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Is a confonant borrowed from the Latin or French, 
for which, though q is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally ufed cp, 
civ ; as cpellan or cwellan , to quell: qu is, in 
Englifh, pronounced as by the Italians and Spa¬ 
niards cw ; as quail, quench, except quoit, which 
is fpoken, according to the manner of the French, coit : the 
name of this letter is cue , from queue , French, tail •> its form 3. 
being that of an O with a tail. 

Quab. n.f. [derived, by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin name. 1 
A fort of fifh. J 

To QUACK, v. n. [ quacken , Dutch, to cry as a goofe.J 

1. To cry like a duck. This word is often written quaake , to 
reprefent the found better. 

Wild-ducks quack where grafshoppers did fing. King. 

2. To chatter boaftingly; to brag loudly $ to talk oftentatioufly. 
Believe mechanick virtuoli 

Can raife them mountains in Potofi, 

Seek out for plants with fignatures. 

To quack of univerfal cures. Huclibras , iii. 

Quack, n.f [from the verb.J 

1. A boaftrul pietender to arts which he does not underftand. 

The change, fchools and pulpits are full of quacks, ju^^lers 

and plagiaries _ L'EJtrange. 

borne quacks in the art of teaching, pretend to make young 
gentlemen matters of the languages, before they can be mailers 
of common fenfe. Felton on the Clajjich. 

2. Avam boaftful pretender to phyf.ck ; one who proclaims his 
own medical abilities in publick places. 

At the hr ft appearance that a French quack made in 
Pans: a little boy walked before him, publiftiing with a fhrill 
voice, « My father cures all forts of diflempers to which 
the doctor added in a grave maimer, “ The child fays true.” 

3. An artful tricking praflitioner in phyfick. uiddijon. 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pote 

Quackery, n.f. [from quack.] Mean or bad afts in phvfick.’ 

QtlA CKSALVER f [quaci and 0n6 who P J ‘ £ 

medicines or falves; a medicafter; a charlatan. = 

baltimbaricoes, quackfalvers and charlatans deceive the vul¬ 
gar m lower degrees ; were rEfop alive, the' rrazza and rh. 
pent neuf could fpeak their fallacies. ’ * Lt n 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other means, are 
empMcks ^ ’ ( ° tU “ mountebanks, quackfalvers and 
OuadraVfctmat r r , Burton on Melancholy. 

Lahnl /ent iff’ U uadra scf‘t«< Fr. quadragefma, 
itl L r ’a bel ° ng,n S t0 Lem » «*<W in Lent. * J 
tml h :; 0mp r° fe pl 'T^ 0ut of the church Colletts, adven- 

QUA'DRANGLE P f r ’ ? peWe ? ftaL Sanderfons 

• L, “- J A 

I come to talk. ? uir „ 

d™U, lath , 

(*«•—in 

drangular priftns, 5 ometimes into fhort qua- 

Each environed with a cruft rnn^rmi Gr . e ™’f Co f mo1 - 
planes, is of a figure quadrangular. * ^ \° th f 

w • “ * '“*■«•* -Mo .PP. 1 - » Sts 

QUADRANT. v. f [quad L factor, N° 6, 7 . 

1. The fourth part; the quarter. J 

intereaSn [ToS%vervt ei t S h hteCn ^ “*** «*e 

quadrant or fix hours fu'pernumerary^ year ’ all ° Wed f ° r this 

Brown . 


2. The quarter of a circle. 


1 . 

2. 


he quarter 01 a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afeenhons, 
which finifh their variations in each quadrant of the circle of 
the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, arifing 
from the excentricity, makes thefe quarterly and teeming ir¬ 
regular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Tune, 

An inftrument with which altitudes are taken. 

Some had compaffes, others quadrants. Tatler , N° 81. 

1 hin taper fticks muff from one center part; 

Let thefe into the quadrant's form divide. Gay. 

Quadra'ntal. adj. [from quadrant.] Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 

To fill that fpace of dilating, proceed in ftrait lines, and 
difpofe of thofe lines in a variety of parallels: and to do that 
in a quadrantal fpace, there appears but one way poflible ; to 
form all the interfedlions, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derhanis Phyfico-ff heal. 

Quadrate, adj. [quadratus, Latin.] 

Square} having four equal and parallel fides.- 
Divifible into four equal parts. 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing even, 
odd , long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us, tnat the years Mofes fpeaks of were fomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-fix days, 
which is a number quadrate. Hakewillon Providence. 

3 * l c <P a tans,L at.J Suited j applicable. T his perhaps were 
more properly quadrant. 

. The word confumption, being applicable to a proper or 
lmpropei coniumption, requires a generical defeription, qua- 
drate to both. Hatvey on ConfumpUom. 

Quadrate, n.f. J r 

1. A fquare ; a furface with four equal and parallel fides. 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the bafe, 
rroportion’d equally by feven and nine j 
L'lne was the circle fet in heaven’s place. 

All winch compared, made a goodly diapafe. Fa. 9 ueen, 
hethei the exa& quadrate or the long fquare be the better, 
is not well determined; I prefer the latter, provided the length 
o not exceed the latitude _above one third part. JVoitan. 
The powers militant 

That flood for heav’n, in mighty quadrate join’d 

Uf union irrefiftible, mov’d .oh 

n file nee their bright legions. Milton 

r° our ftmte undemanding a quadrate, whofe diagonal ! 
commenfurate to one of the fides, is a plain contradiction. 

* ass?* ■«*»•?* - 

L “ Frl To 

his^eflecwT for H Pick pcetry > which he had dra ^ from 

exaAR w h .K f 0 ” ^° mer ’ Cannot be fu PPofod to quadrats 

Wstme a , ^- h T ICk r™’ Which b “n made fine 

perfea could he h‘ n ’ h ‘ s ( r J u,es have been ft ill more 

perrea, could he have perufed the ^Eneid 

Q^abraTck^I- F our [ qua , rebelongi ' ; g t 0 a h^ nTa. 

unknown fide, ? theZ,are of th^”’ asretain ’ on the 

and are of two forts- flrfh r [ °, ° r . the number lbp tght: 

of the unknown reot ^e q [7 to\r hrft S ’ Wherethe fc I I,are 

fecondly, affeSed quadraLks, which ^luch^^ h' 1 

tween the higheft power of the „ n L-n f t h S have ’ be “ 

folute number eiven fome ; l inknc ; wn nu mber and the ab-- 
known number ‘"^mediate power of the un 

w uSt 

of morality. ^ ,hou . d «* ‘"'rench upon our ftudie 

20 Y Watts s Improvement of the Mm^i 

2. Th 
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2. The firft and lad quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the fun arid 
moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon ; new 
moon, when the moon being between us and the fun, its en¬ 
lightened part is turned from us ; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the quadratures , we fee but half the enlightened 
part. Locke . 

3. The Hate of being fquare ; a quadrate ; a fquarc. 

All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds. 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

Quadre'nnial. adj. [ quadriennium, from quatuor and annus , 
Latin.] 

1. Comprifing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

Qua'drible. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] That may be fquared. 
Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered a way of attaining the quan¬ 
tity of all quadrible curves analytically, by his method of 
fluxions, fome time before the year 1688. Derbam. 

Quadri'fid. adj. [ quadrfidis , Lat.] Cloven into four divi- 
fions. 

QUADRILATERAL, adj. [ quadrilatere, Fr. quatuor and 
latus, Lat.] Having four fldes. 

Tin incorporated with cryflal, difpofes it to Shoot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
bafe or column. Woodward on Foffils. 

Quadrilateral ness. n. f [from quadrilateral .] The pro¬ 
perty of having four right lined fldes, forming as many right 
angles. Difi. 

Qua'drille. n. f. A game at cards. Dift. 

Qua'drin. n. J. [ quadrinus , Lat.] A mite ; a fmall piece of 

money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

Qua'drinomical. adj. [quatuor and nomen , Lat.] Confid¬ 
ing of four denominations. DiFt. 

QUA'DRIPAR TITE. adj. [quatuor and pariitus, Lat.] Ha- 
vingfour parties; divided into four parts. 
Qua'dripartitely. adv. [from quadripartite .] I11 a qua¬ 

dripartite diftribution. 

Quadriparti'tion. n. f. A diviflon by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. Di£t. 

Quadriphy'llous. adj. [quatuor and (ftvAAop.] Having four 
leaves. 

Quadrire'me. n. f [ quadriretnis , Lat.] A galley with four 
banks of oars. 

Quadrisyllable, n.f. [quatuor and fyllable.] A word of 
four Syllables. 

QuadrivaLves. n.f. [quatuor and valves, Lat.] Doors with 
four folds. 

Quadri'vial. adj . [quadrivium, Lat.] Having four ways 
meeting in a point. 

Quadru'ped. n.f. [ quadrupede , Fr. quadrupes , Lat.] An 
animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps all beafts. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not difpofed 
in the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Brown. 

T he fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of fome qua¬ 
druped. Woodward on Foffils. 

Mofl: quadrupedes , that live upon herbs, have incifor teeth 
to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 

The king of brutes, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. Swift. 

Quadruped, gAj. Having four feet. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many adtions of the quadruped and winged animals. Watts. 
QUADRUPLE, adj. [quadruple , Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] Four¬ 
fold ; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth puniSh thieves with a qua¬ 
druple relditution, hath an end which will continue as long as 
the world itfelf continueth. Hooker. 

The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 
treble or quadruple , to any of the longefd times of the Arid 
a g e * Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

Fat refreshes the blood in the penury of aliment during the 
winter, and fome animals have a quadruple caul. Arbuthnot. 
Fo QUADRUTLICATE v. a. [quadruple )-, Fr. quadruplico, 
Lat.] To double twice ; to make fourfold. 
Quadruplica'tion. n.f. [horn quadruplicate.] The taking 
a thing four times. 

Quadru'ply. adv. [from quadruple.] To a fourfold quantity. 

If the perfon accufed make'th his innocence appear, the ac- 
cufer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perfon 
is quadruply recompenfed. Swift . 

fplJdERE. [Latin.] Enquire; feek; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 

d^u^re , if ’tis fteeped in the fame liquor, it may not pre¬ 
vent the fly and grub. ^ Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

To QUAFF, v. a. [of this word the derivation is uncertain : 
Juniusy with his ufual idlenefs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greek, xuattpigetv in the Eolick dialect ufed for kua 
S kinner from go off,\ as go off,\ guoffy quoffy quaff. It comes 

from coeffer, Fr. to be drunk.] To drink ; to Swallow in 
large draughts. 

He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
IT ad been abroad caroufing to his mates 
' 8 


Sh 
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After a ftorm, quafft off the mufcadel, 

And threw the fops all in the Sexton’s face* 

I found the prince, 

With fuch a deep demeanour in great forrow 
That tyranny, which never quafft but blood * 

Would, by beholding him, have wafn’d his’knife 
With gentle eye drops. Shakefp. Henry IV a ** 

On fiow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rets crown’d* ’ 
They eat, they drink, and in communion fweet * 5 

Spfoff immortality and joy. Milton’s Par. LoJl,l ,, 
I o Quaff, v. n. I o drink luxuriously. J * '• 

We may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Sh k C 

BelShazzer, quaffing in the facred veffels of the temnL r ' 
his fatal fentence writ by the Angers of God. ^ l 

Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep ° m * 
And quaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deep" ‘ ’ T).. , 
QuaTfer. n. f [from quaff.] He who quaffs. 

To Qua'fffr. v.n. [a low word, I fuppofe, f ormed b 
chance.] To feel out. J his feems to be the meaning 7 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their billfthan 
geefe, quaffer and grope out their meat the moft. DcrkZ 
Qua'cuy. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy ; foft. notfolid. Ainf 
I his word is iomewhere too in Clariffa. ' 

QUA'GMIRE. n. f [that is, quakemire .J A (halting marfh • 
a bog that trembles under the feet. w * 5 

; The fen and quagmire , fo marifli by kind. 

Are to be drained. 5 

Your hearts I’ll flamp out with my horfe’s heels, * 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Shakefp 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through ford and 
whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. ° Shake ft 

X he wet particles might have eaflly ever mingled with the 
dry, and fo all had either been fea or quagmire. More. 

I he brain is of fuch a clammy confiftencc, that it can no 
more retain motion than a quagmire. GlanviWs Sccpf. 

Quaid. part, [of this participle I know not the verb, and be¬ 
lieve it only put by Spenfer, who often took great liberties, 

for quailed, for the poor convenience of his rhyme.] Crufhcd* 

dejedted; deprefied. 

I herewith his fttirdy courage foon was quaid , 

And all his fenfes were with Hidden dread difmaid. F. 9u, 
Quail. n.J. [ quagha , Italian.] A bird of game. 

His quails ever 

Beat mine, in-hoop’d at odds. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is fo eminent in quails, that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, eaflly drew the 
cocks into their fnares. Bay on the Creation. 

A freflier gale 

Sweeping with Shadowy guft the field of corn. 

While the quail clamours for his running mate. Thomfcn. 
Quailpipe. n.J. [quail and pipe.] A pipe with which fowlers 
allure quails. 

A difli of wild fowl furnifhed converfation, which con¬ 
cluded witn a late invention for improving the quailpipe. 

Addifon s Spectator, N 0 ' 108. 
To Quail, v.n. [quelen, Dutch.] To languish; to fink into 
dejection ; to lofe fpirit. Spenfer. 

he writes there is no quailing now ; 

Becaufe the king is certainly poffeft 

Of all our purpofes. Shakefp. Henry IV p. i. 

T his may plant courage in their quailing breafts, 
f or yet is hope of life and victory. Shakefp. 

After Solyman had with all his power in vain befieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to quail, fo that he was 
upon point to have raifed his fiege. Knolles. 

While rocks Hand, 

And rivers ftir, thou can’ft not fhrink or quail; 

Yea, when both rocks and all things fhall difband, 

I hen fhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 

When Dido’s ghofl: appear’d. 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 

At this the errant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 

To pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the re- 
cefs, and their reviving by the reaccels of the fun, the fap in 
trees precifely follows the motion of the fun. Hakewill. 
To Quail, v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] Tocrufh; to quell; to 
deprefs ; to fink ; to overpower. 

T o drive him to defpair, and quite to quail. 

He fhewed him painted in a table plain 
The damned ghofts. Fairy FJueen, b. u 

Three, with fi’ry courage, he affails ; 

Three, all as kings adorn’d in royal wife: 

And each fucceflive after other quails , 

Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fliould rife. Datiiel. 
QUAINT, adj. [ coint , Fr. ccm.ptus, Lat.J 
1. Nice; fcrupuloufly, minutely, fiiperfluoufly exact; having 
petty elegance. 

Each ear fucks up the words a true love fcattereth, 

And plain ipeech oft, than quaint phrafe framed is. Sidney* 

You 
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You were glad to be employ’d; 

To fhevv how quaint an orator you are. Shakefp . 

Hefpends fome pages about two fimiiitudes ; one of mine, 
and another quainter of his own. ; Stillingfcet. 

2 . Subtle; artful. Obfolete. . 

As clerkes been full fubtle and queini. Chaucer. 

3. Neat; pretty ; exadt. 

But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fafliion, 'yours 
is worth -ten on’t.. . Shakefp. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, fhe fhall be loofo enrob’d 
With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp , 

I never faw a better fafhion’d gown, 

More quaint , more pleafing, nor more commendable. Sha. 
Subtly excogitated ; finefpun. 

I’ll fpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 

How honourable ladies fought my love, 

Which I denying they fell lick and died. Shakefp. 

He his fabrick of the heav’ns 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

Fjhiaint is, in Spenfer , quailed ; deprefied. I believe 'by a 
Very licentious irregularity. 

With fuch fair flight him Guyon fail’d : 

Till at the.lafl, all breathlefs, weary and faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh onfet he aflail’d. 

And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint , 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conflraint 
He made him ftoop. Fairy Fjhteen, b. ii. 

6. Affedted ; foppifh. This is not the true idea of the word, 
which Swift feems not to have well underftood. 

To this we owe thofe monfirous productions, which under 
the name of trips, fpies, amufements, and other conceited 
appellations, have overrun us ; and I wifh I could fay, thole 
quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from graver fubjedfs. Siv. 
Qua Fntly. adv. [from quaint.] 
j. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more quaintly curl’d. 

Or natuie s craule more enchas’d and purfd. B. Johnfon. 

2. Artfully. J 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly, 

That they feem the taints of liberty, 

■ The fiafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp. 

3. Ingenioufly with fuccefs. This is not the true fenfe. 

As my Buxoma 

With gentle finger flroak’d her milky care, 

1^ quaintly ftol e a k i fs. Q d 

Qu a An t NESS. n.f. [from quaint. ] Nicety; petty elegance. * 

I here is a certain majefiy in fimplicity, which is far above 
all the quatntnefs of wit. Po'e 

To Quake, v. n. [cpacan, Saxon.] 

1. To fhake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where file flood quakinr 
hke the partridge on which the hawk is even ready to lVrze. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake lor this. nr / 

Do fuch bufinefs as.the better day ' ' U "‘' 

Would quah to look on. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 

bhake he h.s weapon at us, and pafs by. Shake ft, 

1 he mountains at him, and the hills melt, and the 
caith is burnt at his prefence. jyr a j y j 

Son of man eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thv 
water with trembling and carefuinels. Ezek. xii. i bh 

in fields they dare not hght where honour calls, 

1 he very nolle of war their fouls does wound. 

Next Smedley div’d ; (low circles dimpled o’er 
J he quaking mud. that clos’d and op’d no more P,*, 

n ' f ' [fr ° m the V£rb ’J AfliudY^auemulous^: 

As the earth may fometimes lliake, 
kor winds (hut up will caufe a quake : 

00 often jealouly and fear 

Stol’n to mine heart, caufe tremblm®, there 
Quaking-grass, n.f. An herb ° ' Suckling, 

Qualification n r -p. Amjworth. 

virtue 

Rations for preferment. em neceffi >iy f ««U- 

2. Accomplifhment. Swift. 

his G d^ f a“C":ll nd a en ^ le , a magifirate to perforin 

3. Abatement 5 diminutUn! efeem ° f h ‘ m ’ 

7 a,i 


r p. King Lear , 
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plants, herbs rind fruits upon the earth received 2 qualification 
and harmful change. Raleigh’s HiJhry of the World- 

To QUALITY, v. a. [qualifier, Fr.] 

1. To fit for any thing. 

place over rhem fuch governors, as may he qualified in fuch 
manner as may govern the place. Bacon's Advice to Valters. 

I bequeath to Mr: John Wliiteway the fum of one hundred 
pounds, in order to qualijy him for a fim ecu. Swift's Will. 
2 : To furnifh with qualifications ; to accomplifh. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, lam qualified in ; 
and the beft of me is diligence. Shakefp. 1 

She is of good effeerriu 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Befide fo qualified, as may befeem 
The i’poufe of any noble gentleman. 

3. To make capable of any employment or privilegCo 

4. To abate ; to foften ; to diminifh. 

I have heard, 

. . 7 . . „ - 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains-to qualify 

His rig’rous courfe. : Shakefp. Merchant of Venicei 

I do not leek to quench your love’s hot fire. 

But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Lefi it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. Shakefp. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. Sha. 

They would report that they had records for twenty 
thoufand years, which mull needs be a very great untruth, 
unlefs we will qualify it, expounding their years not of the 
revolution of the fun, but of the moon. Abbot . 

It hath fo pleafed God to provide tor all living creatures, 
wherewith he hath filled the world, that fuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the wit- 
nefs of men’s travels, to be fo qualified , as there is no portion 
of the earth made in vain. Raleigh's Hfi. of the World „ 

So happy ’tis you move in fuch a fphere. 

As your high majefiy with awful fear 
In human breafts might qualify that fire. 

Which kindled by thofe eyes had flamed higher. Waller* 
Children fliould be early inftru&ed in the true eftimate of 
things, by oppofing the good to the evil, and compenfating 
or qualifying one thing with another. L'EJlrar.ge. 

t My proposition I have qualified with the word, often ; 
thereoy making allowance for thofe cafes, wherein men of 
excellent minds may, by a long pradlice of virtue, have ren¬ 
ewed even the heights and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury „ 

5. To ea(e ; to affuage. 

He balms and herbs therto apply’d. 

And evermore with mighty fpells them charm’d. 

That in Short fpace he has them qualify'd. 

And him reftor’d to health, that would have dy’d. Spenfer 

6. To modify; to regulate. ■ 

It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found. Brown ; 

Quality, n.f [qualitas, Lat. qualite, Fr.] 

1. Nature relatively confidered. 

I hefe, being of a far other nature and quality , are not fo 
ltiicily 01 everlaftingly commanded in feripture. Hooker. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 
of that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, 
they neither can accufe nor approve themfelves. Hooker 
Since the event of an adion ufually follows the nature or 
quahty of it, and the quality follows the rule diredino- it it 

concerns a man, in the framing of his adions, not to be de¬ 
ceived in the rule. g jj. 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call qZliti 
or the Subject, wherein that power is. r 7 

2. Property ; accident. ’ 

,, ln , * he d ‘ vlfl0 f of kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values moft; for qualities are fo weighed, that 
U \t 7 ^ neither can make choice of either’s moiety. Shah. 

No lenfible qualities , as hght arid colour, heat and found, 
can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves abfolutely confi¬ 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or¬ 
gans of fonfe : thefe qualities are only the effe^s of our fen- 

A C1 "“I 6 fr ° m the different motions upon our nerves 
and pofitifn. WIth ° Ut5 aCCOrdin S t0 their ^ious modification 

3 . Particular efficacy. Bentley. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 

4- DifpoS; temper 1 ! 01165 ’ thd ‘' tm£ Shah S?- 

Tlf °' n 'R h - t W r’ n W3 ? der throu g h thl = ftreets, and note 

5- Virtue Tvice! ^ 

dou ^, iemains » Faid I, the dames in green 
What were their qualities, and who their aueen P r> .j 

6 . Accomplishment; qualification 9 n ‘ P r * de *' 

Bihon s Advice to Villiers. 

We, 
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We, who are hearers, may be allowed Tome opportunities 
in the quality of danders-by. Swift. 

8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpefted, even as 
it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived mob joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many 
of the city, not of the meaneb quality. Bacon. 

The mailers of thefe horfes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, what quality f bever the 
perfons are of. Temple. 

9. Rank ; fuperiority of birth or flation. 

Let him be fo entertained, as fuits with gentlemen of your 
knowing to a ilranger of his quality. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

10. Perfons of high rank. Collectively. 

I ihall appear at the mafquerade drefTed up in my feathers, 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will look in their 
travelling habits. Addifon's Guardian, N°ii2. 

Of all the fervile herd, the word is he, 

That in proud dullnefs joins with quality , 

A conflant critick at the great man’s board. 

To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my lord. Pope. 

QUALM, n. f. {cpealm, Saxon, a fudden broke of death.] A 
hidden fit of ficknefs ; a hidden feizureof hckly languor. 

Some hidden qualm hath ilruck me to the heart. 

And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. Shak. 
Some diflill’d carduus benediclus, laid to your heart, is the 
only thing for a qualm. Shakefp. 

Compar’d to thefe dorms, death is but a qualm, 

Kell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
I find a cold qualm come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
(peak no longer. Howel. 

All maladies 

Of ghadly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-hek agony. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

For who, without a qualm , hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d. Rofcommon. 
They have a lickly uneahnefs upon them, drifting and 
changing from one error, and from one qualm to another, 
hankering after novelties. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Thy mother well deferves that (liort delight, 

The naufeous qualms of ten months and travail to requite. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

When he hath bretched his vefTels with wine to their ut- 
mod capacity, and is grown weary and Tick, and feels thole 
qualms and didurbances that ufually attend fuch exceffes, he 
refolves, that he will hereafter contain himfelf within the 
bounds of fobriety. Calamy. 

The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rife in proportion to your food. Prior. 

Qua'lmish. adj. [from qualm. ] Seized with fickly languor. 

I am qualmifo at the fmell of leek. Shakefp. 

You drop into the place, 

Carelefs and qualmifo with a yawning face. Dry den. 

Qua'ndary. n.f. [qu'en dirai je,Fi. Skinner.] A doubt; a 
difficulty j an uncertainty. A low word. 

Qua'ntitive. adj. [ quantitivus , Lat.] Edimable according 
to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the compofition 
of fubdance with quantity, may peradventure give little fatis- 
faclion to fuch who are apt to conceive therein no other com¬ 
pofition or refolution, but fuch as our fenfes fhew us, in com¬ 
pounding and dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Qua'ntity. n.f. [ quantite , Fr. quantitas , Lat.] 

1. That property of any thing which may be encreafed or di- 
minifhed. 

Quantity is what may be increafed or diminifhed. Cheyne. 

2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure. 

3. Bulk or weight. 

Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fhou’db try 
To mix it, and mibake the quantity , 

The rules of phylick wou’d againb thee cry. Dryden. 

4. A portion ; a part. 

If I were faw’d into quantities , I fhould make four dozen 
of fuch bearded hermites daves as mader Shallow. Shakefp. 

5. A large portion. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantities , will 
occafion binking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 

6. The meafure of time in pronouncing a fyllable. 

The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
necedarily make the preceding vowel, by polition, long in 
quantity ; as patrem. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

pfUA'N'TUM. n.f [Latin.] The quantity ; the amount. 

The quantum of prefbyterian merit, during the reign of 
that ill-advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

Qua'rantain. in. f. [quaraniain, Fr.] The fpace of forty 

Quarantine. { days, being the time which a blip, fufpedled 
of infection, is obliged to forbear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pafs your quarantine among fome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to fpeak before you venture 
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to expofe your parts in a city congregation, 

QUA'RREL. n.f [querelle , Fr.] 

1. A brawl ; a petty fight; a feuffie. 

If I can laden but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath drank to-night already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young mibrefs’ dog. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. A difpute ; a conteb. 

The part, which in this prefent quarrel driveth againb the 

. current and dream of laws, was a long while~ nothin? 

feared. _ Hooker's Dedication. 

As if earth too narrow were for fate. 

On open leas their quarrels they debate ; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear. 

And forc’d imprifon’d winds to bring ’em near. Dndnt 

3. A caufe of debate. 

I could not die any where fc contented, as in the kino’s 
company; his caufe being jub, and his quarrel honourable! 

Shakefp. Henry V, 

If not in fervice of our God we fought. 

In meaner quarrel if this fword were (haken, 

Wei! might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princefs fhould not be forfaken. Fairfax, 

4. Something that gives a right to milchief orreprifal. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. Holingjh . 
Wives are young men’s millreffes, companions for middle 
age, and old men’s nurfes ; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bacon's Effays . 

5. Objection ; ill will. 

Herodias had a quarrel againb him, and would have killed 
him, but fhe could not. Mar.\ i. 19 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
foolery. L'Efrange. 

I have no quarrel to the praftice ; It may be a diverting 
way. Felton on the Clajfcks. 

6. In Shakefpeare, it feems to fignify any one peevifh or ma¬ 
licious. 

Better 

She ne’er had known pomp, though’t be temporal; 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging 

As foul and body’s fev’ring. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

7. [From quadreau , Fr. quadrella , Italian.] An arrow with a 
fquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalida or ar- 
balid was did (hewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was fliortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the bring, outflew the quart el long. Fairfax , 

To QuaRrel. v. n. [quereller , Fr.] 

1. To debate ; to feuffie ; to fquabble. 

I love the fport well, but I fhali as foon quarrel sit it as any 
man. Shakejp. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring manflaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefs of the mind, 
with brawling and quarrelling. Eccluf. xxxi. 29. 

Beads called fociable, quarrel in hunger and lud ; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the 
lion and the bear. Temple’s MJcellanics . 

2. To fall into variance. 

Our difeontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience, Shakefp. King John , 

3. To fight; to combat. 

W hen once the Pcrfian king was put to flight. 

The weary Macedons refus’d to fight; 

7 hemfelves their own mortality confefs’d, 

And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the red. Dryden* 

4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourfelves ridiculous. Bramhall againjlHobbs. 

They find out mifearriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firb with the 
officers, and then with the prince and date. Temple. 

In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a flight miflake. Rofcommon* 

I quarrel not with the word, becaufe ufed by Ovid. Dryd. 

QuaRreller. n. f [from quarrel .] He who quarrels. 

QuaRrellous. adj. [querelleux, Fr.] Petulant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to enmity; quarrelfome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline'. 

QuaRrelsome. adj. [from quarrel.] Inclined to brawls; 
eafily irritated ; irafcible ; cholerick; petulant. 

Cholerick and quarrelfome perfons will engage one into 
their quarrels. Bacon's EJfayf 

There needs no more to the fetting of the whole world in 
a flame, than a quarrelfome plaintiff and defendant. L Efr. 

QuaRrelsomely. adv. [from quarrelfome.] In a quarrel¬ 
fome manner ; petulantly; cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness. 
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Quarrelsomeness, n.f [from quarrelfome .] Cholerick- 

nefs; petulance. 

QuaRry. n.f. [quarre, Fr.] 

1 ^To take down a quarry of glafs to fcowre, fodder, band, 
and to fet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. Mortimer. 

2. r Quadreau, Fr.] An arrow with a Iquare head. 

The (hafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April (how’rs. Fairfax. 

3. [From querir, to feek, Fr. Skinner ; from carry. Rennet.] 

Game flown at by a hawk. 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner. 

Were on the quarry of thefe murder’d deer 

To add the death of you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains Arongly fortify’d ; 

From thence whatever can be feen furveys. 

And booping, on the flaughter’d quarry preys. Sandys. 

So fcentecTthe grim feature, and up turn’d 
His nobrils wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 

They their guns difeharge ; 

This heard fome blips of ours, though out of view. 

And fwift as eagles to the quarry flew. IVillcr. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguiflier he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove. Dryden. 

No toil, no harddiip can redrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 

The more confin’d, the more he tries. 

And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d. 

But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry he prepares to (hoot. Dryden. 

Let reafon then at her own quarry fly. 

But how can finite grafp infinity. Dryden. 

4* [Quarriere , quarrel , Fr. from carr'tg, Irifh, a done, Mr. 
Lye ; craigg , Erfe, a rock.] A done mine; a place where 
they dig bones. 

The lame is faid of done out of the quarry , to make it 
more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Pyramids and tow’rs 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton. 

Here though grief my feeble hands up lock. 

Yet on the foften’d quarry would I fcore 

My plaining verfe as lively as before. Milton. 

An hard and unrelenting die. 

As the new-cruded Niobe ; .../ 

Or, what doth more of datue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. Cleavcland. 

He like Amphion makes thofe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. , Waller. 

Could neceffity infallibly produce quarries of done, which 
are the materials of all magnificent drudlures. More. 

For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eabem quarries , ripening precious dew. Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit will give 
abundant attedation to what 1 write, to thefe I may very 
fafely appeal. Woodward's Nat. Hi ft. 

To Qua'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] To prey upon. A low 
word not in ufe. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture-that is 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus’s liver. L'EJlrange. 
Qu'a rryman. n.f [quarry and man.] One who digs in a 
quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fifh, out of Stuns- 
field quarry, the quarryman affured me was flat, covered over 
with fcales, and three foot long. Woodward. 

Qu art. n. f [quart , Fr. ] 

I*. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in ufe. 

Albanadl had all the northern part. 

Which of himfelf Albania he did call. 

And Camber did poffefs the wedern quart. Fairy Fpueen. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. 

When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ferved me indead of a quart pot to drink in. Shakejp. 

You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. ^ _ Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3' [$«*’**> It.] 7 he veffel in which drong drink is commonly 
retailed. 

You’d rail upon the hodefs of the houfe. 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe (he bought done jugs and no feal’d quarts. Shakefp. 
QuaRtan. n.f. [febris quart ana, Lat.] The fourth day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads under one’s head. Brown.. 
Call her the metaphyficks of her fex. 

And fay die tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Cleaveland. 

Among thefe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
mod menace this fymptom. Harvey on Coemptions. 
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A look fo pale no quartan ever gave, . 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the grave. _ Dryden. 

Quarta'tion. n.f. [from quart us, Lat.] A chymical opera- 

tl0 in quart at ion, which refiners employ to purify gold, al¬ 
though three parts of (liver be fo exquiiitely mingled by fulion 
with^a fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denomi¬ 
nated, that the refulting mafs acquires (eyeral new qualities ; 
yet, if you cad this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will 
be diffolved in the menftruum, and the gold like a daik 
powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUARTER, n.f [quart, quartier, Fr ] 

1. A fourth part. 

It is an accudomed action with her, to feem thus warning 
her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of an 
j 10 , ir Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Suppofe the common depth of the lea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

Obferve what bars arife or difappear. 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. . Dryden. 

Suppofing only three millions to be paid, tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they mud, to the confumer, 
be raifed a quarter in their price; fo that every thing, to him 
that ufes it, mud be a quarter dearer. Locke* 

2. A region of the ikies, as referred to the feaman’s card. 

I’ll o;ive thee a wind. 

— I myfelf have all the other. 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth* 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe foft or loud. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

When the winds in fouthern quarters rife. 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their (port. 

And bidden tempebs rage within the port. Addifon. 

3. A particular region of a town or country. 

The like is to be faid of the populoufnefs of their coabs 
and quarters there. Abbot's Defeription of the World. 

No leaven (hall be feen in thy quarters. Exodus xiii. 7. 
7 ’lie Ions of the church being fo much difperfed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
fome extraordinary defign of divine vvifdom in it. Sprat. 

A bungling cobler, that was ready to barve at his own 
trade, changes his quarter, and lets up for a do£lor. L'Ejlr . 

4. T’he place where foldiers are lodged or bationed. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter’d ? 

*—Unlefs I have mida’en his quarters much. 

His regiment lies half a mile 

South from the mighty power of the king. Shakefp „ 

7 ’he quarters of the fev’ral chiefs they fhow’d. 

Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden . 

It was high time to fhift my quarters. Spectator. 

5. Proper dation. 

They do bed, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter , and fever it wholly from their ferious 
affairs. Bacon' sEJfays. 

Swift to their feveral quarters haded then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 

6. Remiffion of life ; mercy granted by a conqueror. 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the cable. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they mud never expedl better quarter. ' L'EJlrange. 

Difcoverthe opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
the ti uelt; for they will give you no quarter , and allow no¬ 
thing to complaifance. Dryden* 

7. Treatment (hown by an enemy. 

, ^ 0 t,ie young if you give any tolerable quarter , you in- 
aiilge them in their idlenefs, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detebled lome hundreds of the bifhop’s 
mi bakes, meets with very ill quarter from his Iordfhip. Swift. 

o. Fiiend(hip ; amity; concord. Not now in ufe. 

Friends, all but now. 

In quarter , and in terms like bride and groom 

Diveding them for bed, and then, but now 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breads. Shakefh- 

9- A meafure of eight bufhels. JP 

7 here may he kept in it fourteen thoufand quarters of corn 
which is two thoufand quarters in each loft. Mortimer. 

I0 : H arte r is a cleft or chink in a quarter of a horfe’s 

hoof from top to bottom ; it generally happens on the infide 
of it, that being the weaked and thinned part. 

7 o QuaRter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o divide into four parts. 

A thought that quarter'd, hath but one part wifdom, 

, -r Ar ‘ d ev . er thre ® P a , rts coward. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . To divide; to break by force. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering deel, and climbing fire. Shakefp* 

Mothers (hall but fmile, when thev behold 
I heir infants quarter'd by the hands of war. Shakefp 

20 Z 3- To divide 
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3 - To divide into diftincl regions. 

I nen Tailors quarter'd heav’n, and found a name 
_ F or ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. Dry deft. 

4. To ftation or lodge ioldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horfes Height 

Behold their quarter'd fires, 

J hey will wafte their time upon our note* 

To know frorii whence we are. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 

— His regiment lies hair a mile fouth. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

i hey o'er the barren fhore purfue their way. 

Where quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theiialians lay. 

v Dry den. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of Biilingfgate. Spectator , N° 595; 

5. I o lodge * to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

,, _ The 7 mean ^is night in Sardis to b ^quarter'd, Sbakefp. 
o. To diet. 

Fie fed oh vermin * 

And when thefe fail'd, he’d Tuck his claws* 

And quarter himTelT upon his paws. Hudibras, p. i; 

7. T o bear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

l he Rrft ordinary 2nd natural, being compounded of ar¬ 
gent and azure, is the coat of Beauchamp oT Hack in the 
county of Somerfet, now quartered by the earl of Hertford. 

/ Pcacham on Blazoning. 

V^yA Rtf.rage. n. f [from quarter.] A quarterly allowance. 
He us d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindring juftice or maintaining* 

I o many a whore gave privilege* 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Qy a rterday. n. f [quarter and day.] One of the four 
days in the year, on which rent or intereft is paid. 

1 he uhirer would be very well fatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prefent moment and next 
quarterday. Addifcn's Spectator, N* 9?. 

Quarterdeck, n.f [quarter and deck] The fhort upper 

'-ICO t\ « 

QjjA rterly. adj. [from quarter.] Containing a fourth part. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within her little 
year or month of confecution. . Holder on Time, 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator arif'e 
the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afcenfion, which 
fimfh their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick, and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 
makes thefe quarterly and feemingly irregular inequalities of 
natural days. Bentley. 

Qua rterly. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 

Quartermaster, n.f. [quarter and majler.] One who re¬ 
gulates the quarters of foldiers. 

The quarter majler general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler , NV 62. 

Qua r 1 ern. n. f. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 

Qua riersi ah. n.f A ffaff of defence: fo called, I be- 
lieve, from the manner of ufing it* one hand being placed at 

, e Huddle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 

His qnarterjlajf\ which he could ne’er forfake, 

Hung hall before, and half behind his back. Dryden. 
Immenfe riches lie fquandered away at quarter ft off and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country. Arbuth. 
■Qija rthle. n.f. An afpedl of the planets, when thev are 
three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each other, and is 
marked thus □. Harris 

Mars and Venus in a quartile move 
My pangs of jealoufy for Ariet’s love. Dryden. 

R 1 °* n ‘ [$ uartus > Hat.] A book in which every Iheet 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

, ° u /. fa , thers had a value for regularity and fyftems • 
then fono’s and quarto's were the fafhionable fizes, as volumes 
in octavo are now. ' Watts 

^ I ^ Dutch 5 h uacc ' iar ^ Italian * quaJJb, 

1. To crufli * to fqueeze. 

The whales 

Againff fharp rocks like reeling veffels quajh'd , 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dafh’d. Waller 

2. 1 o lubdue fuddenly. 

’ 1 was not the fpaWn of fuch as thefe, 

That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d Teas 
And quafb'd the Hern ^acides. RoJcommon. i 

~ ut fo e confederates keep pace with us in quajbing the re¬ 
bellion, which had begun to fpread itfelf among part of the 

rrm'r rr ^ Ad diJon's Freeholder, j c. 

3. [Cajfus, Lat. _ coffer, Fr.J T o annul * to nullify * to make 
. void : as, the inditlment was quafhed. 

I o Quash, v. n. 1 o be fhaken with a noife. 

A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clofely adhering to 
keep ,t from quaflnng and (haking. Ra thc Cre f tim , 

1 he water in this dropfy, by a hidden jirk, may be heard 
to qualh. 0; A O 

Quash, n.f. A pompion. Ainfwmi 
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Qua'tercous-ins. As, they are not quater-coufrr 

commonly fpoken cater-coujms, , plus nc font p as do ruaL r 18 
they are not ot the four firft degrees of kindred \h af ^ 
are not friends; Skinner. 5 ‘ L mey 

Qi-ATF/aMAav. n.f. [quutcrnarms, Lat.] The number f ou - 
I he -objections agamii- the quaternary of elements a,,H 
nary of principles, needed not to be oppoled fo mueh . ter „‘ 
the dodbrines themfelves. w a £ ain ft 

Quaternion n.f yquatcrnic, Lat.J the number 

Air and the elements ! the eldeft birth ’ 

t-Ui nature s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform * and mix 
And nourilh all things; let your cealelefs change 
Vary to our great maker ftill new praife. 8 M , 

I have notin this fcheme of thefe nine quaternions of Si 
nanrs, diftina known characters, whereby to exprefs tT °' 
but muft repeat the fame. Holier’, 

Quate enity. n. f [quaterml, Lat.] The number feT 
i he number of tour ftands much admired, not only j n V 

quatermty of the elements, winch are the principles of bodies 
but in the letters of the name of God. °aies, 

Qua'train; n.f [quatrain, Fr.J A ftanza of four'C 
rhyming alternately ; as, ies 

Say, Stella, what is lov'e* Whofe fatal pow’r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 

What nymph or goddefs in a lucklefs hour 
Difclos’d to light the mifehief-making boy. Mr:, Mulfo 
1 have writ my poem in quatrains or ffanza’s of four in \\ 
ternate rhyme, bccaufe I have ever judged them of greater 
dignity for the found and number, than any other verfe Z 

To Qua'veR. v. n. [epavan, Saxon.J Dr ydsn. 

1. To fhake the voice * to fpeak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hanus upon her knees tuning her voice with many a quaverm 

cough, thus difeourfed. Q -1 , ° 

Tu v -r j • Sidney, b. m 

I he divifion and quavering, , which pleafe fo much in mu- 

fic/v, have an agreement with the glittering of light playing 
upon a wave. BaeonTAuDl 

INow fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver unharmonious. my 

vv e ihall hear her quavering them half a minute after us* 
to feme fprightly airs of the opera. Adii rg 

2. 1 o tremble * to vibrate. J 

A membrane, ffretched like the head of a drum, is to re¬ 
ceive the impulie of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac¬ 
cording to its reciprocal motions. R ay on the Creatiorit 

. Lt r the e y e and the remain quiet, thefe colours vanifh 
in a fecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Opticks. 
Quay, n.f [quai Fr.J A key * an artificial bank to the Tea 
or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 

Qjj^an. n.f. [epean, Saxon, a barren cow * Jjop.cpen, in the 

a y , . s anutc > a ffrumpet.J A worthlefs woman, gene¬ 
rally a ltrumpet. & 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a Tedding quean to a 
wrangling knave. shah a 

1 his well they underftand like cunning queans. 

And hide their naftinefs behind the feenes. Dryden ; 

Such is that fprinkling, which Tome carelefs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop. Swift. 

Queasiness. n.f. [from queafy.] The ficknefs of a naufeated 
ltomach. 

QUEA'SY. adj. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. Sick with naufea. 4 . 

He, queafy with his infolence already, 
v/ill their good thoughts call from him. 

Whether a rotten ffate and hope of gain, 

Gr to dilufe me from the queafy pain 
Of being belov’d and loving, 

Out-pufh me firft. 

2. Faftidious * fqueamifh. 

. b y 0 “ r L two helps, will fo praflife on Bencc'ia, that, 
m e pig it o his quick wit and his queafy ftomach, he fhall 
fallin love with Beatrice. ShaieJp . 

1 he bumihty ot Gregory the great would not admit the 
.' e 0 . 1 ut ’■he ambition ot Boniface made no tcruplc 

leieo, noi have queafy rdolutions been harboured in their 
tuccellors ever f.nce, AWx Vulgar Erroun. 

Men s ftomachs are generally fo queajy in thefe cafes, that 
is not a e to ovetload them. (government of the Tongue. 

. _ Without queftion, 

r " eir confeience was too queafy of digeflion. Dryden. 

3 * Hauling naufeoufnefs. 

-^f V r 0ne fo' n g a queafy queftion. 

To T hlCh 1 muft n • Sbakefp. King Lear. 

plam ECK * V n * ^ ° J t0 fo° w pain * perhaps to com- 

.1 ^ ads of ^P art£l were accuftomed to be whipped at altars, 
without fo much as quecking. Bacon. 

6 Queen. 


Sbakefp . 


Donne. 


Q U E 

Queen, n.f [epen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife ot a 
king.] 

The wife of a king. 

He was lapt 

In a moft curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother. Sbakefp. Cymbeline . 

2-. A woman who is Sovereign of a kingdom. 

That queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her 
exiftence was equal to fixty-nine, and the ouration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the fun; Locke, 

Have I a queen 

Paft by m.y fellow rulers of the world ? 

Have 1 refus’d their blood to mix with yours, 

And raile new kings from fo obfeure a race ? Dryden. 
To Queen, v. n. To play the queen. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Of your own ftate take care : this dream of mine, 

Being now awake, I’ll queen it no inch farther* 

But milk my ewes and weep. ShakeJ'p. Winter's Dale. 

Quef.n-apple. n.f A fpecies of apple. 

The queen-apple is of the fummer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mixed with others. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Her cheeks with kindly claret fpread* 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the frefh queen-a;pic's fide, 

Blufhing at fight of Phoebus’ pride. Sidney , b. ii„ 

QueeTing. n.f. An apple. 

The winter queening is good for the table. Mortimer. 

QUEER, adj. [of this word the original is notkhown : a cor- 
rdpondent fuppofes a queer man to be one who has a quare 
to his name in a lift.] Odd * ftrange ; original * particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, btcauie he 
would not be a queer fellow * and was every now and then 
knocked dov/n by a conftable, tofignalize his vivacity. Sped?-. 
Quee'rly. adv. [from queer.] Particularly ; oddly. 
Quee^ness. n.f. ftxom queer.] Oddnefs* particularity; 
Quetst. n. f t/roin queftus, Lat. Skinner. J A ringdove * a 
kind of wild pigeon. 

^To QUELL, v. 0. [cpellan, Saxon.J To crufh * to fubdue 5 
originally, to kill. 

What avails 

Valour or ftrength, though matchlefs, quell'd with pain* 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 
Of mightieft ? Miltons Par. Loft, b. vi. 

Compaffion quell'd 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace * till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs. Milton . 

This quell'd her pride, but other doubts remain’d. 

That once difdaining, fhe might be difdain’d; Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re- 
ftrain violence, to quell feditions and tumults, and to preferve 
that peace which preferves the world. Atterbury. 

To Quell, v. n. To die. Spenfer. 

Q^u ell. n.f [from the verb.] Murder. Not in ufe. 

What can not we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Que'ller. n.f [from quell.] One that crufhes or fubdues. 

Hail fon of the moft high, 
fueller of Satan, on thy glorious"work 
How enter. Milton's Paradife Regain'd , b. iv, 

$UE'L$UECHOSE. [French.] A trifle * a kickfhaw. 

From country grafs to comfitures of court. 

Or city’s quelquechofes , let not report 

My mind tranfport. Donne-. 

ToQueme. v.n. [eyeman, Saxon.J To pleafe; An old 
word. Skinner. 

To QUENCH, <u. *. 

I. To extinguifli fire. 

Since ftreani, air, fand, mine eyes and ears confpire. 
What hope to quench , where each thing blows the fire. Sian. 
No Englifh foul 

More ftronger to diredt you than yourfelf * 

If with the fap of reafon you would quench , 

Or but allay, the fire of paffion. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

1 his is the way to kindle, not to quench. Shake lb 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, * ’ 

Which, being fuffer’d, rivers cannot quench. Shake A 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue • 
and the water forgat his own quenching nature^ Wifd. xix 20' 
Milk qucncheth wild-fire better than water, becauie it 
entreth better. JW, Nat. Hiji. 

oubdu d in fire the ftubborn metal lies * 

One draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench the hilling mafs prepare. Dryden 

You have already quench'd (edition’s brand. 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Drydm 

AT" >' ou / work , is for S ed > do not quench it in water'to 
cool lt but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of 
Kiel!; tor the quenching of it m water will harden it. Moxon. 


QU 


PT 


Sbakefp. 


2. To ftill any paftion or commotion. 

But if all aim butthis be levdEd falfe* 

The fuppofition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 

3. To allay thirft. 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his thirft, is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provifion for rheum and dif- 
eafes, a drowning of the (pints. South. 

4. To deftroy. 

When death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguifhment * 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot. 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with fkin and Kir keeps it warm, being naturally 
very cold, and alfo to quench and diflipate the force of any 
ftroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray , 

To Quench, v. n. To cool * to grow cool. 

Doft thou think, in time 
She will not quench, and let inftrudlions enter 
Where folly now poffeftes ? Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Que'nchable. adj. [from quench.] That may be quenched- 

QueTtcher-. n.f. [from quench.] Extinguifher* one that 
quenches. 

Que'nchless. adj. [from quench'.] Unextinguifhable. 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 

I dare your quenchlefs fury to more rage. Sbakefp . 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

He fills a burnifh’d throne of quenchlefs fire. Crajhaw. 

Que'rele. n. f. [querela, Lat; querelle, Fr.J A complaint to 
a court. 

A circumduclion obtains not ili caufes of appeal, but in 
cauies of firft inftance and fimple qnerele only. Ayliffe ; 

Que' rent. n. f [qiisrefis, Latin.] The complainant* the 
plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [q'Uerlmonia, f atin.J Querulous * 
complaining. 

QuERiMo nigusly; adv. [from qiierlmonlous.] Queruloufly * 
with complaint. 

To thee, dear Thom, myfelf addrefling, 

Moft querimonioufly confcfting. Denham . 

QjjerimoCniousness. n. f [from querimonious.] Complain¬ 

ing temper. 

Querist, n.f [from queero , Lat.J An enquirer* an afker 
of queftions. 

I fhall propofe fomeconfiderations to my gentle querlft. Speffr 
The juggling fea god, when by chance trepan’d 
By fome inftruefted querlft fleeping on the ftrand. 

Impatient of all anfwers, ftrait became 
A dealing brook. Swift's Mlfcellanies. 

Quern, n.f. [epeopn, Saxon-.J A handmill. 

Skim niilk, and fometimes labour in th*e quern , 

And bootleis make the breathlefs hufwife churn. Sbakefp . 

Some apple-colour’d corn 

Ground in fair querns , and fome did fpindles turn. Chapm. 

Que rpo. n. f [corrupted from cUerpo, Spanifh.J A drefs 
clofe to the body * a waiftcoat; 

l would fain fee him walk in qiierpo, like a cafed rabbit, 
without his holy furr upon his back. Dryden 

Quf/rry, for equerry, n.f. [ecuycr, Fr.J A groom belonging 
to a prince, or one converfant in the king’s ftables, and havin? 
the charge of his horfes * alfo thte ftable of a prince. Bailer 

Que rulous; adj. [qucrulus, Latin.] Mourning * habitually 
complaining. * 

Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, „ue- 
w , rathfu l and impatient of reft and quietnefs, yet was 
there nothing of force to work the fubvetlion of their ftate, 
till tlie time berore-mentioned was expired. Hooker 

, he prdlures of war have cowed their fpirit.s as may be 
gathered from the very accent of their words, which they 
piobte in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if ftill com'- 
p.amuig and creft-fallen. Hnvel’s Voeal Forefl. 

i hough you give no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous, yet curb the infolence of the injurious. Lodi 

0 _UE kulousness. n. f [from querulous.] Habit or quality of 

^ complaining mournfully. 4 y 

'^be refold* [ir ° m ^ A qUeft ‘° n ; an en q ui U to 

to \ f 1 ’’'!! conc,L ' c,e ’ "’ ith proposing only fome queries, in order 
to a farther fetch to be made by others. ’ dZZ 

Tins (hews the folly of this query, that might always be 

demanded, that would lmpiouily and abfurdly attempt to tie 

m doins ** “4 - $ 

r “ T"- T " * 

n TTr ach P ^ OI ?P t j* ( l ue) ly ani'wer and debate. 

Quest. ?t.f [, quejle , Fr.J 

I. Seaich * adt of fceking. 

None but fuch as This bold ape unbleft, 

hc fiad fai mr than in Blanch. Sbakefp. 

F'aif 


Pope. 
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Milton. 


Fair (ilver bufkin’d nymphs, 

I know this qucjl of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 

To the great miftrefs of your princely (hrine. 

An aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as feem’d, the quejl of fome (Lay ewe. Milton . 

One for all 

Myfelf expofe, with lonely fteps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring quejl a place foretold 
Should be. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

Since firft break of dawn, the fiend. 

Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come. 

And on his quejl , where likelieft he might find 
Theonlytwoof mankind. Milton. 

’Twould be not ftrange, fhould we find Paradife at this 
day where Adam left it; and I the rather note this, becaufe 
I fee there are fome fo earned in quejl of it. Woodward. 

There’s not an African, 

That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In quejl of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better piadtifes thefe boafted virtues. Addifons Cato. 
We fee them adtive and vigilant in quejl of delight. Sped?. 

2. [For inquejld] An empanell’d jury. 

What’s my offence ? 

Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 

What lawful quejl have given their verdidt up 

Unto the frowning judge. Shakefp. Richard III. 

n. Searchers. Colledtivelv. 

^ — 

You have been hotly call’d for. 

When, being not at your lodging to be found. 

The fenate fent above three feveral qucjls 

To fearch you out. Shakefp. Othello . 

4. Enquiry; examination. 

O place and greatnefs ! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falfe and moll contrarious quejls 
Upon thy doings. Shakefp. Meajure for Me a Jure. 

5. Requeft ; defire ; felicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paffion. Herbert. 

To Quest, v. n. [ queter, Fr. from the noun.] To go in 
fearch. * 

Qut/stant. n. f [from quejlcr, Fr.] Seeker ; endeavourer 
after. 

See, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braveft quejlant fhrinks, find what you feek. 

That fame may cry you loud. Shakefp. 

QUE'STION. n.f [ queftion , Fr. quajiio, Latin.] 

1. Interrogatory; any thing enquired. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitted to afk queftions , it is 
more reafon for the entertainment of the time, that ye afk 
me cueflions , than that I afk you. Bacon. 

2. Enquiry ; difquiiition. 

It is to be put to quejiion , whether it be lawful for chriftian 
princes to make an invafive war limply for the propagation of 
the faith. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. A d.ifpute ; a fubject of debate: 

There arofe a quejiion between fome of John’s difciples and 
the Jews about purifying. Jo. iii. 25. 

4. Affair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try’d, 

Suppofe the quejiion not your own. Swift , 

5. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 

This is not my writing. 

Though I confefs much like the charadter : 

But out of quejiion ’tis Maria’s hand. Shakefp. 

’Tis time for him to (hew himfelf, when his very being is 
called in quejiion , and to come and judge the world, when 
men begin to doubt whether he made it. Tillotfon. 

The doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, 
is flronger againft thefe moral principles than the other ; not 
that it brings their truth at all in quejiion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and delolate, without the 
benign influence of the folar rays, which without quejiion is 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

But whofoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
furely deferved leaft to be called in quejiion for this fault. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 31. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fufficient to put the perfon to 
the rack or quejiion , according to the civil law, and not bring 
him to condemnation. AyliJJe's Parergon. 

8. State of being the fubjedt of prefent enquiry. 

If we being defendants do anfwer, that the ceremonies in 
quejiion are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is chiidifti and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing in. quejiion , and (hew the poverty of our caufe, the 
goodnefs whereof we are fain to beg that our adverfaries 
would grant. Hooker , b. iv. f 4. 


If he had faid, it would purchafe fix (hillings and three¬ 
pence weighty money, he had proved the matter in quejiion, 

Locke. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their pens bv 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profefs to 
ftate the points in quejiion. ~ Atterbury’s Preface. 

9. Endeavour > fearch. Not in ufe. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile quejiion bear it; 

For that it (lands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakefp■ 

ToQue' stion. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To enquire. 

Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have quejiion d more ; 

But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenfer. 

He that quejlioneth much (hall learn much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if he apply his queftions to the (kill of 
the perfons whom he afketh. Bacon’s EJfays. 

2 . To debate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think you quejiion with a Jew; 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shakefp * 

To Question, v. a. [1 quejlionner , Fr.] 

1. To examine one by queftions. 

Kjuejlion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a fen ; 

Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fen. Shakefp. 

But hark you, Kate, 

I muft not have you henceforth quejiion me. 

Whither I go. Shakefp. Henry IV, p. i. 

This conftrudtion is not fo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all to be quejlioned. Brown s Vulgar Errours, 

2. To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eftate of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does lading doubt infpire. 

And moft we quejiion what we moil: defire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in ; to mention as not to be trufted. 

Be a defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances to be de¬ 
feated by fome crofs accident, the man is then run down, his 
counfels derided, his prudence quejlioned, and his perfon 
defpifed. South's Sermon. 

Questionable, adj. [from quejiion .] 

1. Doubtful ; difputable. 

Your accuftomed clemency will take in good worth, the 
offer of thefe my Ample labours, beftowed for the neceffary 
jullification of laws heretofore made quejlionablc , becaufe not 
perfectly underftood. Hooker’s Dedication. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
breaketh, is a qucjlionable determination, both in the time 
and caufe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It is quejlionable , whether the ufe of fteel fprings was 
known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins’s Math. Aiagick. 

It is quejlionable, whether Galen ever faw the diflcCtion 
of a human body. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

2. Sufpicious ; liable to fufpicion ; liable to queftion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable. 

Thou corn’d in fuch a quejlionable (hape. 

That I will fpeak to thee. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Que'stionary. adj. [from quejiion .] Enquiring; alking 
queftions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for fometimes I 
return only yes or no to qucjlionary epiftles ot half a yard 
long. Pope to Swift.~ 

Que'stionableness. n.f. [from quejiion .] The quality ot 
being queftionable. 

Questioner, n.f. [from quejiion .] An enquirer. 

Questionless, adv . [from queJlion .~\ Certainly; without 
doubt. 

Sjuejlionlcf hence it comes that many were miftaken. Rat. 
Jpuejlionlejs duty moves not fo much upon command as 
promife ; now that which propofes the greateft and moft fuit- 
able rewards to obedience, and the greateft punifhments to 
difobedience, doubtlefs is the moft likely to inforce the one 
and prevent the other. South. 

Que'stman. I «. f [quejl, man, an <1 monger.] Starter ot 

Que'stmonger. .) lawluits or profecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they fpared none, great nor fmall, but raked over all new an 
old ftatutes, having ever a rabble of promoters, qucjlmongcis , 
and leading jurors at their command. Bacon. 

Que'strist. [from quejld\ Seeker ; purfuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot quejtrijls after him, met him at the gate. 

Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Que'stuary. adj. [from qrusjlus, Lat.] Studious of proht- 
Although lapidaries and quefluary enquirers affirm it> y e 
the writers of minerals conceive the ftone ot this name to e 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. Brown . 
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Quib. n.f. A farcafm ; a bitter taunt. Ainf The fame per¬ 
haps with quip. , 

To Qui'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To pun; to play on 

the found of words. .' . 

The firft fervice was neats tongues diced, which the pm- 

Iofophers took occafion to difeourfe and quibble upon in a 

crave formal way. L hflrange. 

QUFBBLE. n.f [from quidlibet, Latin.] A low conceit de¬ 
pending on the found of words ; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe to immortalize puns and quibbles , 
and to let pofterity lee their forefathers were blockheads. Add. 

Ouirks or quibbles have no place in the fearch alter truth. 
^ * Watts. 

Qui'bbler. n.f. [from quibble.] A punfter. 

QUICK, adj. [epic, Saxon.] 

1. Living; not dead. . . ,, , 

Thev fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 

againft'us. „ Pfilm cxxW. 3. 

If there be quick raw flefti in the rifings, it is an old le- 
profy. Lev. xiii. ic. 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer, 

As the fun makes ; here noon, there day, there night 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, fome quick, fome 
dead. Davies. 

Thence (hall come. 

When this world’s diflolution (hall be ripe, 

With glory and pow‘r to judge both quick and dead. Milt, 

2. Swift; nimble ; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quick and 
fpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent aftedtions, the very 
wings of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 3 3. 

3. Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

4. Adtive ; fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great fagacity in bufinefs, and he preferved fo 
great a vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty, 
that fome, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age than 
before. Clarendon. 

A man muft have paffed his noviciate in finning, before 
he comes to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firft produced of an egg, is a blind 
and dull worm ; but that which hath its refurredtion thence, 
is a quick eyed, volatile and fprightly fly. Grew’s Cofmol . 

Quick, adv. Nimbly ; fpeedily ; readily. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This (hall your underftanding clear 
Thofe things from me that you (hall hear, 

Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke.. 

T. his is done with little notice, if we confider how very 
quick the actions of the mind are performed, requiring not 
time, but many of them crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

Quick, n.f 

1. A live animal. 

Peeping clofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick , 

Whofe (hape appeared not; 

But were it fairy, fiepd or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manful thereat fhot. Spenfer. 

2. 1 he living fle(h ; fenfible parts. 

L Stanley held, that a fon ot king Edward had ftill the 
better light, it was to teach all England to fay as much ; and 
therefore that fpeech touched the quick. Bacon. 

Seiz’d with fudden fmart, 

Stung to the quick, he felt it at his -heart. Dfydcn. 

I he thoughts of this difgraceful compofition fo touches me 
to the quick, that I cannot deep. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of J. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to the 
quick, is almoft univerfal, and with reafon, fince it not only 
d if charges a pernicious ichor, but makes way for topical ap- 

P lca . tlons r Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Living plants. 6 J 

5 or molofing of land, the moft ufual way is with a ditch 
and bank (et with quick. Mortimer's Hu handrs. 

Quick be am, or quickcnirce. n.f. J 

$uicBeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irifli a(h is a 
ipcc.es of wild afli, preceded by bloflbms of an agreeable 

ToTuKCREN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxomf'' 

I. I o make alive. 

All they that go down into the duft, (hall kneel before him • 
and no man hath quickened his own foul. Plalm xxii in’ 

wdl never torget thy commandments; for with them 
thou haft quickened me. nr , 

rjaim cxix. 
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This my mean talk would be 

As heavy to me, as’tis odious ; but ^ . 

The miftrefs which I ferve, quickens what s dead, 

And makes my labours pleafures. Shakejp. Tempejt. 

To quicken with killing ; had my lips that power. 

Thus would I wear them out. Shakefp. Ant. and Ueop. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d 
You give fuch lively life, fuch quick'ning pow’r. 

And influence of'fuch celeftial kind. 

As keeps it ftill in youth’s immortal flower. Davies, 

He throws 

FI is influence round, hnd kindles as he goes ; 

Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beads and fowls 
With breath are quicken'd, and attradl their fouls. Dry den. 

2 . To haften ; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a mo¬ 
tion, than raife or ceale it; as it is eafier to make a dog go 
flower, than to make him (land ftill. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Others were appointed to confider of penal laws and pro¬ 
clamations in force, and to quicken the execution of the moft 
principal. Haywajd. 

Though any commodity (hould (hift hands never lo (alt, 
yet, if they did not ceafe to be any longer traffick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent. Locke . 

3. To (harpen ; to actuate ; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were aftonilhed, my mind forced them 
to quicken themfelves ; becaufe I had learnt of him, how littfo 
favour he is wont to (hew in any matter of advantage. Sidney . 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that quickens 
the appetite to enjoy fo tempting a prize. South . 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their tafte already 
extinguiflied. Tatler , N y 57. 

This review he makes ufe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thofe'advantages 
to which the mercy of God had called them by the gofpel. 

Rogers’s Sermons, 

The defire of fame hath been no inconfiderable motive to 
quicken you in the purfuit of thofe adfions, which will beft 
deferve it. Swift. 

ToQuFcken. v. n. 

1. To become alive : as, a woman quickens with child. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You (hould not rufHe thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They rub out of it a red duft, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sandys’s Journey, 

The heart is the firft part that quickens , and the laft that 
dies. Ray on the Creation . 

2. To move with adfivity. / 

Sees by degrees a purer blufli arife. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes; Pope ; 

Qui'ckener. n.J. [from quicken. J 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which actuates. ^ 

Love and enmity, averfation and fear are notable whetters 
and quickeners of the fpirit of life in all animals. More . 

Qui'cklime. n. f [calx viva, Lat. quick and Ihne .] Lime 
unquenched. 

After burning the ftone, when lime is in its perfect and un¬ 
altered ftate, it is called quicklune. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

Qui' ckly. adv. [fiom quick. ] Nimbly; fpeedily ; actively. 

Thou corn’ll to ufe thy tongue : thy ftory quickly. Shak . 
1 leafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceffities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided for; 
and then all that follows is an oppreflion. South 

Qui'ckness. n. f. [from quick.] 

1. Speed ; velocity ; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the (Length of its motion, is 
abated in the flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extra¬ 
ordinary quicknefs of its motion, muft be allowed for in the 
great (Length that is required unto it. Wilkins, 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, refleas with a greater ardour 
and quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaft 

, r South's Sermons. 

2. Activity; brifknefs, 

1 he beft choice is of an old phyfician and a young lawyer * 
ecau e, w ere eirors are fatal, ability of judgment and mo- 

eia l01 j.. aie lec l UIle d ; but where advantages may be wrought 
upon diligence and quicknefs of wit. j Vo ^ on 

the Wifov^ 0f f the ima Sj n ? tion is feen ^ the invention, 
dit) in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreffion. 

3. Keen fenfibility. 

anS^rrit y} ftftl. fenfatl0n bC 3,1 inc0nve “;o - 

4* Sharpnefs ; pungency. Dot^t* 
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, linger renders it brifk, and cbrre&s its windiriefs, and 
juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 
fant quicknefs. Mortimer's Hufbandryi 

^cksand. n -f- [quick and Jand .] Moving fand ; unfolid 
ground. 

What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea ? 

hat Clarence, but a quickfand of deceit ? Shakefp. 

Undergirding the {hip, and fearing left they fhould fall into 
the qui ckjands, they {brake fail, and fo were driven. Acts xxvii. 

But when the veflel is on quickjancls caft. 

The flowing tide does more the linking hafte. Dryden. 

Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, Items the tide to her 
relief, and like another Neptune fhoves her off the quick- 

J an ff s ' Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1 have marked out feveral of the fhoals and quickfands of 
iite, in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. 

to Quickset, v. a. [quick and fct. ] To plant with li vino- 
plants. 

In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 

Get let to quickfet it, learn cunningly which. Differ. 
A man may ditch and quickfet three poles a day, where 
the ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer. 
Qui ckset. n. f [quick and fct .] Living plant fet to 


grow. 


Plant quicrfcts and tranlplant fruit trees towards the de- 

. c , ‘try Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Nine in ten of the quickfet hedges are ruined for want of 

r\ 1 ' / Swift s Mifcellanies. 

iUht SI GHTED * adj ’ [qmck and flght ' ] Havin s a {harp 

No body will deem the quickejlfighted amongft them to have 
very enlarged views in ethicks. j oc ^ g 

No article of religion hath credility enough for them : and 
yet thefe fame cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can fwallow 
down this fottifh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentlev 

iiiht KSIGHT£DNESS * n ‘ f ' C from Wutfghted.'] Sharpnefs of 

CD 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the know¬ 
ledge that is in others, than the blindnefi of a mole is an ar- 
gument againft the quickfightednef of an eagle. Locke 

Quicksilver n.f [quick and ftlverargentum vivum, Lat.l* 
^uckfilver , called mercury by the chymifts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the heavieft of all known bodies next to 
gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure • its 

na S r * e r S J°J lomo S el l e and iim P le > that ‘t is a queftion whether 
gold ltlelf be more fo : it penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle, and in part difl'olves them * it 
is wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boiling 
water: it is the leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every fmaller 
urop may be again divided by the lighteft touch into a multi¬ 
tude of others, and is the moft divifible of all bodies • mer 
cury very readily mixes with gold, fllver, lead and tin, by 
chymical operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron ; and it mixes eafily with zink and bifmuth amono- 
the femimetals : the fpeciflck gravity of pure mercury is to 
water as , 4020 to iooo, and as it is the heavieft of all fluids, 
it is alfo the cokleft, and when heated the hotteft: of the va¬ 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeft 
and molt valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red colour : native cinnabar is principally found 
in the mines of Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in Italy, 
and fome others in Spam, Hungary, and the Eaftlndies : 
quickJilver is alio found fometimes in its pure and fluid ftate 
lodged in cavit.es of hard {tones in the cinnabar mines, and 
the purer ores are chiefly compofed of cinnabar in fmall quan¬ 
tities, mixed with various other fubftances : the ancients all 
elteemed qmckfiher a poifon, nor was it brouaht into internal 
nle till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which was 
hi It occafioned by the Ihepherds, who ventured to give it their 
lheep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it it 
was (oon concluded, that men might take it fafely : in time 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, fwal- 
Jowed it in Vaft quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ftool : but too free a ufe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without danger : the miners 
ieldom follow their occupation above three or four years, and 
then die in a moft miferable condition ; and the artificers 
who have much dealing in it, are generally feized with pa¬ 
ra Jy tick diforders: however, under proper regulation, it is 
a moft excellent medicine. Hill's Materia Medica . 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 
has weight and fimilarity of parts, it is neither diffiolvable by 

, e ; n ] a r ^ a , b e nor hxed : it feems to conftitute a particular 
c ais of fofiils, and is rather the mother or bafis of all metals 
than a metal itfclf: mercury is of confiderable ufe in gilding’ 
making looking-glaftes, in refining gold, and various oth?r 
mechanical operations befides medicine. Chambers 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red role • 
the beft was wont to be made in Libia of brimftone and quick- 

J ,:mr burnt ’ Peacham on Drawing. 
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Quicksilvered, adj. [from quick/,hey.] Overbid 

quickfilver. Mth 

Metal is more difficult to polifti than gUfs, and is f 
wards very apt to be fpoiled by tarnifhing, and’reflect, „ 
much light as glafs quickfilvered over does : I would pron f ? 
to ufe inftead of the metal a glafs ground concave on the f 
fide, and as much convex on the backiide, and quickfh^'i 
over on the convex fide. n . 

SjUl'DAM. [Latin,] Somebody. 

For envy of fo many worthy quidams, which catch at ih 
garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perfuaded ' 
pluck outof the hateful darknefs thole fo many excellent*n t0 
of^yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal 

^ St’ f 

QuFddany. n.f. [cydonium, cydoniatum, Lat. quidden, Gerrn 

a quince.J, Marmalade 5 confection of quinces made’with 
fugar. Icn 

QuFddit. n. f [corrupted from quidlibet , Lat. or f ro 
que dit , Fr.] A fubtilty ; an equivocation. A low word ™ 
Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be V 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? SI k 
Qg i'ddii y. 7i. f [ quidditas , low Latin.] ' ’ mk% 

1. Kite nee ; that which is a proper anfwer to the queftion oa ;j 

eft? a fcholaftick term. * > « 

Fie could reduce all tilings to acts. 

And knew their natures and abftracfs, 

W here entity and quiddity, 

The ghofts of defuna bodies fly. IiudilrdL t : 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil ; a captious queftion. 

Mifnomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I leave to th- 

protefiors of law Camden's Retuam 

Qui'escence. n.f. [from quiefco, Lat.] Reft; repofe 

Whether the earth move or reft, I undertake not to deter 
mine : my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 
the belief of its qmejcence , the teftimony of fenfe, is W e-lc 
and frivolous. Glai’vill’s S 

Quiescent, adj. [qui efsens, Latin.] Refting ; not being In 
motion; not movent; lying at repofe. " D 

Though the earth move, its motion muft needs be as in- 
fenbble as if it were quie/ent. Glam,ill’s Scepf. 

. * , ri S* u fi de 5 flom whence the motion of the body be- 
ginneth, is the adtive or moving fide; but the fmifter is the 
weaker or more quie/ent fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Sight takes m at a greater diftance and more variety at 
once, comprehending alfo quie/ent ohjedls, which feeannv 

°? f n ,°;- • r Holder’s Elements of Speech, 

if it be in fome part movent, and in fome part quicken,, 
it muft needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew 

Preilion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right 
lines beyond an obftacle which flops part of the motion, but 
Will bend and fpread every way into the quic/cent medium, 

ffrn^FT- S FT nd th 5 0bftade - r Newton's Opuch. 

QUI LI. adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 

1. Still; free from difturbance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath. 

And flyding foft, as down to fleep her laid, 

She ended all her woe in quiet death. Fa. Queen. 

This life is beft, ^ 

If quiet life is beft ; fweeter to you, 

That have a iharper known. Shale/p. Cymbelke. 

2. reaceable ; not turbulent; not offenfive ; mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet Vpirit. 1 Pet. 

3. Still ; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 

n 1 _ , Judges xvi. 2. 

4. Smooth; not ruffled. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the ftubbornefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. 

Qp 1 et. n.f [q-us, Lat.] Reft; repofe; tranquillity ; free¬ 
dom from difturbance ; peace ; fecurity. 

came ^ nto Uaifh unto a people that were at quiet 

and lecure. v,, > ••• 

judges xvu\. 27. 

1 h f re hx d the ir arms, and there renew’d their name. 

And there in quiet rules. Dryden's Dneis. 

Indulgent quiet, pow’r ferene. 

Mother of joy and love. Hughs. 

I o Qui et. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. lo calm ; to lull ; to pacify; to put to reft. 

. J r he loweft de gree of faith, that can quiet the foul of man, 
is a firm convicbon that God is placable. Forbes. 

2 . To ftill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal 

motion, joined to fubftance, we have the idea of an imma¬ 
terial fpirit. Locket 

Quieter, n.f. [from quiet.] The perfon or thing that quiets. 
Qui'etism. n. f [from quiet.] 

What is called by the poets apathy or di/]iaffion, by the 
ceptic o indifturbance, by the MoJinifts quietifn, by common 

men peace of conlcience, feems all to mean but great trail- 
quility of mind. - Tm ^ 

QuFetly. 
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Qe Fetly. adv. [from quiet.] 

1. Calmly: without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreffing 
in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly and patiently recommend 
his eftate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves quietly and 
modeftly by the way as they weiit; yet they doubted that 
would but make them more hungry to fall upon the fpoiljn 
the end. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. At reft ; without agitation. 

QuFetKESS* n.f. [from quiet.] 

1. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel quietnefs neither returning to miflike nor pro¬ 
ceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious ftill after one 
manner. Sidney, b. ii e 

That which we move for our better inftrutftion fake, 
turneth into anger and choler in them ; they grow altogether 
out of quietnefs with it; they anfwer fumingly. Hooker . 

2 . Peace ; tranquillity. 

Stop effufion of ourchriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What miferies have both nations avoided, and what quiet¬ 
nefs and fecurity attained by their peaceable unio nl Hayward. 

3. Stilnefs; calmnefs. 

Qu Fetsome. adj. [from quiet.] Calm; ftill; undifturhed. 
Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quiet fome. 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Spen r er. 

QuFetude. n.J. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] Reft; repofe; 
tranquillity. Not in common ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude 
and ferenitude in the affections. JVotton on Education. 

Quill. n.J. 

1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which pens are 
made. 

Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to them ; 
the bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the {hell 
of the egg, and their quills. Bacon's Nat. Hfory. 

2. The inftrument of writing. 

I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in that ifland, 
the proper fubjeeft of my quill. IVotton's Buckingham. 

Thole lives they fail’d to refeue by their {kill. 

Their mufe would make immortal with her quill. Garth. 

From him whofe quills ftand quiver’d at his ear. 

To him that notches fticks at Weftminfter. Pope. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near thefe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
fide was feen the quill darting porcupine. Arbuth. and Pope. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

1'hc prefumptuous damfel raffily dar’d 
The goddefs’ felf to challenge to the field. 

And to compare with her in curious {kill, 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spcnfcr. 

5. The inftrument with which muficians ftrike their ftrings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious quill 
Strike fev’n diftinguifti’d notes, and fev’11 at once they fill. 

rv / r r * 11 *, t „ Dryden's /Eneis. 

Qj J i llet. n.f [quiuubet, Lat.] Subtilty ; nicety; fraudu¬ 
lent diftinFtion. 

‘ Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be his 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? Shah. 

A great foul weighs in the fcale of reafon, what it is to 
judge of, rather than dwell with too fcrupulous a diligence 
upon little quillets and niceties. Divbv 

Ply her with love letters and billets, * 

And bait them web for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 

Quilt, n.f [couette, I r. kulcht, Dutch ; culcita, cidcitra, Lat ) 

A cover made by ftitching one cloth over another with fome 
foft lubnance between them. 

Shiilts of rofes and fpices are nothing fo helpful, as to take 
a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little fack. Bacon. 

In bom tables, the beds were covered with magnificent 
qutlts amongft the richer fort. ArbuthnoUn Coins. 

She on the quilt finks with becoming woe 
Wrapt in a gown, for ficknefs ami forthow.’ Pot>e 

ToQiULT .v a. [from the noun.] To ftitch one cloth upon 
another with fomethmg foft between them. F 

The {harp fteel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe neck before the quilted fell 
Then from the head the body fundred quite. Fairy S>ueen 
A bag iudted with bran is very good, but it dried, too' 

Entellus for the ftrife prfZf ***"* 

Strip’d of his quilted coat, his body bares 

Compos’d of mighty bone. ’ Dryden's Mneis. 

A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at eafe reclin’d. r> j 

Mayn c I quilt my rope ? it galls my neck. Arbuthnot 
Qfii nary. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Confiffing of fit 

his quinary number of elements ought to have been re- 
iame t0 11 e generality °f animals and vegetables. Boyh 


Quince, n.f. [coin, Fr. quidden , German ] 

I; The tree. 

The quince tree is of a low 1 ftature ; the branches ar£ 
diffufed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear treee; but, however cultivated, the fruit is fo‘ur and 
aftringent, and is covered with a kind of down : of this the 
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fpecies are fix; 

2. J he fruit. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paftry. Shakefp. 
A quince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the law : s of Solon, 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their 
marriage. Peacha?n on Dr awing ; 

To Quinch. v. h. [this word feems to be the lame with queech, 
winch and queck. ] To ftir; to flounce as in refentment or pain. 

Beftow all my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that no part 
of all that realm fhall be able to dare to quinchi Spenfer. 
Quincu'ncial. adj. [from quincunxl] Having the form of a 
quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or quincuncial difpofition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces feveral .examples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation . 

gUTNCUNX. n.f [Latin.] 

ghltincunx order is a plantation of trees, difpofed originally 
in a fquare, confifting of five trees, one at each comer, and 
a fifth in the middle, which difpofition, repeated again and 
again, forms a regular grove, wood or wildcT/iefs ; arid, when 
viewed by an angle of the fquare or paraiellogram, prefents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces feveral examples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. , Ray on the Creation. 

He whofe light’ning pierc’d th’ Iberian lines, 

Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines; Popei 
FfUlNEfU AGE SIMA. [Latin.] Quinquagefima funday, fo 
called becaufe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers ; ftirove funday. Didli 

Qutnqua'ngular. adj. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having 
five corners* 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to 
the lides of the talus, is of a figure quinquangular. TVoodw. 

Exactly round, cidinatdly quinquangular, or having the fides 
parallel. ^ More's Antidote againf Atheifm . 

Quinquarti'cular. adj. [quinque aild articulus, Lat.] Con¬ 
fifting of five articles. 

1 hey have given an end to the quinquarticular contioverfly, 
for none have iince undertaken to fay more. Sanger [on. 

Qui'NQUEFiD. adj. [quit:que an dfiido, Lat.] Cloven in hve." 

Quin-Defoliated, adj. [quinque a D d^ folium, Lat.] Having 
five leaves. 0 

QpiNQ\jE / NNiAL. adj. [quinquemiis, Lat.] Laftin^ five wears ; 
happening once in rive years. 

QyFvSV. n.f [corrupted from fqnindncy.] A tumid inflam- 
jnation m the throat, which fometimes produces fuffocation. 

I he throttling qumjey ’tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatics i lend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Great heat and cold, fucceeding one another, occafion 
pleurifies and quinfies Arbuthnot on Air. 

Quint, n.f. [quint, Fr.] A fct of five. 

For ftate has made a quint 

Of generals he’s lifted in’t . ••• 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down; and that, which here ftands im 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeleis block oi l a 

'SfSSS™*- «-*&*-* *■ 

From their grofs matter ftie abftradfs the forms. 

And draws a kind of quintejfence from things. Davies 
The ethereal quintcjjcnce of heav’n ' 

Flew upward, fpirited with various forms, 

That rowl d orbicular, and turn’d to ftars. MiUon 

They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the fn, r 

Sit 

2 . An extradl from anything contalnJnn- n . 1 aLt ] s Eogick. 
fmall quantity. 7 S ’ COntainiI1 S *11 its virtues in a 

To me what is this quintejfence of duft ? man delio-h^ 
me, nor woman neither. <?/ a ,1 S rr° , 1 

Who can in memory, or wit, or will, iand,t ‘ 

or , fi , re ’ P r earth, or water find? 
hat aldiymift can draw, with all his {kill 
The quintejfence of thefe out of the mind ’ n • 

For I am a very dead thing, ’ -Davies . 

In whom love wrought new aiehymy. 

For by his art he did exprefs 
A quintefjence even from nothin^nefs 

f rom dull privations and lean emptmefs n 

F’aracelfus, bv the hHn o • r Donne. 

parate the quintljfence of wine. 1 ° mtenfe C ° ldj teaches to fe “ 

Let there be light I HiH j r , Eoyle. 

Etkral, «,« of .hi,,,., 

Se,.. glMdxi . ^ 

When 
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\Vhcn the fupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior 
paffions and affe&ions following, there arifes a ferenity and 
complacency upon the whole foul, infinitely beyond the greateft 
bodily pleafures, the higheft quintejfence and elixir of worldly 
delights. South’s Sermons. 

Quintessential, adj. [from quintejfence. ] Confuting of 

quinte'flence. 

Venturous afTertions as would have puzzled the authors to 
have made them good, lpecially confidering that there is no¬ 
thing contrary to the quintejfential matter and circular figure 
of the heavens ; fo neither is there to the light thereof. Hakew. 

Quentin, n.f. [I know not whence derived ; Minfoew de¬ 
duces it from quintus , Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
every fifth year; palus quhitanus , Lat. Ainf. quintaine, Fr.J 
An upright poll:, on the top of which a crofs poft turned 
upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poll was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag; the play was to ride 
againft the broad end with a lance, and pafs by before the fand 
bag coming round, fheuld ftrike the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he. 

In honour of his bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee ; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company. 

And each one hath his livery. Benj. Johnfon . 

Quintuple, n. f [quintuple, Lat.] Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateft proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-fix, is above quintuple unto twenty-eight the 
lcaft. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Quip. n.f. [derived, by the etymologifts, from whip.] A 
fharp jeft ; a taunt; a farcafm. 

Notwithstanding all her fudden quips, 

The leaft whereof would quell a lover’s hope. 

Yet, fpaniel like, the more {he fpurns my love, 


Q. U I 


The more it grows, and fawneth on her ftill. 


Shakefp. 


If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: this is called the 
quip modeft. * Shakefp . As You Like it. 

Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Equips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Milton . 

To Quip. v. a. To rally with bitter farcafms. Ainfivorth. 

QUIRE, n.f. [ choeur , Fr. choro, Italian.] 

1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early bloffoms bore. 

And all the quire of birds did fweetly fing, 

And told that garden’s pleafures in their caroling. Fa. Efti. 

Myfelf have lim’d a bufh for her, 

And plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. Shakefp . 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 
To fhepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Meffiah now was born. Milton. 

I may worfhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow’d and virgin quires, Milton . 

As in beauty file furpafs’d the quire. 

So nobler than the reft was her attire. Dry den. 

2. The part of the church where the fervice is fang. 

I am all on fire, 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 

Shall quench my rage. Cleaveland. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire , 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. Dryden. 

The fox obfeene to gaping tombs retires. 

And wolves with howling fill the facred quires. Pope . 

3. [ Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confifting of twenty-four 
fheets. 

To Quire, v. n. [from the noun.] To fing in concert. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young-cy’d cherubims. Shakefp, 

My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls afleep. . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Qu Frister. n.f [from quire.] Chorifter j one who fings 
in concert, generally in divine fervice. 

'Fhe coy quirijters , that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. j ThomforCs Spring. 

Quirk, n. f [of this word I can find no rational derivation.] 

1. Quick ftroke j fharp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firft face of neither on the ftart. 

Can woman me unto’t. Shakefp, 

2. Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others to tafte their 
valour j belike, this is a man of that quirk. Shakefp. 

I may chance to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Sbakejp. 


Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jefts and repartees 
may agreeably entertain, but have no place in the fearch after 
truth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind 

3. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diftin£Hon. 

Moft fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid, 

That paragons delcription and wild fame, 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Sbakeff) 
Let a lawyer tell them he has fpied fome defefl in an en¬ 
tail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, and leave 
nothing to the mercy of a law quirk ? Decay of Piety, 

Ply her with love letters and billets, ^ 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 
There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the ftroke of the 

law. L’EJlranges Fables . 

4. Loofe light tune. 

Now the chappel’s filver bell you hear, 

That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r; 

Light quirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 

To Quit. v. a. part. pafT. quit ; pret. I have quit or quitted . 
[ quiter, Fr. auitare , Italian ; quitar , Spanifh.] 

1. To difcharge an obligation; to make even. 

We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft made us 

to fwear. J 0 f. ii. 20. 

By this a&, old tyrant, 

I {hall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 

I was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 

To John I ow’d great obligation ; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publifh it to all the nation ; 

Sure John and I are more than quit. Prior. 

2. To fet free. 

Thou art quit from a thoufand calamities; therefore let 
thy joy, which fhould be as great for thy freedom from them, 
as is thy fadnefs when thou feeleft any of them, do the fame 
cure upon thy difcontent. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much : bent rather how I may be quit 
Faireft and eafieft of this cumb’rous charge. Milton. 

To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face ; what have you found fo terrible in it. 

Wake. 

3. To carry through ; to difcharge ; to perform. 

Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. Daniel f 

4. To clear himfelf of an affair. 

Samfbn hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finifh’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 

Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. Milton . 

5. To repay ; to requite. 

He fair the knight faluted, louting low. 

Who fair him quitted , as that courteous was. Fa. Ijhieen. 

Enkindle all the fparks of nature. 

To quit this horrid aft. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To vacate obligations. 

For our reward. 

All our debts are paid ; dangers of law. 

Actions, decrees, judgments againft us quitted. B. Johnf. 
One ftep higher 

Would fet me higheft, and in a moment quit 

The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 

7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo much 
as to quit their charges; becadfe truth, which is the fecretof 
the moft high God, whofe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaffed with that wit and thofe fenfes which are 
our own. Hooker, b. i. 

Far other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our eftates require. 

Think on thy fins, which man’s old foeprefents 
Before that judge that quits each foul his hire. Fairfax. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? and does not the flame 
at the fame time warm and enlighten the air ? and does not 
the earth quit fcores with all the elements in the noble fruits 
that iffue from it. South’s Sermons. 

Still I fhall hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryd. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to 
quit the coft of the carriage. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

8. [Contracted from acquit.] Toabfolve; to acquit. 

Nor further feek what their offences be, 

Guiltlefs I quit) guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 

9. To abandon; to forfake. 

Their father. 

Then old and fond of iffue, took fuch forrow, 

1 hat he quit being. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Honours are promis’d 

To all will quit ’em ; and rewards propos’d 

Even to flaves that can detect their courfes. Benj. Johnfon. 

1 Such 


QUO 

Such variety of arguments only diffract the underftanding, 
fuch a fuperficial way of examining is to quit truth for ap¬ 
pearance, only to ferve our vanity. Locke. 

1 o. To refign ; to give up. 

The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms. 

With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs, 

Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms. 

And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. Prior. 

Qui'tchgrass. n.f. [cpice, Saxon.] Dog grafs. 

They are the belt corn to grow on grounds fubjedt to 
auitchgrafs or other weeds. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Qu ite. adv. [this is derived, by the etymologifts, from quitte, 
difeharged, free, Fr. which however at firft appearance un¬ 
likely is much favoured by the original ufe of the word, which 
was, in this combination, quite and clean ; that is, with a 
clean riddance : its prefent fignification was gradually intro¬ 
duced.] Completely; perfectly. 

Thofe latter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 
r.eceffary. Ho kcr, b. i. 

He hath fold us, and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 
If fome foreign ideas will offer themfelves, rejedf them, 
and hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubjedt in hand. Locke. 

The fame adlions may be aimed at different ends, and arife 
from quite contrary principles. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Qy.' TRENT, n.f. [quit and rent.] Small rent referved. 

Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a fmall 
quitrent , which every one would be content to pay towards 
the guard of the feas. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

My old matter, a little before his death, wifhed him joy 
of the eftate which was falling to him, defiring him only to 
pay the gifts of charity he had left as quitrents upon the 
eftate. Addifon’s Spectator) N Q 517. 

Quits, inter], [from quit.] An exclamation ufed when any 
thing is repayed and the parties become even. 

Quittance, n.f. [quitance, Fr.] 

1. Difcharge from a debt or obligation ; an acquitance. 

Now I am rememb’red, he fcorn’d at me ! 

But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. Shakefp. 

2. Recompence; return ;. repayment. 

Mine eyes faw him in bloody ftate, 

Rend’ring faint quittance , wearied and outbreath’d. 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii, 

' Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his fteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itfelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

A ^, ld * e quittance. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

We fhall forget the office of our hand. 

Sooner than quittance of defert and merit. ShnknCu 

To Quittance, v. a. [from the noun.I To repay : to re- 
compenfe. A word not ufed. “ 

Embrace me then this opportunity. 

As fitting beft to quittance their deceit. Shakpfa 

Qu Ft ter. n.f ona/cejp. 

1. A deliverer. r . 

2. Scoria of tin. Xmfworth 

Quitterbone. n.f. ^nfivortb. 

Quiiterlme is a hard round fwelling upon the coronet, be- 

7«-mon. y 
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n. or covet.j A cafe for arrows. 

As Dianne hunted on a day. 

She chanc’d to come where Cupid lay, 

His quiver by his head, 

One of his fhafts fhe Hole awav. 

And one of hers did clofe convey 
Into the other’s Head ; 

With that love wounded my love’s heart, 

W Dianne beads with Cupid’s dart. o. . 

1 1.111J s nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
flioulders naked, bows in their hands, and ^rWr by th^ 

Her founding quiver on her (boulder ty’d ® raw,ri &‘ 
Jne hand a dart, and one a bow funnly’d * r> / 

Quiver .adj. Nimble ; adive. PP y ’ Dryden. 

, Dhere was a little quiver fellow and he TO „ lt u 

to^: u ;:*. nd hewouid ab ° utand ab ° ut - an s$ u 

1 ■. To quake ; to play with a tremulous motion. 

1 he birds chaunt melody on every bufh, 
i he green leaves quiver with the cooling wind Sh»h A 

O er the pommel caft the knight, & * a typ* 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

Lz quicci d with his feet, and lay for dead n / 

A Z i T r 3 ! F ' in = his f u' ious foul broke loofe * ' 

nd left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground ’ /Urr 

Eun-d.ce with quWring voief he mourn’d * 

And Leber s banks Eurydice'return’d ’ ’ r ' • 

Dancing fun beams on the waters play’d, J * TnV ‘ a ' 
And verdant alders form’d a juiv’rinfhd. Po{e _ 


QUO 


Popi 


Milton. 


The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

2 . Tofhiver; to fhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken with fuch a quivering , that fhe thought it more wifdom 
to lean herfelf to a tree and look on. Sidney y b. ii. 

QuFvered. adj. [from quiver.] 

1. Furnifhed with a quiver. 

’Tis chaftity, 

She that has that, is clad in compleat fteel. 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths. 

Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. 

2 . Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whofe quills ftand quivered at his ear, 

To him who notches flicks at Weftminfter. ‘ Pope. 

To Quob. v . n. [a low word.] To move as the embrio does 
in the womb ; to move as the heart does when throbbing. 

FfUCyDLABET. n. f. [Latin.] A nice point ; a fubtilty. 

He who reading on the heart. 

When all his quodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulfe and heat. 

Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 

Quodlibeta^ian. n.f. [quodlibet, Lat.] One who talks or 
difputes on any fubjedf. Diff. 

Quodlibe'tical. adj. [quodlibet , Lat.] Not reftrained to a 
particular fubjeift : in the fchools thefes or problems, anciently 
propofed to be debated for curiofity or entertainment, were 
fo called. Dtil„ 

Quoif. n.f [coiffe, Fr.] 

1. Any cap with which the head is covered. See Coif. 

Hence thou fickly quoif 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 

Which princes, flefh’d with conqueft, aim to hit. Shakefp . 

2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. 

To Quoif. v. a. [coeff'eV) Fr.] To cap ; to drefs with a head- 

drefs. 

She is alwa ys quoijfed with the head of an/elephant, to 
fhow that this animal is the breed of that country. Addifon . 

Quoi'ffure. n. f \_coeffure , Fr.J Head-drefs. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular in her 
quoijfure. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Quoil. n. f See Coil. 

Quoin, n.f [coin, Fr.] 

1. Corner. 

A fudden tempeft from the defert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew. 

Then whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys. 
Build brick houfes with ftrong and firm quoins or columns 
at each end. Mortimer’s Hufbandry . 

2. An inftrument for railing warlike engines. Ainfworth. 

Quoit, n.f. [coete, Dutch.] 

1. Something thrown to a great diftance to a certain point. 

He plays at quoits well. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

When he played at quoits, he was allowed his breeches 
and ftockmgs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2 . I he difeus of the ancients is fometimes called in Englifh 
quoit, but improperly; the game of quoits is a game of (kill ; 

the difeus was only a trial of ftrength, as among us to throw 
the hammer. 

To Quoit, v.n. [from the noun.] To throw quoits; to play 
at quoits Dryden ufes it to throw the difeus. See the noun 
Moble youths for mafterfhip fhould ftrive 
To quoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive Drvden 

JlTfir-r o ; 'T'~ ^1_ * J 


To Quoit, v. a. To throw. 

mrjdrDJM d r°T W £ Bardo 'P h >. like u a fto^-groat (hilling. Shai. 
word tin *J Havin S been formerly. A ludicrous 

This is the quondam Jcing, let’s feize upon him: Shakefp. 
W hat lands and lordfhips for their owner knov* 

My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden 

Quook . preterite of quake. Obfolete. ^ryaen. 

Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 

1 et at the lion’s fkin he inlv auook o* r 

QUORUM, n.f [Latin.] A bench of juflices ; fuch a^mmil 
ber of any officers as is Efficient to do bufmefs. 

1 hey were a parcel of mummers, and being himfelf on- 

the UZT '-"a'* ° Wn , countr y> he wondered that none of 
the M,ddlefex jufttces took care to lay fome of them by the 

Quo'ta. «./ [quetus Latl Aflra^n N ° 

to each J iq 9 J A lhare 3 a proportion as affigned 


to each. 
Scarce 


Ql OTA'Tiof). n. f. [from quote.] Add 'f on - 

1 . I he act of quoting ; citation. 

" illuftration. 

writers, cannot doubt how lirrlp r ^ am * ned tbe citations of 
where the originals are wanting. ^ 1 uotat,ms de <erve, 

E F^’ d his tro P es > and preach’d up patience 
hack d his opinion with q uo t a ,i 0 „ Si P P atlence > 

To QUOTE. 
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To QUOTE, v. a . [ quoter, Fr.] To cite an authour or paf- 
fage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority or illus¬ 
tration the words of another. 

The fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 
paint the margent. _ Whitgifte. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. Stillingfl. 

He changed his mind, fay the papers, and quote for it 
Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex¬ 
pounded them wrong.. Atterbury. 

He will, in the middle of a feflion, quote paflages out of 
Plato and Pindar. . Swift’s Mfcellanies. 

Quo'ter. n. f. [from quote."] Citer; he that quotes. 

I propofed this paflage entire, to take off the difguife which 
its quoter put upon it. _ _ Atterbury. 

Quoth, verb, hnperfedf. [this is only part of epo^an, Saxon, 
retained in Englifr, and is now only ufed in ludicrous 
language. It is ufed by Sidney irregularly in the fecond 
perion.J S^uotb /, fay I or faid I; quoth he, fays he or 
faid he. 

Enjoying quoth you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Shall we, quoth he, fo bafely brook 

This paltry afs. Hudibras. 


Quoti'dian. adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus , Latin.] Daily* 
happening every day. ' y 

Quotidian things, and equidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne 

Nor was this a frort fit of fhaking, as an ague, but a 
quotidian fever, always increafing to higher inflammation. 

King Charles. 

QuotFdian. n. f [febris quotidiana , Lat.j A quotidian 
fever ; a fever which returns every day. 

If I could meet that fancy monger, I would give him fome 
good counfel; for he feems to have the quotidian of love, 

. . Shakefpeare . 

Quotient, n. f. [quotient,¥r. quoties, Latin.] 

In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced by the di~ 
vifion of the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker 
To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair of flairs 
of an equal height, they conlider the height of the room in 
feet and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whofe pro- 
dud, with the number of odd inches, gives the fum of the 
whole height in inches, which fum they divide by the number 
of fteps they intend to have in that height, and the quotient 
frail be the number of inches and parts that each ftep fhall 
be high. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercife. 
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Is called the canine letter, becaufe it is uttered with 
fome refemblance to the growl or fiiarl of a cur i 
it has one conftant found in Englilh, fuch as it 
has in other languages ; as red, rofe , more, mu- 
-r riatick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an h, rhapfody : r is never mute, unlefs the fe¬ 
cond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are ufed; as 
myrrh. 

To Ra'batf.. v. n. [rabattre, Fr.] In falconry, to recover a 
hawk to the fid again. Jmfworth. 

to Rabbet, v. a. [ ralatre , rabotir, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
board ftraight or iquare down, that the edge of another board 
cut down m the fame manner, may join' into the fquare of 
the firlt; and this lapping over of two boards is called 
rabbeting. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbeted 
on its outfide about half an inch into the frame, and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground-fell, are groved fquare. 

r, / r rc i , , Moxor.'i Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ra'ebet. nf. [from the verb.] Ajointmade by paring two 
pieces fo that they wrap over one another 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the rabbets of the door 
r wuhm the rabbets of the door-pod. Moxon', Meehan. Excr. 

Ra'bbi'n. \ f- A d ° a ° r amon S the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbin, fay, that nature hat], given man for 

he pronouncing of all letters, the lips, the teed,, the tongue 
the palate and throat. n G . 5 

Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your mafteif evef Chrift 
and all ve are brethren. ... v 

RaTbit .'n f. [robbe robbebin, Dutch.] A fuTaXinaS'thai 
lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. 7 " 

I knew a wench married, as ftmTvrm .1 , 

.1.1. „ii,; SM4 t 

-4 SS3& Kfcjfis r*- 

it he law any, he lliould be fiknt for fea- off 111 that 

but he no fioner cfpied a comnant of u Can ' ,g of thcm i 

aloud, ecce multi cuniculi ; which hi had"nffoonerfdd Tut 
the conies ran to their burrows • anrf k k • , 1 but 

•hem for it, anfwercd, dim w ou d hl X 2 l h “* ed * 
rabbits underftood Latin > l th ? ught that 'he 

Go bring the rabble here to this place 7 , & 

Of thefe his (everal ravifrmontc 1 7 • Shakefp. 

away of men’s wives came in • 11 «\ and ftealing 

all that rabble of Gmcia” for'rie! ° “ fab ^ -d 
1 he better fort abhors ifurrili’ty ' Ra!ei i h - 

And often cenfures what the rabble like p r 

proiane, atheiiKcal, epicurean 'rabble, wfct 


RAC 

The rabblcment houted, clap’d their chopt hands, and ut¬ 
tered a deal of ftinking breath. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other of the fame rabblement. Camden’s Remains. 

Ra bid. adj. [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce ; furious j mad. 

Ra binet. n. f. A kind of fmaller ordnance. /, ~ r --- * r 
RACE. n. f. [race, I r. from radice, Lat.] 

A family afeending. 


Ainj worth. 


Milton, 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
Dry den. 


1. 

2. Family defeending. 

Fie in a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. 

Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 

3. A generation ; a collective family. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

A^sniSr" 1 *- ■/ ««• 

Inftead 

Of fpirits malign, a better race to brin'T 
Into their vacant room. ° 

In the races of mankind and families of the world, there 
Tright of^nh °rkanc°. Ve ^ ** ^ 
5 'ofn E /r/ ,nger - Spanifh.] A root or f^rig 

6. A particular ftrength or tafte of wine / 

any extraordinary natural force of intellect ^ ^ ‘° 

gardens there may be forms wholly irre^uhr tW 
have more beauty than of others • ° a th f ma - 7 

fome extraordinary difpofitions of nature inThe’f-at ^S 
great race of fancy or iudo-m^nf • cUre . ,n the or fome 

7 . Tm!U - 
1 o defcnbe_ races and games 

Ur tilting furniture. 

8. Courfe on the feet. Milton. 

beaks' 6 %ht ° f many birds is 'h a n the of any 

9. Progrefs; courfe. Bacon. 

which many ex. 

to a headlnnn- 1- 5 “opt his race till it came 


Sidney. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


That 


fo 


rings 


South’s 


ermons. 
a fliort 


whole nation 
world. 

To gratify the barbarous audience T„ 

rabble lcene, becaufe fhp 1 1CC ’ ^ S ave them _ 
Polybius with the fame chate»^ 

In change of government S Pre f ace to Cleomenes. 

The t abuie rule tlieir oreat nrm-p(r c 
Do lov’reign juft ice and revenge thTftaT’ 

Lis enemies have been onlv -ihlp *, Dryden. 

upon the low and ignorant rabhU - °i ,llake 1,1 im P r ^fions 
the people in a fermSnt. Jdd^l ^ / he *egs of 

Rabblement. ». r [T rnm ^u]-! J % s ^holder, N- 
fembly of mean people. Croud s tumultuous af- 

WlirT, n 1 P lude ra bblement , 

BwgothLready ftee^faft'" n0t . bide >‘ 

' ’ and faft awa y ’gan ride. Fa. 


to a headlong overthrow. 

My race of glory run, and race of frame 
J heir mmiftry perform1 
The oresf lirviT r d ’ ana race well run 

MuchoHis^thU^"^ 0 -" 

10. Train; procefs. Pope s OclyJJey. 

the profecution and" t'TofTT 1 ’ ' S Unjufl in the aggrefTor; 
invade the ancient oTT"' 6 * the def ^ant to 

now turned defendant • fhall'h r f a ggre<Tor, who is 

felf in defence ? ’ hjIi hc flt dow n, and not put him- 

re-obtaineX °* ‘ his War fdl U P°" *c lofs ofUrbin, whfchT' 
R S 0RSE - r-a„d^.] Hor.e bred to *t 

trifles, fpeaX , wkh d t'he a grc S a't V c e ft flXmcf X'’ 0 talk 0,1 
like a ,v7 roU...r. • T ^ e y> that the tongue is 

it 


like a raceberfe, which VkS 'Z‘ 7 A “» . , r- 

carries. I!> tho '-‘Her t.ie iefs weight 

Racema'tion. n.f. [racemus Ln n, „ Tddlfon. 

g ra P=s- ’ Lat -J Clufler, like that of 

duffer z:j::As 

cSs? ER0US - “ dj - Uacemus nnd' r ™ n ’i Vulga - r £ - rn “’-S. 




Ra'cer. 


















RAC 

Ra'c.er- n. f [from race.] Runner ; one that contends in fpced. 
His Rumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

A poet’s form flie plac’d before their eyes, 

And bade the nimblefl racer feize the prize. Popei 

Ra'cinf.ss. n.f [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. n. f. [racke , Dutch, from racken, to flretch.] 

1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghofl; O let him pafs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 

Stretch him out longer. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflicA himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs. Taylor. 

Let them feel the whip, the fword, the fire. 

And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addifon. 

2. Torture; extreme pain. 

A fit of the Rone puts a king to the rack , and makes him 
as miferable as it does the meaneR fubjeef. Temple. 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rack , and is interpreted 
as an inflance of averfion or indifference. Addifon . 

3. Any inRrument by which extenfion is performed. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe 
amongfl us, were bent only by a man’s immediate Rrength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are ufed to 
others. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

4. A diRaff; commonly a portable diflaff, from which they 
fpin by twirling a ball. 

The fiflers turn the wheel. 

Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven by 
the wind. 

That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiflimR 
As water is in water. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, (hall difTolve ; 

And, like this infubRantial pageant, faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

We often fee againR fome Rorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack Rand Rill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hufh as death. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack , and are not perceived below, 
pafs without noife. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 

6. [jjpacca, the occiput, Saxon ; racca, Iflandick, hinges or 
joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the table. 

7. A grate. 

8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 

Their bulls they fend to paflures far. 

Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 
The beR way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, 
becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the Reeds ; the nimble hours obey : 

From their full racks the gen’rous Reeds retire. Addifon. 
q. Arrack; a fpirituous liquor. See Arrack. 

To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] ToRream as clouds before 
the wind. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfetA fun. 

Not feparated with the racking clouds, 

But fever’d in a pale cl ear-fli filing fky. Sbakefp. 

To Rack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To torment by the rack. 

Hold, O dreadful Sir, 

You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryden and Lee. 

2. To torment; to harrafs. 

Th’ apoRate angle, though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep defpair. Milton. 

3. To harrafs by exa&ion. 

The landlords there fliamcfully rack their tenants, exa&ing 
of them, befides his covenants, what he pleafeth. Spenfer. 
The commons haR thou rack'd ; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Sbakefp. 

He took poffeflion of his juR eRate, 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryden. 

4. To ferew ; to force to performance. 

They racking and flretching feripture further than by God 
was meant, are drawn into fundry inconveniencies. Hooker. 

The wifeR among the heathens racked their wits, and caR 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
moR advantage. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

5. To Rretch ; to extend. 

Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That Riall be rack'd even to the uttermoR. Sbakefp. 


RAD 

6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I know not whence 
this word is derived in this fenfe; rein b German, is clear 
pure, whence our word to rinfe ; this is perhaps of the fame 
race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking , whereby it will clarify much the fooner. 

Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellar to mix it with the 
lees, and, after a few days refettlement, rack it off. Mort'm 
Rack-rent, n.f [rack and rent.] Rent raifed to the utter¬ 
moR. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents , paid for the 
. lands of the church ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rack-renter, n.f. [ rack and renter.] One who pays the 
uttermoR rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under¬ 
tenant pays. Locke. 

Ra'cket. n.f. [of uncertain derivation ; M. Cafaubon derives 
it, after his cuRom, from f>ctyjcc, the dafh of flu&uation 
againR the fhore.j 

1. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeR not racket 
there. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A confufed talk, in burlefque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep fuch a racket, that the whole 
parifli is diRurbed and every night in an uproar. Swift. 

3. [ Raquette , Fr.] The inRrument with which players Rrike 
the ball. Whence perhaps ail the other fenfes. 

When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls. 

We will in France play a fet. 

Shall Rrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Sbakefp. 
The body, into which impreflion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreflion made is a motion; as we fee a Rroke with a 
racket upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reafonable man, as if he were no more than a 
tennis-ball, to be tofled to and fro by the rackets of the fecond 
cau fes. Bra?nball againjl Hobbs. 

Racking. n.f. 

Racking pace of a horfe is the fame as an amble, only that 
it is a fwifter time and a fhorter tread ; and though it does 
not rid fo much ground, yet it is fomething eafier. Far. Dift. 
Ra'ckoon. n.f. 

The rackoon is a New England animal,’like a badger, hav¬ 
ing a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr : it fleeps in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon (bines, to feed on the lea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 

RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz , Spanifh, a root.] Strong; 
flavorous ; taAing of the foil. 

Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, tafle, fmell, and fee. 

Cowley. 

From his brain that Helicon diflil, 

Whofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 

The cyder at firfi is very lufeious, but if ground more 
early, it is more racy. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine. 

Late from the mellowing cafk reflor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and roly bright. Pope. 

Rad. the old pret. of read. Spenfer. 

Rad. 

Rad, red and rod, differing only in dialed, fignify coun- 
feh; as Conrad, powerful or fkilful in counfel; Ethelred, a 
noble counfellor; Rodbert, eminent for counfel: Eubulus 
and Thrafybulus have almoR the fame fenfe. Gibfon. 

Ra'ddock, or ruddock, n. f. A bird. 

The raddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Sbakefp. 

Ra'diancy! \ n 'f' [ radiare > La,] Sparkling luflre ; glitter. 

By the facred radiance of the fun, 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenfion above its 
natural radiancy, is not without juR doubt; however it be 
granted a very fplendid gum, and whofe lparkles may fome¬ 
what refemble the glances of fire. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

The fon 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 
Of majeRy divine. Milton. 

A glory furpafling the fun in its greateR radiancy, which, 
though we cannot deferibe, will bear fome refemblance. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance inflantaneous flrikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Tbomfon's Spring. 

4 Ra'diant. 



RAD 

Ra'cant. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly fparkling; 

CO There was a fun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, 
a fmall cherub of gold with wings difplayed. 

Mark what radiant Rate fhe fpreads, 

In circle round her Aiming throne. 

Shooting her beams like River threads, 

This, this S is fhe alone. . ***** ArcadeS ‘ 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 

Were in the flat fea funk. M ' lm ‘ 

I fee the warlike hoR of heaven. 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. iviitton. 

To RA'DIATE. v. n. [radio, Lat.] To emit rays; to Rune, 

t0 Though with wit and parts their poffeffors could never en¬ 
cage GoS to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that 
revelation hath difclofed them, and that he hath been plealed 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recoiled: thole 
fcatter’d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks 
proper to warm our affedions, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Li^ht radiates from luminous bodies direCtly to our eyes, 
and thus we lee the fun or a flame; or it is reflected fiom 
other bodies, and thus we fee a man or a picture. Locke. 

Ra'diated. adj. [radiaius, Lat.] Adorned with rays. 

The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of 
a palfage in Aufonius. Addifon. 

Radiation, n.f. [radiatio, Lat. radiation, Fr.] 

1. Beamy luflre; emiflion of rays. 

We have perfpe&ive houfes, where we make demonflra- 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should I fay I liv’d darker than were true, 1 

Your radiation can all clouds fubdue, > 

But one ; ’tis beR light to contemplate you. Donne. J 

2. Emiflion from a center every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra¬ 
diation of things vifible. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix , Latin.] 


1. Primitive; original. 


* • ~ 1 - 5 - 

The differences, which are fecondary and proceed from 
thefe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and de¬ 
terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up together 
with the eflence of the foul, and previous to all other thoughts, 
is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

The emiflion of the loofe and adventitious moiflure.doth 
betray the radical moiflure, and carrieth it for company. Bac. 

If the radical moiflure of gold were feparated, it might be 
contrived to bum without being confumed. Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moiflure. Arbuthnot. 


o 

3 * 


Serving to origination. 

O O 


To 


earn 


Ra'dicality. n.f. [from radical.] Origination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphroditical prin¬ 
ciples, that contain the radically and power of different 
forms ; thus, in the feeds of wheat, there lieth obfeurely the 
feminality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ra'dically. adv. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 

It is no eafy matter to determine the point of death in in¬ 
fers, who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one 
part. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light 

Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. * 

Ra'dicalness. n. f [from radical.] The Rate of being 
radical. 

To RADICATE, v. a. [radicatus, from radix , Lat.] 
root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tranfient gl 
of light and warmth, confirm refolutions of good, and m ve 
them a durable confiflence in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difeouragement of un¬ 
belief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high pre- 

fC T?"' , • nn Brnm ' s Vu ’S“ r Errours. 

It the object flays not on the fenfe, it makes not impreflion 
enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
plenty enough of thofe images behind it, to Rrengthen the 
knowledge of the objed: in which radicated knowledge if 
the memory confifl, there would be no need of referving thofe 
atoms in the'brain Glanvill's Defence. 

Kadica t,on. n.f L indication, F r. from radicate. ] The aft 
of fixing deep. J 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal with men 
of various inclinations, and of different habits of fin and 
degrees of indication of thofe habits ; and to each of 5 thefe 
fome proper application was to be made to cure their fouls. 

b./ Tr r r r 1 ■ n r Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Radicle, n.f. [radicule, Fr. from radix, Lat.] 

Radicle is that part of the feed of a plant, which, upon its 
vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy 


'RAG 

Ra'jDish. n.f [raedic. Sax. radis, raifort, Fr. raphanus, Lat. j 
A root. 

The flower of the raclifh confiRs of four leaves, which are 
placed in the form of a crofs; out of the flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod in form of an 
horn, that is thick, fpungy, and furnilhed with a double row 
of roundifli feeds, which are feparated by a thin membrane : 
there are five fpecies ; of that which is commonly cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens for its root, there are feveral varie¬ 
ties ; as the fmall topped, the deep-red, and the long topped 
Aripped radifh. fl/hllei. 

RA'DIUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrifl. 

To Raff. v. a. To fweep ; to huddle ; to take haflily with¬ 
out diflincAion. 

Theii caufes and effetAs I thus raff up together. Carew. 

To RaYfle. v. n. [raffler, to fnatch, Fr.] To cafl dice fof 
a prize, for which every one lays down a Rake. 

Letters from Hampflead give me an account, there is a late 
inflitution there, under the name of a raffing fhop Tatler. 

RaYfle. n.f. [rafe,Yc. from the verb.] A fpecies of game 
or lottery, in which many Rake a fmall part of the value of 
fome Angle thing, in confideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious Rones, 
three foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffe. Arbuthnot oh Coins. 

Raft. n. f [probably from ratis, Latin.] A frame or float 
made by laying pieces of timl er crofs each other. 

Where is that fon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft. Sbakefp. 

Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 

And form a raft, and build the rifing fhip. Pope. 

Raft. part. paff. of reave or raff. Spenfer. Torn ; rent. 

RATTER, n. f. [paeptep, Sax. rafter, Dutch ; corrupted, fays 
Junius, from roof tree.) The fecondary’ timbers of the 
houfe ; the timbers which are let into the great beam. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being Rill with you, the mufcle. Anew and vein. 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne , 

Shepherd, 

I truR thy honefl offer’d courtefy. 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly fheds 

With fmoky rafters, than in tap’flry halls, Milton. 

On them the Trojans cafl 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 

From the Eafl, a Belgian wind 
His hoflile breath through the dry rafters fent ; 

The flames impell’d. Dryden. 

The roof began to mount aloft. 

Aloft role every beam and rafter. 

The heavy wall climb’d flowly after. Swift's Mifcel. 

RaYtered. adj. [from rafter.] Built with rafters. 

No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor found. 

No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 

RAG. n.f. [ftiacobe, torn, Saxon; f^.] 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the refl ; a tatter. 

Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers toR, 

And flutter’d into rags. ^Milton. 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 

2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out cloaths. 

Fathers that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear bags. 

Shall lee their children kind. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Worn like a cloth; 

Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

Content with poverty, my foul I arm ; 

And virtue though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 

3* A fragment of drefs. 

He had firfl matter feen undrefl; 

He took her naked all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. Hudibras, p. i. 

Ragamu fpin. n.f. [from rag and I know not what elle.l 
1 have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper’d: there’s 

fbr thef htmdred and fifty left alive; and they are 

foi the town s en d to beg during life. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Shall we brook that paltry als 
And feeble fcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 

Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. * • 

Attended with a crew of raf nuffins, fhe 
houfe, turned all thmgs toply-turvy, and then fet it on 

Rage, n.f [rage, Fr.] Swift. 

1. Violent anger ; vehement fury. 

1 his tiger-footed rage, when it fliall find 
The harm ot unfkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late 

•e leaden pounds to’s heels. Sbakefp. Corhlanus. 

21 C Defire 
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Defire not 

T’ allay my rages and revenges with 

Your colder reafons. Shakefp. 

Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Furnus for Lavinia difefpous’d. Milton■. 

Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 

The party hurtr who hath been in great rage of pain, till 
the weapon was re anointed. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton «, 

The rage of third: and hunger now fuppreft. Pope. 
To Rage. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be in fury 3 to be heated with exceffive anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ftrong drink is raging 3 and whofoever 
is deceived thereby, is not wife. Prov. xx. i. 

Why do the heathen rage. Pfabn ii. i. 

At this he inly rag d, and as they talk’d. 

Smote him into the midriff. Milton. 

2. To ravage 3 to exercife fury. 

Heart-rending news, 

That death fhould licenfe have to rage among 

The fair, the wife, the virtuous. Waller. 

3. To ad: with mifehievous impetuoufity. 

I he chariots fhall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juftle one 
againft another, feem like torches, and run like the light- 
enings. Nab. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag'd. Milton . 
After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leffen and fhrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. Burnet. 

Ra'geful. adj. [rage and full.] Furious 3 violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmane 3 fo 
that again with rageful eyes fhe bad him defend himfelf 3 for 
no lefs than his life would anfvver it. Sidney , b. ii. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formidable ap¬ 
pearances, and fet out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that 
the covetous perfon fhall fcatter moft liberally his beloved 
idol, w r ealth, and the rageful perfon fhall find a calm. Hamm. 
Ragged, adj. [from rag. J 
j. Rent into tatters. 

How like a prodigal, 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the firumpet wind ; 

How like the prodigal doth file returii 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wind. Shakefp. 
As I go in this ragged tattefed coat, I am hunted away 
from the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arbuiknot. 

2. Uneven 5 confuting of parts almoft difunited. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged Raff is yet to be feen pour- 
trayed in their church fteeple. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged , fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging fea. Shakefp. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glafs, 
rude and ragged. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. DrefTed in tatters. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport. 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dry den. 

4. Rugged 3 not fmooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 
boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. LEf range. 

What fhepherd owns thofe ragged fheep ? Dryden. 

Ra / ggedness. n.f [from ragged.] State of being dreffed in 
tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefo’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp. 
Ra'gingly. adv. [from raging.'] With vehement fury. 
Ra'gman. n.f. [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT, n.f [French ] Meat ftewed and highly feafoned. 
To the flage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft, 

’Tis talk enough for thee t’expofe a Roman feaft. Dryden. 
No fifh they reckon comparable to a ragout of fnaiis. Add. 

When art and nature join, th’ effect will be 
Some nice ragout , or charming fricafy. King's Cookery. 
Ra / gwort. n.f. [rag and wort.] A plant. 

Ragwort hath a radiated flower, the tube of which is al¬ 
mofl: of a cylindrical figure, and the feeds are faftened to a 
down 3 the leaves are deeply laciniated or jagged. Miller. 

R a'g stone. 7 i. f. [rag and Jlone.] 

1. A ftone io named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 

irregular manner. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. The ftone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RAIL. n.f. [ riegel , German.] 

I. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two upright polls. 

If you make another fquare, and alfo a tennant on each 
untennanted end of the ftiles, and another mortefs on the top 
and bottom rails, you may put them together. Moxon. 

A feries of pofts connected with beams, by which any thing 
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the crofs beam, by which they are connected : a rail is a 
ties of crofs beams fupported with pofts, which do not- r 
much above it. llie 

A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready to fall 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory 
A large fquare table for the commiftioners, one fide beinJ 
fufficient for thofe of either party, and a rail for others which 
went round. Clar*»j 

a 1 • j r v* 1 orendon . 

3. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge and 
pheafant. . Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

4. [j-.sgle, Saxon.] A woman’s upper garment. This is pre * 
ferved only in the word nightrail. 

To Rail. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the corners • this 
fhould firft have been planchcd over, and railed about with 
ballifters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane 
places, fo it ought to be fenced in and railed. Ayliffe 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 
the communion*table. Addijon's SpeCiatcr, N- 1,9 

2. To range in a line. 

They were brought toLondon all railed in ropes, like a team 
of horfes in a cart, and were executed fome of them at London 
and Wapping, and the reft at divers places upon the f Pa 
^ coaft. Bacon's Henry VU 

To Rail. v. n. [railler,Fr. rallen, Dutch.] To ufe infolent 
and reproachful language 3 to fpeak to, or to mention in op¬ 
probrious terms. 

Your hufband is in his old limes again 3 he fo rails amiinft 
all married mankind, curies all Eve’s daughters. Shakelp 
What a monftrous fellow art thou ? thus to rail on one* 
that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shakefp. 
’Till thou can’ll: rail the leals from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 

He tript me behind 3 being down, infulted, rail'd. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of words cometh railings and evil furmifmgs. 1 Tim. vi. 
Angels bring not railing accufation againft them. 2 Pet. ii. 

If any is angry, a ndrails at it, he may fecurely. Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where Johrifbn has no part 3 
Where did his wit on learning; fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 

Lelbia for ever on me rails. 

To talk of me fhe never fails. Swift. 

RaFler. n. f [from rail] One who infults or defames by 
opprobious language. 

If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 
as long as the railer will give me leave. South's Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom. Thomfon's Summer. 

Rai'llery. n. f. [raillerie, Fr.] Slight fatire 3 iatirical mer¬ 
riment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. Bcttj. Johnfon. 

A quotation out of Hudibras fhall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next2 raillery of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 6. 

Studies employed on low objects 3 the very naming 
of them is almoft fufficient to turn them into raillery. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of the fubtile, 
and the railleries of the prophane. Rogers's Sermons. 

Rai'ment. n.f. [for arraiment, from array.] Vefture 3 vefF 
ment 3 cloaths 3 drefs 3 garment. A word now little ufed 
but in poetry. 

His raiments , though mean, received handfomenefs by the 


grace of the wearer. Sidney. 

O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 

Be thou afham’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeft raiment. Shakefp. 

Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplies. Dryden. 


is inclofed : a pale js a feries of fmall upright pofts riffng above 


To RAIN. v. n. [penian, Saxon 3 regenen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 

Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faff. 

That all at once it falls. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

The wind is South-Weft, and the weather lovvring, and 
like to rain. Locke. 

2. To fall as rain. 

The eye marvelleth at the whitenefs thereof, and the heart 
is aftonifhed at the raining of it. Eccluf xliii. lb’. 

They fat them down to weep 3 nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds rofe within. Milton . 

3. It Rains. Fhe water falls from the clouds. 

That which ferves for gain. 

And follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the ftorm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Rai n. v. a. To pour down as rain. 

It rain'd down fortune, ftiow’ring on your head. Shah. 

Rain 
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Rain facrificial whifp’rings ill his ear* 

Make facred even his llirrop. Shakefp. Timonof Athens. 

Ilrael here had famifh’d, had not God 
Rain'd from heav’n manna. Milton s Paraclife Lof, b. ii. 
Rain. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] The moifture that falls from the 
clouds. 

When fhall we three meet again ; 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain. Shakefp ; 

With ftrange rains , hails, and ftiowers were they perfe- 
cuted. Wifdom xvi. 16* 

The loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fliow’r, 

And the vext failors curfe the rain. 

For which poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very fmall 
parts afeending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be 
condenled into clouds, and defeends in drops. Ray. 

Rainbow, n.f. [rain and bow.] The iris 3 the femicircle of 
various colours which appears in fliowery weather. 

Calling of the water in a moft cunning manner, makes a 
perfect rainboiv, not more pleafant to the eye than to the 
mind, fo fenfibly to fee the proof of the heavenly iris. < Sidney. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakejp. 

The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings difpread 
in the form of a femicircle, the feathers of fundry colours. Peach. 

They could not be ignorant of the promife of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put 
them in mind of it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- 
fhine, and may be made artificially by fpouting up water, 
which may break aloft, and fcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain ; lor the fun, fhining upon thefe drops, certainly 
caufes the bow to appear to a fpectator Handing in a true po- 
fition to the rain and fun : this bow is made by refraction of 
the fun’s light in drops of falling rain. Newton's Opticks. 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 

Rai'ndeer. [bpanay, Saxon 5 rangifer, Latin.] A deer with 
large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the fnow. 

Rai'niness. n.f. [from rainy] The ftate of being fhowery. 
Rain-water, n. f. [rain and water.] Water not taken from 
fprings, but falling from the clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain¬ 
water out o’ doors. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We took diftilled rain-water. ° Boyle. 

Rain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. Mart. 
Rai'ny. adj. [from rain.] Showery 3 wet. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten¬ 
tious woman are alike. Prov. xxvii 1 c 

To RAISE, v. a. [ refa , Swedifh 3 reifer, Danifh.l 

1. To lift 3 to heave. 

The elders went to raife him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xli. 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raife 
Twelve ftarv’Jing bards. p . 

2. To fet upright: as, he raifed a maf. P ' 

3. To erect 3 to build up. 

T ake his carcafe down from the tree, caft it at the enter 
ing of the gate, and raife thereon a heap of ftones. Jof. viii 

4. 1 o exalt to a ftate more great or illuftrious. J 

Councilors may manage affairs, which neverthelefs are far 
from the ability to raije and amplify an eftate. Bacon 

Thou fo pleas’d, 

Can’ft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. 

5. To amplify 3 to enlarge. 1 tm ' 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d fiefh 

To raife my fortunes. Shake]}. King Lear. 

6 . To increafe in current value. ' & 

The plate-pieces of eight were raifed three-pence in the 

^ Ce ‘ 1 . Temple's Mifcellan es 

7. To elevate; to exalt. y wyceuan.es. 

The Perlians gazing on the fun, 

Admir’d how high ’twas plac’d, how bright it fhone • 

But as his pow r was known, their thoughts were rais’d 
And foon they worfhip’d, what at firft they prais’d. Prior 
0. 1 o advance 3 to promote 3 to prefer 

This gentleman came to be raifed io great titles. Clarend 

9. I o excite 3 to put in action. utrena. 

He raijeth the ftormy wind. pr/ 

He might taint . ^ ^cvn. 20. 

Th’ animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife 
I hence raije chftemper’d thoughts. 9 irg, 

Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them wirhT' 
thunders, and Neptune raifeng his tempeig § p b,s 

10. I o excite to war or tumult 3 to ftir up. 

He hi ft rais cl head againft ufurping Richard c; 1 r 
They neither found me in the temnlFur! -' S H te fP' 
man, neither raifeng up the people. PU ''lir Wltb an y 

then employs his pains XX "'- ' 2 ‘ 

In parts remote to raife the Tufcan fwams. Dryden. 
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11. Torotife3 to ftir up. 

They fhall not awake, nor be raifed out of their fleep. Job „ 

12. To give beginning to 2 as, he raifed the family. 

13. To bring into being. 

Marry her, and raife up feed. Gen. xxxviii. 8. 

I raifed up of your fons for prophets; Amos ii. 11. 

I will raife up for them a plant of renown and they fhall 
be no more confumed with hunger. Ezek. xxxiv. 29. 

I will raife up evil againft thee. 2 Samuel xii. 11. 

One hath ventur’d from the deep to raife 
New troubles. Adiltoni 

God vouchfafes to raife another World 
From him. Milton . 

14. To call into view from the ftate of feparate fpirits. 

The fpirits of the deceafed, by certain lpells and infernal 
facrifices, were raifed. Sandy s's Journey. 

Thefe are fpectres, the underftanding raifes to itfelf, to 
flatter its own lazinefs. Locke * 

15. To bring from death to life; 

He wa's delivered for our offences, and raifed again for our 
juftification. Romans iv. 25. 

It is fown in difhonour, it is raifed in glory 3 it is fown in 
weaknefs, it is raifed in power; ^ 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

16. Tooccafion3 to begin. 

Raife not a falfe report. Exodus xxiii. 1. 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be 
the ferryman of hell, and folemn flories raifed after him. Bro. 
Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 

17. To fet up 3 to utter loudly. 

All gaze, and all admire j and raife a fhouting found. Dry . 
Soon as the prince appears, they raie a cry. Dryden. 

18. To collea ; to obtain a certain Cum. > 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample films, as Rome in CaefaEs days. Arbuthnot 
I fhould not thus be bound, ' 

If I had means, and could but raifei ive pound. Gay. 

19* I o collefl 3 to aflemble 3 to levy. 

He out of fmallcft things could without end 
Have rais'd inceflant armies. 

20. To give rife to. 

Higher argument 

Remains, fufficient of itfelf to raife 

That name, uniefs years damp my wing. Milton. 

r * ivt-r ^\ ls * P a J iL ’‘ 7 - o form pafte into pies without a difh. 
^Mifs Liddy can dance a jig* and raife pajle. Spectator. 
Raiser. n.J. [from raije.] He that raifes. 

I hen fhall ftand up in his eftate a raifer of taxes. Dan. xi. 
cy that are the firft raifers of their houfes, are moft: 
indulgent towards their children. Baerr? 

He that boafts of his anceftors, the founders and raifers of 
a family doth confefs that he hath lefs virtue. 'Taylor. 

Kaijer of human kind ! by nature caft, 

RaiW „ d / nd r he ' PlefS, r v Thomfon’s Autumn. 

-KAISIN. n.J. [; racemus , Lat. raifm, Fr.] 

tr fruit °1 the vine fuffered to remain on the 
t ee till perfectly ripened, and then dried either by the fun or 

the heat of an oven : grapes of every kind, preferved in this 

manner, are called raifins, but thofe dried in the fun are much 

fweeter and pleafanter than thofe dried in ovens 3 the^ are 

.ailed jar raijtns ,.from their being imported in earthen iar/ the 

finefl are the fruit of the vitis Damafcena. Hill's Materia Me I 

of wa't e e S CS ° r r boiled i11 a convenient proportion 

watci, make a fweet liquor, which, bein<r betimes diftiH^I 

RA a |°E like * he "Sfc themfelves. B 0 yt 

V a • a J ' [ Lat - race, Sax. racche, Dutch 1 

. An mftrument with teeth, by which the ground is divided 
or light bodies are gathered up. g divided, 

down with the Ambles and brakes 

O th Wlth thy f orkes and th y rakes. Differ. 

hat thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe 

I o guide my rake upon the chinking found 


Milton. 


Of feme vaft treafute hidden un^ltZT Dryden 

with a“ e$ “ hl th£ ftream ’ combs his ruful locks' 

2 ' cm dog!]’ A r ioofe 'dYrd^l' 6 ' Dl ' tCh ’ 

wi,d ’ gay> thou ^- 

the phc^lTfo mTh th^moth W l , °. W f the g re ateft rake in 

h tJ d f th ; F« that fte J£, her 

Rakes hate fober grave gentlewomen. Aniti f 

Men, feme to bus’nefs, fome to pleafure take W 
Sut ev ry woman is at heart a rake. ‘ ^ 5 p 

Tl, ,u e T fm ‘ ln s llis own virtues wake • P °^‘ 

Tr, pf h m ° her be SS d Ac bleffing of a rake ’ d 

To Rake. t,. a. [from the noun.f P V f ‘ 

I. I o gather with a rake. J 


Mow barlie, and rake it, and fet it on cocks 
Rake helmets°up. teeth ft ’ aU CVer ' V Whcre 


Tujfer. 

May's Virgil's Georgicks. 

If 
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If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they are forced to rake it out of dunghills; and accordingly 
the apoflle gives it a value fuitable to its extra#. South. 

2. To clear with a rake. 

As they rake the green appearing ground, 

The rufl'et hay-cock rifes. Tbomfon. 

3. To draw together by violence. 

An eager defire to rake together whatfoever might preju¬ 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
caufed the collector’s pen fo to run as it were on wheels, that 
the mind, which (liould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Hooker , b. v. f 20. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 

How, i’ th’ the name of thrift. 

Does he rake this together. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A fport more formidable 

Had rak'd together village rabble. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ill-gotten goods are fquandered away with as little confcience 
as they were raked together. L'Eflrange. 

4. To fcour ; to fearch with eager and vehement diligence. 

The ftatefman rakes the town to hud a plot. ~ Swift. 

5. To heap together and cover. 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee 111 rake up, the poll unfandlified 

Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The blazing wood may to the eye leem great, 

But 'tis the fire rak'd up that has the heat. 

And keeps it long. Suckling. 

To Rake. v. n. 

1. 1 o fearch ; to grope. It has always an idea of coarfenefs 
or noilomnefs. 

If you hide the crown 

Ev’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Shakefp. 

It is as offenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. South. 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes. 

Then melts the mafs. Dry den's Perfius. 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 

are never to be reviv’d, but when found or lignificancy is 

wanting. . Dryden. 

After having made eflays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rake into the moll promiling parts. Addijon. 

2. To pafs with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take. 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 

Pas could not ftay, but over him did rake. 

And crown’d the earth with his firft touching crown. Sidn. 

T he Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chale-guns through our Herns they fend. Dryd. 

Ra'ker. n.f. [from rake.] One that rakes. 

RA'KEHEL. n.f. [of this word the etymology is doubtful : as 
it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and hell, 
and may aptly reprefent a wretch whole life is palled in places 
of lewdnels and wickednefs : Skinner derives it from racaille, 
French, the rabble; Junius , from rckel , Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthiefs, dilfolute, debauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe rakehell horfe-boys, growing up 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern fupplied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of Exeter, 
laid in fport, that the king of rakehells was landed in the 
Weft, and that he hoped now to fee him. Bacon. 

A rakehell of the town, whofe chara#er is fet off with ex- 
celfive prodigality, prophanenefs, intemperance and luft, is re¬ 
warded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almoft ruined. Swift. 

Rakehelly, adv. [from rakehell.'] Wild ; dilfolute. 

I fcorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rhimers, which 
without learning boaft, without judgment jangle, and with¬ 
out reafon rage and foam. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

No breaking of windows or glafles for fpight, 

And fpoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. Ben}. Johnfon. 

Ra'kish. adj. [from rake.] Loofe ; lewd; dilfolute. 

There feldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakijh 
heart. Clariffa. 

ToRa'lly. v. a. [rallier, Fr.] 

1. To put difordered or difperfed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heav’n. Milton. 

Publick arguing lerves to whet the wits of hereticks, and 
by (hewing weak parts of their do#rines, prompts them to 
rally all their fophillry to fortify them with fallacy. D. of Pie . 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs ; but he does not mean 
from a fober folitude, that rallies our fcattered (Lengths, and 
prepares us againft any new encounters from without. Atterb. 

2 . [ Railler , Fr.] To treat with (light contempt; to treat with 
fatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe forty years, 
out of the fmoke of London, and rallie; me upon a country 
life. Addijon's Spectator. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yourfelf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I 
defire you would thtow it into the fire. Addifon . 
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Strephon had long confefs’d his am’rous pain, 

Which gay Corinna rally d with difdain. n 

To Ra'lly. v. n. 

1. To come together in a hurry. 

If God fhould (hew this perverfe man a new heaven and 
a new earth, fpringing out of nothing, he might fay, that 
innumerable parts of matter chanced juft then to rally t 0 a e , 
ther, and to form themfelves into this new world. 5 illotfon 

2. To come again into order. J ' 

The Grecians rally , and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us. Dryden's /Ends 

3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 

Ram. n.f. [pam, Saxon; ram , Dutch.] 

1. A male (heep ; in fome provinces, a tup. 

The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shakefp 
An old (heep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. Shakefp 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung with ftrint* 
of beads and ribbands. Peacham on Drawing 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden 

The ram , having pafs’d the fea, lerenely (hines, 

And leads the year. _ Creech's Manilius. 

2. An inftrument with an iron head to batter walls, 

Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue, which is fet 
As the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or 
engines of war did caft down Jericho, gave a fierce alfault 
againft the walls. 2 Mac. xii. jr. 

To Ram. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. 

Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears. 

That long time have been barren. Shakef. 

Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
do no good by ramming with logs of timber, he fet one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard flopped* 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dif¬ 
ference in the loudnefs of thd report. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a 
cartridge, the powder took fire. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Here many poor people roll in vaft balls of fnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the fun (hine. Addifon. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was hjjed 
with fome found materials, and rammed to make the founda¬ 
tion (olid. Ar but knot on Coins. 

2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies (kill. 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm'd with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Fa. /Juan. 

He that proves the king. 

To him will we prove loyal; tilf that time. 

Have we ramm'd up our gates againft the world. Shakefp. 
L hey mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round. 

Thick ramm'd , at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, fhall fend forth 
Such implements of mifchief, as (hall da(h 
To pieces. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Leave a convenient fpace behind the wall to ram in clay. 

Mortimer s Hufoandry. 

To RAMBLE. v. n. [ rammelen , Dutch, to rove loofejy in luft ; 
ramb , Swedifh, to rove.] Fo rove loofely and irregularly; 
to wander. 

Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, 
and gathers the man into himfelf. South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfe# darknefs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. l QC k e . 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafurable length 
of verfe, notwithftanding which, there is fcarce any para- 
phrafe fo loofe and rambling as his. Pope . 

Never afk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle rantbUng fellow. Swift's Directions to Footmen. 

O er his ample fides the rambling fprays 
, Luxuriant (hoot. 7 homfon’s Spring. 

Ra'mble. n. f. [from the verb.] Wandering irregular ex¬ 
cursion. > 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re¬ 
lief, ’till very wearinefs brings us at laft to ourlelves. L’Efr. 

Coming home after a (hort Chriftmas ramble , I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift . 

She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swift's Mficl 

Ra'meler. n.f. [from ramble.] Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler , we muft e’en beat it out. L'EJlrange. 

Ra'mbooze. )n.J. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and fugar 

Ra / mbuse. 3 in the winter time; or of wine, milk, lugar 


and rofewater in the fummer time. 


Bailey . 
Ramekin- 
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PAmin in.f [ramequhn, Fr.] In cookery, lmall dices 

Ra’mkjuiM. } of bread covered with a farce of cheefejmd 

Ra'ments. n.f. [ramenta, Lat.] Scrapings; Savings. Diti. 

Ramifica'tion. n.f. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Latin.] 
Divifion or reparation into branches; the act or branching out. 

By continuation of profane hiftories or other monuments 
kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of tome lmgle 
families to a vaft extenfion may be preferred. Hale- 

As the blood and chyle pafs together through the ramifica¬ 
tions of the pulmonary artery, they will be ftill more per- 
fe&Iv mixed ; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and thefe 
again fcibdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pafs 
through the ramifications, will be more intimately mixed ; the 
mor t ramifications, the mixture will be the more perfea. Arb. 

To Ramify, v.a. [ramfier, Fr. ramus znafacio, Lat.J io 

feparate into branches. • v .v 

The mint, crown to have a pretty thick ftalk, with the 

various and ramified roots, which it (hot into the water pre- 
fented a fpe#acle not unpleafant to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra'mify. v. n. To be parted into branches. 

Afparao-us affe#s the urine with a foetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; when they are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lofe this quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Rammer, n.f. [from raw.] _ 

1 A n inftrument with which any tning is driven hard. 

The mafter bricklayer muft try the foundations with an 
iron crow and rammer , to fee whether the foundations are 
j- ounc y Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. The ftick with which the charge is forced into the gun. 

A mariner leading a gun fuddenly, while he was ramming 
in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and (hot the rammer out 
of his hand. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ra'mmish. adj. [from ram.] Strong Rented. 

Ra'mous. adj. [from ramus , Latin J Branchy ; confiding of 
branches. 

Which vaft contraftion and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous , or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton's Opticks. 

A ramous efflorefcence, of a fine white fpar, found hang¬ 
ing from a cruft of like fpar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward on Fojfils. 

To RAMP, v, «. [ramper, French; rampare^ Italian; pempen, 
Saxon.] 

1. To leap with violence. 

Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. F. j^. 

Out of the thickeft wood 
A ramping lyon ru(hed fuddenly. 

Hunting full greedy after favage blood. Fairy f/jucen. 
They gape upon me with their mouths; as a ramping and 
roaring lion. Pfalm xxii; 13* 

Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed. 

Two horrid lions rampt , and feiz’d, and tugg’d off*. Chapin. 

Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

2. To climb as a plant. 

Furnifhed with clafpers and tendrils, they catch hold of 
them, and fo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great 
height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp. n.f. [from the verb.] Leap; fpring. 

He is vaulting variable ramps , 

In your defpight, upon your purfe. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp , old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton's Agonifles. 

Rampa'llian. n. f A mean wretch. Not in ufe. 

Away you fcullion, you ramp alii an, you fuftilarian. Shak. 

Rampa'ncy. n.J. [from rampant.] Prevalence; exuberance. 
As they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, from 
the countenance of their betters, fo they have took fome fteps 
in the fame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. South. 

Rampant, adj. [ rampant , Fr. from ramp.] 

1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 

1 he foundation of this behaviour towards perfons fet apart 
for the fervice of God, can be nothing elfe but atheifm ; the 
growing rampant fin of the times. South. 

1 he feeds ot death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, 
they choak the tender flower of life. Clariffa. 

2. [In heraldry.] 

Rampfint is when the lion is reared up in the efcutcheon, as 
it were ready to combate with his enemy. Peacham. 

Jt a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant , but couchant or dormant. Brown. 
The lion rampant (hakes his bonded mane. . Milton. 

To RaTipart. } v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with 

To Ra'mpire. $ ramparts. Net in ufe. 

Set but thy foot 

Againft our rampir'd gates, and they (hall ope. Shakefp. 

1 he marquis diredled part of his forces to rampart the gates 
and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 


RAN 

Ra'mpart.?/- [ rempart , Fr. 

Ra'mpire. S j 1 , . , f 

1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. 

2. The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when paft preventing, like a river; no vampires 
being built againft it, till already it have,overflowed. Sidney. 

~Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held (hut up, with all ramparts , for themfelves. B. Johnf. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and pra&iRs what 
he knows, has the equity of God to (land as a mighty wall or 
rampart between him and damnation for any infirmities. South. 

The fon of Thetis, vampire of our hoft, 

Is worth our care to keep. Dry deni 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caft. 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden . 

Nc ftandards, from the hoftile ramparts torn. 

Can any future honours give 

To the victorious monarch’s name. Prior. 

Ra'mpions. n.f. [rapunculus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of rampions confifts of one leat, ill its form ap¬ 
proaching to a bell-fhape ; but is lo expanded and cut, that 
it almoft reprefents the figure of a ftar 1 the pointal is com¬ 
monly fplitinto two horned divifions, and the flower-cup be¬ 
comes a fruit, which is divided into three cells incloling many 
(mail feeds; Miller » 

Rampion is a plant* whofe tender roots are eaten in the 
fpring, like thofe of radifties. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ra'msons. n. f. An herb. Ain]worth. 

Ran. preterite of run. 

The dire example ran through all the field, 

Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’d. Addifon. 

To Ranch, v. a. [corrupted from wrench :] To fprain; to 
injure with violent contortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden, it feems to be to tear. 

Againft a ftump his tulk the monitor grinds, 

And ranch'd his hips with one continu’d wound. Dryden . 

Eineticks ranch , and keen catharticks fcour. Garth . 

RA'NCID. adj. [ rancidus , Lat.] Strong fcented. 

The oil, with which fiihes abound, often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy on the ftomach, and affeCIs the very fvveat with a 
rancid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ra'ncidness. 7 n.f. [from rancid ; rancor, Lat.] Strong fcent, 

Ranci'dity. 3 as of old oil. 

Ra’ncorous. adj. [from rancour.] Malignant; malicious; 
fpiteful in the utmoft degree. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. Fa. 

Becaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apiffi courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The moft powerful of thefe were Pharifees and Sadduces ; 
of whofe chief doctrines fome notice is taken by the evange- 
lifts, as well as of their rancorous oppofition to the gofpel of 
Chrift. Weft on- the Rejurredlion . 

RA'NCOUR. n.f [rancoeur, old Fr.] Inveterate malignity ; 
malice ; ftedfaft implacability ; (landing hate. 

His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat. Puffer. 

As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Fairy fjkueen. 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and defpite ; in 
their return, they utterly conlumed and wafted whatfoever 
they had before left unfpoiTed. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ij. 

It ifliies from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moft degen’rate traitor. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

For Banquo’s ifliie, Duncan have I murther’d ; 

Put rancour in the veflel of my peace 

Only for them. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Such ambufli 

Waited with helli(h rancour imminent: Milton. 

No authors draw upon themfelves more difpleafure, than 
thofe who deal in political matters, which is juftly incurred, 
confidering that fpirit of rancour and virulence; with which 
works of this nature abound. Addifon's Freeholder , N? 40. 

I lefbyteiians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 
church or conventicle, or fuch who bear a perfonal ^rancour 
towards the clergy. SwifL 

JvAnd. n.f. [rand, Dutch.] Border; Team: as, the rand of 
a woman's flioe. J 

Random, n.f [randon, Fr.] Want of dire#ion ; want of 
rute or method ; chance ; hazard ; roving motion. 

Thy words at random argue thy inexperience, Milton . 

He lies at random carelefly diffus’d, 

WAh languifti’d head unpropt. 

As one paft hope abandon’d. ■ M/t 

.bond love his darts at random throws, 

And nothing fprings from what he tows’. Wall* 

T lie ftnlcer muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity • the 
angle, which the miffive -- - » * tftc 


is to mount by, if we will have it? 


?,T; tS / Urthe Ar^’ muftbe the half Of a right one- 
‘to the air mbear it ^ ^ fUeh ’' 35 give Jcope 
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flat” of -,rwh 0f k' 1 ‘ he b - rdS Hyed at rmdom in a Hwlefs 
.por'/K"^’ b ‘“ ” *r 6^8 

J2rw »-»*' <**» 

j °’’ tna f event ha ppen«l a: ra** m , and was not call 
o a ceitam re.at.on to feme foregoing purpofe to dire#. South. 

as we ran h "f W ’■" a perfon °'‘ true meric is drawn as like 

z:\z n irrr *’ wh=n we make a fine ^ng 

likeneft^ P ^ ^ neXt Vai " CrCatUre that ’ ds l,is own 

Random.^,. Done by chance; roving without direairaf ‘ 
Virtue borrow’d but the arms of chance. 

And ..ruck a random blow ! ’twas fortune’s work, 

, And fortune take the praife. V>-1 ■ 

R ak'T!’ ”' J ' A? 1 * r ‘ nS ° f 3 8U " neXt the ‘ouch- hole. Baifep 
ivANu. preterite or ring. J 

..ISS" t “ *»rf 

T° RANGE. v.a. [ranger, Fr. rhenge, WeHh./^ ^ ‘ 
I. Jo place m order ; to put in ranks. 

Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went againft 
I imotheus. „ -n /T .*? 

u r i . 2 -/Mac. xn. 20. 

-He law not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarend. 
Somewhat rais’d 

By falfe prefumptuous hope, the ranged pow’rs 

JJimand, and wand’ring each his feveral way 
ruriues. ] 

Men, from the qualities they find united in them, and 
wherem they obferve feveral individuals to agree, range them 
into forts for the convenience of comprehenlive figns. Loch. 

A ceitam form and order, m which we have long accuf- 
tomed ounelves to range our ideas, may be bell for us now, 
though not originally bed in itlelf. jyatts 

z. To rove over. 

To the cople thy leffer fpaniel take. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. Gay 
To Range, v. n. 

1. To rove at large. 

Cxfar s Jpirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his lide come hot from hell. 

Shall in thel’e confines, with a monarch’s voice. 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Sbakefp. 

Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

I faw him in the battle range about; 

And watch’d him, how he jingled Clifford forth. Sbakefp. 

As a roaring lion and a ranging bear ; fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. Prw. xxviii< , # 

Other animals una&ive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton . 

Thanks to my ftars, I have not rang d about 
The wilds of life, e’re 1 could find a friend. Addifon . 

2. To be placed in order. J 

^ hat is the way to lay the city flat, 

T o bring the roof to the foundation. 

And bury all which yet diftinclly ranges 

In heaps of ruin. Sbahfp. Coriolanus. 

Range. n.J. [rangee, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A rank ; any thing placed in a line. 

You fled 

From that great face of war, whofe feveral ranges 
frighted each other. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he light, which pa/Ted through its feveral interftices, 
painted fo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Grifons. Addifon. 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing the va¬ 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give%he very 
plains that fertility they boaft of. Bentley 1 s Sermons. 

2. A clafs ; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences, the next below him is the fenfible nature. Hale. 

3. Excurfion ; wandring. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of fin and vice, and center it in his 

own breaft. South’s Sei ' mans. 

4. Room for excurfion. 

A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own intereft. Addifon. 

5. Compafs taken in by any thing excurfive, extended, or ranked 
in order. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope . 

Judge we by nature l habit can efface ; 

Affections ? they (till take a wider range. Pope. 

6. Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, pra&ifed in England, would kindle that jea- 
loufy, as the prologue to that defign, and as the firlt range of 
that ladder, which fhould ferve to mount over all their 
cuftoms. Clarendon. 
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7. A kitchen grate. 

Its door forth right to him did open, 

1 herein an hundred ranges weren pight, 

And hundred furnaces all burning bright. pf r a 

It was a vault ybuik lor great difpence, " *&***> 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall. 

And one great chimney. ° ’ p- ^ 

The buttery muft be vifible, and we need for our r***' 
a more fpacious and luminous kitchen. Wot ton’s ArcP^' 

The implements of the kitchen are /pits, ranges cob’^ 
and pots. - Bacon’s PbvficalRerm'T 

He was bid at his firft Coming to take off the ram c 1 
let down the cinders. / > P f an<d 

Ra nger, n. f [from range.] ■ , ‘ /U// gc. 

1. One that ranges ; a rover 3 a robber, 
i hey walk not widely, as they were woont, 

For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 

But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer’s P a i}, r „, 

Come, lays the ranger, here’s neither honour nor mon 'j 
to be got by flaying. „ r, /7 . ne y 

2. A dog that beats the ground. J ,an gc. 

Let your obfequious ranger fearch around. 

Nor will the roving fpy direct in vain. 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay's Rural St, C r, s 

3. An officer who tends the game of a foreft. r 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder brino- 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian kin^. 

RANK. adj. [pane, Saxon. 1 O •• 

I. High growing; ftrong ; luxuriant, 

Down with the grafle. 

That groweth in fhadow fo ranke and fo flout. Tup 
Is not thilk fame goteheard proud, ^ * 

That fits in younder bank, 

Whofe ffraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the bufhes rank. g.. 

Who would be out, being before his beloved miflrefsT 

you, if I were your miftrels, or I fhould 
think my honelty ranker than my wit. Sbnhi* 

In which dilguife, ^ 

While other Jeffs are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Sbakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor 
beven ears came up upon one ffalk, rank and good. Gen 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of ap* 
pu Je, one being made by a fuller or ranker appulfe than the 

0t a . Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he molt plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the iineft 
flowers, produces alfo the ranked weeds. Addifon 

2. Fruitful; bearing ftrong plants. 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d Iheep graz’d on his downs; 

^xru ree , OUf J and came]s his rank paftures fed. Sandys. 
ere land is rank, tis not good to fow wheat after a 

r n° W *. , T Mortimer’s Hufbandn. 

3. [ Kanadus, Lat.] Strong feented; rancid. 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 

In their thick breaths, 

Rani of grofs diet, fhall we be enclouded, 

And forc’d to drink their vapour. Sbakefp. Cymhelmt, 

The ewes, being rank. 

In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Sbakefp. 

1 he drying marfhes fuch a flench convey, 
buch the rank fleams of reeking Albula. Addifon. 

Hircina, rank with fweat, prefumes 

To cenfure Phillis for perfumes. Swift’s Mifcellaniei, 

4. High tailed ; ftrong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon flefh, becaufe fuch kind of food 
ls f rank, qualify it; the one by fwallowing the hair 

of the beafts they prey upon, the other by devouring I'ome 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with. 

y^.. Ray on the Creation » 

Divers fea fowl tafte rank of the fifh on which they 

feed. n f 

d . Hoyle . 

5 « Kampant; highgrown. 

,,, Fo f/ ou r ’ ^ moft wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
u °uJd infecl my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankef faults. ° Sbakefp. Tempcf. 

1 tus Hpiphamus cries out upon as rank idolatry, and the 
device o t the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair 
pretences. Stillingfeet s Def. of DiJcourJe on Roman IdoL 

i is pride, rank pride, and haughtinefs of foul, 

1 he Romans call it ftoicifm. Addifon’s Cato. 

o. kjrofs ; coarfe. J 

My wife s a hobby-horfe, deferves name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Sbakefp. Winters Tale, 

ins power of the people in Athens, claimed as the 
un ou te privilege of an Athenian born, was tJie rankefl 
encroachment and the groffeft degeneracy from the lonn 
Solon left. a 7 Swift. 

^ ' a , uon f plane is fet rank, when its ed.^e ftands fo 
flat below the foie of the plane, that in working °it will take 
oft a thick fhaving. Moxsn's Mechanical Exercifes. 
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Rank. n. f. [rang, Fr.] 

1. Line of men placed a-breaft. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and fquadrons, and right form of war* 

* 1 1 * 1 * -- Shakefpi 


Sbakefp * 


All iuun.i, aiiu --, -^ 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitoJ. 

I have feen the cannon* 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air. 

Is’t not pity, 

That we, the Tons and children of this ifle, 

Fill up her enemies ranks f Sbakefp. King John * 

If you have a ftation in the file* 

And not in the worft rank of manhood, fay it. Shakefpi 

2. A row. 

Weft of this place down in the neighbour bottom. 

The rank of ofiers,. by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place* Shakefy . 

A fylvan feene, and as the ranks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. Milton. 

If (he walk, in even ranks they ftand. 

Like fome well-marfhall’d and obfequious band* Waller . 

He cou’d through ranks of ruin go, 

With ftorms above and rocks below. Drydens Horace. 

3. Range of fubordination. 

The wifdom and goodnefs of the maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this ftupendous fabrick, and- the feveral degrees 
and ranks of creatures in it;' Locke * 

4. Clafs ; order. 

The encl^nting power of prosperity over private perfons is 
remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick blef- 
fings, equally join in fpreading the infedlion. Atterbury. 

5. Degree of dignity. 

Her charms have made me man, her ravifird love 
In rank (ball place me with the blefs’d above. Drydem 
Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank , 

Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves. Addifon 
Lepidus’s houfe, which in hi* confulate was the fineft in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth 
rank. Arbuthnot on Coins * 

6. Dignity ; high place : as, he is a man of rank. 

To Rank. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To place a-breaft. 

In view flood rank'd of feraphim another row* Milton. 

2. To range in any particular clafs. 

If four woe delights in fellovvfhip, 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs ; 

Why follow’d not, when fhe faid Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother. shake r. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ucieiy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

I have ranked this diverfion of chriftian praaiceTnW the 
effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 

Poets were ranked in the clafs of philofophers, and the an- 
cients made ufe of them as preceptors in mufick and mo- 

„ r i lty< , ,. lf Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

3. i o arrange methodically. JUJ J 

Who now (ball rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes. Milton 

Ranking all things under general and fpecial heads, renders’ 
the nature or ufes of a thing more eafy to be found out, when 
we feek in what rank of beings it lies. IVatts's Lorick 

To Rank. v. n. To be ranged ; to he placed. & 

Let that one article rank with the reft • 

And thereupon give me your daughter. ’ v Shakefb 
h rom firagglmg mountaineers, for publick good, P ‘ 

ro rank ,n tribes, and quit-the favage wood. Tate 

To Ra nkle. v. n. [from rank. 1 To fefter- to K 1 
ruption ; to be inflamed in body or mind. ’ b d C ° r ‘ 
As when two boars with rankling malice met. 

Their gory fides frefh bleedino- fierceiv fret V a 

I little fmart did feel ; ° X t- Ftt ' 

But foon it fore increafed, 

And now it rankletb more and more 
And inwardly it feftereth fore. ’ Stenfer\ Pntl 1 

Ne 1 might e iiis there ^' h ‘ m vvondrous fore difeafed, 

1X6 m,ght hlS ranilm & P aln with patience be appeared. 

That frefli bleeding wound Fatr y kpecn. 

' ° me B^am' IlfnZ Zf ^ ^ «•* 

1 ne /form of his own rao-e the fnr>l r i 

And envy’s rankling fling th°imprudent wound" ^ S d 
Th! h H 0U A altfWl ’ eKrag ’ d with invvard P a ‘na ' ^‘ 

The hydra s venom rankling in thy veinl ’ jja-r 

I have endur d the rage of fecret urief Ad *>fm. 

A malady that burns and ranklet inward.’ r> 

On the rankl'd foul the fury fails. r?°T‘ 

2 J * homjon . 
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Ra'nklYi adv. [from rank.] Coarfely; grofy. 

"Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A-ferpent flung me : fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death. 

Rankly abus’d. Sbakefp. Hamlet . 

Ra'nkness. n.f. [from rank.] Exuberance; fuperfluity of 
growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much ranknefs , 
things lefs profitable, whereby that which principally it fhould 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourish¬ 
ment, faileth. Hooker, b. v. f. iii* 

Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyfick your rank - 
yiefs. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more; I am ftifled 
With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Sbakefp . Hen. VIII. 

We’ll like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our tanknefs and irregular courfe* 

Stoop low within thofe bounds, we have o’erlook’d. Shah. 
The crane’s pride is in the ranknefs of her wing. L'EJlri 
He the ftubhorn foil manur’d. 

With rules of hufbandry the ran nefs cur’d ; 

Tam’d us to manners. Dryden, 

Ra'nny. n. f. The fhrewmoufe. 

The mus araneus, the fhrewmoufe or ranny. Brown. 
To Ra' nsack* v. a. [pan, Saxon, and faka, Swedifh, to fearch 
for or feize.J 

I. To plunder; to pillage. 

A covetous fpirit. 

Warily awaited day and night. 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. 

Who it to rob and ranfack did intend. Fairy Tfueen. 

Their vow is made to ranfack Tsoy. Sbakefp. 

Men by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranfack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 

The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils. 

We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils. Dryden. 

The fpoils which they from ranfack 1 d houfes brought. 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dryden . 

St* To learch narrowly. 

I ranfack the feveral caverns, and fearch into the ftore- 
houfes of water, to find out where that mighty mafs of water, 
which overflowed the earth, is bellowed. Woodward. 

3* To violate ; to deflower. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort afTail, 

Wherof he weened pofleffed foon to be, 

„ . ric h/p°'l of ranfacked chaftity. Fairy Queen. 

RANSOMR. n.f. [ ranfon, Fr.] Price paid for redemption 
from captivity or punifhment. 

Ly his captivity in Auftria, and the heavy ranfom that he 
paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered to purfue the con- 

queft of Ireland Davies, on Ireland. 

ILre the third dawning light 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife, 

The ranfom paid, which man from death redeemes, 

H,s death for man. Milton's Paradife LoJl,b. xii. 

Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranfoim Denham . 

1 his as a ranfom Albemarle did pay, 

For all the glories of fo great a life j 

his T °i ad r 0re that § K eat my j[ ter y of divine love > God’s feiuling 
his only Ion into this world to fave Tinners, and to give hi? 

life a ranfom for them, would be noble exercife for The pens 

of the greateft wits. r;n„+r. > e P 

^ '-pi , . 1 iHotfon s Sermons. 

1 h avenging, pow r 

Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 

1 ill the fair flave be render’d to her fire. 

And ranfom free reftor’d to his abode. Hrvden 

vjtyor puniftmenj ^ ^ redeem from capti-’ 

How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 

-Condemmng fome to death and fome to exile, 
rT"* h,m ,’ or Paying, threatning the other. Sbahft, 
death ^ them fr ° m the grave > and - d “m them ft 

He’l, dying rife, and rifing with him raife^ 
ft bret lren , ranfom'd with his own dear life Mih 

Ra N.OMELKS. adj. [from ranfole.] Free from ranfi^f 
Ranfomclefs here we fet our prifoners free ranf " m e. 

. Deliver him ihah fP' 

p to his pleafure ranfomelefs and free. c ? , r 

To Rant. [randen, Dutch, to rave 1 T Sha fyP- 
lent or high founding lan^ua^e with - d T raVe ln VIO ~ 

of thought. & ° S without proportionable dignity 

Look where my ranting hoft nf 
is either liquor in his pate* or mn • => arter comes ; there 
looks fo merrily. ’ cl , /!?%!? P urle > when he 

Nay, an thoul’t mouth Inf ‘ ^ °f Windfor. 

They have attacked me fl fZ, 35 • weU as sLl 
grinning and on| ftewin ‘ vv ‘* P*teou s ,„ oan s others 

hea ° rln S- others fcoldi„ g a°nd reviling ’ therS TlPZ 

t otnlingjieet. 

Ran t. 












Kant. n. f. [from the verb.] High founding language unfup- 
porled by dignity of thought. 

Dryden himfelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was forc’d to let his judgment {loop to rage. 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice. 

Comply’d to cuftom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s lln, 

Almanfor’s rage, and rcnits of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a floical rant , without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reafon of things. Atterbu?y’s Preface. 

Ranter. 71. f [from rant.] A ranting fellow. 

Ra'ntipole. adj. [this word is wantonly formed from rant.] 
Wild ; roving ; rakifh. A low word. 

What at years of dilcretion, and comport yourfelf at this 
rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way of the JVorld. 

To R aTtipole. v. n. To run about wildly. It is a low word. 
The eldefl was a termagant imperious wench; fhe ufed to 
rantipole about the houfe, pinch the children, kick the fer- 
vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

RA'NULA. n.f [Latin.] 

Ranula is a foft fwelling, poffeffing thofe falivals under the 
tongue : it is made by congeflion, and its progrefs filleth up 
the fpace between the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally 
under the chin. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ranu'nculus. n.f. Crowfoot. 

Ranunculufes excel all flowers in the richnefs of their co¬ 
lours : of them there is a great variety. Mortimer. 

To Rap. v. n. [hpseppan, Saxon.] To flrike with a quick 
fin art blow. 

Knock me at this gate 

And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shakefp. 

With one great peal they rap the door. 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

He was provoked in the fpirit of magiflracy, upon difco- 
vering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. 

Addifon. 

To Rap. v. a. [from rapio extrafe, Lat.] 

1. To aftedl with rapture ; to ftrike with extafy ; to hurry out 
of himfelf. 

Thefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
excellency, they all adore him ; and being rapt with the love 
of his beauty, they cleave infeparably for ever unto, him. Hook. 

What, thus raps you ? are you well ? Shakefp . 

The government I call upon my brother. 

And to my Rate grew flranger, being tranfported 

And rapt in fecret Rudies. Shakefp. 

You’re rapt in fomework, fome dedication 
To the great lord. Shakefp. Pinion of Athens. 

I’m rapt with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. Addif. Cato. 
It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the divine ar- 
chitedl. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! Pope. 

Let heav’n feize it, all at once ’tis fir’d, 

Not touch’d, but rapt j not waken’d, but infpir’d. Pope. 

2. To fnatch away. 

He leaves the welkin way mofl beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhyne. F. 

Underneath a bright fea flow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rap’d in a chariot drawn by fiery Reeds. Milton. 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. Milton. 

To Rap and rend, [more properly rap and ran ; paepan, Saxon, 
to bind, and rana , Iflandick, to plunder.] To feize by 
violence. 

Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard fhifts 
T’ adminifier unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

To feraps and ends of gold andfilver. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Rap. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick fm art blow. 

How comeR thou to go with thy arm tied up ? has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbuthnot. 

RAEA'CIOUS. adj. [rapace) Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to plun¬ 
der ; feizing by violence. 

Well may thy Lord, appeas’d, 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Milton. 

Shall this prize, 

Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 

Rapa'ciously. adv. [from rapacious.] By rapine; by violent 
robbery. 

Rapa'ciousness. n. f. [from rapacious.] The quality of 
being rapacious. 

Rapa'city. 7i. f. [rapaeiias, Lat. rapacite, Fr. from rapax.] 
Addittednefs to plunder; excrcife of plunder ; ravenoufnefs. 


' Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen., 
grudge them thofe fmall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rape. n.f. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Latin.] 

1. Violent defloration of chaRity. 

You are both decypher’d 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefp. Titus AndroniciiSi 

Rape call you it, to feize my own, 

My true betrothed love. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into poffeffion, howfoever afterwards aRent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becaufe 
the firR force drew on all the reR. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Witnefs that night 

In Gibeah, when the hofpitable door 
Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. Milton . 

The haughty fair. 

Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. Dryden. 

Tell Thracian tyrant’s alter’d fliape. 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. Rofcommon. 

2. Privation ; a£l of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 

Of any dainty there. Chapman’s Odyjfey. 

3. Something fnatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain. 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reflore ! Sandys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, or 
whole grapes pluck’d from the clufler, and wine pour’d upon 
them in a veflel, as from a vat, where they are bruifed. Ray. 

5. A plant, from the feed of which oil is exprefied. 

RAfPID. adj. [rapide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.] Quick ; fwift. 

Part fliun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fphere, 

That rapid motion does but reR appear. Dryden. 

RapFdity. n.f [rapidit'e, Fr. rapiditas, from rapidus. Lac.] 
Celerity ; velocity ; fwiftnefs. 

Where the words are not monofyllables, we make them fo 
by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Rapi'dly. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; with quick motion. 

Rapi'dness. n. f. [from rapid.] Celerity; fwiftnefs. 

Ra / pier. n. f. [rapiere, Fr. fo called from the quicknefsof its 
motion.] A fmall fword ufed only in thrufiing, 

I will turn thy falfehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. Shakc r p. 
A foldier of far inferior firength may manage a rapier or 
fire -arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adver- 
fary. Pope's EJJ'ay on Homer’s BattLs. 

Rapier-fish. n. f. 

The rapier-f.Jh, called xiphias, grows fometimes to the 
length of five yards : the fword, which grows level from the 
fnout of the fifii, is here about a yard long, at the balls four 
inches ov<fr, two-edged, and pointed exadlly like a rapier: 
he preys on fifties, having firR flabbed them with this 
fword. Grew's Mufcsum. 

Ra'pine. 71. f [ rapina , Lat. rapine, Fr.] 

1. The a£l of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng¬ 
land cannot, excufe the envy and rapine of the church’s 
rights. King Charles. 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, but con¬ 
vince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds averfion and abhor¬ 
rence of that religion, whofe firR addrefs is in blood and 
rapine. . Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence; force. 

Her leaR a£lion overaw’d 
His malice, and with r-apine fweet bereav’d 
His fiercenefs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra'pper. n.f. [from rap.] One who Rrikes. 

Ra'pport. n.f. [rappat,Yv.] Relation; reference; propor¬ 
tion. A word introduced by the innovator, Tetnple, but not 
copied by others. 

’Tis obvious what rappo7‘t there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference 
this mufl make in the excellence of books. Temple. 

To Rapt. v. n. [this word is ufed by Chaptnan for rap impro¬ 
perly, as appears from the participle, which from rapt would 
be not rapt, but rapted.] To ravifh ; to put in ecRafy. 

You may fafe approve. 

How Rrong in inRigation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. Chapman’s Odyjpy • 

Rapt. n. f. [from rap.] A trance ; an ecRafy. 

RA'PTURE. n.f. 

1. EcRafy; tranfport; violence of any pleafing paffion; en- 
thufiafm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it Rrengthens devotion, and advances 
praife into rapture. Addifon’s Spectator, 406. 

You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. Pope. 

7 2. Rapidity; 
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2. Rapidity ; haRe. 

The wat’ry throng, 

Wave rov/ling after wave, where way they found. 

If Reep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withRood them rock or hill. Milton. - 

Raptured, adj. [from rapture.] Ravifhed; tranfported. 2. Value arifing from carci 7 - . 

. , , •. J L r J Rofes fet in a pool, fupported with fome ftay, is matter or 

i a wor ./: fhnncrh of fmall ufe. Bacon » 


For the rarenefs and rare effect of that petition, I’ll infer^' 
it as prefented. Clarendon * 

Of my heart I now a prefent make ; 

Accept it as when early fruit we fend, 

And let the rarenefs the finall gift commend. Dryden. 


He drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul. 

As for a while cancell’d his raptur'd thought 
With luxury too daring. Thomfon's Su?n?ner. 

Rapturous, adj. [from rapture .] EcRatick ; tranfporting. 
Are the pleafures of it fo inviting and rapturous ? is a man 
bound to look out (harp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

RARE. adj. [rams, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the fenfes but the 
IaR.] 

1. Scarce ; uncommon. 

Live to be t;.e fhew, and gaze o’ th’ time ; 

We’ll have you, as our rarer monRers are, 

Painted upon a pole. Shakefp. 

2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a degree feldom found. 

T his jealoufy 

Is for a precious creature ; as Rie’s rare, 

MuR it be great ; and as his perfon’s mighty, 

MuR it be violent. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight. 

Rare work, all fill’d with terror and delight. Cowley. 

Above the reR I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

3. Thinly fcattered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
Pafiuring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Miltoti. 

4. Thin ; fubtle; not denfe. 

They are of fo tender and weak a nature, as they affed 
oiilv iuch a 7 a? e and attenuate iubRancc, as the fpirit of living 
creatures. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

So eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog or Reep, through Rrait, rough, denfe, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his wav. Milt. 
The denfe and bright light of the circle will obicure the 
rare and weak light of tbeib dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoR infenfible. Nezoton’s Opticks. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
believed : water is nineteen times lighter, and by confequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is fo rare, as very 
readily, and without the leaR oppofition, to tranfmit the 
m gnetick effluvia, and eafily to admit quicklilver into its 
pores, and to let water pafs through it. Newton’s Opticks. 

5. Raw; not fully fubdued by the fire. This is often pro¬ 
nounced rear. 1 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 

" urn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Drsden 

Ra reeshow. n.f. [this word is formed in imitation of the 
ioreign way of pronouncing rarejbow .J A Ihow carried in a 

havPtb of the town = ffe<a us juft like a rareejhow , we 

have the cunofity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

P Of rareejhcwsy.es fung, and Punch’s feats. Qm. 

" E f A c 119N. n.f. [rarefaction, Fr. from rarefy. ] Exten- 

tn° t H Tf °' 3 b ° dy ’ * hat makeS k tafce U P more room 
than it did before; contrary to condenfation. 

- } he W ; a,cr " , ‘ hm bdn S rarefied, and by rarcfaSlim refolved 
into wind, will force up the fmoak. JPotton’s Archinaurc 

ra r fr' exhalatlons > fliut up in the caverns of the earth bv 

’T h “ r con ’P reffi °u» come to be ftraitened, they ftrive 
every way to fet thenffelves at liberty. L . 

To^A'REFY <Ul v}\ r° m r r 1C A^ Admitting rarefa&ion. 

wem nRe Iff ^k rhTc ** 

v To thj ho P t equatorcrouding'faft, *° 

• hcie highly rarefied the yielding air 

Admits their fleam. D „ 

To Ra'reey. v. ». To become thin. 

TlPrnt r ? r f es . to dew i expanded more 
Ra'reey. adv. [from ,T b J SU1S t0 f0ar ' Eryden’s Fables, 
i". Seldom; not often; not frequently. 

Pirn '">j - th f y ' ! ,e vil 'tue’s aid, who lie 

; m vrnefltn°her h bfoom > POVert7 ' D °**‘ 

Ad\ anc d like Atalanta’s flar, * 

2. Finely; nire^y"’accurately 1 ' 0 " 1 ‘W'/’r Mfcellanici. 

p / 

Rareness, n.f [from rare.] Sh °WP- 

I* Uncoinnionnels ■ fl-itr* cf 1, 

Tickling is moft in T T' 1 '” 5 fe l dom 5 inf requency. 
caufb is ,| le thinncfe of t '. e fjp , hol « and (ides: [he 

being touched there ; for tickWi- "l" W ‘ th the rare ”‘fi of 
rus, which the thinnefi f f th ^‘Pi- 

nefs Of touch doth further. “ ’ <uddenefs and rare- 

Bacon. 


Donne. 
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rarenefs and pleafure, though of fmall ufe. 

To worthiefl things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarenefs or ufe, not nature, value brings, 

Ra'rity. n.f. [rarife, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 

1. Uncommonneis ; infrequency. 

So far from being fond of any one for its rarity, if I meet 

with any in a field which pleafes me, I give it a place in my 
garden. Spectator. 

2. A thing valued for its fcarcity. 

Sorrow would be a raidty moR belov’d. 

If all could fo become it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any one fhew 
us fuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. South. 

I law three rarities of different kinds, which pleafed me 
more than any other lhows of the place. Addifon. 

3. Thinnels ; lubtlety : the contrary to denfity. 

Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a greater thin- 

nefs anu expaniion, or thicknefs and folidity, which terms, in 
Englifh, uo not lignily fully thole diRerences of quantity; there¬ 
fore 1 will do it under the n£mes of rarity and denfity. Digby. 

This 1 do, not to draw any argument againR them from 
the uni veil al reR or accurately equal diRufion of matter, but 
only that I may better demonllrate the great rarity and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos^ Bentley s Sermons. 

RASCAL, n.f. [papcal, Saxon, a lean beaR.J A mean fel¬ 
low ; a fcoundrel; a iorry wretch. 

For the rajcal commons, left he cared. Spenfer. 

And when him liR the rajcal routs a’jppal, 

Elen into Rones therewith he could tranlmew. Fa. Oueen. 

When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 
To lock i'uch rafeal counters from his friends : 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 

Da& him to pieces. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

I he rajcal people, thirRrng after prey. 

Join with thc^traitor. Shakejp. Hen:y VI. p. ii. 

But for our gentlemen. 

The moufe ne er fhun’d the cat, as they did budo-e 
From rajcals worfe than they. 5 Shakefp, 

I am accurR to rob in that thief’s company; the rafeal hath 
remov my horfe. Shakefp. Henry lV. p. i. 

Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors ; but it does not 
become a man of honour to conteR with mean rafeals. L’Efl 
Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not ! 7 ‘ 

U l'have°fonfo ‘fnP y ° UnS Damon ’ s § oat ? Dryden. 

1 nave lenle, to ferve my turn, in tfore. 

And he s a rajcal who pretends to more. Dryden’s Per fas. 

RascaTion l‘ r R[r° k t0 , d him he lyed like a ra M Sw. 
Kasca lion. n.J. [from rajcal .] One of the lowelt people. 

I hat proud dame 

Us d him fo like a bafe rafcallion. 

That old pig-what d’ye call him—malion, 

1 hat cut his miRrefs out of Rone, 

Had not fo hard a hearted one. ’ Hudlhra< u ; 

p A rFT, Q FM rafcaL] The people.^' 

as kf r T rS jUd§e as i S norantl F in their way, 

as the rajcality in theirs. n ->i> n ^ 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next thtvj 
was to provide priefts; hereupon, to t°he calves he adds f 
commiflion, tor the approving, trying and admittin<r the raf- 

RVsTlIv °Zt °r f ' r“ ter in that fervl «‘ Souti. 

wFu -a t L {rom , ra M J Mean; worthlefs. 

uld ft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafealh 
fheep-biter come by fome notable fhame. Y S hS 

Our tafally porter is fallen fall: afleep with the black clnrh 
andfoonces, or we might have been" tackin/up by 

To Rase. v. a. [this word is written rate or raze • I Wdd 
wnte rafe, when it flgnifies to ftrike flighfly, pe f L rTZ d 

when ,t fignifies to ruin, delere prefer, f[T fat 1 

1. T. 0 flvim ; to ftrike on the furface. J > j 

He certifies your lordfliip, that this night 
He dieamt the boar had rafedoff his helm oz, i r . 

^as he not in the neareR neighbourhood to death 

svr £ 

2. To overthrow ; to deftroy; to root up. South s ^rmons. 

o r T f? CI battenn g engines bent to rafe fome rif-v i\ n 
3- To biot out by raffire ; to erafe. J ‘ ^dton. 

Be nomlmorhr ' n™™? h heav ’ n,y records ™w 
RASH. adj. [ ra j c ,j Di[T/ ,l, f a " d ra J ed l , Milton. 

acting without caution or reflcaimu ’ U ° J prc eipitate > 

words Stf without frame, r«/2, without fkill, foil 0 f 
21 E ff ham’s Schooimafttr. 
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Blaft her pride, O ye bleft gods ! fo will you wifh on me, 
when the rajh mood is on me. Shakefp. 

I have fcarce leifure to falute you, 

My matter is fo rajh. Shakefp. Troths and Crejfida. 

Be not rajh with thy mouth, and let not thine he^rt be 
hafty to utter any thing before God5 for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth 3 therefore let thy words be few. Ecclnf 
Her rajh hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Ihe pluck’d, Ihe eat. Milton. 
Rash. n. f. [rafcia, Italian.] 

1. Sattin. Minfnew. 

2. [Corrupted probably from rujh.] An efflorefcence on the 
body 3 a breaking out. 

Rather, n.f [rafura lardi, Lat.] A thin flice of bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we Ihall not fhortly have 
a rajher on the coals for money. ShakeJ'p. Merch. of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer. 

And rajhers of fing’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 

Quenches his third with ale in nut-brown bowls, 

And takes the hafty rajher from the coals. King . 

Ra'shly. adv. [from rafj.] Haftily 3 violently 3 without due 
confideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rajhly plotted. ShakeJ'p. Henry VI. p. i. 

Men are not rafAy to take that for done, which is not 
done. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

He that doth any thing rajhly, muft do it willingly 3 for he 
was free to deliberate or not. ' L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Declare the fecret villain. 

The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phasdra, 

So rajhly brave to dare the fword of Thefeus. Smith. 
Ra'shness. n. f [from rajh.'] Foolilh contempt of danger 3 
inconfiderate heat of temper 3 precipitation 3 temerity. 

Who feeth not what fentence it Ihall enforce us to give 
againft all churches in the world 3 in as much as there is' not 
one, but hath had many things eftablilhed in it, which though 
the lcripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
rafhnejs. Hooker , b. iii. J\ 6. 

Nature to youth hot rafmefs doth difpence, 

But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denham. 
In fo fpeaking, we offend indeed again!! truth 3 yet we 
offend not properly by falfhood, which is a fpeaking again!! 
our thoughts 3 but by rajhnefs, which is an affirming or de¬ 
fying, before we have fufticiently informed ourfelves. South. 
The vain Morat by his own rajhnefs wrought. 

Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought. 

Believ’d me his, becaufe I lpoke him fair. Dryden. 

Rasp. n.f. [ rafpo , Italian.] A delicious berry that grows on 
a fpecies of the bramble 3 a rafpberry. 

Sorrel fet among!! rafps , and the rafps will be the fmaller. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 
Now will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines* Philips. 

To RASP. v. a. [ rafpen , Dutch 3 rafper , Fr. rafpare , Italian.] 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have advifed the rafping of thefe bones ; but 
in this cafe it is needlefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
rafping , they pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 

Rasp. n.f. [from the verb.] A large rough file, commonly 
ufed to wear away wood. 

Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they make 
coarfe files, and generally mo ft rafps have formerly been made 
of iron and cafe-hardened. Jldoxon s Mechanical ExerciJ'es. 
Ra'spatory. n.f. [ 'rafpatoir , Fr. from rafp.] A chirurgeon’s 
rafp. 

I put into his mouth a rafpatory , and pulled away the cor¬ 
rupt flcfh, and with cauteries burnt it to a cruft. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ra'spberry, or Rajberry. n.f. A kind of berry. 

Rafpberries are of three forts 5 the common wild one, the 
large red garden rafpberry , which is one of the pleafanteft 
of fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the 
red. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Raspberry-bush. n. f. A fpecies of bramble. 

Ra'sure. n.f [ rafura , Lat.] 

1. The acl of fcraping or {having. 

2 . A mark in a writing where fomething has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rafure. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Rat. n. f. [ ratte, Dutch ; rat , Fr. ratta , Spanifti.J An animal 
of the moufe kind that infefts houfes and Ihips. 

Our natures do purfue, 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shakefp. 

Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs, 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakefp. 

I have feen the time, with my long fword I would have 
made you four tall fellows fkip like rats. Shakefp. 

Thus horfes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw 
iron. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If in defpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a dofe 
of arfenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 
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To fmell a Rat. • To be put on the watch by fufpicion as the 
cat by the feent of a rat 3 to fufpec! danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I fmell a rat , 

^ Ralpho, thou do!! prevaricate. Hudibras , p. \ 

Ra'table. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores n er 
oras 3 I colled! out of. the abby-bookof Burton, that twenty 
ora: were ratable to two marks of filver. Camden’s Remains 
Ra'tably. adv. Proportionally. 

Many times there is no proportion of lhot and powder al¬ 
lowed ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleigh, 
Rata'fia. n.f A fine liquor, prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and Ipirits. BaU 

Kata n. n.J. An Indian cane. jyf^ 

Ratch. \n.f In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ferves 
Rash. ) to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby ma!p 
the clock ftrike. ' JSaiU, 

RATE. n.f. [ratus,Lat. rate, old Fr.] 

1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, becaufe they come at dear 
• rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufadlure, common to be had, and for a little money 
would be neglecled ? Locke 

I’ll not betray the glory of my name, 

’Tis not for me, who have preferv’d a ftate. 

To buy an empire at fo bafe a rate. Dryden 

The price of land has never changed, in the feveral changes 
have been made in the late of interei! by law 3 nor now that 
the rate of intereft is by law the fame, is the price of land 
every where the fame. Locke 

2. Allowance fettled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 
every day. . 2 Lings xxv. 30. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoul'and pounds Ilerling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments. ~ Addifin. 

3. Degree 3 comparative height or valour. 

I am a fpirit of no common rate ; 

The fummer ftill doth tend upon my ftate. Shakefp. 

I have dilabled mine eftate. 

By fhewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance 3 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From fuch a noble rate. JShakeJp. Merchant of Venice. 
In this did his holinefs and godlinefs appear above the rate 
and pitch of other mens, in that he was fo infinitely mer- 

Calamy’s Sermons . 

To which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, is mo¬ 
rally and eft'entially good 3 and whatfoever is done otherwife, 
is at the fame 7ate morally evil. South 

4. Quantity aftignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 

And by the ground they hide, Ijudge their number 
^ Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shakefp. 

5. That which fets value. 

Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very different 
from what it is now-a-days: no man was then accounted a 
wit for fpeaking luch things, as deferved to have the tongue 
cut out. South’s Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriftian. Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing 3 degree to which any thing is 
done. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate, nor come 
up foon enough. Clarendon, b. viii. 

lorn hinting his diflike of fome trifle his miftrefs had faid, 
fhe alked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before ? Addifon* 

7. Tax impofed by the parifh. 

They paid the church and parifh rate. 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior* 

ToR ate. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman 3 
And yet, dear lady. 

Rating myfelf as nothing, you Ihall fee 
How much I was a braggart. Shakefp . Merch. of Venice. 
We may there be inftrudled, how to name and rate all 
goods, by thofe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle* 
You feem not high enough your joys to rate. 

You Hand indebted a vaft fum to fate. 

And Ihould large thanks for the great blefling pay. Dryden . 

2. [Reita, Iflandick.] To chide haftily and veheiruntly. 

Go rate thy minions, proud infulting boy, 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 

Before thy fovereign. Shakefp. Henry VI. p> 

An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the 
ftreet about you. Sir. Shakefp. Henry IA. p- i* t 

What is all that a man enjoys, from a year’s convene* 
comparable to what he feels for one hour, when his confcience 
Ihall take him afide and rate him bv himfelf. South* 
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RAT 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 

a nd fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults, rather than a hafty rating of the child for it. Locke. 

Rath, n.f A hill. I know not whence derived. 

There is a great ufe among the Irilh, to make great af- 
femblies together upon a rath or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between townlhips or private perfons. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rath. adv. Early. 

Thus is my fummer worn away and wafted, 

Thus is my harveft haften’d all too rathe , 

The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blafted, 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcathe. Spenfer. 

N Strong Lagasan wines 

Rath ripe and purple grapes there be. May’s Virgil. 

Rath ripe are fome, and fome of later kind, 

Of golden fome, and fome of purple rind. May’s Virgil. 

RATH. adj. [paft, Saxon, quickly.] Early 3 coming before 
the time. 

Bring the rath primrofe that forfaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeflamine. Milton. 

Ra'ther. adv* [this is a comparative from rath', pa^, Saxon, 
foon. Now out of ufe. One may ftill fay, by the fame 
form of fpeaking, I will fooner do this than that 3 that is, I 
like better to do this.] 

1. More willingly 5 with better liking. 

Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, but ra¬ 
ther that he Ihould turn from his wickednefs and Jive. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Preferably to the other ; with better reafon. 

’Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch right 
by divine inftitution, than that God Ihould give fuch a right, 
but yet leave it undeterminate who fuch heir is. Locke. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwife. 

He fought through the world, but fought in vain, 

And no where finding, rather fear’d her flain. Dryden . 

4. More properly. 

This is an art. 

Which does mend nature, change it rather , but 

The art itfelf is nature. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

5. Efpecially. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for I have fome fport in hand. Shakefp. 

6. To have Father, [this is, I think, a barbarous expreflion 
of late intrufion into our language, for which it is better to 
fay will rather.] To defire in preference. 

Tis with reludlancy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the difeipline of feverity and correaioii3 he had rather 
mankind Ihould adore him as their patron and benefadlor. 

, Rogers’s Sermons. 

Ratification - , n.f [ratifcation, Fr. from ratify. I The a£! 
of ratifying 3 confirmation. 

Ra'iifter. n.f. [from ratify.] I he perfon or thing that 
ratifies. 0 

They cry, <c chufe we Laertes for our kin< 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

-r TD C A a &riv dS and ton § ues a PpUud it to’the clouds. Shakefp 
feult lIFY * ^ ratUm f aci b Latin.] To confirm 3 tc 

T he church being a body which dieth not, hath alwav- 
power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to ordain that whid 
never was, tnan to ratify what hath been before. Hooker 

By the help of thefe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakcfb 
We have ratified unto them the borders of Judtea. i mL 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment they brouedv 
down upon the head of him, whom they prayed 7 again!?. 

n ,1 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had’!! thou the ftill 
So nicely to diftinguifti good from ill ? 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

_ * r “ ls t0 condemn, and that to ratify ? r> 1 

RATIO tufi [Latin.] Proportion/ 7 ' 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to thp nl-m/* ^f • • 

t ;“™ c,nate - *■ - 

Ratiocination, n.f. [ratiocination Lat 1 The 

which the fecond ad of renfn °P en not ions of things 

pofitions, and the laft into fyllogirm/^n/fo/'! 1 "f ° P ro / 
nation. ' ® rorms of ratioci 

. C?! 1 “y of ratiocination allow Chrift =11 A. V™” 
ie Meilmh, and yet deny him to be the Meffiah ? ° 

Such an infcnpnon would be felf-evident whh' . S > 
tiocination or ftudv and rn„U „ ! r m o Wlth °ut any ra- 

energy in their mtods" " 0t ^ *° exert it: 

Bentley 




RAT 

■ • . j . -; y 

Ratic/cinative. adj . [from ratiocinate.] Argumentative g 
advancing by procefs of difeourfe. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained 
quafi per faltum, and without, any thing of ratiocinative pro¬ 
cefs, even as the eye fees his objed immediately, and without 
any previous difeourfe. Hale’s Origin of Mankind . 

RA / TIONAL. adj. [ rationalis , Latin.] 

1. Having the power of reafoning. 

2. Agreeable to reafon. . ^ 

What higher in her fociety thou find’!! 

Attradive, humane, rational, love ftill. Milton. 

When the conclufion is deduced from the unerring didates 
of our faculties, we fay the inference is rational. Glanvilh 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a 
manner as the nature of the fubjed will admit 3 but beware 
of letting the pathetick part fwallow up the rational. Stvift. 

3. Wife 3 judicious : as, a rational man. 

Rationale, n. f. [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with reafons: 
as, Dr. Sparrow’s Rationale of the Common Prayer. 

Rationalist, n.f. [from rational.] One who proceeds in 
his difquifirions and pradice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon 3 the empirical philofophers 
are like to pifmires 3 they only lay up and ufe their ftore : 
the rationalifs are like to fpiders ; they fpin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philofopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bcian « 

Rationality, n.f. [from rational.] 

1. The power of reafoning. 

When God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind, how came it to be thy inclofure ? Gov. of the Tong . 

2. Reafonablenefs. 
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reafon. 

Upon the prepefal of an agreeable objed, it may ratio 
be conjedured, that a man’s choice will rather incline hir 
accept than to refufe it. 

Ratio'nalness. 7 i. f. [from rational.] The ftate of h 
rational. 

RaTsbane. n.f. [rat and bane.] Poifon for rats 5 arfeni< 
Poor Tom ! that hath laid knives under his pillow, 
halters in his pew; fet ratfbane by his porridge. Sha. 

He would throw ratfbane up and down a houfe, where ( 
dren might come at it. ]j>£f rc 

When murdei s out, what vice can we advance l 
Unlefs the new-found pois’ning trick of France 3 
And when their art of rafjbane we have o-ot. 

By way of thanks, we’ll fend ’em o’er our plot. Dry 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poifoned, 
fack might do it, though ratfbane would not. Swift to I 
RaTteen. n. f. A kind of ItufF, 

We’ll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt’s haughty queen. 
And Anthony Ihall court her in ratteen. Si 

To RaTtle. v. n. [ratelen, Dutch.] 

I# To make a quick Iharp noife with frequent repetitions 
colhfions of bodies not very fonorous : when bodies arc 
norous, it is called jingling. 

The quiver rattleth againft him. J ob xxxix . 

The noife of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels 
prancing horfes, and of the jumping chariots. Nah.n 
I hey had, to affright the enemies horfes, bio-rattles 
vered with parchment, and fmall ftones within; but 
tattling of fhot might have done better fervice. 
ff was too warm on picking work to dwell : 

He fagoted his notions as they fell, 

A!ul if they rhym’d and rattled all was well. 

1 here Ihe affembles all her blackeft ftorrrts. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempel! forms. 

2. I o fpeak eagerly and noifily. 

T Wjth jea lous eyes at diffance Ihe had feen 
Whifp nng with Jove the filver-footed queen ; 

1 hen, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
hus turbulent in rattling tone Ihe fpoke. j 

He is a man of pleafure, and a free-thinker 3 he is 

pop°ery ' ^ pr ° pert >' ; he * out 

To RaTtle: v. a. 

1. To move any thing fo as to make a rattle or noife 
Her chains Ihe rattles, and her whip Ihe (hakes. 

To ftun with a noife 3 to drive with a noife. 
bound but another, and another Ihall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 

^ nt l mo 1 c , k , the d eep-mouth’d thunder. 

^ j hould wel1 en °ugh able to fcatter the Irilh as 
ofbirds, and rattle away this fwarm of beefwit 

Bacon’s 
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To fcold ; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing iEfop had been beforehand, he fent for him in a 
rage, and iatticd him with a thouland traitors and villains for 
robbing his houfe. ‘ ^ L'EJlrange. 

bhe that would lometimes rattle off her fcrvants pretty 
fharply, now n fne law them drunk, never took any notice. 

Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of 'fobn Bull. 
Ra'ttle. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick noife nimbly repeated. 

I’ll hold ten pound my dream is out ; 

I'd tell it you but for the rattle 

Of thofe confounded drums. Prior. 

2. Empty and loud talk. 

Aii this aao about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. Hakftvillon P evidence. 

3 * An inftrument, which agitated makes a clattering noife. 

The Tattles oj Ills and the cymbals of Brafilea nearly enoilgh 
refemble each other. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big rattles co¬ 
vered with parchment and fmall Hones within. Hayward. 

Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, but the 
advanced reafons have outgrown them. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 

Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 

P arewel then verfe, and love, and ev’ry toy. 

The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call. 

Let this be all my care ; for this is all. Pope. 

4. A plant. ^ 

Rattleheaded, adj [rattle and bead.] Giddy; not fteady. 
Rattlesnake, n.f A kind of lerpent. 

. The rattlefnake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 
k* s ta T Grew's Mufesum. 

bhe lofes her being at the very fight of him, and drops 
plump into his aims, like a charmed bird into the mouth of 
a rattlefnake. Moore's Foundling. 

Rattlesnake Root. n.f. 

Rattlefnake root , called alfo feneka, belongs to a plant, a na¬ 
tive of V irginia ; the Indians ufe it as a certain remedy againft 
tne bite of a rattlefnake : it has been recommended in all 
cafes, in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill. 
RaTtoon. n. f A Weft Indian fox, which has this peculiar 
property, that if any thing be offered to it that has lain in 
water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, before 
it wili put it to its mouth. Bailey. 

To RA'VAGE. v. a. [ravager, F r.j Tolaywafte; to fack ; 
to ranfack ; to fpoil; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Already Casfar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftrudive fword. Addifon. 

His blafts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The fhatter’d foreft, and the ravag'd vale. Thomfon. 

Ravage, n.f [ravage, Fr. from the verb.] Spoil; ruin; 
wafte. 

Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife. 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 

Would one think ’twere poffible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul. Addifon. 

Thofe favages were not then, what civilized mankind is 
now; but without mutual fociety, without arms of offence, 
without houfes or fortifications, an obvious and expofed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beafts. Bentley. 

RaTager. n.f [from ravage.] Plunderer; fpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaft fums of money were buried to efcape the plun¬ 
dering of the conquerors; and what remained, was carried 
off by thofe ravagers. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rau'city, n.f. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarfenefs; loud rough noife. 
Inequality not ftayed upon, but pafling, is rather an en- 
creafe of fweetnefs ; as in the purling of a wreathed firing, 
and in the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon's Nat. Hill. 

To Rave. v. n. [reven, Dutch; rever, Fr.] 

1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave , we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It loon infe&eth the whole member, and is accompa¬ 
nied with watching and raving. Wifcman's Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 

Sometimes (lie raves for mufick, light and air ; 

Nor air, nor light nor mufick calm her pains. Smith. 

2. I o burft out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

This tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppofition \ Sandys's Paraphrafe on Job. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows fhot up 
into the air, at no mark, and fo to no purpofe. Temple . 
Wonder at my patience. 

Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 

To rend my heart with grief, and run diftradled. Addifon. . 


Shakefp, 


Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ftreet^ 

I’ll cry for vengeance. Souther,!} Spartan D am , 

He iwore he could not leave me, * 

With ten thoufand ravings. Rowe's Royal Conv 

3. To be unreafonably fond. With upon before the obit 
Fondnefs. A colloquial and improper fenfe. J u ot 

Another partiality is a fantaftical and wild attributing 1? 
knowledge to the ancients or the moderns : this rcroing iM 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily exn tfJ™ 
one of his fatires. ^ 111 

To Ra' vel. v. a. [ ravelcn , Dutch, to entangle.] 

1. To entangle; to entwift one with another; to make intri 
cate ; to involve ; to perplex. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Leff it fhould ravel, and be good to none. 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got. 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 
Such ravel’d int’refts, has the knot unty’d. 

And without ftroke fo fmooth a paffage made. 

Where craft and malice fuch obftrudtions laid. Wall • 

2. To unweave ; to unknit: as, to ravel out a tzuijl or piece of 

knit work. r °* 

Let him for a pair of recchy kiffes, 

Or padlingin your neck with his damn’d fingers, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel’d fleeve of care. Shakefp 

3. To hurry over in confufion. This feems to be the meanimr* 

in Digby. ® 

They but ravel it over loofely, and pitch upon difputino- 
againft particular conclufions, that at the firft encounter of 
them lingle, feem harfil to them. 

To Ra'vel. v. n. 6 ^ 

1. To fall into perplexity or confufion. 

Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardlefs of his glory’s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involv’d. 

They ravel more, ffill lefs refolv’d. 

But never find felf-fatisfying folution. Milton's Agonijles 

2. To work in perplexity; to bufy himfelf with intricacies. 

It will be needlefs to ravel far into the records of elder 

times; every man’s memory will fuggeft many pertinent 

1Ilfhnces - . " Decay of Piety. 

The humour of ravelling into all thefe myftical or in- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereft and paffions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite difputes. Temple. 

RA'VELIN. n.f. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
confifts of two faces, that make a faJient angle, com¬ 
monly called half moon by the foldiers : it is railed before 
the courtines or counterfcarps. jyibl. 

RA VEN. n.f. [hpaepn, Saxon.] A large black fowl. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, . _ Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than fnow upon a raven's back. Shakefp. 

I have feen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers. Beyle on Colours. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias* caterers, and bring 
h i in 1 ood. King Charles. 

On fev’ral parts a fev’ral praife bellows. 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nofe. 

The fnowy fkin, the raven glofly hair. 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden s Cymon and Ipbigenia, 

The raven once in fnowy plumes was dreft, 

White as the white!! dove’s unfully’d breaft, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon. 

To Ra'ven. v. a. [paepian, Saxon, to rob.] To devour with 
great eagernefs and rapacity. 

Thriftlefs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. Shakefp. 

Our natures do purfue, 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil; and when we drink we die. Shakefp. 

The cloyed will 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defire, that tub 
Both fill d and running, ravening firft the lamb. 

Longs after for the garbage. Shakefp. Cyrnbeline. 

1 here is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. £zek. xxii. 25. 

10 Ra ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin fhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he fhall 
devour the prey, and at night he fhall divide the fpoil. Gen . 

The Pharifees make clean the outfide of the cup ; but 
their inward part is full of ravening and wickedncfs. Luke xi. 

1 hey gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
a roaring lion. pf a J m xxii. 13- 
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The more they fed, they raven'd ftill for more, 

They drain’d from Dan, and left Beerfheba poor ; 

But when fome lay-preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 

Convulfions rack man’s nerves and cares his breaft, 

His flying life is chas’d by ravning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blachnore. 
Ra'venous° adj. [Horn raven.] Furioufly voracious ; hungry 
to rage. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv’d and ravenous. Shakefp. 

As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur’d 
With feent of living carcafles. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 
What! the kind Ifmena, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my ficknefs ! oh fhe watch’d me. 
As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 

Ra'venously. adv: [from ravenous.] With raging voracity. 
Ra'venousness. n.J. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey; fu¬ 
rious voracity. 

T he ravenoufnefs of a lion or bear are natural to them; 
yet their million upon an extraordinary occafion may be an 
a£Ius imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 

Raught. the old pret. and part. palf. of reach. Snatched ; 
reached ; attained. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught , 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 

, The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Fa. £>u. 
And that as foon as riper years he raught. 

He might, for memory of that day’s ruth. 

Be called Ruddyman. Fairy ffpucen. 

In like delights of bloody game. 

He trained was till riper years he raught. 

And there abode whilft any beaft of name 
Walk’d in that foreft; fairy fj)uecn. 

This ftaff of honour raught, there let it Hand, 

Where bell it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakefp. 

The hand of death has raught him. Shakefp. 

Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horfemen 
took him. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. n.f. [from raven ; this were better written raven.] 
j. Prey ; food gotten by violence. 

.The lion ftrangled for his lionelfes, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin. Hah. ii. 2, 

To me, who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav’n ; 

There belt; where molt with ravin I may meet. Milton. 

2. Rapine ; rapacioufnefs. 

They might not lie long in a condition expoled to the ravin 
of any vermin that may find them, being unable to efcape. 

_ / ^- a y on the Creation. 

Ka vingly. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy ; with diftrac- 
tion. 

In this depth of mufes and divers fotts of difeourfes, would 

Zwit have re ™ ained - Sidney, b. ii. 

1 o RA VISH. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 

1. 7 o conftuprate by force. 

They ravijhed the women and maids. Lam. v. 1 r. 

They cut thy filler’s tongue, and ravijh'd her. Shakefp. 

2. lo take away by violence. Jt 

T, hef ? i lairs ’ which thou doft rav! A from my chin, 
w ,11 quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. Kink Lear. 

1 heir vow is fnade 

To ranfack Troy, within whofe ftrong immures 
The ravtjh d Helen deeps Shakefp. Treilus cmdCreJMa. 

1 owe myfelf the care, 

My fame and injur’d honour to repair ; 

Rromthy own tent, proud man, in thy defpite, 

T m- f™! fha raV, i >> th y pretended right. Dryden 

3. To delight to rapture; to tranfport. 0 

Thou haft ravijhed my heart. C t ' 

Be thou ravijhed always with her love. pi" ' Z 

Ra'vishek. n.f. \ravijjeur , Fr. from ravifhA 9 ‘ 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence 

T!i y r crue l a " d , Moody, common 'ravijhers of women 
and murtherers of children. SikenCer's ^ r r, J 

A ravijher muft repair the temporafdelriment tofhfmaid' 
and give her a dowry or marry her if fhe defirc it. flyt’ 
urn hence thofe pointed glories of your eves f 
for if more charms beneath thofe circles rife } 

So weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, ’ 

1 lhall turn ravijher to keep you here t\ 

2. One who takes any thing by violence.* dryden. 

Shall the ravijher dilpiay your hair 
While the fops envy, ‘and tl ladies flare. p . 

Ravl shment n. f [ravijfement, Fr. from ravijh .] ° P *' 

I. Violation; forcible conftupration. ^ 

Ol his fevers!, wijh mn!l> bendings and awajr 
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men’s wives, canie in all thofe ancient fables of his transfor¬ 
mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Rc.leigtP 
Tell them ancient ftories of the ravijhment of chafte 
maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that delivered 
them from ravifjment. Dryden. 

2 . Tranfport; rapture; eeftaly ; pleafing violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravijhment 
Attracted by thy Beauty ftill to gaze. Milton : 

Thee all things gaze on, 

With ravijhment beheld ! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravijhment. Milton. 

What a ravifornent was that, when having found out the 
way to meafure Hiero’s crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as if he were fuddenly pofleft, ran naked up and 
down. Wilkins's Daedalus . 

RAW. adj. [hp(2ap, Saxon ; raa, Danilh ; rouw, Dutch.] 

1. Not fubdued by the fire. 

Full of great lumps of flelh, and gobbets raw. Spenfer. 

2. Not covered -with the Ikin. 

All aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw ; 

And birds lit brooding in the fnow, 

And Marian’s nofe looks red and raw. Shakefp. 

If there be quick raw flelh in the rifings, it is an old le- 

P r °fy* Lev. xiii. io. 

3. Sore. 

This heir knight was feeble and too faint. 

And all his linews waxen weak ahd raw 
Through long imprifonment. SpenferI 

4. Immature ; unripe. 

5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in Ikill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very unworthily 

and unfitly nominated to places, when men of defert are held 
back and unpreferred. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

People, while young and raw, and fofjt-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendlhip a fure price of another man’s ; but when experience 
lhall have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift Of God. Smtk 

hails were fpread to ev’ry wind that blew. 

Raw were the failors. and the depths were new. Dryden. 

. Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 

i, -_ Youn g as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dryden . 

6. New. This feems to be the meaning. ^ 

I have in my mind 

7. Bitak ° U chilr raw tHcks of thefe bra 2£‘ n s j’ acks - Shah fp- 

r^cy carried always with th m that weed, as their houfe, 

JhrlTTl * he ' r S arm . ent 5 and coming laftly into Ireland, 
they found there more fpecial ufe thereof, by reafon of the 

Youthfnf'fkn'- , c, S t**fir’s State of Ireland. 

... CI ln your doublet and bofe, this raw rheuma- 

1C ^ 7 ' Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

<Jnce upon a raw and gufty day, J J 

1 PnTh b i lcd 1 Tybe /1 C n afing with his {bores • Shakefp: 
God help thee, fhallow man ; God make M 

incdion in thee, thou art raw* Rhnhrfo 

S. Not concodled, ^ oakejp . 

R A W„ waters will laft longer than raw waters. Bacon. 

anJ h ° ne - J Havin S b — Scarcely 

■ Tc bt i d rafca,S ■' who would e ’cr fuppofe 

h 1 f fUCh coura S e - Shakefp. Henry VI. *. i. 

for a fmooth fat one! ^ b3rter awa X'? rawboned carcafe 

sa-» The —-■ 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftao- e permit 

«iii^S™ - fehjvhtioih by 

RaYvly. adv. [from raw.] 7 L * c * e - 

1. In a raw manner, 

2. Unlkilfully; 

3. Newly. 

Some crying for a furgeon, fome upon the debts i-W „ 
fome upon their childrei; ralvly left off “ °W«> 

RaVness. n. f. [f rom raw i yle>C - Henry V. 

State of being raw. 

Chalk helpeth concodlion, fo it be out of * a* u r 
2 . ^ ° f water- p ^ 

his ream f;.ff: 

feure paflkgef H ' S k ' ems to bs the meaning in this'ob'* 

hh be wife anJ chiidren > 

2r F * Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ray. 
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Ray. n.f. [rate, rayon , Fr. radius, Lat.] 

1. A beam of light. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray , and find no dawn. Milton. 
1 he leaft light, or part of light, which may be ftopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any thing alone, which the reft of the light 
doth not or fuffers not, I call a ray of light. Newton. 

2. Any luftre corporeal or intellectual. 

The air flharpen’d his vifual ray. Adi/ton. 

3 - [ Rave, Fi. vaia , Lat.] A fifli. Ainfworth. 

4 « [Loliunt} Lat.J An herb. Ainfworth. 

1 o Ray. v. a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun,] To ftreak ; to 
mark in long lines. An old word. 

Befide a bubbling fountain low fhe lay, 

Which fhe increafed with her bleeding heart. 

And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fa. £h(. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. Shakefp. 

Was ever man fo beaten? was ever men fo raied? was 
ever man fo weary ? Shakefp. T'wrung of the Shrew. 

Ray, for array. Spenfer. 

Raze. n. f [ rayz , a root, Spanifh.] A root of ginger.* This 
is commonly written race , but lefs properly. 

I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
delivered. Shakefp. Henry\v. p. i. 

Fo Raze. v. a. [rafer , Fr. rafus , Lat. See Rase. 

1. To overthrow; to ruin; to fubvert. 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney, b. ii. 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities, and fubverts your towns. Shakefp. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fliould fo long- 
hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. Knolles. 

Shed chriftian blood, and populous cities raze ; 

Becaufe they’re taught to ufe fome diff’rent phrafe. Waller. 
We touch’d with joy 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and its founda¬ 
tions fown with fait. Addifon s Spectator, N° 189. 

2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 

' Razing the characters of your renown. Shakefp. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakefp. 

He in derifion fets 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language; and inftead. 

To fow a jangling noife of words. Milton's Far. Loft. 

3. To extirpate. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all. 

And raze their faction and their family: Shakefp. 

RA'ZOR. n.f. [; rafor , Lat.] A knife with a thick blade and 
fine edge ufed in {having. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the razor with fuch ea- 
gernefs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 
Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shakefp. 
Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to ftain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Milton's Agoniftes. 

All our lords are by his wealth outvy’d, 

Whofe razor on my callow beard was try’d. Dryden. 

Razor makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice Reel 
between two fmall bars of Flemifh fteel, and weld them to¬ 
gether, to ftrengthen the back of the tazor. Moxon. 

Ra'zourable. adj. [from razor.] Fit to be fliaved. Not in ufe. 

New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shakefp. 
Ra'zorfish. n.f 

The fheath or razorfijh refembleth in length and bignefs a 
man’s finger. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ra'zure. n.f. [rafire, Fr. rafura, Latin.] A£t of erafing. 

Oh ! your defert fpeaks loud ; 

It well deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And razureot oblivion. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Re. Is an infeparable particle uled by the Latins, and from them 
borrowed by us to denote iteration or backward aCtion : 
as, return , to come back ; to revive, to live again ; reper- 
cujfion , the act of driving back. 

Re^'ccess. n.f [re and accefs.] Vifit renewed. 

Let pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
recefs, and their reviving by the reaccefs of the fun. Hakewill. 
To Reach, v. a. ancient preterite raught. [psecan, Saxon.] 

1. To touch with the hand extended. 

What are riches, empire, pow’r. 

But larger means to gratify the will; 

The fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our with, and that obtained, down with a fcaffolding 
Of feepters, crowns and thrones : they’ve ferv’d their end. 
And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d. Congreve. 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diftant ; to ftrike from a 
diftance. 

Round the tree 

They longing ftood, but could not reach. Milton. 

O patron pow’r, thy prefent aid afford. 

That 1 may reach the beaft. Dryden. 
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The coaft fo long defin ’d 

Thy {.oops {hall reach , out haying reach'd, recent r> ? 

. What r L emains be 7 ond ^is, we have no more a pofit 2^' 
tion of, than a mariner has of the depth of the fiea • u 
having letdown his founding-line, he reaches no bottom r?’ 
It mull fall perhaps before this letter reaches your iff 

3. To fetch from fome place diftant, and o-i ve . 

He reached me a full cup. ° o Eflr 

4. To bring forward from a diftant place. ' Xlv * 39* 

_ Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands- nnfl . , 

hither thy hand, and thruft it into my fide. 7’/,. . Uad} 

5. To hold out; to ftretch forth. ' d XX ‘ 2 7 .- 

Thefe kinds of goodnefs are fo nearly united to the thin, 
wh.ch defire them that we fcarcely perceive the aupeti te f 
fhr m reaching forth her hand towards them. ‘ ,, , 

When thou littell among many, reach not thine hand™ 
lint. p , r . U 

6. To attain ; to gain ; to obtain. XXX1 ‘ 

The beft accounts of the appearances of nature, which h„ 

7. To Sen 1011 W ^ itt 

Through fuch hands 

The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. 

0. To penetrate to. A lA 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if thev , .1 
not the mind, there is no perception. d r e °[ 

9. To be adequate to. 0Ue ' 

„ T , he reached ‘! ,e intention of the promoters, and this 
aci fixed the natural price ol money. Lo k 

It thefe examples ol grown men reach not the cafe of chiT 
dren, let them examine. Lock, nn FA, f 

10. To extend to. ** Education. 

Thy defire leads to no excefs that reaches blame. Milton 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 

They (hut not out fociety in death. ’ Addifm’s Cato 
1 r * To extend ; to fpread abroad. ^ 

„ _ Trees reach 'd too far their pamper’d boughs. Milton 
ro Reach . v. n. 

1. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath lawfully 

^, a i e aws e . xtend unto fu ndry things of ecclefiaftical 

1F..L N UC ! other matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church s authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 

., new world reaches quite crofs the torrid zone in one 
tropiclc to the other. /, 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they are apUo 

flop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. T oc } e 

n0t any thin S im P ro P e L let me be buried by 
1 beodofius ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Add. 

1 he influence of the ftars reaches to many events, which 
are not in the power of reafon. g w m 

2. To be extended far. d * 

Great men have reaching hands. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. 1 o penetrate. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have {lain 
them m a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 

i • cx ^ orwar< ^ * nto futurity, and bring up to our thoughts 
objects hid m the remoteft depths of time. Addifoi, 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a failor always fupply new line, and find the plum¬ 
met fink without ftopping, he would be in the polture cf the 
nnnd, reaching after a pofitivc idea of infinity. Locke. 

5. To take in the hand. 

Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 
Reach, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Aft of reaching or bringing by extenfron of the band. 

2. Bower of reaching or taking in the hand. 

Theie may be in a man’s reach a book containing pictures 
and dilcourfes, capable to delight and inftrudt him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open. Locke. 

3. Power of attainment or management. 

In adtions, within the reach of power in him, a man feems 
as free as it is poftible for freedom to make him. Locke. 

4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our fight may be confidered as a more diffufive kind of 
touch, that brings into our reach fome of the moft remote 
parts of the univerfe. Addifon. 

Be fine yourfelf and your own reach to know. 

How fur your genius, tafte and learning go. Pope. 

5. Contrivance ; artful fcheme ; deep thought. 

Hi awn by others, who had deeper reaches than themfelves 
to matters which they leaft intended. Hayward. 

Some, under types, have affeefted obfeurity to amufe and 
make themfelves admired for profound reaches. Hon'd, 

A fetch ; an artifice to attain fome diftant advantage. 

* File duke ot Parma had particular reaches and <Tnds ol his 
own underhand, to crols the defign. Bacon. 

7. T endency to diftant conlequences. 

Strain not my Ipeech 
To grofler iffues, nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. Shakefp. Othello. 

8. Extent. 
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8 Extent. 

The confines met of empyrean lieav’n, 

And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
With Ion:: reach interpos’d, Miltons Pur. Loft, b. X. 
To REA'ClV v. a. [re and ad?.] To return the impuife or 

impreffion. . c . 

The lungs being the chief inftrument of fangumcation, 

and aPiing ftrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal 
0 Arbuthnot. 


fluid, muft be readied upon as ftrongly 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’ other hand the work of two ; 

Becaufe the foul her power contrails, 

And on the brother limb readts. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

Reaction, n.f. [reaction, Fr. from red#] The recipro¬ 
cation of any impuife or force imprefted, made oy the body 
on which fuch impreflloii is made: adiion and readiion are 
equal. 

" Do not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, their 
parts heating one another ; and may not great, denfe and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit 
iTcrht fo copioufly, as, by the emiflion and reaction of its 
li^ht, and the reflexions and refraitions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow {bill hotter till it comes to a certain period of 
beat, fuch as is that of the fun ? Newton s Opticks. 

Alimentary lubftances, of a mild nature, a< 5 t with lfnall 
force upon the folids, and as the adiion and readiion are equal, 
the fmallcft degree of force in the folids digefts them. Arb. 
Read. n.f. [peeb, Saxon; raed, Dutch.] 

1. Counfei. 

The man is bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 

2. Saying; law. This word is in both fenfes obfolete. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft. 

In humble dales is footing faft. 

The trade is not fo tickle. Spenfer, 

To READ. v. a. pret. read, part. paff. read. [pseS, Saxon.] 

1. To perufe any thing written. 

I have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t, read it, 
and afterwards leal it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The paflage you muft have read, though fince flipt oVit qf 
your memory. p 0 k, Ct 

If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be direbled to perufe 
feveral fcdlions. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. i o difeover by charadlers or marks. 

An armed corfe did lye, 

In whofe dead face he read great /magnanimity. Spenfer. 

3. To learn by obfervation. 

Thofe about her 

^From her fhall read the perfedl ways of honour. Shakefp. 

4. To know fully. 

O moft delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Read. v. n. 

1. To perform the adl of perufing writing. 

It lhaii be with him, and he {hall read therein, that he may 
learn to fear the Lord. Brut -vii to 

2. To be ftudious in books. 9 ‘ 

’ Fis fine that Fleury reads. V.ivtn-r 

3. To know by reading. 

I have read of an eaftern king, who put a juda;e to death 
for an iniquitous fentence. S g zu ;r t 

Read, particip. adj. [from read ; the verb read is pronounced 
reed-, the preterite and participle red.] Skilful by readino- 
Virgil’s fhepherds are too well read in the philofophy of 

u Jury den. 

^ e have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his 
Uature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatife 
concerning the lublime. Addifons Guardian, N° 108 

Reading. «./; [f rom W.] 

1. Study in books ; perufal of books. 

1 hough reading and converfation may furnifh us wFh 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
mu.t torm our judgment. 'Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Eeis reading than makes felons ’fcape, 

Lefi human genius than God gives an ape. 

Can make a Cibber. p nt 

2. A lecture; a prelection. 

3. Publick recital. 

1 lie J £ ws always had their weekly readings cf the law. 

p • . Hooker, b. v. L 8 

Oiv-e attendance to reading, exhortation and dcStine. ‘ 

4 - Variation of copies. 1 Tm ‘ ‘ Vl J 3 - 

fome hZAfT* 

R of “regaining! “ d Latin 'J Recovery /alt 

ferule? anySfay ’ th3t th£ read ‘ p,i ° n ° f Trevi g ; matter of 
Reader, n.f [from read.] 

1. One that perufes any thing written. 

2 


Bacon. 
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As we muft take the care that our words and fenfe be clear* 
fo if the obfeurity happen through the hearers or readers want 
of underftanding, I am not to anfwer for them. B. Johnfon. 

2 . One ftudious in books. 

Bafiris’ altars and the dire decrees 

Of hard Eureftheus, ev’ry reader fees. Dryden . 

3. One whofe office is to read prayers in churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a parifh churcli 

at twenty pounds a year. Swift . 

Rea-'dership. n.f. [from reader.] The office of reading 
prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a readerjhip. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rea dily, adv. [from ready.] Expedite!y; with little hinde- 
rance or delay. ^ 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er 1 faw. Milton . 

Thofe very things, which are declined as impoffible, are 
readily practicable in a cafe of extreme neceffity. South. 

I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradiCl another. 

Locke. 

Every one fometime or other dreams that he is reading 
papers, in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that 
the mind is impefed upon. Addifon's Spectator, N487. 

Rea'diness. n.f. [from ready.] 

1. Expeditenefs; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readinefs of their king, in aiding 
him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon . 

He opens himfelf to the man of bufrnefs with reluCtancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility and all 
the meeting readinefs of defire. South . 

2. The ftate of being ready or fit for any thing. 

Have you an army ready ? 

—The centurions and their charges already in the enter¬ 
tainment to' be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of their readinefs. Shakefp • 

> They remained near a month, that they might be in rea- 
dinefs to attend the motion of the army. Clarendon • 

3. facility ; freedom from hinderance or obftruClion. 

Nature has provided for the readinejs and eafinefs of 

fpeech. . Holder s Elements of Speech. 

4- fitate of being willing or prepared. 

A pious ana well-diipofed mind, attended with a readinefs 
to obey the known will of God, is the fureft means to en- 
frghten the underftanding to a belief of chriftianity. South. 

Their convi&ion grew fo ftrong, that they embraced the 
fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
readinefs to do it, rather than depart from them. Addifon. 

Re admission, n.f [re and admijfton. 1 The a cl of admit¬ 
ting again. 

in an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as they were 
eac , revive upon the readmiffton of frefti air. Arbuthnot , 

o Rea dmit.v. a. [re and admit,] To let in a?ain. 

Thefe evils I deferve, 

\ cl uefpair not of his final pardon, 

Whofe ear is ever open, and his eye 

A ^ C1 ? T US t0 readmit the fuppliant. Milton's Agoniftes. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derham. 

to dedTnew. ^ To decorate a g a in i 

The ftreams now change their languid blue. 

Regam their glory, and their fame renew, 

REAW readorn the tide. Blackmore. 

Saxon.]’ J ‘ ^ SaX °" ' reJO:i Swedlfh i hpiabe. nimble, 

1. Prompt; not delayed. 

1 hele commodities yield the readiefl money of anv in this 
S b ey L nev ; r fail ot ' a 

c oveilookd hishmds; their pay was juft 

Fir f ’ eady ' f ° r he fcorn ’ d £ o g° on truft. Dndai 

2. Fit for a purpole ; not to feek. ° 

All thmgs are ready, if our m ; n( J s be fo _ 

Mfie von ma V Wh0fe /1 m i ad is backwa td now ! Shakefp. 

p Lr y°“ read y your ftift bats and clubs ; ? 

OneTand/h/f 3r " at th , e P° int of battle. Shakefp. 
Andin , the L fword > a « d one the pen employs, 

my lap the ready paper lies. Drvclen 

Til h h e f a Cre< J K iefts wi . th read y knives bereave ' ' 
n Ca lS .°^ b ‘ e 5 an d in full bowls receive 
l he {Learning blood. n a , ^ . 

3 ' be?o a d:4. accommodated to any defign > f0 as 

Trouble and anguifti {hall prevail ao- a i n ft him ^ w 
reauy to the battle. r D irUI nim * as a king 

Oeath ready ftands to interpofe his dart ’irk 4 " 

If h h f 7 rd Which 1 havc e«-n, I’ll not revoke • 
he be brave, he’s readyjor the ftroke ’ n i 

I he imag,nation is always reftleis and tb .,, Dr > ,dcn - 
being laid afide, is reade for ' ltlels ’ and the will, realon 
4- Willing; eager. ’ f “ r every extravagant project. Locke. 

al^Tr^to imluteth'hi not as they would, are 

a s TxcufefiheS^ fo 

ronies. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

5 • Being 
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5. Being at the point; not diftant3 near 3 about to do or be. 

He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at hand. Job. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with weary’d wings and will in g feet 

On this world. ATiltons Paradife Lojl. 

6. Being at hand 3 next to hand. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readiejl weapon that his fury found. Dry den. 

7. Facil 3 eafy 3 opportune 3 near. 

Sometimes the readiejl way, which a wife man hath to 
conquer, is to fly. Hooker s Preface. 

The race eledf, 

Safe towards Canaan from the fliore advance 
1 hrough the wild defert, not the readiejl way. Miltoni 
Proud of their conqueft,. prouder of their prey, 

I hey leave the camp, and take the readiejl way. Dryden. 
I he ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not fo. Spectator , N° 577* 

$. Quick 5 not done with hefitation. 

A ready confent often fubjedis a woman to contempt. 

Clarijfa. 

9. Expedite 3 nimble 3 not embarrafTed 3 not flow. 

Thofe, who fpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their difeourfe by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 
read all. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

10. To make Ready. To make preparations. 

He will fhew you a large upper room 3 there make ready 
for us. Mar. xiv. 15, 

Rea'dy. adv. Readily 3 fo as not to need delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of Ifrael. Num. 
Re a'dy. n.f Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not flufli in ready , either to go to law, or 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot’s Hifory of John Bull. 

Reaffi'rmance. n.f. [re and ajfnnance.] Second confir¬ 
mation. 

Caufes of deprivation are a convidfion before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any dodtrine contrary to the thirty- 
nine articles, or aperfifting therein without revocation of his 
error, or a reaffirmance after fuch revocation. Aylijfe. 

RE'AL. adj. [;reel , Fr. realis , Latin.] 

1. Relating to things not perfons ; not perfonal. 

Many are perfedt in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bufinefs 3 which is the conftitution 
of one that hath ftudied men more than books. Bacon . 

2. Not fidlitious 3 not imaginary ; true ; genuine. 

We do but deferibe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a-kin to the real one. Glanvill’s Scepf 

When I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha- 
radfer, I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any 
refemblance to one that is real. Addifon. 

3. In law, confifting of things immoveable, as land. 

I am hafteningto convert my fmall eftate, that is perfonal, 
into real. Child's Difeourfe of Trade. 

Re'algar. n.f A mineral. 

Realgar or fandaracha is red arfenick. Biarris. 

Put realgar hot into the midft of the quickfilver, whereby 
it may be condenfed as well from within as without. Bacon. 


’• n o er is really but 


ReaTity. n. f. [reality Fr. from real .] 

1. Truth ; verity 3 what is, not what merely feems. 

I would have them well verfed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underftands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addifon s Spectator, N° 291. 

The beft accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
fingle inftance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely 
fhort of its reality and internal conftitution 3 for who can 
fearch out the Almighty’s works to perfedfion ? Cheyne. 

2. Something intrinfically important 3 not merely matter of 
fhow. 

Of that fkill the more thou know’ft, 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. 

And to realities yield all her fhows. 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 

To Re'alize. v. a. [: rcalifer , Fr. from real.'] 

1. To bring into being or adl. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in hypothefis, 
weighing a fingle grain againft the globe of earth. Glanvill. 

As a Diocefan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this difeourfe. South. 

2. To convert money into land. 

Re'ally. adv. [from real .] 

1, With actual exiftence. 

There cannot be a more important cafe of confcience for 
men to be relolved in, than to know certainly how far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not 3 and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 

2 . In truth ; truly ; not feemingly. 

The under ft anding reprefents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. South. 


cun? 


Shakefp- 
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Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe 
a fhort fit of madnefs. 

3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why really fixty-five is fomewhat old. 

Realm, n.f. [ roiaulme, French.] 

1. A kingdom ; a king’s dominion. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, whirl 

have not yet been fubdued to the crown of England. Spenf • 
They had gather’d a wife council to them 
Of ev’ry realm , that did debate this bufinefs. 

A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm. 

2. Kingly government. This fenfc is not frequent. 

Learn each fmall people’s genius, policies. 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees. 

ReaTty. n.f [a word peculiar, I believe, to Milton.] 

Realty means not in this place reality in oppofition to fhow- 
but loyalty 3 for the Italian Di&ionary explains the adjeefive 
reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton. 

O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Miltorfs Paradife Lof, f v j 

Ream. n. f. [rame , Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the fky. 

With reams abundant this abode fupply. Pope. 

To Rea'nimate. v. a. [re and animo, Lat.] To revive - to 
reftore to life. 

We are our reanijncitecl anceftors, and antedate their re- 
furredtion. Glanvill's Scepf, 

The young man left his own body breathlefs on the ground, 
while that of the doe was reanimated. Spectator, $jS, 
To Reanne'x. v. a. [re and annex.] To annex again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To REAP. v. a. [pepan, Saxon.] 

1. To cut corn at harveft. 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength. 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal fow’d. Shakefp. 
When ye reap the harveft, thou fhalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 
fields, is kept back by fraud. Ja. v. 5. 

Is it fitting in this very field, 

Where I fo oft have reap’d , fo oft have till’d. 

That I fhould die for a deferter ? Gay. 

2. To gather 3 to obtain. 

They that love the religion which they profefs, may have 
failed in choice, but yet they are fure to reap what benefit the 
fame is able to afford. Hooker. 

What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reap’d it ? Sbak, 
This is a thing, 

Which you might from relation likewife reap. 

Being much fpoke of. Shakefp. Cymbelim. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our prolperity. King Charles. 

To Reap. v. n. To harveft. 

They that fow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pfalm exxvi. 5. 
Rea'per. n. f [from reap.] One that cuts corn at harveft. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d, 

Your mariners are muliteers, people 
Ingroft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

From hungry reapers they their fheaver withhold. Sand. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpedt ftand. 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. Pope. 

A thoufand forms he wears. 

And firft a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharge the fhoulders of the feeming fwain. Pope. 
Rea / pinghook. n.J. [reaping and hook.] A hook ufed to cut 
corn in harveft. 

Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. Dryden. 
REAR. n. f [ arrieare , French.] 

1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 

The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards (lain with 
a great fliot. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

Argive chiefs 

Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear. 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the rear. Dryd. 
Snowy headed winter leads, 

Yellow autumn brings the rear. IValler. 

2. Thelaftclafs. 

Coins I place in the rear, becaufe made up of both the 
other. Pea chum. 

Rear. adj. [hpepe, Saxon.] 

1. Raws half roafted 3 half fodden. 

2. Early. A provincial word. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear. 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot l’o rear ? Gay. 

7 . To Rear* 
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*fo Rear, v- [apsepan, Saxon.] 

It AlDhe^eople fhouted with a loud voice, for the rearing 

up of the houfe of the Lord. 1 E f dr ’ v ‘ ° 2, 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 

Your tribes. Mdtoni 

2. To lift up from a fall. 

Down again fhe fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly rear'd up again. Tf Sfueen, l>. 1. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submifs : he rear’d me. Milton. 

3. To move upwards. 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear’d. 

From whofe high top to ken the profpetft round. Milton. 

а. To bring up to maturity. #in , . . . . r . 

No creature goethto generate, whilft the female is bufy in 
fitting or rearing her young. Bacon s Natiu at Hi(lory. 

They were a very hardy breed, and reared their young ones 
without any care. Mortimer’s Hujbdndry. 

They flourifh’d long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. Tbomfon , 

5. To educate 3 to inftrudt. 

He wants a father to protedl his youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. . Southern. 

They have in every town publick nurferies, where all pa¬ 
rents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend their 
infants to be reared and educated. Swift. 

б. To exalt 3 to elevate. 

Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abjedt mind. Prior , 

7. To roufe 3 to ftir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear. 

With weil-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. Dryden. 

Rea'rward. n.f [from rear.] 

1. The laft troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the rearivard, and 
before they left fighting, was too far off. Sidney. 

The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Num. 

2. The end 3 the tail 3 a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when fhe faid Tybalt’s dead. 

Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banifhed. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. The latter part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the fafhion. Shakefp. 

Rea'rmouse. n.f. [more properly reremoufe 3 hpepemuy, Sax.] 

The leather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 

To make my fmall elves coats. Shakefp. 

Of flying fifties, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 

of fkin, like the wings of a hat Or rearmoufe. Abbot. 

To Reasce'nd. v. n. [re and afeend.] To climb again. 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wifh that night the noyous day would end 3 

And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wifh that day would fhortly reafeend. Spenfcr. 

Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 

The dark defeent, and up to reafeend. Milton. 

Thefe puiflant legions, whofe exile 

Hath empty’d heav’n, fhall fail to reafeend, 

Self-rais’d, and repoffefs their native feat ? Milton. 

ToReasceTd. v. a. To mount acrain. 

- 

When the god his fury had allay’d, 

He mounts aloft, and reafeends the Ikies. Addifon. 

REA'SON. n.J. [raifon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 

1. The power by which man deduces one propofition from an¬ 
other, or proceeds from premifes to confequences 3 the ra¬ 
tional faculty. 

Reafon is the diredlor of man’s will, difeovering in adlion 
what is good 3 for the laws of well-doing are the dictates of 
right reafon. _ Hooker, b. i. f. 7. 

7 hough brutifti that conteft and foul, 

When reajon hath to deal with force 3 yet fo 

Moft reafon is that reajon overcome. Milton % 

^ Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ftars 
7 o lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers, 

Is reafon to the foul : and as on high, 

Thofe rowling fires difeover but the fky. 

Not light us here 3 fo reafon’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to affure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. ' Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo much weight 
on their own reafon in matters of religion, as to think every 
thing impofiible and abfurd, which they canriot conceive : 
how often do we contradict the right rules of reafon in the 
whole courfe of our lives ? reafon itfelf is true and juft, but 
the reafon of every particular man is weak and wave’rino- 
perpetually fwayed and turn’d by his interefts, his paflions 

and his vices. Swift’s Mijcdlmus. 

2. v^auie 3 ground or principle. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is a na- 
tural and eternal reajon for that goodnefs and virtue, and 

againft vice and wickednefs. ' — 


Tillotfon. 
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d, Caufe efficient. . . 

Spain is thin fown of people, partly by reafon of the fieri- 

lity Of the foil, and partly their natives are exhaufted by fo 
many employments in fuch vaft territories as they poftefs. Bac ; 

The reafon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
is by the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reafon of the fteknefs of a reverend prelate, I have been 
overruled to approach this place. Sprat. 

I have not obferved equality of numbers in my verfe; 
partly by reafon of my hafte, but more efpecially becaufe I 
would not have my ftnfe a Have to fyllables; Dryden „ 

4. Final caufe. 

Reafon, in the Englifh language, fometimes is taken for 
true and clear principles ; fometimes for clear and fair de¬ 
ductions 3 fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe : but here for a faculty in man. Locke, 

5. Argument 3 ground of perfuafion ; motive. 

I mafk the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If it be natural, ought we riot rather to conclude, that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that na¬ 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

6. Ratiocination 3 difeurfive power. 

When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by this ; 

But when by reajon fhe the truth hath found. 

And ftandeth fixt> (he underftanding is. Davies * 

7. Clearnefs of faculties. 

Lovers and madmen have their Teething brains. 

Such fhaping fantafies that apprehend 

More than cool reajon ever comprehends, Shakefp » 

When valour preys on reajon , 

It eats the fword it fights with. Shakefp. Ant . and Cleop. 

8 . Right 3 juftice. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reafon for my rhyme : 

From that time unto this feafon, 

I receiv’u nor rhyme nor reafon. Spenfer. 

Are you in earneft ? 

Ay, and relolv’d withal 

'Fo do myfelf this reafon and this tight. Shakefp. 

The papifts ought in reajon to allow them all the excufes 
they make ufe of for themfelves 3 fuch as an invincible igno¬ 
rance, oral tradition and authority. Stillingfeet. 

Let it drink deep in thy moft vital part; 

Strike home, and do me reafon in thy heart. Dryden „ 

9. Reafonable claim 3 juft praCtice. 

God brings good out of evil 3 and therefore it were but 
reafon we fhould truft God to govern his own world, and wait 
till the change cometh, or the reafon be difeovered. Taylor . 

Conlcience, not adding by law, is a boundlefs prefumptuous 
thing ; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge him- 
ie!i a privilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccount¬ 
able, is ill all reafon too much, eitherfor man or angel. .South. 

A feveie reflection IVIontaigne has made on princes, that 
we ought not in reafon to have any expedfatious of favour from 
them - Dryden’s Dedication to Aurengzebe , 

We have as great aflurance that there is a God, as the na¬ 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we could 
in reafon expert to have. Tillotfon’s Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a thina 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not in reafon to doubt of 
its exiftence. Till tT 

10. Rationale 3 juft account. ° d °' U 

1 o render a reajon of an effect or phenomenon, is to de- 
duce it from something elfe more known than itlelf. Boyle 

11. Moderation 3 moderate demands. J 

Fhe moft probable way of bringing France to reafon, would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spanifh Weft Indies 

and by that means to cut oft all communication with this 
great fource of riches. a, j- r 

To Rea'son. v. n. [ raifonner, Fr.] * 

1 * premises* 1 * 6 ratl0naI1 ^ > to detluce confequences juftly from 

No man, in the ftrength of the firft grace, can merit the 
ltcond , for reafon they do not, who think fo 3 unlefs a beer, 
gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South 

ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that for the moft 
part men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which 
they commune about with others. t > 

Every man’s rcafoning and knowledge is only about*the 
ideas exiling in ms own mind 3 and our knowledge and rea 

Joning about other things is only as they correfpondwith thofe 
our particular ideas. t wun mole 

Love is not to be reafon’d down, or loft 
In high ambition. 

In the lonely grove, 

’ i was there juft and good he reefin'd ftrong, 

Qlear d fome great truth. 5 

2. 7 o debate 3 to difeoune 3 to talk- to foL • 

count. Not in ufe. ’ f take or S lve ac- 

Reafon with the fellow, 

7 j °Q PUmlh him ’ whsre ^ heard this. Sbahfp. 
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I reafotid with a Frenchman yefterday. 

Who told me in the narrow Teas, 

T here mifcarried a vefTel of our country. Shakefp. 

Stand ftill, that I may reajo7i with you of all the righteous 
acts of the Lord. i Sam. xii. 7. 

3. To raife difquifitions ; to make enquiries. 

Jefus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what reafon ye in 
your hearts ? " Luke v. 22. 

They reafo7i'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton. 

Already by thy reafoning this I guefs, 

Who art to lead thy offspring ; and fuppofeff. 

That bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 

The lefs not bright. Milton. 

Down reafon then, at leaft vain reading down. Milt. 

To Reason, v. a. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefted, and well 
reafoned in every part, there is beauty in luch a theory. Burn. 

Reasonable, adj. [ raifon , Fr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reafon ; endued with reafon. 

She perceived her only foil lay hurt, and that his hurt was 
fo deadly, as that already hi$ life had loft ufe of the reafonable 
and almoft fenfible part. Sidney. 

2. A&ing, fpeaking or thinking rationally: 

7 'he parliament was diftolved, and gentlemen furnifhed 
with fuch forces, as were held fufHcient to hold in bridle either 
the malice or rage of reafonable people. Hayward. 

3. Juft; rational; agreeable to reafon. 

A law may be reajoyiable in itfelf, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakefp. Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

I could with reaforiable good manner receive the falutation 
of her and of the princefs Pamela, doing them yet no further 
reverence than one princefs oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there are four fe- 
veral lands of reafonable quantity. Abbot's Defer, of the World. 

Notwithftanding thefe defe&s, the Englifh colonies main¬ 
tained themfelves in a reafonable good eftate, as long as they 
retained their own ancient laws. Davies on Ireland . 

Reasonableness, n.f [from reafonable. ] 

j. The faculty of reafon. 

2. Agreeablenefs to reafon. 

They thought the work would be better done, if thofe, 
who had fatisfied themfelves with the reafonablenefs of what 
they wifh, would undertake the converting and difpofing of 
other men. Clarendon. 

7 he paflive reafon, which is more properly reafonablenefs , 
is that order and congruity which is imp refled upon the thing 
thus wrought; as in a watch, the whole frame and contex¬ 
ture of it carries a reafonable 7 iefs in it, the paflive impreflion 
of the reafon or intellectual idea that was in the artift. Hale. 

3. Moderation. 

Reasonably, adv. [from reafonable.'] 

1 Agreeably to reafon. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the 
purfuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reafonably. Dryden s Preface to Fables. 

2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Some man reafonably ftudied in the law, fhould be perfuaded 
to go thither as chancellor. Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb perfons rea¬ 
fonably perfetft in the language and pronunciation, he may be 
alfo capable of the fame privilege of underftanding by the*eye 
what is fpoken. Holder's FJcments of Speech. 

Reasoner. n.f. [raifonneur., Fr. from reafon.] One who rea- 
fons ; an arguer. 

Due reverence pay 
To learn’d Epicurus ; fee the way 
By which this reas'tier of fo high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. Blackm. 
The terms are loofe and undefined ; and what lefs becomes 
a fair reajoner , he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing to colour a falfe way of arguing. AddiJ'on. 

Thofe reafo 7 icrs , who employ fo much of their zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chriftendom, by their 
practices are endeavouring to deftroy it at home. Swift. 

Re aSoning. n.f. [from reafon.] Argument. 

Thofe who would make ufe of folid arguments and ftrong 
reafonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like that 
foolifh people, who worfhiped a fly, and facrified an ox to it. 

Addifon's Freeholder , N° 32. 

ReaSonless. adj. [from reafon.] Void of reafon. 

This proffer is abfurd and reafonlefs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Is it 

Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfgreflion, 

7 'hat makes me reafonlefs to reafon thus ? Shakefp. 

TTat they wholly direct the reafonlefs mind, I am refolved ; 
for all thofe which were created mortal, as birds and beafts, 
are left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's Plifl. of the World. 


Thefe reafons in love’s law have paft for good, 

Though fond and reafonlefs to feme. Miltons Agonic 
To Reasse'mble. v. a. [ re and affemble.] 7 'o colle& anev/' 
There reaffembling our afflicted pow’rs, 

Confult how to offend our enemy. Afip,. 

To Reassert, v. a. [re and affert .] 7 ’o aflert anew ■ t Q 

maintain after fufpenflon or cefiation. 

His fteps I followed, his doctrine I reafferted. Atterbury 
Young Oreftes grown •'* 

To manly years fhould reaffert the throne. p ot) 

To Reassu'me. v. a. [5 reaffumo , Lat. re and ajfutne.] 'fo 
refume ; to take again. 

77 ) him the foil return’d 
Into his blifsful bofom reajjum'd , 

In glory as of old. ^ 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d reaffume. Denham 

For this he reaffujnes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior 

After Henry VIII. had reaffumed the fupremacy, a ftatute 
was made, by which all doctors of the civil law might be 
made chancellors. Ayliffc's Par ergon. 

To Reassi/re. [raJfurer,Yr.] To free from fear ; to reftore 

from terrour. 

They rofe with fear. 

Till dauntlefs Pallas reaffur'd the reft. Drydeti, 

Re ate. n. f A kind of long fmall grafs that grows in water 
and complicates itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water-weeds; as 
water-lilies, candocks, reatc and bulrufhes. Walton. 

To Reave, v. a. pret. reft, [paepian, Saxon; whence to bereave. 1 

1. 77 > take away by Health or violence. An obfolete word. 

Difmounting from his lofty fteed, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenfir. 

Some make his meafhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaftity, 

77 ) reave the orphan of his pa rimony. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong. 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. It was ufed as well in a good as bad fenfe. 

They fought my troubled fenfe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubberd. 
Each fucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, 
according to the occafions itfelf produceth. Carew. 

To REBAT 71 ZE. v. a. [rebaptifer,Yr. re and baptize.] To 
baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were obferved, 
he approved of their baptifm, and would not fuffer them to 
be rebaptized. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Rebaptiza / tion. n.f. [rebaptifation , Fr. from rebaptize.] 
Renewal of baptifm. 

In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments are built 
upon this, that hereticks are not any part of the church of 
Chrift. Hooker , b. iii. f. 1. 

To Reba'te. v. n. [rebattre , Fr.] To blunt; to beat to ob- 
tufenefs ; to deprive of keennefs. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ftudy and fait. Sbaktfp. 

The icy goat, the crab which fquare the feales; 

With thoie of aries trine confent to hate 

The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 

He modifies his firft fevere decree; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate , 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryden. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated. Dry den's Don Scbafian . 

Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 
To the honeft nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miferies of age. 

Re beck. n. f. [rebec, Fr. ribecca , Italian, 
fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks found, 

77 > many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fhade. 

RE'BEL. n.f. [ rebelle , Fr. rebcllis , Lat.] 
lawful authority. 

The mercilefs MacdoneJ 
Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. 

7 he rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. 

Shall man from nature’s fandiion ftray, 

A rebel to her rightful fway. 

7 o Rebe'l. v. n. [rcbello , Lat.] To rife 
lawful authority. 

Boys, immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure, 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakefp. Ant. a>.d Cleopatra^ 
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If they perceive diflention in our looks, 

How will their grudging ftomachs" be provok’d 

To wilful difobedience, and rebel? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paffion. 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebel?d againft the belly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell'd. Milt . 
How cou’d my hand rebel againft my heart ? 

How cou’d your heart rebel againft your reafon ? Dryden. 
Part of the angels rebelled againft God, and thereby loft 
their happy ftate. Locke. 

Rebe'ller. n.f. [from rebel.] One that rebels. DiSt. 

Rebellion, n.f. [rebellion , Fr. rebellio , Lat. from rebel.] 
Infurrection againft lawful authority. 

He was victorious in rebellioois and feditions of people. Bac. 
Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him 
of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or retaliation. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Raz’d by rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 

Rebellious, adj. [from rebel.] Opponent to lawful autho¬ 
rity. 

From the day that thou didft depart out of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious againft the 
Lord. Deutr. ix. 7. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice. Deutr. xxi. 20. 

RebeLliously. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppofition to law¬ 
ful authority. 

When one fhewed him where a nobleman, that had rebel- 
lioufy born arms againft him, lay very honourably intombed, 
and advifed the king to deface the monument; he faid, no, 
no, but I would all the reft of mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably intombed. Ca??iden's Remains. 

RebeLliousness. n.f [from rebellious.] The quality of 
being rebellious. 

Fo RebeLlow. v. n. [re and bellow.] To bellow in return ; 
to echo back a loud noife. 

He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found. 

That all the fields rebellovjed again. Fairy Queen. 

The refilling air the thunder broke, 

The cave rebellow'd , and the temple fhook. Dryden. 

From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden's Mneis. 

Reboa tion. n.f. [reboo, Lat.] The return o t a loud bel¬ 
lowing found. 

77 ) Rebou nd, v. n. [ rebondir , Fr. re and bound.] To fprino- 
bacR ; to be reverberated ; to fly back, in confequence of mo¬ 
tion imprefled and refilled by a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of moft favage wild beafts 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. Wifd. xvii! 
It with rebounding, furge the bars aflail’d. Milton. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, and that 
not only direCtly with regard to the good or ill we may do to 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may rebound to 
our eves. Government of the Longue. 

Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void 
of elafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra- 
bdity makes them only flop. Newton's Opticks. 

bhe bounding from the fhelfy fhore, 

Round the defending nymph the waves rebounding roar. Po . 
To Rebou nd. v. a. lo reverberate ; to beat back 

All our inveClives, at their fuppofed errors, fall back with 
a rebounded force upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety 
bilenus fung, the vales his voice rebound. 

And carry to the Ikies the facred found. Dryden 

Flow rs, by the foft South Weft * 

Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

R EB 0 U 'tT7 th ; i Vr etS i rOm t k h ’ 1 ° d “ lf ' erous P ave ™nt. Prior- 

KEBOU nd. n. f [from the verb.] The ait of Ilyina back in 
confequence of motion refilled ; refilition. V ° 

I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that fhoots 

If you Like'a ball fidcl Shai fP- ^‘Uny and Cleopatra. 
rr }0U 11 Ike a ball lidelong, not full upon the furface the 

rebound will1 be as much the contrary way ; whether there be 

any lfch refihence ,n echoes may be tried. Baeon 

Bile weapon with unerring fury flew 

t is left Ihoulder aim’d : nor entrance found ; 

But back, as from a rock, with fwift rebound, 

Harmlefs return d. ’ 

Rebu'ff. n.f [rebufade, Fr. rebuffo Italian 1 Dryden. 

quick and hidden refiftance. " ’ ^ Repercuflion ; 

/-p, n % iff chance 

T /V S f0n ^ t 6 r U ff ° f * 0me tU ™ltUOUS cloud 
Inftina with fire and nitre, hurried him * 

To ReLu'eV T.t! tfrom the nouff^T fb^ 
pofe with fudden violence. ’ r ° beat back; to op- 

Ln7emohtion T ° Ieedif y ■ ™ "tore 
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The fines impofed there were the more queftioned, and re¬ 
pined againft, becaufe they were afligned to the rebuilding 
and repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clai'C7idoh . 

Fine is the fecret, delicate the art, 

To raife the Ihades of heroes to our view. 

Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. FiekelL 

Rebu'kable. adj. [from rebuke.] Worthy of reprehenfion. 

Rebukable 

And worthy Ihameful check it were, to ftand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shakefp. A)it. andCleop . 
To REBU 7 CE. v. a. [reboucher, Fr.] To chide ; to reprehend ; 
to reprefs by objurgation. 

I am afham’d ; does not the ftone rebuke me. 

For being more ftone than it ? Shakefp. Winter s Fair, 

He was rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb afs, fpeaking 
with man’s voice, forbad the madnefs of the prophet. 2 Pet . 

My fon, defpife not thou the chaftening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him. Heb. xii. 15. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d. 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Dryclcnt 

Rebu'ke. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Reprehenfion; chiding expreflion ; objurgation,- 

Why bear you thefe rebukes , and anfwer not ? Shakefp. 
If he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread corre&ion wait on us. 

And they Ihall do their office. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The channels of waters werefeen ; at thy rebuke , O Lord, 
at the blaft of the breath of thy noftrils. Pfalm xviii. 15. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heaviness. 

Pfal/n lxix. 21. 

The rebukes and chiding to children, fhould be in grave 
and difpaflionate words. Locke . 

Shall Cibber’s fon, without rebuke , 

Swear like a lord ? Pope. 

Should vice expedft to ’fcape rebuke , 

Becaufe its owner is a duke ? Swift's Mifcclla7iies. 

2 . In low language, it fignifies any kind of check. 

He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his 
heel, that he laid him at his length. L'Eflrange. 

RebuLcer. n.f. [from rebuke.] A chider ; a reprehender. 
The revolters are profound to make Daughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them all. Hofea v. 2. 

Re bus. n. f. [rebus, Latin.] A word reprefented by a picture. 
Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themfelves cer¬ 
tain devices alluding to their names, which we callr^w.* 
Mafter Juggethe printer, in many of his books, took, to ex- 
prefs his name, a nightingale fitting in a bufh with a fcrole 
in her mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peace 
To Reeu t. v.n. [rebuter, Fr.] 7 'o retire back. Oblblete. 
Themfelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aftonied with the ftroke of their own hand. 

Do back rebut , and each to other yielded land. Fat Queen. 
Reeu tter. n. f An anfwer to a rejoinder. 

To Recall, v.a. [re call.] To call back; to call ao-ain r 
to revoke. 0 

They who recal the church unto that which was at the fir ft, 
muft fet bounds unto their fpeech<?s. Hooker, b. iv. f 2. 

If Henry were recall'd to life again, 

Thefe news would caufe him once more yield the ghoft. 

xt i n. 1 t o , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

N eglected long, fh e let the fecret reft, 

Till lov d recall'd it to her lab’ring breaft. D}-yden. 

t is ftrange the foul fhould never once recal over any of its 

pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body; 

never any other ideas, but what derive their original from 
that union. & 


f r °' h< l churc ^/ wherein they were ordained, they milht 

:Lo°l b „1c^ aS t0 ^ church unde/paiiol 

" eceira ry to recall to the reader’s mind, the ddire 
UlyfTeslias to reach Ins own country. Broome’s Notes on Ody]]: 

draw from e thoT h0 • domi " ions lie contiguous, be forced to 
draw from thofe armies which aft againft France, we mull 

ourly expea having thofe troops recalled, which they now 
RecvTI’ U ; i" f the f dft of » f 4 e. Swift’s MfZanZ 
of calling b^ck Verb/] ' Revoeat ‘ on > aft or power 

. Other decrees 

gainftthce arc gone forth, without recall. Milton 

1 IS done, and fince ’tis done, ’tis paft recal ; 

To RKfA'WT^ paft r r cal ’ muft be ibfgotten. Dryden 

CA NT. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To retrucl • tn r.i n " 
to contract what one has once laid or done ’ 1 

He fhall do this, or elfe I do recant 
1 he pardon that I late pronounced. Shake fo r T/ 

La e would recant vows made in painT' Ljp 

adding new beauties I fh a p f 31 a tran ^ at ion confifts in 
That the legiflature fliould h " S to ^ ^yden. 
ceffion, whenever the necefliti^of P ?J e , r . to change the fuc- 
fo ufeful towards nreferuin ° ,.. kin g^ orr > require, is 

knownothow tor^ S r rel ' S ‘° n ^ libert >’i that I 

Swift. 

Recanta’tion.- 
























































































































Decant action, n.f. [from recant.'] Retra&ation ; declara¬ 
tion contradictory to a former declaration. 

She could not fee means to join this recantation to the 
former vow. Sidney , b. ii. 

The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, and 
forced to make a publick recantation. Stillingfleet * 

Reca'nter. n.f. [from recant .] One who recants. 

The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter , feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. Shakefp. 

To RECAPITULATE. [: recapituler , Fr. re and capi- 

tilium , Lat.] To repeat again diftin&ly ; to detail again. 

Hylobares judicioufly and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. More s Divine Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, becaufe 
mankind is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to 
continue in a pleafing error. Dry den s Dufrejnoy. 

Recapitulation, n.f. [from recapitulate.'] Detail repeated} 
diftindt repetition of the principal points. 

He maketh a recapitulation of the chriftian churches; among 
the reft he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleigh . 

Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the point that 
has been delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 
whole. South. 

Recapitulatory, adj. [from recapitulate.'] Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory exercifes. Garretfon. 

To Reca'rry. v. a. [re and carry.] To carry back. 

When the Turks befieged Malta or Rodes, pigeons car¬ 
ried and recarricd letters. Waltons Angler . 

To ReceTe. v. n. [recedo, Latin.] 

1. To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ infulted (hoar. Dryden, 

Ye doubts and fears ! 

Scatter’d by winds recede , and wild in forefts rove. Prior. 

* All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the center, and every moment would fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently retrained by contiguous 
matter. Bentley. 

2. To defift. 

I can be content to recede mejeh from my own interefts and 
perfonal rights. King Charles. 

They hoped that their general affembly would be perfuaded 
to depart from fome of their demands ; but that, for the pre¬ 
sent, they had not authority to recede from any one propo¬ 
rtion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Recei'pt. n.f [ receptum, Latin.] 

1. The adt of receiving. 

Villain, thou did’ft deny the gold’s receipt, 

Aiid told me of a miffrefs, Shakefp. Com. of Err* 

It muft be done upon the reccit of the wound, before the 
patient’s fpirits be overheated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory mull not 
be exprefled like the eeftafy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 

2. The place of receiving. 

Jefus faw Matthew lifting at the receipt of cuftom. Matt. 

3. [ Recepte , Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been received. 

4. Reception ; admillion. 

It is of things heavenly an univerfal declaration, work¬ 
ing in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with the due conft- 
deration thereof, an habit or difpolition of mind, whereby 
they are made fit veflels, both for the receipt and delivery of 
whatloever fpiritual perfection. Hooker, b. v. J. 37. 

5. Reception ; welcome. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth might have 
had a better grace, and perchance have found a gentler 
receipt. Sidney, 

6. [From recipe.] Prefcription of ingredients for any compe¬ 
tition. 

On’s bed of death 

Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. Shakefp. 

That Medea could make old men young again, was no¬ 
thing elfe, but that, from knowledge of fimples, fhe had 
a receipt to make white hair black. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. Dryd\ 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the empe¬ 
ror’s life. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Receivable, adj. [ recevable , Fr. from 'receive.] Capable of 
being received. Didl. 

To RECEIVE. v. a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio , Lat.] 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war receive ’t in valiant gore* Shakefp. 


A certain nobleman went into a far country* to receive far 
himfelf a kingdom, and return* Luke x iv. 12, 

2. To take or obtain from another. 

Ye (hall receive of me gifts. Dan. ii. 6. 

Though I fhould receive a thoufand fhekels of filver in mine 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againft the kino-’ s 
foil. , < 2 Sam. xviii. jL 

What ? fnall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
{hall W’e not receive evil ? fob ii. j 0a 

To them haft thou poured a drink-offering ? fhould I re¬ 
ceive comfort in thefe ? If ] v jj. fa 

He that doeth wrong, {hall receive for the wrong done * 
and there is no relpedt of perfons. Col. iii. 25. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren ; 
received no laws from one another, but lived feparatelv. Locke. 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Put all in writing that thou giveft out* and receivefl in. 

Eccluf. xlii. 7. 

Draw general.conclufions from every particular they meet 
with : thefe make little true benefit of hiftory; nay, being 
of forward and active fpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 

The lame inability will every one find, who fhall go about 
to faftiion in his underftanding any fimple idea*, not received 
in by his fenfes or by reflection. Locke. 

I’o conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, confider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. Locke* 

4. To embrace intellectually. 

We have fet it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or reject upon impro¬ 
babilities. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

In an equal indifFerency for all truth; I mean the receiving 
it, in the love of it, as truth ; and in the examinationof our 
principles, and not receiving any for fuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their certainty, conlifts the freedom of the un¬ 
derftanding. Locke. 

5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as they did, 
there was no excule to juftify their act; unlefs, in the ferip- 
ture, they could {hew fome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuftom. Hooker , b. n.f 5. 

Will it not be receiv’d , 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

And us’d their very daggers ; that they have don’t ? 

—Who dares receive it other ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Left any fhould think that any thing in this number eight 
creates the diapafon ; this computation of eight is rather a 
thing received^ than any true computation. Bacon. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalem, they were received of the 
church. Adis xv. 4. 

Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterward re¬ 
ceive me to glory. Pfalm Ixxiii. 24. 

Let her be {hut out from the camp feven days, and after 
that received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converfe with perfons of different feds will enlarge 
our charity towards others, and incline us to receive them 
into all the degrees of unity and affedion, which the word of 
God requires. Watts’s Improvement of the Mini. 

7. To take as into a veffel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 
fight. Adis 1.9. 

8. To take into a place or ffate. 

After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up into hea¬ 
ven, and fat on the right hand of God. Mar. xvi. 19. 

9. To conceive in the mind ; to take intellectually. 

To one of your receivings 

Enough is {hewn. Shakefp. 

10. To entertain as a gueft. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heav’nly ftranger. ATvlton. 

Recei'vedness. n.f [from received.] General allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednefs of the pro- 
pofed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 
acquiefced in. Boyle. 

Receiver, n.f [receveur, Fr. from receive.] 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 

All the learnings that his time could make him receiver of, 
he took as we do air. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

She from whofe influence all impreflion came, 

But by receivers impotencies lame. Donne . 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

There is a receiver , who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 

In all works of liberality, fomething more is to be confi- 
dered, befides the occafion of the givers ; and that is the 00 
cafion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, difpofing the mind to an inward 
fenle, and an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, 
together with a readinefs to return the fame, as the occaiions 
of the doer {hall require, and the abilities of the receiver ex- 
tend to. 8 
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If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land¬ 
holders muft receive one third lefs for theirgoods ; a lefs quan¬ 
tity of money by one third being to be diftributed amongft 
an equal number of receivers. Locke. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
necelfary receivers will be lofers of two thirds in their pay. Sw. 

3. One who partakes of the bleffed facrament. 

The fignification and fenfe of the facrament difpofe the fpi- 
rit of the receiver to admit the grace of the fpirit of God there 
configned. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

4. One who cooperates with a robber, by taking the goods 
which he fteals. 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of thieves, know¬ 
ing their receivers always ready ; for were there no receivers , 
there would be no thieves. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

5. The veffel into which fpirits are emitted from the ftill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill. 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin'd with {kill, 

Another courfe to diftant parts begin. Blacbnore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the fides of the receiver 
in diftillations, which will not. take ffre. * Arbuthnot. 

6. The vefiel of the air pump, out of which the air is drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
are tried. 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elafticity and denfity or rare- 
fadion, as that we refpire in. Bentley. 

To Recele'brate. v. a. [re and celebrate.] To celebrate anew. 
French air and Englilh verfe here wedded lie : 

Who did this knot compofe. 

Again hath brought the Iilly to the rofe ; 

And with their chained dance, 

Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben], Johnfon. 

Re'cency. n.f [recens, Lat.J Newncfs; new ffate. 

A fchirrhus in ics recency , whilft it is in its augment, re¬ 
quired milder applications than the confirmed one. Wifeman. 
Recession, n.f. [recenjio, Lat.] Enumeration ; review. 

In this recenfton of monthly flowers, it is to be underftood 
from its firft appearing to its final withering. Evelyn’s Kalen. 
RE'CENT. adj. [recens, Latin.] 

1. New ; not of long exiftence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a confiderable por¬ 
tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
difeharged into the neighbouring fea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Late ; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof the 
memory remained, either ancient or recent , there is not one 
that hath been transported to the mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Frefti; not long diftniffed from. 

Ulyffes moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the {forms. 

The brackilh ouze his manly grace deforms. Pope 

Re'cently. adv. [from recent.] Newly ; frelhly. F * 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of fluids, are 
moft flexible and moft eafily lengthened. Arbuthnot . 

Rece'ntness. n.f [from recent.] Newnefs ; freflinefs. 

This inference of the recentnefs of mankind from the re- 
centnefs of thefe apotheofes of gentile deities, feems too weak 
to bear up this fuppofition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 
Receptacle, n.f. [receptaculum, Lat.] A veffel or place 
into which any thing is received. r 

When the Iharpnefs of death was overcome, he then 
opened heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews : heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either. Hooker 
The county of Tipperary, the only county palatine in 
Ireland, is by abufe of lome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reft of the counties about it. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 
U all my buried anceftors are packt. Shakefp. 

1 lie eye of the foul, or receptacle of fapience and divine 
knowledge. Sigh's Hijlory of the World. 

' Left paradife a receptacle prove 

To fpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton 

1 heir intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, lhall 
convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom. Add, A 

Thefe are conveniences to private perfons ; inftead of beina 
receptacles for tile truly poor, they tempt men to pretend p 0 - 
verty, in order to {hare the advantages. /L 

Though the fupply from this grea § t receptacle below be con-' 
tmual and alike to all the globe } yet when it arrives near the 

53Si?” “ »,«*a» 

l„.j ***,«£*£• 

1 he penpatetick matter is a pure unaauated power • a nd 
this conceited vacuum a mere recettibility rf •!/ 

£ ' C The ARY 'h -I i r :V\ L ^ W-eived. S 

Reception, n. f [receptus, Latin.] B>wn. 

1. The of receiving. 
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Both ferve completely for the reception and communication 
of learned knowledge. Holder s Ele?nents of Speech. 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 
were its aliment the empty reception of air, provilions had 
been fuperfluous. Brown s Vulgar Errours * 

2. The ftate of being received. 

3. Admiflion of any thing communicated. 

Caufes, according ftill 
To the reception of their matter, atft ; 

Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Alilton’s Par. Lojl.. 
In fome animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of fenfations, are few, and the perception, they are 
received with, obfeure and dull. Locke. 

4. Readmiftion. 

All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

5. The aeft of containing. 

I cannot furvey this world of fluid matter, without think¬ 
ing on the hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. AddiJ'on * 

6. Treatment at firft coming ; welcome ; entertainment. 

T his fucceifion of fo many powerful methods being farther 
preferibed by God, have found fo difeouraging a reception , 
thafe nothing but the violence of {forming or battery can pre¬ 
tend to prove fuccefsful. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Pretending to confult 
About the great reception of their king, 

Thither to come. Milton . 

7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular doclrines of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common reception countenanced. Locke 

8. Recovery. 

He was right glad of the French king’s reception of thofe 
towns from Maximilian. " Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Re'ceptive. adj. [receptus , Lat.] Having the quality of ad¬ 
mitting what is communicated. 

ft* u l being, as it is adlive, perfedfed by love of that 
infinite good, fhall, as it is receptive , be alfo perfected with 
thofe fupernatural paflions of joy, peace and delight. Hooker. 

. T ! le pretended firft matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary fpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanvill. 

E ^ E ^°^ RY * a $' [receptus, Lat.] Generally or popularly 

Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
verified upon his own experience, yet are there many alfo 
receptory , and will not endure the teft. Brown 

Rece'ss. n.f. [receffus, Latin.] 

1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing; feceffion. 

Vhat tumults could not do, an army muft ; my recefs hath 
given theni confidence that I may be conquered. K. Charles. 
h air I hames the haunts, and ev’ry neighb’ring grove. 
Sacred to fo ft recefs and gentle love. p r : or 

2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how ; we live in 
rant f felf ' ndc ‘ ence > and g° hence again, and are as ierno- 

2 ptrl T r , GlanvilTs Sccpf 

3. Place of retirement; place of fecrecy ; private abode. 

1 his happy place, our fweet 

ecefs, and only confolation left. Milton’s Par. Lo/l. 

T T i C rece $ es of the g rove fie gain’d. Dryden. 

wifti that a crowd of bad writers do not rulh into th-- 

4 TVccl n "eft , - - Dryden's Dott Selajan. 

imperial diet^ PS “ ° f the Peelings of an 

Ill the imperial chamber, the proaors have a florin tarrc-J 
and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. dyli/fc 

5. Departure into privacy. J -"jnjje. 

I he great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
in dole recefs, and fecret conclave fat. Milton 

dence. ^ ° f ^ jury> thcy are to confider evi- 

6. Remiffion or fttfpenfion of anv procedure. H “ U ' 

we.; fZzjz -ls":; : ^ z; 

“ ’•* sir 

7- Removal to diftance. ^ ^ ^ 

2r2r fig, ‘ the / Un P° ffeired i wh <* recefs or vicinity 
nneth the quarters of th P A 


definprh & .V F UJltl ieu, wnoie recejs or vicir 

aau^etS'^ ° f theyCar ’ th f -iafons were 
8 . Privacy ; fecrecy of abode. ^ J f '“k ar Emuri ’ 

Good verfe, recefs and folitude requires ; 

And eale from cares, and undifturb’d defires D v 

9 * Secret part. ueiires. Dryden. 

In their myfteries, and moft fecret r^.fTe 1 1 

their religion, their heathen priefts Lcravef ,Vn , - Vta ° f 
tanes into all the moft horrid unnatural fins th <-;ir vo- 

fchenTe of air'the Sces^there^^^ 

21 H Watts s Impr overturnt of the Mind. 

Recession. 







































IRecr ssion. n.f. [recejjio, Lat.] Thea&of retreating, 
i o Recha'nge. v. a. [ rechanger, fr. ^ and fteo-K] To 
change again. 

I hofe endued with forefight, work with facility ; others are 
perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryden. 
T. o Recha rge. v. a. [recharger, hr. re and charge .] 

I. To accufe in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they over¬ 
much abridge the church of her power in thefe things i where¬ 
upon they recharge us, as if in thefe things we gave the church 
a liberty, which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

1 . To attack anew. 

They charge, recharge , and all along the fea 
They drive, and Squander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
Rechea t. n. J. Among hunters, a leflon which the huntf- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purluing a counterfcent. Bail . 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in 
an invifible baldrick, all women fhall pardon me. Shake/p. 
Recidiv a tion. n.f. [rcciclivus, Lat.] Backfliding ; falling 
again. 

> Our renewed obedience is ftill moft indifpenfably required, 

though mixed with much of weaknefs, frailties, recidivations , 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammond's Pratt. Cat. 

Recidi'vous. adj. [i rccidivus , Lat.] Subject to fall again. 

Re cipe. n. f. [ recipe , Lat. the term ufed by phyficians, when 
they direef ingredients.] A medical prefeription. 

I fhould enjoin you travel ; for abfence doth in a kind re¬ 
move the caufe, and anfwers the phyficians firft recipe , vo¬ 
miting and purging ; but this would be too harfh. Suckling. 
Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind. 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prefeription make. Dryden. 
Recipient, n.f. [recipiens, Latin.] 

1. The receiver ; that to which any thing is communicated. 

, Though the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe of fenfe, 
may be alike as from the objedf, yet may the reprefentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanvill. 

2 . [ Recipient , Jrr.] I he veflel into which lpirits are driven bv 

the ftill. - J 

T. he form of found words, diflolved by chymical prepara¬ 
tion, ceafes to be nutritive ; and after all the labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corrofive. D. of Pie. 
RECI PROCAL, adj. [reciprocus, Lat. 7 eciproque, Fr.] 

1. Adting in viciflitude ; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and they two are as 
nature’s two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon. 
What if that light. 

To the terreftial moon be as a ftar, 

Enlight’ning her by day, as (he by night. 

This earth ? reciprocal , if land be there. 

Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 

2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reafon for the mutual obligation. L'EJlrange. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juftifies not a 
failure on the other. Clariffa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the fchools, lignifies, that the de¬ 
finition may be ufed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four num¬ 
bers, the fourth number is fo much lefler than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firft, and vice verfa. Harris-. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and activity 
of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the ef- 
fc& will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

RecTprocally. adv. [from reciprocal.'] Mutually ; inter¬ 
changeably. 

His mind and place 

Infedling one another reciprocally. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by the fhadows which 
bound the fight, which caufe it to repofe for fome fpace of 
time; and reciprocally the fhadows may be made fenfible by 
enlightening your ground. Dryden. 

If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will rife to the height of about an inch ; and if the 
diftance be greater or lefs in any proportion, the height will 
be reciprocally proportional to the diftance very nearly : for the 
attractive force of the glades is the fame, whether the diftance 
between them be greater or lels ; and the weight of the wa¬ 
ter drawn up is the fame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportional to the height of the glafles. Newton's Opticks. 

Thofe two particles do reciprocally affeCt each other with 
the lame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame di¬ 
ftance in any other fituation. Bentley. 

Reciprocalness. n.J. [from reciprocal.] Mutual return; 
alternatenefs. 

The reciprocalnefs of the injury onght to allay the difplea- 
furc at it. Decay of Piety. 

To Reci'procate. v.n. [reciprocity Lat. reciproquer, Fr. ] 

To act interchangeably ; to alternate. 
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One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath 
The lobe adhelive, and the fweat of death. v 

Reciprocation, n.f. [ reciprocal , from recifromj Laf i 
Alternation ; aCfion interchanged. 5 Lin, J 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch nepro 
tion of rarefaCfion, condenfation and leparation. BrT 
That Ariftotle drowned himfelf in Euripus, as defpaffi™’ 
to refolve the caufe of its reciprocation or ebb and flow li^ 
times a day, is generally believed. g ea 

Where the bottom of the fea is owze or fand, it 
the motion of the waters, fo far as the reciprocation of the J- 
extends to the bottom, brought to a level/ r. 

The lyftole refembles the forcible bending of a fprino Vj 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural lire : whaGsffi . 
principal efficient of this reciprocation ? " » 1<J 

Reci sion. n. f. [recifus, Lat.J T ne acl of cutting off 
Recital, n.f [from recite.] 0 

1. Repetition; rehearfal. 

The laft are repetitions and recitals of the firft. Denh 
This often lets him on empty boafts, and betrays him Ymo 
vain fantaftick recitals of his own performances. Addif t 

2. Enumeration. • * iy6u 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime. 

Is mighty hard. p . 

RecitaTion. n.f [from recite.] Repetition; rehearf/^' 
If menaces of feripture fall upon men’s perfons, if thevafe 
but the recitations and defcriptions of God’s decreed wrath 
and thofe decrees and that wrath have no refpeCt to the ac’ 
tual fins of men ; why ftiould terrors reftrain me from fin’ 
when prefent advantage invites me to it ? r/ l 

He uied philolophical arguments and recitations. fernble 
Re'citative. )*./ [from recite.] A kind of tuneful L 

Reoitat, vo. J nunciation, more mufical than common 
ipeech, and lefs than long; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ inverfe 
and performed in recitative mulick. Dr'den 

By finging peers upheld on either hand, ^ 

Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke. Dunciad b iv 

To RECITE. w . *. [recitOy Lat. reciter, Fr.] To rekarfe 
to repeat; to enumerate ; to tell over. 

While Telephus’s youthful charms. 

His rofy neck, and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite, 

And in the tender name delight. Addifon . 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verfe recite , 

And bring the feenes of op’ning fate to light. ’ Pote. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, & 

You lofe your patience. P 0 p e 's Epijlles of Horace. 

Reci te. n.f [recit, Fr. from the verb.J Recital. Not in ufe. 
This added to all former recites or obfervations of W- 
Jiv d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that health and W 

_ o bleffin § s of the P oor as well as rich. Tempi! 

I o RECK. -za n. [pecan, Saxon.] To care; to heed ; to 
mind ; to rate at much ; to be in care. Out of ufe Reck 
is ftill retained in Scotland. 

7 hou’s but a lazy loorde. 

And recks much of thy fwinke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words. 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer. 

Good or bad. 

What do I reck , fith that he dy’d entire. Eairv Quean 
I reck as little what betideth me, J 

As much I wi(h all good befortune you. Shakefp. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned fifter. * Milton 

With that care loft 

Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worfc 
He reck'd not. m 

To Reck. v. a. To heed ; to care for. 

I his fon of mine, not recking danger, and neglecting the 
prefent good way he was in of doing himfelf good, came 
hither to do this kind office to my unfpeakable grief. Si any. 

If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing, 

That none but fools would reck. Sbikejp. 

Do not you as ungracious parfons do. 

Who (hew the deep and thorny way to heav’n ; 

Yet like unthinking recklefs libertines, 

J hat in tlic foft path of dalliance treads. 

Recks not his own rede. Shakefp. 

Rf/ckless. adj. [from reck ; pecceleay, Saxon ] Carelds; 
heedlefs ; mindlefs ; untouched. See RECK. 

It made the king as recklefs , as them diligent. Sidticy. 

I’ll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of recklefs Silvia. Shakefp. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
fleep; carelefs, recklefs , and fearlefs of what’s paft, prefent 
or to come; infenfible of mortalitv and delberately mortal. Sha. 

Next 
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Next this was drawn the recklefs cities flame, 

When a ((range hell pour’d down from heaven there came. 

Cowlev. 

ReYklesness. n.f [from reck. This word in the feventeenth 
article is erroneoufly written wretchlefshefs.] CareJefsnefs; 
negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud recklcj- 


nefs in them. • 

To RECKON, v.a. [pcccan, Saxon ; reckenen, Dutch.J 
l. To number; to count. 

The prieft (hall reckon unto him the money according to 
the years that remain, and it (hall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
Numb’ring of his virtues prafte, 

Death loft the reckoning of his days. Crafoaw. 

When are queftions belonging to all finite exiftences by us 
reckoned from fome known parts of this fenlible world, and 
from fome certain epochs marked out by motions in it. Locke . 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return¬ 
ing at equidiftant peiiods,^ would as well ferve men to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the fun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the 
church, though I only told three Tides of it. Addifon. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what (hall be thought ne- 
ceflary for their barrier ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To efteem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of God is, 
we ftiould far rejeift the- authority of men, as to reckon it 
nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of thofe notables, which men of foreign nations record. Wott. 
For him I reckon not in high eftate : 

But thee, whole (Length, while virtue was her mate. 

Might have fubdu’d the earth. Milton's Agonijlcs. 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt to think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfhip 
a lure price of another man’s: but when experience (hall have 
(hewn them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollownefs of 
others and the bafene/s of all, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can 
unite them. South's Sermons. 

3. To aflign in an account. 

To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of ^race, 
but of oebt. Romans iv. 4. 

To RGckon. v. n. 

1. To compute ; to calculate. 

We may fairly reckon, that this firft age of apoftles, with 
that fecond generation of many who were their immediate 
coinerts, extended to the middle of the iecond century. Add. 

2. To ftate an account. 1 ' 

We (hall not fpend a large expence of time, 

Before we reckon with your feveral loves. 

And make us even with you. Shakefp. 

3. I o charge to account. 

I call pofterity 

Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Beni. Johnfon 

4. io pay a penalty. J J J 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they (hall reckon for it 

°P C da {,' Sanderfon's Judgment. 

5. Fo call to pumfhment. J 6 

God lufters the molt grievous fins of particular perfons to 
go unpumlhcd in this world, becaufe his juftice will have an- 
other opportunity to meet and reckon with them. Tiihtjcn. 

6. [Compterfur, Fr.J 1 o lay ltrefs or dependance upon 

You 'reckon upon loling your friends kindnefs, when you 
have fufficiently convinced them, they can never hope 'for 

RE'cLlr^ f ff , a rv Tem ^ MfcLnL 

who calcuia^ 0 " 1 °" e W,> ° * one 

Reckoners without their holt mull reckon twice. &X, 

Re ckoning, n. f. [from reckon.] Camden. 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. 

Can’ll thou their reci’mngs keep ? the time compute > 

When their fwoln bellies (hall enlarge their fruir P c / 
Accounts of debtor and ° lt- Sanrlys. 


Sidney. 


3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 

They that know how their own reck mm; goes 
Account not what they have, but what they lofe Daniel 
Jt is with a man and his conlcience ne 
another; even reckoning makes lading fend TndZ 
to make reckonings even, is to make them often 9 ,7 

4. Money charged by an holt. ' e.cuih. 

of a b UP fcirS Snd ll ° Wn 5 his e H-nce the parcel 

VV * lcn a mans verfes cannot be u ndcrUooiE i fil’d 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little’room l 

5- Account taken.T' 3 "° bler “ ,e t0 pa ^ a r “komng. Jdd. 

Jivere^iato^heir ^ them -oney de- 

r 2 Kings. 
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6. Efteem; account; eftimation* 

Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf as in any, 
yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 
fading benefit nature beftowed. Sidney. 

Were thev all of as" great account as the beft among them, 
with us notwithftanding they ought not to be of ffich reckon¬ 
ing, that their opinion ihould caufe the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker's Preface . 

To Reclai'm. v. a. [rcclamo, Latin.] 

1. To reform ; to correcf. 

He (pared not „the heads of any mifehievous practices, but 
(hewed (harp judgment on them for enfample fake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infeifted with that evil, might, 
by terror thereof, be reclaimed and faved. Spenier . 

I his errour whofoever is able to reclaim , he (hall fave more 
in one fummer, than Thermion deftroy’d in any autumn. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours . 
Reclaim your wife from drolling up and down 
To all affizes. Dryden 's Juvenal . 

’Tis the intention of providence, in all the various expref- 
fions of his goodnels, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. Rogers's Sermons. 

The penal laws in being againft papifts have been found 
ineffectual, ahd ratner confirm than reclaim men from their 

errors - Swift, 

2. [ Reclamer , Fr.] To reduce to the ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee, that he meant 
. to govern by law, howfoever he came in by the fword ; and 
fit alfo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they had fo lately talked of as an enemy. ° Bacon . 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to t#ne 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 

Minds (he the dangers of the Lycian coaft ? 

Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim'd, 

By leas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. Prior. 

3. 7 o recall; to cry out againft. 

The head-ftrong hories hurried O&avius, the tremblino- 
charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Drvd. 
Oh tyrant love ! 

Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim, 

And arts but foften us to feel thy flame. p c u 

4. To tame. 1 ■ 

Upon his fid he bore 

All eagle well reclaim’d. Dryden's Knight's Ta’e 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tvgers and 
bears reclaimed by good ufage ? L’EJlrangc's Fables 

tolZfidUfeG ^ Lat ‘ ’f""' ^J T ° Jea '> back i 

The mothef 

^ CL Jyj. bc , r d y in S llead u P°n his breaft. Dryden 

While thus (he refted, on her arm reclin'd, 

■f T e P ui ; lin g Yearns that through the meadow ftrav’d 

to rrv uiv i the gentle c maid - Tdifon. 

o KECL1 NE. v.n. To reft ; to repofe ; to lean. 
ecu ne. adj. [recltms, Lat.J In a leaning pofture. 

They fat recline 

T„ B n * h f f ° ft downy bank ’ dama lW with flow’rs. Milt 0 „ 
.v.a. [rewleM.] To clofe again. ‘ 

l he filver ring Ihe pull’d, the door reclos’d : 

I he bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

1 o the ftrong ftaples inmoft depth reftor’d, 
occur d the valves 

To RbclsW , [redudo, Lat.] To open. * 0<4 ^- 

J he ingredients abforb the inteftinal iuperfluities / 
oppilations, and mundify the blood. P cr «whes, ,edude 

Reglu'se. adj [reclus.Fr. reelufus. Lat.J Shut up • ZfL 

reclufe th« 'converts' only whh ht own nZkarioS^Y 

A/r vrr * “ e nymphs J 

Mehflan, facred and reclufe to Ceres, 

our llreams feiea and purity of waters. Frier. 

I all the live long day 

Confume in meditation deep, reclufe from human converfe. 
R L C rion GULA/TION - n - f - f- a " d coagulation] Second Si 
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its own fahne ones, and Ihoot into cryllals 

VZV'TP- ”- f - [ reco £ n fance. Fn] 

1. Acknowledgement of perfon or thing. 

2. fiadge. 43 


rne y are all, whole mark nf • y LX,:erna < profeffion 
things mentioned, yet although - hath . in lt thofe 

wicked hereticks. ^ ^ e lm P ,ous idolators and 

She did grants amorous works ^ Ul / 

£ . an handkerchief. - Shakefp. 
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3. A bond of record teftifying the recognifor to owe unto the 
recognifee a certain fum of money ; and is acknowledged in 
fome court of record : and thole that are mere recognisances 
are not fealed but enrolled : It is alfo ufed for the verditft of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an affize. Cowel. 

The Englifh Should not marry with any Irifh, unlefs bound 
by recognifance with Sureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 

To Recognise, v. a. [ recognofco , Lat.J 

2. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
perfon or thing. 

The BritiSh cannon formidably roars. 

While flatting from his oozy bed, 

TIT after ted ocean rears his reverend head, 

To view and recognife his ancient lord. Dry den. 

Then firft he recognis'd th’ aethereal gueft. 

Wonder and joy alternate fire his bread. Pope. 

2. To review ; to reexamine. 

However their caufes Speed in your tribunals, Chrifl will 
recognife them at a greater. South. 

Recognis^e'. n.f. He in whofe favour the bond is drawn, 

Reco'gnisor. n.f. He who gives the recognifance. 

Recognition, n.f [recognition Latin.] 

1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
reading, whereby the lives of fuch faints had, at the time of 
their yearly memorials, folemn recognition in the church of 
God. Hooker , h. hi./. 20. 

2. Knowledge confeffed. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes ; recognition of a 
thing, as prefent; memory of it, aspaft; and forefightof it, 
as to come. Grew's Cofmol. 

3. Acknowledgment. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juftice of af- 
fize, and the yearly value of thofe lands be declared by affi¬ 
davit made before the fame juftice ; then is the recognition and 
value Signed with the hand-writing of that juftice. Bacon. 

To RecoTl. v. n. [ reculer , Fr ] 

1. To rufh back in confequence of refiftance, which cannot be 
overcome by the force imprefled. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himfelf too mighty. Shakefp: 

Revenge, at firft though Sweet, 

Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils. Milton . 

Amazement feiz’d 

All th’hoft of heav’n, back they recoil'd, afraid 

At firft. Milton's Paradife Lojl , h. ii. 

Evil on itfelf fhall back recoil. Milton . 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, mifles or recoils . Denham, 

My hand’s fo foft, his heart fo hard, 

The blow recoils , and hurts me while I ftrike ! Dryden . 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endea¬ 
vouring to reafon men into a contrary perfualion, nature will 
ft ill recoil, and at laft return to itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. To fall back. 

Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you reft, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen. 

Ten paces huge 

He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee. 

His mafl'y fpear upftay’d. Milton's Par. Loft , h. vi. 

3. To fail; to (brink. 

A jrood and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To RecoTn. v. a. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events upon their 
coins, when any particular piece of money grew very fcarce, 
it was often recoined by a fucceeding emperor. AddiJ'on. 

RecoTnage. n. f [re and coinage.] The act of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late ftatute, by the recoinage of 
aroats and half-groats, now twelvepences and Sixpences. Bac. 

To RECOLLE'CT. v.a. [recolieEtus , Lat.J 

1. To recover to memory. 

It did relieve my paftion much ; 

More than light airs and recolledled terms 
Of thefe molt brifk and giddy paced times. Shakefp. 

Recollect every day the things Seen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your underftanding. IPatts's Logick. 

2. To recover reafon or refolution. 

The Tyrian queen 

Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man ; 

Then recollected flood. Dryden s /Eneis. 

3. To gather what is fcattered ; to gather again. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recoiled thofe fcattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our affedlions, enflame 
holy zeal. Boyle. 

R e colle'ction. n.f. [from recoiled.] Recovery of notion; 
revival in the memory. 

Rccollcdion is when an idea is fought after by the mind, and 
.with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

2 Locke. 
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Let us take care that we deep not without Such a reedier 
tion of the a&ions of the day as may reprefent any thing that 
is remarkable, as matter of forrow or thankfgiving. Taylor 
The laft image of that troubled heap, 

When fenfe fubfides, and fancy fports in deep, 

Though pad: the recolledion of the thought. 

Becomes the fluff of which our dream is wrought. p 0 p e 

To Reco'mfort. v. a. [re and comfort.] 

1. To comfort or confole again. 

W hat place is there left, we may hope our woes to re- 
comfort. Sidney , b. i. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides, 

As the rccomforted through th’ gates. Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

As one from fad difmay ' 

Rccomforted , and, after thoughts difturb’d. 

Submitting to what leem’d remedilels. Milton. 

2. To give new ftrength. 

In ftrawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with muck • 
and likewife to recomfort it fometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not pra&ifed. Bacon. 

To Recommence, v. a. [ recommemer , Fr. re and commence .] 
To begin anew. 

To RECOMME'ND. v. a. [recommender, Fr. re and commend.] 

1. To praife to another. 

2. To make acceptable. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguftus, 
whofe praifes helped to make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to pofterity. Dryden. 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends. 

Succeeds, and ev’n a ftranger recommends . Pope. 

3. To commit with prayers. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God. Ads xiv. 

RecommeNdable. adj. [recommendable, Fr. horn recommend.] 
Worthy of recommendation or praife. 

Though thefe purfuits Should make out no pretence to ad¬ 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recom- 
?nendable. Glanvill's Preface to Scepf. 

RecommendaTion. n. f [ recommendation , Fr. from recant- 
?nend.] 

1. The a & of recommending. 

2. That which fecures to one a kind reception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outlide, to fave the 
people even the common civility of alking entrance ; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation ; and where want 
itfelf was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 

Recommendatory, adj. [from recommend.] That which 
commends to another. 

Verfes recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. Swift. 

RecommeNder. n.f. [from recommend.] One who recom¬ 
mends. 

St. Chryfoftom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
folitary ftate as he was, declares it to be no proper lchool for 
thofe who are to be leaders of Chrift’s flock. Atterbury. 

To RecommiT. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in 
the Tower, the houfe of commons expoftulated with them, 
and caufed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 

To Recompa'ct. [re and compad.] -To join anew. 

Repair 

And recompad my fcatter’d body. Donne. 

To Recompense, v. a. [; recompenfer , Fr. re and coinpenfo , Lat.] 

1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenfe you. 1 Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompenfmg 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23. 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou waft begot of them, and how canft thou recompenfe 
them the things they have done for thee ! Eccluf viii. 28. 
Recompenfe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 

3. To compenfate ; to make up by fomething equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the beft foil, 
recompenfmg the fame with a profitable plenty. Carew . 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, faid, that he 
would in (hort time find occafion for them to recompenfe that 
difgrace, and again to (hew their approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com¬ 
plement thereof, recompenfetb the flownefs of his maturation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. To redeem ; to pay for. 

If the man have no kinfman to recompenfe the trefpafs unto, 
let it be recompenfecl unto the Lord. Num. V. 8. 

Recompense, n.f. [recompenfe^ Fr. from the verb.] 

Thou’rt fo far before. 

That fwifteft wing of recompenfe is (low 
To overtake thee. .; Shakefp. 

2. Equivalent ; compenfation. 

Wife men thought the vaft advantage from their learning 
and integrity an ample recompenfe for any inconvenience fiom 
their pafiion. Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompenfe (hall meet, 

I lay my feentre at her daughter’s feet. QryM 
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Shakefp i 


Recompi'l£ment. n.f. [re and compile?nent.] New com- 
pilement. 

Although I had a purpofe to make a particular digeft or re- 
complement of the law's, I laid it afide. Bacon. 

To Recompo'se. v. a. [ recompofer , Fr. re and ccmpoje. ] 
j. To fettle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was fo tranfported, that he could not receive anfwer 
from God, till by mulick he was recoinpofed. Taylor. 

2, To form or adjuft anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can deftroy or 
recompofe at pleafure, by fevering or reapproaching the edges 
of the two iriles. Boyle on Colours. 

Recomposition, n.f [re and compaction.] Compofition re¬ 
newed. 

To RECONCILE, v. a. [reconcilier , Fr. reccncilio , Lat.] 

1. Tomakctolikf again. 

Tins noble palfion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. 

Submit to Crefar; 

And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Add fans Cato. 

2. To make to be liked again. 

Many wife men, who knew the treafurer’s talent in re- 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affec¬ 
tions, bciiev'd the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Claren. 

Fie that has accuftomed himfelf to take up with what eafily 
offers itfelf, has reafon to fear lie (hall never reconcile himfelf 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to difeover their 
more retired fecrets. • Locke. 

2. To make any thing confident. 

The great men among the ancients underftood how to re- 
comile manual labour with affairs of ftate. Locke . 

Queftions of right and wrong 
Which though our confeiences. have* reconciled , 

My learning cannot anfwer. Southern's Spartan Dame. 

Some figures monftrous and miftiap’d appear, 

Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near ; 

W hich but proportion’d to their light or place. 

Due diftance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

3. To reftore to favour. 

So thou (halt do for every one that erreth and is Ample, 
fo (hall ye reconcile the houfe. ' Ezek. xlv. 20. 

Let him live before thee reconcil'd. Milton, 

Recon-i le able. adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from reconcile.] 

1. Capable of renewed kindnefs. 

2. Confident ; poflible to be made confident. 

.What wc did was again!! the dictates of our own con¬ 
fidence ; and confequently never makes that act reconcileable 
with a regenerate eftate, which otherwife would not be 

■*°W. ,.rr Hammond. 

I he different accounts of the numbers of (hips Te recon- 

cilcable, by fuppoimg that fome fpoke of the men of war 
only., and others added the tranfports. Arbuthnot. 

i he bones, to be the mod: convenient, ought to have been 
as light, as was reconcileable with fufficient ftreiwth. Chevne 
Reconcile aeleness. n . f [from reconcikabll] ' 

1. Confidence; poflibility to be reconciled. 

The cylinder is an inanimate lifelefs trunk, which hath no- 
thmg of choice or will in it ; and therefore cannot be a fit 
refemblance to (hew the reconcileablencfs of fate with choice 

Difcernmg how the fcveral parts of feripture are fitteTto 
fevcial times, perfons and occurrences, we (hall difeover not 
only a reconcileablencfs, , but a friendihip and perfed harmony 

• ^T X teXti ’ that hCre feem moft at finance. Bovle. 

2. Dilpofition to renew love. 7 

Reconcilement, n.f. [ii om reconcile.} 

1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; favour reftored. 

No cloud 

Of anger fhall remain ; but peace affur’d 
And reconcilement. Milton's Paradife Lot b ill 

Creature lo fair ! his reconcilement reeking/ 7 ’ ’ 

a. FrI“™.‘ PleaSU *** P ^f‘ *+ *• 

injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. Sidnev 

other, have V ^at refentment on th'e 

ment impracticable. ‘ 3 t0 make ali reconcile- 

Reconciler, n.f. [from reconcile.} 

1. One who renews friendffiip between others 

2. One who enfeovers the conlifl-pnro k * 

Reconciliation, n C ^ : uers ' Norris. 

Lat. reconciliation , Fr.]' ^ ° l °* ^° m re anc * concilio , 

i. Renewal of friendffaip. 

2 'i 45 ntrarietie f s. thin§S °PP ofite S ^tlon of feem- 

eafy ^ and 

with refped to this affe&ion. & ulC0liL - tencies feripture, 

Regers. 
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3. Attonement; expiation. 

He might be a merciful and faithful high prieft to make re¬ 
conciliation for fin. Heb. ii. 17. 

To Reconde'nse. v.a. [re and condenfe.] To condcm'e anew. 
In the heads of (Fills and necks of eolipiles, fuch vapours 
quickly are by a very little cold recondenfcd into water. Boyle. 

RecoNdite. adj. [ reconditus , Lat.J Secret; profound ; abftri.de* 
A difagreement between thought and expreftion ftldom 
happens, but among men of more recondite ftudies and deep 
learning. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

To Reconduct* v. a. [ reconduit , Fr. recondudtis , Lat. re 
and condud. ] To con chic! again. 

Wanckr’ft thou within this lucid orb. 

And (tray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 

A mid’ll this new creation want’d a guide. 

To re condud thy ficeps ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 

To Reconjoi / n. v. a. [re and conjoin. ] To join anew. 

Some liquors, although colcurlefs them (elves, when ele¬ 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a ccnfpieuous colour, which 
they lofe again when reconjoined into a liquor. Boyle. 

To Reco'nquer. v.a. [rcconquerir, Fr. re and conquer.] To 
conquer again. 

Chatierton undertook to reconquer Orier. Davies. 

To Reconvene, v. n. [re and converge.] To aflemble .meW. 
A worfe accident fell out about the time o f the t vo houfes 
reconvening , which made a wonderful impre' on. Clarendon. 

To RecoNsecrate. v. a. [re and conjecraie .J To confecrate 
anew. 

If a church (hould be confumed by fire, it (hall, in fuch a 
cafe, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe's Farergon. 

To Reconve'y. v. a [re and convey .] To convey again. 

As rivers loft in fieas, fome fiecret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loft again. Denham. 

To RECO'RD. v. a. [ recordor , Lat. recorder , Fr.] 

1. To regifter any thing fo that its memory may not be loft. 

I made him my book, where my foul recorded 
The hiftory of all my fecret thoughts. Shakefp. 

Fie (hall record a Jiift 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs’d. 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. Shakefp * 

Thofe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 
“written in the chronicles. r Ejdr.i. 42. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day asainlt you, that 
I have fet bcfcie you life and death. Deutr. xxx. 20. 

*1 hey ga. e complex ideas names, that they might the more 
eafily 7 record and difeourfe of thofe things they v/ere daily con- 
verfant in. J Locke. 

2. T o celebrate ; to came to be remembered folemnly. 

They long’d to fee the day, to hear the lark, 

Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleft. Fairfax. 

So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. Mi>ton. 

Re c c/rd. n.f [record, Fr. from the verb. The accent of the 
noun is indifferently on either fyJlaMe; of the verb always 
on the lair.] Regifter; authentkk memorial. 

Is it upon record t or elfe reported 

Sncceffirely, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It cannot be 

The Volfcians-dare break with us. 

—We have record that very well it'can ; 

And three examples of the like have been. ShUe/j, 

wrl thcre § of made 2 ° f thrfe thin S S ’ and Mardocheu; 

An ark, and in the ark his teftimony 7 , 

1 he records of his covenant. 7\/rh 

T , mck , a g°^ c}c ft no time leaves record\ 

S b JL ni1 d th . e t 1 em P Ie where (he was ador’d. Dryden 

If he affirms fuch a monarchy continued to the flood I 
would know what records he has it from. Lolh 

Though tne attefted copy of a record be good proof, ye^ 

a a oroof in ^ ^ f ° WdI attefted wil1 not ^ admitted 
as a prooi in judicature. r , 

Thy elder look, great Janus ! caft **' 

Into tne long records of ages paft; 

Review the years in faireft aflion dreft. p • 

“Jfc AT1 “-' n -k Remembrance. Not 

I never {hall have length of life enough, 

1 o ram upon remembrance with mine eyes, 

1 hat it may grow and fpout as high as heav’n 

mZ v n ° ble huftand - Shakefp. Uenn IV 

Make a recordation to my foul Ji } V * 

Of every (HJable that here was fpoke. pt , r . 

A man of the primitive temper, when the church 
Imefs did flourifli in high examples » h h+ T n /°*; 
as a due recordation of his virtues ? havin r 1 H 1 haV f lnferted 
to him for many favours. h S been much obli S ed 

Recorder, n.f [from record ] kVotton. 

1. One whofe bufmefs is to regifter any events 

I but your recorder am in this, 7 

° ] , mouth and /peaker of the univerfe, 
mmiftenal notary; f or Tis 

’ 2I U P' 0U a " d fame that make the verfe. Donne. 

2. The 






































































2 . The keeper of the rolls in a city. 

I afk’d, what meant this wilful filence ? 

His anfwer was, the people were not us’d 
To be fpoke to except by the recorder. Shakefp. Rich. Ill, 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perfons are folliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

3. A kind of flute 3 a wind inflrument. 

The fhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other fhepherds, pulling out recorders , which pof- 
feft the place of pipes, accorded their mufick to the others 
voice. Sidney , b. ii. 

In a recorder , the three uppernioft holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the firft three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders , and flutes and pipes are ftraight5 
but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a greater above and 
below. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

To Recou'ch. v. n. [re and couch.'] To lie down again. 
Thou mak’ft the night to overvail the day 3 
Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey. 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food 3 
Who when at morn'thev all recouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve purfues his pain. TVotton. 

To RECOVER. v. a. [recouvrcr , hr. recupero , Lat.] 

1. To relTore from fickftefs or diforder. 

Every of us, each for his ielf, laboured how to recover him, 
while he rather daily fent us companions of our deceit, than 
ever return’d in any found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet 3 for he would re¬ 
cover him of his leprofy. 2 Kings v. 3. 

The clouds difpell’d, the fky refum’d her light, 

And nature flood recover'd of her fright. Dry den. 

2. To repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thofe who are con¬ 
cerned to recover time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole race of mankind. Rogers. 

Even good men have many failings and lapfes to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 

3. To regain. 

Stay a while 3 and we’ll debate. 

By what fafe means the crown may be recover'd. Shakefp. 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the gofpel to 
the poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. Luke iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that cafteth his eye 
upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bac. 

Thefe Italians, in deipight of what could be done, reco¬ 
vered Tiliaventum. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

I who e’er while the happy garden fung, 

By one man’s difobedience loft, now fing 
Recover'd Paradife to all mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Any other perfon may join with him that is injured, and 
alfift him in recovering from the offender lo much, as may 
make fatisfaction. Locke. 

4. To releafe. 

That they may recover themfelves out of the fnare of the 
devil, v/ho are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

5. To attain ; to reach 3 to come up to. 

The foreft is not three leagues oft 3 


If we recover that, we’re fine enough. 


Shakefp. 


To Reco'ver. v. n. To grow well lrom a difeafe. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering , his fcatter’d lpirits return’d. Milton. 

Recoverable. adj. [recouvrable , Fr. from recover.'] 

j. Poflible to be reftored from ficknefs. 

2. Poflible to be regained. 

A prodigal’s courfe 

Is like the fun’s, but not like his, recoverable , I fear. Shak. 

They promifed the good people eafe in the matter of pro¬ 
tections, by which the debts from parliament men and their 
followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

R a co'v e R y . n. f. [ from recover. ] 

1, Reftoradon from ficknefs. 

Your hopes are regular and reafonable, though in tempo¬ 
ral affairs 3 fuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco¬ 
very from ficknefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The fweat fometimes acid, is a lign of recovery after acute 
diftempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2, Power or a<t of regaining. 

What fhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the impoflibility ? Shakcjp. 

Thefe counties were the keys o 1 Normandy : 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

For grief that they are paft recovery. Shakefp. Hcmy VI. 

Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

g. The acl of cutting off an entail. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is lure feared out of him 3 if the 
devil have him not in fee Ample, with fine and recovery. Shak. 

To RECOUNT, v. a. [reconter, Fr.] To relate in detail 3 
to cell diftinclly. 

Bid him recoiimt lie fore-recited practices. Shakefp. 

How I have thought of thefe times, 

J (hall recount hereafter. Shakefp. Julius Cafari 


Plato in Timreo produces an Egyptian prieft, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ftory of the flood 
univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian inunda¬ 
tion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World 

The talk of worldly affairs hindreth much, although re¬ 
counted with a fair intention : we fpeak willingly, but feldoni 
return to filence. _ • Taylor's Guide to Devotion . 

Say, from thefe glorious feeds what harveft flows, *. 
Recount our bleflings, and compare our woes. 
Recou'ntment. n.f [from recount.] Relation 3 recital. 
When from the firft to laff, betwixt us two, 

Tears our recountments had moft finely bath’d 3 
As how I came into that defart place. Shakefb 

Recou red, for Recovered. spenter 

Recourse, n. f. [ recurfus, , Lat. recours , Fr.] 

1. Frequent paffage. Obiolete. 

Not Priam us and Hecuba on knees. 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourfe of tears. Shakefp. 

2. Return 3 new attack. 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours and the 
caufes of difeafes, preventeth ficknefs in the healthy, or the 
recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Broivn's Vulg. Errours. 

3. [Reconrs, Fr.] Application as for help or protection. Thii 
is the common ufe. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourfe unto 
him and dependance upon him, the houfe and town full of 
feryants and fuiters. Wotton's Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid and affif- 
ftance. Stillingfeet's Def. of Dif. on Roman Idol. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firft con¬ 
ferred upon the church of Rome, and that chriffians in all 
ages had conftant recourfe to it for determining their diffe¬ 
rences 3 and yet that that very church fhould now be at a lofs 
where to find it ? Tillotjon. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart. 

Our laft recourfe is therefore to our art. Dnden. 

4. Accefs. 

The doors be loekt. 

That no man hath recourfe to her by night. Shakefp i 

Re'cREAnt. adj. [recriant , Fr.] 

j. Cowardly 3 meanfpirited 3 fubdued 3 crying out for mercy 3 
recanting out of fear. 

Let be that lady debonaire. 

Thou recreant knight, and loon thyfelf prepare 
I o battle. Fairy Duecn, b. ii. 

Doft 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ? doff it forfhame. 

And hang a calf’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Shakefp. 

Here fiandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found falfe and recreant. Shakefp . 

Thou 

Muff, as a foreign recreant , be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefp . 

^ The knight, whom fate and happy chance fliall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppofite, 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 

The prize of valour and of love fhall gain. Dry den. 

2. Apoftate 3 falfe. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv’d, 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falfe. 

And fo of all true good himfelf defpoil’d. Milton's Par. Reg* 
To RECREATE, v. a. [recreo, Lat recreer, Fr. j 

1. To refrefh after toil 3 to amule or divert in wearinefs. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever 3 common pleafures. 

To walk abroad and recreate yourfelves. Shakefp. 

Neceflity and the example of St. John, who recreated him¬ 
felf with lporting with a t.ame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but net fuffer it to be unffrung. Tayl. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green., to recreate their eyes, 
white wearying and paining the fight more than any. Dry din. 

2 . To delight 3 to gratify. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with their aromatick 
feent. More's Divine Dialogues. 

3. To relieve 3 to revive. 

Take a walk to refrefh yourfelf with the open air, which 
infpired frefh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart and 
vital fpirits. Harvey an Confumptidns. 

Recreation, n.f. [from recreate.] 

1. Relief after toil or pain 3 amufement in forrow or diftrefs. 

The chief recreation fine could find in her ao&utfh, was 
fometime to vifit that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as 
to fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney , b. ii. 

I’ll vifit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears, Hied there, 

Shall be my recreation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The great men among the antients underftood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate] and thought it no 
Icffening to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the 
other. Locke on Education . 

2. Refrefhrtient i 


miration 
ever 


REC * 

. Refrefhment 3 amufement; diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprizing thofe with ad- 
ration, who fhall hear the deaf perfon pronounce whatfo- 
— they fliall defire, without your feeming to guide him. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
conftant tenure of pleafure, by a continual purfuit of fports 
and recreations: for all thefe things, as thev refrefh a man 
when weary, fo they weary him when refrefhed. South. 

Re'creative. adj. [from recreate.] Refrefhing 5 giving re¬ 
lief after labour or pain 3 amuftng 3 diverting. 

Let the mufick be recreative, and with fonie ftrange 
changes. Bacon. 

Let not your recreations be lavifh fpenders of your time ; 
blit chufe fuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refrefh 
you : but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 

The accefs thefe trifles gain to the clofets of ladies, 
feem to promife fuch ea(y and recreative experiments, which 
require but little time or charge. Boyle. 

Ri'creativeness. n.J\ [from recreative.] The quality of 
being recreative. 

RE'CREMENT. n. J. [ recrementum, Lat.] Drofs 3 fpunte 3 
fuperfluous or ufelefs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the fuperfluous ferofities and other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 

RecrementFtious. \ ad R [ft°m recrement.] Drofly. 

To RECRFA 4 INATE. v. n. [rea/miner, Fr. re and crimi- 
nor , Latin.] To return one accufation with another. 

It is not my bufinefs to recriminate , hoping fufficiently to 
clear myfelf in this matter. StillingfeeU 

Flow fliall fuch hypocrites reform the ftate, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dry den . 

Io Recriminate, v. a. To accufe in return. Unufual. 

Lid not Jofeph lie under black infamy ? he fcorned lo much 
as to clear himfelf, or to recriminate the ftrumpet. South. 

Recrijuina 1 ion*, n.f. [, recrimination , hr. from recriminate.] 
Return of one accufation with another. 

Publick defamation will feem difobliging enough to pro¬ 
'll oke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the 
quaricl is carried on with mutual recriminations. Gov. of Toner. 

Recrimina 1 or. n. f [lrom recriminate.] Fie that returns 
one charge with another. 

Recrudescent. adj. [ recrudefcens , Lat.] Growing painful 
or violent again. 

To RecruFt. v. a. [ reevuter , Fr.] 

Jm To repair any thing wafted by new fupplies* 

Fie was longer in recruiting his fiefli than was ufual 3 but 
by a milk met he recovered it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

_ . crca ^ e th y care to lave the finking kind 3 
With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives 
And leek f'refli forage to fuftain their lives. 5 Dryd*n 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour ; ’ 
As flowers by Iprmkling revive with frefh odour. Granville. 

~ 1,5 * un ,s fetj hut fee in bright array 
What hofts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 

Hove 111 a fhining galaxy appears 
Triumphant ft ill. * C -11 

Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in th™worid 
15 al "' a >' s ^creafing, there is a neceflity of confervW2B 
1 eo niting it by adhve principles 3 fuch as are the caufe of 

r ets andcomets kec p 

?. m m t on in fa,lins - AW - 

£ , h . e earl of Holland with the command of that 

To r 38 t bC reauitel1 anJ affilhd - Clar - 

n r , ; “■ 10 raife new foldiers. 

try to Stn and° nIy t WitZei 'I and befideS *eir own coun- 

„ a fingje regiraenf ^ 

Rrctuu'x. n.f. ffrom f he X] ^ 

1. bupply ol any thing wafted. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny’d. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride P * 

- & 

2. New loldiers. endon, 

w C . . The P ow ’ rs Of Troy 
V\,th frefh reermts their youthful chief fuftain : 
theirs a raw and unexperienc’d train 

PFP1- 1 °? cm Satte]’d men, ’ n , 

figure which has one aLle Latin -J A 

. If all Athens fhould decree thatln r ’T 
fquare, which is made of the’fide that ,he 

angle, is equal to the fquares wh ch ar tfdfi f‘ f ^ 
coutamirtg the right ancL • • ade tile fides 

. fat ^ion without demo n ftS. etn SrLt?felry eC t e 

The mathematician cohfiders the truth and J S £rr ™ rs - 

longmg to on]y as it “ “kTSST* 

Locke. 
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Recta'ngulAR. adj. [refiangtdaire, Fr. redius and angulus , 
Latin.] Right angled 3 having angles of ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary rcdlangular form, if they 
fliall be laid one by another in a level row between any fup- 
porters fuftaining the two ends, then all the pieces will ne- 
ceffarilv fink. Woilon's Architecture. 

Rectangularly, adv. [from redlcmgular.] With right 
angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ftand rectangularly 3 but ap¬ 
proaching northward toward the tropic, it will regard the 
ftone obliquely. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Re'ctifiable. adj. [from rectify.] Capable to be let right. 
The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for a perfedf 
and thorough digeftion, the errors of one concoftion are not 
reflifiable by another. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rectification, n.f. [ rectification , Fr. from rectify.] 

1. The act of letting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation from time to 
time, and to rectify abufes with fuch authority for the re¬ 
newal and rectification , as was fufficient evidence of the truth 
of what was revealed. Forbes , 

2. In chymiftrv, rectification is drawing any thing over again 

by diftillation, to make it yet higher or finer. fhiincy. 

At the firft rectification of fonie fpirit of fait in a retort, a 
Angle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces of phlegm. Boyle . 
To RETTIFY. v. a. [rectifier, Fr. redius and facio , Lat.] 

J. To make right 3 to reform 3 to redrefs. 

That wherein unfounder times have done amifs, the better 
ages enfuing muft rediify as they may. Hooker 4 

It fliall be bootlels, 

That longer you defer the court, as well 
Fk>r your own quiet, as to rectify 

What is unfertied in the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Where a long courfe of piety has purged the heart, and 
rectified the will, knowledge will break in upon fuch a foul, 
like the fun Alining in his full might. South. 

The fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to fuppofe that many particularities may be rectified 
upon farther thoughts. ' Burnet . 

If thofe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiat¬ 
ing the age, had endeavoured to rectify and Rm^iid it, they 
needed not haveSacrificed their good fenfe to their fame. Add. 

I he falfe judgment he made of things are owned 3 and the 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Aiterbury . 
2. To exalt and improve by repeated diftilla:ion. 

The fkin hath been kept white and fmooth for above fif¬ 
teen years, by being included with rectified fpirit of wipe ink 
a cylindrical glafs. Crew's Mu Hum. 

Rectili near. . adj. [refills and tinea , Lat.] Confiftins; of 
Rectili neous. 3 right lines. 

1 here are Only three rediilineous and ordinate figures, which 
can lerve to this purpofe 3 and inordinate or unlike ones muft 
have been not only lefs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 

1 Ins image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two rectilinear and parallel Tides and two femicircular ends. 

, , Newtons Opticks. 

. u } e ra y $ of whether they be very finall bodies pro- 

jected, °r only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines 3 and whenever a ray of light is by anv obftaHe 
turned out of its redtihnear way , it will never return into the 
fame redtiliriear way, unlefs perhaps by very great accident. 

0^, r r . Newton's Oclicks . 

Recti'twje. »./ from retfus. Lat.] 

i. otraitnefs 5 not curvity. J 

2 ’ 4| htnef ; Upright " efs; freedom from #ral curvity or ob- 

Faitli anJ repentance, together with tire reMtude of their 
prefent engagement would fully prepare them for a better 

Kin? Charles . 


Calm the borders of thy mind, by refleaing on the wif- 

RFCTOK ,ty a " dabfoIute r ^' liUic of ali his proceedings. Ait. 
, f 1 OR ; n d- [' caeur ’ Fr ' re£lor, Latin.l 
1. KuJei 3 lord 3 governour. 

God is the fupreme rcBcr of the world, and of all thofe 
fubordmate parts thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

When a reaor of an univerfity of fcholars is chofcn by the 

byThe fuperior °^t to be earned 

?• ’’ m Pmr ‘- 

fr*®*'. U- *—!—.] Tile rank o F 

Had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
Againft the rcflorjbtp of judgment. ~ 7 ^ 

Rhcto r v. f. [reaor, ie, Fr. “from regor ] 

■ant 44 c ° mp ° rej ° f 

minifter thereof, to whofe chargeT^ml f S “ 

Spekuan. 
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Recuba'tion. n.f. [recitPo , Latin.] The acl of lying or 
leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tranflations exptefs 
neither polition of fefiion or recubation. Brown. 

Recu'le, for Recoil, [reader, Fr.] Spenfer. 

Recumbency, n.f. [from recumbent.'] 

1. The pofture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable fhew of Germanicus, twelve elephants 
danced unto the found of mufick, and after laid them down 
in tricliniums, or places of feftival recumbency. Brown. 

2. Reft ; repofe. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re¬ 
cumbency and fatisfadfion on the obvious furface of things, it 
is in danger to reft fatisfied there. Locke. 

RECU'MBENT. adj. [recumbens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent , or more properly accumbent, po¬ 
fture in eating was introduced after the firft Punick war. Arb. 
To R CUR. v. n. [recurro, Lat.] 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive in the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchangeably the fame, 
as long as it recurs the fame in my memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future ftate often 
offer themfelves to us; they often fpring up in our minds, 
and when expelled, recur again. Calamy. 

A line of the golden verfes of the Pythagoreans recurring 
on the memory, hath often guarded youth from a temptation 
to vice. - Watts. 

When any word has been ufed to fignify an idea, that old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 

2. [Recourir, Fr.] To have recourfe to ; to take refuge in. 

If to avoid fucceflion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the 
punclum ftans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 
help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The feccnd caufe we know, but trouble not ourfelves to 
recur to the firft. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

To R.h cu* e. v. a. [re and cure.] To recover from ficknefs 
or labour. 

Through wife handling and fair governance, 

I him recured to a better will. 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Fairy Queen. 
Phcebus pure 

In weftern waves his weary wagon did recure. Fa. Queen. 

With one look file doth my life difmay, 

And with another doth it ftraight recure. Spenfer . 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. Spenfer. 

Thy death’s wound 
He who comes thy Saviour fhall recure, 

Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 
In rhee and in thy feed. Milton's Par. Lojl , b.xli. 

Recu'r • n.f. Recovery ; remedy. 

Whatfoever fell into the enemies hands, was loft without 
recure : the old men were flain, the young men led away into 
captivity. Knollcs's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Recurrence. .^r [from recurrent.] Return. 
Recu'krency. j l 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fuppreffed, yet, 
from lbme firings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, 
it may revive in the next generation. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
RECU'RR NT. adj. [recurrent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] Return¬ 
ing from time to time. 

Next to lingring durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto confumptions. Harv. 
Recursion, n.f. [reeurJus,L at.] Return. 

One of the affiftants told the rccurftons of the other pen¬ 
dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

Recurva'tion. ) ^ r r recurvo Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
Recurvity. S j 

Afcending firft into a cafpulary reception of the breatt bone 
by a Terpentine recurvation, it afeendeth again into the 
neck. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Recu'rvous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not oblerved tails in all; but in others I have ob- 
ferved long recurvous tails, longer than their bodies. Derham. 
Recu'santT n. f. [recifans, Lat.] One that refufes any terms 
of communion or fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufant lord might 
have a vote in palling that a£l. Clarendon. 

Were all corners ranfackcd, what a multitude of recufants 
fhould we find upon a far differing account from that of 
confcience ! Decay f Piety. 

To Recu'se. v. n. [reeufer , Fr. recufo, Lat.J 1 o refufe. 
A juridicial word. 

The humility, as well of underftanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recufed 
as judges. Digby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my appeal, unlefs I 
recufe him as a fufpedled judge. Aylijfe's Parergcn. 

RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ped ; rhud , Welfh. As the 
town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, 
firft was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the rud ford, or 


the red ford or water ; high Dutch, Yot ; from the Greek, 
fouS-flov; French, rouge \ Italian, rubro \ from the Lath/, 
ruber. Peachanu] Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is fubdivided iiito many ; as fcarlet, 
vermilion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

— Ay, and no man in the prefence, 

But his red colour hath forlook his cheeks. Shakefp, 

Brine, me the faireft creature northward born, 

To prove whole blood is reddcjl. Shakefp. Merch. of Vem 
His eyes fhall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk. Gen. xlix. 12, 

Th’ angelick fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured fpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction 
of a prifm, the paper will appear more lucid than the red 
lead, and therefore refle£ls the red making rays more co- 
pioufiy than red lead doth. j\eivton's Cpticks. 

] he lixth red was at firft of a very fair and lively fcarlet, 
and foon after of a brightet colour, being very pure and brifk, 
and the belt of all the reds. Newton's Opticks. 

Why heavenly truth, 

And moderation fair, were the red marks 
Of iuperftition’s fcourge. TJjomfon's Winter* 

To R da'rgue. v. a. [redargue, Lat.] To refute. Not in 
ufe. 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved with the image of Auguftus (Jaefar, in the American 
mines. Hakcwillon Providence. 

Redbe rried fhi 11b caffia. n.f. A plant. It is male and female in 
different plants: the male hath flowers confiffing of manyfla- 
mina or threads, without any petals ; thefe are always fteril; 
the female plants, which have no conspicuous power, produce 
fpherical berries, in which are included nuts of the fame 
form. Miller. 

Re'dbreast. n.f. A fmall bird, fo named from the colour 
of its breaft. 

No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, 

But robin redbreafl painfully 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

The rcdbreajl, facred to the houjfhold gods. 

Pays to trufted man his annual vifit. Thomfonji 

Re'dcoat. n.f. A name of contempt for a foldier. 

The fearful paflenger, who travels late. 

Shakes at the moon-fhine fhadow of a rufb. 

And fees a redcoat rife from ev’ry bulb. Dryden, 

To Re'dden. v. a. [from red.] To make red. 

In a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear 
Red'ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper’d metals clafti. Dry den's JEneiu 

To Re dden . v. n. To grow red. 

With fhame they redden'd, and with fpight grew pale. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Turn upon the ladies in the pit. 

And if they redden , you are fure ’tis wit. Addifon, 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange and the fwelling grain. Addifon. 

For me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden , and the ruby glow. Pope . 

Appius reddens at each word you fpeak, 

And ftares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye. 

Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. Pope, 

Re ddish, [from red.] Somewhat red. 

A bright fpot, white and fomewhat reddiff). Lev. 

Re'ddishness. n.f [from reddijh.] Tendency to rddnefs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion brought 
into one mafs, the whitenefs of the tin is more confpicuous 
than the reddiftmefs of the copper. Boyle. 

Reddi'tion. n.f [from reddo, Lat.] Reffitution. 

She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddltion and define of protection, and partly by conqueft. 

HowePs Vocal For eft 

Re'dditive. adj. [redditivus, Lat.] Anfwcring to an interro¬ 
gative. A term of grammar. 

Riddle, n.f. A fort of mineral. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably dole 
and even texture : its furface is fmooth and fomewhat glofly> 
and it is foft and unCluous to the touch, ftaining the fingers 
very much : it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a fine 
florid, though not very deep red : our American colonies 
abound with it; and in England we have the fineft in the 
world : it has been ufed as an aftringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Rede. n.f. [pseb, Saxon.] Counfel; advice. Not ufed. 

Do not as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he a puff and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrole path of dalliance treads, ^ . 

And recks not his own rede. Shakefp. Ham o. 

To Rede. v. a. [paeban, Saxon.] To advife. 

I rede thee hence to remove, , 

Left thou the price of my difpleafure prove^ 



Shakefp. 


RED 

To REDEE M, sfi [redimo, Lat.] 

1 To janfom ; to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 
The kinfman laid, I cannot redeem it for mylelf, left l 
mar mine inheritance. Ruth 1V * 6 ‘ 

2, To rclcue ; to recover. 

If, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. 

Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re-intlal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry V 1 . 

Th’ almighty from the grave 

Hath me redeem'd ; he will the humble fiave. Sandys. 

Redeem Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles. Pf xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghoft. Dryden. 
2. To recompenfe ; to compenfate ; to make amends for. 

Way ward ly proud ; and therefore bold, becaule extremely 
faulty ; and yet having no good thing to redeem thefe. Sidney. 
This feather ftirs, fhe lives ; if it be fo, 

It is a chance which does redeem all fiorrows 
That ever 1 have felt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more obfiequious 
and pliant to redeem it. V otton. 

Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
You can fecure the conftancy of fate, 

Whole kindnefs fient what does your malice feem 
By leffier ills the greater to redeem. Dryclen. 

4. To pay an atonement. 

Thou haft one daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curfie. 

Which twain have brought her to. Shakefp. 

5. To fave the world from the curfe of fin. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime. Milion. 

Redeemable, n.f. [from redeem.] Capable of redemption. 
Redee'mableness. n.f [from redeemable.] The ftate of 
being redeemable. 

Redee mer, n.f. [from redeem.] 

1. One who ranfoms or redeems. 

She inflamed him fo, 

That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 

And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 

Becaufe he had not well maintain’d his right. Fa. Queen. 

2. The Saviour of the world. 

I every day expecl an embafiage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 

And now in peace my foul fhall part to heav’n. Shakefp. 

Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When faw we thee any way diftrefied, and relieved thee ? 
will be the qurftion of thole, to whom heaven itfelf will be 
at the laft day awarded, as having miniftred to their re¬ 
deemer. Boyle. 

To Redeli'ver. v. a. [re and deliver.] To deliver back. 

1 have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakefp. 

Inftruinents judicially exhibited, are not of the adts of 
couits j and therefore may be redelivered 011 the demand of 
the perfon that exhibited them. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Redeli'very. n. J. [from redeliver.] ’I he act of delivering 
back. 

To RhDEMA'KD. v.a. [redemander, Fr. re and demand.] To 
demand back. 

Threefcore attacked the place where they were kept in 
cuflody, and refeued them : the duke redemands his prifoners, 
but receiving only excufes, he refolved to do himfelf juftice. 

Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

Redemption, n. f [ redemption , Fr. redemptio, Lat.] 

1. Ranfome; releafe. 

Utter darknefs his place 

Ordain’d without redemption , without end. Milton . 

2. Purchaie of God’s favour by the death of Chrift. 

, I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 

I ii.it \ ou depart, and lay no hands on me. Shakefp. 

T he Saviour Ion be glorify’d, 7 

Who for loft man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 

Lede .ViprcRi. adj. [from rcclcmptus, Lat.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega lings the exequies, 

/ And Hector’s redemptory price. Chapman's Iliads. 

DH.O i. aft. [rtd and hot .] Heated to rednefs. 

Iron redhot burneth and confumeth not. Bacon 

Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copioufly ? 
for what clle is a redhot iron than fire ? and what elfe is a 
burning coal than redhot wood ? Newton's Ohtirkr 

The redhot metal hiffies in the lake. ' P p e ^ 

REDINTEGRATE, adj. [redintegratus, Latin.] Rcftored ; 
renewed; made new. 

Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flourifh- 
ingeftate, 4 being redintegrate in thofe principal members 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
al.er diflevered : to as they remained only in homage, and 

Bacon's Henry VII. 


RED 

Red integration, n . f . [ from redintegrate, j 
1. Renovation; reftoration. 

They kept the fieaft indeed, but with the leven of malice^ 



not m iovereigntv. 


matter, whole form has been deftroyed, to its former nature 
and confticutiorn Qinrcy. 

He but preficribes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach as a philofophical redintegration of it. Boyle. 

Re'dlead. n.f. [red and lead.] Minium. See Minium. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by grinding 
redlead with ftrong wort, and fo roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the lun. Peacham. 

Re dness, n. f. .[from red.] The quality of being red. 

There was a pretty rednefs in his lips. Shakefp. 

In the red fea, molt apprehend a material rednefs , from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown. 

The glowing rednefs of the berries vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. - Speftator,N° 477. 

Redolence.? ^ [from redolent. ] Sweet feent. 

Re'dolency. ) J L J 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attracl fpiders with their redolency. Mortim. 

RE'DOLENT. adj. [ reddens , Lat.] Sweet of feent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sanclys's Paraphraf. 

To Redou'ble. v. a. [ redoubler, Fr. re and double.] 

1. To repeat often. 

So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfiong. Spenfer * 

They were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracksj 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Alacbeth. 

2. To encreafie by addition of the fame quantity over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaftus fvveat. 

And EL tna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon . 

To R edou ble. v. n. To become twice as much. 

If we confider, that our whole eternity is to take its co¬ 
lour from thofe hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of paffing away our time. Addijon s Spectator. 

Redou bt. n.J. [reduit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, Italian.] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortrcls. 

Every great fhip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 
lafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to fecure them. 

Bacon. 

Redoubtable, adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; terrible 
to foes. 

The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonfon, overtook me. Pcpc. 

Redou b 1 ed. fldj. [1 edoubte, Fr.] Dread; aw ; ful ; formi¬ 
dable. 

His kingdom’s feat CLopolis is red. 

There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight. 

That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. F. G L 
So far be mine, my moft redoubted lord. 

As my true fervice fhall deferve your love. Shakefp. 

To Redou ND. v. n. [ redundo , Latin.] 

1. To be fent back bv reasflion. 

The evil, foon 

Driv’n back, redounded, as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprurig. Milton's Paradife Loft, b vii 

Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferable 
By what I feek, but others to make fuch 

As I, though thereby worfe to me redound. Milton 

2. 10 conduce in the confequence. 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and profperity of the publick, than any other a<5r 
ot government, the ftate of it fhould be marked out in every 
particular reign with greater diftin&ion. Addifon. 

He had drawn many obfervations together, which verv 
much redound to the honour of this princeT Addifon. 

3 * ftfi ht the confequence. J 

As both thefe monfters will devour great quantities of paper 
there will no fmall ufe redound from them to that manu- 
nC f! C ", Addifon's Guardian, N° n^.- 

I he honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
Ljod the aurhor ot it. vf ? p 

To REDRE'SS. a . [redder, Fr.] “ ‘ 

i> To fet right; to amend. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, 
find what to redrefs till noon. 

2. To relieve j to remedy; to eafe. It is fcmetimes 
pertons, but more properly of things. 

She felt with me, what Lfelt of & mv rantiulh, an • , 
laboured to ntire/s my pain; which was her nain ™ 

1 is thine, O king ! th’ afflidted to redrefs ' T) tf' 

” ‘“ U “ I » 
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^Redress, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Reformation; amendment. 

To leek reformation of evil laws is colnmendalDlo, but for 
us the more liecefiary is a fpcedy redrefs of ourfelves-. Hooker. 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humble fuitors prefs to fpeak for right-; 

No, not a man comes for redrefs to thee. Sbakefp. 

Such people, as break the law of nations, all nations are 
'interefted to fupprefs, confidering that the particular Rates-, 
being the delinquents, can give ho redrefs. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redrefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle, and fefter, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton. 

3. One who gives relief. 

Fair majefly, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purlues, and wants opprefs. Dryden. 

Redre ssiVe. adj. [from redrefs.] Succouring; affording-re¬ 
medy. A word not authoriled. 

The generous band, 

WEo, touch’d with human woe, redreffive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomfon . 

To Redsea r. v. n. [red and fear.] A term of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham¬ 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be 
too hot, it will redfear , -that is, break or crack under the 

hammer. Moxoris Mechanical Exerci/es-. 

Re'dshank. n.f. [m-/-and Jhank.] 

*. This feems to be a contemptuous appellation for fome of the 
people of Scotland. 

He fent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and redfmnks unto Ireland, where they got footing. Spenfer. 

12. A bird. Ainjwortb . 

Re dstreak. V?./ [red and freak. ] 

j. An apple. 

I he rcdjlreak , of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefe¬ 
rence, being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleafing to the palate ; there are feveral forts of 
rcdjlreak: fome forts of them have red veins running through 
the whole fruit, which is efteemed to give the cyder the 
richeff tin&ure. Mortimer. 

2 . Cyder preffed from the redftreak. 

Recljlreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 

Gives Tufcan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine* Smith. 

To REDIECE. v. a. [reduco , Eat. reduire , Fr.J 

1. To bring back. Obfolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. Sbakefp. 

2. To bring to the former ftate. 

It were butjuft 

And equal to reduce me to my dull, 

Defirous to refign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton. 

3. To reform from anydiforder. 

That temper in the archbifhop, who licenfed their moft 
pernicious writings, left his fucceffor a very difficult work to 
do, to reform and reduce a church into order, that had been 
fo long negledled, and fo ill filled. Clarendon. 

4. To bring into any ftate of diminution. 

-A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 
acquires many little furfaces in a narrow compafs. Boyle. 

His ire will quite confume us, and reduce 
To nothing this effential. Milton. 

The ordinary fmalleft meafure is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divifion would reduce them into 
lefs fractions. Locke. 

5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing fo bad, but a man may lay tfold of 
fomething about it, that will afford matter of excufe; nor 
nothing fo excellent, but a man may faften upon fomething 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotfon. 

6. To bring into any ftate of mifery or meannefs. 

The moft prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to defperation. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

y. To fubdue. 

Under thee, as head fupreme, 

Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs, dominions,I reduce. Milton. 

8. To bring into any ftate more within reach or power. 

To have this project reduced to practice, there feems to 
want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order. 

There left defert utmoft hell, 

Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. Milton. 

10. To fubject to a rule ; to bring into a clafs. 

Redu'cement. n. f. [from reduce.] The adt of bringing 

back, fubduing, reforming or diminifhing. 

The navy received bleffing from pope Sixtus, and was af- 
figned as an apoftolical million for the reducement of this 


kingdom to the obedience of Rome. 


Bacon. 


Redu'cer. n . f [from reduce.] One that reduces. 

They could not learn to digeft, that the man, which they 
fo long had ufed to mafk their own appetites, fhould now be 
the reducer of them into order. Sidney, b. ii. 


•Reducible, adj. [from reduce.] Poffible to be reduced 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the h w f 
nature, the pofitive law of God in his word, and the law ( 
man ena&ed by the civil power. c ? 

Adfions, that promote lociety and mutual fellowfhip fe* * 

■reducible to a pronenefs to do good to others, and a re? 
fenfe of any good done by others. South' 

All the parts of painting are reducible into thefe men?! i 
•by oar,author. Dry'den's fuff* 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, thou? 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducfil 
•into a fpccies of another genus. Harvey on Confumptions 
Our damps in England are reducible to the fuffocatino- 0 ‘ 
the fulminating. . Woodward 

Reou'cibleness. n.f [from reducible.] Quality 0 f beii? 
reducible. * 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent tafte, and efpecially by its 
reduciblenefs , according to Hclmont, into alcali and water 
feems to be as well of a faline as a fulphurcous nature. Bod * 
Reduction, n.f. [reduction, Fr. from reduttus, Lat.] * 

1. The adl of reducing. 

Some will have thefe years to be but months ; but we have 
■no certain evidence that they ufed to account a month a yea? 
and if we had, yet that reduction will not ferve. 

2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of 

different denominations into one denomination. Cocker 

Reductive, adj. [redudiif Fr. reduttus, Latin.] Having 
the power of reducing. 0 

Thus far concerning thefe reduftives by inundations and 
conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Reductively. adv. [from reductive.] By reduction; by 

confequence. , ' 

If they be our fuperiors, then ’tis modefty and reverence to 
all fuch in general, at leaft reduftivcly. Hammond. 

Other niceties, though they are not matter of confcience* 
fingly and apart, are yet fo reduttively ; that is, though they 
are not fo in the abltradt, they become fo by affinity and 
connection. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Redundance. \ n -f [ redundantia , Lat. from redundant.] Su- 
Redu'ndancy. ) perfluity ; fuperabundance. 

The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs ; for vene¬ 
ration is from redundancy: this fulnefs arifeth from the na¬ 
ture of the creature, if it be hot, and moift and fanguine; 
or from plenty of food. ^Bacon. 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within him-* 
felf, leaving him void of that principle, which alone ffiould 
difpofe him to communicate and impart thofe redundancies of 
good, that he is poffeffed of. South. 

I (hall fhow our poets redundance of wit, juftnefs of com- 
parifons, and elegance of deferiptions. Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, cafts them into their proper 
channels, and throws oft' redundancies. Addifon. 

REDU'NDAN r. adj. [ redundans , Latin.] 

1. Superabundant; exuberant; fuperfluous. 

His head, 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ereift 
Amidft his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. Miltons Par. Lof , b. ix. 

Notwithftanding the redundant oil in fifties, they do 110C 
encreaie fat fo much as flefh. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

2. Uiing more words or images than are ufeful. 

AA- here the author is redundant, mark thofe paragraphs to be 
retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon thofe paffages. Watts. 
Redundantly, adv. [from redundant.] Superfluoufly; fu- 
perabundantly. 

To Redu plicate, v. a. [re and duplicate.] To double. 
Reduplication, n.f [from reduplicate.] The a& of doubling. 
This is evident, when the mark of exclufion is put; as 
when wc fpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplication , 
as white ; which excludes all other confiderations. 1 Digby. 
Reduplicative, adj. [r eduplicatif Fr. from reduplicate.] 

. Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofitions ; as men, 
confidcred as men, are rational creatures; i. e. becaule they 

are men - Watts's Logick. 

Ri-'dwing. n.f A bird. Ainfworth. 

1 o Ree. v. a. [I know not the etymology.] To riddle ; to lift. 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muft then 
ree it over in a fieve. Mortimer s Hufbandry . 

Fo Ree cho. v. n. [re and echo.] To echo back. 

Around we ftand, a melancholy train, 

And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope » 

Ree'chy. adj. [from reecb, corruptly formed from reck.] 
Smoky ; footy ; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kiffes, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I he kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck. Sbakefp • 

REED. n. f. [peob, Saxon ; ried, German ; arundo , Lat.] 

1. An hollow knotted ftalk, which grows in wet grounds. 

A reed is diftinguifhed from the grades by its magnitude, 
and by its having a firm ftem : the fpecies are, the large ma- 

w nured 


REE 

nured cane or reef the fugar cane, the common reef the 
Variegated reef the Bambu cane; and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was fometimes 
a rcclufe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, fhe 
was by him with child, which, for fear of extreme punifh- 
ment, fhe conveyed away and caufed the fame to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 
The knotty bulrufh next in order flood. 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden\, 

Her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds. Broome. 

2. A finall pipe. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; Sbakefp . 

Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton. 

3. An arrow. 

When the Parthian turn’d his ftecd; 

And from the hoftile camp withdrew j 
With cruel fkill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 

Reeled, adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds. 

Where houfes be reeded ., 

Now pare off the mofs, and go beat in the reed. Tuffer. 
Ree'den. adj. [from reed.] Confifting of reeds. 

Honey in the fickly hive infufe 
Through 1 eeden pipes; Dryden s Virgil's Georgicks'. 

To Ree'dify. v. a. [reedifayFr. re and edify.] To rebuild; 
to build again. 

The ruin’d walls he did rcedify. p a . Vhieen. 

This monument five hundred years hath flood, 

Which I have fumptuoufly recdijicd. Sbakefp. 

The iEolians, who repeopled, re edified Ilium. Sandy s. 

The houfe of God they firft reedify. Milton. 

Ree'dless. adj. [from reed.] Being without reeds» 

Youths tomb d before their parents were. 

Whom foul Cocytus’ reed lefs banks enclofe. May. 

Ree / dy. adj. [from reed.] Abounding with reeds. 

The fportive flood in two divides. 

And forms with erring ftreams the reedy ifles. BlackmoYc. 

Around th’ adjoining brook, 

Now fretting o’er a rock, 

„ Now Scarcely moving through a reedy poo!. Thomfon. 
KElLiv. n. J. [pec, Saxon : reUke, Dutch.] 

1. Smoke; fleam; vapour. 

’Tis as hateful to me as the reek of a lime kiln. Sbakefp. 

2. [Reke, German, any thing piled up.] A pile of corn or hay. 

IN or barns at home, nor reeks are rear’d abroad. Dryden. 
i he covered reek , much in ufe weftward; muft needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harvefts. Mortimer. 

To Reek-, v. n\ [pecan, Saxon.] 

I"o fin ok e ; to fleam ; to emit vapour. 

"T hey redoubled ftrokes upon the foe; 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds; 

Or memorife another Golgotha. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

I o the battle came he ; where he did 
Run rcekihg o’er the lives of men, as if 

’ Twere a perpetual fpoih sbakefp. Coriolams. 

\ ou remember 

How under my oppreffion I did reek 
When I firft mov’d you* ry , r 

Th? 1 /!? f ien ’i th ? Ugh buried irt y° ur dunghills. 

They fhall be fam d ; for there the fun fliall greet them 

" raW I foundT=Tid^ “ P t0 hCaV ’' 1 - 

In balmy fweati which with his beams the fun 
boon dry d, and on the reeking moifturefed. Milton 
Love one defended from a race of tyrants, 

V hofe blood yet reeks on my avenging; fword c •,/ 

Reeky, adi. rfron* reek 1 & & . °, a * Smith, 

s- L' om reeA.j Smoky ; tanned ; black 

Shut me in a charnel houfe, 5 

Jercover’d quite with dead men’s rattlino- bones- 

yarn is wound into (keins from the'fphfdk 2 '”?’ U£> ° n Wh ‘ dl 
fpfndf^ * [fr ° m the n0Un -J T ° g=“her yarn off the 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn Tint ■ 

1 o R EE r.. v. ». [rollen, Dutch ; rlgh. Swediflr 1 To f ' 
to incline in walking, firft to one ffiu V fta S§ er i 

, Him when hisf^iftref°‘her. 
While yet his feeble feet for falnSrlw ’ 

She gan call, help Orgoglio 1 F*' 6 ) 

What news in this ouAott’rin* ft a t e > *■ ! ‘ 

—It is a reeling world, 

And I bdieve will never ftand upright, 

“ca 1 ?' I,r. 

I hey reel to and fro, and fla^ er like?' 1 ^ ■ ™ dcl eop a tra. 
Gtope in the dark, and '& 

Thetr wandring feet, but reel as. drunk with wine. Sandys. 


Pope. 
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He with heavy fumes oppreft, 

Reel'd from the palace, and retir’d to reft. 

Should he hide his face, 

Th’ extinguifh’d ftars would loofening reel 
Wide from their fpheres. Tfbomfon * 

Reele'ction. n.f. [re and election.] Repeated ele&ion. 

Several a<fts have been made, and rendered irieffedlual, by 
leaving the power of rceleftion open. Swift-. 

To ReenaTt. v. a. [re and cnaft.] To enaeft anew. 

The conftru<ftion of fhips was forbidden to fenators, by a 
law made by Claudius the tribune, and reenaftedby the Julian 
law of conceffions. Arbutlmot on Coins. 

To Reenfc/rce. v. a. [re and enforce.] To ftrengthen with 
new affiftance. 

The French have reenforc'd their fcatter’d men. Sbakefp. 
They ufed the ftones to reenforce the pier. Hayward. 

The prefence of a friend raifes fancy, and reenforces 
reafon; Collier. 

Ree nfo'rcement. n.f. [re and enforcement.] Frefh affif¬ 
tance. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ th’ city; which he painted 
With fhunlefs deftiny ; aidlefs came off, 

And with a fudden reenforcement ftruck 

Corioli like a planet. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

I hey require a fpecial reenforeement of found endoeftrinat- 
ing to fet them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 

The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol- 

lar y- / Ward. 

To Reenjo y. v. a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew or a fe- 
cond time. 

I he calmnefs of temper Achilles reenjoyed , is only an ef- 
fc<ft of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope. 

To Ree' nter. v. a. [re and enter.] To enter again ; to en¬ 
ter anew. 

With opportune excurfion, we may chance 
Rc enter heav’n. Milton-. 

The fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from whence 
they proceed ; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

1 o Reenthro'ne. v. a. To replace in a throne. 

He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reenthrme the king. Southerns 

Ree rv trance, n.f [re and entrance.] The aa of entrino- 

ao-ain a 


again. 


Theit- repentance-, although not their firft entrance, is not- 
Withftanding the firft ftep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 

1 he pores of the brain, through the which the fpirits be- 
lore took their courfej are more eafily opened to the fpirits 
which demand reentrance. Glanvitl's Scefif. 

Rth rmouse. h. / [hpepemuj-j Saxon.] A hat. 

^ aimvv^^ V ‘ a ' t" and ojlablijh-. ] To eftablifh 

To reejlabiijh the right of lineal fucceff.on to paternal go- 
tcriiment, is to put a man in poffeifion of that government, 
tvhich his fathers did enjoy. 6 Loch 

Peace whidi hath for many years been banilhed the chrif- 
tian world j will be fpeedily reejlablijhed. Smalridee 

U<h™ BtlSHER ‘ n - f - [fr ° m One that reeftat 

RE ft Trm USH “c tN J' f from The aft of re- 

eftabliftnng; the ftate of being reeftablilhed, reftauration 

he Jews made fuch a powerful effort for their re/labli/h 

- -%»- » s&t 

REEijE. n.f, [ 5 epe r , Saxon.] A Howard. Obfolete 
To R T ree / e> m ‘ er and cook are diftinguifhed. Drvden 
SpIXhe time"in a ; ^ examine - ] To examine anew! 

to REFE'c-r.‘r;. n y°Y aufe - f* 

after hunger or fatigue. Not’in ufe ° retrefll J *° reft ° re 

Dee A P 'tTi dfi- b r aufe in 

r«So^3 “ ; ^vujrizTs. 

freftnnent after hunget^or^tigue. Pr ° m La ^J Re- 

fe/fromlUdden h L/LZ ne tho m h n h m: % in him ' 

Hnce, from a p^&S ^ ^ «» » a ‘ 

and^therfeheft ahmei^/of grace tbe ^ ^ ^ 

For fweet refection due, S ° uthm 

I he genial viands let my train renew n 

Refectory, n. f. frefettoirr Fr f ^ Po P e - 

refrelhment; eating room ’ ' ff0m Room of 

He cells and refectories did prepare 
And large provifions laid of Winter fare 
To Refe l. v. a. [refello Lat 1 T 1 c Dryden. 

Friends not to refe) } e J efUtG 5 ta 

Or any way quell ye, " * 

Ye aim at a myftery. 

Worthy a hiftory. ' R ‘ i r 

6 henj. Jol mj on's Gypfies. 

It 


























































































































REF. 

It inftru&s the fcholar in the various methods of difcovering 
and refilling the fubtil tricks of fophiflers. Watts. 

To REFE'R. v. a . [ refe'ro , Lat. referer , Fr.] 

1. To difmifs fur information or judgment. 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and not to 
any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . To betake for decifion. 

The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

You profefs and pradtife to refer all things to yourfelf. Bc.c. 

4. To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The faits, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 
lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 

To Refer, v. n. To refpedt; to have relation. 

Of thofe places, that refer to the fhutting and opening the 
abyfs, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 

Referee 7 , n. J. [from refer .] One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves. L'EJlr. 
Reference, n. f. [from refer .] 

1. Relation; refpedt; view towards ; allufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him- 
felf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thofe principles, which are decrees in that law 
of nature, whereby human adlions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the foil of /Ether and Dies ; fo called, becaufe 
the one had reference to his celeftial conditions, the other dif- 
covered his natural virtues. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

ChriRian religion commands fobriety, temperance and mo¬ 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paffions. Tillotfon . 

2 . Dilmiffion to another tribunal. 

It paffed in England without the leafb reference hither. Siv. 
Refere'ndary. n.f [refer endus, Lat.] One to whole deci¬ 
sion any thing is referred. 

In fuits, it is good to refer to fome friend of trull; but let 
him chule well his referendaries. Bacon's Efjays. 

To Referme'nt, v. a. [re and ferment .] To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 

Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

Refe'rrible. adj. [from refer.’] Capable oi being confidered, 
as in relation to fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none are 
inferrible , and all things prefent, unto whom nothing is pall 
or to come, but who is the fame yefterday, to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

To REFI'NE. v. a. [ra finer, Fr.] 

1. To purify ; to clear from drofs and recrement. 

I will refine them as filver is refined , and will try them as 
gold is tried. Tech. xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. Anon. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted 
with a quantity of water boiled with refined fugpx. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to polifh ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a world of re¬ 
fined wits, who honoured poefy witli their pens. Peacham. 
Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reafon. Milton. 

The fame traditional floth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may peihaps 
refine their fpirits. Swift. 

To Refi'ne. v. n. 

1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended Rories. Dryden. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 

How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines ! Pope. 

2. To grow pure. . 

The pure limpid flream, when foul with Rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifori. 

3. To afieeff nicety. . . 

He makes another paragraph about our ; 1 fining in controvcr- 
fv, and coming nearer Rill to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 

Refi nedly. adv. [from refine.~\ FV ith affected elegance. 

Will any dog 

Ref nedly leave his bitches and his bones. 

To turn a wheel ? dryden. 

Refinement, n. f [from refine.’] 

1. The a& of purifying, by clearing anything from drofs and 

recrementitious matter. , - 

The more bodies are of kin to fpint in fubtilty an d refine¬ 
ment, the more diffufive are they. Norris. 

2. Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the coi- 
ruptions in our language have not equalled its refinements, w. 

3. Artificial practice. 

The rules religion preferibes arc more fuccefsful in publick 
and private affaire, than the refinements of irregular cunning. Rog. 
A. Affectation of elegant improvement. . 

The flirts about town had adefign to leave us in the lurch, 
by fome of their late refinements. Addifon's Guardian. 

Rkuner. n.f. [from refine.] 

j. Purifier; one who clears from drofs or recrement. 

The refiners of iron obferve, that that iron Rone is hardeit 

* 1 
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to melt, which is fullefl of metal ; and that eafieR, which 
hath moR drofs. Bacon's Pkyfical Remains. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it 
hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 

q. Inventor of fuperfluous fubtilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe great 
refiners upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully fubtle, and 
over wife in their conceptions. Addifon's Spectator, N* 170. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the ufefulnefs of parties 
in fuch a government as ours; Swift. 

To Ref Ft. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and fit.] To repair; to re- 
Rore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any fuch figns of art in the 
make of the prefent globe, or that there was fo great care 
taken in the refitting of it up again at the deluge. JVoodw. 

Permit our Ihips a Rielter on your Rioars, 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 
To REFLECT, v. a. [refiechir, Fr. refiecio, Lat.] ' To 
throw back. 

We, his gather’d beams 

Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton . 

Bodies clofe together re fled their own colour. Dryden. 

To Reflect. v. n. 

1. To throw back light. 

In dead men’s fculls, and in thofe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakcfp. 

2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a Rraight line, and never 
reflects in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti¬ 
nual reflection, ^unlefs either by fome external impulfe, or by 
an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paR or on themfelves. 

The imagination caRs thoughts in our way, and forces the 
underflanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

In every action reflect upon the end ; and in your under¬ 
taking it, coniider why you do it. Taylor. 

Who faith, who could luch ill events expect ? 

With fliame on his own counfels doth reflect. Denham. 
When men are grown up, and reflect 011 their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thofe 
opinions which were taught them before their memory began 
to keep a regifier oi their aclions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land Riould be fettled upon 
one who has ufed me lo ill; and yet I could not fee a fprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I Riould re¬ 
flect upon her and her feverity. Addifon's Spectator. 

Let the king difmifs his woes, 

Reflecting on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs from his brows, 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 

4. To conlider attentively. 

Into mvfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d ; 

And as I rnuch reflected, much I mourn’d. Prior. 

5. To throw reproach or cenfure. 

Neither do I reflect in the leaR upon the memory of his 
late majefiy, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. Sw. 

6. To bring reproach. 

Errors of wives reflect on hufbands Rill. Dryden. 

Refle/ctenT. adj. [refieCiens , Lat.] Bending back ; flying 
l) £iclc 

The ray dependent, and the ray reflectent, flying with fo 
great a (peed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 
play any way, before the beams of the light be on both tides 
of it; it follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
things, it muR firfl only fwell. Digby on the Soul. 

Reflection, n.f. [from reflect: thence I think reflexion lefs 
proper: reflexion, Fr. reflexus, Lat.] 

1. The ad of throwing back. 

The eye fees not itfelf. 

But by reflection from other things. Shake/p. Julius Ccsfar. 
If the fun’s light confiRed but of one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoflSbIe to pro¬ 
duce any new by reflections or refradions. Cheyne. 

2. The ad of bending back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a Rraight line, nor ever 
refleds in an angle or circle, which is a continual reflection, 
unlcfs by fome external impulfe. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. That which is reflected. 

She Runes not upon fools, lcR the reflection Riould hurt 
| ler> Shakcfp, Cymbeliv- 

As the fun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the fun, but his reflection there ; 

So let us view her here, in what flie was. 

And take her image in this waDy glafs. Dryden. 

4. Thought thrown back upon the paR. . , 

The three firfl parts I dedicate to my old friends, to ta^ 
off thofe melancholy reflections, which tne lenls 01 age, in 
. firmily and death may give them. # Den an- 

This dreadful image fo poffefs’d her mind, 
w She ceas’d all farther hope ; and now began 

To make reflection on th’ unhappy man. Job's 
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Tob’s reflexions on his once flourifhing eftate, did at the 
fame time afflift and encourage him. Atterbury■ 

What wounding reproaches of foul muff he feel, from tne 
reflections on his own ingratitude. Rogers’s Sermons. 

r The adion of the mind upon itfelf. 

Reflection is the perception of the operations of our own 

minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 

Locke. 

got. 

6. Attentive confideration. , 

This delight grows and improves under thought and re¬ 
flection ; and while it exercifes, does alfo endear itfelf to the 
mind ; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medi- 

rations. South ’ s Sermom - 

7, Cenfure. . , 

He dy’d ; and oh ! may no reflection llied 

Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

Refle'ctive. adj. [from reflect'd] 

1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night. 

His beams he to his royal brother lent. 

And fo flione ftill in his reflective light. Dryden. 

In the refleCtvue ffream the ffghing bride 
Viewing her charms impair’d, abafh’d fliall hide 
Her penfive head. P A or. 

2. Confldering things paff; confldering the operations of the 

mind. 

Forc’d by reflective reafon I confefs. 

That human fcience is uncertain guefs. Prior. 

Refle'ctor. n.f. [from reflect.] Confiderer. 

There is fcarce any thing that nature has made, or that 
men do fuffer, whence the devout reflector cannot take an oc- 
cafion of an afpiring meditation. Boyle on Colours. 

Refle'x. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] DireCIed backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex aCI 
of the foul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own aCtions, as the paffions of my fenfe are obvious to my 
fenfe ; I fee the objeCt, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanffiip, not of blind mechanifm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

Refle'x. n.f. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 

Thefe was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
their underflandings upon themfelves. Hooker. 

I’ll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shakeflp. 

ReflexibFlity. n.f. [from reflexible.] The quality of being 
reflexible. 

Reflexibility of rays Js their difpofition to be reflected or 
turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 
upon whofe furface they fall ; and rays are more or lefs re¬ 
flexible, which are turned back more or lefs eaflly. Newton. 

Refle'xible. adj. [from* reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be thrown 
back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonffrated, by convincing experi¬ 
ments, that the light of the fun confiRs of rays differently 
refrangible and reflexible ; and that thofe rays are differently 
reflexible , that are differently refrangible. Cheyne. 

Refle'xive. adj. [ reflexus, Lat.] Having refpeCt to fomething 
paR. 

That affurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
moR an human, yet fuch as perhaps I may have no doubt¬ 
ing mixed with. Hammond’s Practical Catechifin. 

Ref£e / xjvely. adv. [from reflexive.] In a backward direction. 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
tongue, and that not only direCtly in regard of the good or ill 
we may do to others, but reflexively alfo, in refped of what 
m ay rebound to ourfel ves. Government of the Tongue. 

Refloa't. n.f. [re and float.] Ebb; reflux. 

The main float and refloat of the fea, is by confent of 
the univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

To Reflou'rish. v. a. [re and flourijh. ] To flourilh anew.* 
Virtue given for loR 

Revives, reflouri/hes, then vigorous moR, 

When merit unaffive deem’d. Milton's Agomftes. 

1 o Reflo'w, v. n [refiner, Fr. re and flew.-] To flow back. 

KtFLU ENT. adj. [refluent , Lat.] Running back ; flowino- 
back. 0 • . 


The liver receives the refluent blood almoft from all the 
parts of the abdomen. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

1 ell, by what paths, 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

Reflex T/VT’ P th j ' Md W Blackmore. 

Keflu X. n.f. [reflux, Fr. refluxus, Lat.] Backward courfe 
of water. 

Belides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me 

Tiall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Miltnn 

The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or whether 

verribST d ° etb fl ° W fCTen timCS a ^ is ‘ nc °ntra- 

•n ' * , Brown's Pulgar Err ours 
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To REFCKRM. v. a. [reformo, Lat. reformer , Fr.] To 
change from worfe to better. 

A led in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
feeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alfo dregs of popery. Hooker , b. iv. f 8. 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With fecond thoughts, r eforming what Was old. Milton. 
May no fuch fiorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin muR reform. Denham. 

Now low’ring looks prefage approaching Rorms, 

And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfed reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. Locke. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age ; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Szuift. 

To Refo'rm. v. n. To make a change from worfe to better. 
Was his dodrine of the mafs Rruck out in this con- 
flid ? or did it give him occafion of reforming in this 
point ? Atterbury . 

REFO'RM. n.f [French.] Reformation. 

Reformation, n.f. [reformation, Fr. from reform.] 

1. Change from worfe to better. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcow’ring faults j 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, as in this king. Sbakefp. Henry V« 
Satire laflies vice into refonnation. Dryden. 

The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thofe 
who had been the greateR finners, with that fudden and fur- 
prifing change, which the chriRian religion made in the lives 
of the moR profligate. Addifon. 

2. The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
its primitive Rate. 

The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s Ihoulders. 

Atterbury . 

Reformer, n.f. [from reform.] 

r. One who makes a change for the better ; an amender. 

Publick refonners had need firR pradife that on their own 
hearts, which they purpofe to try on others. King Charles. 

The complaint'is more general, than the endeavours to 
redrefs it: Abroad every man would be a reformer, how very 
few at home. Sprat's Sermons . 

It was honour enough, to behold the Englifli churches 
reformed; that is, delivered from the reformers. South . 

2. Thofe who changed religion from popifh corruptions and in¬ 
novations. 

Our firR reformers were famous Confeffors and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon. 

To REFRA'C r. v. a. [refraClus, Lat.] To break the na¬ 
tural courfe of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the refra&ive power 
of the medium not very ftrong to throw it far from the per¬ 
pendicular, it will be refracted. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Raj s of light are urged by the refracting media. Cheyne. 

Refracted from yon eaRern cloud. 

The grand ethereal bow flioots up. Thomfon. 

Refraction, n.f. [reffaction, Fr.] 

Refraction, in general, is the incurvation or change of de¬ 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whilR 
it enters or penetrates any medium : in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 

have palled on in, had not the denlitv of the medium turned 

it afide. ' it 

d r n' r Harris. 

Kefradion, out of the rarer medium into the denier is 
made towards the perpendicular. Newtons Opticks. 

REFRA'CTtVE. adj. [from refrall.] Having the power of re- 
fraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of transparent bodies reflea the <rreateft 
quantity oi light, which have the greateR refraaino- power - 
that is, which intercede mediums that differ molt in their 
refractive denfities. Newton's Opticks. 

Refractoriness, n.f. [from refractory.] Sullen obitinacy. 
did never allow any man’s iefradorinefs againR the pri- 
v.leges and orders of the houfes. ZrW Charles. 

threat complaint was made by the prefbyterian gang, of my 

R P arliament ’ s order. Saunderfon. 

° dj ' \- r< f rci dtaire, Fr. refraClarius, Lat. and 

, be T ltt f n re f ra * a & It: is accented on the 
nrlt iyuable, but by SbakeJ'peare on the fecond.] ObRinate - 
perverfe; contumacious. ' * 

T. heie is a law in each well-orcier’d nation. 

To curb thofe raging appetites that are 

AdoR di (obedient and refractor". Shake ft 

forTn Ugh •« Wn fe T an? bei "S brought before a wife iuftice 
for fome mifdemcanor, was by him ordered to be fentawav 

to pnlon, and was refractory after he heard his doom ini/ 

much as he wouH not ft ir a foot from the place whe e he 

a'work’fe S ’ " ^ bC “ er ( ° ftand Wh - 1 - was than go to 

lJ&tT banCeW!th any illc S al 

and ends refratlory fuUennefs. 8 

Refractory 




















































































Refraftory mortal! if thou will not truft thy friends, take 
what follows; know alluredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refraftory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of the lame 
tempers, muft be banged and buffeted into reafon. Bentley. 

Re'fra gable. adj. [ refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of confuta¬ 
tion and convi£lion. 

To Refrain, v. a. [ rcfrener , Fr. re z.nAfrcenum, Lat.] To 
hold back ; to keep from a&ion. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not ftill filence ; re¬ 
frain not thyfelf. Pfalm lxxxiii. i. 

My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. i. 15. 

Nor from the holy one of heav’n 

Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

To Refrai'n. v. n. To forbear; to abftain ; to fpare. 

In what place, or upon what confideration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and ref aln 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. If xlviii. 9. 

That they fed not on flefh, at lead: the faithful party be¬ 
fore the flood, may become more probable, becaufe they re¬ 
frained therefrom fome time after. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Refr angibi'lity. n.f. [from refrangible .] 

Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their difpofition to be 
refradted or turned out of their way, in palling out of one 
tranfparent boefy or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re 2\\&frango, Lat.] 

As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; that is, are 
more turned out of their courfe, in palling from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after fuch refraction, they will 
be feparated, and their diftinift colour obferved. Locke. 

Refrena'tion. n.f [re and freeno, Lat.] The act of re- 
Itraining. 

To REFRE'SH. v. a. [ refraifeher , Fr. refrigero , Lat.] 

1. To recreate ; to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 

Service lhail with Iteeled finews toil; 

And labour lhall refrefn itfelf with hope. Shakcfp, 

Mufick was ordain’d to refref) the mind of man, 

After his fLudies or his ufual pain. Shakcfp. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he was 
content to refrejh his men. Clarendon , b. viii. 

His meals are coarfe and Ihort, his employment warrantable, 
his deep certain and refrefnng, neither interrupted with the 
lalhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South . 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be, near them, which may deprive them of nourilhment, or 
hinder refrejhings and helps that they might receive. Mortim. 

2 . To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 

The reft refrefn the fcaly fnakes, that fold 

The fhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 

3. To refrigerate; to cool. 

A dew coming after heat refrcjhcth. Eccluf xliii. 22. 

Refre'sher. n.f. [from refrejh.] That which refrelhes. 

The kind refrejher of the lummer heats. Thom fon. 

Refreshment, n.f. [from refrejh.] 

1. Relief after pain, want or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reft: 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a 
difmal death, and fo had moft need of the refrejhments of fo- 
ciety, and the friendly afliftaneps of his difciples. South. 

Such honeft refrejhments and comforts of life, our chriftian 
liberty has made it lawful for us to ufc. Sprat. 

Refrigerant, adj. [refrigerant, Fr. from refrigerate.] Cool¬ 
ing ; mitigating heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry heat, 
and refort to things that are refrigerant , with an inward 
warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrigerants , with¬ 
out anv preceding evacuation. JVifeman s Surgery. 

To REFRFGERATE. v. a. [refrigero, re and frigus, Lat.] 
'Fo cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as the girdle of the world, produceth, do re¬ 
frigerate ; and therefore in thofe parts noon is nothing fo hot, 
when the breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fomewhat 
equinoxically, though in a lefier degree, they difeover fome 
verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Refrigera'tion. n.f. [refrigeratio, Lat. refrigeration, Fr.] 
The a£t of cooling ; the ftate of being cooled. 

Divers do ftut; the caufe may be the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move. Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
this might be fomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins. 

Refr i'ge R ative. 1 adj. [ refrigeratif.\ Fr. refrigeratorius , Lat.] 

Refrigeratory. ) Cooling; having the power to cool. 

q 


Refrigeratory, n.f. 

1. That part of a diftilling veflfel that is placed about the head 

of a ftill, and filled with water to cool the condenfino- va 
pours ; but this is now generally done by a worm or inir I 
pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. Qninr 

2. Any thing internally cooling. ’ 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortim 
REFRI'GERIUM. n.f. [Latin.] Cool refrefhment; rdii. 
geration. 

It muft -be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums , refpites or intervals of punifhment i, 
the damned ; as particularly on the fellivals. s out j ; 

Reft. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. 

Thus we well left, he better reft. 

In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laft. 

We may obtain like grace. Afchain’s Schoolniafer 

I, in a defperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufh all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp . 

Another fhip had fejz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fifhers of their prey. Sbakefp, 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravifh’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft , 

As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller, 

2. Preterite of reave. Took away. 

So ’twixt them both, they not a Iamkin left, 

And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives they reft. Spenf 

About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foreft by adventure flew. 

And reft the fpoil his ornament to be. Spenfcr . 

RETUGE. n.f [ refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat.] 

1. Shelter from any danger or diftrefs ; protedtion. 

Rocks, dens and caves ! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton’s Par. Lojib. ix. 

The young ones, fuppofed to break through the belly of 
the dam, will, upon any fright* for prote&ion run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which 
way, the fright being paft, they will return again ; which is 
a peculiar way of refuge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arian 
council to anfwer for. Atterbury. 

2 . That which gives fhelter or protedtion. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the opprefled 3 a refuge in 
times of trouble. Pfalm ix. 9. 

They {hall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. Jof. 

Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfues. Dryden: 

3. Expedient in diftrefs. 

This laft old man. 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have fent to Rome, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father : 

Their lateft refuge was to fend him. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

4. Expedient in general. 

Light muft be fupplied among graceful refuges, by terracing 
any ftory in danger of darknefs. Wotton. 

To Refuge, v. a. [refugier, Fr. from the noun.] To fhelter; 
to protedt. 

Silly beggars, * 

Who fitting in the ltocks, refuge their fhame. 

That many have, and others muft, fit there. Shakcfp. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 

Ev’n by thofe gods, who refug’d her, abhorr’d. Dryden. 

Refugee', n. f. [refugie, Fr.] One who flies to fhelter or 
protedlion. 

Poor refugees, at firft they purchafe here; 

And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 

This is become more neceifary in fome of their govern¬ 
ments, fince fo many refugees fettled among them. Addifon . 

RefuTgence. n. f. [from refulgent .] Splendour ; brightnefs. 

REFU'LGENT. adj. [refulgens, Latin.] Bright; fhining ; 
glittering ; fplendid. 

He neither might, nor wifh’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller . 

So confpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of God’s being 
the author of man’s felicity, that the difpute is not fo much 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle % 
Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flafh’d through the fhady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden’s JEneis* 

ToRefu'nd. v. n. [ refundo, Lat.] 

1. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tindlured with any colour, 
they would refund that colour upon the object, and fo it 
would not be reprefented as in itfelf it is. 

2. To repay what is received ; to reftore. 

A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving 
of bribes, fentenced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. L’Efrange. 

Such 
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Such wile men as himfelf account all that is paft, to be 
alfo gone; and know, that there can be no gain in refunding, 
nor any profit in paying debts. South. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r. Pope. 

3. Swift has fomewherethe abfurd phrafe, refund himfelf, tor 
to reimburfe. 

Refu'sal. * n.f [from refufe.] 

1. The a£l of refilling ; denial of any thing demanded or foh- 
cited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate refufals of 
grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 

2 . The preemption; the right of having any thing before an¬ 
other ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of hands, they 
{hall be fure to have the refufal. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refufer, Fr.] 

1. To deny what is folicited or required. 

If he fhould chufe the right cafket, you jfhould refufe to 
perform his father’s will, if you fhould refufe to accept him. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Common experience has juftly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refufe credit to any 
thins propofed. Locke. 

"Women are made as they themfelves would choofe; 

Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

2. To rejetft ; to difmifs without a grant. 

I may neither chufe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Refuse, v. n. Not to accept. 

Wonder not then what God for you faw good 
If I refufe not, but convert, as you, 

To,proper fubftanc‘e. Milton. 

Refuse, adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent on 
the firft fyilable, the verb on the fecond.] Unworthy of re¬ 
ception ; left when the reft is taken. 

Every thing vile and refufe they deftroyed. Sam. xv. 9. 
Pleafe to beftow on him the refufe letters ; he hopes by 
printing them to get a plentiful provifion. Spectator. 

Re'fuse. n.f That which remains difregarded when the reft 
is taken. 

We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with offering 
unto them fuch refufe, as we bring unto God himfelf. Hook. 

Many kinds have much refufe, which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, to fee 
that men can fo put off ingenuity, as to defeend to fo bafe a 
vice; yet we daily fee it done, and that not only by the feum 
and refufe of the people. Government of the Tongue. 

Down with the falling ftream the refufe run. 

To raife with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryden. 

This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives a vaft 
refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. Addifon. 

Refu'ser. n.f [from refufe.'] He who refufes. 

Some few'otliers are the only refufers and condemners of 
this catholick practice. Taylor. 

Rf.fu'tal. n.f. [from refuted] Refutation. Dili. 

Refuta riON. n.f. [refutatio, Lsst. refutation,Fr. from re¬ 
fute.] The act of refuting ; the a& of proving falfe or er¬ 
roneous. 

’Tis fuch miferable abfurd fluff, that we will not honour 
it with efpecial refutation. Bentlcv 

To REFUT'E. V. a. [refuto , Lat. refuter, Fr.] To prove 
falfe or erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 

Self-deftrudion fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton’s Par T nR 

He knew that there were fo many witneft'es in thefe two 
miracles^ that it was impoflible to refute fuch multitudes. Add. 
To Regai n. v. a. [regagner, Fr. re and gain.] To recover j 


to gain anew. 


Hopeful to regain 
Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are ris’n. Milton 
We’ve driven back 

I hefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. ’ Dryden 

As (oon as the mind regains the power to flop or continue 
any oi theie motions of the body or thoughts, we then con- 
tider the man as a free agent. t , 

Re'GAL. adj. [regal, Fr. regalis, Lat.] Royal : kin»ly 
Edward, duke of York, 0 ^ ’ 

Ufurps the regal title and the feat ’ 

Of England’s true anojnted lawful heir c n 

Why am I fent for to a king, 

Before I have fhook off the regal thoughts 

Wherewith I reign’d. ^Shakefp. Richard 11 

With them comes a third of report, 

But faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour feems the prince of hell. Milan 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne than 
the prefent queen ? I do not talk of her government her 
love of the people, or qualities that arc purely regal-, bu’t her 

piety, chanty, temperance and conjugal love. Swift. 
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Re'gal. n.f [1 cgale, Fr.] A mufical inftrumenf. 

The founds, that produce tones, are ever from fuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and fuch are in. the 
nightingale pipes of regals or organs. Bacon, 

REGALE, n.f [Latin.] The prerogative of monarchy. 

To REG ATE. v. a. [regaler , Fr. regalare, Italian.] Tore- 
frefh ; to entertain; to gratify. 

I with warming puff regale chill’d fingers. Philips. 
Rega'lement. n.f. [regalement, Fr.J Refrefhment; enter¬ 
tainment. 

The mufes ftill require 
Humid regalement , nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiften’d lips; Philips. 

REGALIA, n.f. [Latin.] Enfigns of royalty, 

Rega'lity. n.f - [regalis, Latin.] Royalty; fovereignty $ 
kingfhip. 

Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with flefhly ’tire. 

When raging paflion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs reafon of her due regality. Fairy Vhieen. 

He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution of 
the crown of France, in territory or regality . Bacon. 

He came partly in by the fword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The majefty of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two 
houfes, in airy imagination of regality. King Charles . 

To REGA'RD. [regarder, Fr.] 

1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This afpe£t of mine. 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice , 

He denies 

To know their God, or meffage to regard. Milton. 

2. To obferve ; to remark. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; feed and regard him not. Shakefp: 

3. To mind as an objedl of grief or terrour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, for that 
he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. vii. 12. 

4. To obferve religioufly. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 

1 T, Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that.obferveth the wind fhall never fow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds fhall never reap. Proverbs • 

6. I o refpe£l; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. 

It is a peninfula, which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 

Rega'rd. n. f [regard, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 

1 he nature of the fentence he is to pronounce, the rule of 
ju gment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular 
regard be had to our obfervation of this precepti Atterbury ; 

2. Refpeift ; reverence. 

To him they had regard, becaufe long he had bewitched 

tiern ' Arts viii. 11. 

V\ ith fome regard to what is juft and right. 

They’ll lead their Jives. ~ Milton. 

3. INote ; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneft regard amongft them, 
neither havmg wealth nor power. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Change was thought neceffary, in regard of the great hurt 
winch the church did receive by a number of things then in 

5. Relation 5 reference. ^ ^ I4 ‘ 

How beft we may 

Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Milton 

Their buiinefs is to addrefs all the ranks of mankind, and 
perfuade them to purfue and perfevere in virtue, with regard 
o thenfidves; in juftice and goodnefs, with regard to their 
neighbours; and piety towards God. W u 

• [Regard, Fr.] Look; afpett directed to another, 
ooft words to his fierce paflion fhe affay’d ; 

But her with ftern regard he thus repell’d." Milton . 

He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 

f weet r jg Q rd, fhot by the royal maid. Dryden 

7. 1 rofpecl ; obje& of fight. Not proper, nor in ufe. 

1 hrow out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 

vt, **+ °“' n - 

1. Obfervable. 

I cannot difeover this difference of the badner’s Ie« ,1- 

im7uUumXleft f,<lebe defined > i f d ^ brevity by 

2. Worthy of notice. L ’ Vul C ar £r ”urs. 

* than re %± 

Reca RDER.»./ X f romnyarrf . ] One that regards: 

Reg a'rdful. 






























































































ReGa'rdful. adj . [regard and full.'] Attentive ; taking no¬ 
tice of. 

Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he never difpofed 
any matter, but firft he acquainted the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious mo¬ 
tion made by the fpirit of God to his heart. South. 

Rega / rdfully. adv. [from regardful.] 

1. Attentively ; heedfully. 

2. Refpe&fully. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic’d fo regardfully . Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Rega'rdless. adj. [from regard.] Heedlefs ; negligent ; in¬ 
attentive. 

He likeft is to fall into mifchance, 

That is regardlefs of his governance. Spenfer. 

Regardlefs of the blifs wherein he fat. 

Second to thee, offer’d himfelf to die 
For man’s-offence. Milton s Par. Loft, h. iii. 

We muff learn to be deaf and regardlefs of other things, 
befides the prefent fubjecl of our meditation. Watts. 

Rega'rdlesly. adv . [from regardlefs.] Without heed. 
Rega'rdlesness. n.f. [from regardlefs .] Heedlefsnefs; neg¬ 
ligence ; inattention. 

Rege'ncy. n.f. [from regent.] 

1. Authority ; government. 

As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, whereunto he humbled himfelf; fo becaufe manhood 
is the proper fubjedf of compaffion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the fcepter of Chriff’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker , b.v.fgi. 

Men have knowledge and ffrength to fit them for action : 
women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 
beauty to compenfate their fubje&ion, by giving them an equi¬ 
valent regency over men. Grew. 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great minifter, finding the regency fhaken by the fac¬ 
tion of fo many great ones within, and awed by the terror of 
the Spanifh greatnefs, without, durft begin a war. Temple. 

3. The diftridt governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pafs’d, the mighty regencies 
Of feraphim. Milton. 

4. Thofe to whom vicarious regality is intruded. 

To REGE'NERATE. v.a. [regenero, Lat.] 

1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft his head, 
- were reftored to the earldom ; yet could not the king’s grace 
regenerate obedience in that degenerate houfe, but it grew ra¬ 
ther more wild. Davies on Ireland. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment fpreads. 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Blackmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, 

. rai-feth an effervefccnce, at the cefiation of which, the 
falts, of which the acid is compofed, will be regenerated. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. [ Regenerer , Fr.] ‘ To make to be born anew ; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriftian life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy figure 
he became a new man, and both adled and looked upon him¬ 
felf as one regenerated and born a fecond time into another 
date of exiftence. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Regenerate, adj. [regenerate, Lat.] 

1. Reproduced. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate. 

Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up 
To reach at victory. Sbakefp. Richard II. 

2. Born anew by grace to a chriftian life. 

For from the mercy-feat above, 

Prevenient grace defeending, had remov d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

If you fulfil this refolution, though you fall fometimes by 
infirmity; nay, though you fhould fall into fome greater act, 
even of deliberate fin, which you prefently retradt by con- 
feftion and amendment, you are neverthelefs in a regenerate 
eftate, you live the life of a chriftian here, and mail inherit 
the reward that is promifed to fuch in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

Reg enera'tion. n.f. [regeneration, Fr.] Newbiich; birth 
by grace from carnal affections to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wafhing of regeneration, and renewing 

of the Holy Ghoft. Tlt - 1U ; 5 * 

Rege-'nerateness. n. f [from regenerate.] The itate of 

being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. adj. [ regent, Fr. regens, Lat.] 

1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the corporeal 
moles, but from fome other active regent principle that refides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call the ioul. Hale. 

2. Exercifing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent pow’rs . 

Under him regent. Milton's Par. Loft , b. m. 


Dry den. 


Re'gent. n.f 

1. Governour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The Iharpeft-fighted fpirit of all in heav’n. Milton 

Neither of thefe are any impediment, becaufe the regent 
thereof is of an infinite immenlity. 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. 

2 . One inverted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiflion from the king. Sbakefp . 

Re'gentship. n.f. [from regent.] 

1. Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority. 

If York have ill demean’d himfelf in France, 

Then let him be deny’d the regentfnp. Sbakefp. 

Regermina'tion. n.f. [re and germination.] The acl of 
fprouting again. 

Re'gible. adj. Governable. 

Re'gicide. n.f [regicida, Lat.] 

1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field. 

Hunted your facred life ; which that I mifs-d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. Dry den. 

2 . [Regicidiurn , Lat.] Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poflible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, facrilege, murder, 
regicide , without impeachment to their iaintlhip. D. of Piety. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Pope's Odffy. 

RE'GIMEN. n.f. [Latin.] That care in diet and living, 
that is fuitable to every particular courfe of medicine. 

Yet fhould fome neighbour feel a pain, 

Juft in the paits where I complain, 

How many a meflage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I fhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me eafe, and how I flept. Swift, 

RE GIMENT. n.f. [regement, old Fr.] 

1. Eftablifhed government; polity. Not in me. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjuftly, for the days are evil; but compare them with thofe 
times wherein there were no civil focieties, with thofe times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eftab¬ 
lifhed, and we have furely good caufe to think, that God 
hath blefied us exceedingly. Hooker, b. i. f. io.- 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppofed, we may 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of ne- 
ceffity fome kind of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the body, is the regiment of 
the more a&ive part over the paflive. Hale. 

3. [Regiment, Fr.] A body of foldiers under one colonel. 

Th’ adulterous Antony turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. Sbakefp. 

Higher to the plain we’ll fet forth, 

In heft appointment, all our regiments. Sbakefp. 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 

The younger brought his conduct and his fword. Waller. 

The ftanding regiments, the fort, the town. 

All but this wicked After are our own. Waller. 

Now thy aid 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 

Awaits. Philipp 

Regime'ntal. adj. [from regiment.] Belonging to a regi¬ 
ment ; military. 

Region. n. f. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] 

1. Tradl of land ; country ; tra& of fpace. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refift, 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. Sbakefp. 

Her eyes in heav’n 

Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 

That birds would fing, and think it were not night. Shah. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tempefts before the air below. Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught. 

The reftlels regions of the ftorms fhe fought. Dry den. 

2. Part of the body. 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart. Sbakefp. King Leai . 

3. Place ; rank. , 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince an 
Poins : he is of too high a region ; he knows too much. Sha.- 
REGISTER, n. f [regiftre, Fr, regftrum, Lat.] An account 
of any thing regularly kept. 

Joy may you have, and everlafting fame, 

Of late nioft hard atchievement by you done, 

For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regift ers above the fun. Fain f j' 
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Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the regifter of your own. Sha. 
This ifland, as appeareth by faithful rtgifters of thofe times, 
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had fhips of great content. 


Bacons New Atlantis. 
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Of thefe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regijter 

of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 

Boyle. 

account. 

For a confpiracy againft the emperor Clauoius, it was 01- 
dered that Scribonianus’s name and confulate fhould be ef¬ 
faced out of all publick regiflers and inferiptions. Addifon. 

2. [Regifirarius, law Lat.] The officer whofe bufinefs is to 

write and keep the regifter. 

To Re / gisteR. v. a. [ regiftrer , Fr. from the noun.] 

I To record , to preferve from oblivion by authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regiftered their moft remarkable 
buildings, as well as a&ions. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2. To enrol ; to fet down in a lift. 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter d; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer fcrowl. Milton. 

Registry, n.f [from regifter.] 

1. The acl of inferring in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid for the regftry. Graunt. 

2. The place where the regifter is kept. 

3. A feries of fadls recorded. 

I wonder why a regftry has not been kept in the college of 
phylicians of things invented. Temple. 

RE'CLEMENT. n.f. [French.] Regulation. Not ufed. 

To lpeak of the reformation and reglcment of ufury, by the 
balance of commodities and difeommodities thereof, two 
things are to be reconciled. Bacon's Effays. 

Re'glet. n.f. [reglette, from regie, Fr.] Ledge of wood 
exactly planed, by which printers feparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 

Remnant, adj. [French.] Reigning ; predominant ; pre¬ 
valent ; having power. 

Princes are fhy of their fuccefiors, and there may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed in queens regnant a little proportion of ten- 
dernefs that way, more than in kings. Wotton. 

The law was regnant , and confin’d his thought, 

Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. Waller. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift's Mifcellanics. 

ToReco'rge. v. a. [re and gorge.] 

1. To vomit up ; to throw back. 

It was fcoffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s goofe, and 
did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 

2. To fwallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine, 

And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Milton's Agonftcs. 

3. [Regerger, Fr.] To fwallow back. 

As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood. 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 

Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. Drydcn. 

To Regraft, v.a. [regreffer, Fr. re graft.] To graft 
again. 

Oft regrafting the fame cions, may make fruit greater. Bac. 

To P.EGRa NT. v.a. [re and grant.] To grant back. 

He, by lctters*patents, incorporated them by the name of 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and re- 

granted their lands to them. Ayliffe's Parer?on. 

To REGRATE, v. a. 

1. To offend ; to fhock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather regrateth, 
than pleafeth the eye. Derham’s Pbyftco-Tbeology. 

2. [Regralter, Fr.] To engrofs ; to forcftal. ^ , 

Neither fhould they buy any corn, unlefs it were to make 
malt thereof; foi by fuch engrolfing and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly reigneth in England, hath been cauled. Spenf. 

Regra ter. n.f. [regrattier, Fr. from regrate.] Foreftaller ; 
engrofler. 

To Leg REE t. v. a. [re and greet.] To refalute ; to greet a 
fecond time. 0 

Hereford, on pain of death. 

Till twice five fummers have ehrich’d our fields. 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But lead the ftranger paths of banifhment. Sbakefp. 

Pv egree 1. n. f. [from the verb.] Return or exchange of fa- 
lutation. Not in ufe. & 

And fhall thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love. 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play faft and loofe with faith ? Sbakefp. King John. 

REGRbSS .n.f. [regres, Fr. regrejjus, Latin.] PafTage back; 
power of palling back. 

’Tis their natural place which they always tend to ; and 
from which there is no proeTefs nor re«refs. Rumt 

To Reg R E ss. t/. n. [ regrejjus, Lat.] To go back ; to return ; 
to pals back to the former ftate or place. 

All being forced unto fluent confiftences, naturally rebels 
unto their former folidities. BrJzu 

Regression, n.f. [regreffus, Lat.] The a& of returning or 
going back. b 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to unwifli their 
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own bein'*, which ir.uft Heeds be annihilated in the ftibtrac- 
tion of that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them, and 

reftrains from regrejjion into nothing. Bro r w . n : 

Regre't. n.f. [regret,Yu regretto, Italian. Prior has uled it 

in the plural; but, I believe, without authority.] 

1. Vexation at fomething part ; bitternels of reflection. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Charlesi 

A palfionate regret at fin, a grief and fadnefs at its memory* 
enters us into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, yet 
the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon the com- 
milfion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint gratifications 
it affords the fenfes. South's Sermons d 

2. Grief; forrow. 

Never any prince exprefled a more lively regret for the lofs 
of a fervant, than his majefty did for this great man ; in all 
offices of grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful fpli- 
citous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon. 

That freedom, which all forrows claim. 

She does for thy content relign ; 

Her piety itfelf would blame. 

If her regrets fhould waken thine. Prior. 

3. Diilike; averfion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have" fome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and fuch a virtue too, as fhall lerve to balance all our vices. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Regre't. v. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I fhall not regret the trouble my experiments coft me, if 
they be found lerviceable to the purpofes of refpiratiom Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feaft rofe fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. Pope. 

2. To be uneafy at. Not proper. 

Thofe, the impiety of whofe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and fecretly wifh there were none, will greedily liften 
to atheiftical notions. Glanvilie's Scepf 

Regue'rdon. n.f. [re and guerdon.] Reward; recompenfe. 

Stoop, and fet your kneeagainft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Sbakefp . 

To Regue'rdon. v.a. [from the noun.] To reward. The 
verb and noun are both obfolete. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth. 

Your faithful fervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you tafted your reward. 

Or been reguerdon'cl with lb much as thanks. Sbakefp* 

RE'GULAR. adj. [regulicr, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to rule; confident with the mode preferibed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian . 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors ; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain. 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlels fearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon, 

So when we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No monftrous height or breadth or length appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 

2 . Governed by ftrict regulations. 

So juft thy fkill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 

3. In geometry, regular body is a folid, whofe furface is compofed 
of regular and equal figures, and whofe folid angles are all equal, 
and of which there are five forts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre¬ 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A cube, 
Vvhoie fui race is compofed of fix equal fquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4* I hat which is contained under twelve equal and equilate- 
1 al pentagons. 5. A body confifting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles : and mathematicians demonftrate, that 
there can be no more regular bodies than thefe five. Mufcbenbr . 

Iheie is no univerfal reafon, not confined to human fancy, 
that a figure, called regular, which hath equal fides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentley. 

4 - Instituted or initiated according to eftablifhed forms or difei- 
pline : as, a regular clottor ; regular troops. 

Regular, n.f. [regulrer, Fr.] 

In the Romilh church, all perfons are faid to be regulars ., 
that do protefs and follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 
Itilcd regular and do like wife obferve the three approved vows 
of poverty, chart lty and obedience, Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Regularity, n. J. [regularise, Fr. fromm^-.] 

1. Agreeablenefs to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. ’ 

Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, as in all 
fiuius ; for regularity is a fimilitude continued. Grew. 

e was a mighty lover of regularity and order ; and ma¬ 
naged all his affairs with the utmeft exabtnefs. Alter bury. 
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Re'gularly. adro. [from regular,J In a manner concordant 
to rule. 

If thofe painters, who have left us fuch fair platforms, had 
rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things more regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryd. 
With one judicious (broke, 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow. 

Correctly cold and regular ly low. Pope. 

To RE'GULATE. v. a. [ regula , Lat.] 

1. To adjuftby rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always defigns them 
to partake of certain, regulated, eltablifhed eflences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced : this, in 
that crude fenfe, would need fome better explication. Locke. 

2. To direCt. 4 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wijeman. 

Ev’n goddefles are' women ; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her hufband’s life. Dry den. 

Regulation. n.f. [from regulate .] 

1. The a£t of regulating. 

Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue any regular 
and conftant motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
fome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Alethod ; the effect of regulation. 

Regula'tor. n.f. [from regulate .] 

1. One that regulates. 

The regularity of corporeal principles (heweth them to 
come at firft from a divine regvjato \ Greed's Cofmol. 

2 . That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 
RE'GULUS. n.f [Lat. regule , Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and moft weighty part of metals, 
which fettles at the bottom upon melting. Quincy. 

To REGURGITATE, v. n. [re and gurges, Lat. regorger , 
Fr.] To throw back ; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfelves into the 
country fo long, until, for want of recept and encourage¬ 
ment, it regurgitates and fends them back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the fratnC of animate 
bodies, are the artificial pofition of many valves, all fo fituate, 
as to give a free paflage to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgitate and difturb the great cir¬ 
culation. Bentley. 

To Regu rgitate, v. n. To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of thefe 
veins, which paflage being ftopt, it regurgitates upwards to 
the lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

R E c u R g l T A ' TI o K. n. f [from regu rgit ate. ] Reforption ; 

the ad! of (wallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conflant fymptom. Sharp. 

To Rehea r, v. a. he and hear .] To hear again. 

My delign is to give all perfons & rehearing , who have 
fullered under any unjuft fentence. Addiforis Examiner. 

Rehea'rsal. n.f. [from rehearfe:] 

1 . Repetition ; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the minifter pro- 
nounceth, the whole congregation (hall repeat after him ; as 
firft in the publick confeflion of fins, and again in rehearfal 
of our Lord’s prayer after the blefled facramcnt. Hooker. 

What dream’d my lord ? tell me, and Pll requite it 
With fweet i ehcarfal of my morning’s dream. Shakefp. 
What refpedted their adlions as a rule or admonition, ap¬ 
plied to yours, is only a rehearfal , whofe zeal in aflerting the 
minifterial caufe is fo generally known. . South. 

2. The recital of any thing previous to publick exhibition. 

The chief of Rome, , 

W ith gaping mouths to thefe rchcafals come. Dryden. 

ToRehea'rse. v. a. [from reheaSkinner .] 

1. To repeat; to recite. 

Rehearfe not unto another that which is told. Eccluf. 

Of modeft poets be thou juft, 

To filent (hades repeat thy verfe, 

’Till fame and echo almoft burft, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearfe. Svjift. 

2. To relate; to tell. 

Great mafter of the mufe ! infpir’J 
The pedigree of nature to rehearfe , 

And found the maker’s work in equal -verfe. Dryden. 

-> To recite previoufly to publick exhibition. 

All Rome is pleafed, when Statius will rehearfe. Dryden. 

To Reject, v. a. [rejicio , rejeftus, Lat.] 

j. To difmifs without compliance with propofal or acceptance 

of offer. ... . 

Barbarofla was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 
that it tended to his difgrace. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

2. To caft off; to make an abjedl. 

Thou haft rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejedled thee from being king. I Sam. xv. 26. 

Give me wifdom, and rejedt me not from among thy 

children. fi/d ^ f- 

He is defpifed and rejedled of men, a man of forrows. //. 
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3. To refufe ; not to accept. 

Becaufe thou ha i\ rejedled knowledge, I will reject thee 
that thou (halt be no pnell. Hofeu i v , t 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon mult judae* 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence* 
to embrace what is leis evident. Locke 

4. To throw afide. 

Rejection, n. f. [rejediio, Lat.] The acl of coding off or 
throwing alide. 

The rejedt ion I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; but if an ex- 
periment be probable and of great ufe, I receive it. Bacon 
Medicines urinative do not work by rejediion and indigtf. 
tion, as folutive do. Bach. 

ReFgle. n.f. [regie, Fr.] A hollow cut to guide any thin*. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reiglet 
in the fide pofts. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

To Reign, v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 

1. To enjoy or exercile fovereign authority. 

This, done by them, gave them Inch an authority, that 
though he reigned , they in effedl ruled, molf men honouring 
them, becaufe they only deferved honour. Sidney, b. £ 

Tell me, (hall Banquo’s ifl'ue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A king (hall reign in righteoufnefs, and princes rule in 
judgment. ^ If. xxxi. i. 

Did he not firft fev’n years a life-time reign. Cowley. 

This right arm (hall fix 

Her feat of empire; and your foil (ball reign. A. Philips, 

2 . To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign , under which Perkin (liould ap¬ 
pear. Bacon. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peftilent difeafes, which commonly reign in fummer 
or autumn. Bam. 

Great fecrecy reigns in their publick councils. Addifon . 

3. To obtain power or dominion. 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might grace rehn 
through righteoufnefs unto eternal life by Jefus Chrilt. Romans, 

Reign, n. f [regne, Fr. regnum , Lat.] 

1. Royal authority ; fovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign. 

So foon forgot, was juft and wife in vain. Pope, 

2. Time of a king’s government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign. 

And of loft hol'pitality complain. Brnmjlm. 

RuflePs blood 

Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign. Tbomfm . 

3. Kingdom ; dominions. 

Saturn’s fons receiv’d the threefold reign 
Of heav’n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign. 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely (lain. Pope. 

To Reimbo'dy. v. n. [re and imbody, which is more frequent¬ 
ly, but not mure properly, written embody. j To embody again. 

Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts brought to 
touch immediately refnbody. 1 Boyle. 

To REIMBU'RSE. v. a. [ re, in and bourfe, Fr. apurfe.J To 
repay ; to repair lols or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expence, to 
give him a title of reimburfmg himfelf by the deftrueftion of 
ours ? Swifts Mifcellanici. 

Reimbursement, n.f. [from reimburfe. ] Reparation or 
repayment. 

If any perfon has been at expence about the funeral of a 
fcholar, he may retain his books for the reimburfement. Aylijfe. 

To Reimpre'gnate. v. a. [re and impregnate .] To impreg¬ 
nate anew. 

The vigor of the loadftonc is deftroyed by fire, nor will it 
be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion. n. f. [re and imprcffiond\ A fecond or re¬ 
peated impreflion. 

Rein. n.f. [refnes, Fr.] 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from the horfe’s head 
to the driver’s or rider’s hand. 

Every horfe bears his commanding rein , 

And may direct his courfe as pleafe himfelf. Shakefp. 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove. 

And deep within the chariot which I drove. Dryden . 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew; 

He ladl’d the courfers, and the couriers flew. Pope* 

2. Ufed as an inftrument of government, or for government. 

The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. 7 o give the Rf.ins. To give licenfe. 

War to diforder’d rage let looie the reins. Milton* 

When to his Juft /Egifthus gave the rein. 

Did fate or we th’ adulterous adt conftrain. Pope. 

To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To govern by a bridle. ’ 

He, like a proud deed rein’d, went haughty on. Alston. 

His foil retain’d 

His father’s art, and warriour deeds he rein’d. Dry fig 

2. so 
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Shakefp. 


I. 


2 . 


To reftrain ; to control. 

And where you find a maidj 
That, ere (he deep, hath thrice her pray’rs faid* 

Rein up the organs of her fanta/y ; 

Sleep fhe as found as carelefs infancy. 

Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Reins, n.f. [renes, Lat. rein , Fr.] The kidneys; the lower 
part of the back. 

Whom I (hall fee for myfelf, though my reins be con- 
fumed. Job XIX. 2 J. 

To Reinse'rt. v. a. [re and infert.] To infert a fecond time. 
To Reinspi're. v. a. [re and infpire.] To infpire anew. 

Time will run 

On fmoother, till Favonius reinfpire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in fre(h attire 
The lilly and rofe. Milton. 

The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground, 

When on a fudden reinfpir’d with breath* 

Again fhe rofe. Dryden. 

To Reinsta'l. v. a. [re and injlal.] 

To feat again. 

That alone can truly reinjlall thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceflor. Milton. 

To put again in polleffion. This example is not very proper. 
Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And 7 einjlal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

1 o Reinsta te. v. a. [’^and inflate .] To put again in pof- 
feffion. 

David, after that fignal vieftory, which had preferved his 
life, reinJlatedXnm in his throne, and reftored him to the ark 
and fan&uary ; yet fuffered the lols of his rebellious fon to 
overwhelm the fenfe of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Modefty 1 einjlates the widow in her virginity. Addifon. 
"Fhe reinjlating of this hero in the peaceable pofleflion of 
his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

To Reintegrate, v. a. [i‘einteger, Fr. re and integer , Lat. 
It (hould perhaps be written redintegrate.] To renew with 
regard to any date or quality ; to repair ; to reftcre. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 
and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling hom a dilcord to a concord hath an agree¬ 
ment with the afte£hons, which are reinteg>ated to the better 
after fome diflikes. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

1° V ‘ and irp0e M To in veil anew. 

To RFJOI CE. v. n. [rejouir, Fr.] To be glad ; to joy ; 
to exult; to receive pleaiure from fomething paft. 

1 his is the rejoicing city that dwelt careieflv, that faid, 
there is none befide me. Zepb. ii. 1 c 

I will connoit them, and make them rejoice from their 
lorrow. <v 

f XXXI* 1 “2 

Let them be brought to confufion, that rejoice at mine 

1U j t * 1 .... ' Pjalm xxxv. 26. 

Jethro 7ejoiced for all the goodnefs which the Lord had 
done. ri , 

-p, . . . Exodus xvin. q. 

I hey rejoice each with their kind. Milton 

joyfoiTio^r- T ° eXhilaratei “ * «» -te 

I hy teftimonies are the rejoicings of my heart. PL cxix. 

Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, J 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

VV hile fhe great taint rejoices heav’n 
And thou fuftain’ft the orb below. ’ p 

I (hould give Cain the honour of the invention • were/he’ 

made. " " ^ f ° Ui '° ke wlm ™fch’ief it had 

RB} wbTfo n ’ / 1 ?-T re}ok ° neth «* C ° ms • 

he .bat believes God “cruel 0°^“' ^ t °v G ° d 5 but 
able damnation of the greateft nart ,e J 0lcef } n j .he unavoid- 
thoughts concern in o- God ^ m p an , kmd ’ thinks evil 

To RlW *. "\?efindre, Fr f ' ^ ° f ^ 

1. I o join again. 9 J 

1 he grand lignior conveyeth his gallies down f-n n i 
Cairo, where they are taken in pieces° caSeH , Gran , J 

backs, and rejoined together at Sues. ’ BrLndLulTT^ 

2. I o meet one again. room s / ulg. hrr. 

I houghts, which at Hyde-park-cnm^r T c 
Meet and rejoin me.in the penftve grot. °' SOt ’ p 
T o Rejoi n v. n. To anfwer to an anfwer. 

ping of his fup P erfluous ha branches C1Ve b u t d I \ th ' S Iop ' 
flator has no fuch risht ’ n , that 3 tran - 

RHjot'N- CER , ,, f rejo; s Preface u Ovid. 

1. ixeply to an anfwer. 

to ] 0f the «« judge myfelf ob , iged 

2 . Reply; anfwer. Glanvill to Albius. 

o/tBjlZr mde,y 

Shakefp. Troths and Crejf dg. 


Shakefp 4 
Milton. 


RfjoTt. n.f [rejailllr, Fr.] Shock; fuccuflioii. 

The firmer, at his higheft pitch of enjoyment, is not pleafed 
with it fo much, but he is aftlidled more ; and as long as thefe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the finner 
will find his accounts of pleafure very poor. South. 

Re it. n.f. Sedge or fea weed. Bailey. 

To REFTFRATF. v. a. [re and itero, Lat. reiterer, Ft.] 
To repeat again and again. 

You never fpoke what did become you lefs 
Than this ; which to reiterate, were (in. 

With reiterated crimes he might 

O 

Heap on himfelf damnation. 

Although Chrift hath forbid us to ufe vain repetitions when 
we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to reiterate the fame re¬ 
quests will not be vain. Smalridge. 

ReiteraTion. n. f [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate.] Repetition. 
It is ufeful to have new experiments tried over again ; fuch 
reiterations commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Boyle. 

'Fhe words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an applica¬ 
tion, arifing from the confideration of the excellency of 
Chrift above Mofes. Ward of Infidelity. 

To Re juTge. v. a. [re and judge.] To reexamine ; to re¬ 
view ; to recal to a new trial. 

The mufe attends thee to the filent (hade; 

’ 1 is hers the brave man’s lateft fteps to trace, 

Rejudge his a6ts, and dignify difgrace. Popei 

To Reki'ndle. v. a. [re and kindle.] To fet on fire again. 
Thefe difappearing, fixed (tars were actually extingulfhed, 

• and would for ever continue fo, if not rekindled, apd new re¬ 
cruited with heat and light. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Rekindled at the royal charms. 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms* Pope. 

To Relapse, v.n. [relapjus, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo flip back ; to Aide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath relapfed, the more fignifications he 

ought to give of the truth of his repentance. Taylor. 

3. To fall back from a (late of recovery to iicknefs. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapfed. Wifem. 

Rela'pse. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 

T his would but lead me to a worfe relapfe 

And heavier fall. Milton . 

We fee in too frequent inftances the relapfes of thofe, who! 
undei the prefent Apart, or the near apprehenfion of the di- 
vine pieafure, have refolvedon a religious reformation. Ro<r. 

2. Kegreflion from a date of recovery to ficknefs. 

It was even as two phyficians (liould take one fick body in 
and ; of which, the former would purge and keep under the 
booy, tne other pamper and (Lengthen it fuddeniv ; whereof 
what is to be looked for but a moft dangerous relapfe. Spenf. 

3. Return to any date. I he fenfe here is lornewhat obfeure/ 

Mark a bounding valour in our En^ifti • 

That being dead iike to the bullet’s grazing 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of milchief 

SUfpi V 

1. 1 o tell; to recite. 

Your wife and babes 

Savage ly flaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 

ere to ^ ^ 

v. r, th worfhip place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence divme ; and to my fons relate. Mlton 

re/Ite " reprefents t0 view » what the poem onlydoe s 

A man were better relate himfelf to a " ' Dr * de ’ U 

1m thoughts to pafs in fmother. 

2. I o ally by kindred. 

Avails thee not, 

I o whom related, or by whom begot : 

A heap of duft alone remains. p , 

To R 0 r, «T batki T cftore - A Latinifm. sftrl 

AM ‘ l; ’. I Ohave reference ; to have refpect 

» P oli,ive S£. Ml 

i. “irsi? T u,i ” » f p" r "»"s 

reafon. & aft ° rders relatm S *o thofe dead in 

WSSJSSS.*- 1 tw .» T 

Her hufband the rrWfheprefer d ^ 

Before the ano-el. AAih ■> r, 

Under this ft 8 S i- 7 perfon or thin g- 

Unblemiih’d probity and truth / ’ 

Juft unto all relations known, 
worthy patriot, pious fop. 

Walter. 


ftatue. 


than fuflFcr 
Bacon. 
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So far as fervict imports duty and fubjeXion, all created 
beings bear the neceflary relation of fervants to God. South. 

Our neceflary relations to a family, oblige all to ufe their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occafions. Watts. 

2 . RefpeX ; reference ; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 

Relation confifls in the coniideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke . 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Augurs, that underftand relations , have 

By magpies, choughs and rooks brought forth 

The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of fathers, Ion and brother firft were known. Milton . 

Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

A.nd honour’s caufe by laws of honour try’d. Dryden . 

Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us ? no relation ? that cannot be : the gofpel 
ftiles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela¬ 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Perlon related by birth or if carriage ; kinfman; kinfwoman. 

A ihc-coufin, of a good family and Imall fortune, pafied 
months among all her relations. Swift. 

Dependants, friends, relations , 

Savag’d bv woe, forget the tender tie. e Thomfon . 

6. Narrative ; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of faXs. 

In an hiftorical relation , we ufe terms that are moft 
proper. Burneds Theory of the Earth . 

The author of a juft fable, muft pleale more than the 
writer of an hiftorical relation. Dennis’s Letters. 

Re'lativp. adj. [relativus, L-at. relatif, hr.] 

1. Having relation ; reflecting. 

Not only Ample ideas and lubftances, but modes are pofi- 
tive beings ; though the parts of which they conflft, are very 
often / clattve one to another. ^ Locke. 

2 . Confidered not abfolutely, but as belonging to, or reipeXing 
fomething elfe. 

The ecclefiaftical, as well as the civil governour, has 
caufe to purfue the fame methods of confirming h'imfelf ; the 
grounds of government being founded upon the fame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumftances and relative con- 
Aderations of the perfons may differ. < South. 

Every thing fuftains both an abiolute and a relative capa¬ 
city : an abfolute, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a relative , as it is a part of the univerfe, and fo 
ffands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholefome and unwholcfome are relative , not real qua¬ 
il t ; CSt Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Particular ; pofitive; dole in connexion. Not in ufe. 

I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Relative, n.f. 

1. Relation; kinfman. ■ 

'Tisan evil dutifulnefs in friends an d relatives * to fuffer one 

to periih without reproof. Taylor. 

2. Pronoun aniwering to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining of iubftantives with adjectives, and 
the relative with the antecedent. Afchams Schoolmajler. 

3. Somewhat reipe&ing fomething cite. 

When the mind lo confldcrs one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refpeX ; and the denominations given to politive 
things', intimating that refpeX, are relatives. Locke. 

Relatively, adv. [from relative .] As it refpects fomething 

elfe; not abfolutely. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagreeabie in na¬ 
ture, are not really fo in themfeives, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the greateft evil, either 
abfolutely fo in themfeives, or relatively fo to us ; it is there¬ 
fore o-ood to be zealoufly affeXed for the one againft the 

, 0 Sprat . 

other. . , . ...?•* 

Confider the abfolute afteaions ot any being as it is in lt- 
felf, before you confider it relatively, or lurvey the ™ I0US 
relations in which it Hands to other beings. '>**’■ 


Pri 


ior , 


ICIAUUHi ill WHIVH w -— — y n c , . 

ReTativene^s. n.f. [from relative.} I he ftate of having 
relation. 

To RELA'X. v.a. [relaxo , Bat.] 

I. To flacken ; to make lefs tenfe. 

The Anews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, ate more 
reJaXm Bacons Natural Hijlory . 

2 < To remit; to make lefs fevere or rigorous. 

The ftatute of mortmain was at leveral times relaxed by 

the legiflature. bwi J U 

O To make lefs attentive or laborious. „ . 

Nor praife relax , nor difficulty fright. Vantty of If tjkes. 

4. To cafe ; to divert. 

c To open ; to loofe. , 

5 It ferv’d not to relax their ferried files. Milton. 

To Relax, v. n. To be mild; to be remils ; to be not 
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Tf in fome regards fhe chofe 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe ; 

I11 others ihe relax'd again, 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. 

Relax a't ion. n.f. [ relaxation , Fr. relaxation Lat.] 

1. Diminution of tenfion ; the aX of Ioofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon . 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dif- 
eafes that depend upon relaxation in a moift one. Arbuthnot, 

2. Ceffation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea ftopd upon heap higher than the fliore ; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnet. 

3. Remiflion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the elderfhip had excommunicated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the ftatute of mortmain, is one of the 
reafons which gives the bifhop terrible apprehenAons of po¬ 
pery coming on us. Swift, 

4. Remiflion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation ; fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper relax¬ 
ations in bufinefs. Addifon s Freeholder . 

Rela'y. n.f. [relais, Fr.] Horfes on the road to relieve other*. 

To Release, v.a. [relafcher, relaxcr,Yr.] 

1. To fet free from conflnement or fervitude. 

Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releaje unto you ? Mat. 

You releas’d his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 

Why fhould a reafonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to make him miferable, when his anceftors have taken 
care to re leafe him from her ? Dryden. 

2. To fet free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas'd fome days. Milt . 

4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right, 

For fuch an empire none but kings fhould Aght. Dryden. 

5. To relax ; to flacken. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceflity certain pro* 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftriXly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker , 

Relea'se. n.f [relafche, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Difmiflion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind. 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe, ftill hopes to And 
A fhadow of delight, a dream of peace. 

From years of pain, one moment of releafe. Prior. 

2 . Relaxation of a penalty. 

3. Remiflion of a claim. 

The king made -a great feaft, and made a releafe to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. EJlh. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament; becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releaje or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt Agned by the creditor. 

To Re'legate. v.a. [releguer, Fr. relego, Lat.] Tobaniih; 

Relegation, n. f [ relegation , Fr. relegatio , Lat.] Exile; 
judicial banifhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punifhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Ayliffc* 

To RELE'NT. v.n. [ralcntir, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 

In fome houfes, fweetmeats will relent more than m 
others. Bacon, 

' In that foft feafon, when defeending fliow’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riAng flow’rs; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. P°P e - 

2. To melt; to grow moift. p . 

Crows feem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 
they feem to receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent , and have its furface 
foftened by the imbibed moifture of the air, wherein if it be 
left long, it will totally be diffolved. ^ Boye» 

All nature mourns, the fkies relent in fhovv rs, 

Hufh’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs ; 

If Delia Anile, the flow'rs begin to fpring, 

The fkies to brighten, and the birds to Ang. 

3. To grow lefs intenle. 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and 
the main career, you had fo notably begun, 
performed. 


Pope. 

a flacking of 
and almofl 
Sidney* 


Th™workmen let glafs cool by degrees in If„ 
Are, as they call their nealing heats, left it fhould in „ _ 

1 * 1 r._r. ~ ~ otr 


pieces by a violent fucceeding of air. 


Dlghy on Bodies. 


To 


rigorous. 
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„ To foften in temper; to grow tender ; to feel compaffion. 

C d’nronce° L ? Sbahfp. Htnry VI. 
hi .lot be made a foft and dull-ey d jool. 

To fbake the head, relent, and „ //W . 

To chriftian intcrccAors. Shakejp. Mercn. j 

Undoubtedly he will Ment, and turn Milton. 

From his difpleafure. 

He fang, and hell confcnted 

To hear the poet’s pray’r; 

Stern Profperine relented , p 

And gave him back the lair. 

To Rele'nt. v. a. 

r. To flacken ; to remit. Obfolete 

Apace he fhot, and yet he fled apace* 

And oftentimes he would relent his pace. 

That him his foe more fiercely fhould purfue. L a. Jueen. 

2 To foften; to mollify- Obfolete. 

Air hated earth, and water hated fire. 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. ^enjer. 

T? ttt p ktless. adj. [from relent.] 
f Ctepitying } unmoved by kindnefs or tendemefs 

For This th’avenging pow’r employs his darts; 

Thus will perflft, relentlefs in bis ire. 

Till the fair flave be render’d to her Are. Dryden. 

Whv fhould the weeping hero now 
Relentlefs to their wifhes prove. l ri07 - 

2. itMUten, it perhaps f.gnifies unremitted; mtenfely fixed upon 

difquieting objects. 

Only in deftroying, I find eafe , o . r a 

To my relentlefs thoughts. Milton s Pm. Lojl. 

RELEVANT, adj. [French.] Relieving. Din. 

Releva'tion. n.f. [relevmo, Lat.] A ratfing or lifting up. 
Reli ance, n.f. [from rely.] Trulli dependance; conli- 
' dence ■ repofe of mind. With on before the objefl of truft. 
His days and times are paft. 

And mv reliance on his fracted dates 

Has fmit my credit. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance, which he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitivenels, is chiefly of animal 
conftitution. Woodward. 

C °He fecured and encreafed his profperity, by an humble be¬ 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful reliance on his provi- 
^ ence Aiterbury s Sermons. 

They afforded a fafficient conv'nftion of this truth, and a 
firm reliance on the promifes contained in it. Rogers. 

Refutation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
give comfort to the friends of the dying. Clariffa. 

b Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance , than that 
we have been accuftomed to fix upon. Clariffa. 

RE'LICK. n.f. [ reliquia , Lat. relique, Fr.] 
j That which remains ; that which is left after the lofs or de¬ 
cay of the reft. It is generally ufed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 

Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 

Or elfe go them avenge. Fairy Ejueen, b. i. 

Shall we go fee the relicks of this town. Shakefp. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafli their ftains, 

But Ions: contra&ed filth ev’11 in the foul remains ; 

The relicks of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpots of fin. Dryden’s JEneis . 

2. It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 

What needs my Shakelpeare for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled ftones ; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques fhould be kid 

Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 

In peace, ye fhades of our great grandfires, reft ; 
Eternal fpring, and rifing flow’rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks fecond birth receive ? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 

Thy relicks , Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truft. 

And facred place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies, 

To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the reft, they 
fhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are 
very few treafaries of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this faint. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Re'lickly. adv. [from relick.] In the manner of relicks. 

T hrifty wench ferapes kitchen fluff, 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Rclickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Re'lict. n.f [relifie, old Fr. relicta , Lat.] A widow; a 
wife defolate by the death of her hulband.- 
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If the fathers and hulbands were of the hoiilbold or faith, 
men certamfy their and chrldren «££$££ 

thiS hOU ! h ° ,d - Chaffed/ 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of fuch a fpoufe, as now refides above. 

fTh^promfoe^of^fisure in ftone or metal j the feeming 

prominence of a pidiure. . _ . . 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up in a much mo. 

beautiful ^relief than thofe on the modern ; the face finking 
by degrees in the feveral declenfions of the empire, till about 

Conflantine’s time, it lies almoft even with the furface of the 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief 
The forms auguft of kings, or conqu’nng chief, 

E’er fwell’d on marble, as in verfe have Ihin’d, 

In polifh’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2. The recommendation of anything, by the interpofition ot 
fomething different. 

3. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of pain or lorrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen. 

Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Muion. 

4. That which frees from pain or forrow. 

So IhouJd we make our death a glad relief 
From future ftiame. Dryden s Knight sTa.e. 

Nor dar’d I to prefame, that prefs’d with grief. 

My flight fhould urge you to this dire relief ; 

Stay, flay your fteps. Dryden s JEncis*. 

5. Difmiflion of a fentinel from his poft. 

For this relief, much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am Ack at heart. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

6. T Relevium, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
Relie'vable. adj. [from relieve.] Capable of reher. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea cf things, 
wherein the party is relievable by common law. Hale. 

To RELIE'VE. [relevo, Lat. relever, Yr.] ^ 

x. To recommend by the interpofition of fomething duumilar. 

As the great lamp of day. 

Through diff’rent regions, docs his courfe purfue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luftre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome, the poet muff not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs; but fometimes relieve the fubjeft with a moral re¬ 
flexion. Addifon's EJfay on the Georgicks . 

2. To fupport; to afiift. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other ; 
when neither will pafs afunder, yet are they plaufible to¬ 
gether. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow. 

4. To faccour by afliftance. 

From thy growing ftore. 

Now lend afliftance, and relieve the poof; 

A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 

5. To fet a fentinel at reft, by placing another on his poft. 

Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you ? 

—Bernado has my place, give you good night. Shakejp. 
Relieve the centries that have watch’d all night. Dryden. 

6. To right by law. 

Relie'ver. n.f [from relieve.] One that relieves. 

Me is the proteXor of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 
wants. Rogers's Sermons-. 

RELIE'VO. n.f. [Italian.] The prominence of a figure or 
piXure. 

A convex mirrour makes the objeXs in the middle come 
out from the fapefficies : the painter muft do fo in refpeX of 
the lights and fhadows of his figures, to give them more re¬ 
lievo and more ftrength. Dryden’s Dufefnoy. 

7 o Reli'ght. v. a. [re and light.] To light anew. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. ’ Pope , 

RELFGION. n.f. [religion, Fr. religjo, Lat.] 

1. Virtue, a^ founded upon reverence of God, and expeXation 
of future rewards and punifliments. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juft, 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. jfobnfon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. 

Of juftice, of religion , truth and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

If we confider it as direXed againft God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an offence againft morality. South. 
By her inform’d, we beft religion learn. 

Its glorious objeX by her aid difcern. Blackm:re. 

Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour ; but in a proper fenfe, virtue fighifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 

2 . A iyitem of divine faith and worfhip as oppofite to others. 

7 'he image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, lull of pomp and gold. Milton. 

The chriftian religion, rightly underftood, is the deepeft 
and choice!! piece of philofophy that is. More. 
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The doctrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and (uch terrible punifhments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater aflurance of their reality and cer¬ 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotj'on. 

Religionist, n. f [from religion.’] A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
quakers, who then will hand upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment as any other fubjeCI ; under fuch a motly adminiftra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religionijl to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift. 

RELFGIOUS. adj. [ religieux , Fr. rcligiofus , Lat.] 

1. Pious ; difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequence, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious , from whofc liabilities the fame proceed. Hook. 

When holy and devout religious chriftians 

Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence ; 

So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Sbakefp. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God. Milton. 

2. Teaching religion. 

He God doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmlefs day 

W T ith a religious book or friend. TVotton. 

3. Among the Romanifts, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
ffity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw the people to the chrifrian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and re¬ 
ligious ; Addifon's State of the War. 

What the proteftants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro¬ 
man church a religious of fuch an order ; as an Englifh mer¬ 
chant in Lifbon, after fome great disappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin. AddiJ'on. 

4. ExaCl j ftriCT. 

Reli'giously. adv. [from religious.] 

1. Piouflv ; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 

2 . According to the rites of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 

Religiously they afk a facrifice. Sbakefp. Titus Andron. 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreftes to him, come into his pre¬ 
fence with reverence, kneeling and religioufy bowing thyfelf 
before him. Duppa's Rules to Devotion. 

4. Exactly ; with ftriCl obfervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the two houfes 
and their attendants, are religioufly to be maintained. Bacon. 

Religiousness. n. f. [from religious.] The quality or ftafe 
of being religious. 

To RELINQUISH, y. a. [relinquo , Lat.] 

1. To forfake ; to abandon ; to leave ; to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquished. Abbot. 

The Englifh colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Er.glifh lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed Irifh 
tenants upon the lands relinquished by the Englifh. Davies. 

2. To quit; to releafe ; to give up. 

The ground of God’s lole property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which act he re¬ 
linquishes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
G od. South’s Sermons. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ule 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome ipecial bad 
and noifom quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to relin¬ 
quish fuch rites and orders, what freedom loever we have to 
retain the other hill. Hooker , b. iv.f. 11. 

Reli'nquishment. n. f [from relinquijl).] The a< 5 l of for- 

faking. . . 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinquijhment of all things popifh. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of conlcience, which mull firft 
create in the loul a fenfe of fin, and from thence produce a 
forrow for it, and at length caufe a relinquijhment of it, is 
took away by a cuftomary repeated courle of finning. South. 

RE'LISH. n.f. [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minjhew , 
Skinner. ] 

1. Tafte j the efFeCT of any thing on the palate ; it is commonly 
tiled of a pleafing tafte. 

Under fharp, fweet and four, are abundance of immediate 
peculiar relijhes or taftes, which experienced palates can eafily 
difeern. . Boyle on Colours. 

Thefe two bodies, whole vapours are fo pungent, fpring 
from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrofivenefs, but col duels mixed with a fome what languid 
reljh retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 


Much pleafure we have loft, while we abftahi’d 
From this delightful fruit, nor known tiil now 
True relijh, tailing. _ ^ 

Could we luppofe their rclifocs as different there as her* 
yet the manna in heaven fuits every palate. A; - V 

Sweet, bitter, four, harfli and fait are all the ephl^ts vve 
have to denominate that numbeliefs variety of reli/hes to j, e 
found diftinct in the different parts of the fame plant. Lock 

2. Tafte ; fmall quantity juft perceptible. 

The king becoming graces ; 

Asjuftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no relijh of them. Sbakefp. Macbeth 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a relijh for fa&ion, as to have loft that of 
wit. Adclfon's Freeholder. 

Good men after death are diftributed among thefe feveral* 
iflands with pleafures of different kinds, fuitable to the relijhes 
and perfections of thofe fettled in them. Addifon’s Spectator 

4. Senfe ; power of perceiving excellence; tafte. 

A man, who has any relijh for fine writing, difeovers new 
beauties, or receives ftronger imprelfions from the mafterlv 
ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him. Addifon 
Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relijh of fuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addifon's Spectator, N u 262 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the relijh cf the 
fpeCtator. Seed’s Sermons. 

5. Delight given by any thing ; the power by which pleafure is 
given. 

Expectation whirls me round ; 

Th’ imaginary relijh is fo fweet. 

That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida . 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows infipid, and has loft its relijh. Addifon's Cato. 

6. Caft ; manner. 

It preferves fome relijh of old writing. p c p e , 

To Re'lish. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give a tafte to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine ; 

A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to relijh wine. Dryden, 

2. To tafte ; to have a liking. 

I love the people ; 

Though it do well, I do not relijh well 

Their loud applaufe. Sbakefp, 

How will diffenting brethren relifh it ? 

What will malignants fay ? Hudibras , p. i. 

Men of nice palates would not relijh Ariftotle, as dreft up 
by the fchoolmen. Baker s Refections on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and relifs the ho¬ 
nours which he enjoys. . Atterbury. 

To Re'lish. v. n. 

1. To have a pleafing tafte. 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape of lions, 
'without which, their greateft dainties would not reliflo to their 
palates. Flakewill on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 
relifhed among my other diferedits. Sbakefp. Winter s Talc. 

3. To have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may relifh of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward . 

Reli'shable. adj. [from relijh.] Guftable; having a tafte. 

To Reli've. v. n. [re and live. ] To revive; to live anew. 

The thing on earth, which is of moft avail, 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud. 

Re liven not for any good. Spenfer. 

To Relo've. v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an afte&ion as 
love, much more to expect to be rcloved by him, were not 
the leaft faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Relu'cent. adj. [ relucens , Latin.] Shining ; tranfparent; 
pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the relucent ftream 
Plays o’er the mead. Tbomfon's Summer . 

To Relu'ct. v. n. [ reluftor , Lat.] To ftruggle again. 

We, with ftudied mixtures, force our relucting appetites, 
and with all the fpells of epicurifm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay cf Piety- 

Relu'ctance. ) n.f. [reluftor, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; re- 

Relu'ctancy. 5 pugnance; ftruggle in oppofition. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to fur mount their reLCtancy to feparation, notvvith- 
-ftanding the luppofed danger of thereby introducing a 
vacuum. “ W*' 

It favours 

Reluftance againft God, and his juft yoke 

Laid on our necks. Milton. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, with what reluCtancy 

Her haplefs innocence I doom to die. Dryden . 

r iEneas, 
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jEneas, when forced in his own defence fo kd! Laufus, 
,he poet fbows compafliona*, and tempering tne feventy of 
h * foots with a reliance to the afiion ; he has pity on h. 
beauty and his youth ; and is loth to deuroy fuch a mafter- 

piece of nature. D P d ‘" 

How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 

and of conquering all the rcluftancies and difficulties that Jay 
in the way towards virtue. 


Milton. 
Milton 4 


Milton. 


Atterbury. 

Many hard ftages of difeipline muft he pafs through, before 
he can fubdue the reluftances of his corruption. Rogers. 

With great reluCtancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 

. • Rogers's Sermons. 

this neceffity. * . , 

Reluctant, adj. [reluftans, Lat.] Unwilling; a&wg with 

repugnance. , 

Reluftant ; but in vain ! a greater pow r 
Now rul’d him. Milton's Paradfe Loft , b. x. 

Some refuge in the mufe s art I found ; 

Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling firing 

Bereft *of him, who taught me how to fing. Tick ell. 

To Relu'ctate. v. n. [reluftor, Lat.] Fo leiift ; to ftruggle 

aS In violation of God’s patrimony, the firft facrilege is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to delude their 
reluctating conferences ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 

Relucta'tion: n.f [reluftor, Latin.] Repugnance; reiif- 
tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
fome reluCiation. _ _ Bacon’s Henry Vl\. 

Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluCiation. Bac. 

To Relu'me. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 

To Relu'mine. v. a. To light anew. 

Once put out thy light; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefp. Othello. 

To RELY', v. n. [re and lye.] To lean upon with confi¬ 
dence ; to put trull in ; to reft upon ; to depend upon. 

Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 

For God tow’rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 

Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Nile owes more than to the fky. JValler. 

Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply’d. 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely'd. 

When with fo few he boldly did engage; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 

Though reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
fufficient to diredl us what to do ; yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
to do. South. 

Fear relies upon a natural love-of ourfelves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a neceffary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diftradt the underftanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury. 

Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
general practice for the meafur.es of our duty ? Rogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 

To REMAPN. v.n. [remaneo, Lat.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number. 

1 hat that remains, lhall be buried in death, fob xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day ; and that which re - 
vunneth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue ; to endure ; to be left. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton . 

If what you have heard, Xhall remain in you, ye fhall con¬ 
tinue in the Ion. 1 J 0m 24, 

3. To be leit after any event. 

Child]efs thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 

In tne families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaft pretence to inheritance. Locke. 

4. Not to be loft. 

Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlels fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may for aye remain. Spenfer. 

I was increafed more than all that were before me, alfo my 
vifdom remained with me. Eccluj. ii q 

5. To be left as not comprifed. 

I hat a father may have fome power over his children, is 
eafily granted ; but that an elder brother has fo over his bre¬ 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke 

To Rem a 1 n. v. a. To await; to be left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of cratt, coloured with fimplicity ; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of fuch falfers friendfhip fhall be fain. Spenfer 

With oaken llaff 

I’ll raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron. 

Which long fhall not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
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Thou oft flialt will thyfelf at Gath to b.oaft, 

But never fhalt fee Gath. . ; ■ . 

If thence he Tape, what remasus Ium jeis 

Than unknown dangers. 

The C3fier ednqueft now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoft of friends, 

Back on thy foes mote glorious to return. 

Remain. «./'[from the verb.]^ - . 

1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally ufed, in the plural. 

I o-rieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenien- 

cies^more than their fmall sernain of life feeined de.lined to 

, Pope. 

undergo. ^ 

2. The body left by the foul. 

But fowls obfeene dilinember’d his remains. 

And dogs had torn him. ^ Pope's Odyffey. 

Oh would’ft thou fing what heroes Wind for bore. 

Or raife old warriors, whofe ador’d remains. 

In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. Pope. 

3. Abode; habitation. Not in ufe. . 

A moft miraculous work in this good king. 

Which, often fince my here remain in England, 

I’ve feen him do. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Remainder, adj. [from remain.] Remaining; ref ufe; left. 

His brain 

Is as dry as the remainder bifket 

After a voyage. Sbakefp. As 1 ou Like it. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them ; nor the retnaindcr viands 
We do not throw in unrefpedtive place, 

Becaufe we now are full. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Remainder, n.f. 

1. What is left. 

The gods protedl you. 

And blefs the good remainders of the court! Sbakefp.. 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder , expedant 
upon a leafe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 

Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaft, 

Blafted the learn’d remainders of the Eaft. Denham. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its afiiftance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaft of all remainders of humanity ? South. 

There are two reftraints which God hath put upon hu¬ 
man nature, fhame and fear ; Ihame is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. Tiilotfon • 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deftroy 
The laft remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryden • 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve¬ 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decodions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no fait. Arbuthnot. 

Of fix millions railed every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feveral fubordina- 
tions of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 
to the proper ufe. Swift. 

2. The body when the foul is departed ; remains. 

Shew us 

The poor remaindev of Andronicus. Sbakefp. 

To Rema'ke. v. a. [re and make.] To make anew. 

That, which fhe owns above her, muft perfedly remake 


us after the image of our maker. 


Glanvill's Apology. 


To Rema'nd. v. a. [re and mando , Lat ] To fend back ; to 
call back. 

1 he better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. Davies on Ireland. 

Phiioxenus, loi delpifing fome dull poetry of Dionyfius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries ; from whence beino- 
remanded, at his return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verfes, which as foon as Phiioxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Govermnent of the Tongue . 

Remanent, n.f [remanens, Lat. rernanant , old Fr. It is 
now contracted to remnant.] 1 he part remaining. 

Her majefty bought of his executrix the remanen? af the laft 
term of three years. Bacon. 

REMA'RfC. n. f [remarque, Fr.] Obfervation ; note ; notice 
taken. 

He cannot diftinguifh difficult and noble Ipecuiations from 
trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

1 o Kema rk. v. a. [3, emarquer, Fr.] 

1. To note; to oblerve. 

It is ealy to ob/<?rve what has been remarked, that the 
names of Ample ideas are the leaft liable to miftakes. Locke. 

"The prisoner Samfon here I feek. 

—His manacles remark him, there he fits. Milton 

2. To diftinguifh ; to point out; to mark. 

Rem a'rkable. ad], [remarkable, Fr.] Obfervable ; worthy of 


So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 
mg ni time, from the will of the moft high God, whofe n>- 
kab.e words are thus converted. Raleigh 
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J Tis remarkable, that they 

'Talk moft, who have the lead-to fay. Prior. 

What we obtain by converfation foon vanifhes, unlefs we 
note down what remarkables we have found. Watts. 

Rema / rkableness. n. f [from remarkable .J Obfervable- 
nefs 5 worthinefs of obfervation. 

They fignify the remarkahlenefs of this punifhment of the 
Jews, as fignal revenge from the crucified Chrift. Hammond. 

Rem a'rkably. adv. [from remarkable .] Oblervably 3 in a 
manner worthy of obfervation. 

Chiefly afiiir’d, 

Remarkably fo late, of thy fo true, 

So faithful love. Milton. 

Such parts of thefe writings, as may be remarkably ftupid, 
fhould become fubjedts of an occafional criticifm. Watts. 

Remarker. n. f [remarkeur, Fr.] Obferverj one that re¬ 
marks. 

If the remarkcr would but once try to outfhine the author 
by writing a better book on the fame fubjeft, he would foon 
be convinced of his own infufficiency. Watts. 

Remediable, adj. [from remedy .J Capable of remedy. 

RemeDiate. adj. [from remedy .J Medicinal 3 affording a 
remedy. Not in ufe. 

All you, unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears 5 be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s di ft refs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

RemeDiless. adj. [from remedy.] Not admitting remedy 3 
irreparable 3 curelefs 3 incurable. 

Sad JEfculapius 

Imprifon’d was in chains remedilefs. Fairy Queen. 

The war, grounded upon this general rejnedilefs neceflity, 
may be termed the general, the remedilefs , or the neceflary 
war. Raleigh's EJj'ays. 

We, by rightful doom rejnedilefs , 

Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 
High-thron’d in fecret blifs, for us frail duft 
Emptied his glory. Milton. 

Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing elfe 3 but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedilefs delufion. South. 

RemeDilessness. n. f [from remedilefs.] Incurablenefs. 

REME'DY. n. f [ remedium, Lat. rejnede , Fr.J 

I. A medicine by which any ilnefs is cured. 

The difference between poifons and remedies is eafily known 
by their effedts 3 and common reafon foon diftinguilhes be¬ 
tween virtue and vice. Swift. 

%. Cure of any uneafinefs. 

Here hope began to dawn 3 refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy. Dryden. 

O how fhort my interval of woe ! 

Our griefs how fwift, our remedies how flow. Prior. 

3. That which counteracts any evil. 

What may be retnedy or cure 

To evils, which our^wn mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencies of the ftate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for fome remedy againft this 
evil. Swift . 

4. Reparation 3 means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, without all remedy , 

Should be without regard. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy . Wijd. ii. 1. 

To Reme'dy. v. a. [ remedicr , Fr.] 

1. To cure 3 to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind fhould be 
grieved with that which is done 3 but to remedy their grief, 
lieth not fo much in us as in themfelves. Hooker. 

2 . To repair or remove mifehief. 

To REMEMBER, v. a. [ rejjiembrer , old Fr. remembrare, Ital.J 

I . To bear in mind any thing 3 not to forget. 

Reme/nber not againft us former iniquities. Pf. Ixxix. 8. 

2. To recoiled: 3 to call to mind. 

He having once feen and remejnbered me, even from the be¬ 
ginning began to be in the rierward. _ Sidney. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
arifes in the mind with a confcioufnefs that we have had this 
idea before. Watts's bnprovement of the Mind. 

3. To keep in mind 3 to have prefent co the attention. 

Remember what I warn thee, fhun to tafte 3 
And ftiun the bitter confequence. Milton. 

This is to be rejnembered , that it is not poflible now to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it; unlefs you will all his life mew him up. Locke. 

4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or punifhment. 

Cry unto God 3 for you fhall be remembered of him. Bar. 

He brings them back, 

Rememl'ring mercy and his covenant fworn. Milton. 

5. To mention 3 not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in refped of the perfon 
cited 3 for, if fuch certainty be therein omitted, fuch citation 
is invalid, as in many cafes hereafter to be rejnembered. Ayliffe . 

6. 'Fo put in mind 3 to force to recoiled 3 to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and ra¬ 
ther remembering than chaftifing. Sidney. 
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Joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remejjiber me the more of forrow. 


Shakefp, 


on. 


Denham. 

Dry den. 
Pope's Odyjfcy 4 


Shakefp. 


AJdifo 


on. 


Thefe petitions, and the anfwer of the common council of 
London, were ample materials for a conference with the 
lords, who might be thereby remejnbered of their dutw Glaren 
Rememberer, n. f. [from remejjiber.] One who remembers' 
A brave mafter to fervants, and a rememberer of the l e >ji 
good office 3 for his flock he tranfplanted moft of them in* 
plentiful foils. : w Wott ° 

Reme'mbrakce. n. f. [rejnembrance, Fr.l 

1. Retention in memory. 

Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my rejnejnbrance. Shakejp. Cynibcline. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my rejnembrajice. ]pp;p (n 

Had memory been loft with innocence. 

We had not known the fentence nor th’offence 3 
’Twas his chief puniftiment to keep in ftore 
T he lad remejnbrance what he was before. 

Sharp rejjiejnbrance on the Englifh part. 

And fhame of being match’d by fuch a foe, 

Roufe confcious virtue up in every heart. 

This ever grateful in rejnembrance bear 
To me thou ow’ft, to me the vital air. 

2. Recolledion 3 revival of any idea. 

I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my rejnembrance from what ftate 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy fphere. Milton. 

RejnembraJice is when the fame idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like object on the external fenforv. Locke. 

3. Honourable memory. Out of ufe. 

Rofemary and me keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 

Grace and remejnbrance be unto von both. 

j 

4. Tranfmillion of a fad from one to another. 

Titan, 

Among the heavens, th’immortal fad difplav'd. 

Left the rejnejnbrance of his grief fhould fail, 

And in the conftellations wrote his tale. 

5. Account preferved. 

Thofe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 
beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 

6. Memorial. 

But in rejnembrance of fo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 

7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 

I have rejnejnbrances of yours, 

That I hafoe longed to redeliver. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Keep this rejnejjibrance for thy Julia’s fake. Shakejp. 

8. Notice of fomething abfent. 

Let your remejnbrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. Shakefp. 
Remembrancer, n. f. [from remembrance.] 

1. One that reminds 3 one that puts in mind. 

Sweet remembrancer ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A fly knave, the agent for his mafter. 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faft to her lord. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

God is prefent in the confciences of good and bad 3 he is 
there a remcjnbraJicer to call our adions to mind, and a. wit- 
nefs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 

For, living here, you’re but my curs’d remembrancers: 

I once was happy. Otwafs Police Prejerv'd. 

2 . An officer of the exchequer. 

All are digefted into books, and fent to the remenibrajicer of 
the exchequer, that he make procefies upon them. Bacon. 
To Reme'rcie. v. a. [remercier, Fr.] To thank. Obfolete. 
Offering his fervice and his deareft life 
For her defence, againft that carle to fight 3 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenfer. 

To REMIIGRATE. v. n. [rejnigro , Lat.] To remove back 
again. 

Some other ways he propofes to diveft fome bodies of their 
borrowed fhapes, and make them remigrate to their firft 
fimplicity. Boyle. 

Remigra'tion. n. f [from ranigrate.] Removal back again. 
The Scots, tranfplanted hither, became acquainted with 
our cuftoms, which, by occafional rejnigrations , became dif- 
fufed in Scotland. Hale. 

To Remind, v. a. [re and mind.] To put in mind 3 to force 
to remember. 

When age itfelf, which will not be defied, fhall begin to 
arreft, feize and remind us of our mortality by pains and dul* 
nefs of lenfes 3 yet then the plcalure of the mind fhall be in 
its full vigour. South's Serjjions. 

1 he brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on his 
finger, rejtiinded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemmje. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 
Remini'scence. n. f [ reminifeens , Latin.] Reco’llediion 3 
recovery of ideas. 

I caff about for all circumftances that may revive my me¬ 
mory or reminfence. Haiti Origin of Manhnu. 

2 For 
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for the other part of memory, called rmmfceiict , which 
is the retrieving of a thing at prefent forgot, or but coniufedly 
remembered, by fetting the mind to ranfack every little cell 
of the brain ; while it, is thus bufied, how accidentally does 
the thing fought for offer itfelf to the mind > . 

Reminisce'ntial. adj. [from retmmfcme.] Relating to re- 

minifcence. 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with Plato, 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual ac- 
quifition were but rejjiinifcential evocation. Brown. 

Remiss, adj. [ remis , Fr. remiffus , Lat.] 

1. Not vigorous 3 flack. , 

The water deferts the faid corpufcles, unlefs it flow forth 
with a precipitate motion 3 for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remifs. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Not cafeful 3 flothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 

That thus we die, while remifs traitors fleep. Shakefp. 
If when by God’s grace we have conquered the firft diffi¬ 
culties of religion, we grow carelefs and remifs, and negledt 
our guard, God’s fpirit will not always ftrive with us. Tillotf. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remifs in correcting them. Dryden. 

3. Not intenfe. 

Thefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remifs ; 

Here cold falutes, but there a lover’s kifs. Rofcomjnon. 

Remi'ssible. adj. [from remit. ] Admitting forgivenefs. 

Remission, n.f. [ rejniffion , Fr. rcmiffio , Lat.] 

1. Abatement; relaxation 3 moderation. 

Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs do now and then be¬ 
come fuitors for fome remijfion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

2. Ceffation of intenfenefs. 

In September and Odtober thefe difeafes do not abate and 
remit in proportion to the rejniffion of the fun’s heat. Woodw. 

This difference of intention and remijfion of the mind in 
thinking, every one has experimented in himfelf. Locke. 

3. In phyfick, remijfion is when a diftemper abates, but does 
not go quite off before it returns again. 

4. Releafe. 

Not only an expedition, but the rejjiiJfon of a duty or tax, 
were tranfinitted to pofterity after this manner. Addifon. 

Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the rcjnijfion of the 
firft fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5. Forgivenefs 3 pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta back. 

And afk rejniffion for my folly paft. Shakefp. 

That plea 

With God or man will gain thee no remijfion. Milton. 

Many believe the article of remiff on of fins, but they be¬ 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy life. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy . 

RemFssly. adv. [from remifs.] 

1. Carelefly; negligently 3 without clofe attention. 

How fhould it then be in our power to do it coldy or remifsly P 
fo that our defire being natural, is alfo in that degree of ear- 
neftnefs whereunto nothing can be added. ~ Hooker . 

2. Not vigoroufly 3 not with ardour or eagernefs ; flackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the profecution of 
this matter among the bifhops 3 lome of them proceeding 
more remifsly in it. _ Clarendon. 

Remi'ssness. n.f [from remifs.] Carelefsnefs 3 negligence 3 
coldnefs 3 want of ardour 5 inattention. 

Future evils, 

Or new, or by remifsnefs new conceiv’d. 

Are now to have no fuccelfive degrees. Shakefp. 

No great offenders ’fcape their dooms ; 

Small praife from lenity and remifsnefs comes. Denham. 
Jack, through the remifsnefs of conftables, has always 
found means to efcape. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
The great concern of God for our falvation, is fo far from 

an argument of remifsnefs in us, that it ought to excite our 
utmoft care. p o 

fp T3 T?T\/TT/T~' r • r J\.0gCJ S S OCIJIIOJIS. 

To REMI T. v. a. [ reimtto , Lat.] 

1. To relax ; to make lefs intenfe. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 

Our iupreme foe may much remit 
His anger 5 and perhaps thus far remov’d. 

Not mind us not offending, fatisfy’d 

With what is punifh’d. Mhm _ 

2. 1 o forgive a punifhment. 

_ WM r “PP liant P ra y’ rs their pow’rs appeafe t 
1 he loft Napaean race will foon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punifhment. Dryden 

The magiftrate can often, where the publick good demands' 
not the execution of the law, remit the punifhment of crimi- 

?lfS nC< Y y , h ‘ S ° Wn author “y> but yet cannot remit the 

fatisfachon due to any private man. r * 

3. [ Remettre , Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 

I do remit thefe young men’s heinous faults. Shakefp: 


REM 

Whofe foever fins ye reihit, they are remitted unto' them ; 
and whofe foever fins ye retain; they are retained. Jo. xx. 23. 

4. To give up 3 to refign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould be ie 
mitted to their prince to be punifhed in the place where they 
have offended. Hayitoard. 

Th’ ^Egyptian crown I to your hands remit 3 
And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Dryden » 

Heaven thinks fit 

Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden's Tyrani Love , 

5. [Remettre , Fr.J To defer 3 to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud inftru&ions in the front, 
though there were a pliant claufe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the bifhop’s diferetion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I remit me to themfelves, and challenge their natural inge¬ 
nuity to fay, whether they have not fometimes luch fliiverings 
within them. Government of the Tongue . 

6. To put again in cuftody. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard, 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. Diyden. 

7. To fend money to a diftant place. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

8. To reftore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after a fhort 
time remitted to his liberty. Hayward > 

To RemFt. v. n. 

1. To flacken 3 to grow lefs intenfe. 

When our paflions remit, the vehemence of our fpeech 
remits too. * Broome's Notes on the Odyfjey . 

2. To abate by growing lefs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induftry, loathed 
their bufinefs, and gave way to their pleafures, they let fall 
thofe generous principles, which had raifed them to worthy- 
thoughts. South's Sermonsi 

3. In phyfick, to grow by intervals lefs violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remi'tment. n.f [from remit.] The a cl of remitting to 
cuftody. 

Remittance, n.f [from rejnit.] 

1. The a cl of paying money at a diftant place. 

2. Sum fent to a diftant place. 

A compact among private perfons furnifhed out the feveral 
remittances . Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

Remi'tter. n. f [remettre, Fr.J In common law, a reftitu- 
tion of one that hath two titles to lands or tenements, and 
is feized of them by his latter title, unto his tide that is more 
ancient, in cafe where the latter is defe&ive. CowcL 

You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace 3 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 

Of affidavits. Donne. 

ReMnant. n.f. [corrupted from remanent.] Refidue3 that 
•which is left 3 that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood, 

Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghoft ? Shakefp . Rich. Ill, 

Bear me hence 

From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 

Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shakefp. 
About his fhelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet i 

I was entreated to get them fome refpite and breathing by 
a ceffation, without which they faw no probability to preferve 
the remnant that had yet efcaped. King Charles. 

Their Andes are far higher than thofe with us 3 whereby it 
fieems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
fuch a deluge faved. Baco „ 6 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

A feeble army and an empty fenate. 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addifon. 

See the poor remnants of thefe flighted hairs ! 

My hands fhall rend what e’en thy rapine fpares. Pope. 
1 he frequent ufe of the latter was a remnant of no- 
pery, which never admitted feripture in the vulgar tongue. 

ReMnant adj. [corruptly formed from remanent .] Renam¬ 
ing 5 yet left. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed; 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior 

Remolten, part, [from remelt.] Melted ao-ain. 

It were good to try in glafs works, whether the crude ma- 
^nals minted wnb glafs already made and remolten, , do not 
facilitate the making of glafs with lefs heat. Bacon. 
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S.EMO S’stAanCe. n.f. [r'emQfiftyaiitfy Fr. fro mremonflrate.] 

j. Show; difcovcry. Not in ufe. 

You may marvel, why, I would not rather 

Make rafh re?nonJlrance of my hidden power. 

Than let him be fo loft. Sbakefp. Men/, for Meaf. 

2. Strong reprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alfo 
give them power of confirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ftrong and invincible remon¬ 
franc e of found reafon. Hooker , b. v.f io. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remonflrance, 
in which they fet forth, that their father, having refufed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to ’bate him the article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Importunate paflions furround the man, and will not fuffer 
him to attend to the rcftionjlrances of juftice. Rogers, 

To REMO'NS 1 RATE. v. n. [rcmonftro, Lat. remonjlrer, 
Fr.] To make a ftrong reprefentation; to fhow reafons on 
any fide in ftrong terms. 

RE MORA. n. f [Latin.] 

1. A let or obftacle. 

2. A fifh or a kind of worm that fticks to fhips, and retards 
their pdftage through the water. 

Of fifties you fliall find in arms the whale, herring, roach 
and remora. Peacham on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
the tail end ; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
chops ending angularly ; the nether a little broader; and 
produced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Gi-ew. 

To Remo'rate. v . a. [remoror, Latin.] To hinder; to 

dela y- Dift. 

REMO'RSE. n.f. [rcmorfus, Lat.] 


i. Pain of guilt. 


Not that he believed they could be reftrained from that 
impious act by any remorfe of confidence, or that they had 
not wickednefs enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 
2. Tendernefs ; pity; fympathetick forrow. 

Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for remorfe of 
their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenfer. 

Shylock, thou lead’ft this faftiion of thy malice 
To the laft hour of a<ft; and then ’tis thought, 

1 hou’lt jfhew thy mercy and remoife more ftrange, 

Thanis thy ftrange apparent cruelty. Sbakefp. Mer. of Ten. 
The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little remorfe 
as the^ would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies. Sbakefp. 
Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law. Dryden. 

Remo'rseful. adj. [remorfe and full.] Tender 5 compafiionate. 
O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 

Valiant and wife, remorfefuly well accomplifh’d. Sbakefp. 

Love, that comes too late, 

Like a remoifeful pardon flowly carried. 

To the great fender turns a fowre offence. Sbakefp, 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
PvEMo'rseless. adj. [from remorfe.] Unpitying ; cruel; favage. 
Where were the nymphs, when the remorfclefs deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas. Milton . 

O the inexpreflible horrour that will feize upon a finner, 
when he ftands arraigned at the bar of divine juftice ! when 
he fhall fee his accufer, his judge, the witnefles, all his re - 
morfelefs adverfaries. South’s Sermons. 

REMOTE, adj. [remotusy Lat.] 

1. Diftant; not immediate. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all remote and 
even apparent good that affedls us. Locke* 

1. Diftant ; not at hand. 

3. Removed far off; placed not near. 

Wherever the mind places itfclf by any thought, either 
amongft, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 


idea of fpace, no where find any bounds. 

In quiet Ihades, content with rural fports. 
Give me a life, remote from guilty courts* 


Foreign. 


5. Diftant; not clofely connected. 

An unadvifed traniiliency from the effect to the remotcjl 
caufe. Glanvill. 

Syllogifm ferves not to furnifh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that fhew the connexion of remote ones. Locke. 

6. Alien ; not agreeing. 

All thofe propoiitions, how retnote foever from reafon, are 
fo facred, that men will l'ooner part with their lives, than 
fuffer themfelves to doubt of them. Locke. 

7. Abftradted. 

Remo'tely. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly ; at a diftance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited, at leaft not remotely planted before the flood. Brown. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed remotely al¬ 
lied to Virgil’s fenfe, but too like the tendernefs of Ovid, Dry. 


REM 

While the fainting Dutch remotely fire 
In the firft front amidft a flaughter’d pile. 

High on the mound he dy’d. Smith 

Remo'teness. n. f [from remote.] State of bein^ remote * 
diftance; not nearnefs. 0 * 

The joys of heaven are like the ftars, which by reafon of 
our remotenefs appear extremely little. # , 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore¬ 
part, and has referved his greater light for remoteriiffes and the 
back part of his landfchapes. ~ Dryden 

If the greateft part of bodies efeape our notice by their>^ 
motenefs, others are no lefs concealed by their minutenefs.Z^ 
Elis obfeurities generally arife from the remotenefs of the 
cuftoms, perfons and things he alludes to. J Addifon 

RemoTion. n.f [from remotus, Lat.] The a£I of remov¬ 
ing ; the ftate of being removed to diftance. 

All this fafety were remotion, and thy defence abfence. Sha. 
This act perfuades me, 

; Tis the remotion of the duke and her. Sbakefp, 

The confequent ftri&ly taken, may be a fallacious illa¬ 
tion, in reference to antecedency or confequence ; as to con¬ 
clude from the pofition of the antecedent unto the pofition of 
the confequent, or from the remotion of the confequent to 
the re??iotion of the antecedent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
RemoVaele. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be removed. 
The Irifh bifhops have their clergy in fuch fubje&ion, that 
they dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own in¬ 
capacity, and that they are therefore re?noveable at their bi- 
fhop’s will, yield what pleafeth him. Spenfer * 

In fuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the plealiire 
of the re&or of the mother church. Aylijfe's Parerwn. 

RemoVal. n.f. [from remove.] 

1. The a£t of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, the 

world, feeking to procure a remedy, hath purchafed a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

2 . The a<ft of putting away. 

The removal of fuch a difeafe is not to be attempted by 
a&ive remedies, no more than a thorn in the fiefk is to be 
taken away by violence. Arbuthnot . 

3. Difmiflion from a poft. 

If the re?noval of thefe perfons from their pofts has pro¬ 
duced fuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced fomething more fatal. Addifon . 

Whether his removal was caufed by his own fears or other 
men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne to be vacant, the body 
of the people was left at liberty to chufe what form of go¬ 
vernment they pleafed. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being removed. 

The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a 

removaly is voluntary. Locke. 

To REMOTE, v. a. [removeo 9 Lat. remuer, Fr.] 

I. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 

The means that makes us ftrangers ! Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
He removeth away the fpeech of the trufty, and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 20. 

Reyiiove thy ftroke away from me; I am confumed by the 
blow. Pfalm xxxix. 13. 

So would he have retnoved thee out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. Job xxxvi. i&* 

He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 

And fend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Mill’s Paradife Lojly b. xi. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway. 

But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyffes you remove. 

Who rul’d his fubjedls with a father’s love. Pope’s Odyjfey , 
Locke. 2. To place at a diftance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, is 
ftronger againft thefe moral principles than the other. Locke. 
To Remo've. v. n. 

1. To change place. 

2. To go from one place to another. 

A fhort exile muft for fhow precede; 

The term expir’d, from Candia they remove , 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove 
To feed defpair. Priort 

Remo've. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Change of place. 

2. Sufceptibility of being removed. Not in ufe. 

What is early received in any confiderable ftrength of im~ 

pref's, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is-of diffi 
cult remove , GlanviW.s 
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,, Tranflation of one to the place of another,. 

Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt wear; 

Hold, take you this,, my fweet, and give me thine. 

So fliall Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too ; fo ftiall your loves 

Woo contrary deceiv’d by thefe removes. Sbakefp. 

jl. State of being removed. _ 

This place fliould be both fchool and univerfity, not need¬ 
ing a remove to any other houfe of fcholarftiip. Milton. 

lie that confiders how little our conftitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be fatisfied, that the allwife architect has 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to effeft them, one 
to another. Locke. 

5. A<ft of moving a chefman or draught. 

6. Departure; a & of going away. 

. So look’d Aftrea, her remove defign’d. 

On thofe diftreiled friends ftie left behind. Waller. 

7. The ad of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, pro¬ 
cure recommendation to fome perfon of quality refiding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon’s Effays. 

8. A ftop in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
defeent is by eafy fteps, and a continued ferics of things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, and ought 
to ftand up in the defence of thofe laws. Addifon . 

9. A final 1 diftance. 

The fierceft contentions of men are between creatures equal 
in nature, and capable, by the greateft diftindion of circum- 
ftances, of but a very fmall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. Ad of putting a horfe’s Ihoes upon different feet. 

His horfe wanted two removes, your horfe wanted nails. Szv. 
Remo'ved. particip. adj. [from remove .] Remote ; feparate 
from others. 

Your accent is fomething finer, than you could purchafe in 
fo removed a dwelling. Sbakefp. As Tou Like it. 

Remo'vedness. n.f. [from removed.] The ftate of being 
removed; remotenefs. 

I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon his re- 
movednefs. Sbakefp. 

RemoVer. n.f [from remove.] One that removes. 

The miflayer of a merftone is to blame ; but the unjuft: 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he deiineth 
amifs. . Bacon . 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover , but the 
exercifed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon. 

To Remou'nt. v. n. [ remonter, Fr.] To mount again. 

Stout Cymon fcon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Dryden. 

The reft remounts with the afeending vapours, or is wafhed 
down into rivers, and tranlmitted into the fea. Woodward. 

Remu'nerable. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. 

1 o REMUNERATE, v. a. [remunero, Lat. remuncrer , Fr] 
To reward ; to repay ; to requite ; to recompenfe. 

Is fhe not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 

Yes ; and will nobly remunerate. Sbakefp. Titus Andron. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, becaufe he had 
received fatisfa&ion in matters of fo great importance ; and 
becaufe he could not remunerate them with any general par¬ 
don, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable, he reprefents the great condefcenfions * 
wherewith the Lord ftiall remunerate the faithful fervant. Boyle. 
Remuneration, n.f. [remuneration, Fr. remunerate, Lat.l 
Reward ; requital; recompenfe ; repayment. 

. Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta ; there 

is remuneration ; for thebeft ward of mine honour is reward- 

mg my dependants. Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs eye on the 

Jait remunerations . Brtmw\ Vr.lrrH r 

. . nrpivn s Vulgar hrrours. 

A collation is a donation of fome vacant benefice in the 
church, efpecially when fuch donation is freely beftowed 
without any profpeH of an evil remuneration. ' Avliffe 

Remunerative, adj. [from remunerate.] Exercifed in giving 
rewards. » 

The knowledge of particular aflions feems requifite to the 
• nttamment of that great end of God, in the manifeftation of 
his punitive and remunerative juftice. v 1 

To Remu'rmur. v. a. [re and murmur.] To utter backin' 
murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarle founds. 

Her fate is whifper’d by the gentle breeze 
And told in fighs to all the trembling trees 
The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood. 

Her fate remurmur to the lilver flood. p . 

■ 0 Bemu Rmur, v. n. [remurmuro, Lat j To murmur 
to echo a low hoarfc found. J 10 mwmur back ; 

nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air ; 

1 he realms ot Mars remumur’d all around. 

And echoes to th’ Athenian flioars rebound, * Dryden. 


REN 

llis untimely fate, th’ Angitian woocte 
In fighs remurmur’d to the Fucine floods. Dryden, 

Rena'rd. n.f. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The nahie of d fox in 
fable. 

Before the break of day, 

Renard through the hedge had made his way. Drydenc 
Rena'scent. adj. [renafcens, Lai:.] Produced again; rifing 
again into being. 

Rena'scible. adj. [renafeor, Lat.] Poflible to be produced 
again. 

To RenaVigate. [re and navigate.] To fail again. 
Rencou'nter. n.f. [rencontre, Fr.] 

1. Claflh; collifion. 

You may as well expeH two bowls fhould grow fenfible by 
rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies fhould awaken 
them into perception. Collier . 

2. Perfonal oppofition. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line in Venus’s fpecch, 
that has a relation to the rencounter. Addifon . 

So when the trumpet founding gives the fign, 

The juftling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce fhock refound. Graft. 
3; Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates fhould turn to their advantage their appa¬ 
rent odds in men and horfe ; and by that means out-number 
the enemy in all rencounters and engagements. Addifon * 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To Rencou / nter. v. n..] rencontrer, Fr.] 

I* To clafh ; to collide. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To fkirmifh with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand. 

To REND. v. a. pret. andpret. pajf. rent, [jienban^ Saxon.] 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and he had no¬ 
thing in his hand. JW. xiv. 4. 

1 will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 

1 ^ * 1,1, in 1 I 3 <> 

By the thund rer’s ftroke it from th’ root is rent. 

So furethe blows, which from high heaven are lent* Cowley. 

What you command me to relate. 

Renews the fad remembrance of our fate. 

An empire from its old foundations rent. DrvRn' 

Look round to fee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal trees 

?U Z nd lt off ; c Mneh. 

is It not as much reafon to fay, when any monarchy was 
fhafiered to pieces, and divided amongft revolted fubie&s, 
t at God was careful to preferve monarchical power, bv 

rending a fettled empire into a multitude of little govern¬ 
ments. b ^ 

When its way th’ impetuous paflion found, 

I rend my trefles, and my breaft I wound. Po+e. 

10m cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rao-e. Thomf 
Re nder. n.f [from rend.] One that rends f a fearer" 
To Re nder. v. a. [rendre, Fr.l 

1. To return ; to pay back. 

Thev tW 1 thC L ° rd for a11 his benefits - Pfi 

They that render evil for good are adverfaries. Pf. xxxviii. 

ill ye render me a recompenfe ? Jo A iii 

Let him look into the future ftate of blifs or mifery and 

“■ d '» 

2. T o reftore ; to give back. Locke. 

a t ^ le ^ eas at ^ ated times refort. 

And ffiove the loaden veffels into port: 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

3 - To give^on b d a emfnd. r ^ ^ mai "- 

thzt^can raider areafom ^ ° Wn thart / e ^n men 

4- To inveft with qualities; to make. XXV ‘ - l6> 

no'Unf 6 t f he u nature of man carries him out to a<ftion it i, 
iflue. ieri the fame him felicitous about the 

South s Sermons. 

Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure 
5 * 1 o reprefent; to exhibit. 

A L h r d ** f ? eak of that fanie brother, 

Th! h r ^ W S Im th€ moft natural 
I hat hv d mongft men. c 

u. I o tranflate. obakefp h 

Render it in the Englifti a cirri* . u * » • 
dered a fphere. ' p ’ „, tls more truly ren- 

He has a clearer idea of ftrFilanfftlSU ° f A Earth ‘ 
and cymbal, which are the Krfrm a curry-comb 

them by. ’ are the tn g llfll n »mes diaionaries render 

Locke * 

He 


Thomfon, 
















































































































































































































































REN 


He ufcs only a prudent diflimulation ; the wotd we may al- 
moft literally render mafter of a great prefence of mind. 

Broome's Notes on the OdyJJep 

J. To furrender ; to yield ; to give up. 

I will call him to fo ftridl account. 

That he fhall render every glory up, 

Or I will tear the reck’ning from his heart. Shakefp■. 

My rendering my perfon to them, may engage their affec¬ 
tions to me. King Charles. 

One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to him to 
render himfelf upon conditions to the earl of Effex. Clarendon , 
Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aftyanax, I fhould be bleft! A . Philips. 

8. To offer ; to give to be ufed. 

Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and virtue. Watts. 

Re'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mufter’d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render . Shakefp; 

Rendezvous. ?i. f [rendez vous , Fr.] 

1. Affembly; meeting appointed. 

A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep his fleet 
together, than have it fevered far afunder ; for the attendance 
of meeting them again at the next rendezvous would con fume 
time and vidlual. Raleigh's Apology. 

2 . A fign that draws men together. 

The philofophers-ftone and a holy war are but the rendez¬ 
vous of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their head 
inftead of their hat. Bacon. 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and, mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
fucked it all up. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Rende'zvous. v. n. [from the noun.] To meet at a place 
appointed. 

Rendition, n.f. [from render.] Surrendering; the adl of 
yielding. 

Renega'do. }*•/• \. rme e ad °y Spamfr; renegat, Fr.] 

1. One that apoftatifes from the faith ; an apoftate. 

There lived a French renegado in the fame place, where 
the Caftilian and his wife were kept prifoners. Addifon. 

2 . One who deferts to the enemy ; a rcvolter. 

Some ftraggling foldiers might prove renegadoes , but they 
would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 

If the Roman government fubfifted now, they would have 
had renegade feamen and fhipwrights enough. Arbuthnot. 

To Rene ge, v. a. [renego , Lat. renier, Fr.] To difown. 

His captain’s heart, 

Which, in the feuffles of great fights, hath burft 

The buckles on his breaft, reneges all temper. Shakefp. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 

Renege , affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their mafters. Shakefp . 

The defign of this war is to make me renege my confcience 
and thy truth. King Charles. 

To RENE / W. v. a. [re and new ; renova , Lat.] 

To renovate ; to rellore the former ftate. 


REN 

\ 

fication, as was fufficient evidence of the truth of what wag 
revealed. # Forbes; 

Reni'tencY. n.f. [from renitent.] That refiftance in folii 
bodies, when they prefs upon, or are impelled one againft 
another, or the refiftance that a body makes on account of 

weight. Quincy, 

RENPTENT. ad], [renitens, Lat.] Afting againft any hi 
pulfe by elaftick power. 

By an inflation of the inufcles, they become fioft^ and yet 
renitent , like fo many pillows, diffipating the force of tht 
preffure, and fo taking away the fenfe of pain. }^ 

Re'nnet. n. f. See Runnet. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Flayer on the Humours. 

Re'nnet. \ n ' f; [properly reinette, a little queen.] A kind 
Rene'ting. 5 of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleafant and fair fruit, of a yel¬ 
low flufh, and the beft of bearers for all forts of foil; 0 f 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the fmall. Mart. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings , are of a 
fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

To RE'NOVATE. v. a. [renovo> Lat.] To renew; to re- 
ftore to the firft ftate. 

All nature feels the renovating force 

Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 

In ruin feen. Thomfons Whiter. 

Renovation, n.f [renovation. Ft. renovatio,Lat.] Renewal; 
the act of renewing; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome fmall time, which is a renovation , 
and not a continuance; for the body percuffed hath a trepi¬ 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the per- 
culfion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The kings entered into fpeech of renewing the treaty; 
the king faying, that though king Philip’s perfon were the 
fame, yet his fortunes were railed ; in which cafe a renovation 
of treaty was ufed. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Tofecond life, 

Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 

Refigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. Milton. 
To RENOUNCE. v. a. [ rcnoncer, Fr. renuncio, Lat.] 


I. 


In fuch a night 


Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs. 

That did renew old /£fon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
It is impoflible for thofe that were once enlightened—if 
they fhall fall away to renew them again unto repentance. 

Hebrews vi. 6. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. 1 Sam. 

Renew'd to life, that fhe might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor. 

2. To repeat; to put again in a£L 

Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’ft thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shakefp. 

The body percuffed hath, by reafon of the percuflion, 
a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth 
the percuffion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unafk’d, nor was that earth renew'd. Dryden. 

3. To begin again. 

The laft great age, foretold by facred rhymes, 

Rencivs its finifh’d courfe, Saturnian times 

Rowl round again. Dryden s VirgiPs Pafloi als. 

4. In theology, to make anew; to transform to new life. 

Be ye. transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfedf will of God. Rom.Vh. 2. 

Renewable, adj. [from re?iew.] Capable to be renewed. 
The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for leafes of 
lives, renewable at pleafure. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rene'wal. n.f. [from renew.] The a£l of renewing ; reno¬ 
vation. 

It behoved the deity, perfifting in the purpofe of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation from time to time, and to 
redtify abufes, with fuch authority for the renewal and redli- 


Shakefp. 

Waller. 

Dryden. 
noun.] To 


1. To difown ; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no difgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden . 

2. To quit upon oath. 

This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affiidtion off. Shakefp. K, Lear. 
To Renounce, v. n. To declare renunciation. The fob 
lowing paffage is a mere Gallicifm : renoncer a ?nonfang. 

On this firm principle I ever flood ; 

He of my fons, who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious a£l renounces to my blood. Dryden. 

Renou'ncement. n.f. [from renounce.] Adtof renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted ; 

By your renouncement , an immortal fpirit. Shakefp, 

RENCFWN. n.f. [renommee, Fr.] Fame; celebrity; praife 
widely fpread. 

She 

Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom fo often I have heard renown. 

’Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renozvn , nor grudge thy viflory. 

To Reno'wn. v. a. [i renommer , Fr. from the 
make famous. 

Let us fatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. Shakefp. Twelfth Night* 

Soft elocution does thy ftyle renown , 

Gentle or fharp according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. 

In folemn filence ftand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown , 

And emperors in Parian marble frown. 

A bard, whom pilfer’d paftorals renown , 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. 

Reno'wned. particip. adj. [from renown .] Famous 
brated ; eminent; famed. 

Thefe were the renowned of the congregation, princes 01 
the tribes, heads of thoufands. Num. i. 16. 

That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding Pe¬ 
trarch’S tomb without any infeription, wrote one himfelf i 
faying, fhame it was, that he who fung his miftrefs’s praiie 
feven years before her death, fhould twelve years want an 
epitaph. Peacham on Poetry, 

The reft were long to tell, though far renowrid. Mnton. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands. 

The chief and moft renown'd Ravenna ftands. 

Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. 

Ilva, 

An ifle renown'd for fteel and unexhaufted mines, 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 

Pope. 
ccle- 


Drydcn . 


Dryden. 

Rent. 




REP 

Rent n I. [from rend.] A break ; a laceration. 

' " . ‘ Thou Viper 

Haft cancell’d kindred, made a rent in nature; 

And through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way, 

'Through Thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 

He who fees this vkft rent in fo high a rock, how the con¬ 
vex narts of one fide exadlly tally with the concave of the 
other, rnuft be fatisfied, that it was the effect of an earth- 
' Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

To Rent. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear ; to lacerate. ^ 

A time to rent, and a time to few. Eccluf iii. 7. 

To Rent. v. n. [now written rant.] To roar ; to blufter : 
we ftil! lay, a tearing fellow, for a noify bully. 

He ventur’d to difmifs his fear, 

That partings wont to rent and tear, 

Arid give the defperateft attack 

To danger ftili behind its back. Fludibras , p. iii. 

RENT. n.J. [rente, Fr.] 

1. Revenue; annua! payment. 

Idol ceremony, 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 

O ceremony fhevv me but thy worth ! Shakefp . Hen. V. 

I bought an annual rent or two. 

And live juft as you fee I do. Pope's Epijl. of Horace. 

2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 

Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 

Prefent a peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

To Rent. v. a. [renter, Fr.] 

1. To hold by paying rent. 

When a fervant is called before his mafter, it is often to 
know, whether he paffed by fuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. ylddifon's Spectator. 

2. To fet to a tenant. 

Rentable, adj. [from rent. ] That may be rented. 


Re / ntal. n.f. [from rent.' 
Renter, n. f. [from rent. 


Schedule or account of rents. 

He that holds by paying rent. 

The eftate will not be let for one penny more or lefs to the 
renter , amongft whomsoever the rent he pays be divided. Locke. 
Rfn.ve'rsfd. adj. [renverfe, Fr.] Overturned. Spenjer. 
Renuncia/tion. n. f. [rcnunciatio, from renuncio , Lat.] The 
adl of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the dodlrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 

To REORDAFN. v. a. [reordiner, Fr. re and ordain .] To 
ordain again, on fupnoiition of fome defedl in the commiffion 
of miniftry. 

Reordina'tion. n.f [from reordain .] Repetition of ordi- 
' nation. 

He proceeded in his miniftry without expecting any new 
miffion, and never thought himfelf obliged to a reordination. 

Atterbury. 

T o Repa'cify. v. a. [re and pacify.] To pacify again. 

Henry, who next commands the ftate, 

Seeks to repaefy the people’s hate. Daniel. 

RepaTd. part, of repay. 

To REPAFR. v. a. [; reparb , Lat. reparcr, Fr.] 

1. To reflore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the priefts repair the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings. 
The fines impofed were the more repined againft, becaufe 
they were afligned to the rebuilding and repairing of St. 
Paul's Church. _ " Clarendon. 

Heav’n foon repair'd her mural breach. Milton. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent, 

He juftly hath driv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepeft hell; and to repair their lofs 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton's Par. LoJI. 

3. To fill up anew, by fomething put in the place of what is 
loft. 

To be reveng’d, 

And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. 

.is-epai R. n.J. [from the verb.] Reparation ; 
xeftoration after dilapidation. 

, Before the curing of a ftrong difeafe, 

Ev n in the inftanit of repair and health, 

The fit Is ftrongeft shahfp K; £ 

1 emperance, m all methods of curing the gout, is a re¬ 
gular and iimple diet, proportioning the- daily repairs to the 
daily decays ot our waftmg bodies. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

All automata need a frequent repair of new ftrenuth, the 
caufes whence their motion does proceed, being fubjea to 

, „ Wilkins's Mathematical Mapiei 

To Rbp AI ' E . tt. ». [repaher, Fr.] To go to , to betaketm- 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefb. 

Depart from hence in peace, 

the wide world, and wiiere you pleafe repair. Dryd. 
Tis fix d ; th irrevocable doom of Jove : F 
Hade then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 

Go mount the winds, and toftie fhades repair. Pobe 
JUpatr. n.f. [repairs, Fr. from the verb.] ? f 

1. Refort; abode. 


Milton. 
fupply of lots ; 


RE P 

So Tcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail. 

And makes fmall outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force aflail. 

And beat him downward to his firft repair. Dryden . 

2. Adi of betaking himfelf any whither; 

The king lent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, and for a prefervation of the peace. Clarendon . 

Repai'rer. n.f. [from repair.] Amender; reftorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
(fives him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
repairer of a decayed intellect. South’s Sermons. 

O facred reft ! 

O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 

Whofe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dryd. 

Repa^dous. adj. [ repandus , Lat.] Bent upwards. 

Though they be drawn repandous or convexedly crooked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufly 
inverted, and hath its fpine depreffed in another. Brown. 

Re'parable. adj. [ reparable , Fr. reparabilis , Lat.] Capable 
of being amended, retrieved, or fupplied by fomething 
equivalent. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood 
and flefti, die in the embracement of the parts hardly repa¬ 
rable, as bones, nerves and membranes. Bacon. 

When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the 
re-union of its conftituent liquors, be reduced to its pri- 
ftine nature ; becaufe the workmanfhip of nature, in the dif- 
pofition of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or re¬ 
parable by the bare appofition of thofe divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wronged perfon ; 
to make provifion for the children begotten in unlawful em¬ 
braces. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Re'parably. adv. [from reparable.] In a manner capable of 
remedy by reftoration, amendment or fupply. 

Reparation, n.f [ reparation , Fr. reparatio , from reparo , Lat.] 

1. The a<ft of repairing. 

Antonius Philofophus took care of the reparation of the 
highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Supply of what is wafted. 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe and necef- 
fary reparations , the foul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa¬ 
culties. Addifon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts muft be 
confumed ; and both demand a conftant reparation. Arbuthnot „ 

3. Recompenfe for any injury ; amends. 

The king fhould be able, when he had cleared himfelf, to 
make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am fenfible of the fcandal I have given by my loofe wri¬ 
tings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

Reparative. n.J. [from repair.] Whatever makes amends 
for lofs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of 
the former beaten at fea. Wotton's Buckingham. 

Repartee', n.f - [repartie, Fr.] Smart reply. 

The fools overflowed with fmart repartees , and .were only 
diftinguiflied from the intended wits, by being called cox¬ 
combs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sullen was Jupiter juft now : 

And Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the younftcr’s repartee. Prior. 

T o Repartee . v. n. I o make fmart replies. 

High flights file had, and wit at will. 

And fo her tongue lay leldom ftili; 

For in all vifits who but fhe, 

To argue, or to repartee? Prior. 

To Repa ss. v. a. [ repajfer , Fr.] To pals again ; to pafs back. 
V/ell we have pais d, and now tepafs'd the feas. 

And brought defir’d help. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We fhall find fmall reafon to think, that Abraham paffed 
and repaffed thofe ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we confider that he had no other comforter in this 
wearifom journey, than the ftrength of his faith in God. RaL 
If his ioul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Homeward with pious ipeed repafs the main, 

Fo the pale fhade funereal rites ordain. Pope's Odyftey. 

To Repa ss. v. n. To go back in, a road. 

rive girdles bind the fkies, the torrid zone' 

Glows with the paffing and repajfing fun. Drvden 

Repa'st. n.f. [repas, Fr. re and pajlus, Lat.] 

I. A meal ; acl of taking food. x 

I rom dance to fweet reyajl they turn 
Defirous; all in circles as they flood 

T w? are fct ' „ „ MilUris Parcdife Loft , i. v. 

What neat fliall feaft us, light and choice. 

Of Atnck tafte, with wine. Afthr* 

Sleep, that is thy beft ; epaf, 

Yet of death it bears a tafte. 

And both are the fame thing at laft. Denham , 

1 he day 

iad fummon’d him to due repaji at rjoon. Dryden. 

Keep 
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REP 


Keen regular hours for repaft and fleep. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Food ; victuals. 

Go, and get me fome repaji > 

I care not what, fo it be wholfome food. Shakefp. 

To Repa'st. v. a. \repai/lre> Fr. from the noun.] To feed : 
to feaft. 

To his good friends HI ope my arm, 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 

Ref>aji them with my blood. Sbakefp. 

Repasture, n.f. [re and pajiure.'] Entertainment. Notin 
ule. 

He from forage will incline to plav ; 

But if thou ftrive, poor foul, what art thou then ? 

Food for his rage, repajiure for his den. Sbakefp. 

7 "o REPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.] 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenue. 

According to their deeds he will repay recoinpenfe to his 
enemies ; to the iflands he will repay recompenfe. If lix. 18. 

I he falie honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, was 
plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon. 

2. To recompenfe. 

He clad 

Their nakednefs with (kins of beads ; or (lain. 

Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 

3. To requite either good or ill. 

The pooreft iervice is repaid with thanks. Sbakefp. 

Fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d palace and barbarick fpoils. Pope. 

I have fought well for Perlia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honed fervice. Rowe. 

4 To reimburfe with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

Such funis as are exprefs’d in the condition, 

Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair fiefti. Sbak. 
Repa yment, n.f. [from repay.] 

1. The ad of repaying. 

2 . The thing repaid. 

The centelima ufura it was not lawful to exceed ; and what 
was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of the 
principal. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To Repeal, v. a. [rappeller , Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of ufe. 

I will repeal thee, or be well allur’d. 

Adventure to be banilhed myfelf. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Sbakefp. 

2. To abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again repealed , 
and difputed again!! by the authors themlelves. hooker's Pref. 
Adam foon repeal'd 

The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton's Par. Lofi. 
Statutes are filently repealed , when the reafon ceafes for 
which they were enaded. Dry den's Preface to Fables. 

RepeaT. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 

If the time thru!! forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we fhall not fend 
O’er the vaft world to feek a fingle man. Sbakefp. 

2 . Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large grants of 
lands and liberties made the lords fo infolent, did abfolutely 
refume all fuch grants; but the earl of Defmond above all 
found himfelf grieved with this refuniption or repeal of liber¬ 
ties, and declared his diflike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, 1 could not 
be forry to find them miftaken in the point which they have 
moft at heart, by the repeal of the teft ; I mean the benefit 
of employments. Swift's Pref yterian Plea. 

To REPEA'T. v. a. [repeto, Lat. repeter , Fr.] 

1. To iterate ; to ufe again ; to do again. 

Thefe evils thou repeat f upon thyfelf. 

Have baniftvd me from Scotland. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

He, though his power 
Creation could repeat , yet would be loth 
Us to abolifh. Milton. 

Where fudden alterations are not neceflary, the fame effeeft 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more fafety 
to the body. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

2 . To fpeak again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any 
oftner repetition. Hooker. 

3. To try again. 

• Neo;le<fhn2: for CreiiTa’s life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dry den. 

4. To recite ; to rehearfe. 

Thou their natures know’!!, and gav’ft them names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton. 

He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the occalion. 

IP ailed s Life. 

Repea'tedly. adv. [from repeated .] Over and over ; more 
than once. 


REP 

And are not thefe vices, which lead into damnation r 
peatedly, and moft forcibly cautioned again!! ? Stephen " 

Repea'ter. n.f. [from repeat.] ‘ S ' 

1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 

2. A watch that ftrikes the hours at will by compreflion of a 
Ipring. 

To REPE'L. v. a. [ repcllo, Lat.] 

1. To drive back any thing. 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in ftrikino- 
only, but alfo in repelling their ftrokes with whom he con¬ 
tended. Hooker, b. ii. f r 

With hills of flain on ev’ry fide, 

Hippomedon repel!d the hoftile tide, p of)£ 

2. To drive back an aflailant. 1 

Stand fall; and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel . Milt. 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Proted! the Latians in luxurious eafe. Dry den's /Ends 

Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made, 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dry den 

To Repe'l. v. n. 

1. To acS! with force contrary to force imprefted. 

Irom the fame repelling power it feems to be, that flies 
walk upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton. 

2 . In phyfick, to repel in medicine, is "to prevent fuch an afflux 
of a fluid to any particular part, as would raife it into a 

- tU T Ur ’ , £#«*». 

Repe llent. n.f [ repdiens, Lat.] An application that has 
a repelling power. 

In the cure of an eryfipelas, whilft the body abounds with 
bilious humours, there is no admitting of repellents , and by 
difeutients you will encreafe the heat. IVifeman. 

Rr-PE ller. n.f [from repel.] One that repels. 

To REi J E / NT. v. n. [repentir, Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing pal! with forrow. 

God led them not through the land of the Philiftines, left 
peradventure the people repent, when they fee war and thev 
return. Exodus xiii. 17. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I palled 
that bill ; ncr repentings after.. King Charles. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational creature fo 
deviating, Ihould condemn, renounce, and be forry for every 
fuch deviation ; that is, repent of it. South. 

Fir!! !he relents 

With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes; 

Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. A. Philips. 

2. To exprefs forrow for fomething paft. 

Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Sbakefp. 

3. To have fuch forrow for lin, as produces amendment of life. 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Mait.x ii. 41. 
To Repe'nt. v. a. 

1. To remember with forrow. 

If Defilemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
my r uit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. " Shakefp. 

2 . a o re member with pious forrow. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do!! repent 
Thefe vanities and piddinefles, lo 

I fhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne. 

His late follies he would late repent. Dryden. 

3. [Se repentir , Fr.] It is uled with the reciprocal pronoun. 

1 repent me , that the duke is flain. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 
No man repented him of his wickednefs ; fayinir, what have 
I done ? feremiah viii. 6. 

Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, repented 

r Af Matthew xxvii 3. 

My father has repented him ere now. 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden. 

Each age finn’d on ; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo ! it repenteth me , that man was made. Prior. 

Rhpe'ntance. n.f. [repentance, Fr. from repent.] 

1. Sorrow for any thing paft. 

2. Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs of life ; penitence. 

Repentance io altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
be he never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure. JVbitgifte. 
Who by repentance is not fatisfied, 

Is nor of heav’n nor earth ; for thefe are pleafed ; 

By penitence th’ eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Sbakefp. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a converfion from fin to 
God : not fome one bare acl of change, but a lafting durable 
ftate ot new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 

This is a confidence, of all the moft irrational ; for upon 
what ground can a man promife himfelf a future repentance, 
who cannot promife himfelf a futurity. South. 

RrPF. ntant. adj. [repentant, Fr. from repent.] 

1. Sorrowful for the paft. 

2. Sorrowful for fin. 

Thus they, in lowlieft plight, repentant flood. Milton. 

3. Exprefling forrow for fin. 

After I have interr’d this noble kina;. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty fee you. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

There 
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There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit cut, 

And ftrew’d repentant afhes on its head. Sbakefp. K. John. 

Relendefs walls ! whofe darkfome round contains 
Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

To Repeo ple, v. a. [re and people ; repeupler, Fr.] Toftock 
with people anew. 

An occurrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal flood and 
the repeopling of the world, rnuft be frefh in memory for about 
eight hundred years ; efpecially confidering, that the peo¬ 
pling of the world was gradual. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. [repercutio, rcpercuffus , Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive back ; to rebound. Notin ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itfelf, and is 
refer cuffed, yet it is without noiic. Bacon. 

Repercussion, n.f [from repercufs ; repe-cuff0, Lat, reper- 
cufion, Fr.] The adt of driving back; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new eliiion, but a repercuffon. Bacon. 

They various ways recoil, and fwiftly flow 
By mutual repcrc ffions to and fro. 

Re percussive. adj. [repcrcufif Fr.] 
j. Having the power of driving back or caufing a rebound. 

^ L* oil 


Blackmore . 


Thomfon. 
;ained by 

Dili. 


Shakefp. 


2. Repellent.® 

Blood is ftanched by aftringent and repe• cujfive medicines. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Defluxions, if you apply a ftrong repercuffve to the place 
afFedled, and do not take away the caufe, will fhift to an¬ 
other place. Bacon. 

3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 

The repercuffve roar : with mighty crufti 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. 

RepertFtious. adj. [repei tus, Fr.] Found; c 
finding. 

Repertory, n.f [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, Lat.] A trea- 
futy ; a magazine; a book in which any thing is to be found. 
Repetition, n.f. [repetition, Fr. repetitio, Lat.] 

1. Iteration of the fame thing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is neceflary for repair- 
ing the fluids and foJids. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Recital O) the fame words over again. 

The plalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
oAener lej.eaied ; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftner repetition. J^ k f v . r 30 . 

3. I he adt of reciting or rehearfing. 

If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which you fhall thereby reap, is fuch a name. 

Whore repetition w.ll be dogg’d with curfes. 

t ot-oriT 1 meraoi 7 ’ as from reading. 

To R k EP T E ' V ‘ "i *■'■' and pinti ] To fret ’ to vex himfelf; 
to be dj/contented. * 

Of late. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. Sbakefp. 
1 he nncs impo r ed were the more repined ap-ainft becaufc 
they were affigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul's church. C fr. 

the y0U f' k h °M many lh,ea ' <cs > and how much poverty 
there ,stn the world, you will fall down upon vour knees 

and mftead of rep,nin ? at one affliction, will admire fo many 
bleiSngs rece.ved at the hand of God. r ™' J 

The ghofl s rejrne at violated nivht; ? 

And cur:e th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. Dryel. 

Juft in the gate J 

well pale diieafes and repining acre r> / 

ssss^y»i7 &«- - 

, ■£ ; LE ’. : a \ L "?W, Fr. re and place. 1 

P ut again in the former place. J 

himfelf fo wdfiis ht P wa s eI ,l e / d ’ r ° h exam!nation dear ed 

The ho;}:; izfpt govemm “ t - 

2. To putTa new K ^ f °° n refi ° r ’ d ‘ he chear ’ Dr ^- 

in U ' ,der HS P Tj 0 n 'k° be r ‘ pla “ d 

To REPLA'NT „ I v r , h ,„ , Ded • *° Vi ’&- 

plant anew. Wmer, Fr. re and plant .J 

undfthe in autum " with L 

■Replanta'tio'n. n.f. f ItomrepbtllTh | K ! un<i .- Ba.on. 

To ReplaFt. v. "afllTpZff To Wd° fP F nting ag i in - 
over another. ^ J 1 ° one part often 

In Raphael’s firft works, are manv c n r n- 

which look like fo many whfo^rds^ °T 

To Reple NISH. V. d. Trep/eo fr™, .. P c °rds. Dryden. 

old Fr. J L P ’ tf0m re and P‘‘»us, Lat. repleni , 

J- To flock ; to fill. 

Multiply and riplenifb the earth. r . „ 

w .. £1 The waters Gen. i. 2 8. 

•, T„ V e ltb n fifll r ‘P le ” i J !, ' d s and the air with fowl Her, 

*" • to confummate ; to com ule te M Milton. 

m ufe; 1 u complete. Not proper, nor 

'-pi A , We fmother’d 
he mod rephnijhed Tweet work of nature 
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To Reple'nisM. v. n. To be flocked. Not in ufe. 

The humours in men’s bodies encreafe and decreafe as the 
moon doth ; and therefore purge fome day after the full; for 
then the humours will not replenijh fo foon. Bacon« 

Reple'te. adj. [replet, Fr. repletus, Lat.] Full; completely 
filled ; filled to exuberance. 

The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks; 

Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Sbakefp. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 
than the corrofion of poifon; as fometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours 
abound, the humours fave the parts. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
His words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too ealy entrance won. Milton. 

In a dog, out of whofe eye being wounded the aqueous 
humour did copioufly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the 
eye was again replete with its humour, without the applica¬ 
tion of any medicines. Ray on the Creation . 

Repletion, n.f. [repletion, Fr.] The ftate of beincr over¬ 
full. 

"1 he tree had too much repletion, and was opprefled with 
its own fap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Bacon. 

All dreams 

Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 

From riling fumes of undigefted food. Dryden . 

Thirft and hunger may be fatisfy’d ; 

But this repletion is to love deny’d. Dryden. 

T. he action of the ftomach is totally flopped by too great 
repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reple viable, adj. [rcplegiabilis, barbarous Latin.J What 
may be replevined. 

To Reple vin. )v. a. Spenfer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and 
To Replevy, f plevir or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] To 

take back 01 fet at liberty any thing; feized upon fecurity 
given. 

That you’re a beaft, and turn’d to grafs, 

Is no Arrange news, nor ever was ; 

At leaf! to me, who once, you know, 

Did ^from the pound replevin you. Hudilras, p. iii. 

Replication, n.f [replico, L at.] 

1. Rebound; repercuflion. Not in ufe. 

Tyber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your founds 

2 . 4y ; 6 i" W° nC3Ve ‘ h0reS - 

To be demanded of a fpunge, what replication fhould be 
made by the fon of a king ? Shakef fjjf 

Tms is a replication to what Menelaus had before offered’ 

concerning the tranfplantation of Ulvffes to Soarta P. ’ 
TnRFPrY' r r , /• t- Ilk opaita. JtSroome. 

1 o wLY . V.n. -sephjuer, Fr.J Toanfwer; to make a 
return to an anfwer. a 

O man ! who art thou that replUft agalnft God ? Rom ix 

iourjnto‘s!’ Ste 

His trembling tongue invok’d his %***' 

With his lafl voice Eurydice he erv’d • 

Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd n, .j 

To Re ELY. V. a. To return for an anfwer! ^ 

Perplex’d 

t I ne tempter flood, nor had what to reply. M'h 

Re ply. n.f. Fr.J Anfwer; return to an an fweF' 

Rut now return. 

And Wlt h t hei r faint reply this anfwer join c/ l r 

If I lent him word, it was not wrll t J Sbakefp. 

me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf • if 5 ' C W ° U d fe ' ld 
we 1 cut, this is called the '' a = a ' n > 11 «* ** 

One riles up to make replies to eftablifh nr r Soakefp. 
been offered on each fide of the queftion. UtC f )T 

1 o whom with fighs, Ulyfles gave reply : ' ’ 

P hy 1 -" fuit,n 5 Pafome muft I try ? ^ p 

a„fL E r R ' n ' f [tr0m He tha ‘ - a kes a return fat 

a C Xm“rafbet t a ht erei ^ ^ 

would^ivea quTfti^’f t t’e ihf IT™ ^ ^ 

replyer did much warn, the 6Hvile™ of ??? ^ that the 
be much llieightened if they fholld give quelf’ W j° W ° uU 
but fuch things wherein they are praffL^ S |° f "° thln g, 


To Repo'lish. 


v. a. 


again. 


NoLotTft'T piecemeal laid 
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To REPO-RT. v. a. [rapporter , Fr.] ' „ 

1. To noife by popular rumour. 

Is it upon record r or elfe reported fucceffively from age to 
age ? Shakejp. Richard III. 

It is reported , 

That good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther’d. Shak. 
Report , fay they, and we will report it. Jer. xx. io. 

There is a king in Judah ; and now fhall it be reported to 
the king. Neh. vi. 7. 

2. To give repute. 

Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. Adis xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim . v. 10. 

3. Tc give an account of. 

4. To return ; to rebound ; to give back. 

I11 Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ftand by the 
clofe end wall over againft the door. Bacon. 

Repo'rt. 71. f. [from the noun.] 

1. Rumour; popular fame. 

2. Repute ; publick charadter. 

My body’s mark’d 

With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 
Firft with the bell of note. Shakejp. Cymbeline. 

In all approving ourlelves as the minifters of God, by ho¬ 
nour and difhonour, by evil repot t and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 

3. Account returned. 

We command our ambafiadors to make report unto you. 

I Mac. xii. 13. 

Sea nymphs enter with the fwelling tide; 

From Thetis fent as fpies to make report , 

And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. Waller. 

4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudied the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly improve his 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Sound ; loud noife; repercuflion. 

The ffronger fpecies drowneth the lefler; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The lafhing billows make a long report, 

And beat her lides. Drydens Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Reporter, n.f. [from report.] Relater ; one that gives an 
account. 

There fhe appear’d 5 or my reporter devis’d well for her. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Rumours were raifed of great difeord among the nobility ; 
for this caufe the lords affembled, gave order to apprehend 
the reporters of thefe furmifes. Hayward. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I fhould never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

Repo'rtingly. adv. [from reporting.] By common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shakefp. 

Rhpo’sal. n.f. [from repoje.] TheacI of repofing. 

Doft thou think. 

If I would ftand againft thee, would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words faith’d. Shakejp. King Lear. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. [repono, Lat.] 

1. To lay to reft. 

Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here, 

Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps ; 

Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shakefp. 

I will repoje myfelf with her ; to live with her hath no 
forrow, but mirth. Wifdom viii. 16. 

Have ye chos’n this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 

Your wearied virtue. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

2. To place as in confidence or truft. 

I iepofe upon your management, what is deareft to me, 
mv fame. Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

"That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the fer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a fure foundation for that 
truft he repofed in him, to deliver him out of all his diftreftes. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To lodge; to lay up. 

Pebbles, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth, being 
not fo diftoluble and likewife more bulky, are left behind. 

Woodward?s Natwal Hijtory. 

ToRepo'se. v. n. [repofer, Fr.] 

1. To fleep ; to be at reft. 

Within a thicket I repos'd j when round 
I rufff’d up fal’n leaves in heap ; and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. 

2. To reft in confidence. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs, 

I do defire thy worthy company. 

Upon whole faith and honour I repofe. Shakefp. 

Repose, n.f. [repos, Fr.] 
j. Sleep ; reft ; quiet. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 

Ciives way to in repoje. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
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Shakefp. 
Pope's Odyjfey. 


Th’ hour 

Of night, and of all things now retir’d to reft. 

Mind us of like repoje. Milton s Paradife Lof , b, iy 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converle ; nor at fhut of eve 

Enjoy repofe. Philips, 

2. Caule of reft. 

After great lights muft be great fhadows, which we call 
repofes ; becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, if attra&cd 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden's Dufrefnoy 
Repo'sedness. n.f. [from repofed. J State of being at reft. 

ToREPO'SIfE. v. a. [repofitus,h2it.] To lay up; to lotbe 
as in a place of fafety. 

Others repofte their young in holes, and fecure themfelves 
alfo therein, becaule fiich fecurity is wanting, their lives 
being fought. De- ham's Pbyfico-Theology 

R eposTtion. n.f [from repofte.] The adt of replacing. 
Being fatisfied in the repoftion of the bone, take care to 
keep it lo by deligation. Wife man's Surgery. 

Repository, n.f. [repofitoire, Fr. repofitorium, Lat.] A place 
where any thing is lafely laid up. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceiiary to have a repojitory to 
lay up thofe ideas. Lockc. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them, to us 
not without the appearance of irretrievable confuiion, but 
with refpecl to his own knowledge into the moft regular and 
methodical repoftories. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Repossess, v. a. [re and pojjifs.] To poflels again. 

How comes it now, that almoft all that realm is repoffeffed 
of them ? SpenJ'er's State of Ireland. 

Her fuit is now to repoffefs thofe lands, 

Which wc in juftice cannot well deny. 

Nor fhall my father repcffcf the land, 

The father’s fortune never to return. 

To REPREHEND. v. a. [reprehendo , Lat.] 

1. To reprove ; to chide. 

All as before his fight, whofe prefence to offend with any 
the leaft unfeemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they, 
who moft reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou haft done a charitable deed. Shakefp. 

They, like dumb ftatues ffar’d ; 

Which, when I faw, I reprehended them ; 

And afk’d the mayor, what meant this wilful filence r She. 

2. To blame ; to cenfure. 

I nor advife, nor reprehend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. Philips. 

Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there : 

For what ? for ftealing Gaffer Gap’s gray mare. Gay. 

3. To dete& of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by impu¬ 
ting to all excellencies in compofttions a kind of poverty. 

Bam. 

4. To charge with as a fault. With of before the crime. 

Ariftippus, being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a imall fifli, an- 
fwered, why, what would you have given ? rhe other laid, 
fome twelve pence : Ariftippus faid again, and fix crowns is 
no more with me. Bacon's Apopthegms. 

Reprehe'nder. n.f. [from reprehend.] Blamer ; cerifurer. 
Thefe fervent reprebenders oi things, eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men ; but 
their confidence for the moft part rifeth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errours. Hooker's Dedication . 

REPREHENSIBLE, adj. [reprehenfble, Fr. repreherjus, Lat.] 
Blameable ; culpable ; cenfurable. 

Reprehe'nsibleness. n.f. [from reprehenfble.] Blameable- 
nefs. 

Reprehe'nsibly. adv. [from reprehenfble .] Blameably; 

culpably. 

Reprehe'nsion. n.f. [reprehenfo, Latin.] Reproof j open 
blame. 

To a heart fully refolute counfel is tedious, but reprenenfm 
is loathfome. Bacon. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfoti of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning counfel, grofs neg 


le<ft, and flight information. 


Bacon's Efjays- 


The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chri- 
ftians, or the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenjions and increpations. Hamnv.tu- 

What effect can that man hope from his moft zealous reyy 
prehenfons , who lays himfelf open to recrimination. Go. ft- 
Reprehe'Vsiv :•. adj. [from reprehend.] Given to reproo:. 
To REPRESEN r. v. a. [: reprajento , Lat . re;nfenter» IY] 

1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were prefenc. 

Before him bum 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac reprefenting 

The heavnly fires. Miltons Par adj e Lof, b. xn- 
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2. To deferibe ; to fbow in any particular character. 

This bank is thought the greateft load on the Genoefe, 
ond'tbe managers of It have been reprefented as a fecond kind 
of fen ate. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

9. To fill the place of another by a vicarious character i to 
6 perforate : as, the parliament reprefents the people. 

a. To exhibit to fbow. . > . 

One of his cardinals admonifhed him againft that uniKiJful 

piece of ingenuity, by reprejenting to him, that no reforma¬ 
tion could be made, which would not notably diminifh the 
rents of the church. Decay of Piety. 

Representation, n.f. [reprefntation, Fr. from reprefent.] 

1. Image; likenefs. 

If "images are worfhipped, it muft be as gods, which Cel- 
fus denied, or as re pi efntations of God; which cannot be, 
becaufe God is invifible and incorporeal. Stillingfeet. 

2 . A<ft of fupporting a vicarious character. 

3. Refpecfful declaration. 

Representative, adj. [reprefentatifYt. from reprefent.] 

1. Exhibiting a fimilitude. 

They relieve themfelves with this diftindlion, and yet owh 
the le^al lacrifices, though reprefentative , to be proper and 
rca f. Attcrbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another. 

This counfel of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefenta¬ 
tive of the people; though the people collective referved a 
fliare of power. Swift. 

Representative, n.f. 

1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 

A ftatue of rumour whilpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the reprefentative of credulity. AddiJ'on's Freeholder. 

2 . One exercifing the vicarious power given by another. 

I wifh the welfare of my country ; and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjufted by our re- 
■prefentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is fhown. 

Difficulty muft cumber this dodtrine, which fuppofes that 
the perfe&ions of God are the reprej'entatives to us, of what¬ 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

Represe'nter. n.J'. [from reprefnt.] 

1. One who fnows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable a£Is of ftory, 
are to be deferibed, art, being but the imitator or fecondary 
reprefenter , muft not vary from the verity. Brown . 

2 . One who bears a vicarious character; one who acts for an¬ 
other by deputation. 

My mufe officious ventures 

On the nation’s reprefeniers. m Swift. 

Represe'ntment. n.f. [from reprefent.] Image or idea 
propofed, as exhibiting the likenefs of fomething. 

When it is blcffed, fome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chrift j others, the bleflings of Chrift, his paflion in re- 
prefent merit, and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 

We have met with fome, whofe reals made good their 
reprefentmeitts. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. [ repreffus , Lat. reprimer , Fr.] 

1. Tocrufh ; to put down ; to fiibdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having ufed always to reprefs and 
appeafe in perfon, he was loth they fhould find him beyond 

* ca ; Bacon's Hcmy VII. 

borne, taking dangers to be the only remedy againft 
dangers, endeavoured to fet up the [edition again, but^they 
were fpeedily rcprcjjed, and thereby the [edition fuppreffed 

Who ")'- c ... Hayward. 

ouch kings 

Favour the innocent, reprefs the bold. 

And, while they flourifh, make an age of gold'. Waller. 
How can I 

Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which flv 
The fad remembrance. 7 

7 ’hus long fucceeding criticks juftly reio-n’d. 

Licence 7 epn ejs d, and ufeful laws ordain’d ; 

Learning and Rome alike in empire °tcw. 

Armies ftretch, repreffing here 
The frantick Alexander of the North. 

To comprefs. Not proper. 


Denham. 


Pope. 
Thomfon. 

R NoHnufe'^ ^ r0m the verb 'J Re preffion; afl of crufliing. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the re- 

° *’ affumed ^ ra S e a "d impatience, 

p authonfed by juftice. Government of the Tomue 

Repression, n.f. [from ref refs.-] AcL of repreffing. & ’ 

re^ofThefc tum m uit7 f f ^ ^ ^ ** 

Ifrom •*** H “*KS2? 

To ReprieVe. v. a. [reprendre-, repris, Fr.] To refpite after 
fentence of death ; to give a refpite. J P tC a tCf 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his mehn 
cho y, yet cannot fecure him from his confeience. South. 
3 ' 11,3 becn condemne d lot his part in the late rebellion^ 


REP ,a. 

his majefty had been plea/ed to reprieve him, with fevera! of 
his friends, in order to give them their lives. Addifon. 

He reprieves the finner from time to time, and continues 
and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 
that, by an act of clemency fo undeferved, he may prevail 
on his gratitude and repentance; Rogers's Sermons. 

Reprieve, n.f. [from the verb.] Refpite after fentence of 
death. 

In his reprieve he may be fo fitted. 

That his foul ficken not. Shakefp. Mcaf for Meaf 

I hope' it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shakejp. Meafure for Me a fure. 

He cannot thrive, 

Unlefs her prayers, whom heav’n delights to hear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateft juftice. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was 
fent to fufpend the execution for three days. Clarendon . 

All that I afk, is but a fhort reprieve , 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 

To Reprimand, v. a. [; reprimander , Fr. reprimo , Lat.] I o 
chide ; to check ; to reprehend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra¬ 
velling into Egypt without his permiftion. Arbuthnot. 

Reprimand, n. f. [reprimanded reprimende , Fr. from the verb.] 
Reproof; reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, whom he 
does not fee at church ; which is underftood as a fecret re¬ 
primand to the perfon abfent. Addifon's Spectator, N ■ 112. 

To Repri'nt. v. a. [re a nd print.] 

1. To renew the impreflion of any thing. 

The biifinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, and to 
fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer .edition. South. 

2. To print a new edition. 

My bookfeller is reprinting the efiay on criticifm. Pope. 
Reprisal, n. f. [ reprefalia , low Lat. reprefaille , Fr.] Some¬ 
thing feized by way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 

The Englifh had great advantage in value of reprifals , as 
being more ftrong and a&ive at fea". Hayward . 

Senfe muft fure thy fafeft plunder be. 

Since no reprifals can be made on thee. Pope. 

Reprise, n.f [reprife, hr.] I he a£f of taking fomething in 
retaliation of injury. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat ning floods and inundations near 3 
If fo, a juft reprife would only be 

Of what the land ufurp’d upon the fea. Drvden , 

1 o REPROA / CH. v. a. [ reprocher , Fr.] 

F Do cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 

Mezentius, with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their fhameful flight, 

Repeil’d the vigors. Drydens JEneis. 

• ^ ienc .^ wr ‘ ter3 not burden themfelves too much 
with plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dry. 

2. io charge with a fault in ievere language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye. 

_ 1 Peter iv. 14. 

1 hat fname 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton 

2 . lo upbraid in general. 

Thefe things are grievous ; the upbraiding of houfe-room, 
and reproaching of the lender. Eccluf xxix. 2S. 

The very regret of being furpaffed in any valuable quality, 
y a pei fon of the fame abilities with ourfelves, will reproach 
our own lazinefs, and even fhame us into imitation. Rovers. 

Rlproa ch. n.f. [reproche, Fr. from the verb.] Cenfure f in¬ 
famy ; fhame. J * 

With his reproach and odious menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces. r ‘. a) 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach ^ eeen ' 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

V our mere enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shakefb 

I hou, for the teftimony of truth, haft borne 
Univerfal reproach. M'h~ 

Reproa^chablb. adj. [nfroachable, Fr.] Worthyofreproaeh’ 
Reproachful, adj. [from reproach.] V reproach. 

1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 

O monftrous ! what reproachful words are thefe. Shake fb 
I have fheath’d J 

My rapier in his bofom, and withal 
Thruft thefe reproachful fpeeches down his throat. Shake fb 
An advocate may be pumfhed for reproachful lancmaa- in 
refpea of the parties in fuit. ' g ’ 

2. Shameful; infamous; vile. Ay hfe s Par ergon. 

is To°nt” a ry e rot: fupeSXe t0 m U o1 e f m!n H e f° Vernm ^ 

poacbful to chriftianity P ’ S,° ft fca . nda 'o^ and r t - 

Thy punffhment Hammmd s Pundammtalt. 

He fhall endure, by coming in the flefh 
° V?Q Khf “ Iife and CUrfed death - Milton's p ar . Loft. 

^ ‘ Re 

proa'chfuljly. 
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RE P Ro A r c h F u l l y . adv. [from reproach. ] 

1, Opprobrioufly ; ignominioufiy ; fcurriloufly. 

Shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? Shakefp. Hen. VL 
I will that the younger women marry, and give none oc- 
tafion to the adverfary to fpeak reproachfully . i Tim. v. 14. 

2. Shamefully ; infamoufly. 

RE'PROBATE. adj. [ reprobus, Lat.] Loft to virtue ; loft to 
grace ; abandoned. 

They profefs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 
Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

God forbid, that every fmgle commiftion of a fin, though 
great for its kind, and withal a£ted againft confcience, lor 
its aggravation, fhould fo far deprave the foul, and-bring it 
to luch a reprobate condition, as to take pleafure in other 
men’s fins. South s Sermons. 

ReBrobate. n. f. A man loft to virtue ; a wretch abandoned 
to wickednefs. 

What if we omit 

This rejrobate, till he were well inclin’d. Shakefp. 

I acknowledge myfelf for a reprobate , a villain, a traytor 
to the king, and the moft unworthy man that evei lived. Hal. 

All the faints have profited by tribulations ; and they that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Taylor. 

To Re'probate. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 

1. To difallow; to rejedt. 

Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difallowed of in 
law 5 I do not believe it, unlefs the deed appears. Aylijfe. 

2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal deftrudtion. 

What {hould make it necefiary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without refpect to any degree of amend¬ 
ment is fuppofed to be-eledfed to eternal blifs, or without ie- 
fpedt to fin, to be irreverfibly reprobated. Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnefs of heart does them the office of pbi- 
lofophy towards a contempt of death. L Ejirange. 

3. To abandon to his fentence, without hope of pardon. 

Drive him out 

To reprobated exile round the world, 

A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. Southcrnc. 

ReBrobateness. n.f. [from reprobate .] The ftate of being 
reprobate. 

Reproba'tton. n.f [ reprobation , Fr. from reprobate .] 

1. The a£t of abandoning or ftate of being abandoned to eternal 
deftruefion. 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea curfe his better angel from his fide, ^ 

And fall to reprobation. Shakefp. Othello. 

Though fome words may be accommodated to Goa’s pre- 
deftination, yet it is the fcope of that text to treat of the re¬ 
probation of any man to hell-fire. Bramhallagainft Hobbs. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation , as not to keep his promile, 
and feal merciful pardons. * Maine . 

2. A condemnatory lentence. 

You are empower’d to give the final decifion of wit,- to put 

your ftamp on all that ought to pafs for current, and let a 
brand of reprobation on dipt poetry and falle coin. Dryden. 
To REPRODUCE, v. a. [re and produce ; reproduce, F r.] 
To produce again ; to produce anew. 

If horfe dung ret-roduceth oats, it will not be eafily oeuCi- 
mined where the power of generation ceafeth. Brown. 

Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thole 
rays with thofe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce 
the fame white light as before. Newton’s Opticks. 

Reproduction, n.f. [from reproduce.] The ad of pro¬ 
ducing anew. , . . . . . . , . , .. 

I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in which it 

feems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 

Reproo'f. n.f [from reprove .] 

I. Blame to the face 5 reprehenfion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pals with 
a reproof the eafier. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windy or. 

Fear not the anger of the wiL to raile ; _ 

Thofe beft can bear reproof who merit prailc. rope. 

o Cenfiire \ flander. Out of ufe. . . 

Why, for thy fake, have I buffer’d reproof ?jhzme hath 

covered my face. J a ™ 

Repro'vable. adj. [from reprove.] Culpable; blamable , 

worthy of reprehenfion. , , _ , • r 

If thou doft find thy faith as dead after the reception of 

the facrament as before, it may be thy faith was not only 
little, but re; roveablc. Baylor's Worthy Commumeant. 

To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reproitver, Fr.] 

1, To blame ; to cenfure. . _ p r / 1 Q 

I will not r eprove thee for thy facrifices. ryam 1. 0. 

2. To charge to the face with a lault; to check; to chide ; to 

rei What if they can better be content with one that can wink 
at their faults,' than with him that will reprove them. IP hitg. 

There is no flander in an allow’d fool, though he do no¬ 
thing but rail; nor no railing in a known difereet man, 
though he do nothing but reprove. Shakefp. Twelfth A iglt. 


What if thy fon\ 

Prove difobedient and reprov'd, retort; 

Wherefore didft thou beget me ? Mlffa 

If a great perfoiiage undertakes an aclion pafiionately,- let 
it be adted with all die malice and impotency in the world, 
he {hall have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove 
him. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

3. To refute ; to difprove. 

* My lords. 

Reprove my. allegation if you can. Shakefp. Henry Vfi 

4. To blame for. With of. 

To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, doft thou make 
idle a coat r that is a coat for idlenefs. Carewi 

Repro'ver. n.f. [from reprove.] A reprehender; one that 
reproves. 

Let the moft potent {inner fpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can command down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 
confidence, and impofe filence upon that bold rep over. South; 

This fhall have from every one, even the reprovers of vice, 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 

To RepRu'ne. v. a. [re and prune.] To prune a tecond. 
time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as many of the young 
likelieft {hoots as are well placed. Evelyn's Kalenda<. 

Re'ptile. adj. [ reptile , Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. In 
the following lines reptile is confounded with ferpent. 

Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs, 
Cherifh the fully’d reptile race with mois. Gay. 

ReptiBe. n.f An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Terreftial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or rep¬ 
tiles, which have many feet, and ferpents which have no 
feet, Locke's Elements of Natural Pbilofophy. 

H% retreat! fithence no female hither, 

Confcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 

Muft dare approach, from the inferior reptile , 

To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Republican, adj. [from repub lick.] Placing the government 
in the people. 

Republican, n.f. [from republic!:.] One who thinks a com¬ 
monwealth without monarchy the beft government. 

Thefe people are more happy in imagination than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think themfelves fo; though 
fuch a chimerical happinefs is not peculiar to republicans. Add. 

REPU'BLICK. n.f [refpublica, Lat. republique, Fr.] Common¬ 
wealth ; ftate in which the power is lodged in more thanone. 

Thofe that by their deeds will make it known, 

Whofe dignity they do fuftain ; 

And life, ftate, glory, all they gain, 

Count the rcpublick's , not their own. Ben}. J:hnfon. 

They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
repubtick is worth. Addifpn's State of the War. 

Repu'diable. adj. [from repudiate.] Fit to be rejected. 

To REPUDIATE. v . a. [repudio , Lat. repudier , Fr.] To 
divorce ; to reject; to put away. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the atheifb, 
that while they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the prefent pleafure of body, and their boafted 
tranquillity of mind, belides the extreme madnefs in running 
fuch a defperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 
themfelves here of that very pleafure and tranquillity they 
feek for. Bentley s Sermons. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
{how themfelves philtred and bewitched by this. G. of Longue. 
Repudia tion, n.f. [repudiation, Fr. from repudiate.] Di¬ 
vorce ; rejedfion. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of repudia¬ 
tion of a wife. Arbuthnoton Coins. 

Repu'cnanc] 

Repugnancy. T’ 7 ' .T ’. J 

1. Inconfiftcncy ; contrariety. , 

But where difference is without repugnancy , that which natn 

been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reafon of the form?, 
incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the worl 
could not have been made from all eternity. Bentley- 

2 . Reludtance ; unwillingnefs ; ftruggle of oppofite pafiion. 
Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 7 

Without repugnancy ? ' Shakefp. 7 imon of Athens. 

Thus did the paflions adft without any of their prefent jars, 
combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty of ulU 
formity and the ftilnefs of compofure. South's Sermons.^ 

That which caufes us to lofe moft of our time, is u 
pugnance which w r e naturally have to labour. Dry e * 

REPU'GNANT. adj. [repugnant, Fr. repugnans , Lat.] 

1. Difobedient ; not obfequious. 

His antique fword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, • , 

Repugnant to Command. Shakejp . an 

2. Contrary i oppofite. , 

Why I reject the other conje&ures is ; becaufe they 

not due warrant from obfcrvation, but are clearly 
thereunto. Woodward's Natural Hifiry. 

RePU GNANTLi* 


* | n.f [ repugnance , Fr. from repugnant.] 


REff 


Repugnantly, adv. [from repugnant .] ConttadiAmlfc 
They fpeak not repugnantly thereto. B> own s f ulg. Li • 

To Repu'llulate. v. n. [re and pullulo , Lat. rcpullu.cr, ri.J 

1 Though‘ITres repullulate, there is wheat ftijl left in the 
6 Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

REPUTSE. n.f r repulfe , Fr. repuljd , Latin.] i he condition 

" of being driven off or put afide from any attempt 

My repulfe at Hull feemed an aeft of fo rude difloyalty, that 
hiy enemies had fcarce confidence ^enough to abet it. K. Cha. 

Nor much expect 

A foe fo proud will firft the weaker feek'; 

So bent, the more {hall ihame him his repute. Milton. 

By fate repell’d, and with repulfes tir’d. Denham. 

To Repulse. <z;‘ *. [repulfus, Lat.J To beat back ; to drive 

off 

The chriftian defendants ftill rc.pulfed them with greater 
courage than they were able to afiail them. Knolles. 

Th?s fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were rcpulfed, and 
without glory or gain, returned into England. ^ Hayward. 

Man complete to have difeover’d and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton . 

Repu lsion. n.f [repulfus, Lat.] The ad or power of driv¬ 
ing off from itfelf. . , , . , „ 

Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts atiradt 

one another ; at the fame time, by their elafticity, the par¬ 
ticles of air have a power of repulfon or flying oft' from one 
another. Arbuthnot. 

Repu'lsive. adj. [from repulfe.] Driving oft; having tie 
power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the fait or vitriol recede from one another, 
and endeavour to expand themfelves, and get as far afunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow ; 
and does not this endeavour imply, that they have a repidfive 
force by which they fly from one another, or that they attract 
the water more ftroiigly than one another ? Newton's Opticks. 

To Repu'rchase. v. a. [re and purchafe.] IB buy again. 

Once more we fit on England’s royal throne, 
Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Shakefp. 
If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurchafe them again in 
fee, the rules of delcents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale's Lavj of England. 

Re putable, adj. [from repute.] Honourable ; not infamous. 
If ever any vice {hall become reputable , and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnefs, what can we then expert from the man 
of honour, but to fignalize himfelf. Rogers's Sermons. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome. 

ReButably. adv. [from reputable.] Without diferedit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have thus reputably 
filled the chief feats of power in this great city, I am now 
addrefling my difeourfe. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Reputation, n.f [ reputation, Fr. from sepute.] Credit; 
honour; character of good. 

Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impofltion ; oft got 
without merit, and loft without deferving : you have loft no 
reputation at all, unlefs ycru repute yourfelf fuch a lofdr. Shak. 

Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. . Addifon. 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes ; 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. Pope's Rape of the Lock . 

To 9 -EPU' i E. v. a. [reputo, Lat. reputer, Fr.] To hold ; 
to account; to think. 

The king was reputed a prince moft prudent* Shakefp. 

I do repute her grace 

The rightful heir to England’s royal feat. Shakefp. 

^ I do know of thofe, 

ft'hat therefore only are reputed wife, 

For faying nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Men, fuch as chule 

Law pra£lice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worlethan embrothel’d ltrumpets proftitute. Donne. 
If the grand vizier be fo great, as he is reputed.\ in politicks 
he will never conient to an invafion of Hungary. Temple. 

Repu a te. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Character; reputation. 

2 . Eftabliftied opinion. 

He who reigrjs 

Monarch in heav’n, till then as one fecure, 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Repu'teless. adj. [from repute.] Difreputable ; difo-raceful* 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. & 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had left me in rejuteleji banilhmcnt, 

A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. . ShakePb Htn V 
REQUEST, n.f [requejle, Fr.] JP ' * 

1. Petition; entreaty. 

But afk what you would have reform’d, 

I will both hear and grant you your requcjls. Shakefp. 

Harnan ftood up to make requeji for his life to Efther. Ejih. 


Denham. 


REff 

All thy requeft for man, accepted fon ! ^ . 

Obtain ; all thy requeft was my decree. Milton's Par. Loft . 
Afk him to lend 

To this, the laft requeft that I {hall fend, 

A gentle ear. . 

Demand ; repute ; credit ; ftate of being defined 
ftBllus Aufidius will appear well in thefe wars, his great 

bopofier Coriolaniis being now in no requeft of his country. 

" 1 Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to 
write either fyftems or nothing, is in requeft , many excefient 
notions are fupprefifed. Boyle. 

Knowledge and fame were in as great requeft as weait.n 
among us flow. Temple . 

To RequeBt. v. a. [requefter , Fr.] To afk; to fiolicite; to 
entreat. 

To-night we hold a fiolemn {upper, Sir, 

And I’ll requeft your prefence. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

It was to be requefted of Almighty God by prayer, that 
thofe kings would ferioufly fulfil all that hope of peace. Kno.les. 
The virgin quire for her requeft, 

The god that fits at marriage feaft; 

He at their invoking came, 

But with a fcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 

In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be properly 
faid to requeft , becaufe all things confiidered, they muft not 
be denied. - South's Sermons « 

Requester, n.f [from requeft.] Petitioner ; fioliciter. 

To RequFcken. v. d. [re and quicken.] To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
RcquickeLd what in flefh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakefp. Goriolanus: 

RE'LfUIEM. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead requiem or reft. 

We fhould profane the ferVice of the dead. 

To fimg a requiem and fuch pelce to herj 

As to peace-parted fouls. Shakefp. 

2. Reft ; quiet ; peace. Not in ufe. 

'File midwife kneel’d-at my mother’s throes. 

With pair! produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes; 

Elfe had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever flept. Sandys. 

Requirable. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all circum- 
ftances requirable in a hiftory to inform. Hale. 

To REQUI'RE. v. a. [ requiro , Lat. requerir, Fr.] 

1. To demand ; to afk a thing as of right, 

Ye me require 

A thing without the compafs of my wit; 

For both the lineage and the certain fire. 

From which I fprung, are from me hidden yfet. Spehfer. 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them, 

As we fhall find their merits. Shakefp. King Lear. 

i his, the very r Jaw of nature teadheth us to do, and this 
the law of God requireth alfo at our hands. Spelman. 

'Fhis imply’d 

Subje&ion, but requir'd with gentle fway. Milton. 

Ort our alliance other lands defir’d. 

And what we feek of you, of us requir'd. Dryden. 

God, when he gave the wcirld in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alfo to labour, and the penury of his con¬ 
dition required it. Locke. 

2. 1 o make necefiary ; to need. 

ft he king’s bufinefs required hafte. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoft reach. Milton. 

^ But why, alas ! do mortal men complain ; 

God gives us what he knows our wants require , 

T>Tr/^TTnT et ^ r thin S s than thofe which we Drtden. 

KF QJJIbITE. adj. [requifitus, Lat.] Necefiary; needful; 

required by the nature of things. 

When God new modelled thd world by the introduaion 
of a new religion, and that in the room of one fet up by him- 
ielf, it was requifite, that he fliould recommend it to the rea- 
fons of men with the fame authority and evidence that en- 

f °ri I he n° r u er u ... ' South's Se„ ;s „s. 

v-old caJleth the fpirits to fuccour, and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which jB ever 
rer,u,f,te to deep. Bacon's Natural Hifton. 

1 iepare your foul with all thofe necefiary graces, that are 
more immediately requifite to this performance. JVake 

Re Quisite. n. f Any thing necefiary. 

Res non paria labore, fed reliHa, was thought by a poet to 
be one of the requifites to a happy life. Drsien 

For want of thefe requifites, rnoit of our ingenious youn» 
men take up fome cried up Englifh poet, adore him, and i m ° 
tate him, without knowing wherein lie is defeaive. Dryden 

wW G n", P3 f Chascicclared forthe on ours! 
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quisitely. adv. [from reqiufte. ] Necefilirily • in a. re- 
quifite manner. 

We difcern how requiftely the feveral parts of fcripture are 
fitted to feveral times, perfons, and occurrences. Boyle. 

Re quisiteness. n.f. [from requifte. J Neceffity ; the ftate 
of being requifite. 

Difcerning how exquifitely the feveral parts of fcripture 
are fitted to the feveral times, perfons and occurrences in¬ 
tended, we fliall difcover not only the fenfe of the obfcurer 
paftages, but the requifitenefs of their having been written fo 
obfcurely. Boyle. 

Requi'tal. n.f [from requite.'] 

1. Return for any good or bad office ; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, and re¬ 
venge their caufe by requital, thrufting prayer in a manner 
out of doors under colour of long preaching ? Hooker. 

Since you 

Wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital. 

As nothing can unroot you. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

We hear 

Such goodnefs of your juftice, that our foul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks. 

Forerunning your requital. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I profefs ream- 

Sbakejpeare. 

No merit their averfion can remove, 

Nor ill requital can efface their love. Waller. 

2 . Reward 3 recompenfe. 


He afk’d me for a fong, 

And in requital op’d his leathern fcrip. 

And fhew’d me fimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

I have ta’en a cordial. 

Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miferies, to make me happy. Denham. 

In all the light that the heavens bellow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal their benefac¬ 
tion, yet with a kind of grateful return it refledfs thofe rays, 
that it cannot recompenfe j fo that there is fome return how¬ 
ever, though there can be no requital. South's Sermons. 

1 o REQUI TE. v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to retaliate 
good or ill; to recompenfe. 

If he love me to madnefs, I fliall never requite him. Shak. 
He hath requited me evil for good. i Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, left he requite thee 
with a fhrewd turn. Eccluf. viii. 19. 

When Jofeph’s brethren faw that their father was dead, 
they faid, Jofeph will requite us all the evil we did. Genefis I. 

An avenger againft his enemies, and one that fhall requite 
kindnefs to his friends. Eccluf. xxx. 6. 

Him within protedf from harms; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 

That call fame on fuch gentle adfs as thefe. Milton. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame ! 

3 Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thofe adts of goodnefs which themlelves requite : 

O let us ftill the fecret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s fake. Pope . 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe ! ill requited chief ! fTkomfon. 

Re'remouse. n.f. [hpejiemuy, Saxon.] A bat. 

Re'reward. n.f. The rear or laft troop. 

Resa'le. n.f [re and fale.] Sale at fecond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale , where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

To Resalu'te. v. a. [refaluto, Lat. refaluer, Fr.] To falute 
or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land. 

And trod ourfelves the refaluted fand. Chapman. 

Torcfalute the world with facred light, 

Leucothea wak’d. Milton. 

To ResaFl. v. a. [re and fail.’] To fail back. 

From Pyle refailing) and the Spartan court, 

Horrid to fpeak ! in ambufh is decreed Pope's Odyffey. 

To Resci'nd. v. a. [ refeindo , Lat. rejoinder , Fr.] To cut oft 3 
to abrogate a law. 

It is the impofing a facramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the 
promifes of endlefs blifs are made over, it is not poffible to 
refeind or difclaim the Handing obliged by it. Hammond. 

I fpake againft the teft, but was not heard 3 
Thefe to refeind , and peerage to reftore. Dryden. 

Rescission, n.f. [; refcijfon , Fr. refeiffus , Lat.] The a£t of 
cutting off3 abrogation. 

If any infer rcfciffion of their eftate to have been for idola¬ 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations fhould be 
alfo diflolved, it followeth not. Bacon. 

Resci'ssory. adj. [refcijfoire,Fr. refciJfus,F,?£.] Having the 
power to cut off. 

To Rescri be. v. a. [referibo , Lat. referire , Fr.] 

1 . To write back. 


prince on his being cohfulted refiribes or writ? 
us, he difpenfes with that add otherwife un- 

A)Ujfe s Pat e>«t n ^ 


Whenever a 
back Toleramus, 
lawful. 

2. To write over again. 

Calling for more paper to referile them, he ftiewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the land-box. Haul 
Rescript, n.f [referit i Fr. refaiptum, Lat.] Ldia 0 f 1 ‘ 
emperour. n 

One finding a great mafs of money digged under ground 
and being fomewhat doubtful, fignified "it to the emperor’ 
who made a > efeript thus ; Ufe it. Bacon's Apophthcml 
The popes, in fuch cafes, where canons were lilent, 'did* 
after the manner of the Roman emperors, write back their 
determinations, which were ftiled referipfs or decretal epiftl es 
having the force of laws. Ayliffc’s Par cry on 

To RE SCUE, v. a. [refcorre , old Fr.] To let free from any 
violence, confinement, or danger. ^ 

Sir Scudamore, after long forrovv, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who fuccoured him and rejkewed his love. Spen r 
My uncles both are /lain in refciiing me. Shakefp 

W e’re befet with thieves 3 

Refcue thy miftrefs, if thou be a man. Shakefp. 

Dr. Bancroft underftood the church excellently, and had 
almoft refeued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar 
He that is fo lure of his particular election, as to refolve 
he can never fall, if he commit thofe afts, againft which 
fcripture is plain, that they that do them lhall not inherit 
eternal life, muft necefiarily refolve, that nothing but the re¬ 
moving his fundamental error can refcue him from the fuper- 
ftructive. _ Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Who was that juft man, whom had not heav’n 
Refcu'd , had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? Milton, 

Riches cannot rej'cue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the Have. Dryden. 
Re'scue. n. j. [; refcouffc , refcojfe, old Fr. refeufus , low Lat.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 

How comes it, you 

Have holp to make this refcue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Re'scuer. n.f. [from refcue.] One that relcues. 
Resea'rch. n.f. [recherche, Fr.] Enquiry3 learch. 

By a Ikilful application of thofe notices, may be gained in 
fuch refearches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty¬ 
ing mines and draining fens. " Gtanvill's Scepf. 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may have fallen, to 
the better confideration of others, who fhall have made re - 
fearch into this bufinefs with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, fuch as the refearches of 
human wifdom fought for, but could not difcover. Mgers. 
T.o Research, v. a. [rechercher , Fr.] To examine5 to 
enquire. 

It is not eafy to refearch with due diftindlion, in the a&ions 
of eminent perfonages, both how much may have been ble- 
mifhed by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by 
their own felicity. TPotton's Buckingham . 

To Resea / t. v. a. [re zn&feat.] To feat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you refeat him 
Upon his father’s throne ? Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Reset zer. n. f. One that feizes again. 

Reseizure, n.f. [re and feizure.] Repeated feizure 3 feizure 
a fecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation 3 it is now the 
more eafy to judge of the forfeiture or refeizure : deface the 
image, and you divert the right. Bacon. 

Rese mblance. n. f [refemblance, Fr.] Likenefs 3 fimilitudej 
reprefentation. 

Thefe fenfible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
refemblances formed according to things fpiritual, whereunto 
they ferve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 
Faireft refemblance of thy maker fair. 

Thee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to pleafe 3 they 
bear a great refemblance to each other. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

The quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with 
the thing producing it 3 wherefore, we look on it as a bare 
eftedt of power. Locke. 

They are but weak refemblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfedt copies that may acquaint us with the general defign, 
but can never exprefs the life of the original. Addifon. 

So chymifts boaft they have a povv’r, 

From the dead afhes of a flow’r. 

Some faint refemblance to produce. 

But not the virtue. Swift's MifellanUs. 

I cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope . 

To Resemble, v. a. [refembler, Fr.] 

i. To compare 3 to reprefent as like fomethins; elfe. 

Moft fafely may we refemble ourfelves to God, in refpedt of 
that pure faculty, which is never feparate from the love of 
God. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

The torrid parts of Africk are rejmbled to a libbard’s fkin, 
the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperfenefs of ha¬ 
bitations. Brerewopd on Languages. 
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• * ; -fortune we are afraid that the like misfortunes may 

who refimUe the chafer. AUifin 

ToRtsE'ND. v.a. [rezn&Jend.] To fend back; to 

again. Not in ufe. 

I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb. 

Tokens and letters, which (he did refend. 

To RESE'NT. [reffentir, Fr.] 

! To take well or ill. _ r , . 

A ferious confideration of the mineral treafures of his ter¬ 
ritories, and the practical difeoveries of them by way of my 
nhilofophical theory, he then fo well rejented, that-afterwards, 
upon a mature digeftion of my whole defign, he commanded 
me to let your lordftiips underftand, how great an inclination 

. he hath to further fo hopeful a work. Bacon. 

2. To take ill ; to confider as an injury or affront. 1 ms is 

now the moft ufual fenfe. 

Thou with fcorn 

And anger would’ft refent the offer’d wrong. Milton. 

Rese'nter. n.f [from refent.] One who feels injuries deeply. 
The earl was the worft philofopher, being a great rejenter , 
and a w T eak diffembler of the leaft difgrace. Wotton. 

Rfsf.'ntful. adj. [refent and^ full.] Malignant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to anger, aiuflong retaining it. 

Resf/ntincly. adv. [from re;enting.] With dfep fenfe; 

with ftrong perception ; with anger. 

Hvlobares judicioully and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. , Moris Divine Dialogues. 

Rese nt m eNT. n. f [ reffentiment , Fr.] 

1, Strong perception of good or ill. 

He'retains vivid 1 efentments of the more folid morality. 

Mo es Divine Dialogues. 
Some faces we admire and dote on 3 others, in our impar¬ 
tial apprehenfions, no lefs defendng, we can behold without 
relent ment ; yea, with an invincible difregard. Glanvill. 

What he hath of fenfible evidence, the very grand work 
of his demonftration, is but the knowledge of his own re - 
fentment 3 but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that are confcious to them 3 and how they are in 
themfelves, only he that made them. Glanvill's Scepji 

2. Deep fenfe of injury. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentmeni fhow. 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without fome envy, and a juft: refentment againft 
the oppofite conduct of others, reflect upon that generoiity, 
wherewith the heads of a ftruggling faction treat thofe who 
will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 

Reservation, n.f. [refervation, Fr.] 

1. Referve 5 concealment of fomet’ning in the mind. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I parted 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Cbatles. 

We fwear with Jeiuitical equivocations and mental refer¬ 
vations. Sanderfon agaivjl the Covenant. 

2. Something kept back 3 fomething not given up. 

Ourfelf by monthly courfe, 

With refervation of an hundred knights. 

By you to be fuftain’d, fhall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This is academical rejervation in matters of eafy truth, or 
rather fceptical infidelity againft the evidence of reafon. Bro. 

Thefe opinions Steele and his fadtion are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the prefent miniftry 3 
with what refei vation to the honour of the queen, I cannot 
determine. Sivift's Mifccllanies . 

3. Cuftody 3 ftate of being treafured up. 

He will’d me, 

In heedful’ft refervation , to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufive were. 

More than they of note. Shakefp. 

Rese'rvatory. n.f [refervoir, Fr.] Place in which any 
thing is referved or kept. 

How I got fuch notice of that fubterranean refervatory as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein 
perufe the propofitions concerning earthquakes. Woochvard. 

To RESE 7 RVE. v. a. [referver, Er. referuo , I/at.] 

1. To keep in ftore 3 to fave to fome other purpofe. 

I could add many probabilities of the names of places; 
but they lhould be too long for this, and I referve them for 
another. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Haft thou feen the treafures of the hail, which I have re¬ 
ferved againft the day of trouble ? Job xxxviii. 27 . 

David houghed all the chariot horfes, but referved of them 
for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

Flowers 

Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton 

2. To retain 3 to keep 3 to hold. 

Referve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. 

Will he rejove his anger for ever ? will he keep it to the 
end ? v* 

- 1 - 1 ^ J er ' ni * 

3. I o lay up to a future time. 

The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
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tations, and to referve the unjuft unto the day of judgment to 
be punifhed. J Peter ii. 9. 

The breach feems like the feiffures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, and refervts 
its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

Conceal your efteem and love in your own breaft, and re¬ 
ferve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swift. 

Reserve, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched. 

The affent may be withheld upon this fuggeftion, that I 
know not yet all that may be faid : and therefore, though I 
be beaten, it is not neceffary I fhould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in referve behind. Locke. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, befides the oil in their lamps, carried likewife 
a referve infomeother veffel for a continual fupply. Tillotfon, 

3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general fcheme, it is 
ftill with certain referves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgement. Addifon's Freeholder . 

4. Exception 3 prohibition. 

Is knowledge fo defpis’d ? 

Or envy, or what referve furbids to tafte ? Milton. 

5. Exception in favour. 

Each has fome darling luft, which pleads for a referve, and 
which they would fain reconcile to the expe&ations of re¬ 
ligion. Rogers's Sermons . 

6. Modefty 3 caution in perfonal behaviour. 

Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid. 

My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin’d, 

Left all referve, and all the fex behind. Prior* 

Rese'rved. adj. [from referve.] 

1. Modeft 3 not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv'd to all, 

None could himfelf the favour’d lover call. JValJh. 

2. Sullen ; not open ; not frank. 

Nothing referv'd or Fallen was to fee, 

But fweet regards. Dryden. 

Rese'rvedly. adv. [from re erved.] • 

1. Not with franknefs 5 not with opennefs ; with referve. 

I muft give only fliort hints, and write but obfcurely and 
refervedly, until I have opportunity to exprefs my fentiments 
with greater copioufnefs and perfpicuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupuloufly 3 coldly. 

He fpeaks rejerv'dly, but he fpeaks with force 3 
Nor can a word be chang’d but for a worfe. Pope. 

Rese'rvedness. n. f [from referved.] Clofenefs 3 want of 
franknefs 3 want of opennefs. 

Oblerve their gravity 

And their refervednefs , their many cautions 
Fitting their perfons. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 

By formality, I mean fomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a folemn rejervednefs , which may well 
conftft with honefty. Wotton. 

There was great warinefs and refe>vednefs, and fo great a 
jealoufy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re¬ 
ceive vifits. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Diffimulation can but juft guard a man within the compafs 
of his own perfonal concerns, which yet may be more effec¬ 
tually done by that filence and refervednefs, that every man 
may innocently praaife. South's Sermons. 

Rese'rver. n.J. [from referve.] One that referves. 

Reservoi'r. n.f. [reservoir, Fr.] Place where any thino- is 
kept in ftore. ' & 

There is not a fpring or fountain, but are well provided 
with huge citterns and rejervoirs of rain and fnow-water. Add. 
Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore. 

Sees but a backward fteward for the poor 3 
This year a refervoir 3 to keep and fpare; 

f iX h c e Tr/^r a n f0Untain f P outin S throu g h I'is heir. Pott. 

To RESE T FEE. v. a. [re and fettle. ] To fettle a^ain. 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the leaft article, even of 
ufurped prerogative, to rejcttle the minds of thofe princes in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the confequences of the 
emperor’s death. 

Resettlement, n.f. [from rifettk.] J 

1. The a£t of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paffions, and the refettlement of my 
di compofed foul, I coniider that grief is the moft abfurd of 

_ Tut e /i P f 10 ?r r • Norris's Mifcellanies. 

2. 1 he ftate of fettling again. J 

Some roll their calk to mix it with the lees, and, after a 
refettlement, they rack it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

nsi ance. n.f [from refiant.] Refidence 3 abode 3 dwel- 
Rejtance and refiant are now only ufed in law 
The king forthwith banifhed all Flemings out of his king¬ 
dom, commanding his merchant adventurers, which had = a 

refance in Antwerp, to return d , » , rit a 

R/• r V ' V ~ Bacon's Henry VIE 

RtSIANT. mlj. [rejjeant^u ] Refident; prefent m a place 

Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the Turks ^reai 
lieutenant m Europe is always refiant , before that the Hmi-a- 
nans were aware. KnoUes’s Hifloof tbeTttrh 

T lie AUobroges here refiant in Rome. 4 r«/. John/. 
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To RESFDE. v. n. [refideo , Lat. refider, Fr.] 

1, To have abode ; to live ; to dwell; to be prefent. 

Hqw can God with fuch refide ? Milton . 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls refide ; 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds. Dryden's JEneis. 

2. [ Rfifido , Lat.] To fink; to fubfide ; to fall to the bottom. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 
& mouldy fubftance ; there ref ding in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. Boyle . 

Residence, n./ [irefdence , Fr.] 

1. Act of dwelling in a place. 

Something holy lodges in that breafl, 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air. 

To teftify his hidden refdence. Milton. 

There was a great familiarity between the confeffor and 
duke William ; for the confeffor had often made considerable 
refidences in Normandy. . Hale's Laiu of England. 

2 . Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower, 

Poifon hath refdence and medicine power. Sbakefp. 

Underftand the fame 

Of fifh within their wat’ry refdence. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguftus for fome time, 
and the refdence of Tiberius for feveral years. Addifon. 

3. [From ref do , Lat.] That which fettles at the bottom of 
liquours. 

Separation is. wrought by weight, as in the ordinary refi- 
clcnce or fettlement of liquors. Bacon. 

Our cleared: waters, and fuch as feem Ample unto fenfe, 
are much compounded unto reafon, as may be obfervecPin 
the evaporation of water, wherein, befides a terreous refi- 
dence , fome fait is alfo found. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Resident, adj. [refdens , Lat. ref dent, Fr.] Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objedion ; not thinking it ne- 
ceflary, that Chrifl fhould be perfonally prefent or rejident on 
earth in the millenium. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He is not faid to be ref dent in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpofe of retiring immediately ; fo alfo he is faid to 
be abfent, who is abfentwith his family. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

President, n. f [from the adj.] An agent, minifter, or officer 
refiding in any diftant place with the dignity of an ambaflador. 

The pope fears the Englifh will Puffer nothing like a 
ref dent or conful in his kingdoms. Addifon. 

Residentiary, adj. [from refident.] Holding refidence. 
Chrift was the condudor of the Ifraelites into the land of 
Canaan, and their refdentiary guardian. More. 

Resi'dual. 7 adj. [from refduum , Lat.] Relating to the 
Resi'duary. 3 refidue; relating to the part remaining. 

’Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the rcfduary advantage 
of the eflate left him by the deceafed. Aylijfe. 

Rf/sidue. n. f [refidu, Fr. refduum,F,2X.] The remaining 
part; that which is left. 

The caufes are all fuch as expel the moll volatile parts of 
the blood, and fix the refidue. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

To Resie'ge. v. a. [re and fege , Fr.] To feat again. Obfolete. 
In wretched prifon long he did remain, 

T ill they outreigned had their utrnofl date. 

And then therein refeiged was again, 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Fairy ^ ueen, b. ii. 
To RTSFGN. v. a. [ refgner , Fr. refgno , Lat.] 

1. To give up a claim or poffeflion. 

Rcfgn 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held. Sbakefp. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him, 

That thus I have refgn'd to you my charge'. Shakejp. 

To her thou didft refign thy place. Milton. 

Phoebus refgns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

Ev’ry Ifmena would refgn her breafl; 

And ev’ry dear Hippolytus be bleft. Prior. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever fhall refgn their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they Hill within the line of 
vulgarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Defirous to refgn and render back 
All I receiv’d. Milton. 

Thofe, who always refgn their judgment to the lafl man 
they heard or read, truth never finks into thofe men’s minds ; 
but, cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid be¬ 
fore them, and as foon lofe and refign it to the next that 
comes in their way. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence. With up emphatical. 

What more reafonable, than that we fhould in all things 
refgn up ourfelves to the will of God. Tillotjon. 

4. To fubmit; particularly to fubmit to providence. 

Happy the man, who fludies nature’s laws. 

His mind poflelfing in a quiet ftate, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refgn'd to fate: Dry den, 

A firm, yet cautious, mind. 

Sincere, though prudent 3 conflant, yet refgn'd. Pope. 
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5. To fubmit without refinance or murmur. 

What thou art, refign to death. Sbakefp.' Henrv Vt 

Resignation, n.f. [refignation, Fr.] * 

1. The ad of refigning or giving up a claim or pofleflion. 

Do that office of thine own good will ; 

The ref gnat ion of thy ftate and crown. Sbakefp . R' lc h tt 
H e intended to procure a refignation of the rights of t} * 
king’s majefty’s fillers and others, entitled to the pofTelfion of 
the crown. jfayw A 

2. Submiflion ; unrefifting acquiefcence. 

We cannot exped, that any one fhould readily quit hia own 
opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an au¬ 
thority, which the underftanding acknowledges nor. Lock' 
There is a kind of fluggifh refignation , as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery, that very f ew 
will recover themfelves out of it. Addil' 

3. Submiflion without murmur to the will of God. \ * 

Resi'gner. n.f. [from refgn.] One that refigns. 
Resi'gnment. n.f [from refign.] Ad of reiigning. 
Resilience. }n. f. [from rejilio, Lat.] The aft of ftartii 
Resiliency. 3 orleaping back. 

If you ftrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way; whether there be any fuch ref lienee i n 
echoes, that is, whether a man fhall hear better if he ftand 
afide the body repercuffing, than if he ftand where hefpeaketh 
may be tried. _ Bacon's Natural Hifipn\ 

Resi'lient. adj. [refliens, Lat.] Starting orJpringing back." 
Resili'tion. n. f [refilio , Lat.j The act of ipringino- back- 
refilience. "" 0 ’ 

RE'SIN. n.f. [; refine , Fr. refina , Lat.] The fat fulphurous 
parts of fome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art, 
and will incorporate with oil or fpirit, not an aqueous men- 
ftruum. Ehfincy. 

Resinous, adj, [from refin ; ref neux, Fr.] Containingrefill- 
confifting of refin. 

Ref nous gums, diffolved in fpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 

Re'sinousness. n.J'. [from ref nous.] The quality of beino- 

Rfsipi scence. n.f [refpifeence, P r. refpijcentia , low Lat,] 
Wifdom after the fad: ; repentance. 

To RESIST, v. a. [refifio, Lat. reffter , Fr.] 

1. To oppofe ; to act againfl. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refifi , 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

And perifh conflant fools. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Submit to God ; refifi the devil, and he will flee. Ja. iv. 

2 . To not admit impreflion or force. 

Nor keen nor lolid could refifi that edge. Milton. 

Resistance. ~)[i efjlance, Pr. 1 his word, like many others, 
Resi'stence. J is differently written, as it is fuppofed to have 
come from the Latin or the French.] 

1. The act of refilling; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and that no re- 
fiflance was made againfl him, fent away ail his forces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreflion. 

The reffance of bone to cold is greater than of flefh; for 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone refjlcth , whereby the 
cold becometh more eager. Bacon. 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind. 

That not an arrow does rej'fiance find. Waller. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it ariles 
from the reffance which we find in body to the entrance of 
any other body into the place it pofieftes. Locke . 

But that part of the reffience, which arifes from the vis 
inertiae, is proportional to the denfityof the matter, and can¬ 
not be diminifhed by dividing the matter into imallerparts, 
nor by any other means, than by decreafing the denfity of 
the medium. Newton's (Jpticks. 

Resistibi'lity. n.f. [from refflible.] Quality of refilling. 

VV hether the rcfijlibility of Adam’s realon did not equiva¬ 
lence the facility of Eve’s fedudion, vve refer unto fjchool- 
men - BrOman's Vulgar Errours. 

The name body, being the complex idea of extenlion and 
refiftibility , together, in the fame fubjed, thefe two ideas are 
not exadlly one and the fame. Locke. 

Resistible, adj. [from refifi.] That may be refilled. 

That is irreliftible; this, though potent, yet is in its own na¬ 
ture refftible by the will of man ; though it many times pre¬ 
vails by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Resistless, adj. [from refifi.] Irrefiftable; that cannot be 
oppofed. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden and re- 
ffilefi aflaults of death. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

All at once to force reffilefs way. Mi It or. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame reffilejs power may plead fo£jne. Drydcn. 

She chang’d her ftate ; 

Reffilefs in her love, as in her hate. Drydcn , 

"1 hough thine eyes reffilejs glances dart, 

A flronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logit . 

Resolvable- 
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Resolvable, adj. [from refolve.] 

1. That may be analyfed or feparated.^ . , 

Pride is of fuch intimate connection with ingratitude, that 
the adions of ingratitude feem diredly rejolvablc into pride, 
as the principal reafon of them. ^ South. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch- 
rnent> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Capable of folution or of being made lefs obfeure. 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the caufes bell refolvable 
from obfervations made in the countries themfelves, the parts 
through which they pafs. Brown's VAgar Errours. 

Reso luble, adj. [refoluble,Fr. re and folubilis, Lat.] That 
may be melted or diilblved. 

Three is not precifely the number of the diffind elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are refoluble by fire. Boyle. 

To RESCKLVE. v. a. [refolvo, Lat. refoudre, Fr.] 

I. To inform ; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences beft refolved, and in 
moft agreeable fort unto God and nature refolved, when they 
are fo far perfuaded, as thofe grounds of perfuafion will 
bear. Hooker , b. n.f 7. 

Give me fome breath. 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 

I will rejolve your grace immediately. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

I cannot brook delay, rejolve me now ; 

And what your pleafure is, {hall fatisfy me. Shakejp. 

Refolve me, ftrangers, whence and what you are? D>yd. 

2^ Tofolve; to clear. 

Examine, fift, and refolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they fpring, and it fhall clearly 
appear, that the moft which can be infered upon fuch plenty 
of divine teftimonies, is only this, that fome things, which 
they maintain, do feem to have been out of feripture not ab¬ 
surdly gathered. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

I rejolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor¬ 
tunity to let the world fee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they fay. King Charles. 

He always bent himfelf rather judicioufly to rejolve, than 
by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge 
of thefe repofes, will eafily refolve thofe difficulties which per¬ 
plex them. Drydcn's Dufrcjnoy. 

The man, who would refolve the work of fate, 

May limit number. Prior. 

Happinels, it was prefently refolved by all, muft be fome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of human 
. nature, attainable by every man, independent on fortune. 

Rogers's Sermons 

3- To fettle in an opinion. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth, 

Your faithful fervice, and your toil in war. Sbakefp. 

4. To fix in a determination. 

Good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee refolv'd 

To undergo with me one guilt. Milton. 

I run to meet th’ alarms, 

Refolv'd on death, refolv'd to die in arms. Dryden. 

Refolv'd for fea, the Slaves thy baggage pack ; 

Nothing retards thy voyage, unlefs ° 

.1 h y other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. Drydcn's P erf us. 

5. To fix in conftancy ; to confirm. 

Quit presently the chapel, or refolve you 
For more amazement: 

I’ll make the ftatue move. RknlpCh 

6. To melt; to diflblve. Jh 

RfoLing is bringing a fluid, which is new concreted, into 
the ftate of fluidity again. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

V egetable falts rejolve the coagulated humours of a human 
body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the folids, and diflblvino- 

7 . “k -Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

Into what can we refolve this ftrong inclination of mankind 
to this error? it is altogether unimaginable, but that the rea¬ 
fon 0M0 univei fa a confent fhould be conflant. Tillotfon. 

1 e immortal fouls, who once were men. 

And now refolv'd to elements agen. Dryden. 

rrinn! 1 r e i de T ta S tUm D P ° n ^ P ° int ’ and re flve all into a 

at Rome - Baker ' s ™ 

1. To determine ; to decree within one’s felf. 

Confirm’d, then I refolve 
Adam {hall fhare with me. 

Covetoufneft is like the fea, that receives the tribute of all 
rivers, though far unlike it in lending anv back • f 
thofe Who have rr/OvrJ upon chc ihrivmg foil of pletT 

, a: Krsssa.*-' h "» “■« *». 

Have I not hideous death within my view ? 

Ketaining but a quantity of life. 

Which bleeds away, ev’n as a form of wax 

Rejoheth from its figure ’gainft the fire. Shakefp% 
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No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman’s power, or try’d the force of love; 

All tempers yield and foften in thofe fires, 

Our honours, interefts, refolving down, 

Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern's Oroonoko. 
When the blood flagnates in any part, it firfl coagulates, 
then refolvcs and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To be fettled in opinion. 

Let men refolve of that as they pleafe : this every intelli¬ 
gent being muft grant, that there is fomething that is himfelf, 
that he would have happy. Locke . 

Reso'lve. n.f. [from the verb.] Refolution; fixed determination. 
I’m glad, you thus continue your rejolve , 

To fuck the fweets of fweet philofophy. Sbakefp . 

When he fees 

Himfelf by dogs, and dogo by men purfu’d, 

He ftraight revokes his bold refolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham . 

Caefar’s approach has fummon’d us together. 

And Rome attends her fate from our refolves. Addif. Cato . 
Reso'lvedly. adv. [from refolved.] With firmnefs and con¬ 
ftancy. 

A man may be refolvedly patient unto death ; fo that it is 
not the mediocrity of refolution, which makes the virtue; 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. Grew's Cofmol. 

Resc/lvedness. n.f. [from refolved.] Refolution; conftancy; 
firmnefs. 

This refolvednefs , this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reafon be imagined a preparative to its remiflion. D. of Piety. 
ResoTvent. n.f. [refolvens, Latin.] That which has the 
power of caufing folution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require repellents ; 
and in the increafe, fomewhat of rejolvents ought to be 
mixed. JVifemaris Surgery. 

Laclefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain a moft 
wholefome juice, rejolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reso'lver. n.f [from refolve.’] 

1. One that forms a firm refolution. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confequently God 
that faw that, cannot be thought to have juflified that unfin- 
cere refolvcr , that dead faith. Hammond's Praft. Catech. 

2. One that diflolves; one that feparates parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 
and univerfal refolver of mixed bodies. Boyle. 

REfoOLUTE. adj, [refolu , Fr.J Determined; fixed ; con- 
flant; fleady ; firm. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute ; laugh to foorn 
The pow r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shad/p. Macbeth. 

Edward is at hand 

, Read ) r t0 % ht J therefore be refolute. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
Resolutely, adv. [from refolute.] Determinated; firmly; 
conftantly; fleadily. 1 

We re, olutely m ull, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofcommon. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, defpifes the pleafures of 
lin, and notwithftanding all the allurements of fenfe perfifts 
rejolutely in his courfe. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

borne of thofe fads he examines, fome he rejolutely denies - 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
with unnatural turns Swift's Mifccllenies. 

Re soluteness »./ [from refolute.] Determinatenefs ; ftate 
of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my refolutenejs to make ufe of my ears, not tongue, 
could do, was to make them acquiefce. 

Resolu'tkjn. n.f [rfilutio, Lat. refolution, Fr.] * 

1. A£t of clearing difficulties. J 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals efcape due rela- 
tion, they fall into great obfeurities, and fuch as future ages 
feldom red uce into a rejolution. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

The unravelling and refolution of the difficulties, that are 
met^with in the execution of the defign, are the end of an 

2. Analyfis; ad of feparating any thing into Snftkuem^frk* 

thp^r 0 he / re ei r. impU (GS ° f lenfe ’ memor y a nd inftind, all 
the fa acities of brutes may be reduced; though wittv men 

by analytical refolution, have chymically extraded an' artifi- 

3 . Diffol S uhon° Ut thdr aai ° nS - ^ 0ri *- °f Mankind. 
A n ‘lY 01 , ! pr!ngs of extreme cold countries, the firft heats 

mid?“ed Wh ‘ Ch Pr ° Ceed ° U£ ° f th£ t-T* °/ HU - 

4. [From r^lute .1 Fixed determination; fettled 

I th progrefs of this bufinefs, b 

Ere a determinate refolution, 
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How much this is in every man’s power, by making refo- 
lutions to himfelf, is eafy to try. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 
be called fufpenfion; that which anfwers to invention, refo- 
lution: and that which, in the phantaftick will, is obftinacy, 
is conftancy in the intelledlual. Grew's Cofmol. 

5. Conftancy ; firmnefs ; fteadinefs in good or bad. 

The reft of the Helots, which were othervvife fcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of refolution ; as if their 
captain had been a root, out of which their courage had 
fprung. Sidney. 

I would unftate myfelf to be in a due refolution. Shake/p, 
They, who governed the parliament, had the refolution to 
act thole monftrous things. Clarendon , h. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not what refolution from defpair. Milton. 

6. Determination of a caufe in courts of juftice. 

Nor have we all the atfts of parliament or of judicial reso¬ 
lutions , which might occafion fuch alterations. Hale. 

Resolutive, adj. [refolutus, Lat. refolutifo Fr.] Having the 
power to diftolve. 

Re'sonancf. n. f [from refono y Lat.] Sound; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there were fome 
famous lutes that attained not their full feafoning and beft re- 
fonance , till they were about fourfcore years old. - Boyle. 

Re'sonant. adj. \yrefonna71t , Fr. refonans , Lat.] Refounding. 

His volant touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

To Reso'rt. v. n. [ rejfortir , Fr.] 

1. To have recourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other counfels, and 
to provide force to chaftife them, who had fo much defpifed 
all his gentler remedies. ■ Clarendon , b. ii. 

2. To go publickly. 

Thither (hall all the valiant youth refort , 

And from his memory inflame their breafts 

To matchlefs valour. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs refort. Pope. 

3. To repair to. 

The fons of light 

Hafted, ref or ting to the fummons high. Milton. 

To Argos’ realms the victor god reforts , 

And enters cold Crotopus’ humble courts. Pope. 

4. To fall back. In law. 

1 he inheritance of the fon never refortid to the mother or 
to any of her anceftors, but both were totally excluded from 
the fucceffion. Hale's Law of England. 

Reso'rt. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Frequency ; aflembly ; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueftion’d in that thick refort. Dry den. 

2. Concourfe; confluence. 

The like places of refort are frequented by men out of 
place. Sivift's Miscellanies. 

3. A <51 of vifiting. 

Join with me to forbid him her rcfort. Shakefp. 

4. [Reffort, Fr.] Movement; active power; fpring. 

Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that cannot 
fink into the main of it. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathlefs deftiny, 

Whole dark reforts fince prudence cannot know, 

In vain it would provide for what fhall be. Dryden. 

To Resou'nd. v. a. [refono, Lat. refonner, Fr.] 

1. To echo ; to found back ; to celebrate by found. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery loudly refounded 
the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Peacbam. 

The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
• Incompals’d (hall refound thee ever bleft. Milton. 

2 . To found ; to tell fo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 

Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe ! refound. Pope. 

3. To return founds ; to found with any noife. 

With other echo late I taught your fhades. 

To anfwer and rejGund far other fong. Milton. 

To Resou'nd. v. 7 1. 1 o be echoed back. 

What refounds in fable or romance of Uther’s fons. Milt. 
What is common fame, which founds from all quarters of 
the world, and refounds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent lye ? South's Sermons. 

Resou'rce. n.f. [It is commonly written resource , which fee: 
rcfjource , Fr. Skinner derives it from refoudre , Fr. to fpring up.] 
Some new or unexpected means that offer; refort; expedient. 

Pallas view’d 

His foes purfuing, and his friends purfu’d ; 

Us’d threatnings, mix’d with pray’ers, his laft refource; 
With thefe to move their minds, with thole to Are their 
force. Dryden. 

To Reso'w. v. a. [re and few.] To fow anew. 

Over wet at fov/ing time breedeth much dearth, infomuch 
• as they are forced to refow fummer corn.. Bacon . 

To Respea'k. v. n. [re and fpeak.] To anfwer. 

The great cannon to the clouds fhall tell, 

And the king’s rowfe the heav’n fhall bruit again, 

Ref pea king earthlv thunder. Shakefp. Hamlet . 


To RESPE'CT. v. a. [refpeftus y Lat.] 

1. To regard; to have regard to. 

Claudio, I quake, 

Left thou fhould’ft feven winters more refpeft 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakefp. Mcaffor Meal 

In orchards and gardens we do not fo much repeft beautv* 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon 

2. [ Refpcfter , Fr.] To confider with a‘lower degree of reverence* 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 
eye of a refpefted friend. . Sidney. 

Whoever taftes, 1 -- 

Refpeft that ancient 
I always loved and 

3. To have relation to. 

4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole ; whereas 
were there fuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap- 
proachment, it would more direCtly refpeft them. Brown. 

Palladius advileth, the front of his houfe fhould fo rejpei ? 
the South, that in the firft angle it receive the rifing' rays of 
the winter fun, and decline a little from the winter fetting 
thereof. Brown s Pulgar Ertours. 

Respe'ct; n.f. [refpeft, Fr. refpeftus,Ldt..] 

1. Regard; attention. 

You have too much refpeft upon the world; 

They lofe it, that do buy it with much care. Sha’eft. 

I love 

My country’s good with a refpeft more tender 

Than mine own life. Shake p. Coriolanm, 

2. Reverence ; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not fname rejpeft ; but give me leave 
To take that courfe by your content and voice. Shake r p. 
./Eneas mull: be drawn a luppliant to Dido, with rejpeft .in 
his geftures, and humility in his eyes. Dryden's Dufrejhcy. 

1 found the king abandon’d to negleCf ; 

Seen without awe, and ferv’d without rejpeft, Prior. 

3. Awful kindnefs. 

He, that will have his fon have a refpeft for him, muft 
have a great reverence for his fon. Locke. 

4. Goodwill. 

Pembroke has got 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpeft ; 

No other obligation ? 

That promifes more thoufands. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The Lord had rejpeft unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 

5. Partial regard. 

It is not good to have refpeft of perfons in judgment. Prov. 

6. Reverend character. 

Many of the beft refpeft in Rome, 

Groaning under this age’s yoke. 

Have wifh’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You muft ufe them with fit repeals, according to thebondsof 
nature ; but you are of kin to their perfons, noterrors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of fear rejpeft, 
and bountiful to the loldier, according to any fpecial value 
which he fpied in any. Wotton's Buckingham. 

8. Confideration ; motive. 

Whatfoever fecret refpefts were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. Hooker. 

The love of him, and this refpeft befide; 

For that my grandfire was an Englifhman, 

Awakes my confcience to confefs all this. Shakefp . 

Since that refpefts of fortune are his love, 

I fhall not be his wife. Shakefp. King Lear. 

9. Relation ; regard. 

In refpeft of the fuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juftice, and with as much fpeed as you may. Bacon. 

I have reprefented to you the excellency of the chriflian 
religion, in rejpeft of its clear difeoveries of the nature ot 
God, and in refpeft of the perfection of its laws. Tillotfon. 

Every thing which is imperfedt, as the world muft be ac¬ 
knowledged in many refpefts, had fome caufe which pro¬ 
duced it. Tillotfon. 

They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with refpeft 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral 
titles. Tillotfon. 

Rispe'cter. n.f [from refpeft.] One that has partial regard. 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the fight of 
God than another ; otherwife he would be a rejpefter of per- 
lons : for he hath propofed the fame falvation to all. Swift. 

Respectful, adj. [rejpeft and full.] Ceremonious; full of 
outward civility. 

Will you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From this dear bofom fhall I ne’er be torn ? 

Or you grow cold, refpeftful, or forfworn ? Prior. 

With humble joy, and with refpeftful fear, 

The lift’ning people fhall his ftory hear. Prior. 

Respe'ct fully. adv. [from refpeftful.] With fome degree of 
reverence. 

To your glad genius facrifice this day, 

Let common meats refoeftfully give way. Dryden. 

Respective. 


Shakefp. 


iet mm witn graterui neart 
loyal houfe. Philips, 

rejpefted Sir William. Swift to Gay . 
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Respective. adj. [from nfpeB .] 

1. Particular j relating to particular perfons or things. 

Moles mentions the immediate caufes, and St. Peter the 
more remote and fundamental caufes, that conftitution of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to 
their refpeftive waters, which made that world obnoxious to 
a delude. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

When fo many prefent themfelves before their refpeftive 
mamftrates to take the oaths, it may not be improper to awaken 
a due fenle of their engagements. Addifon. 

2. [Re/feftif, Fr.] Relative; not abfolute. 

The .medium intended is not an abfolute, but a refpeftive 
medium : the proportion recommended to all is the fame ; 
but the things to be defired in this proportion will vary. Rog. 

3. Worthy of reverence. Not in ufe. 

What fhould it be, that he refpe&s in her. 

But I can make refpeftive in myfelf. Shakefp; 

4. Accurate ; nice ; careful; cautious. Obfolete. 

Refpeftive and wary men had rather feek quietly their own, 
and wifli that the world may go well, fo it be not long of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themfelves advifers 
for the common good. Hooker , b. v. f 1. 

He was exceeding refpeftive and precile. ■ Raleigh. 

Respectively, adv. [from refpedlbue.] 

1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Englifh and Flemifh 
began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved 
them by all means to difpofe their fovereigns refpeftively to 
open the intercourfe again. Bacon. 

The impreflions from the objebfs of the fenfes do mingle 
refpeftively every one with his kind. Bacon's Natural Hi ftory. 

Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaft and Weft are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed 
and unalterable fituation, which they have refpeftively in the 
whole body of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

The principles of thofe governments are refpeftively dif- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of fenfe and virtue in 
both parties. Addifon s Freeholder, N * 54. 

2. Relatively ; not abfolutely. 

If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerfal, Mofes would not then have faid, eaft- 
ward in Eden, feeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weft, but 
refpeftively. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

3. Partially ; with refpeci to private views. Obfolete. 

Among the minifters themfelves, one being fo far in efti- 
mation above the reft, the voices of the reft'were likely to 
be given for the moft part refpeftively with a kind of fecret 

% dependency. Hooker's Preface. 

4. W ith great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very refpeftively welcome. Shak. 

Respe. rsion. 7 i. f. [ rejpcrfo, Lat.] I he act of fprinklin'*". 

Respira rioN. n.f [rejpn'ation, fr, refpiratio, from 7 'efbiro* 
Lat.] Jt 


v \ j-' 

n, 


r"' 

h 


Pfi.r < 


I. The a£l of breathing. 


Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the fea was the refpiration of the world, drawing i n 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon. 

Syiups or other expectoratives do not advantage in coughs 
by fl.pping down between the epiglottis ; for, as I inftanccd 
before, that muft neceflarly occalion a greater cough and 
dtfScuityo \ reflation. Harvey on Confumpuons. 

' I he author of nature foreknew the neceflity of rains and 
. dews to the prefent ftruaure of plants, and the ttfes of rem 
anon to animals; and therefore created thofe correfpondert 


properties in the atmofphere. 

2. Relief from toil. 

Till the day 

Appear of refpiration to the juft. 


Bentley s Ser7710ns. 


- p And '; cn S eiln “ to the wicked. Milton’s Par. Loft, b xii 
o RESPt'jtE. V. U. [rrjp.ro, Lat. refpirer, Fr.] J ' 

. I o breathe. J 

I he ladies gaip’d, and fcarcely could refpire ; 

J? r . ca j h , th py drew > no longer air, but lire. 


Dryden. 


The fainty knights were icorchU 
l. To catch breath. 

Till breathlefs both themfelves afide retire 
Where foaming math their cruel tudes they whet, 

.d trample th earth the whiles they may refpire. F ® 
1 , a prisoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 7 ' 

I he atrimpr,fon’d alfo, clofe and damp 
Lnwhokiome draught; but here I feel amends 
e he breath of heav’n frefh blowing n».r^ \ r 

With day-fpring born , here 
3 - To reft; to take rclt from toil. JP 

Hark ! he Itiikes the golden lyre • 

And fee ! the tortur’d ghofts refpire', 
oee lhady forms advance f t, , n , 

RESPITE. j: [refyit, Fr. j P °U 5 CcaBa. 

*. Reprieve; fufpenfion of a capital fentence. 

, I had hope to (pend 

Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
l hat muft be mortal to us both. 7 mtm > 


Wifdotr eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment's refpite lor the learned head ; 

Judges of writings and of men have dy'd, 

2. Paufe ; interval. 

The fox then counfel'd th’ ape, for to require 
Refpite till morrow t 1 anfwer his deiire. Hubberd's Trlr„ 
'I'his cuftomary war, which troubleth all the world, giveth 
little rejpite or breathing time of peace, doth ufually borrow 
pretence from the neceiiary, to make itielf appear more 
honeft. Raleigh's Ejfnys . 

Some paufe and refpite only I require. 

Till with my tears I ihall have quench’d my fire. Dtnham • 
To Respi'te. v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To relieve by a paufe. 

In what bow’r or fhade 

Thou find’ft him, from die heat of noon retir'd. 

To rejpite his day-labour with repaft, 

Or with repofe. Milton s Paradife Lof y b. V# 

2. [Rejpiter, o\<\ Fr.] Tofu/pend; to delay. 

An adl palled for the fansfuciion of the officers of the king’s 

army, by which they were promifed payment, upon the pub- 
lick faith, in November following ; till which time they were 
to rejpite it, and be contented that the common foldiers and 
inferior officers Ihould be fatisfied upon their difbanding. 

Clare 7 idon . 

Resplendence }n.f [from refplendent.] Luftre; bright- 
Resple'ndency* $ nefs ; fplendour. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full rejplendence, heir of all my might. • Milton . 

To neglebt that fupreme rejplendtncy , that fhines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it in the creature, is as abfurd 
as it were for a Perfian to ofter his facrifice to a parhelion in- 
ftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENl . adj. [refplendens^ Lat.] Bright; Alining ; 
having a beautiful luftre. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, ref}dende7it in 
all glory. Ca 7 nden’s Re7nains . 

There all within full rich array’d he found, 

With royal arras and refple 7 ident gold. Fairy ffftleen. 

The ancient ele&rum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold,^and 
moi e ; cjplende 7 it. Baco7i's Natural Hi ftory* 

^ Emprcfs of this fair world, refplendent Eve 1 Milton . 

r Every body looks moft fplendid and luminous in the light 
or its own colour : cinnaber in the honlogeneal light is moft 
refple 7 ide 7 it , in the green light it is manifeftly \zfs refplendent^ 
in the blue light ftill lefs. Newton!Upticks* 

Resplendent brafs, and more refple 7 ident dames. . Pope. 
Resple'ndently. adv . [from refplendent.] With lufti^ * 
brightly ; fplcndidly. 

To RESPCXND. v. n. [refpondeo, Lat. refpondre y Fr.] 

1. To anfwer. Little ufed. ^ J 

2. 'Fo correfpond ; to fuit. 

To ev’ry theme refponds thy various lay ; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Brocmc: 

Respondent, n.J. [ rejpondens , Lat.] 

1. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anlwer, the refpmdeM ftouhl be in court, and 
perlonally admomlhed by the judge to anfwer the judge’s i n . 
terrogation AytijfA Parergon. 

2. One whofe province, m a fet deputation, is to refute ob- 
jeciions. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the refpondeM, like a 
long practiled moderator ? More’s Divine Dialogues 

f he re pendent may eafily fhew, that though wine may do 
nidus, yet it may be finally hurtful to the foul and body of 

Response, n.f. [refponfum, Lat.] ‘ LoguL 

i. An anfwer. 

-.^ 7 ! " atur ? 1 P‘«y has taught men to receive the refponfes 
of the O ods with all poffible veneration. Gov. of the ToJue 
The oracles, which had before flouriffied, began to droon 
and from giving rejponjes in verfe, defeended to nrofe a"fd 
within a while were utterly filenced // * J 

[Refpons, fir.] Anfwer made by the congregation iheakhi^ 
alternately with the prieft in publick worftiip. P k,nS 

To make lus parifhioners kneel and join in the reponfs hr 
gave every one ot them a haffock and common prajfer book 

3. Reply to an objeflion in a formal dilputatfon.' ' '’ 1I2 ' 

Let the refpondent not turn opponent: exr-nt- 

the argument upon his advetfary after a di r( ,rr^ a ) r in S 

even this is allowed only as a confirLr e f M‘ ' and 
fponfe. V t a “7“» n of his own ,v- 

* E Tf S '*T adj - f from reffnfslLtr men ‘ Cf ^ 

I. Anfv/erable ; accountable. ^ 

He as much latislies thp ifrh r\C 
perfuades his hearers ; and all this while hT'ha/hif "J 1 "' 11 
and Hands not refponfsble for ihe rruth 

Qovtrnment of the Tongue. 


2 . 


fecure, 

lations. 


2. Capab’e 
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2. Capable -of difcharging an obligation: • 

The neceflity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which waiting cannot fupply the place 
of; fince the bill, I receive from one man, will not be ac¬ 
cepted as fecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honeft or rejponfble. Lode. 

Kespo'nsibleness. n. f [from rejponfible .] State of being 
obliged or qualified to anfwer. 

Respo nsion, n. f. [ refponfto, Lat.] The a£l of anfwering. 

Respo'nsiVe. adj. [rejponff, Fr. from refponfus, Lat. ] 

1. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a rejponfive letter, or letter by way of an¬ 
fwer. Ay Iffe’s Par ergon. 

2. Correfpondent; fuited to fomething elfe. 

Sing of love and gay defire. 

Reft -onftve to the warbling lyre. Fenton. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame. 

Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he lings 
The vocal lay rejponfive to the firings. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Respo'nsory. adj. [ rej'ponjorius, Lat.] Containing anfwer. 

REST. n. J. [jiej~c, Saxon; rufle, Dutch.] 

J. Sleep ; repofe* 

All things retir’d to reft, mind us of like repofe. Milton. 

My toft limbs are wearied into rejt . Pope. 

2 . The final fleep ; the quietnefs of death. 

Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 

For David left him, when he went to reft, 

His lyre. Dryden’s Pa'Jon. 

3. Stilnefs ; ceflation of motion. 

Putrefablion afketh rejt ; for the fubtle motion, which pu- 
trefablion requireth, is dillurbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy reft. 

So late to build. Milton. 

All things paft are equally and perfectly at rejt ; and to 
this way of confideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yefterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet j peace ; ceflation from difturbance. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
{hall find reft unto your fouls. Mat. xi. 29. 

He giveth you reft from all your enemies. Deut. xii. 10. 
Though the righteous be prevented with death ; yet fliall 
he be in rejt. JVijd. iv. 7. 

’Scap’d from fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beft 
To be below herfelf to be at rejt. Daniel’s Civil War. 

The root cut off, from whence thefe tumults rofe. 

He fhould have rejt , the commonwealth repofe. Daniel. 

Thus fenc’d, but not at reft or eafe of mind. Milton. 

With what a load of vengeance am I preft, 

Yet never, never, can I hope for rejt ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and crufhes her I love. Dryden. 
Like the fun, it had light and agility; it knew no rejt but 
in motion, no quiet but in ablivity. South's Sermons. 

Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a fhort life enjoy a little rejt. FanJhavj. 

Thither, where finners may have reft, I go. Pope. 

The grave, where ev’11 the great find rejt. Pope. 

The midnight murderer 

Invades the facred hour of filent rejt. Anonym. 

5’/ Ceflation from bodily labour. 

There the weary be at rejt. job iii. 17. 

6 . Support; that on which any thing leans or refts. 

Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng, 

And ’gainft Tancredie fet her fpear in rejt. Fairfax. 

A man may think, that a mufket may be fhot off as well 
upon the arm, as upon a reft ; but when all is done, good 
counfel fetteth bufinefs ftraight. Bacon. 

Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the rejt, 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creft; 

They fpeed the race. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Take the handle in your right hand, and clafping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it fteady upon the rejt , holding the 

• edse a little aflant over the work, fo as a corner of the thin 
fide of the chiffel may bear upon the reft , and the flat fide 
of the chiffel may make a fmall angle with the rejt. Moxon. 

7. Place of repofe. 

Suftain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final reft and native home. Milton. 

3 . Final hope. 

He fets up his rejt, to do more exploits with his mace, than 
a maurice pike. Shakefp. Coin, of Err. 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battle. Bacon. 

This anfwer would render their counfels of lefs reverence 
to the people, if, uponthofe reafons, they fhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of the houfe 
of peers, demanded of the king; they therefore relolved to 
fet up their rejt upon that flake, and to go through with it, or 
perifli in the attempt. Clarendon. 

q [ Refte, Fr. quod rejtat , Latin.] Remainder ; what re¬ 
mains. 

Rcliolbn gives- part of its reward in hand, the prefent com- 
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fort of having done .our duty; and for the r-:ft\ it offer* . 
the belt feCUnty that neaven can give. Billotf 

The pow’r in glory fhone, * * n ' 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known 
The reft a liuntrefs. Dryden’s Knight’s Pah 

Rest. adj. [ reftes , Fr. qthdrejtat, Lat.] Others; thole not 
included in any propofition. 

By defeription of their qualities, many things may ^ 
learned concerning the reft, of the inhabitants. ^ 

They had no other confideration of the publick, thanihatno 
difturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days; and 
that the rejt, who had larger hearts and more publick fpirits 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to iecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon 

Plato, and the rejt of the philofophers, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wifdom, goodnefs, and providence of.the fa*, 
preme God. _ 

Arm’d like the rejt , the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden 

_ Upon fo equal terms did they all Hand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the rejt. Woodward . 

To Rest. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fleep ; to be afleep ; to flumber. 

Fancy then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature refts. , Milton . 

2. To fleep the final fleep ; to die. 

If oov uzrvov 

Koiuoctooi' Svftir'fUiv fj.r, Kiys rxg 
Glad I’d lay me down, 

As in my mother’s lap ; there I fhould reft 

And fleep fecure. Milton 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace ; to be without difturbance! 

Thither let us tend 

From off - thetofling of thefe fiery waves. 

There reft , if any reft can harbour there. Milton. 

4. To be without motion; to beftill. 

Over the tent a cloud fhall rejl by day. Milton . 

5. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion. 

He will not rejt content, though thou giveft many gifts. 

i- Frov. vi. 35. 

Every creature has afliare in the common bieflings of pro¬ 
vidence ; and every creature fhould rejt well fatisfied with its 
proportion in them. L’Ejtrange. 

After fuch a lord I reft fecure. 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden . 

There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, when I fhall produce, 

I reft afiur’d to lee you pale with fear. Dryden . 

6. To ceafe from labour. 

Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the feventh day 
thou ft 1 alt rejt. Exodus xxiii. 12. 

I he ark went before, to fearch out a refting piace for 
them. Numb. x. 33. 

From work rejling he blefs’d the feventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you tv// from all 
your labours and your fears. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

7. To be fatisfied ; to acquiefce. 

To urge the foe to battle. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair. 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence, 

And not to rejt in heaven’s determination. Addijon , 

8. To lean ; to be fupported. 

As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at laft 
Itfelf into Auguftus’, arms did call; 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 

Her weary head upon your bofom rejt. Waller. 

On him I rejted , 

And, not without confid’ring, fix’d my fate. Dryden. 
Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, when teftimony of right 
has nothing to do ; becaufe it is eafier to believe, than to be 
fcientifically inftrucled. Locke. 

I he philofophical ufe of words conveys the precife notions 
of things, which the mind may rejt upon, and be fatisfied 
• with, in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

9. [ Rejto , Lat. refer , Fr.] To be left; to remain. 

Eall’n he is; and now 
What refts , but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tranfgreflion. Miltons Par. Loft , b. X. 

There rejteth the comparative ; that is, its being granted, 
that it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be 
not prefered before it, as extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

To Rest. v. a. 

1. 'Fo lay to reft. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to reft my wand’ring fhade.. Dryden. 

2. To place as on a fupport. 

Resta gnant. adj. [rejiagnans, Lat.] Remaining without 
flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears 
againft the rejtagnant quickfilver, is ids prefled by the lels 
ponderous incumbent air, Bfift'- 
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Hand 


.To RESTA'GNATE. v.n. [re and ft agnate : 

"'The blood returns thick, and is apt to fejfagnate , 

RestagnaTion. n.J [from reft agnate.] The Hate of ftand- 
j n o- without flow, courie, or motion. ' 

ResIaura'tkJn. n.f [njlauro, Lat.] 7 he of recover- 
ina to the former ftate. 

* Adam is in us an original caufe of our nature, and of that 
corruption of nature which caufeth death ;■ Chnft as the 
caufe original of reftauration to life. Hooker, b. v.J. 50. 

O my dear father ! reftauration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fillers 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much lels 
will thev receive an integral reftauration. Brown. 

To Restem. v. a. [re and ftcm.j] To force back againft the 

current. 

How they reftem 

Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shake ip. Othello. 

Rl/stful. adj. [reft and full] Quiet; being at rift. 

Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the reftjul Englifh court. 

As far as Calais to my uncle’s head. Shakejp. Rich . III. 

Restha'rROW. n.J. A plant. 

Rejiharrow hath a papilionaceous flower, which is fuccecd- 
ed by a fwelling pod, and which is fometimes long, and at 
other times Ihort; is bivalve, and filled with kidney-fhaped 
feeds. Miller . 

RESTFFF. adj. [reftij, Fr. reftivo , Ital.] 

1. Unwilling to ftir; refolute againft going forward ; obftinate ; 
ftubborn. It is originally ufed of an horfe, that, though not 
wearied, will not be driven forward. 

All, who before him did afeend the throne, 

Labour’d to draw three reftive nations on. Rojcommon. 
This reftiff ftubbornefs is never to be excufed under any 
pretence whatfoever. L’EJtrangc. 

Some, with ftudious care, 

Their reftiff ftceds in Tandy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when difeord was rejtive, and would not 
be drawn from her beloved monaftery with fair words, drags 
her out with many ftripes. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

So James the drowfy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 

Reftiff, and flumb’ring on its arms. Dryden. 

The pamper’d colt will difeipline difdain. 

Impatient of the lalh, and reftiff to the rein. Dryden. 

2. Being at reft ; being lels in motion. Not ufed. 

Palfies ofteneft happen upon the left fide ; the moft vigo¬ 
rous part protecting itfelf, and protruding the matter upon the 
weaker and rejtive fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Resti'fness. n.J. [from reftiff.] Obftinate rcluCtance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praife ; but fecret virtues bring 
forth fortune : certain deliveries of a man’s felf, which the 
Spanifh name defemboltura, partly exprefteth, where there be 
not Hands nor rejtivenefs in a man’s nature ; but the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bacon. 

That it gave occafion to fome men’s further rejtivenefs, is 
imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charles. 

Resti/nc'i ion. n.J. [reftinfius, Lat.] The act of extin- 
o-uiftiins:. 

O yZ 

Restitution, n. J. [ reftitutio , Lat.] 

1. The a6t of reftoring what is loft or taken away. 

To fubdue an ufurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprife or 
wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, from whence they were moft unjuftly ex¬ 
pelled and long kept out. Spenjer on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs rejiitution , fo he might 
Be call’d your vanquilher. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

Now is Cupid a child of confcience, he makes reftitution. 

Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

He reftitution to the value makes ; 

Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandys. 

Wholoever is an effective real caule of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what inlhument loever he does it, is bbund to 
mak ^reftitution. _ Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

In ca.e oui offence againft God hath been complicated 
with injury to men, ft is but reafonable we fhould make re- 

Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a juft debt, ought not all or a fudden to be introduced, mak- 
urs reftitution of thoufands he has cheated : let it fuffice to 
qiay -twenty pounds to a friend, who has. loft his note. Arbuth. 

2. i he a cl of recovering its former ftate or pofture. 

" 0:1 ‘“ the woody pgrts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded, as to make them flexible wirh- 
ou. joints, and alio elaflick ; that fo their roots may yield to 
ltohes, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of re'ti- 

^station. f 1 

Restless, adj. [from reft.~\ 

4s ^Being without fleep. 


: R F S 

Reftiefs he pafs’a the remnants of the night* 

Till the frelh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 

And burning (hips, the m-artyrs ol the fight*- _ 

With paler fires beheld the eaftern Iky. Drydeit. 

2 . Unquiet ; without peace. 

Eafe to the body fome, none to the mmd 
From rej'tlejs thoughts, that like a deadly iwurni 
Of hornets arm’d, no fooner found alone, 

Biit rulh upon me thronging, and prelent 
Times paft, what once I was, and what I’m now. Mili.ott- 
Could v/e not wake from that lethargick dream, 

But .to be rejtlejsm a worfie extreme. Denham. 

We find our Ibuls difordered and reftiefs, tofted and dii- 
quieted by paflions, ever feeking happinefs in the enjoyments 
of this world, and ever milling what they leek. Atterbury . 
What tongue can /peak the reftiefs monarch’s woes. 
When God. and Nathan were ueclar’d his foes. Prior. 

3. Unconftant; unfettled. 

He was llout of courage, ftrong of hand, 

Bold was his heart, and rej'tle s was his fpright. Fairfax. 

He’s proud, fantaftick, apt to change, 

Reftiefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not ftill; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impofe 
Such reftiefs revolution, day by day 

Repeated. Milton. 

Re'stlesly. adv. [from reftiefs.] Without reft ; unquietly. 
When the mind cafts and turns itfelf rc,tlejly from one thing 
to another, ftrains this power of the loul to apprehend, that to 
judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember : thus tracing 
out the nice and fcarce oblervable difference of fome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Restlessness. n.J". [hom reftleft.] 

• 1. Want of fleep. 

ReJlleJhefs and intermiftion from fleep, grieved perfons are- 
molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. Harvey. 

2. Want of reft; unquietnefs. 

Let him keep the reft, 

But keep them with repining reftlefncfs ! 

Let him be rich and weary, that at leaft. 

If goodnefs lead him not, yet wearinefs 

May tofs him to my brealt. Herbert. 

3. Alotion ; agitation. 

The trembling reftlefnefs of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the compafs, manifefts its inclination to the pole ; 
which its wavering and its reft bear equal witnefs to. Boyle. 
Resto'rable. adj. [from reft or el] What may be reftored. 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
rejt or able land are made utterly defperate. Szvift. 

Restora'tion. n.J'. [from reftcre ; reftauration, Fr.] The 
abl of replacing in a former ftate. This is properly reftauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee. 

Thy longing people’s expebtation ! 

Sent from the gods to fet us free 
From bondage and from ufurpation : 

Behold the different climes agree, 

Rejoicing in thy reftoration. Dryden’s Albion. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only perlion that was 
able to recover their Ioffes, repent of their rafhneis, and en¬ 
deavour in vain for his reftoration. Swift. 

2. Recovery. 

I he change is great in this reftoration of the man, from a 
ftate of fpiritual darknefs, to a capacity of perceiving; divine 

trut fi‘ Rogers. 

Restorative, adj. [from reftore .] That which has the 
power to recruit life. 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil; 

But life preferves, deftroys life’s enemy, 

Hunger, with fweet reftorative delight. . Milton. 

Restorative, n. J. [from reftoie .] A medicine that has the 
power of recruiting life. 

I will kifs thy lips ; 

JHaply fome poildnyet doth hang on them, 

I o make me die with a reftorative. Shakejp. Rom. and Jul. 
God faw it neceflary by fuch mortifications to quench the 
boundlefs rage of an infatiable intemperance, to make the 
weaknefs of the ffeffi, the phyfick and reftorative of the 

. South’s Se'mons. 

Alies milk is an excellent reftorative in confumptiors. FL.rt. 
He prefcribes an Englifh gallon of aftes milk, efpt ciaftv as 

, Arbuthnot, 

1 o lyES I G RE. v. a. [reftaurer, Fr. reftauro, Lat.] 

I. To give back what has been loft or taken away, 

Reftore the man his wife. ' Gen.xx 

He fhall refidke in the principal, and add the fifth part 

Lev. vi, 5. 


more. 


She lands him on his native fhores. 


And to his father’s Ion 


gingarms rejtores. 


Dryden. 


2. To bring back. 

I he father banifh d virtue fhall reftore. 

And ciimes fliall threat the guilty world no nore. Drift, 
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RES 

Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dry den. 

3. 1 o retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenfion, 
or ruin to its former Rate. 

Thefe artificial experiments are but fomany effays, whereby 
men attempt to reftore themfelves from the firfl general curfe 
inflicted upon their labours. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardeft difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune rejlored after the 
fevereft afflictions. Prior. 

4. To recover paflages in books from corruption. 

Resto'rer. n. f [from reftore.'] One that reflores. 

Next to the fon, 

Deflin’d rejlorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton. 

I foretel you, as the reft or er of poetry. Dry den. 

Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to the neceffity of a 
low diet and moderate exercife, who are the only great re- 
ftorers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. Swift. 

ToRESTRAI'N. v. a. [reftreindre, Fr. refringo, Lat.] 

I. To withold ; to keep in. 

If file refrain'd the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. Shakcfp. 

The gods will plague thee, 

That thou refrain'J't from me the duty, which 
X o a mother’s part belongs. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

- 1 . To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the Rate of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and refrain 
offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that Rate put 
into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifli the tranfgrefibrs to fuch a degree as may hinder its 
violation. Locke. 

3. To fupprefs.; to hinder ; to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Refrain in me the curfcd thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

Compaffion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts refrain'd excefs. Milton. 

4. To abridge. 

Me of my lawful pleafure flie refrain'd. 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leafl refrained of 
their liberty, yet this difeovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon , b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headflall of 
fheep’s leather, which being refrained to keep him from 
Rumbling, hath been often burR, and now repaired with 
knots. Shakefpcare. 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We refrain it to thofe only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, undcrRand to be fuch duties as concern 
all men. Ho:her, b.\. f. 8 . 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo refrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South's Sermons . 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
lity alfo is to be refrained by a part of the predicate ; as all 
the Italians are politicians ; that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians ; i. e. they are ge¬ 
nerally fo. • Watts's Logic!:. 

RestraVnable. adj. [from refrain.'] Capable to be re- 
Rrained. 

Therein we muR not deny a liberty ; nor is the hand of 
the painter more reftrainable , than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

Restrai'nedly. adv. [from refrained.] With refiraint; 
without latitude. 

That Chrifi’s dying for all is the exprefs dodlrine of the 
feripture, is manifeRcd by the world, which is a word of the 
widcR extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more rc- 
ftrainedly, yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammond: s Fundamentals. 

Restrainfr. n. f. [from refrain.] One that reflrains; one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we muft with patience fubmit 
unto that reRraint, and expect the will of the reftrainer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Restraint, n.f [from refrain ; refreint , Fr.] 

1. Abridgement of liberty. 

She will well excufe, 

Why at tliis time the doors are barr’d againfl you ; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourfelf alone. 

To know the reafon of this Rrangc refiraint. Shakefp. 


RES - T|.| 

I requeR 

r Th’ enfranchifement of Arthur, whofe refiraint 

Doth move the murm’ring lips of difeontent. Shakeft 
It is to no purpofe to lay refiraints or give privileges to men 
in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 
cannot be known by. Locke 

I think it a manifeR disadvantage, and a great refiraint 

upon us. Felton on the Clalficks 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one refiraint , lords of the world belides ? Milton 

3. Limitation ; reflridfion. 

It all were granted, yet it muR be maintained within any 
bold refir aints, far otherwife than it is received. Brown 

4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will ; adt of withholding. 

T here is no refiraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 

few - i Sam. xiv. b. 

Thus it fhall befal 

Plim who, to worth in women overtruRing, 

Lets her will rule ; refiraint Ihe will not brook. Milton . 
Is there any thing, which refledls a greater luRre upon a 
man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance and a refiraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRTCT. v. a. [reftriftus, Lat.] To limit; to con¬ 
fine. A word fcarce Englifii. 

In the enumeration of conRitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and reftrifted by fuch a difiinc- 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
Rances, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

Restriction, n. f. [ refiriftion, Fr.] Confinement; limita¬ 
tion. 

This is to have the fame reftriftion with all other recrea*, 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaR to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it requires the mo ^refiriftion 
to certain places. Temple's Mifiellanies. 

All duties are matter of confcience ; with this reftriftion, 
that a fuperior obligation lufpends the force of an inferior. 

L’Ef range. 

Each other gift, which God on man beRows, 

Its proper bounds and due refiriftion knows ; 

To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper refriftions , is good for people 
in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restrictive, adj. [from ref rift.] 

1. Expreffing limitation. 

They, who would make the reftriftive particle belong to 
the latter claufe, and not to the firR, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stilling feet's Def. of D if. on Roman Idols. 

2. [ Refriftif, Fr.] Styptick ; aRringent. 

I applied a plaiRer over it, made up with my common re¬ 
ftriftive powder. WiJ'eman's Surgery . 

RestrActively, adv. [from reftriftive.] With limitation. 
All fpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright diredled ; which is not to be underflood fo re - 
firiftively, as if nothing but divinity, or the neceflary con¬ 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into dilcourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To RestrTnge. v. a. [reftringo, Lat.] To limit; to con¬ 
fine. 

RestrTngent. n. f [reftringens, Lat. refiringent, Fr.J That 
which hath the power of reflraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, reftrin - 
gents to Rench, and incraffatives to thicken the blood. Ha>v . 

Re / sty. adj. [ reftiff Fr.] ObRinate in Randing Rill. See 
Restiff. 

Come,, our Romachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither refty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To ResublVme. v. a. [re and fublime.] To fublime another 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is refublimed with freRi mercury, 
it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taflelels earth 
fcarce diffolvable in water, and mercurius dulcis refublimed 
with lpirit of fait returns into mercury fublimate., Newton. 

To Result, v.n. [re filter, Fr. refulto , Lat.] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary Rep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round Rone ; 

The huge round Rone, refidting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 

Popes Odyfiy. 

2. \ Re filter, Fr.] To rife as a confequence; to be produced 
as the effedl of caufes jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fit by a fig tree; which is caufed, 
not by reafon of friendlhip, but by extradlion ot a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to refult fvveet, the other 
bitter. Bacon's Natural Hifiory- 

Such 
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q uc h huo-e extremes, when nature doth un R e * . 

Wonder from thence refute, from thence delight. Denis. 
vTn the diflblution of the firft earth, tins very face of 
thi»,s would immediately refult. Burnet’s Theory of.the Earth 
Pleafure and peace do naturally refult 

11 The horror of an object may overbear the pleafure rejulth^ 

il0 Their“effeas are often very difproportionable to the Prin¬ 
ciples and parts that refult from the analyfis. Bauer. 

o To arife as a conclulion from premifes. 

Resu'lt. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 Refilience; adf of flying back. . , i 

Sound is produced between the firing and the air; bv le 
return or the refult of the firing, which was flramed by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

2 . Confequence; effeift produced by the concurrence of co¬ 
operating caufes. 

‘ Did my judgment tell me, that the proportions fent to me 
were the refute of the major part of their votes, I fliould then 
not lufpect my own judgement for not fpeedily concurring 

•a .V, King Charles. 

with them. . . a 6 

As in perfumes, compos d with art and colt, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoR, 

Nor this part muff: or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all : 

So flie was all a fvveet, whofe ev’ry part, 

I11 due proportion mix’d, proclaim’d the maker’s art. Dry . 
Buying of land is the refult or a full and latiated gain . 
men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, till their profit 
has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a refult or judgment upon fadt. South. 

4. Refolve ; decifion. Improper. 

Rude, pa ff ion ate, and miRaken refults have, at certain 
times; fallen from great affemblies. Swift. 

Resu'ltance. n.f [refultance, Fr.] The acf of refulting. 
Resu'mable. adj. [from refume.] What maybe taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore refumable by 
the vidlor, unlcfs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Plate. 

To RESU'ME. v. a. [refumo, Lat.] 

1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have. 

Gaz’d on too long, refumes the light he gave. Denham . 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow’rs; 

Though none fiiou’d tafie of their perfumes. 

Yet muft they live but fome few hours : 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 

2 . To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from’s, to refume 

We have again. ShakeJ'p. Cymbeline. 

3. To take again. 

Tie’ll enter intf> glory, and refume his feat. Milton. 
At this, with look ferene, he rais’d his head ; 

Reafon refum'd her place; and paffion fled. Dry den. 

4. Dryden ufes it with again , but improperly, unlefs the rclump- 
tlon be repeated. 

To him our common grandflre of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d, refume again. 

Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken ofi': as, to refume a 
difeourfe. 

Res u'mption. n.f [ refomption , Fr. refumptus, Lat.] The 
act of refuming. 

And if there be any fault in the lafi, it is the refumption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 

Resumptive, adj. [refumptus, Lat.] Taking back. 
Resupina / tion. n.J. [ refupino, Lat.] The adl of lying on 
the back. 

I o ResUrvey. v. a. 4 [re and furvey.] To review ; to fur- 
vey again. 

I have, with curfory eye, o’erglanc’d the articles ; 
Appoint fome of. your council prcfently 
To lit with us, once more with better heed 
To re furvey them. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Resurrection, n. f [refurreft ion, Fr. refurreftum , Lat.] 
Revival from the dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadduces were grieved, that they taught, and preached 
through Jefus the refurreftion from the dead"! Acts iv. 2. 
Nor after refurreftion fliall he Ray 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difeipies. Milton. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilfi the foul fprings forward to 
the gicat object which lhe has alwavs had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful refurreftion. Addifon's Speftajor. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all ”pafi ages, and 
which was not a publick fad, fo well attefied as the refur¬ 
reftion of Chrifi. Watts 

T o RESU'SCI l A I E. v. a. [refufeito, Latin.] To fiir up 
anew; to'revive. 


RET 

We have beaffs and birds for difisAions, though divert 
narts, which you account vital, be penlhcd and taken forth, 
refufeitating of fome that feem dead in appearance. Bacon. 

Resuscitation, n.f [fromrefufiitatc.]_ The ad of Rirnng 
up anew ; the ad of reviving, or Rate of being revived. 

' Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
refufitation , fliould have been fooner anfwered ; I fincereiy 

rejoice at your recovery. 1 G P e ° 

To RETAI'L. v. a. [rctailler, Fr.] 

1. To divide into fmall parcels. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come* 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquefi won. 

And flie fliall be foie vidrefs, Caefar’s Casfar. Shakefp * 

2 . To fell in fmall quantities. _ 

All encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; and thole, 
who make, fliotild alfo vend and retail their commodities. Locke. 

7. To fell at fecond hand. 

The fage dame, 

By names of toafls, retails 0 ach batter d jade» Pope* 

4. To tell in broken parts. 

He is furnifli’d with no certainties, 

More than he haply may retail from me. _ Shakefp . 

Retai'l. n.f [from the verb.] Sale by fmall quantities. 

The author", to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is re- 
folved to deal in it himfelf by retail. AddiJ'on. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale. 

And felling bafely by retail. Swift's Mifiellanies. 

Retai'ler. n.f [from retail.] One who fells by fmall 
quantities. 

From thefe particulars we may guefs at the refl, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakew , 

To RETAI'N. v. a. [ retineo , Lat. retenir, Fr.] 

1. To keep ; not to lofe. 

. Where is the patience now, 

That you fo oft have boafled to retain. Shakefp , K. Lear. 

Though th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th’ immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denham. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain ; 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain , 

Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter. Dryden. 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

The place your armour and your name retains. Dryden. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to coaclude, it 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke a 

2. To keep ; not to lay afide. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The lway, beloved fons, be yours. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retracl it in the margin. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton . 

They, who have reflored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden . 

3. To keep ; not to difmifs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I would 
have retained with me. Pbilem. xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain the found of blufl’ring winds. Milt. 

4. To keep in pay ; to hire. 

A Benedi&ine convent has now retained the moft learned fa¬ 
ther of their order to write in its defence. Acldifon. 

To Retai'n. v. n. 

1. 'To belong to ; to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat languid relifh retaining 
to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many a£Hons depend upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re¬ 
tain to the body, depart upon difunion. Broivn t 

2. I o keep ; to continue. Not in ufe. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

I han earthly fubflance can unforc’d afpire. 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. Donne , 

Retainer, n.f [from retain.] 

1. An adherent ; a dependant: a hanger-011. 

You now are mounted. 

Where pow’rs are your detainers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affedfs to be a retainer 
to religion ; the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriflianity, and can eafily fubfiR without it. 3 Swift. 

2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a feryant not menial nor 

familiar, that is not dwelling in his houfe ; but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowcl. 

3. The aft of keeping dependants, or being in dependance. 

By another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to for¬ 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawful retainer, or 
partaking in uniawful affemblies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A com- 
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A combination of honed men would endeavour to extir¬ 
pate all the profligate immoral retainers to each fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmilfion to 
their leaders. Addifon’s Spectator. 

1 o Reta ke. v. a. [re and take.] To take again. 

A day fhould be appointed, when the remonftrance fhould 
be retaken into confideration. Clarendon 

T O RE 1 A LTA IE. v. a. [re and talk, Lat.] To return by 
giving like for like ; to repay ; to requite. 

It is vciy unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whole works are fo foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appearing the firft aggreffors. Swift. 

It a hilt minifter of date had ufed me as you have done, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage. Swift. 

Retalia tion. 7 i.f [from retaliate.'] Requital; return of 
like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to profecute the fevered re¬ 
taliation or revenge ; fo that at the fame time their outward 
man might be a faint, and their inward man a devil. South. 

God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what is done 
to others as done to himfelf, and by promife obliges himfelf 
to full retaliation. Calamy’s Sermons. 

T°RETA RD« v. a. [retardo, Lat. retarder, Fr.] 

1. lo hinder ; to obftru£t in fwiftnefs of courfe. 

Flow Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denham , 

2 . To delay ; to put off. 

Nor kings nor nations 

One moment can retard th’ appointed hour: Dryden. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a feafon, as to re- 
tard a melancholy vifit to a perfon one cannot relieve. Pope. 

To Retard, v. n. Today back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far later, than 
ufually it was expected. Brown’s Vulgar Erroftrs. 

Retardation . n.f. [retardation, Fr. from retard.] Hin¬ 
drance ; the a£i of delaying. 

Out of this a man may devife the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 

Reta'rder. n. f. [from retard.] Hinderer ; obdrueder. 

This difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 
fcience, that it is no inconfiderable retarder. Glanvill. 

To Retch, v. n. [hjicecan, Saxon.] To force up fomething 
from the domach. 

Retchless. adj. [fometimes written wretchlefs, properly re ch¬ 
iefs. See Reckless.] Carelefs. 

He druggies into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in hia mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man. 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 

Retchlcfs of laws, affefts to rule alone. Dryden. 

Retention, n.f. [reteClus, Lat.] The adTof difeovering 
to the view. 

This is rather a redoration of a body to its own colour, 
or a retedion of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 

Retention, n. f. [retention, Fr. retentio, from retentus, Lat.] 

1. The acl of retaining. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold fo much; they lack retention. Shakefp. 

A froward retention of cudom is as turbulent a thing, as 
an innovation ; and they, that reverence too much old things, 
are but a fcorn to the new. Bacon’s Natural Hif ory. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that date of contraction in 

the folid parts, which makes them hold fad their proper 
contents. Quincy. 

3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex¬ 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retention. South’s Sermons, 

Retention is the keeping of thofe Simple ideas, which from 
fenfation or reflection the mind hath received. Locke. 

4. Limitation. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention orredraint ; 

All his. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. Cudody ; confinement; redraint. 

I fent the oid and miferable king 
To fome retention and appointed guard. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

Rete'ntive. adj. [retentus, Lat. retentif, Fr.] 

I. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that refpedt, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 
of that domach of the mind. Hooker , 

Have I been ever free, and mud my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my goal ? Shakefp . 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of pad imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Philips, 

In Tot’nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze; 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found. 

And courts to courts return it round and round. Pope. 


2. Having memory. 

To remember a fong or tune, our fouls mud be an h 
mony continually running over in a filent whifper thofe m^* 
fical accents, which our retentive faculty is preferver of Q 
eteTtiveness. n. J. [from retentive.] Having the quality^ 
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retention. 

Reticence, n.f. [reticence, Fr. reticentia, from reticeo Lat 1 
Concealment by filence. 5 jf.'f 

Re'ticle. n.f. [reticulum, Lat.] A fm all net. p-f 

Reti'cular. adj. [from reticulum', Lat.] Having the form of 
a fmall net. 

Reti'culated. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] Made of network • 
formed with interditial vacuities. 1 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make a pretty 
kind of reticulated work. ~ Woodward on P 0 jjii 5 

Re / tiform. adj. [retiformis, Lat.] Having the form of a net* 
The uveous coat and infide of the choroides are blackened* 
that the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the 
fight ; and if any be by the retiform coat rcfle&ed, they are 
foon choaked in the black infide of the uvea. ' 

Reti'nue. n.f. [ret erne, Fr.] A number attending upon a 
principal perfon ; a train; a meiny. 

Not only this your all licens’d fool. 

But other of your infolent retinue. 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakefp. King Lear, 

What followers, what retinue can’d thou gain. 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude. 

Longer than thou can’d feed them on thy cod l Milton 
There appears 

The long retinue of a profperous reign, 

A feries of luccefsful years. Dryden. 

Neither pomp nor retinue fhall be able to divert the great, 
nor fhall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his trea- 
lurers. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To RETPRE. v. n. [retirer, Fr.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw ; to go to a place of privacy. 

The mind contracts herfelf, and fhrinketh in, 

And to herfelf die gladly doth retire. Davies. 

The lefs I may be bled with her company, the more I will 
retire to God and my own heart. . King Charles . 

Thou open’d wifdom’s way. 

And giv’d accefs, though fecret die retire. Milton. 

The parliament diflolved, and gentlemen charged to retire 
to their country habitations. Hayward. 

2 . To retreat from danger. 

Set up the dandard towards Zion, retire, day not. Jer. 
Set Uriah in the fore front of the hotted battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may die. 2 Sam. xi. 15. 

From each hand with fpeed retir’d. 

Where erd was thicked th’ angelick throng. Milton. 

3. To go from a publick dation. 

He, that had driven many out of their country, periflied 
in a drange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 2 Mac. v. 

4. To go off from company. 

The old fellow fkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arb. 
To Reti're. v. a. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife, and 
children into a fored thereby. Sidney. 

They, full of rage, retired themfelves into this cadle. Shin. 

He, our hope, might have retir’d his power. 

And driven into defpair an enemy’s hate. Shakefp. 

Thenoe retire me to my Milan. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 
men’s conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon , 

As when the fun is prefent all the year. 

And never doth retire his golden ray. 

Needs mud the fpring be everlading there. 

And every feafon like the month of May. Davies. 

Thefe actions in her clofet, all alone. 

Retir’d within herfelf, fhe doth fulfill. Davies. 

After fome flight fkirmidies, he retired himfelf into the 
cadle of Farnbam. Clarendon. 

Hydra-like, the fire 

Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And fcarce the wealthy can one half retire , 

Before he rufhes in to fhare the prey. Dryden , 

Reti're. n. f. [from die verb.] 

1. Retreat; recelfion. 

I heard his praifes in purfuit, * 

But ne’er, till now, his fcandal of retire. Shakefp• 

Thou had talk’d 

Of fallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakefp. 

The battle and the retire of the EngliOi fuccours were the 
caufes of the lofs of that dutchy. Bacon s Henry VIE 

2. Retirement; place of privacy. Not in ufe. 

Eve, who unfeen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. Milton* 

Retired, part. adj. [from retire.] Secret; private. 

Language mod fhews a man ; fpeak that I may fee thee : it 
fprings out of the mod retired and inmod parts of us. B. Johnf 
You find the mind in fleep retired from the fenfes, and out 

of thefe motions made on the organs of fenle. Locke* 

g Some 
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Some, accudomed to retired fpeculatiotis, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfical notions and the abdradt generalities 

of Jogick. n „ J , Lo f‘ 

HeTwas admitted into the mod fecret and retired thoughts 

and counfels of his royal mader king William. Addijon. 
RetEredness. n.f [from retired.] Solitude; privacy; feCrecyi 
Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profefs 1 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 5 * 

So affedts my mufe now a cbafle fallownefs. Donne, j 
How could he have the leilure and retirednefs of the cloilter, 
to perform all thofe a&s of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his fhoulders ? Alter bury. 

Retirement, n. f [from retire.] 

1. Private abode; fecret habitation. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe melancholy 
thoughts. Denham s Dedication. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augudus for fome time, 
and the refidence of Tiberius for many years. Addifon, 

2. Private way of life. 

An elegant fufficiency, content. 

Retirement , rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomfon. 

3. Adi of withdrawing. 


Short retirement urges fv/eet return. 


Milton. 


In this retirement of the mind from the fenfes, it retains a 
yet more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming. Locke. 

Reto'ld. part. pafT. of retell. Related or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At fuch a time, with all the red retold. 

May reafonably die. Shakefp. 

Upon his dead corpfe there v/as fuch mifufe 
By thofe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold or fpoken of. Shakefp . 

To RETORT, v. a. [retortus, Lat.] 

1. To throw back. 

His virtues, fhining upon others. 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the fird giver. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida . 

He pafs’d through hofiile fcorn ; 

And with retorted \corn his back he turn’d. Milton. 

2. To return any argument, cenfure, or incivility. 

Elis proof will eafily be retorted, and the contrary proved, 
by interrogating ; flnall the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God' if he lhall, what need I, that am now exhorted to re¬ 
form my life, reform it ? if he {hall not, then certainly I, 
that am fuch, am none of the cledt ; for all, that are elect, 
fhall certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond , 

What if toy fon 

Prove difobedient, and reprov’d, retort. 

Wherefore did’d thou beget me ? Milton. 

I he respondent may drew, how the opponent’s argument 
may be retorted againd himfelf. Watts. 

3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried in an horn, 
which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line re¬ 
torted ; or in lome pipe that were finuous. Bacon. 

Reto'rt. n. f. [retorte, Fr. retortum , Lat.] 

1. A cenfure or incivility returned. 

I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was : this is called the retort courteous. Shakefp . 

2 . A chymical giafs veffel with a bent neck to which the re¬ 
ceiver is fitted. 

Recent urine didilled yields a limpid water ; and what re¬ 
mains at the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline. Arb. 

Reto ri er. n.f. [ from retort.] One that retorts. 

Retort roN. n.J. [from report.\ The a£t of retorting* 

1 o Reto ss. v. a. [re and tofs.] To to(s back. 

~ -n T ° ft , and VetDji lhe bal1 incefl *nt flies. Pope’s Ody/fey. 

1 toucVef CH * “ f l retoucher > Fr *J To improve by new 

He turnifhed me with all the pafiages in Aridotle and Ho¬ 
race, uied to explain the art of poetry by painting ; which, 
h ever 1 rrtonb this e%, fhall be inferted. Dryden. 

cc Fmtot > dul . ] i ro gu e ■ will think your price too much : 

Rot, oir, i( you revife it and retouch.” p 0 h e 

i o Retr a CE v. a [r (tracer, Fr.] To trace back. 

1 hen if the line of Eurnus you retrace. 

To RETRATt" 1 InaC r US A Ar T e rac - e - Dr >' den ‘ 

1 o RE I RA Cl. v. a. [retragus, Lat. retr adder, Fr.] 

1. 1 o recall ; to recant. ’ J 

Were I alone to pafs the difficulties, 

Paris fhould ne’er retrati what he hath'done, 

AbhT 1 ? the pu - ru ‘f , Shale fP■ Troilus and Creffida. 

in M l £ T' the W0Rl ma,ldrake ^ the text, they 
e.ka rerraU it m the raargme. Brown’s Vuig. Erroud. 

If Ins. fubtilities could have fatisfied me, I would as freelv 

have r^ahis^charge of idolatry, as I’ever made It. S 

She will, and fire will not, fhe grants, denies 

2. ToXbackTwume! 11 ^’ ’ Gran ^’ 

form SrCat k P ! rt ,° f ', b3t time ’ which thc inhabitants of the 
foimei earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill ufe 

a. employed in making provilions for bread; and the excels 
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of fertility, which contributed fo much to their mifcamagec, 
was retraced and cut off. Woodward’s Natural Hijl0 f 

Retracta'tion. n.f. [retractation., Fr. retraflatio, Lat.] Re¬ 
cantation ; change of opinion. 

Thefe words are David’s retractation , or laying down of a 
bloody and revengeful refolution. South’s Sermons’* 

Retra'ction. n. f. [from retratt.] 

1. Acffof withdrawing fomething advanced. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by fuch countermarches 
and retractions, as we do not repute to the Almighty. JAoodw* 

2 . Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retrac¬ 
tion to the other. Sidney, b. Yu 

3. A£t of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s infatiable defire of revenge hath wholly be¬ 
guiled both church and ffate, of the benefit of all my either 
retractions or concefiions. King Charles , 

Retrai'ct. n.f. Spenfer. [reiraitie Fr.] 

1. Retreat. Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s concourfe 
unto him* and feeing the bufinefs paft retraid, refolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon 0 

2. [Ret>ait, Fr; ritratto, Italian.] A caff of the countenance* 
Obfolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat. 

Under the fhadow of her even brows. 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite. 

And every one her with a grace endows. Fairy Sjueen* 
Retrea't. n.f. [retraitte , Fr.] 

1. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his fon a houfe of pleafure, and fpared no coft to 
make a delicious retreat. L’EJlrange. 

2. Place of fecurity. 

This place our dungeon, not our fafe retreat, 

Beyond his potent arm. Milton . 

That pleafing fhade they fought, a foft retreat 
From fudden April fhowers, a fhelterfrom the heat. Dry. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd dodlrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeure and undefined 
words ; which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortreffes of fair warriors. Locke . 

3. Aciof retiring before a fuperiour force. 

Honourable retreats are no ways Inferior to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon, 

To Retrea't. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to a private abode. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, ling 

Their own heroick deeds. Milto; 

2. To take fhelter; to go to a place of fecurity. 

3. 1 o retire from a fuperiour enemy. 

4. I o go out of the former place. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton. 
My fubjedl does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye 
fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

PvEtreaYed.^ part. adj. [from retreat.] Retired; gone to privacy. 
To RETRE'NCH. v. a. [retranchor, Fr.] 

1. I o cut off ; to pare away. 

The pruner’s hand muff quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denhajn ; 

Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
but many things ought to have been retrenched. Dryden ! 

We ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous expences to qualify 
ourfelves for the exercife of charity. Attcrbury. 

2. 1 o confine, Improper. 

In fome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 
un muted ; and in others, are for retrenching within the nar¬ 
rowed bounds, the authority of the princes, and the alle- 
giance of the fubjeft. Addifon’s Freeholder , N° 6. 

o atre'nch. v. n. To live with lefs magnificence or 
expence. 0 

Can I retrench P yes mighty well 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little houfe, with trees a-row. 

And like its matter, very low. Pope’s Epift. of Horae. 

Retre-nciiment. n. f. [retranebenient, Fr. from retrench | 
i. ne act of lopping away. 

I had fludied V irgil’s def.gn, his judicious management of 
the figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, which always 

enTarte aTT f £ ‘° ° Ur ima g ination > °n which it may 

enlarge at pleafure. _ Myden’s Dedication to Virgil. 

i he want of vowels in our language has been the o-eneral 
complaint of our politeft authors* who neverthelefs hav? made 

fearetty mmU ' and c °nfequently encreafed our former 

thjiafcofe I" adV ° Cate the retrench^It 

me encreafe of tins chanty. Attcrlury. 

To RETRTBUTE. 


























































































































































































































*To RE'TRIBt) FE. v. a. [retmbuo,Lat. ntribuer, ?r.J To 
pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon fo many 
{cores, that we are unable to retribute, unlefs we do reftore ; 
and all the duties we can pay our maker are lefs properly re- 
quitals than reftitutions. Boyle. 

In the ftate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
to ufe a criminal, but only to retribute to him, fo far as calm 
reafcn and confcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 


tranfgreffion. 


Locke. 


RetriRuTion. n. f. [ retribution , Fr. from retribute .] Re¬ 
payment ; return accommodated to the adtion. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people fuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution 
for treafure. Bacon's Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftition, and blind zeal, 

Nought feeking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retribution , empty as their deeds. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
In good offices and due retributions , we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never fuch grofs 
idolatry, but has fome awful fenfe of a deity, and a perfua- 
fion of a ftate of retribution to men after this life. South. 

It is a ftrong argument for a ftate of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous perfons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perfons profperous. A delifon's Spectator. 

Retri'butory. / adj. [from retribute.} Repaying; making 

Retri'butive. ] repayment. 

Something ftrangely retributive is working. Clarijfa. 

Retrif/vable. adj. [from retrieve. ] That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIE'VE. v. a. [retrouver , Fr.] 

1. 'Fo recover ; to reftore. 

By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of reli¬ 
gion, reform the example of the age, and leften the danger 
we complain of. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To repair. 

O reafon ! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my forrow, and retrieve my tall. Prior. 

3. To regain. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifh to live. Dryden . 

Philomela’s liberty retriev'd, 

Cheers her fad foul. Philips. 

4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, 
to an imitation of their predecefiors. Berkeley to Pope. 

Retroce'ssion. n.f. [retrocejfiim, Lat.] The a£t ot going 
back. 

Tetrocopu'lation. n.f. [ retro and copulation .] Poft-coition. 
From the' nature of this pofition, there enfueth a neceffity 
of retrocopulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Retrograda / tion. n.f. [retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde.} 
The a6l of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ftations, and retrogadations of the 
planets, obferved conftantly in rnoft certain periods of time, 
fufficiently demonftrates, that their motions are governed by 
counfel. Bay on the Creation. 

RETROGRADE, adj. [ retrograde , Fr. retro and gradior, Lat.] 

1. Going backward. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, Ihoukl handle it fo, 
as they be ftill progreffive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

Your intent 

In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 

It is moft retrograde to our defire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. In aftronomy, planets are retrograde, when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and con¬ 
trary to the fucceffion of the figns ; as from the fecond de¬ 
gree of Aries to the firft : but this retrogradation is only ap¬ 
parent and occafioned by the obferver’s eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear al¬ 
ways direcl, and never either ftationary or retrograde. Harris. 

J Their wand’ring courfe, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde , or Handing ftill, 

In fix thou fee’ft. Shakefp. Paradife Lojl. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

To Re trograde, v. n. [ret/ ograder, hr. retro and gradior, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde 1 rom pneu- 
matical to that which is denfe. Bacon. 

Retrogression, n.f. [? etro and grejfus, Lat.] 'The act ot 
going backwards. 

The account, eftablifhed upon the rife and defeent of the 
ftars, can be no reafonable rule unto diftant nations, and by 
reafon of their retrogreffion, but temporary unto any one. Pro. 

Retromi'ngency. n.f. [retro and mingo, Lat.] The quality 
of ftaling backwards. 

The Taft foundation was retromingency, or piffing back¬ 
wards ; for men obferving both fexes to urine backwards, or 


averfly between their legs, they might conceive there were f<s 
minine parts in both. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours 

RetromFngent. adj. [retro and mingens, Lat.] Stalin^ 
backward. 

By reafon of the backward pofition of the feminine parts 
of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the fubftitution of maf- 
culine generations, except it be in retromingents. Brown. 

RETROSPECT, n.f. [retro and fpccio, Lat.] Look thrown 
upon things behind or things paft. 

As you arraign his majefty by rctrofpeft, fo you condemn 
his government by fecond fight. AddiJ'on's Freeholder, N° 9. 

Retrospection, n.f. [from retrofpefi.] Act or faculty of 
looking backwards. 

Can’ft thou take delight in viewing 

This poor file’s approaching ruin; 

When thy retrefpeftion vaft 

Sees the glorious ages paft? 

Happy nation were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind. Sw'ft. 

Retrospective, adj. [from retrofpefi;.] Looking backwards. 

In vain the grave, with retrofpefiive eye, 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope. 

To Reti/nd. v. a. [retundo, Lat.] 'Fo blunt; to turn. 

Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
a very cold part, and alfo to quench and diffip'atc the force of 
any ftroke that {hall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon. Ray on the Creation, 

To RETU'RN. v. n. [reiourner, Fr.] 

1. To come to the fame, place. 

Return, my fon David, for I will do thee no harm. 1 Sam: 

Whofo rolleth a ftone, it will return upon him. P>oi'.xxv i. 

Go, return on thy way to the wildernefs. 1 Kings xix. 15. 

2. To come back to the fame ftate. 

The waters returned from off the earth continually. Gen. 

Judgment {hall return unto righteoufnels. jP[aim xciv. 15. 

In returning and reft ftiall ye be faved. Jfaiah xxx. 15. 

On their embattel’d ranks the waves return. Milton. 

If they returned out of bondage, it mull be into a ftate of 
freedom. Locke, 

3. To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that fliould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Adacbcth. 

Hezekiah lent to the king of Affyria, faying, I have of¬ 
fended, return from me. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

To return to the bufinefs in hand, the ufe of a little in¬ 
fight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to accuftom our minds 
to all forts of ideas. Lodi, 

4. To make anfwer. 

The thing of courage, 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth lympathize ; 

And with an accent tun’d in lelf fame key, 

Returns to chiding fortune. Shakefp. Trail, and Crcjfhk. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heaven return'd ; 

Muft I, oh Jove in bloody wars contend ! Pope. 

5. To come back; to come again ; to revifit. 

Thou to mankind 


Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return. 


■Milton. 


6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again. 

With the year 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn. Milton. 

7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, that I 
aftedl to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 

To Reti/rn. v. a. 

1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a trefpafs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3. 

Thy Lord fhall return thy wickednefs upon thine own 
head. 1 Kings ii. 44* 

What peace can we return, 

But to our power, hoftility, and hate. Milton. 

When anfwer none return'd, I let me down. Milton. 

2. To give back. 

What counfel give ye to return anfwer to this people. 2 On. 

3. To fend back. 

Reje6t not then what offer’d means, who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe. Milton s Agon. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than are 
returned. (Graunt's Bills of Moitalu). 

5. To tranfmit. 

Inftead of a {hip, he fhould levy money, and .return t c 
fame to the treafurcr for his majefty’sufe. Clarendon. 

Retu'rn. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A 61 of corning back to the lame place. 

The king of France fo fuddenly gone back ! 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of, 

That his return was now moft necefiary. 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he inourm , 
Takes little journic?, and makes quick returns. Dry t,u 

2. Retrogreffion. 

3. Aft 
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I Kings xx. 22. 


4 ' ^Weapons Lrd^nther rule s yet even they have returns 
and viciffitudes; for ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxidraces in India. and is what the Macedonians |alled 

, Repayment of mon?y laid out in commodities for fale. 

5 As 5 for any merchandize you have bought, ye aal1 J™' e 

your return in merchandize or gold. * 

? As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thofe things bear, and the fwiftnefs of then returns s 
for, in fome grounds, a radifh comes in a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Baco . 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is veiy little, 

but from thefe few hours we fpend in prayer, the return 1S 
s Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. ^Remittance ; payment from a diftant place. 

Within thefe two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shakefp. 
Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than one twen¬ 
tieth part of their yearly returns, Locke. 

8. Repayment; retribution; requital. 

You made my liberty your late fequeit. 

Is no return due from a grateful breaft ? 

I o-row impatient, ’till I find fome way, 

Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since thefe are fome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our fucceffes, can we realonably prefume, that 
we are in the favour of God ? _ Atterbury. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick charadter, 
than fuch a publick lpirit; nor is there any thing likely to 
procure him larger returns of efteem. Atterbury. 

Returns, like thefe, our miffrels bids us make. 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior* 
Ungrateful lord ! * 

Would’ft thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer’d love ? Rowe. 

q. A61 of reftoring or giving back ; reftitution. 

The other ground^of God’s foie property in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. South. 

10. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a prefent ex¬ 
pedient; the remedy of an empirick, to ftifle the prefent 
pain, but with certain profpedl of fudden returns . Swift. 

11. [Retour, Fr.] 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an houfe, or 
ground-plot, is called a return fide. Moxon's Mcch. Exerc. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of the front, 
and a {lately tower in the midft of the front. Bacon. 

Returnable, adj. Allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdieft is re¬ 
turnable. Hale. 

He {hall have an attachment againft the {heriff, dire6led to 
the coroner, and returnable into the king’s bench. Ayliffe. 

Retu'rn er. n.f [from return .] One who pays or remits 
money. 

The chapmen, that give higheft for this, can make moft 
profit by it, and thofe are the returners of our money. Locke. 
Reve. «. f The bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady priorefs fpeak 
in charadlcr. Dryden. 

To REVEA'L. v. a. [ revclo, Lat. reveler, Fr.] 

1. To Ihow ; to difeover ; to lay open ; to difclofe a fecret. 

Be afhamed : fpeaking again that which thou haft heard, 
and revealing of fecrets. Eccluf xli. 23. 

I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace. Jer. xxxiii. 6. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown. 

She might not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 
The anfwer to one who alked what time was, fi non rogas 
ihtclligo ; that is, the more I think of time, the lefs I under- 
ftand it; might perfuade one, that time, which reveals all 
other things, is itfelf not to be difeovered. Locke. 

2. To impart from heaven. 

The fufterings ot this life are not to be compared with the 
glory which {hall be revealed in us. Romans viii. 18. 

Revf.aler. n.f [from reveal.] 

1. Difcoverer; one that {hows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, as a ftable aflent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

The lives of the revealers may be juftly fet over againft the 
revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterbury. 

2. One that difeovers to view. 

He brought a taper ; the revealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to light. Dryden. 

To RE'VEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from rcveiller, Fr. to 
awake ; Mr. Lye from raveelcn, Dutch, to rove loofely about, 
which is much countenanced by the old phrafe, revel-rout.] ? 
1. To teaft with loofe and clamorous merriment. 


Shakefp « 


Donne* 
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My honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father’s houfe. 

And revel it as bravely as the beft. 

We’ll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being {lain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelefsly. 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. 

Antony, that revels long, o’ nights, 
j s U p > Shakefp. Julius Cczfar. 

We {hall have revelling to-night; 

I will afliime thy part in fome difguife. ShakefpX 

He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 

That reveWd here in Sherewood* 

Though he ne’er {hot in his bow. Benj. Joanfon . 

Were the dodlrine new. 

That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true; 

For every part to dance and revel goes, 

They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe. 

Whene’er I revel'd in the women’s bow’rs ; 

For firft I fought her but at loofer hours : 

The apples {he had gather’d fmelt moft fweet. Prior. 
Re'vel. n.f [from the verb.] A feaft with loofe and noily 
jollity. 

Let them pinch th’ unclean knight. 

And a Ik him, why, that hour of fairy revel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakefp . 

They could do no lefs but, under your fair condu£l. 

Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Shakefp . 

To Revel, v. a. [revello, Lat.] To retra6l; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifearry, efcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harveys 

Revel-rout; d. f A mob ; an unlawful affembly of a 
rabble. Ainfworth . 

For this his minion, the revel rout is done; 

—I have been told, that you 

Are frequent in your vifitation to her. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Revela'tion. n.f [from revelation, Fr.] Difcovery ; com¬ 
munication ; communication of facred and myfterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teftament. D. of Pie. 

As the gofpel appears in refpe6l of the law to be a clearer 
revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a far more benign dif- 
penfation of the practical part. Sprat • 

Re'veller. n.f. [kiomrevel.] One who feafts with noifyjollity. 
Fairies black, grey, green and white. 

You moonftiine revellers attend your office. Shakefp , 

Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefsjoy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. Pope • 

Re'velry. n.f. [from revel.] Loofe jollity; feftive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 

. And fall into our ruftick revelry. Shakefp , 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaft, and revelry , 

With malk and antick pageantry. Milton * 

To REVE NGE. v. a. [revencher, revancher , Fr.] 

1. To return an injury. 

2. To vindicate by puniftiment of an enemy.- 

If our hard fortune no compaffion draws, 

The gods are juft, and will revenge our caule. Dryden . 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that inflidled them. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Come, Antony and young 06 lavius, 

Revenge yourfelves alone on Caffius. Shakefp. Jul. Ceefar . 

It is a quarrel moft unnatural. 

To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Northumberland flew thy father; 

And thine, lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge : 

If I be not, heav’ns be reveng'd on me ! Shakefp. 

Edom hath revenged himjelf upon Judah. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, vifit me, and revenge me of my perfecutors. Jer. 
Who {hall come to Hand againft thee, to be revenged for 
the unrighteous men ? JVifdom xii. 12. 

Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reveng'd on you, 

Th’ agents of your paffion will purfue. Dryden, 

Reve'nge. n.f [revenche, revanche, Fr.] Return of an injury. 
Rroenges burn in them : for their dear caules 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm. 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, purfue him 
with further revenge. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind or. 

. 1 will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from the be¬ 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deutr. xxxii. 42* 

i eradventure he will be enticed, and we (hall prevail againft 
him, and take our revenge on him. J erm xx> IO 

Deformed perfons are commonly even with nature • for as 
nature has done ill by them, fothey do by nature ; being void 
o natural afte6lion, they have their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
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What will not ambition and revenge defcend to. Milton . 
The fatyr in a rage 

Forgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite. 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 

Revengeful, adj. [frem revenge.] Vindidiive ; full of re¬ 
venge ; full of vengeance. 

May my hands 

Never brandifh more revengeful fteel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo ! here I lend thee this fharp-pointed fword, 

Which hide in this true brealf. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 

And my revengeful brother feales the walls. Denham. 

Repenting England, this revengeful day. 

To Philip’s manes did an off’ring bring. Dryden. 

Revengefully, adv. [from revengeful.'] Vindictively," 

He fmil’d revengefully, and leap’d 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the fkies. 

His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance; 

Gods I accufe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 

Rev&Nger. 7 i. f. [from revenge. ] 

1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his own or another’s 
injuries. 

May be, that better reafon will affwage 
The rafh revenger' s heat; words, well difpos’d. 

Have fecret pow’r t’appeafe enflamed rage. Fairy ffhieen. 
I do not know, 

Wherefore my father Ihould revengers want, 

Having a fon and friends. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his ifl'ue, by a dreadful fate. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
Morocco’s monarch 

Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 

The injur’d world’s revenger Gnd his own. Waller. 

2. One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ? and what methods of judicature, without a reli¬ 
gious oath, which luppofes an omnifeient being, as confcious 
to its falfehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 
Revengement. n.f. [from revenge.] Vengeance; return of 
an injury. 

It may dwell 

In her foil’s flefh to mind revengement, 

And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. F. gK 
By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underflood 
for fuch a one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 
Re v f/ngingly. adv. [from revenging .J With vengeance; 
vindictively. 

I’ve bely’d a lady, 

The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Rcvcngingly enfeebles me. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Revenue, n. f. [ revenu, Fr. Its accent is uncertain.] In¬ 
come ; annual profits received from lands or other funds. 

They privily fend over unto them the revenues , wherewith 
they are there maintained. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

i She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And in her heart fcorns our poverty. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Only I retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, beloved fons, be yours. Shakefp. 
Many offices are of fo fmall revenue , as not to furnifh a 
man with what is fufficient for the fupport of his life. Temple. 

If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs, 
fhe might have kept that revenue on ftill. L'Efifange f 

His vaffals eafy, and the owner bleft. 

They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reft: 

Not fo a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The fervant’s faults are on the mafter laid. Swift. 

To Reverb, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] To ftrike againft; to 
reverberate. Not in ufe. 

Referve thy flate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs : 

The youngeft daughter does not love thee leaf! ; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, ’whole loud found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Reve'rberant. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] Refounding; beat¬ 
ing back. The reading in the following paffage fhould be, I 
think, revei'berant. 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills. 

And make the babbling goflip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To REVERBERATE, v. a. [reverbero, Lat. reverberer , Fr.] 

I. To beat back. 

Start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

And ev’n at hand a drum is ready brac’d. 

That fhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakefp. K.John. 

Nor doth he know them for aught. 

Till he behold them formed in th’ applaufe 

Where they’re extended ; which, like an arch, reverb'rates 

The found again, Shakefp. 
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As the fight of the eye is like a giafs, fo i s the 

finuouscave, with a hard bone, to flop and reverber, , , 2 
found. £ the 

As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at th^‘ 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint nvs f?"' 

fun, fo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the produfV 
of warmer countries. t 

2. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the flame is rev if* 
rated upon the - matter to be melted or cleaned. Crbe ' 

Crocus martis, that is fleel corroded with* vinegar 0r f r 
phur, and after reverberated with fire, the loadflone will “ " 

a «ra&. Brown's Vulgar £ nv / 0t 

To Reve'rberate. v.n. 0 

1. To be driven back; to bound back. 

. The rays of royal majefty reverberated fo ffrontdv 
Vlllerio, that they difpelled all clouds. . b lt P °? 

2. To refound. 0lVc ^ 

Rfweebera'tion. n.f. [reverberation, Fr. from reverber^ l 
1 he act of beating or driving back. 

To the reflection of vifibles, fmall glaffes fuffice • butt 
the reverberation of audibles, are required greater /bare, 1 > ° 
The firft repetitions follow very thict; for two par ^ 
walls beat the found back on each other, like the feveral 

venerations of the fame image from two oppofite lookino" 
glafles. a. .. 

Reverberatory, adj. [; reverbcratcire , Fr.] Rcturrir^ 
beating back. Ji S » 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but thev m 
hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln, Alo ■ 

To Reve / re. v. a. [reverer, Fr. rcvereor, Lat.] To reve* 
rence ; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe 
An emperor often ltamp’d on his coins the face or orna 
ments of his coJlegue, and we may fuppofe Lucius Verus 
would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Maras 
Aurelius, whom he rather rpv fii ed as his father, than treated 
as his partner in the - empire. Addifon's Remarks on hah 

.Jove mail again revere your pow'i, 

And rife a fwan, or fall a fhow’r. p r ; or 

Taught ’em how clemency made pow’r rever'd, ** 
And that the prince belov’d was truly fear’d. 5 p rm 
In my conqueft be thy might declar’d, 

I And for ^y juflice be thy name rever’d. jp r p r> 

^ VEREN'CE. n.f. [reverence, hr. reverent}a, Lat.] 

1. Veneration ; refpeef ; awful regard. 

God is greatly to be feared in the affembly of the faints- 
: and to be had in reverence of all about him. Ff lxxxix-Y 
When quarrels and factions are carried openly,* it lsati 4 * 
the reverence of government is lofL Bacon's Ejjan, 

Higher of the genial bed, J 1 ’ 

And with myfterious reverence I deem. Aliltcn. 

In your prayers, ufe reverent poftures and the lowelt te¬ 
nures of humility, remembring that vye fpeak to God, in our 
reverence to whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reverence for readers. Dryi. 

I he fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear ; an awful re¬ 
verence of the divine nature, proceeding from a juft efleera gf 
his perfections, which produces in us an inclination to his 
fervice, and an unwillingnefs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. ACI of obeilance ; bow ; courtefy,. 

Now lies he there,^ 

And none fo poor to do him reverence. Shakefp. Jul. Ref. 
Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence. Ejth. iii. 2. 
He Jed her eas’ly forth. 

Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers. 

She rev'rence did, then blufh’d as one difmay’d. Fairfax. 

Had not men the hoary heads rever’d. 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear’d,, 4 

Both muff have dy. d. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Upflarts the bedlam. 

And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. Dryden . 

The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 

So call’d, fhe came ; the fenate rofe and paid’ 

^Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid. Dryden. 

3. Title of the clergy. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father ! let this kifs 
, Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fillers 

Have in thy reverence made. Shakefp. King tear- 

To Reference, v. a. [from the noun.] To regard with re¬ 
verence; to regard with awful refpedL 

Thofe that I rev'rence, thofe I fear, the wife ; 

At fool & I laugh, not fear them. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

t W hile they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathlome ficknefs, worthily lince they 
God’s image did not reverence in theml'clves. Mdlon< 
He flew Aetion, butdefpoil’d him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 

Arm’d as he was, he lent him whole below, 

And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. jPryden. 

As 
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As his goodnefs will forbid us to dread him as flaves, fo his 
maiefty will command us to reverence him as fons. Rogers. 

Rf/veRENCER. n.f .[from reverence.] One who regards with 

The Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little com¬ 
merce with the reft of Greece, and were become great reve- 
rencers of crowned heads. Swift. 

Re'VEREND. adj. {reverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 

1. Venerable; deferving reverence; expecting refpect by his 

appearance. . . . 

Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him Jack a 

reverend eftimation. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Revet end and gracious fenators. Shakefp . 

Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in convention, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 

Rev'rendpU man ! lo here confeft he ftands. Pope. 

2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We ftile a clergyman, 

’ reverend ; a bifhop, right reverend ; an archbifhop, moft re¬ 
verend. 

A reverend fire among them came. 

Who preach’d converlicn and repentance. Milton. 

REVERENT, adj. [reverens, Lat.] Humble; expreffing fub- 
miffion; teftifying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Meet then the fenior, far renown’d for fenfe. 

With rev'rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Reverential, adj. [reverenticllc, Fr. from reverent.] Ex¬ 
ploiting reverence ; proceeding from awe and veneration. 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Donne. 

The leaft degree of contempt weakens religion; it properly 
confining in a reverential efteem of things facred. South. 

The reafon t of the inftitution being forgot, the after-ages 
perverted it, iiippoling only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Ail look up, with reverential awe. 

At crimes that ’fcape, or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 

RevereNtially. adv. [from reverential.] With fliovv of 
reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation of their 
temple, - place their beds from North to South. Brown. 

Re'vekently. adv. [from reverent.] Refpectfully ; with 
aw'e; with reverence. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shakefp. 

Toneareft ports their ftiatter’d fliips repair. 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d ; 

So reverently men quit th’ open air. 

When thunder fpeaks th’ angry gods abroad. Dry deni 

Then down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 

Only referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to heav’n be blind to all below. Prior. 

Revf/rer. n.f [from revere.] One who venerates ; one who 
reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
bufinefs. of the Maforites, to number not only the fedlions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 

171 cnt - Government of the Tongue. 

Reversal, n. f [from reverfe.] Change of fentence. 

The king, in the reverfal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon's Henry Vll. 

To REVERSE, v. a. [rev erf us, Lat.] 

1. To turn upfide down. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if balanced 
bv admirable (kill. Temph . s Mifeellamet. 

2. 1 o overturn ; to fubvert. 

Thefe novv controul a wretched people’s fate, 

T hefe can divide, and thefe reverfe the ftate. Pot>p 

3. To turn back. J r °? e ' 

Michael’s fword ftay’d not; 

But with fwift wheel reverfe , deep entring ffiar’d 
Satan’s right fide. 

4- To contradict ; to repeal. Mtkm ' 

Better it was in the eye of his underftandintr, that fome- 
t.me an erroneous fentence definitive (hould prevail, til] the 
(ante authority, perceiving fuch overfight, might afterwards 
correct: or reverfe it, than that ftrifes fhould have refpite to 
grow and not come fpeedily unto fome end. Hooker's Prof 
A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties • 
and albeit they made great moans, yet could they not pro- 
cure this lentence to be reverfed J tt 1 , 

.. Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverfe. 

To better life (hall yield him. Milton's Par. Lo/l 

J hough grace may have reverfed the condemning fentence" 
and fealed the Turner s pardon before God, yet itNay have 
left no tranfcript of that pardon in the (Inner’s bread. > South 
1 hole leem to do bed, who, taking ufefu] hints from 
faTs, carry th.em m their minds to be judged of, by what 
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they fhall find in liiftory to confirm or reverfe thefe imperfeSi 
obfervations. Locke . 

5. To turn to the contrary. 

Thefe plain charadfers we rarely End, 

Though ftrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole. 

Or affedfations quite revafe the foul. Pope. 

6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuftom governs men; it makes that 
reputable in one age, whiefh was a vice in another, and re- 
verfes even the diftindtions of good and evil. Rogers* 

7. To recall ; to renew. Obfolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearfe, 

And to his frefh remembrance did reverfe 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Fairy ffhieeen. 

To Reve'rse. v. n. [ reverters, reverfus , Lat.] To return. SpcnJ. 

Reve'rse. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Change; viciffitude. 

The ftrange reveife of fate you fee ; 

I pity’d you, now you may pity me. Dryden's Aurengz. 

By a ftrange reverfe of things, Juftinian’s law, which for 
many ages was negledled, does now obtain, and the Theo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Baker . 

2. A contrary ; an oppofite. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverfe of Goodman fadf. Add. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the promifes 
of eternity, are juft the reverfe of all the purfuits of fenfe. Rog. 

3. [Rcvers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on which the head is 
not imprefled. 

As the Romans fet down the image and infeription of the 
conful, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 
changed the reveife always upon new events. Camden. 

Our guard upon the royal fide; 

On the reveife our beauty’s pride. Waller. 

Several reveifes are owned to be the reprefentations of an¬ 
tique figures. Acldifon on Ancient Aledals. 

Ri: ve'rsible. adj. [reverftble, Fr. from reverfe.] Capable of 
being; reverfed. 

Reversion, n.f. [reverfion, Fr. from reverfe.] 

1. The ftate of being to be poffeffed after the death of the pre- 
fent pofleftor. 

As were our England in reverfion his, 

And he our fubjedts next degree in hope. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

A life in reverfion is not half fo valuable, as that which 
may at prefent be entered on. Flammond's Fundamentals . 

2. Succeffion ; right of fucceffion. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moft: of his friends ; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for recom- 
pence of fervices,*procured the reverfion of his office. Claren. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfclf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whole life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South's Sermons . 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get: 

In vain they croud each other at the door ; 

For e’en reverfions. . are all begg’d before. Dryden. 

Reve rsionary. adj. [from reverfion .] T o be enjoyed, in 
fucceffion. 

There are multitudes of reverfionary patents and 'reverfionary 
promifes of preferments. Arbuthnot 

To REVE'RT. *. [reverto, Lat.] 

1. To change ; to turn to the contrary. 

Wretched hei lubjecls, gloomy fits the 1 queen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel feene ; 

And apilh folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jell, difturbs the folemn court. Prior 

| J. f l IS ( m 

2. 1.0 reverberate. 

The ftream boils 

Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 

Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thorn fon. 

1 o Reve rt. <l;. n. [reverUr, old Fr.] To return ; to fall back. 

My arrows, 

Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind. 

Would have reverted to my bow again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

his tenant and patentee fhall difpofe of his gift without 
his kingly affent, the lands fhall reve, t to the king. Bacon. 

evert, n.f. [from the verb.] Return; recurrence. A mu- 
iical term. 

Hath not mufick her figures the fame with rhetorick > what 
is a revert but her antiftrophe ? Peacham of Mufick 

Reve'rtible. adj. [from revert.] Returnable. J J 

Revery. n.f. [refverie. Ft.] Loofe mufing ; irregular thought. 

JZevery is when ideas float in our mind, without anfre- 
echon or regard of the underftanding. Tnrbt> 

If the minds of men were laid open, we (hould fee bui 

■ fool d f erence be ‘ w P en that of ‘he wife man and that of the 
pars ’through'both Ute ^ nUmterlefS ext ™agancies 

this k/nd. Cal! ' ( ° far S ° nCj 35 t0 ta!ce pIeaf ' ure in reveries of 
Q* P °l e ' 

To Revest. 
















































































































































































































To Reve'st. v. a. [; revejlir , revetir , Fr. revefio, Lat.] 

i. To clothe again. 

Her, nathlefs, 

Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents, 

Did thus revejt, and deckt with due habiliments. Spenfer . 

When thou of life reneweft the feeds. 

The withered fields revejl their chearful weeds. Witton. 

1. To reinveft ; to veft again in a poffeffion or office. 

Re vestiary. n.f [revefliaire, Fr. from revefio, Lat.] Place 
where dreffes are repofited. 

The effe&ual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; 
the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the revefliary of the temple. Camden’s Remains . 
RevFction. n.f. [reviftum, Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy fucceed, we fhall conclude the 
days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the laft and gene¬ 
ral" flames, without all hope of revision. Brown. 

To Revi'ctual. v. a . [re and vittual.] To flock with vic¬ 
tuals again. 

It hath been objeCled, that I put into Ireland, and fpent 
much time there, taking care to reviftual myfelf and none 
of the reft. _ Raleigh’s Apology. 

To REVIE'W. v. a. [re and view.] 

1. To look back. 

So fwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 
bias loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. Denham . 

2. To fee again. 

I {hall review Sicilia ; for whofe fight 
I have a woman’s longing. Shakefp. lb inter s Tale. 

3. To confider over again ; to retrace ; to reexamine. 

Segrais fays, that the JEneis is an imperfeCt work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it ; and, for 
that reafon, he had condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 

Shall I the long laborious feene review , 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew. Pope. 

4. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 

Revie'w. n.f. [reveue, Fr. from the verb.] Survey; re¬ 
examination. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a ge¬ 
neral review of nature ; that, by comparing them, their full 
correfpondency may appear. Barnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thoufand views and re¬ 
views ; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc- 
cafion we (hall have to admire. Atterbury s Sermons . 

To REVI'LE. v.a. [re and vile.] Jo reproach; to vilify; 
to treat with contumely. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib. 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. Spenfer « 

I read in’s looks 

Matter againft me ; and his eye revil’d 
Me as his abjeCt objeCl. 6 halefp, Henry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings. 7 /rn^ li. 7. 

She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, reviletb him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swift. 

Revi'le. n. f [from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not ufed, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf,—to whom 
The gracious judge, without revile , reply d. Milton. 

Revi'le R. n.f. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who 
treats another with contumelious terms. 

The bittereft* revilers are often half-witted people. G.ofT. 
Revi'lingly. adv. [from revile.] In an opprobrious manner; 
with contumely. 

The love I bear to the civility of expreffion will not futter 
me to be revilingly broad. , . Maine. 

Revi'sal. n.f. [from revife.] Review; reexamination. 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of examination 
of confcience to me; fo fairly and faithfully have I fet down 
in them the undifguifed ftate of the mind. Pope. 

To REVFSE. v. a. [revifus , Lat.] To review ; to overlook. 
Lintot will think your price too much ; 

Not, Sir, if you revife it, and retouch. Pope. 

Revi'se. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Review ; reexamination. .. 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the trouble of cor- 

reCtions and revifes. e ' 

2. Among printers, a fecond proof of a fheet corrected. 

RevFser. n.f [revijeur, Fr. from revife.] Examiner; fuper- 

intendant. 

Revision, n.f. [ revifon , Fr. from revife.] Review. 

To Revi'sit. v. a. [revifiter, Fr. revifo, revifito, Lat.J lo 

vifit again. 

Thee I revifit fafe. 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifit’Ji not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain. 

To find thy piercing rav, and find no dawn. Milton. 

Let the pale fire revifit Thebes, and bear ^ 

Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s ear. Pope s Statius. 
Revival, n.f [from revive.] Recall from a ftate of lan- 
ouour, oblivion, or obfeurity. 
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To REVFVE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revivoy Lat.] 

1. To return to life. 

The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child came 
unto him again, and he revived. 1 Kings xvii. 22, 

So he dies; 

But foon revives: death over him no power 

Shall long ufurp. Milton. 

2 . To return to vigour or fame ; to rife from languour, obli¬ 
vion, or obfeurity. 

I revive at this laft fight, affur’d that man fhall live. Milt, 
To Revi've. v. a. 

1. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign’d 
Of reviv’d Adonis. . Milton. 

2. To raife from languour, infenfibility, or oblivion. 

Noife of arms, or view of martial guile, 

Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. Fa. £>f/een. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bondage. Ezra ix. 8. 

3. To renew ; to recoiled!; to bring back to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid afide out 
of fight. Locke. 

The mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had. Locke, 

4. To quicken; to roufe. 

I fliould revive the foldiers hearts ; 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shakefp, 

What firft AEneas in this place beheld. 

Reviv’d his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden. 

Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 

Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 
Revi'ver. n. f. [from revive.] That which invigorates or 
revives. 

To REVIVITICATE. v. a. [ revivifier , Fr. re and vivifies 3 
Lat.] To recall to life. 

Revivification, n.f. [from revivificate.] The acl of re¬ 
recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, fo long 
are thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. Speftator. 
Revivi'scency. n.f. [revivijeo, revivijeentia, Lat.] Renewal 
of life. 

Scripture makes mention of a reftitution and revivifcency of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet. 

Reu'nion. n.f. [reunion , Fr. re and union.] Return to a ftate 
of juncture, cohefion, or concord. 

She, that fliould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and fallen fundred parts in one. Donne, 

To Reunite, v.a. [re and unite.] 

1. To join again ; to make one whole a fecond time; to join 
what is divided. 

By this match the line of Charles the great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakefp. Henry V* 
2 : To reconcile ; to make thofe at variance one. 

To Reuni'te. v. n. To cohere again. 

Re'vocable. adj. [revocable, Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 

1. That may be recalled. 

Howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not aCl any thing that 
is not revocable. Bacon’s Effays. 

2. That may be repealed. 

Re'vocableness. n.f [from revocable.] The quality of being 
revocable. 

To Re Vocate. v.a. [revoco, Lat.] To recall; to call back. 
His fucceffor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 

And re-aflume his liberalities. Daniel’s Civil JVar. 

Revocation, n.f. [ revocation , Fr. revocatioy Lat.] < 

1. ACl of recalling. 

One, that faw the people bent for the revocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affeCtion. Hooker. 

2 . State of being recalled. 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he 
had received advice of his revocation. Hoivcl's Focal Forefi. 

3. Repeal; reverfal. 

If a grievance be infliCled on a perfon, he may appeal, it 
is not neceffary to pray a revocation of iuch a grievance. Aylif , 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [revoquer, Fr. revoco, Lat.] 

1. To repeal ; to reverie. , 

That fociety hath before confented, without revoking tie 

fame after. Hooker y b. i. J’* G ‘ 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the who e 
caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, do we not heieifl 
revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourfelves with to 
yea all that were makers of it with overfight and error, f * 00 ' 4 
What reafon is there, but that thofe grants and pnvi c S ei 
fliould be revoked , or reduced to the firft intention. Speiy eJ 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot five ; 

Revoke his doom, or clfe my fentence give. Dry « • 

2. To check ; to reprefs. 

She ftrove their hidden rages to t evoke , 

That at the laft fuppreffing fury mad, . 

They ’gan abftain. F“,ry Vo 
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- To draw back. 

Shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden fhade. Fairy fjhieen. 

Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 

Revo'(cement. 21. f [fro m revoke.] Revocation; repeal; 

recall. Little m ufe. 

Let it be nois’d. 

That through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon"comes. Sbakejp. Henry Will. 

To REVO'LT. v. n. [ revoitery Fr. revolt are, Italian.] 

1. To fall off from ope to another. It denotes fomething of 
pravity or rebellion. 

All will, revolt from me, and turn to him. Shakefp . 
Our dilcontented counties do revolt. 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. K. John-. 
Jafon and his company revolted from the kingdom. 2 Mac. 
I bis people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; they 
gre revolted and gone. Jer. v. 53. 

2. To change. Not in ufe. 

You are already Jove’s firm votary. 

And cannot foon revolt and change your mind. Shakefp. 
PvEVo'lt. n.f. [revolte^, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Defection ; change of Tides. 

He was greatly ftrengthened, and the enemy as much en¬ 
feebled by daily revolts. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the IVorld. 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thofe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reft, 
in cafe of a revolt. Addijon’s State of the War. 

2. A revolter ; one who changes Tides. Not in ufe. 

You ingrate revoltSy 

You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England. Shakefp . Ring John. 

3. Grofs departure fropi duty. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt ; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 

rr> . . i 1 1 • rt 


To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. 


Shakefp. 


, o o— . jr 

Revolted, part. adj. [from revolt .] Havingfwerved from duty. 
Thou Tingle haft maintain’d 

Againft revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton. 
RevoTter. n. f. '[from revolt.] One who changes Tides; a 
deferter; a renegade. 

1 * air honour that thou doft thyGcd, in truftin a ‘ 

He will accept thee to defend his caufe, 

A murderer, a revoitery and a robber. Milton’s Agonifles. 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Thofe, who are negligent or revolters , fhall periffi. Swift. 
To RevoVve. v. n. [revolvo , Lat.] 

1. 1 o roll in a circle; to perform a revolution. 

f hey do not revolve about any common center. Cheync. 
If the earth revolve thus, each houfe near the equator muft 
move a thoufand miles an hour. JVatts’s Impr . of the Mind. 
Each revolving year. 

The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. P c p e . 

2 . To fall in a regular couile of changing polleflbrs ; to devolve. 

On the defertion of an appeal, the jurifdiclion does ipj'o 
jure revolve to the j udge * quo. Aylife’s Par ergon. 

To Rf.vo'lve. v. a. [revolvoy Lat.] 

1. To roll any thing round. 

I hen in the Eaft her turn fbe fhines, 

Revolv'd on heav’n’s great axis. M^tnn 

2. To confider; to meditate on. 

You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shakefb . 

Re volution. n.J. [revolution, Fr. revolutus , Lat.] 

2. Courfe cl any thing which returns to the point at which it 
began to move. 

On their orbs impofe 
Such reftlefs revolution , day by day 

Repeated Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

1 hey will be taught by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 

o T S - r , , r Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

2. Space meafured by feme revolution. J 

At certain revolutions are they brought, 

And feel by turns .the bitter change. ’ Milton. 

. M ^teors have no more time allowed them for their mount- 
mg, than the fhort revolution of a day. Dryden 

■ rh r P f tf,an Wept over his a ™y> that within the revolution 
of a i.ngle age, not a man would be left alive. lV a k e 

3. C.unge in tile ftate of a government or country. It is ufed 

among us for the change produced by the admff 

Con of king William and queen Mary } d ' 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

Fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenfelels head. , 

t ;S58s.** t °~“ 

reviving or drawing humours from a remote part of "he bodv 
Derivation differs from revuljhn only in the meafure of tl e 


diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to Tome very remote or contrary part, we call it revnlfion ; 
if only to fo me neighbouring place, and by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. kVifeman of Tumours. 

There is a way of revulfion to let blood in an adverfe 
part. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

I had heard of Tome ftrange cures of frenzies, by cafual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which Teems reafonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make of humours 
from the head. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To REWA'RD. v. a. [re and award , to give in return. 
Skinner.] 

1. To give in return. 

Thou haft rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17; 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pfalm xxxv. 12. 

2. To repay; to recompenfe for fomething good. 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton. 

The fupreme being rewards the juft, and punifhes the un- 
juft. B roome’s Notes on the OdyJJey. 

Rewa'rd. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Recompenfe given for good. 

Rewards and punifhments do always prefuppofe fomething 
Willingly done well or ill; without which refpedt, though we 
may fometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 
not a reward. Hooker , b. i. f. 9. 

They have a good reward for their labour. Eccluf. iv. 9. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard. 

Not to make love my gift,- but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confented to the immortality of the foul and the 
recompenfes of another world, promiling to themfelves feme 
rewards of virtue after this life. Tillotfon •. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of irony, for punifhment 
or recompenfe of evil. 

Rewa'rdable. adj. [from reward.] Worthy of reward. 

Aden’s actions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
ivardable or punifhable. Hooker , k. l.f 9. 

The adlion that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an acl of religion, and 
rewardablc by God, if done in obedience to our fuperiors. 

Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 
Rewa'rder. n.f [from reward.] One that rewards; one 
that recompenfes. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As the fupreme Being is the only proper judge of our per¬ 
fections, fo is he the only fit rewarder of them. Addifon . 

Ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular aflemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved from them. Swift . 

To Rewo'rd. v. a. [re and ivord.] To repeat in the fame words. 

Bring me to the teft, 

And I the matter will reword ; which madnefs 


Would gambol from. 


Shakefp. Hwileh 


Rhaba rbarate. adj . [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Impregnated 
or tinCtured with rhubarb. ° 

The fait humours muft be evacuated by the fennate, rha- 
barbarate, and fweet manna purgers, with acids added, or the 
purging waters. ^loyer on the Humours. 

Khabdomancy. n.f. and poc'jlsi'cc.] Divination by 
a wand. J 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is ufed in mineral 
dilcoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Mofes’s 
rod, which, freely held forth, will ftir and play if any mine 
be under it. Brown’o kulgar Errouro. 

Rhapsodist. n.f. [fromrhapfoiy.] One who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

Aik our rhapfodijl, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and lovc.mefs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or 
pmuinments, how many vicious wretches will 
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RHA SODY. n. f [p^orS.z ; polnh, to few, and a 

A ny number of parts joined together, without ne- 
ceiiary dependence or natural connection. 

Such a deed, as Iweet religion makes 

f W ° r ?% , Hamlet-. 

PO He"\w n l Sk • Hammld, 

that makes no reflexions on what he reads, onlv loads 
his mmd with a rhapfody of tales fit for the entertainment of 

The words Aide over the ears, and vanifli like a rhatfidi 
RHE'TORICfA rr 1 <f the Mind, 

'pr frajfefwttj; rhetonqucy Fr. 1 

I- a,!d ekgl“,ce <Peak ‘ nS ^ merdy With pro P riet >V with art 

We could not allow him an orator whn had 1 a 
thoughts, and Who knew all the rules of rhetorif, i he had 

"“ofirpt^atdtiX 

I’ittlfcompafs^ ° f ,hetmcK f fcour?ed e ’in‘a 

to ^eak deeantly heth “ ‘ 0 

-- Y Baker s Reflefitons cti Learning. 
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2 . The power of perfuafion; oratory. 

The heart's ilill rhetorick, difclos’d with eyes. Sbakefp. 

His fober lips thensdid he foftly part, 

Whence of pure rhetorick whole ftreams outflow. Fairfax. 

Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, 

That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Milton. 

Rhetorical, adj. [ rhetoricus , Lat. from rhetorick. ] Pertain¬ 
ing to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprehenfion is fo deeply riveted into my mind, that 
rhetorical flourifties cannot at all loofen it. More . 

Becaufe Brutus and Caffius met a blackmore, and Pompey 
had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, thefe were prefages of 
their overthrow, which notwithftanding are lcarce rhetorical 
fequels ; concluding metaphors from realities, and from con¬ 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubjedt moral, logical, or rhetorical , which does not 
come under our fenfes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Rhetorically, adv. [from rhetorical .] Like an orator; 
figuratively ; with intent to move the paflions. 

To Rheto'r icate. v.n. [rhetoricor, low Lat. from rhetorick.] 
To play the orator ; to attack the paflions. 

"Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than apologize 
or rbe tori cate not to luffer themfelves to perifh in the mid ft 
of fuch folicitations to be faved. Decay of Piety. 

Rhetori'cian. n. f [rhetoricien,F r. rhetor, Lat.J One who 
teaches the fcience of rhetorick. 

I he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians , which ever had young 
auditors, lived-tili they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

’Tis the bufinefs of rhetoricians to treat the chara£lers of 
the paflions. < Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean orator. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

Rhetorician, adj. Suiting a matter of rhetorick. 

Boldly prelum’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any quettion either lide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM, n.f [pgupfc ; rhrume, Fr.] A thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 

'fruft not thole cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum ; 

And he long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard. 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum , 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds. 

Each changing ieafon does its poifon bring. 

Rheums chill the^winter, agues blaft the fpring. 

Rhetj'matick. adj. j from rheum.'] Proceeding 

from rheum or a peccant watry humour. 

The moon, the governefs of floods. 

Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air. 

That rhcumatick difeafes do abound.^ Sbakefp. 

The blood taken away looked very lizy or rheumatick. Floy. 

Rheu'matisM. n. J. [psuptal; rbeumatifme , fir, rheuma- 
tifmus, Lat.] A painful diftemper fuppofed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 

Rbeumatijm is a diftemper affecting chiefly the membrana 
communis mufculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for 
motion; and it feems to be occafioned almoft by the fame 
caufes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 
ftiff and gritty in the gout. # Quincy. 

The throtling quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints. 

And rheumatijms I lend to rack .the joints. Dryden. 

Rheu'my. adj. [from rheum.'] Full of fharp moifture. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he fteal out of his wholfome bed* 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

To add unto his ficknefs. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings, 

And fogs are fhaken from his flaggy wings ; 

From his divided beard two ft reams he pours ; 

His head and rheumy eyes diftil in fhow’rs. Dryden. 

Ri-iino'ceros. n. f. [piv and y.igcts ; rbinocerot , Fr.] A valt 
beaft in the Eaft Indies armed wiih a horn in his front. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear. 

The arm’d rhinoceros , or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Take any {nape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem, fliew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft ; as to the rhinoceros an Eaft 
Indian landfcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Pcacham. 

RHOMB, n.f. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. pVP^-J ^geo¬ 
metry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having its tour 
fides equal, and coniltting of parallel lines, with two oppofite 
angles acute, and two obtuie : it is lormed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their bafe. Trevoux and Harris. 
& Save the fun his labour, and that Iwiit 
Noelurnal and diurnal rhomb fuppos’d 
Invifible elfe above all ftars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Milton. 

See how in warlike mutter they appear, _ . , 

* In rhondrs and wedges, and half moons and wings. Milton. 

• Rho'mbick. adj. [from rhomb.] Shaped like a rhomb. 
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Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; the aft^ri* 
in form of a ftar, and they are of a rhombick figure. Grew 
RHO'MBOID. n. f [popfioi Jvif ; rhomboide, Fr.] A fig Ur ^ 
approaching to a rhomb. 111 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; and they 
are of a rhombick figure ; talk, of fuch as are rhomboid. Gre J 
Rhomboi'dal. adj. [from rhomboid.] Approaching in fhape 
to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal felenites of a comprefled form, had 
many others infixed round the middle of it Woodward 
Rhu'barb. n.f [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root flightly 
purgative, referred by botanifts to the dock. * 

What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour thefe Englifh hence. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infufion 
of rhubarb in lmall ale. Wifeman's Surgery 

RHYME, n.f. [pu-fya? 5 rhythme, Fr.] * 

1. A harmonical fucceffion of founds. 

2. The confonance of verfes; the correfpondence of the laft 
found of one verfe to the laft found or fyllable of another. 

The youth with longs and rhimes : 

Some dance, fome hale the rope. . Denham, 

For rhyme the rudder is of verfes. 

With which like fhips they fteer their courfes. Hudibras, 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times ; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 


Drydi 


au 


Prior, 


Philip, 


Spenfir , 


Againft an eagle fouling from the fkics 
If Cupid throws a fingle dart, 

We make him wound the lover’s heart ; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

’Tis lure he muft transfix the liver ; 

For rhime with reafon may difpenfe. 

And found has right to govern fenfe. 

3. Poetry ; a poem. 

All his manly power it did difperfe, 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes , 

That oftentimes he quak’d. Fairy Qiteen, b, i, 

Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton, 

Now fportive youth, 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. 

Rhyme or reafon. Number or fenfe. 

I was promis’d on a time, 

To have reafon for my rhyme ; 

But from that time wnto this ieafon, 

I had neither rhyme nor reafon. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the grofsnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all 
rhime and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakejp 

To Rhyme, v. n. 

1. To agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell. 

And, if they rhiind and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 

2 . To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themfelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reafon themfelves out 
again. Sbakefp. Henry Vi 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 
Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Duncial 
Rhy'mer. ) n.f [from rhyme.] One who makes rhymes} 
Rhy'mster. S a verfifier ; a poet in contempt. 

Scall’d rhimers will ballad us out o’ tune. Sbakefp 

It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the Irifh to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their miniflrels, 
rhimers, or news-tellers. Davies on Ireland. 

Rhymer come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

His rhime is conftrained at an age, when the paflion of 
love makes every man a rhimer , though not a poet. Dryden. 

I fpeak of thofe who are only rhimjlers. Dennis. 

So modern rhimers wifely blaft 
The poetry of ages paft. 

And from its ruin build their own. Shakejp- 

Rhy'thmical. adj. [puSpixos ; rythmique, Fr. from rhyme 
or rhythm.] Harmonical ; having proportion of one found to 
another. 

RIB. n.f [pibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the body, 

1. Of thefe there are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each fide the twelve vertebrae of the back; they are fegments 
of a circle ; they grow flat and broad, as they approach t c 
fternum ; but the nearer they are to the vertebrae, the rounder 
and thicker they are ; at which end they have a round hea > 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into t e 
finus in the bodies of the vertebrae : the ribs, thus articulate ^ 
make arr acute angle with the lower vertebrae : the ribs ha\e 
each a fmall canal or finus, which runs along their un v 
fides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery : their e xtrf : 
mities, which are fattened to the fternum, are cartilaginou^ 
and the cartilages make an obtufe angle with the bony P ar 
of the ribs this angle refpe£ts the head : the cartilages ar^ 
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®SL are called true ribs, becaufe their cartilaginous 6nds are 
riccived into the Tinus of the fternum: the live lower are 
ll«l falfe ribs , becaufe they are folter and fhorter, of whie l 
the firft isjoined to the extremity of the fternum the 
cartilaginous extremities of the reft being tied to one an0 ' h< - r > 
a f v,e rc bv leaving a greater fpace for the dilatation ot the 

laft of thefe fhort ribs is fhorter 

than all the reft : it is not tied to them, but fqmetimes to the 

mufculus obliquus defeendens. < 

Why do I yield to that fuggeltion!' _ 

Whofe" horrid image doth uprix my hair. 

And make my leated heart knock at my ribs , 

Againft the ufe of nature! Shakejp. Maibeth . 

lie open’d my left fide, and topk_ 

From thence a rib, with cordial lpirits warm ... 

And life blood ftreaming frefti. Miltons Par. Lof, b. vm. 

He, who firft the pafiage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart did hiue, 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide. 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden s Horace. 

2 . Any piece of timber or other matter which {Lengthens the 

I {bould not fee the Tandy hour glafs run, 

But I {hould think of {hallows and of flats ; 

And lee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in land, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

To kilt her burial. < Sliakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

RI'BALD. n. f. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Italian.] A looie, rough, 

mean, brutal wretch. .■ • 

That lewd ribbald , with vile luft advanced. 

Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, _ 

To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and {heeii. Fairy Queen* 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 

The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Ifloitts fails, and flies. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The bufy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ; ibald crows, 

. And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. Shakejp. 

Ne’er one Iprig of laurel grac’d thefe ribbalds , 

From flalhing Bentley down to. pidling Tibbalds. Pope. 
Ribaldry, n. J. [from ribald ; ribauclie, old Fr.] Mean, 

lewd, brutal language. . . . 

Mr. Cowley aflerts, that obfeenity has no place in wit; 
Buckingham fays, ’tis an ill fort of wit, which has nothing 
more to fupport it than bare-faced ribaldry . Dryden. 

The ribaldry of the low characters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are diftinguilhed from each other. Dryden. 
In the fame antique loom thefe feenes were wrought, 
Embellifti’d with good morals and juft thought, 

True nature in her nobleft light you fee, 1 

E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry > 

To trifling jefts and fulfom ribaldry. Granville. 3 

If the outward profeflion of religion were once in practice 
amon^ men in office, the clergy would fee their duty and 
interett in qualifying themfelves for lay-converfation, when 
once they were out of fear of being choaked by ribaldry or 
prophanenefs. hwift. 

RFband* n. f. [ rubande , ruban , Fr.] A filet of filk ; a nar¬ 
row web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 

Quaint in green, {he {hall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendent, flaring’bout her head. Sbakefp. 

A ribband did the braide.d trefies bind. 

The reft was loofe. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

See ! in the lifts they wait the trumpets found 5 
Some love device is wrought on ev’ry lword, 

And ev’ry riband bears fome myftick word. Granville . 
RFbbed. adj. [from rib.] 

1. Furniihed with ribs. 

Was I by rocks engender’d r rib'd with fteel r 
Such tortures to refill, or not to feel r 

Hung on each bough a fingle leaf appears. 

Which Ihrivell’d in its infancy remains, 

Like a clos’d fan, nor ftretches wide its veins, 

But as the feafons in their circle run, 

Opes its ribb'd furface to the nearer fun. 

2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 

Remember 

The nat’ral brav’ry of your ille, which ftands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in, 

With rocks unfcaleable, and roaring waters. Sbakefp. 
RFbbon. n.f. See Riband. 

To Ri'broast. v. n. [rib and roaj ?.] To beat foundly, A 
burlefque word. 

That done, he rifes, humbly bows. 

And gives thanks for the princely blows j 
Departs not meanly proud, and boafting 
Of his magnificent ribroajling. Butler. 

I have been pinched in flefti, and well ribroafed under my 
former matters j but I’m In now for lkin and all. L'Ejlrange. 
Ri'bwort. n. f. A plant. 

Ric. n.f. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; as 
in thefe verfes of Fortunatus : 


Sandys. 


Gay. 
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Hilpe) ice potens, f interpres barbarus adjit , 

Adjiltor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 

Hil’pric Barbarians a ftout helper term. 

So Alfric is altogether ftroiig; Aithelric, nobly ® 

powerful: to the fame fenie as 

Lat.] One of the efculent grains : it hath 
its trains difpofed into a panicle, which are almoft of a 
oval figure, P and are covered with a th.ck hufle, fomewhat 
like barley : this grain is greatly cultivated in moft ofthe 

Eaftern countries. . . .. er * 

Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is kl j ldl y to 
human conftitutions, proper for the coniumptive, and tho e 

fubjeeft to haemorrhages. . ^ 

If the fnuff get out of the {buffers, it may fall Q t0 j* dl * h 
of rice milk. Swift's Direthms to the Butler 

RICH. adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Italian ; pica, baxon.J 

1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding in money or 

poffeffions; opulent. 

I am as rich in having fuch a jewel. 

As twenty Teas, if all their fand were pearl. Shake/p. 
The rich {hall not give more, and the poor no lefs. Lxod. 

A thief bent to unhoard the cafii 
Of fome rich burgher. Milton. 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life. Locke. 

He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who have beau¬ 
tified the profpeCl all around him. Seed. 

2. Valuable; eftimable ; precious ; fplendid; fumptuous. 

Earth, in her rich attire, 

Confummate lovely fmil’d. _ Milton * 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quantity or de- 

gree. 

So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow., 

By the rich odour taught to fteer, 

Though neither day nor ftar appear. Waller. 

If fife be Ihort, it {hall be glorious. 

Each minute {hall be rich in fome great action. Rowe. 

Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. Baker. 

4. Fertile; fruitful. 

There are, who fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur d land 
Induce. Philips • 

Riched. adj. [from rich.] enriched. Obfolete. 

Of all thefe bounds. 

With Ihadowy forefts, and with champions rich'd. 

With plenteous rivers and wide {kirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Sbakefp , King Lear * 

Ri'ches. n.f. [richeffes, Fr.] 
i» Wealth ; money or pofieffion. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to charity has rendered it 
neceftary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

Cnemifts feek riches by tranfinutation and the great 
elixir. Sprat. 

Riches do not conffft in having more gold and fflver, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
we are enabled to procure to ourfelves a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
{haring the gold and ftlver of the world in a lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us firft enquire, 

Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. Pope. 

2. Splendid fumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heav’ns pavement, trodden gold. Milton. 

Ri chly, adv. [from rich.] 

1. With riches ; wealthily ; fplendidlv ; magnificently* 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. 

And {he is fair, of wondrous virtues. Sbakefp. 

Women richly gay in gems. Milton. 

2. Plenteoufly. 

In animals, fome fmells are found more richly than in 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, the reading 
the reports of adjudged cafes will richly improve him. Watts . 

3. Truly ; abundantly. An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bafeft of the people, 
that one would not be forry to fee them bellowing upon one 
another a chaftifement, which they fo richly deferve. Addifon. 
Ri'chness. n. f. [from rich.] 

Z. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richnefs adorn’d. Sid. 

2. Finery; fplendour. 

3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs. 

This town is famous for the richnefs of the foil. Addifon* 

4. Abundance ©r perfection of any quality. 

I amufed myfelf with the richnefs and variety of colours in 
the weftern parts of heaven. Spectator* 

5. Pampering qualities. 

The lively tin&ure of whofe gulhing blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the richnefs of hi* foed. Dryden. 

Rick. 
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Rick. n.f. See Reek. 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open field, 
and fheltered from wet. 

An inundation 

O’erflowed a farmer’s barn and ftable ; 

Whole ricks of hay and ftacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, hoiifes, barns, 
and corn ricks. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2 . A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

In the North they bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

RICKETS, h. f. [rachitis, I>at. A name given to the di- 
flemper at its appearance by Qlijfon :] 

The rickets is a diftemper in children, from an unequal di- 
ftribution of nourifhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and fri&i-on. ghancy. 

In fome years, liver-grown, fpleen, and rickets are put al¬ 
together, by reafon of their likenefs. Graunt's Bills of Mart. 

O were my pupil fairly knock’d o’ th’ head, 

I fhou’d poftefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 

He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil, 

That one fmall dofe will fend him to the devil. Dryden. 

So when at fchool we full declaim. 

Old Bufbv walks us in a theme. 

Whole props rapport our infant vein. 

And help the rickets in the brain ; 

But when our fouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s eftate. Prior. 

Ri'ckety. adj. [from rickets.] Difcafed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the folids are too lax, the cafe 
of rickety children, the diet fhould be gently aftringent. Arb. 

Ri'cklus. n.f. A plant. Ainfoortb. 

Ri'cture. n.f [j nhura , Lat.] A gaping. Dili. 

Rid, pret. of ride. 

To RID. v. a. [from hpebban, Saxon.] 

1. To fet free ; to redeem. 

It is he that delivercth me from my cruel enemies ; thou 
fhalt rid me from the wicked man. Pfahn xviii. 49. 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pfalm cxliv. 
1 will bring you out from under their burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Exodus vi. 6. 

2. To clear ; to difencumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned 
pallor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them, 
who had given him entertainment. Hooker . 

I muft rid all the feas of pirates. Shakefp. 

We’ll ufe his countenance ; which being done. 

Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 

His fpeedy taking off. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Upon the word, ftept forth 

Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Jobnfon . 

I can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildnefs on, 

Image of thee in all things ; and fhall foon, 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell’d. Milton. 

Did faints for this bring in their plate ; 

For when they thought the caufe had need on’t, 

Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Hudibras. 

The god unealy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d at once to rid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal. Locke. 

The greater vilible good does not always raife men’s defire, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it appears to have ; though 
every little trouble moves us, and lets on work to get rid of 
it. Locke. 

The ladies afked, whether we believed that the men of any 
town would, at the fame conjuncture, haveloaden themfelves 
with their wives ; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of fuch an opportunity to get rid of them ? Addifon. 

The father, feeing himfelf entirely rid of Theodofius, was 
not very much concerned at the oblfinate refufal of his 
daughter. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 164. 

3. To difpatch. 

Having the bell at Barnet field, 

We’ll thither ftraight; for willingnefs rids away. Shakefp. 

4. To drive away ; to prefs away ; to deftroy. 

Ah dcathfmen! you have rid this fweet young prince. Sha. 

Ri'ddance. n. f. [from rid.] 

t. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from all adverfity, 
and the extent of faving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 

2 . Difencumbrance ; lol's of fomething one is glad to lofe. 

I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus lofers part. 

■—A gentle riddance. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. L'Ejlr. 

3. AcSt of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Thofe blofibms, and thofe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 

Aik r iddance fv f we mean to tread with eafe. •- Milton . 


Ri'ddeN. the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period but ’ 
muft be by a more powerful being than himfelf. ? pyj 
RFDDLE. n. f [paebelr, Saxon, from pzebe, counfel Derh/* 
a trial of wit.] ’ P laps 

1. An enigma ; a puzzling queftion; a dark problem. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and in charms of death. Shakefp. Machet) 

The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle , and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian fteep. Milton 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle. Drydcri 

2. Any thing puzzling. 

’Twas a ft range riddle of a lady ; 

Not love* if any lov’d her : hey day ! 

So cowards never ufe their might, 

But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudibras 

3. [hpibble, Saxon.] A coarfe or open fieve. 

Horfe-beans and tares, fown together, are eafily parted 
with a riddle. Mortimer's Hufbandry 

To Ri'ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofolve; to unriddle. There is fomething of whimfical 
analogy between the two fenfes of the word riddle : as, we 
fay, to fift a quefion : but their derivations differ. 

Riddle me this, and guefs him if you can. 

Who bears a nation in a lingle man ? Dryden's Juvenal 

2. To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fineft fifted mould muft be riddled in. Mortimer 
To Ri'ddle. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak ambiguoufly 
or obfeurely. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling jfhrift. Shakefp . 

Ri'ddlingly. adv. [from riddle .] In the manner of a riddle. 
Though like the peftilence and old-falhion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ftarv’d out, yet their ftate 
Is poor. # Donne: 

To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode-, part, rid or ridden, [ju&an, 
Saxon; rijden, Dutch.] 

1. To travel on horfeback. 

Brutus and Caflius 

Are rid , like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shah 
Were you but riding forth to airyourfelf, 

Such parting were too petty. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden f Nmh 
So ftands a foreft tall of mountain oaks 
Advanc’d to mighty growth ; the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley, where he rides j 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs. Addifon's Remarks on Italy 

Let your mafter ride on before, and do you gallop after 
him. Swift's Directions to the Groom, 

2. To travel in a vehicle ; to be borne, not to walk. 

Infe&ed be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp. 

Upon this chaos rid the diftreffed ark, that bore the fmall 
remains of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To be fupported in motion. 

As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree. 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula: 

4. To manage an horfe. 

Skill to ride feems a fciencc, 

Proper to gentle blood ; fome others feign, 

To manage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. F. 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden , and furnifhed, Shat. 

Infpir’d by love, whofe bufineis is to pieafe. 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. Dryden. 

5. To be on the water. 

O11 the Weftcrn coaft 

Rideth a puiffant army. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but was enforced to 
flip his anchors, and run his gallies on ground. Knolles. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their ftiips, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward . 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride. 

And willing winds to their low’r’d fails deny’d. Dry deft. 

Men once walk’d where {hips at anchor ride. Dryden. 
Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 

Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets. Dryden. 

6. To be fupported by fomething fubfervient. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpe&s none ; on whofe foolilh honefty 
My practices t id eafy. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Ride. v. a. To manage infolently at will. 

Humility does not make us fervile or infenfible, nor oblige 
us to be ridden at the pleafure of every coxcomb. Coiner . 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakeis> 
coblers and brewers. Swift's Prefbytcridn Flea. 

Ri'oER* 



Prior. 


RID 

Ri'der. n. f. [from ride.] 

1 . One who is carried on a horfe or in a vehicle* 

The ftrong camel and the gen’rous horfe. 

Reft rain’d arid aw’d by man’s inferior force. 

Do to the rider's will their rage fubinit, 

And anfwer to the fpur, and own the bit. 

2. One who manages or breaks horfes. 

His horfes are bred better ; and to that end riders dearly 
hi re d. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. Bramflon. 

3. An inferted leaf. 

RIDGE. n.f. [hju 33 , Saxon ; rig, Danifli; rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 

1. The top of the back. 

He thought it was no time to ftay ; 

But in a trice advanc’d the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, refembling the vertebrae of the 
back. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

DiHodges from a region fcarce of prey. Milton. 

His ions 

Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills ! Milton. 
The higheft ridges of thole mountains ferve for the main¬ 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 

3. A fteep protuberance. 

Part rife in cryftal wall, or ridge direeft* 

For hafte. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

About her coafts unruly waters roar. 

And, rifing on a ridge , infult the fhore. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou vifiteft the earth ; thou watered the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou fettleft the furrows thereof. Pfalm\xv. 10. 

The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. IVoodward. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Miehaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mart. 

Land for grafs lay down when you fow wheat or rye; but 
then your corn fhould be fowed on broad ridges. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof rifing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whofe 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and half a quarter in thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alfo on the hips. Moxon. 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles or rifings of the 

flefh in the roof of the mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
of the jaw to the other like flefhy ridges , with interjacent 
furrows or finking cavities. Farrier's Dift. 

Io Ridge, v. a. [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 

Thou from heav’n 

leign dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Where ftrength can leaft abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briftles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 
Of chat d wild boars, or ruffl’d porcupines. Milton. 

Ri dcling. In. f [ovis rejicula, Lat, Ainf.] A ram half 
Ri'dgil. ) caftrated. 

Tend my herd, and fee them fed ; 

To morning paftures, evening waters led : 

And ’ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head. Dryden. 

Tend them well, and fee them fed 
In paftures frefti, and to their watering led ; 

And ’ware the ridgling with his butting head. Dryden. 
Ri dgy. adj. [from ridge.] Rifing in a ridge. 

. the (ea againft the foaming Ihore, 

1 here ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear, 

RI'DICPT F hCir 7 'P b , aC ^ S \? nd at his feet a PP ear ’ D ndcn. 
KiDICLLE. n.J. [ridicule, I r. ndiculum , Lat.] Wit of that 

ipecics that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the fad burthen of fome merry long. Pobe 

ouch d and fham d by ridicule alone. Pobe 

Thole, who aim at ridicule, r * 

Should fix upon lome certain rule. 

To R/ni Ch fa ‘ rly hints ri ' he >’ are in j eft - Swift’s Mifellanies. 
To Ri D1LVI.E. v. a. [from the noun.] To expofe to laughter • 
to treat with contemptuous merriment. ^ * 

Iwifl, the vein of ridiculing all thit is ferious and good 

theirs WOlle Up ° n ° Ur ftate ’ tha “ knight errantry 

He often took a pleafure to appear ignorant, that hfnfln 

thdr booh'"™ t0 ndHUk ‘ h0fe that%alucd WfcS 

*•”•'^00,: 4 M Ft. ridieitlm. llff' Wonkfof 
aughtci , exciting contemptuous merriment. ^ 

I hus was the building left 

Ridiculous-,' and the work confuiion nam’d. Mih™, 

in hdl ' 10t 1 "u S S !’ ower not t0 be de ‘Ucd j but it was 

in his power not to be njicuhus. 
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Ridiculously, adv. [from ridiculous.] In a mannei: worthy 
of laughter or contempt. 

Epicurus’s difeourfe concerning the original of the world is 
fo ridiculoufy merry, that the defign of his philofophy was 
pleafure and not inftruclion. South. 

Ridi culousness. n. f. [from ridiculous.'] The quality of being 
ridiculous. 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius make 
•With the images confecrated to divine vvorfhip ? from the 
meannefs of the matter they are made,- the cafualties of fire* 
and rottenriefs they are fubject to, on purpofe to reprefent the 
ridiculoujnefs of worfhipping fuch things. Stillingfeeti 

Ri'ding. particip. adj. Employed to travel on any occafion. 

It is provided by another provincial conftitution, that no 
fuffragan bifhop {hall have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons {hall not have fo much as one riding ap¬ 
paritor, but only a foot mefienger. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Ri'ding. n. f [from ride.] A diftrieft vifited by an officer. 
Ri'dingcoat. n.f. [tiding and coat.] A coat made to keep 
out weather. 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a journey, wrap 
your own in it. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 

Ri dinghood. n.f [riding and hood.] A hood ufed by wo¬ 
men, when they travel, to bear off the rain. 

"1 he palliolum was like our ri dinghood:, and ferved both 
for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Good houfewives all the winter’s rage defpile. 

Defended by the ridinghood's difguife. Gay. 

Rie. n.f An elculent grain. The flowers have no leaves, 
but confift of feveral ftamina, produced from the flower- 
cup ; thefe flowers are collected into a fmall fpike, and 
are difpofed almoft fingly : from the flower-cup arifes the 
pointal, afterward an oblong {lender feed inclofed in an hulk, 
which was before the flower-cup : this differs from wheat in 
having a flatter fpike, the com larger and more naked. Miller . 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce 
afpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 
RIFE. adj. [jiype, Saxon ; rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent; prevail¬ 
ing; abounding. It is now only ufed of epidemical diftempers. 
While thofe reftlefs defires, in great men rife , 

To vifit fo low folks did much difdain, 

This while, though poor, they in themfelves did reign* Sid. 

Guyon clofely did await 
Avantage ; whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Fairy ghieen, b. ii. 

The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles . 

Bleflings then are plentiful and rife , 

More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 

Space may produce new worlds; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradfe Loft, b. L 

This is the place. 

Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife , and perfedt in my liftning ear. Milton . 

That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wifeft men, that to the publick good 
Private refpedts muft yield. Milton. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lunos’ 
were rife and mortal. _ Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ri fely. adv. [fiom rife.] Prevalently ; abundantly* 

It was rifely reported, that the Turks were comina in a 
great fleet. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rifeness. n.f. [fiomrfe.] Prevalence; abundance. 

I-Ie aferibes the great rifenefs of carbuncles in the fummer, 

T’Vr^^b 63 ' 5 - r • Arbuthnot on Air. 

To RULE. v. a. [nffer, rfer, Fr. rijfelen, Dutch.] To 
rob ; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you; if 

T\* e ma ^ e y ou > and rifle you. Shakefp . 

Men, by his fuggeftion taught, Ji ‘ 

Ranfack d the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treafures better hid. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

You have rfed my mafter, who {hall maintain me ? L'Efl . 

A commander in the parliament’s rebel army rifled and de¬ 
faced the cathedral at Litchfield. J g Quth 

Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and {hall remain, 
nd pray rs, and tears, and bribes {hall plead in vain, 

I ill time {hall rife every youthful grace. p obe 

iiler. n.f. [from rifle. 1 Robber; plunderer* oillao-er 

He* frrl ' Ad ^ ab '~ch; tdoSkf 
q m nn P ^ U r ° Ug ,’,° Ut 1 of there come 

Small drops of gory blood. Fairy %ueen, b. i. 

She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which rift 
Imprifon’d, thou didft painfully remain. Shaken, 

joineth aWvault^ ° f brick ’ ^ 

a fmall flit or rift ■ ’and in J ‘ $ * *^ h ° ufe > with 
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They have an idle tradition, that a miflel bird, feeding 
upon a feed fhe^cannot digeft, expelleth it whole ; which, 
falling upon a bough of a tree that hath fome rift, putteth 
forth the miffeltoe. Bacon. 

Either tropicle 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n ; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veffels Tides, 

Some drive old oakum through each Team and rift. Dryd. 

To Rift. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave ; to fplit. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s ftout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakefp. Tempefl . 

At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air. Milton's Agonifles. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles. Pope s Mcffiao . 

To Rift. v. n. - 

1. To burft; to open. 

I’d fhriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Some trees are belt for fhip-timber, as oaks that grow in 
moil! grounds ; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon's NaturalHifory. 

When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell inftead of 
contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacon s Nat. Hiji. 

2. [Raver, Danifh.] To belch ; to break wind. 

RIG. n. f Rig, ridge, feem to fignify the top of a hill falling 
on each fide ; from the Saxon, hjugj; and the ^Iflandick, 
hriggur , both fignifyiiig a back. Gihfon's Camden. 

To Rig. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the back.] 

1. To drefs ; to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially faid to be > 
for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 
feather in his cap ; and a pretty figure he made in the 
world. L'Efrange. 

2. To fit with tackling. 

He, like a foolifli pilot, hath fhipwreck’d^ 

My veffel glorioufly rigg'd. Milton's Agonifles . 

The iinner fhall fet forth like a (hip launched into the wide 
fea, not only well built and rigged ; but alfo carried on with 
full wind. South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 

He rigged out another fmall fleet, and the Achaeans engaged 
him with"theirs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

R.igadoo'n. n.f. [rigadon , French.] A dance. 

Riga'tion. n.f. [rigatio, Lat.] The act of watering. Didi. 
Ri'gger. n.f. [from rig.] One that rigs or drefles.. 

Ri'gging. n. f. [from rig.'] The fails or tackling of a 

fhip. 

To plow the deep, 

To make fit rigging, or to build a fhip. Creech. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives ; 

Ail bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat, 

He Rands, and fees below his fcatter’d leaves. Dryden. 
Ri'ggish. adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore.] Wanton ; 

whorifh. \ 

Vileft things 

Become themfelves in her, that the holy priefis 
Blefs her, when fhe is riggifh. Shakcjp. Ant. and Cicop. 
To Ri'ggle. v. a. [properly to wriggle.] To move backward 

and forward, as fhrinking from pain. 

RIGHT, adj. [pi£e, Saxons rechi, Dutch; ritto, Italian; 

redlus, Latin.] 

1. Fit; proper; becoming; fuitable ; true; not erroneous; 

not wrong. , , , 

How forcible are right words ! but what doth your ar¬ 
guing reprove ? 7 ob vi- 25 * 

The words of my mouth are plain to him that under- 
ftandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Proy. viii. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen. xxiv. 48. 
There being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all cafes, the right 
of fucceflion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 
If there be no profpecl beyond the grave, the inference is. 

certainly right, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

} * Locke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed ; and being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, by omitting the additional day at the end of every 

hundred and thirty-four years. fZ °u . me ’ 

A time there will be, when all thefe unequal diftnbutions 

of good and evil fhall be fet right, and the wifdom of all his 
tranfa&ions made as clear as the noon-day. Attcrbury. 

2. Notmiftaken; pafling a true judgement; pafling judgement 

according to the truth of things. 

You are right, juftice and you weigh this well; 
Therefore flill bear the balance and the fword. Shakefp. 

2. Tuft; honeft; equitable. , n , 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were theyited- 

fffr in his covenant. lxxvm ’ 37 - 


4. Happy; convenient. v 

The lady has been difappointed on the right fide, and found 
nothing more difagreeable in the hufband, than fhe difeovered 
in the lover. Adaifons Spectator. 

5. Not left. 

It is not with that certainty to be received, what is believed 
concerning the right apd left hand, that men naturally make 
ufe of th z right, and that the ufe of the other is a -digreffion. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight. 

But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the right. Drydcn. 

6. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceffarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Locke, 

7. Perpendicular. 

Right, interjedt. An expreflion of approbation. 

Right, cries his lordfhip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is inlolence indeed : 

In me ’tis noble, fuits my birth and ftate. Pope 4 

Right, adv. 

1. Properly ; juftly; exactly; according to truth. 

Then fhall the right aiming thunder-bolts gO abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, fhall they fly to 
the mark. IViJclomw, 21. 

With ftrict difeipline inftrucled right. 

Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fight. Rofcomnm . 

Take heed you fteer your veffel right, my fon, 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft. 

And in a moment finks you. Drydcn's Spanifo Fryar t 

To underftand political power right, and derive it from its 
orio-inal, we muft confider what ftate all men are naturally in, 
and that is a ftate of perfedt freedom to order their actions, 
and difpofe of their pofleflions and perfons. Locke. 

2. In a direct line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and ‘let thine eyelids look 
ftraight before thee. Proverbs iv. 25. 

Ye fhall be driven out right forth, and none fhall gather 
up him that wandereth. Jer. xlix. 5. 

The people paffed over right againft Jericho. Jof iii. i(j. 
Infedts have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the 
way from a flowery heath to their hives. Bam. 

This way, right down to Paradife defeend. MUtcn, 

3. In a great degree ; very. Now obfolete. 

I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pfahn xxx. 8, 

Right noble princes, 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakefp. Rich, III; 

Pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right chriflian zeal, Shakefp. 

I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant is become. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
God fhall help her right early. Pfalm xlvi. 5. 

The fenate will fmart deep 
For your upbraidings : I fhould be right forry 
To have the means fo to be veng’d on you, 

As I fhall fhortly on them. ^ Bcnj. Jchnfin. 

Right many a widow his keen blade, 

And many fatherlefs, had made. Hudibras , p. i. 

4. It is flill ufed in titles: as, right honourable ; right reverend. 

I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high 
marfhal. Peacbam on Drawing, 

Right, n.f. 

I. Juftice; not wrong. . 

Perfons of noble blood are lefs envied in their riling; lor 

it feemeth but right done to their birth. # B“ ccn ' 

In the midft of your invectives, do the Turks this right) 
as to remember that they are no idolaters. Bacon. 

One riling, eminent 

In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, ■ 

And judgement from above. Milton's Par. Lp> 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deferv’d, had fortune done him right. Dryden. 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a niore 
effectual courfe, than by reconciling it with the happineb 0 

mankind. ^ 

•2. Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions err; 

Your eyes are always in the right. * r 

3. Juft claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught to a 
knowledge, the pope their lord, though they knew ' 
what right. . Meigb's 

The proud tyrant would many times fay, that whatloe\^ 
belonged unto the empire of Rome, was of right his, or 
much as he was poflbfl'ed of the imperial feepter, w “ ic ,-. 0!n 
great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won 1 
Conftantine. Indies’s Hflcry cf thc 

Subdue by force, all Who refufe 
Right reafon for their law; and for their king n/ibon 
Mefliah, who by right of merit reigns. ^ *■ 
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My right to it appeal's. 

By !on" polTeffion of eight hundred years. _ Dr 3<“»- 

Might and ri S ht are mfeparable m W 

Defcriptions, figures, and fables muft be in all heroick 
poems} every poet hath as much right to them, as ^y man 

hJ Tudah pronounced fentence of death againft Thamar: our 
author thinks it is very good proof, that becaufe he did it, 

therefore he had a right to do it. Loc ff 

A^rippa is generally ranged in fets of medals among the 
the emperors fas fome among the empreffes have no other 

right. Addl f° n ' 

4. That which juftly belongs to one. . . _ . 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing thou only 
art of her kindred. Tob.vi. 11. 

The ouftom of employing thefe great perfons in all great 
offices, pafles for a right. Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelf by nature’s laws. 

Born free, he fought his right. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

c. Property ; intereft. 

A fubjeS in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor fuffer him with ftrength impair’d to fight. Dryden. 

6. Power ; prerogative. 

God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 
and by virtue of this right , he might, without injuftice, have 
impoied difficult talks : but in making laws, he hath not 
made ufe of this right. Tillotfon. 

7. Immunity; privilege. 

The citizens. 

Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Shakefp . 

Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 
rights and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon . 

8. The fide not left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of his glory fat. 

His only Ion. Milton. 

9. To Rights. In a diredf line ; ftraight. 

Thefe ftrata failing, the whole tra£l finks down to rights 
into the abyfs, and is fwallowed up by it. Woodward. 

10. To Rights. Deliverance from errour. 

Several have gone about to inform them, and fet them to 
rights ; but for want of that knowledge of the prefent fyftem 
of nature, have not given the fatisfa&ion expected. Woodw. 

To Right, v. a. To do juftice to ; to eftablifh in pofleflions 
juftly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you, 

"When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifti’d me ? gentle my lord. 

You fcarce can right me throughly. Shakefp. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholy guilty of the injuftice, and bound to reftitution. Taylor . 

I cou’d not expedient fee. 

On this fide death, to right our family. Waller. 

Make my father known, 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden. 

RFGHTEOUS. adj. [piircpiye, Saxon ; whence rightwife in 
old authours, and rightwifely in bifhop Fifher: fo much are 
words corrupted by pronunciation.] 

1. Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 

7 'hat far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 

v wicked ; and that the righteous fhould be as the wicked. Gen. 

2. Equitable. 

Kill my rival too ; for he no lefs 
Deferves ; and I thy righteous doom will blefs. Dryden. 

Righteously, adv. [from righteous.] Honeftly; virtuoufly. 

Athens did rightcoufy decide, 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 

As righteoufly they did thofer dooms repent, 

Still they were wife, whatever way they went. Dryden . 

Ri -./H i eousn ess. n. f, [from righteous.] Juftice ; honefty ; 
virtue; goodnefs. 

The fcript.ure; aferibing to the perfons of men righteoufnefs, 
in regard of their manifold virtues, may not be conftrued, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Hosker. 

PLie wretched 1 nlegias warns the world with cries, ~i 
Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife ; ( 

Learn righteoufnefs, and dread th’ avenging; deities. Dry. 1 
RFGH TFUL. adj. [ right and full.] 

1. Having the right; having the juft claim. 

As in this haughty great attempt, 

They laboured to fupplant the rightful heir ; 

I loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shakefp, Hen . VI. 

Some will mourn in allies, fome coal black 

For the depoilng of a rightful king. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

2. Honeft; juft. • 

Nor would, for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caufes down to tread, fairy Queen 

Gather all the fmiling hours ; y * 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior . 
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RrGHTFULLVi adv. [from rightful} According to rightj 
according to juftice. 

Henryt who claimed by fucceflion, was fenfible that his 
tide was not found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had 
married the heir of York. Dryden's Preface to. Fables. 

Right-hand. n. f. Not tne left. __ 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on "your right-bandhrings you to the place. Shakefp » 

RFghtfulness. n.f [from rightful.] Moral rechtude. 

But flill although we fail of perfect rightfulnifs. 

Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities. 

Nor wholly wink though void of pureft fightfulnefs. Sid. 

RFghtly. adv. [from right.] 

1. According to truth ; properly ; fuitably; not erroneoufly. 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton* 

Defeend from heav’n, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be fly I’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and Tons of gods ; 

Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. Milton-. 
A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
pofition, which contradicts the clear principles of his own 
knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he has, that the 
contrary is true. Locke . 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 

Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 

Unfeemly flown with infolence or wine. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. Honeftly ; uprightly. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonour; 

You may be rightly juft, whatever I fhall think. Shakefp% 

3. Exactly. 

Should I grant, thou did ft not rightly fee ; 

Then thou wert firft deceiv’d. Dryden. 

4. Straitly; diredtly. 

We wifh one end ; but differ in order and way, that leadeth 
rightly to that end. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

Ri'ghtness. n.f. [from right.] 

1. Conformity to truth ; exemption from being wrong ; recti¬ 
tude. 

It is not nect.ftary for a man to be affured of the rightnefs 
of his cpnfcience, by fuch an infallible certainty of perfuafion, 
as amounts to the clearnefs of a demonftratioii; but it is fuf- 
ficient if he knows it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as 
fhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South . 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and are never 
fo folicitous for the rightnefs of the way, as for the number or 
figure of our company. Rogers's Sermons . 

2. Straitnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongeft in a right line, which neverthelefs 
is not caufed by the rightnefs of the line, but by the fhortnefs 
of the diftance. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, 

RFGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.] 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a lolid one of the fame fubftance 
and weight. Rayon the Creation. 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 

His fevere judgment giving law, 

His rhodeft fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid hufbands jealous are, 

When they believe their wives too fair. Denham . 

3. Sharp; cruel. It is ufed fomewhat harfli by Philips. 

Queen of this univerfe ! do not believe 
Thofe rigid threats of death ; ye fhall not die. Milton. 

Crefly plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unwithftood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips', 

Rigidity, n. f. [rigidite, Fr. from rigid. 1 

1. Stiffnefs. , * J 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, being ftiff 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their refpecStive of¬ 
fices ; but a fibre is faid to be rigid, when its parts fo ftronglv 
cohere together, as not to yield to that adion of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their refiftance in order to the pre- 
fervation of health : it is to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ffate as makes them refift 
that expanfion, which is neceffary to carry on the vital func¬ 
tions: rigidity of the veffels and organs muft neceffarily fol¬ 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Stiffnefs of appearance ; want of eafy or airy eleo-ance. 

This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in her com- 
moneft, and by the other in her abfoluteft forms, muft needs 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and confequently more 
naturalnefs than gracefulness. Wotton's Architecture. 

Rigidly, adv. [iiomrigul.] 

1. Stifly; unpliantly. 

2. Severely; inflexibly. 

Ri-gidness. n.f. [from rigid.} Severity ; inflexibility. 

Ri'gljkt- 
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RVgleT. n. f. [regulet, Fr.] A flat thin fquare piece of wood. 
Thus the pieces that are intended to make the frames for 
pictures, before they are molded, are called riglets . Mox. 

RFgol. n-. f A circle. Ufed in Shakefpeare for a diadem. 

This fleep is found ; this is a fleep. 

That, from this golden rigol , hath divorc’d 
So many Englifh kings. Shake ft* Henry IV. 

RFGOUR. n.f [rigor, Latin.] 

1. Cold ; ftiffnefs. 

The reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour , not to move. Milton . 

2. A convulfive fhuddering with fenfe of cold. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the begin¬ 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued 
rigor is a fign of a ftrong difeafe : during the rigor, the cir • 
culation is lefs quick, and the blood actually ftagnates in the 
extremities, and, prefting upon the heart, may produce con¬ 
cretions ; therefore a rigor increafeth an inflammation. Arb. 

3. Severity ; fternnefs ; want of condefcenfion to others. 

Nature has*got the victory over paflion, all his rigour is 
turned to grief and pity. Denham's Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for Aiding virtue to recover. Clartf. 

4. Severity of condudt. 

Does not loofenefs of life, and a want of neceflary fobriety 
in fome, drive others into rigors that are unnecefiary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 
aufterity of a capuchin. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

5. Stridfnefs ; unabated exa&nefs. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftridtly bound to the general rigor thereof.. Hooker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofophical rigour , 
the efficients ; but are names expreffing our paffions. Glanvill. 

The bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. Addifon. 

6. Rage ; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 

That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow; 

The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights. 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy g)ueen. 
Driven by the neceffities of the times and the temper of 
the people, more than led by his own difpofition to any height 
and rigour of actions. Ring Charles . 

7. Hardnefs ; not flexibility ; folidity; not foftnefs. 

The ftones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. Dryden. 

Rigorous, adj. [from rigour.'] Severe; allowing no abate¬ 
ment. 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refilled law, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial. 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

. Are thefe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our capacities to 
perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Ri'gorously. adv. [from rigorous.] Severely; without ten- 
dernefs or mitigation. 

Left they faint , 

At the fad fentence rigoroujly urg’d. 

For I behold them foften’d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excels, all terror hide. Milton. 

The people would examine his works more rigoroujly than 
himfelf, and would not forgive the leaft miftake. Dryden. 

RILL. n.f. [tivulus, Lat.] A fmall brook ; a little ftreamlet. 

May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never mifs, 

From a thoufand petty rills , 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 

To Rill. v. n. [from the noun.] To run in fmall ftreams. 

Io ! Apollo, mighty king, let envy. 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmealurable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

The wholefome draught from Aganippe’s fpring 

Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior . 

RFllet. n.f. [corrupted from rivulet.] A fmall ftream. 

A creek of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a little frefh 
rillet into the fea. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Rim. n. f [pima, Saxon.] 

A border; a margin. 

It keeps of the fame thicknefs near its centre; while its 
figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 

2. That which encircles lbmething elfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one 
fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 
or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 
The drum-maker ufes it for rimbs. Mot timer's Hufbandry. 

Rime, n.f [hmm, Saxon.] 

I. Hoar froft. 

Breathing upon a glafs giveth a dew; and in rime frofts 
you fhall find drops of dew upon the infide of glafs windows. 

•I Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 


In a hoar froft, a rime , is a multitude of quadras 1 
prifms piled without any order one over another. A 3 ar 

2. [ Rima , Lat.] A hole ; a chink. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contra# th 
rime or chink of their larinx, fo as to prevent the admiffion f 
wet or dry indigefted. Brown's Vulgar Err our 

T o Rime. v. n. [from the noun.] To freeze with hoar froft* 
To Ri'mple. v. a. To pucker ; to contract into corrugation * 
See Crumple and Rumple. 

The fkin was tenfe, alfo rimpled and bliftered. JVifema 
Ri'my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy; mifty. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moift ; and then thin 
thick* foggy, rimy, orpoifonous. Harvey. 

Rind, n.f [junb, Saxon; rinde, Dutch.] Bark; hulk. 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 

Crying, O l'pare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender Aides in this rough rind embar’d. Fairy Queen 
Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shake ft, 

Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed, when drawn out 
of the water, till their rind have been taken oft'. ^vyk 

Others whofe fruit, burnifh’d with golden rind. 

Hung amiable. Milton's Paradife Loll, 

7 'hou can’ft not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view; 

On the lmooth rind the paflenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and worfhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 
To Rind. v. n. [from the noun.] To decorticate ; to bark- 
to hulk. 

RING, n.f [hjunj, Saxon.-] 
j. A circle ; an orbicular line. 

, In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems new loft. Shakefp. 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared through a prifm girded about 
with many parallel and horizontal rings. Newton. 

2. A circle of gold or fome other matter worn as an ornament. 

A quarrel. 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakefp. 

I have feen old Roman rings fo very thick about, and with 
fuch large ftones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop fhould 
reckon them a little cumberfome in the fummer. Addifon . 

3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an 
intent to let it fall, and devour it. Gulliver. 

4. A circular courfe. 

Chafte Diana, 

Goddefs prefiding o’er th« rapid race. 

Place me, O place me in the dufty ring. 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 

5. A circle made by perfons (landing round. 

Make a ring about the corps of Csefar, 

And let me fhew you him, that made the will. Shakefp. 
The Italians, perceiving themfelves almoft environed, call: 
themfelves into a ring, and retired back into the city. Hayw. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made. 

And footed it about the lecret fhade. Dryden. 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 

A fquirrel fpends his little rage. 

In jumping round a rowling cage ; 

The cage as either fide turn’d up, 

Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior. 

7. The found of bells or any other fonorous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring, than 
if the pellet did ftrike upon brafs in the open air. Bacon. 
Sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in fhadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackeft hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring. 

They call the grifly king. Milton. 

8. A found of any kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been vi&orious w 
battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations frefh in his ears, thought the reft of hj s 
reign fhould be but play. Bacon's Henry VIP 

To Ring. v. a. pret. and part. paff. rung, [h/unj^n, Saxon.J 

1. I o ftrike bells or any other fonorous body, fo as to make it 
found. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the fun ; 

Ring the alarum bell. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . [From ring.] To encircle. 

Talbot, 

Who, ring'd shout with bold adverfity, . 

Cries out for noble York and Somerfet. Shakefp. Hen. ' • 

J. i Q 
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2 To fit with rings. 

y Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ftench, found rottenefs, 

Arile forth from thy couch of lafting night, 

Thou hate and terrour to profperity, 

And I will kifs thy deveftable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Jtakefp. 
4. To reftrain a hog by a ring in his no(e. 

To Ring. v. n. 

I To found as a bell or fonorous metal. 

Ring out ye cryftal fpheres. 

And let your filver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bafe of fieav’n’s deep organ blow. Milton . 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 

Nor mournful bell fhall ring her burial. Shakefp. 

Eafy it might be to ring otter changes upon the fame 
k e jj s ' ^ Norris's Mifeellanies. 

At Latagus a weighty ftone he flung ; 

His face was'flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 

2. 'Fo praftife the art of making mufick with bells. 

Sio-ns for communication may be contrived at pleafure : four 
bells°admit twenty-four changes in ringing ; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain fignification. Holder. 

3. To found; to refound. 

Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his name aloud, 
that all the fliore rang of it. Bacon. 

The particular ringing found in gold, diftinft from the 
found of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 

With fweeter notes each riling temple rung, 

A Raphael painted ! and a Vida lung ! 

Immortal Vida ! Pope. 

4. To utter as a bell. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To tinkle. 

My ears ftill ring with noife ; I’m vext to death : 
.Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation fo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote 
themfelves, the wifeft men in the world. South. 

Ring-bone. n.f. 

Ring-bone is a hard, callous fubftance growing in the hollow 
circle of the little paftern of a horfe, juft above the coronet: 
it fometimes goes quite round like a ring, and thence it is 
called the ring-bone. Farrier's Dictionary. 

Ri'ngdove. n. f [rhingclduyve, German.] 

Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and tame; as wood 
pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. Mortimer. 

R/nger. n.f [from ring.] He who rings. 

Ringlea'der. n.f. [ring and leader.] The head of a riotous 
body. 

He caufed to be executed fome of the ringleaders of the 
Cornifh men, in lacrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The nobility efcaped; the poor people, who had been de¬ 
luded by thefe ringleaders, were executed. Addifon. 

Ri'nglet. n.f [ring, with a diminutive termination.] 

1. A fmall ring. 

Silver the lintals, deep projecting o’er ; 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope. 

2. A circle. 

You demy puppets, that 
By moon-fhine do the green ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Never met we, 

Upon the beached margent of the fea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiffling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport Shake ft 

3. A curl. 

\\ ith unglets quaint, and wanton windings wove. Alilt. 
Her golden trelies in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton 

Thefe in two fable ringlets taught to break 
Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. ’ p 0 p e 

Ri'ncstrkakkd. adj. [ring m&Jireaked.] Circularly ftreaked 
H e removed the he goats that were ringjireaked and footled, 
and all the file goats that were fpeckled. Gen. xxx 

Ri'nctAIL. *. J. [ring and tail.] A kind of kite with a 
whitilh tail. d •/ 

Ri'ngworm. n. f. [ring and worm.] A circular tetter. ** 

It began with a ferpigo, making many round fpots, fuch 

X a pItSqp r y rr d rin ^ orm A' JVijeman's Surgery. 

io KllNhh. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear.] 

1 • I o wafh ; to cleanfe by waffling. 

This laft coftly treaty 

Swallow’d fo much treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinftng. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

y homloever he toucheth, and hath not rinfed his hands in 
water, he fhall be unclean. £*<z/. xv 11 


Swift's Mifcel. 
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2. To wafh the foap out of cloaths. 

They cannot boil, nor v/afh, nor rinfe, they fay, 1 
With water fometimes ink and fometimes whey, > 

According as you meet with mud or clay. King 3 

Ri'nser. n.f [from rinfe.] One that wafbes or rinfes; a 

wafher. 

RFOT. n.f [riotte, old Fr. riotto, Italian.] 

1. Wild and loofe feftivity. 

When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counfellors* 

When means and lavifh manners meet together 
Oh ! with what wings fhall his affection fiv 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shakefp. Hen. IV* 
So fenielefs of expence. 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor ceafe his flow of riot. Shakejp. 'Timor, of Athens. 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton , 

2. A fedition ; an uproar. 

Transform’d to ferpents all, as acceflories 
To his bold riot. Milton . 

3. To run Riot. To move or a£t without controll or reftraint. 

One man’s head tuns riot upon hawks and dice. L’Ejir. 

You never can defend his breeding. 

Who, in his fatyre’s running riot, 

Could never leave the world in quiet. 

To Ri ot. v. n. [riotter, old Fr.] 

1. To revel; to be diffipated in luxurious enjoyments. 

Let us walk honeltly as in the day; not in t ieting and 
drunkennefs. Romans xih. 13* 

Now he exadls of all, waftes in delight. 

Riots in pleafure, and ncgledts the law. Daniel . 

2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 

No pulfe that riots, and no blood that giows. Pope. 

3. To banquet luxurioufly. 

4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 

Ri'oter. n.J. [from riot.] 

1. One who is diffipated in luxury. 

2. One who raifes an uproar or fedition. 

Ri'otise. n.f [from riot.] Diflblutenefs ; luxury. 

From every work he challenged efloin 
For contemplation fake; yet otherwile 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy £hieen* 

Ri'otous. adj. [riolteux, Fr. from riot.] 

1. Luxurious; wanton; licentiouily feftive. 

What needs me tell their feaft and goodlyguife. 

In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Fairy Thieen. 

When all our offices have been oppreft 
With riotous feeders, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock. 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the diet of Jerufalem and other riotous places, but fared 
coarlely. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

With them no riotous pomp nor Allan train, 

« T’ infeiSt a navy with their gaudy fears ; 

But war feverely like icfelf appears. Dryden. 

2 . Seditious ; turbuient. 

Riotously, adv. [from riotous.] 

1. Luxurioufly; with licentious luxury. 

Pie that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, gathereth 
for others that fhall lpend his goods riotoufly. Ecchif xiv. 4, 

2. Seditioufly ; tuibulently. 

Rioiousness. n. J. [from riotous.] The fta.e of being 
riotous. 5 

To RIP. v. a. [hpypan, Saxon.] 

1. ro tear; to lacerate ; to cut afunder by a continued aift of 
the knife. 

You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blufh for fhame. Shakefp. 

Wilt thou dafh their children, and rip up their women with 

child r _ v 

1 n 2 Rings v ill. 12. 

1 he beaft prevents the blow, 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 

1 he upping chdfel is a locket chifl'el, about an inch broad 
and hath a blunt edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2 . lo take away by laceration or cutting. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Lfculapius, becaufe ripped from his mother’s womb was 
feigned to be the ion of Apollo. 

Kip this heart of mine 

Out of my breaft, and (hew it for a coward’s. On*,, 

1 he confcious hufband 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe • 

Affecting fury a<#s a madman’s part, 

, t j’l ? P r * he fa ' al fecret from her heart. Granvill 

3. To dilclofe ; to fearch out • to tear u • (jranvtl - 

Let ft be lawful W ’ Up ; to bnn S to view. 

and by whom your divine w^pCt 

age we hve m began to make firft trial thereof. Hoetl, 

Y otr 
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You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing unto me, and in¬ 
deed favoureth of fome reading. Spenfer ori Ireland . 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The relations confidering that a trial would rip up old fores* 
and difcover things not fo much to the reputation of the 
deceafed, they dropt their defign. Arbuthnot. 

RIPE. adj. [pipe* Saxon ; rijp, Dutch.] 

i. Brought to perfection in growth ; mature. 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for fhaking, and the pow’rs above 
Put on their inftruments. Shakefp . 

The time was the time of the firft ripe grapes. Numb. xiii. 
Their fruit is improvable, not ripe to eat. IVijd. iv. 5. 

So may’ll thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfhly pluck’d, for death mature. Milton , 

4. Refembling the ripenefs of fruit. 

Thofe happieft fmiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence. 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefp. 

3. Complete ; proper for ufe. 

I by letters (hall direct your courfe, 

When time is ripe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 

There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 

A little riper and more lufty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheeks. Shakefp. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant Ilore, 

What could advancing age have added more. Drydcn. 

5. Finifhed ; confummate. 

Bealls are in fenfible capacity as ripe , even as men them- 
felves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker , b. i. f 6. 

6. Brought to the point of taking effecSl; fully matured. 

He thence fhail come. 

When this world’s diffolution fhail he ripe. Milton. 

While things were juft ripe for a war, the cantons, their 
protestors, interpofed as umpires in the quarrel. Addijon. 

7. Fully qualified by gradualimprovement. 

Ripe for heav’n, when fate ./Eneas calls. 

Then fhalt thou bear him up, fublime, to me. Dryden. 
To Ripe. v. n . [from the adj.] To ripen; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe , 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakefp. 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake, Baftanio ; 

But flay the very riping of the time. Shakefp. 

Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou. 

In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 

Yettho’rtnot yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are ftubborn clay. Donne. 
To Ripe. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes. 

To Scotland. Shakefp. 

Ri'pely. adv. [from ripe. ] Maturely; at the fit time. 

It fits us therefore ripely ; 

Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. Shakefp. 
To Ri'pen. v. n. [from ripe.] To grow ripe. 

This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blofloms. 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frofl, a killing froft; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripenings nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. If xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth , ripens the fruit 
more fuddenly. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Trees, that ripen lateft, bloflom fooneft; as peaches and 
cornelians; and it is a work of providence that they bloflom 
fo foon ; for otherwife they could not have the fun long enough 
to ripen. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 

To Ri'pen. v. a. To mature 5 to make ripe. 

My father was no traitor ; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than Somerfet, 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. Shakefp. 

When to ripen'd manhood he fhail grow. 

The greedy failor fhail the leas forego. Dryden. 

That I fettled 

» Your father in his throne, was for your fake, ■ 

I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. Dryden. 

The genial fun 

Has daily, fince his courfe begun, 

Rejoiced the metal to refine, 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Addifon. 

Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate. 

The reft fucceeding times fhail ripen into fate. Pope. 

Here elements have loft their ufes ; 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces. Sivift. 
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Before the ripen'd field the reapers Hand. 

Ri'prness. n.f [from ripe.] 

1. The ftate of being ripe ; maturity. 

They have compared it to the ripenefs of fruits. IVifeman 
Little matter is depofited in the abfeefs, before it arriv * 
towards its ripenefs. Sharp's Surge* v 

2. Full growth. 6 ^ 

'1 ime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denham 

3. Perfection ; completion. 

To this purpofe were thofe harmonious tunes of pfalms 
devifed for us, that they, which arc either in years butyouno- 
or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripen f- 
might, when they think they ling, learn. Hooker 

This royal infant prornifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoufand bleflings, 

Which time fhail bring to ripenefs. Shakefp. Hen. VIII 
I to manhood am arriv’d fo near. 

And inward ripenefs doth much lefs appear. 

That fome more timely happy fpirits indu’th. Milton. 

4. Fitneis ; qualification. 

Men rnuft endure 

Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: 

Ripenefs is ail. Shakefp Ki?i % Lear, 

RVpper. n.f. [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; one 
who lacerates. 

To Ri'pple. v. n. To fret on the furface, as water fwifty run- 


mng. 


I. 


2 . 


Milton's Par. Lof, b. ix. 


RVptowell. n.f. A gratuity, or reward given to tenants, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn. Bailey. 

To RISE. v. n. pret. rofe ; part, rifen. [juj-an, Saxon ; reilen 
Dutch.] 

To change a jacent or recumbent, to an ere£l pofture. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and throw her night¬ 
gown upon her. . Shakefp. Madetb. 

To get up from reft. .. ... ; 

Never a wife leads a better life than Hie does ; do what 
file wiil ; go to bed when Ihe lift ; rife when fhe lift. Shakefp. 

As wild afies in the defert, go they forth to their work, 
rifing betimes for a prey. Jobxx iv. 5. 

That is to live, 

To reft fecure, and not iije up to grieve. Daniel's Civ. JVar. 
Thy manfton wants thee, Adam, rife. Milton. 

3. To get up from a fall. 

True in our fall, 

Falfe in our promis’d rifing. 

4. To fpring ; to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 

Now ris’n to work them farther woe. Miltoi 

5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 

Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall. Sbakefpeare. 
If they rife not with their fervice, they will inak<? their 
fervice fall with them. Bam. 

To rife i’ th’ world. 

No wife man that’s honeft fhould expc£L Otway 

Thofe, that have been raifed by fome great mini ft er , trampre 
upon the fteps by which they rife* to rival him. South. 

6. To fwell. : 

If the bright fpot ftay in his place, it is a rifing of the 

Lev. xiii. 2i. 

to move upwards. 

Fhe fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon. 

If two plane polifh’d plates of a polifh’d looking-glals he 
laid together, fo that their lides be parallel, and at a very 
fmall difiance from one another, and then their lower edges 
be dipped into watcr,the water will life up between them. Lew. 

8. To break out from below the horizon, as the fun. 

He maketh the fun to rife on the gvll and the good. Matt. v. 
The fun rofe upon him. Gen. xxxii. 3 f - 

He affirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the rifing , of the 
Pleiades, and departs upon Arelurus. Brown's I ulg. Emws- 

Whether the fun 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. Milton. 

9. To take beginning; to come into exiftence, or notice. 

10. To begin to a£t. 

High winds began to rife. Milton. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace roils the flood of fire. Vrydat. 

ri. To appear in view. 

The poet mull lay out all his ftrength, that his words mai 
be glowing, and that every thing he delcribes may iinm‘ diatc} 
prelent itfelf, and rife up to the reader's view. Audf u - 

12. To change a ftation ; to quit a fiege. . . 

He, ri/ing with fmall honour from Gunza, and 

the power of the chriftians, was gone. 4 $tu* 

13. 'Fo be excited ; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude : 
Rofe in her foul; for from that hour Ihe lov’d ine. Ottvo}’- 
A thought rofe in me, which often perplexes men of con 
templative natures. Spectator , • 
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i 4 To break into military commotions; to make infurrecliohs. 
At our heels all hell fhould rife. 

With blackeft infurre&iori. . Milton. 

Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rife at its young prince’s call. Addifon s Cato. 


No more Ihall nation againft nation rife , 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 


Pope. 


15. To be roufed ; to be excited to adtion. 

Who will rife up for me againft evil-doers ? or who will 

fland up for me againft. the workers of iniquity ? Pf xciv. 
Gather together, come againft, and rife up to the battle, Jer-. 
He fhail rife up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of mufick fhail be brought low. Eccl. xii.4. 

16. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and rife up 
againft him, and finite him mortally, and fleeth into one of 
thefe cities, the ciders of his city fhail fetch him thence. Dent. 

17. To grow more or greater in any refpedT. 

A hideous gabble rifes loud 

Among the builders. Milton. 

'I he great duke rifes on them in his demands, and will 
not be fatisfied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
'a folemn embafly to beg pardon. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

18. To increafe in price. 

Bullion is rifen to fix {hillings and five pence the ounce; 
i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver. Locke. 

19 To be improved. 

From fuch an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rife to its ancient (plendour of face, air, countenance, 
and fhape. Tatler , 1y w 75. 

20. To elevate the ftile. 

Your author always will the befl advife, 

Fall when he falls, and when he rifes , rife. Rofcommon. 

21. To be revived from death. 

After I am rifen again, I will go before you. Mat. xxvi. 

The flails of morn fhail fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they ’gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife, 

Then; chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

An ancient book. Fairy ghtecn, b. ii. 

23. To be elevated in fituation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 

Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac’d. 

Which with the fpoiis of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryden. 
A houfe we faw upon a rifing. Addifon . 

Afh, on banks or rifing grounds near rivers, will thrive 
exceedingly. Mortimer's Hufbandiy. 

Rise, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of rifing. 

2. The a£l of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft call backwards 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon . 

3. Eruption ; afeent. 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a hidden rife of wa¬ 
ter ; for the flame filling 110 more place, the air and water 
fucceed. Baion. 

The hill fubmits itfelf 

In fmall defeents, which do its height beo-uile ; 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whole rife not hinders, but makes fhort our way. Dryden. 

4* Ptace that favours the a£l of mounting aloft. 

Rais’d fo high, from that convenient rife 
She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the Ikies. Creech . 

Since the arguments againft them rife from common re¬ 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controverfial difeourfes, as it 
does in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm, whereon the batteries are ere£ted, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rife for 
the prefent purpofe. k , 

5. Elevated place. C e ' 

Such a rife, as doth at once invite 

A pleafure, and a reverence from the fight. Denham 

6. Appearance of the fun in the Eaft. 

Phoebus ! flay ; 

I he world to which you fly fo faft, 

From us to them can pay your haile 
With no liich objedl, and falute your rife 

With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. TValler 
. Encreafe in any refpeCl. * ^ 

. Encreafe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muft be confidered the prefent 
ftate of the king s treafute, the rife or fall that may happen 
in his conftant revenue by a Spanifh war. lemtle 

The bifhops have had fhare in the gradual rife of lands. Sw' 

9. Beginning; original. 

It has its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe who give 
rules, and propofe examples, without joining practice with 
yieir.nftrua.ons. Udee en Education. 
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His reputation quickly peopled It, and gave rife to the re- 
publick, which calls itfelf after his name. Addifon . 

10. Elevation; encreafe of found. 

In the ordinary rifes and falls of the voice, there fall out to 
be two beemoiis between the unifon and the diapafon. Bacon . 
Riser, n.f [from rife.] One that rifes. 

The ifle AEaea, where the palace Hands 
Of th’ early rifer, with the rofy hands, 

Adlive Aurora ; where {he loves to dance. Ghapmart. 

Risibi'lity. n.f [from rijiblef\ The quality of laughing. 
How comes lownefs of ftile to be fo much the propriety of 
fatyr, that without it a poet can be no more a fatyrift, than 
without rifibility he can be a man. Dryden. 

Whatever the philofophers may talk of their rifibility, 
neighing is a more noble expreffion than laughing. Arbuth • 
RPSIBLE. adj. [rifible, Fr. riJtbiHs, Eat.] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are in a merry world, laughing is our bufinefs ; as if 
becaufe it has been made the definition of man, that he is 
rifible, his manhood confifted in nothing elfe. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 

Risk. n.f. [rifque , Fr. nefg, Spanifti.] Hazard ; danger ; 
chance of harm. 

Some run the rifk of an abfolute ruin for the gaining of a 
prefent fupply. L'Ef range's Fables. 

When an infolent defpifer of difcipline, nurtured into con¬ 
tempt of all order by a long rifk of licence, fhail appear be¬ 
fore a church governor, feverity and refolution arc that gover¬ 
nor’s virtues. South's Sermons . 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he would run the 
rifk of being betrayed into what is not Co. Atterbury. 

An innocent mail ought not to run an equal rijk with a 
guilty one. ClariJJ'a. 

To Risk. v. a. [ rifquer, Fr.] To hazard ; to put to chance; 
to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raile, 

Or rifk his well eftablifhed praife, 

That, his high genius to approve. 

Had dra n a Ciud^e ci caiv ’d a Jove. Addifon . 

Ri'sker. n.f. [from rijkf] He who rifles. 

He thither came, t'obferve and lmoak 
What courfes other rijkers took. Butler . 

Riss. the obfolete preterite of rife. 

Rifs not the confular men and left their places, 

So foon as thou fat’ft down; and fled thy fide. Benj. Johnf 
RITE, n.f [tit, hr. mtus, Lat.] Solemn acl of religion $ 
external obfervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as were before 
us, are not things that belong to this or that fe£t, but they 
are the ancient rites and cuftoms of the church. Hooker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy rite, a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Chrift. Hammond!s Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

^ He plow’d the Tyrrhene Teas. Dryden , 

Ri'tuAl. adj. [riiuel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious ; done ac¬ 
cording to fome religious inftitution. 

Inftant I bade the priefts prepare 
The ritual facrince, and folemn pray’r. Prior 

If to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual and em- 
b ematical oblervances, as the emblems were expreflive the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbes. 

vi tual. n.f [from the adj.] A book in which the rites and 
oulervances of religion are fet down. 

An heathen ritual could not inftrucT a man better than thefe 
eyeral pieces of antiquity in the particular ceremonies, that 
attended different faenhees. Addfon'e Remarks on hah. 

R/fffT' 7 C [fC T r ,W J ° ne billed in the rituai. ' 
RlhJ&E. n.J. [trench j A bank ; a coaft. Not in ufe. 

T hink 

You flnnd upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th inconftant billows dancin ,, >- • 

wvStvress tej ° »• 
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A ■?. Ve ! [ h °“ ftcrn, ' v doft th 7 P ow r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; / 

Tyrants and thou all fellowfliip difdain. Dnden \ 

2. A compet 1 tour in love. *) aen • J 

She (aw her father was grown her adverfe nartv ^ 

her fortune fuch as fhe muft favour her rival P Y> rf/ " 
France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our younger daughter’s love. 

Your rival's image in your worth I view • 

RiVac $“ Standing i™’ eftcem in ’ Danville. 

claim ; emulous. b «™petmon ; making the fame 

~ ^ ^ L,t means 

1 oho da rival place with one of them, 

A fhould oe fortunate. v-a, 4 , 9 a a j 

‘ Shakejp. Mereha it of Venice. 

Equal 


Shakefp. 
Granville. 































































































































































































































































































































Dry den, 
Dryden. 


' Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims. 

You bark to be employ’d, 

While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy’d. 

To Ri'val. v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To ffand in competition with another ; to oppofe. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by the interett of fome great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival 
him in his greatnefs, and at length ftep into his place. South . 

2. To emulate ; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courfe, 

And imitate inimitable force.. Dryden’s Mncis. 

To Ri'val. v. n. To be competitours. Out of ufe. 

Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 
Have rival'd for our daughter. Shake.p. King Lear, 

Riva'lity. ) n.f [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.] Competition; 
Rivalry. J emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right between 
thofe antagonifts, who, by their rivalry for greatnefs, divided 
a whole age. Addijon. 

Ri'valship. n. f. [from rival.'] The ftate or character of a 
rival. 

To RIVE. v. a. part, riven, [pypr, broken Saxon ; rijvcn, 
Dutch ; river -t Fr. to drive.] To fplit; to cleave ; to divide 
by a blunt inftrument; to force in difrupfion. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ftruck, that it the fteel did rive, 

And cleft his head. Fairy. Q ] ucen, b. i. 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in tv/o did rive. Fa. Queen. 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament. 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty towers and higheft trees hath rent. Fa. Queen. 
O Cicero ! 

I have fecn tempefts, when the fcolding winds 

Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne’er till now 

Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. Shakefp. 

As one he flood efcap’d from cruel fight. 

Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 

The neighbouring forefts, formerly fhaken and riven with 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the lweet peace of 
Druina. How cl's Vocal For eft. 

Had I not been blind, I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 

Let it come ; 

Let the fierce light’ning blaft, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
To Rive. v. n. To be fplit; to be divided by violence. 

Freeftone rives, fplits, and breaks in any direction. JVoodw. 
To Rive, for derive or dir eft. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament, 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shakefp. 

ToRivel. v. a. [jepipleb, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] To 
contract into wringles and corrugations. 

Then droop’d the fading flow’rs, their beauty fled, 

And clos’d their fickly eyes and hung the head, 

And riverd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd. 

And fince that plenteous autumn now is paft, 

Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg’d your tafte. 

Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 

Such rivel'd fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 

Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r. 

Shrink his thin effence like a rivel'd flow’r. Pope. 

RCven. part, of rive. 

Ri ver, n. f [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] A land current of 
water bigger than a brook. 

It is a^rnoft beautiful country, being ffored throughout with 
many goodlv rivers , replenifhed with all forts of fifh. Spenf. 

The firft of thefe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the other for its ra¬ 
pidity, Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Rivlr-dragon. n.f A crocodile. A name given by Milton 

to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, lubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

River-god. n.J. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung as ffrait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

River-horse, n.f. Hippopotamus. 

Rofe, 

As plants ambiguous between fea and land, 

T he river-horje and fcaly crocodile. Milton. 

Ri'vet. n.f. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing; to 
drive.] A fattening pin clenched at both ends. 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights. 

With buly hampers doling rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp . Flenry V. 
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Thy armour 

I'll frufh, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I’ll be matter of it. Shake,). Troilus and CrefTdn 

Though Valeria’s fair, and though fhe loves me too ’ 
’Gaintt her my foul is arm’d on every part; * 

Yet there are fecret rivets to my heart, 

Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 

Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyrannick Love 

The verfe in faihion is, when numbers flow 
So fmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the polilh’d piece was join’d. ZW- 
The rivets of thofe wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryclen's Don Sebajli an 

'1 his inftrument fhould move eafy upon the rivet. 

To Ri'vet. v. a. [from the noun.] *' 

1. To fatten with rivets. 

This man 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new*, 

Out of the hand of Jove ; and rivet him 
To Caucalus, fhould he but frown. Ben}. Johnfm. 

In rivettmg, the pin you rivet in fhould fland upright to the 
plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do not ftand upright, vou 
will be forced to let it upright, after it is / ivetted. Moxon 

2 . To fatten ttrongly ; to make immoveable. 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing ttuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And rivetted with faith unto your flefh. Shakefp, 

Why fhould I write this down, that’s rivetted. 

Screw’d to my mem’ry ? Shakefp, Cymleline. 

What one party thought to rivet to a fettlednels by the 
ttrength and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 

Ring Charles, 

'Fill fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made it known. 

Her blows not fhook but rivetted his throne. Dryden. 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himfelf into 
our natures, but likewile made the belief of his being necef- 
fary to the peace of our minds and happinefs of fociety. Till 
if the eye lees thole things rivetted, which are loofe, where 
will you begin to rectify the mittakc. Locke. 

YVhere we ufe words of a looie and wandering fignifica- 
tion, hence follows miftake and error, which thofe maxims, 
brought as proofs to ettablifh propofitions, wherein the terms 
ttand for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet-. * Locke. 

Rivet and nail me where I ftand, ye pow’rs. Congreve. 

They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horfe, 
Rivet the panting lavage to the ground. Addijon'sCato, 

A fimilitude of nature and manners, in fuch a degree as 
we are capable of, mutt tie the holy knot, and rivet the 
friendfhip between us. Atterlury, 

RFvulet. n.J'. [rivulus, Lat.] Affnallriver; a brook; a 
ftreamlet. 

By fountain or by ftiady rivulet , 

He lought them. Milton. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have their 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 

I law the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and 
fmelt the ftench that arifes from its water, which Martial 
mentions. . Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

RixdoYlar. n.f A German coin, worth about four Ihil- 
•lings and fix^pence fterling. Did. 

Roach. n.J'. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fifh of no great reputation for his dainty tatte: 
his fpawn is accounted much better than any other part of 
him : he is accounted the water fheep, lor his iimplicity and 
foolifhnefs ; and it is noted, that roaches recover ttrength, and 
grow in a fortnight after fpawning. JValtons Angler. 

If a gudgeon meet a roach. 

He dare not venture to approach ; 

Yet ftill he leaps at flies, Swift 

Road. n.J'. fade, Fr.] 

1. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whiltt he 
might eafily ride on the beaten road way, fhould trouble hmi- 
lelf with breaking up of gaps ? Suckhg 

To God’s eternal houfe direift the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton. 

To be indifferent whether we embrace falfehood or truth, 
is the great road to error. R cc * t ‘ 

Could ftupid atoms, with impetuous fpeed, 

By diff’rent roads and adverfe ways proceed, 

T hat here they might rencounter, here unite. Blscmnorj 
There is but one road by which to climb up. Jddjffl' 

2 . [Rade, Fr.J Ground where (hips may anchor. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 

And every object that might make me fear . 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shakefp. March, of J'entu- 
About the ifland are many roads, but only one harbour. 

Sandy s' s Journey 
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Readv, when time fhall prompt them, make road 
Upon’s again. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Calon was defirous of the fpoil, for that he was, by the 
former road into that country, become famous and rich. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks . 
The king of Scotland, feeing none came into Perkin, 
turned his enterprize into a road, and watted Northumber¬ 
land with fire and fword. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. Journey. The word feems, in this fenfe at leaft, to be de¬ 
rived from rode, the preterite of ride: as we fay, a Jbort ride ; 


an eafy ride. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter, 


And lodg’d in the abbey. 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


He from the Eaft his flaming road begins. Milton. 

To ROAM. v. n. fomigare, Italian. See Room.] To wan¬ 
der without any certain purpofe ; to ramble; to rove ; to play 
the vagrant. 

Five fummers have I fpent in fartheft Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Afia. Shakefp. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shakefp. 

The lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On fecret rapin bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 

What were unenlighten’d man, 

A favage roaming through the woods, and wild 
In quett of prey. Thojnfon's Summer. 

To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 

Milton. 

Roa'mer. n.f. [from roam.] A rover; a rambler; a wan¬ 
derer. 

Roan. adj. [ rouen, Fr.] 

Roan horfe is a horfe of a bay, forrel, or black colour, 
with grey or white fpots interfperfed very thick. Farr. Dift^ 
To Roar. v. n. [papan, Saxon.J 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaft. 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame, Spenfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the foreft tremble when they roar'd. Shakefp. 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? Shakefp. 

The young lions roared upon him and yelled. Jer. ii. 15. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 

They caft the found to Libya’s defart Ihore 3 £ 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryden. j 

2. To cry in diftrefs. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar'd away your vi&ory, 

That pages blufh’d at him. Shakefp. Coriolanus : 

Sole on the barren fands the fuff’ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguilh, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 

3. To found as the wind or fea. 

South, Eaft, and Weft, with mix’d confufion roar. 

And rowl the foaming billows to the fhore. Dryden. 

Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ ftormy fteep. 

Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. ’ Pope. 

4. To make a loud noile. r * 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar. Milton. 
Confider what fatigues I’ve known. 

How oft I crofs d where carts and coaches roar'd. Gav 
Roar, n.f. [from the verb.] ’ 

1. The cry of the lion or other beaft. 

2. An outcry of diftrefs. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

vou Wl fl e l, be r r § - beS n0 V F our gambols ? your fongs ? 

m a roa^P ^ mernment ’ that were wont to fet the table 

4. The found of the wind or fea. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Any loud noife. 

Deep throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 

Imbowel d With outrageous noife the air. Milter 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, mi It on. 

I hear the far-off curfew found. 

Over fome; wide-water’d {hoar,* 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. 

^ When cannons did diffufc, dlU ° n ' 

Preventing pofts, the terror, and the news : 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. Waller 
1 He waters, lift ning to the trumpet’s roar. 

Obey the lummons, and forfake the (hore r,. ; 

Roa ry. adj. [better rory, refries, Lat.] Dewy ^ en ' 

On Lebanon his foot he let, 

And fhook his wings with roary May dews wet r 

To Roast, v. a. [rojllr, rotir, Fr. rojlj AZMk 
Saxon, roafted ; from rafirum, Lat a grate to 
■a its original fenfe, to broil on a gridiroml ’ A bein S> 
lodrefs meat, by turning it round before the fire 
He roafteth not that which he took in hunting- D nfP * 
Roajlmg and boiling are below the dignity of yfur{fficF‘ 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
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2. To impart dry heat to flefh. 

Here elements have loft their ufes. 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 

Fire will not roajl, nor water boil. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. To drefs at the fire without water. 

In eggs boiled and roajled , there is fcarce difference to be 
difeerned. Bacon's Natural Hijiory* 

4. To heat any thing violently. 

Roajled in wrath and fire. 

He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. 

Old Priam feeks. Shakefpeare • 

Roast, for roafted-. 

He loft his roajl beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
firloin. Addifon's Speftator , N 9 517. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roajl beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior . 

It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roajl meat, which it cannot turn. Swift's Mifcel. 
To rule the Roast, To govern; to manage ; to prefide. It 
was perhaps originally reijl, which fignified a tumult, to 
dire& the populace. 

The new-made duke, that rules the roajl. Shakefp. 

Where champions ruleth the rojl. 

There dailie diforder is moft. TuJJer's Hufbandry • 

Alma flap-dafh, is all again 
In ev’ry Anew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghoft. 

While every where fhe rules the roajl. Prior • 

Rob. n.f [I believe Arabick.] Infpiffated juices. 

The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker confidence, 
paffeth into a jelly, rob, extradl, which contain all the virtues 
of the infufion. A’buthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB. v. a. [rober , old Fr. robbare , Italian.] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force., or by fecret 
theft; to plunder. To be robbed, according to the prefent 
ufe of the word, is to be injured by theft fecret or violent ; 
to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence ; and to Jleal , is 
to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden. 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds. 

But thou wilt brave me with thefe fawey terms ? Shakefp. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles. 

I have not here defigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation, which he has fo juftly acquired from the 
Whole author, whofe fragments only fall to my portion. Dry, 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Bceotia, robb'd of iilver Dirce, mourns. Addifon. 

2. To fet free ; to deprive of fomething bad. Ironical. 

Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 

Did’ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefs. Shake'h 

3. To take away unlawfully. 

Better be dildained of all, than fafhion a carriage to rob 
love from any Shakefp. 

1 rocure, that the nourifhment may not be robbed and 
drawn a way. Bacon's Natural Hiftory , 

Nor will I take from any man his due ; 

But thus affuming all, he robs from you. Drvden 

Oh double facrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relick, and deface the fhrine ! Drvden 

Ro'bber. n.f [from rob.] A thief; one that robs by force, 
or iteals by *ecret means ; a plunderer. 

wTi hefc ^ airS ’ tllou ravifh from my chin, 

Wil quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hort; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Barabbas was a robber. J ^ of <y , 

. Had’ft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 

At Afcalon ; then, like a rubber, llrip’d’ft them 
Of their robes Mltm - S j . 

The robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the deiperate wavs 
of efcape ; and probably, after all, his fin betrays him to the 
goal, and from thence advances him to the gibbet. South. 
L°ld Prometheus did afpire. 

And ftole from heav’n the feeds of fire ; 

A train of ills, a ghaftly crew, 

T he robber's blazing track purfue. D, Men's Horace 

Robbery, n.f [ roberie, old Fr. from rob.] Theft perpe¬ 
trated by force or with privacy. 

tit-l k‘ eves f° r their robbery have authority 
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Through tatter’d cloaths final] vices do appear • 
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My Nan (hall be the queen of all fairies. 

Finely attir’d in a robe of white. Shakefp. 

The lad good king, whom willing Rome obey’d. 

Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; 

Yet he thofe robes of empire juftly bore, 

Which RoiiViilus, our facred founder, wore. Dryden. 

How by the fined art the native robe 
To weave. Thomfons Autumn. 

To Robe. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs pompoufly; to 
inveft. 

What chriftian foldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus do fuch fervice for enlarg¬ 
ing the chriftian borders ; and an order of St. George only to 
robe , and feaft, and perform rites and obfervances. Bacon. 

' There in long robes the royal magi ftand ; 

The fage Chaldaeans rob'd in white appear’d. 

And Brachmans. Pope's Temple 'of Fame. 

Robed in loofe array (he came to bathe. Thomfon. 

RoYer r. n.f. An herb. Ainf 

Robf/rsman. 7 n.f In the old ftatutes, a fort of bold and 

Robe'rtsman. ) flout robbers or night thieves, laid to be'fo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 

RoYin. \n-.f'fjubecula, Lat.] A bird lo named 

Robin-RED-ereast. $ from his red bread. 

Up a grove did fpring, green as in May, 

When April had been moift ; upon whofe bufhes 

The pretty robins , nightingales, and thrufhes 

Warbled their notes. Suckling , 

The robin-rcd-breaf, till of late had reft. 

And children facrcd held a martin’s neft. Pope. 

Robo / reous. adj. [ robur , Lat.] Made of oak. Did. 

ROBUSTIOUS. \ ad J • [>*«/?'«> Lat ‘ Fr '] 

1. Strong; finewy; vigorous; forceful. 

Thefe redundant locks, 

RobujVioas to no purpofe, cluftringdown, 

‘ Vain monument of ftrength. Milton's Ago?iiJles. 

2. Boifterous ; violent; unwieldy. 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs, in robiflious and 
rough coming on. Shakefp. Henry V. 

It offends me to hear a robujlious periwig-pated fellow tear 
a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the 
groundlings. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

While 1 was managing this young robujlious fellow, that 
old fpark, who was nothing but fkin and bone, Dipt through 
mv fingers. Dryden s Don Sebajhan. 

Romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robifl. Thomfon's Autumn, 

3. Requiring ftrength. 

The tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves a laftiiig caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robujl employment. Locke. 

4. Robujlious is now only ufed in low language, and in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

Robustness, n.f [from robujl.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robujlnefs on my fon s limbs, but will 
hebetate his intelfeauals. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Rocambo'le. n.f See Garlick. 

Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, otherwife called Spanifh 
o-arlick ; the feed is about the bignefs of ordinary peafe. Mort. 

Garlick, rocambole , and onions abound with a pungent vo¬ 
latile fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Roche-alum. n.f. [roche , Fr. a rock.] A purer kind of 
alum. 

Roche-alum is alfo good. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

RoYhet. n.f [ rochet, Fr. rochetum , from roccus, low Lat. a 
coat.] 

1. A furplice ; the white upper garment of the prieft officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize, 

That tare the rotchct to fuch rags as thefe ? Cleaveland. 

2. [Rubellio , Lat.] A fifh. Ainf 

ROCK, n.f [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian.] 

1. A vaft mafs of ftone. 

The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands. 

And would not dafti me with their ragged fides. Shakefp. 
There be rock herbs ; but thofe are where there is feme 
mould- Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Diddling fome of the tin&ed liquor, all that came over 
was as limpid and colourlefs as rock watei, and the liquour 
remaining in the veffel deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 

Thefe lefter rocks, or great bulky Hones, are they not ma- 
nifeft fragments ? ° Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Of amber a nodule, invefted with a coat, called rock 
amber. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Pigeons or doves are of feveral forts; as wood pigeons and 
rock pigeons. Mortimer's Hujbanclry. 

Ye darkfome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin’d, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

2. Prote&ion; defence. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 
that leans on them, yet the rock of Ifrael will be an ever- 
feltin'; flay. Kin S Charks • 


Dryden. 


3. [Rock, Daififh ; rocca , Italian ; rucca, Spanifh; 

Dutch.] A diftaff held in the hand, from which the wool 

\ was fpun by twirling a ball below. 

A learned and a manly foul 
I purpos’d her; that fhould with even powers, 

The rock, the lpindle, and the fheers, controul 
Of deftiny, and fpin her own free hours. Benj. Johnfm 

« On the rock a fcanty meafure place J 4 

Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace. 

To Rock. v . a. [ roequer , Fr.] 

1. To fhake ; to move backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the fmoke were 
more fwiftly fhaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and 

fro> . . , Boyle, 

The wind was laid ; the whifp’ring found 

Was dumb ; a riftng earthquake rock'd the ground, 

Drydert. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, could help 
itfelf only by its neck and head, by pufhing againft the ground 
to rock itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more eafily permit to roll 

‘ its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure fleep. 

Come, take hand with me. 

And rock the ground whereon thefe fieepers be. Shakefp. 

Leaning her head upon my bread. 

My panting heart rock'd her afleep. Suckling. 

My bloody refolutions. 

Like fick and froward children. 

Were rock'd afleep by reafon. Denham. 

While his fecret foul on Flanders preys. 

He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 

High in his hall, rock'd in a chair of ftate, 

The king with his tempeftuous council fate. Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. 

Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mifchance between us twain ! Shakefp. 

To Rock. v . n. To be violently agitated; to reel to and 
fro. 

The rocking town 

Supplants their footfteps ; to and fro they reel 
Alton ifh’d. Philips, 

I like this rocking of the battlements. Young's Revenge. 

•Rock-doe. n.f A fpecies of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps : a creature of 
admirable fwiftnefs; and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job : her horns grow fometimes fo far backward, 
as to reach over her buttocks. Grew's Mufaum. 

Rock-ruby. n.f. A name given improperly by lapidaries and 
jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ftrong, but not 
deep red, and has a fair caft of the blue. Hill on Fojftl r, 

Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the hard eft of all the kinds. 

Woodward on Fojfils. 

Rock-salt. n.f. Mineral fait. 

Two pieces of iranfparent rock-falt ; one white, the other 
red. Woodward on Fojftls. 

Ro'cker. n. f [from rock.] One who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. 

‘RoYkeT. n.f [roccheito, Italian.] An artificial firework, 
being a cylindrical cafe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and l’ulphur, and which mounts in the air to a confiderable 
height, and there burfts. 

> Every rocket ended in a conftellatien, ftrowing the air with 
a fhower of filver fpangles. Addifon, 

When bonefires blaze, your vagrant works fhall rife 
In rockets, till they reach the wond’ring fkies. Garth. 

RoYket. n.f. A plant. 

The flower of the rocket ccnflfts of four leaves expanded 
in form of a crofs ; the pointal becomes a pod, divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves 
adhere on both Tides: thefe cells are full of roundifh feeds > 
to which may be added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid 
fmell. Miller- 

Rocket is one of the fallet furniture. Mo'timer s Hufbandry. 

RoYkless. adj. [from rock.’] Being without rocks. 

A cryftal brook 

Is weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 

Rc/ckrose. n. f [rock and roj'e .] A plant. 

RoYkwork. n.f. [reck and zvork.J Stones fixed in mortar, 
in imitation of the afperities of rocks. . 

The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a natura 
mound of rockwork. Addifon, 

RoYky. adj. [from rock.’] 

1. Full of rocks. . 

Val de Compare prefenteth her rocky mountains. Samp, 
Make the bold prince 

Through the cold North and rocky regions run. WaUtt* 

The vallics he reftrains , 5 

With rocky mountains. ' Lake 

Nature lodges her treafures in rocky ground. ■ 91 

2 . Refeniblins 
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2. Refembling a rock. 

Such deftru&ion to withftand, he oppos d the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample fhield. Milton r 

9. Hard; Itony; obdurate. 

I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufii all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Rod. n.f. [roede, Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. 

Some chufe a hazel rod of the fame year s lhoot, and this 
they bind on to another ftraight dick of any wood, and walk¬ 
ing foftly over thofe places, where they fulpe£t the bowels of 
the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow¬ 
ing cowards it, difeover it. Boyle. 

2. A kind of feepter. 

Sh’ had all the royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeflor’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. Any thing long and flender. 

The paft’ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 

Let the fifherman 

Incrcafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 

Hade, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods. 

This rebel love braves all the gods, 

And every hour by love is made, 

Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville: 

4. An inftrument for meafuring;. 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings, and fignified the lame tiling as pertica, taken as 
a meafure of length. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. An inftrument of correction, made of twigs tied together. 

If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with docks ; but if he be found again lb loitering, he may 
fcourge him with whips or rods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods , 

Nettled, and ftung with pifmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shake'p. Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
and he, whofe office it is, ought now to expound to the fick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements ; 
that thy rod, as well as thy ftaff, may comfort us. K. Charles. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryden. 

As foon as that fentence is executed, thefe rods, thefe in- 
ftruments of divine difpleafure, are thrown into the fire. Att. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; • 

An honed man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 

Rode. pret. of ride. 

He in paternal glory rode. Milton. 

Rodomonta'de. n.f [from a boaftful boifterous hero of 
Ariofto, called Rodcmonte ; rodomontade, Fr.] An empty noi/y 
blufter or boaft ; a rant. 

He only ferves to be fport for his company; for in thefe 
gamefome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

1 he libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo¬ 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries 
them away. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He talks extravagantly in his paffion, but if I would-quote 
a hundred paffages in Ben Johnfon’s Cethegus, I could fhew 
that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational 

1 Y©r impoffible, for Cethegus threatens to deftroy nature. Dry. 

To Rodomontade, v. n. [from the noun.] To bra^ thra- 
fonically ; to boaft like Rodomonte. 

Roe. n.f. [p.a, j-ia-beop, Saxon.] 

1. A fpecies of deer. 

He would him make 

i he roe bucks in flight to overtake. Fairy Dueen. 

" ^ Ile y were as /f lft as roes upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 

1 • \ 1C !f l ‘ re a * ro g loc tyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his, united? Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. 1 he female of the hart. r 

Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. ShakeF 

Run like a roe or hart upon ‘ 

The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandp’tPnraphrafe. 

K0E- Mmotrmi rem, Danilh : rotten, Ger- 

man.] The eggs of fifh. 

Here comes Romeo 

Without his ne like a dried herring. Shakefp. 

Rfc&A rioN. n.J. [regahon, hr. from regt, Lat] Litany; 

He perfected the rqatmu or litanies before in ufe, and ad- 
deth unto them that which the prelent neceffity required. Hook. 
oupphcations, with this folemnity for appeafins; of God's 

wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and ro¬ 
gations of the Latin. ^ , 

R wt T r° N J " WEE ^ ,uf - The week immediately prece3i£ 

, hltf ™ d ‘*y > ll ?us called from three fads obferved therein 2 
the Monday, I uefday, and Wednefday, called rogation 
ecaule of the extraordinary prayers and proceffions 
hen made for the fruits of the earth, o/as a preparation fo 
the devotion of holy Thurfday. P £>S 
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ROGUE, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 

For fear left we, liker^^r, fhould be reputed. 

And for ear- marked beafts abroad be bruited. Hubberd . 

The fheriff and the marfhal may do the more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The feum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth 
the plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do mifehief. Bacon's EJJays . 

The troops are all fcattered, and the commanders very 
poor rogues. Shakefp. All's well that ends well . 

2. A knave ; a difhoneft fellow ; a villain ; a thief. 

Thou kill’d: me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner; but 
then there is a vaft difparity, when one adlion is murther, 
and the other juftice. South . 

If he call rogue and rafeal from the garret. 

He means you no more mifehief than a parrot. Dryden. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the bed, by fits, what they defpife. Pope. 

3. A name of flight tendernefs and endearment. 

Oh, what a rogue and pleafant flave am I! Shakefp. 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 

—Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed fhe loves. Shakefp: 

4. A wag. 

To Rogue, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To wander ; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once lb taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with the flocks. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He rogued away at lad, and was loft. Carew. 

2. To play knavifh tricks. 

Ro'guery. n. f [from rogue.’] 

1. The life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity. 

To.run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 

2. Knavifh tricks. 

They ' will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this fack too ; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in Villainous man. Shakefp. 

Like the devil did tempt and fway.’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. • . Hudibras, p. i. 

The kid fmelt out the roguery. L'Ejlrange's Fables % 

’Tis no fcandal grown, 

For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dryden * 

The roguery of alchymy, 

And we, the bubbled fools. 

Spend all our prefent flock in hopes of golden rules. Swift , 

3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

Rogueship. n.f [from rogue.] The qualities or perfonasc 
of a rogue. 

Say, in what nafty cellar under ground,- 
Or what church porch, your roguefhip maybe found ? Dry, 
Ro'guish. adj. [from rogue.] 

1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

I hougn the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be of better note 
than the former roguifh fort; yet the fault is no lefs worthy of 
a marfhal. . Sfienfer 

2. Knavifh ; fraudulent. 

He gets a thoufand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his roguijh tricks. Swift's Mifcellanies 

3. Waggifh ; wanton ; flightly mifchievous. 

The moft bewitching leer'with her eyes, the mo fe roguijh 
cult ■ her cheeks are dimpled when fhe fmiles, and her fmiles 
would tempt an hermit. DrydeiTs Spanifh Fryar. 

. 1 am P leafed t0 fee my tenants pafs away a whole evening 
in playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is a? 
merry as any of them, and fhews a thoufand roguifh tricks on 
thefe occasions. Addifon's Spectator, N Q 269. 

I imothy ufed to be playing roguifl) tricks ; when his mi- 
itreis s back was turned, he would loll out his tongue. Arb. 

R< wanton] LY * 70gul ^'^ a ro g ue i knavifhly ; 

Ro^guish ness, n.f [from roguifl).] The qualities of a rogue. 

xo guy. adj. [from rogue.] Knavifh; wanton. A °bad 
word. 

A fhepherd s boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a wolf, 
and fooling the country with falfe alarms. L'Efhanre. 

io Roust. \v.n. [of this word the mod probable ety- 

1 man ] ST£R * mol °^ is from t $ er i Iflandick, a violent 

To behave turbulently ; to a& at diferetion ; to be at free 
quarter ; to blufter. . 

I have a roijling challenge fent amongft 
1 he dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will ftrike amazement to their drowfy fpirits. Shakefp. 

Among a crew of roijl'rmg fellows, * 

Hed fit whole ev’nings at the alehoufe. Swift 

Roi STER or roiflerer. n. f [from the verb.] A turbulem 
biutal, lawlefs, bluftering fellow, 5 


To ROLL, 













































































































































































































































































































To ROLL, v. a. [rouler, Fr. rotten, Dutch; from rotulo, of 
roto , Lat.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or fucceflive application 
of the different parts of the furface, to the ground. 

Who fhall roll us away the done from the door of the fe- 
pulchre ? Mark xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

Heav’n fhone and roll’d her motions. Milton . 

3. To move in a circ le. 

To drefs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye* Milton . 

4. To produce a periodical revolution. 

5. To wrap round upon itfelf. 

C. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 

By this rolling, parts are kept from joining together. Wtfem. 

7. To form by rolling into round malfes. 

Grind red-lead, or any other colour with drong wort, and 
fo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rotting pin. Wifeman. 

8. To pour in a dream or waves. 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

To Roll. v. n. 

j. To be moved by the fucceflive application of all parts of the 
furface to the ground. 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itfelf ; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greated 
changes that can happen, yet England will be fafe. Temple. 
Reports, , like fnow-balls, gather dill the farther they roll. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Fire mull rend the (ky, 

And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
A tortoife, by pufhing againft the ground only with its 
neck and head, rocks itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more eafily 
permit it to roll its (hell. Ray on the Creation . 

2. To run on wheels. 

He next effays to walk, but downward prefs’d. 

On four feet imitates his brother bead ; 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. 

3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year rolls within itfelf again. 

When thirty rotting years have run their race. 

4. To move with appearance of circular direction. 

Thou, light, 

Revifit’ft not thefe eyes, which roll in vain. 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn: 

A boar is chaf’d, his noftrils flames expire. 

And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. 

5. To float in rough water. 

Twice ten tempeduous nights I roll’d , refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. 

6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 

Wave rotting after wave in torrent rapture. 

Till the huge furge roll’d off, then backward fweep 


The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thofe (forms, and roll the feas in vain. Pope. 

7. To flu&uate ; to move tumultuoufly. 

Here tell me, if thou dar’ft, my confcious foul. 

What diff’rent forrows did within thee roll.. Prior. 

The thoughts, which roll within my ravifh’d bread, 

To me, no leer, th’ infpiring gods fugged. Pope . 

In her fad bread the prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hopb and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope . 

8. To revolve on its axis. 


He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys’s Paraph. 
9. To be moved tumultuoufly. 

Down they fell 

By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. Milton. 

Roll. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of rolling ; the date of being rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. 

Lidening fenates hang upon thy tongue. 

Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, fweeter than her long. Thomfon. 

3. [ Rouleau , Fr.] Mafs made round. 

Large rolls of fat about his (houlders clung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addifon. 
To keep ants from trees, encompafs the dem four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mort. 

4. Writing rolled upon itfelf. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. Fa. ffjueen. 

5. A round body rolled along. 

Where land is clotty, and a (hower of rain comes that 
foaks through, ufe a roll to break the clots. Mortimer . 

6 . [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 

Cromwell is made mader 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and fearch was made in the houfe 
of the rolls , where the treafurcs were laid up. Ezra vi. 1. 
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The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions in , 
fwers, and tranfadtions in parliament are extant. ff g j 

7. A regider ; a catalogue. 

Beads only cannot difcern beauty; and let them be in th c 
roll of beads, that do not honour it. 

The roll and lid of that army doth remain. 

Of that (hort roll of friends writ in my heart. 

There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. 

Thefe figns have mark’d me extraordinary. 

And all the courfes of my life do (hew, 

I am not in the roll of common men. Shakefp. Henry IV 
’Tis a mathematical demondration, that thefe twenty-four 
letters admit of fo many changes in their order, and make foch 
along roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike 5 that they could not all be exhauded, though a million 
millions of writers (hould each write above a thoufand alpha, 
bets a-day, for the fpace of a million millions of years. Bcntl. 

8. Chronicle. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s roll, 

Where thou lhalt find thy famous pedigree. 

Bufy angels fpread 

The lading roll, recording what we faid. 

The eye of time beholds no name 
So bled as thine, in all the rolls of fame. 

9. Warrant. Not in ufe. 

We have, with fpecial roll. 

Elected him our abfence to fupply. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meal. 

10. [Role, Fr.] Partj oflice. Not in ufe. 

In human fociety, every man has his roll and flation af- 
figned him. L’Ejlnngt, 

Ro'ller. n.f. [rouleau, Fr. from roll.] 

1, Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy done to level 
walks. 

When a man tumbles a rotter down a hill, the man is the 
violent enforcer of the fird motion ; but when it is once 
tumbling, the property of the thing itfelf continues it. Hamm. 

The long (lender worms, that breed between the (kin and 
flefli in the ifle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twilled 
out upon dicks or rollers. Ray on the Creation. 

They make the dring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the dring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a rotter. Moxon’s Mech. Extr. 
Lady Charlotte, like a droller. 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift’s Mijcellam. 

2. Bandage ; fillet. 

Faden not your rotter by tying a knot, led you hurt your 
patient. TVtfeman’i Surgery. 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fituation of a 
drefling, furgeons always turn a rotter with that view. Sharp. 
Ro'llingpin. n.f. [rotting and pin.] A round piece of wood 
tapering at each end, with which pade is moulded. 

The pin (hould be as thick as a rottingpin. ITifemn. 

Rollypooly. n.f. A fort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corruption of roll hall 
into the pool. 

Let us begin fome diverfion; what d’ye think of rotilypoul) 
or a country dance ? Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Ro'mag e. n.f. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult; a budle ; an active 
and tumultuous fearch for any thing. 

This is the main motive 

Of this pod hade, and romage in the land. Shalef 

ROMA'NCE. n.f. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian.] 

A military fable of the middle ages; a tale of wild adven- 


1. 


tures in war and love. 

What refounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s fon. MdW. 

A brave romance who would exa&ly frame, 

Fird brings his knight from fome immortal dame. Wallr. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and drengthen it by 
the noble ideas which they give of things ; but they corrupt 
the truth of hidory. Dryden’s Dufrejw)- 

2. A lie; a fidtion. In common fpeech. 

To Roma'nce. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie ; to f^g e ' 
This is drange romancing. Fanis 

Roma'ncer. n.f [from romance.] A lier; a forger of taies. 
The allufion of the daw extends to all impodors, 
pretenders, and romancers . f Jsjtml' 

Shall we, cries one, permit t „ 

This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. Tate s jttQ j 
To Ro'manize. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] To latinize; to 
with modes of thc Roman fpeech. 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the VfOjJ 
he tranflated, almod as much Latin as he found them, 0 
Roma'ntick. adj. [from romance.’] 

1. Refembling the tales of romances ; wild. ^ 

Philofophers have maintained opinions, more ablui 
any of the mod fabulous poets or romantick writers. ^ ^ 
Zeal for the good of one’s country a party ot men JT. 
prelented, as chimerical and romantick. 

2 . Improbable ; falle. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild feenery. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling dream, t ? 
Imp. *«!*•'&» 


ROO 

ko’MisH. ‘adj. [from Rome.] Popifli. 

Bulls or letters of election only ferve in the Romtjh coun¬ 
tries. 4 W* Parergon. 

Romp. n.f. 

1. A rude, awkward, boiderous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your affected 
courtefying pieces of formality, and your romps that have no 
regard to the common rules of civility. Arbuthnot. 

2. Rough rude play. 

Romp loving niifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robud. Thomfon. 

To Romp. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, and boideroufly. 

In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can laugh, 
fquall, and romp in full fecurity. Swift’s Rules to Servants . 

A dool is the fird weapon taken up in a general romping or 
(kirmifh. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

Men prefume greatly on the liberties taken in romping. 

Clariffa. 

Ro'ndeau. n.f. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con¬ 
fiding of thirteen verfes ; of which eight have one rhyme and 
five another : it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 
of the fecond and third, the beginning of the rondeau is re¬ 
peated in an equivocal fenfe, if poflible. Trevoux. 

Ront. n. f An animal dinted in the growth. 

My ragged ronts all (hiver and (hake. 

As done high towers in an earthquake ; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Ro / noles. n.f. [from round.] A round mafs. 

Certain rondlcs given in arms, have their names according 
to their leveral colours. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Rodion, n.f. [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 
meaning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I, 

Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp. 
Rood. n.f. [from rod.] 

■i. The fourth part of an acre in fquare meafure. 

I’ve often wi(h’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 

Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 

2. A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and a half in long mca- 
fure. 

Satan, 

With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

For done fences in the North, they dig the dones for 
eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the fame price, 
reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer. 

3. [fvote, Saxon.] The crofs. 

By the holy rood, 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. 

ROOF. n.J. [hjioj:, Saxon.] 

1. The cover of a houfe. 

Her (houlders be like two white doves. 

Perching within fquare royal rooves. Sidney. 

Return to her, and fifty men difniifs’d ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2. 7 he vault; the infide of the arch that covers a building. 

Prom the magnanimity of the Jews, in caufes of mod ex¬ 
treme hazaid, thofe drange and unwonted refolutions have 
grown, which, for all circumdances, no people under the 
roof of heaven did ever match. Hooker. 

The dud 

Should have afcended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp.'Ant. and Cleop. 

In thy fane, the dudy fpoils among. 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner (hall be hung. 

3. The palate ; the upper part of the mouth. ^ 

Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My very l.ps might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I fhould come by a fire to thaw me. 

,. , ., , . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

1 he nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
the roof of their mouth. Job xx ix 10 

Some fifties have rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths 
as pikes, ia.moils, and trouts. Bacon's Natural Hiftorl 

1 o Roof. v. a. [from the noun.] J y 

1. To cover with a roof. 

He enter’d foon the (hade 

High 100ft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown Milton 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 

Or houfes roof’d, if friendly planets aid. Creech 

I have not feen the remains of any Roman buildings that 

have not been roofed with vaults or arches. Addifon 

2. 7 o mclofe in a houfe. aatjon. 

Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d ., 

Verc the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prelent. Shakefp . 


Dryden’s GeorgickU 


Dryden’s Songs. 


Rod 

Roo'FY. adj. [from roof] Having roofs. 

Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houfes they repair* 

Or fun themfelves abroad in open air. 

In all abodes of pedilential kind 
To fheep. 

ROOK. n.J'. [hjioc, Saxon.] 

1. A bird refembling a crow : it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 

Augurs* that ur.derdood relations, have, 

By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks , brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbethi 

Huge flocks of riling rooks forfake their food. 

And crying feek the (heiter of the wood. Drydert\ 

The jay, the rook, the daw 

Aid the full concert. Tloomfon’s Springx 

2. [ Rocco, Italian.] A mean man at chefs. 

So have I feen a king on chefs. 

His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bifhops in didrefs. 

Shifting about grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. 

3. A cheat; a trickifh rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old rook , who is ruined by gaming, forced td 
live on the good fortune of the pufhing young men. IVyckerly* 
To Rook. v. n. [from the noun ] To rob ; to cheat* 

They rook'd upon us with defign. 

To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras, p. iii« 

How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to rook at lpan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verfation, I do not fee. Locke on Education. 

Roo'kery. n.f. [from rook.’] A nurfefy of rooks. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope* 

Roo'ky. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by rooks. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to th’ rooky wood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

ROOM. n.f. [pum, Saxon; rums, Gotbick.J 

1. Space ; extent of place. 

With new wonder, now he views. 

To all delight of human fenfe expos’d 

In narrow room , nature’s whole wealth. Milton «. 

2. Space or place unoccupied. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room, and in (hort time gather much, this he mud do. Bac. 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants ; and that 
before they (hall want room by encreafing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Bentley. 

3. Way unobftrudled. 

Make room, and let him (land before our face. Shakefp. 
What train of fervants, what extent of field. 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? Creech. 
This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 
no room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke* 

4. Place of another ; dead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifefl: 
danger ol greater to fucceed in their rooms, wifdom of necef- 
iity mud give place to neceflity. Hooker , b. v.f 9. 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d. 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill lupply’d. Rofc. 
By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God’s 
work, are in his place and room. Calamy’s Sermonse 

5. Unobdrucled opportunity. 

When this princefs was in her father’s court, (he was fo 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for fuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of vainincr 
her »nto h.s family. Addifon’s Freeholder* N° 2. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as leaves i7o room to refledf on the great author of them. Att. 
Will you not look with pity on me ? 

Is there no hope ? is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips. 

6. An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of a houfe as is inclofed 
within partitions. 

I found the prince in the next room, 

Wafliing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. Shakefp. 

II when (he appears in th’ room, Jt ’ 

Thou dod not quake, and art (truck dumb : 

Know this, 

I hou lov’d amifs ; 

And to love true, 

I hou mud begin again, and love anew. Sucklinr 

In a prince’s couit, the only quedion a man is to afk is 
whether >t be the cuftont of the court, or will of th[ prLe 
to be uncovered m fome rooms and not in others. StilLflef 

yourfdf! ^ * kW P ™ m > for fuch a as 

R °° *•/ [ from '■«»■] Space • olace P °^‘ 

Man, of all fenfihle creatures has'the fnileff K • 
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ROO 

Roc/my. adj. [from room.] Spacious; wide; large?. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength. 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. Dryden* 
This fort of number is more roomy ; the thought can turn 
itfelf with greater eafe in a larger coinpafs. Dry den. 

Roost, n. f [hpopr, Saxon.] 

I, That on which a bird fits to fleep. 


Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 


Dryden . 


He clap’d his wings upon his roojl, and fung. 

2. The a£l of keeping. 

A fox fpied out a cock at roof upon a tree. VEJlrange. 
Large and firong mufcles move the wings, and fupport the 
body at rooft. Derhani s Pbyfico-Theology. 

To Roost, v. n. [ ‘roejlen, Dutch; of the fame etymology with 
rej?.] 

1. 1 o fleep as a bird. 

The cock roojled at night upon the boughs. VEJlrange, 

2. To lodge. In burlefque. 

ROOT. n.f. [rot, Swedifh ; roed, Danilh.] 

1. That part of the plant which refts in the ground, and fup- 
plies the Rems with nourilhment. 

The layers will in a month ftrike root, being planted in a 
light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil, and lifted. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar . 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and call earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

A flow’r in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 

And from one root the rifing Item bellows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden’s Virgil's Gcorgicks. 

In Odlober, the hops will fettle and ftrike root againfl 
fpring. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

2 . The bottom ; the lower part. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 
They fallen’d. Milton, 

Thefe fubterraneous vaults would be found efpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. A plant of which the root is efculent. 

Thole plants, whofe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 
and radilhes. Watts . 

4. The original; the firft caufe. 

Why did my parents fend me to the fchools. 

That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 

Since the defire to know firll made men fools. 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies. 

Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could fpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verfally agreed in. Temple. 

5. The firll ancellor. 

It was faid, 

That myfelf Ihould be the root, and father 
Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They were the roots , out of which fprang two diflindl 
people, under two diftindl governments. Locke . 

6. Fixed refidence. 

That love took deepell root, which firll did grow. Dry. 

7. Imprelfion ; durable effedl. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought of fu- 
perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things alfo, which had taken a great deal llronger and deeper 
root. Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 

To Root. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix the root; to ftrike far into the earth. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Underneath the grove of fycamour. 

That wellward rooteth, did I fee your fon. Shakefp. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly lhall not take deep 
rooting from baftard flips, nor lay any fall foundation. Wifi. 

After a year’s rooting, then lhaking doth the tree good, by 
loofening of the earth. Bacon. 

The coulter mull be proportioned to the foil, becaufe, in 
deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To turn up earth. 

To Root. v. a. [from the noun.] 

3. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 

And rooted forefts fly before their rage. 

At once the clalhing clouds to battle move. Dryden, 

Where th’ impetuous torrent rulhing down 
Huge craggy Hones, and rooted trees had thrown. 

They left their courfers, Dryden s /Ends. 

2 , To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, the go¬ 
vernment of mankind, fufficiently Ihews the neceffity of its 
being rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up b l any ordinary violence. South e 
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They have fo rooted themfelves in the opinions of f •- 
party, that they cannot hear an objection with patience. Wu 

3. To turn up out of the ground ; to radicate; to extirna^ ' 

He’s a rank weed. 

And we mull root him out. Shakefp. Henry VTTT 

Soon lhall we drive back Alcibiades, -* 

Who, like a boar too favage, doth root up 

His country’s peace. . ^ _ Shakefp. Titnon of Athens 

The Egyptians think it fin to root up or to bite ' 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with holy rite. 

Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the Wo, Id 
Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. Dryden • 
The royal hufbandman appear’d, 

And plough’d, and fow’d, and till’d; 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbilh clear’d. 

And blell th’ obedient field. Dryden 

4. Todellroy; to banilh. 

Not to deftroy, but root them out of heav’n. J Milton 
In vain we plant, w r e build, ourllores increafe, 

If confcience roots up all our inward peace. Granville 
Roc/ted. adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakcft) 

The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker fo Un ! 
dation, do yet Hand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love 
of Chrifi. ^ Hammond’s Fundamentals, 

You always joined a violent defire of perpetually chancing 
places with a rooted lazinefs. Swift to Gay 

E-oo'tedly. adv. [from rooted."] Deeply; flrongly. 

They all do hate him as rootedly as I. Shakefp, 

Roo'ty. adj. [from >00/.] Full of roots. jy t Q 

ROPE, n.f. [pap, Saxon ; reep, roop , Dutch,] 

1. A cord ; a firing ; a halter. 

Thou drunken Have, I fent thee for a rope , 

And told thee to what purpofe. Shakejp. Com. of Err. 
An anchor, let down by a rope , maketh a found ; and yet 
the rope is no folid body, whereby the found can afeend. Bee, 
Who would not guefs there might be hopes. 

The fear of gallowfes and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animofities a while. Hudilras, 

I cannot but confefs myfelf mightily furprized, that, in a 
book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, I Ihould 
find nothing but a rope of fand. Locke. 

Hang yourlelf up in a true rope, that there may appear no 
trick in it. Arbuthnot’s Hifory of John Bull. 

2. Any row of things depending : as, a rope of onions. 

To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into vifcofitiesj 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another body, and 
partly Hick to themfelves : and therefore rope and drawtbem- 
ielves in threads ; as pitch, glue and birdlime. Bern, 

In this dole vefiel place the earth accurs’d. 

But fill’d brimful with wholefome water firfi. 

Then run it through, the drops will rope around. Dryden. 
Ro pe dancer. n.J. [rope and dancer.] An artifi who dances 
on a rope. 

Salvian, amongfi other publick Ihews, mentions the Pc* 
taminarii; probably derived from the Greek mrohr^ca, which 
fignifies to fly, 2nd may refer to fuch kind of ropedanctrs. 

Wilkins’s Mathemaitcal Madd: 
Statius, pofied on the highefi of the two fummits, the 
people regarded with the fame terror, as they look upon a da¬ 
ring ropedancer, whom they expert to fall every moment. 

Addijon’s Guardian, 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of one of your 
nimblefi tumblers or ropedancers, and fell foul upon John Bull, 
to fiiatch the cudgel he had in his hand. Arbuthnot, 

Ro'piness. n.f [from ropy.] Vifcofity ; glutinoufnefs, 
Ro'pe maker, ox roper, n.f. [rope and maker.] One who 
makes ropes to fell. 

The ropemaker bear me witnefs, 

That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Shakefe^e. 

RoTery. n.f [from rope.] Rogue’s tricks. See Rope* 
trick. 

What faucy merchant was this, that was fo full of hi* 
ropery. Shakefp. Merchant of ffnice. 

Ro'petrick. n.f. [rope and trick,] Frobably rogue’s tricks; 
tricks that deferve the halter. 

She may perhaps call him half a fcore knaves, or fo : aI ] 
he begin once, he’ll rail in his ropetricks. Shakejpcart . 

Ro'py. adj. [from rope.] Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 
Aik for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 

Tough, wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a dilh 
Of Ihotten herrings, or Hale Hinking fiih. Dryden’s 
Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. PhihJ* 

R UFjUELAURE. n.f [French.] A cloak for men. 

Within the roquelaure’s clalp thy hands are pent. 
Rora'tion. n.f. [roris, Latin.] A falling of dew. D* 

Ro'RlP* 
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1 £r/RiD. n.f. Trenehish Lat;.] Dewy. , , 

A vehicle conveys it through lefs acceflible cavities into the 

liver from thence^into the veins, and fo in a rond fubftance 
through the capillary cavities. B own’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ro rFeerous; adj. [ros andfero, Lat.] Producing dew. Diff. 

Rori'fluent. adj: [ros a ndfuo, Lat.] Flowing with dew. Difi\ 

Ro'sary. n.f [rofarium, Lat.] A bunch of beads, oh which 
the Romanifis number their prayers. 

No rofary this votrefs needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleavelahd. 

Every day propound to yourfelf a rofary of a chaplet of 
o-cod works, to prefent to God at night. Taylor. 

Ro%cid. adj. [rofeidus, Lat.] Dewy ; abounding with dew 3 

confifting of dew. 

Wine is to be forborn In confumptions, for the fpints of 
wine prey upon the roj'cid juice of the body. . Bacon. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
than upon another; for that earth is niofi rofeid. Bacon . 

ROSE. n.f. [rofe, Fr. rofa, Lat.] A flower. 

The flower of the rofe is compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whofe 
leafy flower-cup afterward becomes a roundifh or oblong flefliy 
fruit inclofing feveral angular hairy feeds ; to which may be 
added, it is a weak pithy Ihrub, for the mofi part befet with 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves : the fpecies are, r. The 
wild briar, dog rofe, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briaror dog rofe, 
with large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englifh apple-bear¬ 
ing rofe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe, with variegated leaves. 
6. The firiped Scotch rofe. 7. The fweet briar or eglantine. 

8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All the other forts of 
rofes are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro¬ 
duce beautiful and fragrant flowers. Miller*. 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the Haves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek’d youth 
To th’ tub fall and the diet. Shakefp. Timon of Athens * 

Patience thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubim Shakefp. 
Let us crown ourfelves with rofe buds, before they be wi¬ 
thered. Wifdom ii. 8. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in mofi rofe 
hulhes, fail; but, in fome good bearers, it will fucceed. 

Boyle. 

Here without thorn the rofe. Milton . 

For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To fpeak under the Rose. To (peak any thing with fafety, fo as 
not afterwards to be difeovered. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe , we 
mean, infociety and com potation, from the ancient cufiom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes about their 
heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Rose. pret. of rife * 

Eve rofe and went forth ’mong her flow’rs. Milton. 

Ro'seate. adj . [rofat, Fr. from rofe.] 

1. Rofy ; full of rofes. 

I come, ye ghofis ! prepare your rofcaie bow’rs, 

Celeftial palms and ever blooming flow’rs. Pope. 

2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 

Ro'sed. adj. [from the noun.] erimfoned ; flulhed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid ret rofed over with the 
virgin crimfon of modefiy, if Ihe deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy. _ Shakefp. Henry V. 

Rose-mallow, n.f. Is in every refpedl larger than the com¬ 
mon mallow; the leaves are rougher, and the plant o-rows 
almofl Ihrubby. # Miller. 

Rosemary .n.f [rofmarmus, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, coniifiing of one leaf, whofe upper 
lip or crefi is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
crooked fiamina or chives ; but the under lip or beard is di¬ 
vided into three parts, the middle fegment being hollow like 
a fpoon ; out of the two or three-teethed flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after¬ 
ward turn to fo many feeds that are roundilh, and are in- 
doled in the flower-cup. _ mUr% 

-Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible objedl, from low farms 

Inforce their charity Shah/King Lear. 

Around their cell 

Set rows of rofemary with flowering Hem. Dryden 

Rojemary is fmall, but a very odoriferous Ihrub ; the princi¬ 
pal uie ot it is to perfume chambers, and in decorous for 

waflnng. Mortimer's Hujbmdry. 

x ne neighbours 

Follow’d with wififul look the damfel bier, 

d rofemary the lads and lafles bore. Qav 

U3S^ A " e ” ! “ «“ “ <*? 

i he fucceeding kings coined rofc-noblcs and double rofe- 
mu.es, the great fovereigns with the fame infeription, Jelus 
nutmtranjienspa- medium tmm ibat. Camden's Remains, 
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Ro'sewateR. n.f. [rofe and water.] Water diftilled from 
rofes. 

Attend him with a lilver bafori 
Full of rofewater. Shakefp, 

His drink Ihould be cooling; as fountain water with, rofe¬ 
water and fugar of rofes. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ro'set. n.f [from rofe.] A red colour for painters. 

Grind cerufs with a weak water of gum-lake, rofet, and 
vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peacham . 

Ro'sier. n. f. [rofier, Fr.] A rofebulh. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought, 

Ne other tire Ihe on her head did wear. 

But crowned with a garland of fweet iofier. Fairy fhieen, 
j.vvTSIN. n.f [proper \y rejin \ refine, Fr. 1 efina, Lat.] 

1. Infpiflated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 

The billows from the kindling prow retire. 

Pitch, rofin, fearwood on red wings afpire. Garth . 

2. Any infpiflated matter of vegetables that dillblves in fpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit; its rofin or fixed oil, 
which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot oh Aliments 0 

To Ro'sin. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub with rofin. 
Bouzebeus who could fweetly fing, 

Or with the rofin’d bow torment the firing. Gay, 

Rc/siny. adj. [from rofin.] Refembling roiin. The example 
Ihould perhaps be rofelly. See ROSSEL. 

The belt foil is that upon a fandy gravel or rofmy fand. Temp . 
RO'SSEL. n.f 

A true rojfel or light land, whether white or black, is what 
they are ufually planted in. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

Ro'sselly. adj. [from rojfel.] 

In Efiex, moory land is thought to be the mofi proper : 
that which I have obferved to be the bell foil is a rofely top* 
and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Ro'strated. adj. [rojlratus , Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
Ihips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred aad ten rojirated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 

RO'STRUM, n.f [Latin.] 

1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a Ihip. 

3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vefpafian erected a column in Rome, upon whofe top was 
the prow of a Ihip, in Latin rojlrum, which gave name to 
’ the common pleading place in Rome, where orations were 
made, being built of the prows of thofe Ihips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

My fell lhall mount the rojlrum in his favour. 

And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addifon „ 

4 * ^ P*P e which conveys the diftilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alcmbicks ; alfo a crooked feifiars, which the 
furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the dilatation of wounds. £)uin. 
Ro sy. adj. [ rojeus , Lat.] Refembling a rofe in bloom, beau¬ 
ty, colour, or fragrance. 

When the rofy fing’red morning fair. 

Weary of aged Tithon’s faffron bed. 

Had fpred her purple robe through dewy air. Fa. Spuecn. 
A fmile that glow’d 

Ccelefiial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton 

Faireft bloffom ! do not flight 
That age, which you may know fo foon ; 

The rofy morn refigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. Weller- 

The rofy finger’d mom appears. 

And from her mantle Ihakes her tears. 

In promife of a glorious day. Dryden's Albion: 

As 1 helialian Heeds the race adorn. 

So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 

^T;u• a M e< ^ em0n, • an< ^ G reece befide. Dryden » 

M hile blooming youth and g'aydelio'ht 
Sit on thy rofy cheeks confeft, ° 

_ Lhouhafi, my dear, undoubted ri^ht 
~ triumph o’er this deftin’d breaft. & p r ; or 

1 o RU I v . n . [notan, Saxon ; rotten, Dutch.] To putrifv - 
to lofe the cohefion of its parts; ^ s 

A man may rot even here. ‘Shaieft- 

r rom hour to hour we ripe and ripe, ^ & 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakofc 

Being more nearly expofed to the air and weather, the bo- 
les of the animals would fuddenly corrupt and rot ; the bones 

would hlcewife all rat in time, except thofe which were fe- 
cured by the extraoidinary ftrength of their parts. Woodward 
1 o Rot. v. a. To make putrid j to bring to corruption ‘ ' 

No wood (hone that was cut down alive, but fuch as was 
rotted in (lock and root while it errew » 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, ‘ 

Rot. ^ TfroT^ ^ **** 

*• A t„ a , mon S in which their lungs afe wafted. 

In an unlucky grange, the flieep died of the raf Z £?* 

ie mange, and not a goole or duckling throve. B. JohnC. 

The 
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The cattle muft of rot and murrain die. Milton. 

The wool of Ireland fufFers under no dcfecft, the country 
being generally full flocked with fheep, and the foil little fub- 
je£t to other rots than of hunger. Temple. 

2. Putrefaction ; putrid decay. 

Brandy fcarce prevents the fudden rot 
Of freezing nofe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 

Ro'tary. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel. Didi. 

Rotated, adj. [; rotatus, Lat.J Whirled round. 

Rota'tion. n. f [rotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat.] The a£t of 
whirling round like a wheel ; the flate of being fo whirled 
round ; whirl. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation from 
Eafl to Weft; as the main float and refloat of the fea, by 
confent of the univerfe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their foc- 
ceflive invention, perfection, and traduCtion from one people 
to another. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Newton's Opticks. 

In the paflions wild rotation toft. 

Our fpring of aCtion to ourfelves is loft. Pope. 

In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing. 

And fhiver every feather with defire. Thomfon. 

ROTA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] That which gives a circular mo¬ 
tion. 

This articulation is flrengthened by ftrong mufcles ; on the 
infide by the triceps and the four little rotators. Wifeman. 

Rote. n.f. [po-c, Saxon, merry.] 

1. [Rote, old Fr.] A harp j a lyre. Obfolete. 

Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer. 

Worthy of great Phoebus’ rote, 

The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote. 

That all the gods admir’d his lofty note. Spenfer. 

2. [Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 
meaning ; memory of words without compreheniion of the 
fenfe. 

Firft rehearfe this fong by rote, 

To each word a warbling note. Shakefp. 

Thy loved did read by rote , and could not fpell. Shakefp. 
He rather faith it by rote to himfelf, than that he can 
throughly believe it. Bacon's EJJays. 

All which he underflood by rote. 

And as occafion ferv’d would quote. Hudibras, p. i. 

Learn Ariflotle’s rules by rote. 

And at all hazard’s boldly quote. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underflanding. 

Speak to the people 

Words roted in your tongue ; baftards and fyllables 
Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shakefp. 

Ro'tgut. n.f. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 

They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rot- 
gut, we with a bitter dreggifh fmall liquor. Harvey. 

Rother-nails. n.f. [a corruption of rudder .] Among fhip- 
wrights, nails with very full heads ufed for fattening the rudder 
irons of {hips. Bailey. 

Ro'tten. adj. [from rot.] 

1. Putrid j carious; putrefeent. 

Truft not to rotten planks. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Profperity begins to mellow, 

A.nd drop into the rotten mouth of death. Shakefp. 

O blifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy filter’s orb 
InfeCt the air. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

There is by invitation or excitation ; as when a rotten apple 
lieth clofe to another apple that is found ; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who brals as rotten wood ; and Heel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

It groweth by a dead flub of a tree, and about the roots of 
rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon. 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 

2. Not firm ; not trufly. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I (hall fhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

3. Not found ; not hard. 

You common cry of curs whofe breath I hate, 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reafon of the 
deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Ro'ttenness. n.f [from rotten .] State of being rotten; 
carioufnefs; putrefaction. 

Difeas’d ventures, 

That play with all infirmities for gold, 

Which rottennefs lends nature ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If the matter flink and be oily, it is a certain fign of a 
rottennefs. Wifeman's Surgery. 

ROTU'ftD. adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundas, Lat.] Round ; circu¬ 
lar ; fpherical. 

The crofs figure of the chriftian temples is more proper 
for fpacioua buildings than the rotund of the heathen; the ey« 


is much better filled at firft entering the rotund, but f uc h 
are built in the form of a crofs gives us a greater variety. Add 

Rotu'ndifolious. adj . [rotundas and folium, Lat.] fj av i 
round leaves. « 

Rotundity, n.f [rotimditas, Lat. rotondite, Fr. from rotund) 
Roundnefs; fphericity ; circularity. ' 'J 

Thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shake ft) 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids the 
is fome difference in bulk, elfe all fluids would be alilr P f£ 

wei S ht - . Grew 

Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither be* 

ginning nor end. _ Addifon on Ancient Medals 

Who would part with thefe folid bleflings, for the little 

fantaftical plealantnefs of a fmooth convexity and rotundity 0 f 

a globe. . Bentley's Sermons. 

Rotu'ndo. n.f. [ rotondo, Italian.] A building formed round both 
in the infide and outiide ; fuch as the pantheon at Rome. Trev 

To ROVE. v. n. [ roffuer, Danifh, to range for plunder.] 
ramble ; to range ; to wander. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. _ Shakefp. Condoms. 

Faultlefs thou dropt from his unerring fkill. 

With the bare power to fin, fince free of will; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love. 

For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Arbuth. 
If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of paffions we 
thereby procure an unattentive habit. Watts 

I view’d th’ effeCts of that difaftrous flame, 

Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove. p 0 p (i 

To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

Roving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

Cloacina as the town fhe rov'd, 

A mortal fcavenger fhe faw, fhe lov’d. Q^ t 

Ro'ver. n.f [from rove.] 

1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconftant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons in 
Arabia. Bacon's Holy War. 

4. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 

Nature (hoots not at rovers: even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried oil by a 
blind unguided impetus 5 but that, which direCts them, 
knows it. Glanvill's Scepf 

Providence never fhoots at rovers : there is an arrow that 
flies by night as well as by day, and God is the perfon that 
{hoots it. South's Sermons. 

Men of great reading fliow their talents on the meaneit 
fubjeCts ; this is a kind of {hooting at rovers. Addifon. 

Rouge, n.f. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGH, adj. [hjvuli, hjmhje, Saxon ; rouw , Dutch.] 

1. Not fmooth ; rugged ; having inequalities on the furface. 

The fiend 

O’er bog or deep, through ftrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 
Purfues his way. Milton. 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining parts 
would be more unequal than the roughejt fea ; whereas the 
face of the earth fhould refemble that of the calmed fea, if 
ftill in the form of its firft mafs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Auftere to the taftc ; as, rough wine. 

3. Harfh to the ear. 

Mod by the numbers judge a poet’s fong, 

And fmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Sopt. 

4. Rugged of temper ; inelegant of manners ; not foft ; 
coarfe ; not civil ; fevere ; not mild ; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough , 

A wolf; nay worfe, a fellow all in buff. Shakejp 

Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rough 
On him he feizes. Cowley's Davideif. 

5. Not gentle ; not proceeding by eafy operation. 

He gave not the king time to profecute that gracious me¬ 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy. Clar. 

Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his medicines, 
which is fomewhat furprizing, becaufe his purgatives are ge¬ 
nerally very rough and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Coins* 

6. Harfh to the mind ; fevere. 

Rind words prevent a good deal of that perverfenefs, 

which rough and imperious ufage often produces in generous 

minds. Locst* 

7. Hard featured ; not delicate, 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a {kin of buff. Dryiun, 

8 . Not polifhed j not finifhed by art: as, a rough diamond. 

9. Terrible; dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d. Milton* 

iq. Rugged; 


Cleaveland. 
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jo. Rushed; difordered in appearance ; coarfe. 

Rough from the tofling forge Ulyftes moves. 

Uro-’d on by want, and recent from the dorms. 

The brackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

jl. Tempeftuous; ftormy ; boifterous. 

Come what come may. 

Time and the hour run through the rougheji day. Shakefp . 
To Roughcast, v. a. [ rough and caff. ] 
j. To mould without nicety or elegance; to form with afperities 
and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghoftly negro could 
Roughcajl thy figure in a fadder mould. 

2. To form any thing in its firft rudiments. 

In merriment they were firft praeftifed, and this roughcajl 
unhewn poetry was inftead of ftage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Rou'ci-icast. n.f. [rough and cajt.] 

1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 

'l he whole piece feems rather a loofe model and roughcajl 
of what Idefign to do, than a compleat work. Digby. 

2. A kind of plaifter mixed with pebbles, or by fome other 
caufe very uneven on the furface. 

Some man muft prefent a wall; and let him have fome 
plafter, lome, or roughcajl about him to fignify wall. Shakefp. 
Rou chdraught. n.f. [rough and draught.] A draught in 
its rudiments. 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame, 

Blown off, like bloflbms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came fin idl’d, her laft labour’d care. Dr v den. 

To RoufoHDRAW. v. a. [rough and draw.] To trace coarfely. 
His victories we fcarce could keep in view. 

Or polifh ’em fo fad, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 

To Rou / ghen. v. a. [from rough.] To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame figure, 
which roughens one, gives majefty to another; and that was 
it which Virgil ft-idied in his verfes. Dryden s Ded. to /Eneis. 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feck for aid, 

When dull and rain at once his coat invade ! 

His only coat; when duft confus’d with rain. 

Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift. 

To Roughen, u. n. To grow rough. 

The broken landfkip 

A Rending roughens into rigid hills. Thomfon's Spring. 

’"I o Rouchpiew'. v. a. [rough and hew.] To give to any 
thing the firft appearance of form. 

There’s a divinity that fhapes our ends, 

Roughhew them how we will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The whole world, without art and drefs. 

Would be but one great wildernefs, 

And mankind but a favage herd. 

For all that nature has conferr’d : 

This does but roughhew and defio-n. 

Leaves art to polilh and refine. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Rou'ghhewn. pa> tic ip. adj. 

1. Rugged; un polifhed ; uncivil; unrefined. 

A roughhewn fea man, being brought before a juftice for 
fome mifdemeanour, was by him ordered away to prifon ; and 
would not ftir; faying, it was better to (land where he* was, 
than go to a world pi ace. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

2. Not yet nicely finifhed. 

I hope to obtain a candid conftruction of this roughhewn 
ill-timber’d difeourfe. Howel's FocalForeJl. 

Rou'GHlv. adv. [from rough.] 

1. With uneven furface ; with afperities on the furface. 

2. Karfhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 

Nc Mammon would there let him lone remain, 

For terror of the torments manifold, 

In which the damned fouls he did behold 
' Bu ‘ rc yegy him bdpake. PeirJ ^ Ml> K 

Kebuk d, and roughly fent to prifon, 

I h’ immediate heir of England ! was this eafy ? Shakefb. 

3 - Severely ; without tenderncls. J 

Some friends of vice pretend, 

I hat I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden 

4. Aufterely to the tafte. J 

5. Boifteroufly ; tempeftuoufly. 

6 . Hardily to the ear. 

Rou'chness. n. f [from rough. J 

X. Superficial afperity; unevennefs of furface. 

The little roughmjies or other inequalities of the leather 
againft the cavity ot the cylinder, now and then put a flop to 
the defeent or afpent of the fucker. g , 

AY hile the deep horrid roughnefs of the wood J 

Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. Denham 

r U , cn . thc d,amond 1S n °t only found, but the roughnefs 
.moot,led, cut into a form, and let in gold, then we cannot 

out acknowledge, that it is the perfeft work of art and 
nature. “ 

Such a perfoafion as this well fixed, will fmooth ail the 
roughnefs oi the way that leads to happmefs, and render all 
the conflicts with our lulls pleafing. Atterbury 
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2. Aufterenefs to the tafte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful fliarpnefs, as lemons; or 
an .auftere and inconcodted roughnefs , as floes. Browru 

3. Tafte of aftringelicy. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the fpitting out 
the pieces left foch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that 
I champed up the remaining part. Speftator * 

4. Harfhnefs to the ear* 

In the roughnefs of the numbers and cadences of this play* 
which was fo defigned, you will fee fomewhat more maflerly 
than in 2ny of my former tragedies. Dryden* 

'Fhe Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the 
pronunciation of our words with eafe, becaufe our fyllables 
refemble theirs in roughnejs and frequency of confonants. Siu. 

5. Ruggednefs of temper ; coarfenefs of manners ; tendency to 
rudenefs; coarfenefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Roughnefs is a needlefs caufe of difeontent; feverity breedeth 
fear ; but roughnefs breedeth hate : even reproofs from autho¬ 
rity ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon . 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d. 

They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham , 

Roughnefs of temper is apt to difcountenance the timorous 
or modeft. Addifon^ 

6. Abfence of delicacy. 

Should feafting and balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnejs would be quickly loft, their tempers would 
grow too foft for their climate. AddiJ'on . 

7. Severity ; violence of difeipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines. 

9. Unpolifhed or unfinifhed flate. 

10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance. 

11. Tempeftuoufnefs; ftorminefs. 

12. Coarfenefs of features. 

Rought. old pret. of reach, [commonly written by Spenfer 
r aught.] Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more. 

And rought not to five weeks, when he came to fivefcore. 

Shakejp. Love's Labour LojL 

To Rou'ghwork. v. a. [rough and work.] To work eoarlely 
over without the lead nicety. 

Thus you muft continue, till you have roughwrought all 
your work from end to end. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Rou'nceval. n.f. [from Rouncefval, a town at the foot of 
the Pirenees.] See Pea, of which it is a fpecies. 

Dig garden. 

And fet as a daintie thy runcival peafe. Tuffir* 

ROUND, adj. [rond, French ; rondo, Italian ; rund, Dutch ; 
rotundus, Latin.] 


I. 


2 . 


Cylindrical. 


Hollow engines long and round thick ram’d. 
Circular. 


Milton . 


His pond rous fliield large and round behind him. Milton „ 

3. Spherical; orbicular. 

1 he outfide bare of this round world. Milton 

4. [Rotundo ore, Lat.j Smooth; without defe# in found/ 

<nh,s fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleafant, and as 
nothing fo bitter, fo not fo good as Juvenal. Ptacham 

5. Not broken. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 

rac ion. _ Arbuthnot on Coins, 

6. Large; not inconfiderable. 

Three thoufand ducats ! ’tis a good rtnmd fum. Shahfp. 
I hey fet a round price upon your head. Addifon 

it is not eafy to forefee what a round fum of money mav do 
among a people, who have tamely fuffered the Franche Jmpti 
to be fq.zed on. Addifon'o Remarks on Italy. 

She cal ed for a round fum out of the privy purfe. Hooke. 

7. I lain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

d ^ alln g 15 honour of man’s nature ; and a mix¬ 
ture of falfehood is like allay in gold and filver, which may 
make tne metal work .the better, but it embafeth it. Bacol 

a*™*** ‘ S 3 1 0 " 2 P ', lgr!ma S e 5 if we d ° not aflually bem n 

Zcavg 

fj", fir '•“? thcm U P™ 3 ...Strati’ and almjfh 
fing, told them, that much might be faid on both fides. Addif 
9. I lam ; free without delicacy or referve; almoft rou^h. ‘ 
.Let his queen mother all alone intreat him 
1 o fliew his griefs ; let her be nWwith him. Shakefp. 

1 he kings lnterpofed in a round and princely manner . J. 

only by way of requeft and perfuafion, bu/alfo h, ’ "Y 
proteftation and menace. ’ al< ° b ' V ^ of 

Round, n.f Bacon « 

A circle ; a fphere ; an orbi 

T , T Hie thee hither* 

A ”f 1 P ° U . r my fpirits in thinc oaf. 

And chaftile with the valour of my tongue 

Allthaumpedes thee from the golden round 

^hich rate and metaphyfick aid doth feem 

r ° ha ; e 1 cr r ' d thee witha ’- W 

I’ja 
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I'll charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your auticlc round. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Three or four we’ll drefs like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

And rattles in their hands. Shakefp. Mer. JVives of Windf 
What is this, 

That rifes like the ifliie of a king. 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hirfute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, befides the putting forth lap upwards and 
downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon. 

W'hat if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other liars. 

By his attra&ive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milton. 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 

He did foretel and prophefy of him. 

Who to his realms that azme round hath join’d. Denham. 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar; 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run. 

Flying they follow, and purfuing fhun. Dryden. 

How (hall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 

For, in a rounds what order can be fhew’d. 

Where all the parts fo equal perfect are ? Dryden. 

The mouth of Vefuvio has four hundred yards in diame¬ 
ter; for it feems a perfect round. Addifon. 

This image on the medal plac’d, 

With its bright round of titles grac’d, 

And llampt on Britilh coins lhall live. Addifon. 

2. Rundle ; Hep of a ladder. 

When he once attains the upmoft round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afeend. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Many are kick’d down ere they have climbed the two or 
three firft rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 
All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rife; 

The lowed hid in earth, the topmoll in the Ikies. Dryden. 
This is the laff flage of human perfection, the utmoft round 
of the ladder whereby we afeend to heaven. Norris. 

3. The time in which any thing has palled through all hands, 
and comes back to the firft: hence applied to a caroufal. 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 

To this and t' other friend I drink. Suckling. 

Women to cards may be compar’d ; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. Granville. 

The feafl was ferv’d; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4. A revolution ; a courfe ending at the point where it began. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the ftarry quire, 

Who, in their mighty watchful fpheres, 

Ixad in fwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 

If nothing will pleafe people, unlefs they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the als’s round of 
vexatious changes. L"Ejtrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endlefs round of dill returning woes. 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 

What torment’s this ? Smith. 

Till by one countlefs fum of wees oppred. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of red, 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

CompelPd our common impotence to mourn, 

Thus through the round of age, to childhood we return 

Prior. 

5. [Ronde, Fr.J A walk performed by a guard or officer, to 
furvey a certain didridt. 

Round, adv. 

1. Every way ; on all fidcs. 

The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 
All founds whatloever move round ; that is, on all fides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 
In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d round. Milton. 

2. [En rond , d la ronde , Fr.J In a revolution. 

At the bed ’tis but cunning ; and if he can in his own 
fancy raife that to the opinion of true wifdom, he comes 
?oondto pradtife his deceits upon himfelf. Gov. of the Tong. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the fame round from one end of the year to another. Add. 

3. Circularly. 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vad profundity obfeure. Milton. 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If merely to come in, Sir, they go out,; 

The way they take is drangely round about. Pope. 

Round, prep. 

I. On every fide of. 

To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 


dryden. 
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2. About; circularly about. 

He led the hero round 
The confines of the bled Elyfian ground. 

3. All over. 

Round the world we roam. 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. Jy r ,j 

To Round, v.a. [rotundo, Lat. from the noun.j 

1. To furround ; to encircle. 

Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mud round my brow. 

Were redhot deel to fear me to the brain. 01 , r . 

We are fuch duff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep. Shakefp . Temun 

This didemper’d meffenger of wet, 

The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 

The viled cockle gaping on the coaft. 

That rounds the ample fea. 

2. To make fpherical or circular. 

Worms with many feet, which round themfelves into balls 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon 

W T hen diver has been leffened in any piece carryincr t k’ 
publick damp, by clipping, wafhing, or rounding , the taws 
have declared it not to be lawful money. ^ 

With the cleaving-knife and' mawl fplit the duff into a 
fquare piece near the fize, and with the draw-knife rounds 
the edges to make it fit lor the lathe. Mem 

Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and fatellites were 
rounded into their particular fpheroidical orbs. Q>eym 

3. To raife to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raifed and rounded 
to a very great perfection. Addifon on Ancient MeduL. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To thole beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the low lun. 

To recompenfe his didance, in your fight 

Had rounded dill th’ horizon, and not known 

Or Ealt or Wed. Milton s Paradfe Lof , b, x. 

5. To mould into fmoothnefs. 

Thefe accomplifhments, applied in the pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, terfe, florid dile rounded into periods and cadencies, 
without propriety or meaning. Swift's Mijccilaniei. 

To Round, v. n. 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we (hall 
Prelent our fervices to a fine new prince. Shakefp, 

2 . [ Runcn , German ; whence Chaucer writes it better nun] 
To whifper. 

Being come to the dipping place, one of Kalander’s fer- 
vants rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney. 

France, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own foldier, rounded in the ear, 

With that fame purpofe changes. Shakefp. 

They’re here with me already ; whifpering, rounding 
Sicilia is a fo forth ; ’tis far gone. Shakefp 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid Ihe was 
but forty : one that fat by rounded him in the ear, (he is far 
more out of the quedion : Cicero anfwered, I muft believe 
her, for I heard her fay fo any time thefe ten years. Bacon. 

'Fhe fox eounds the new elect in the ear, with a piece of 
fecret fervice that he could do him. LBjiranp. 

3. To go rounds. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

Rou^nd a bout. adj. [This word is ufed as an adjective, though 
it is only an adverb united to a fubdantive by a colloquial 
licenfe of language, which ought not to have been admitted 
into books.] 

1. Ample; extenfive. 

Thole fincerely follow reafon, but for want of having large, 
found, roundabout fenfe, have not a full view of all that re* 
lates to the quedion. Locke on Underfandhifr 

2. Indirect; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflating, invented to 
help the barrennefs, which tranflators, overlooking in them' 
felves, have apprehended in our tongue. 

Rou'ndel. a r 

Rou'ndelay. \ 

1. [Ronde let, French.] A kind of ancient poetry, which 
commonly confids of thirteen verles, of which eight 
are of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it i s 
vided into three couplets ; and at the end of the fecond an 
third, the beginning of the roundel is repeated in an equivoca 
fenfe, if poliible. ftewux> 

Siker, fike a roundle never heard I none, 

Little lacketh Perigot of the bed, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, ? . 

So weren his under-longs well addred. S/erfcr s 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in wadful hills to fing, 

I more delight than lark in dimmer days, , 

Whole echo made the neighb’ring groves to ring. 
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Come now a roundel and a fairy long. Sbaiefp. 

Xhey lift’ning heard him, rvhiie he Icaicli d the grove. 

And loudly fting his roundelay of love. 

But on the fudden dop’d. Dryden s Kmght s Tale. 

„ r VnnJplb Fr.l A round form or figure. 

The Spaniards, cading themfelves into roundels , and their 
ftrongeft fiiips walling in the reft, made a flying march tt> 

The rnufes and graces made feftivals ; the fawns, fatyrs, 
and nymphs did dance their roundelays. Howel. 

Rou'nder. n.f [from round.] Circumference; inclofuie. 

If you fondly pafs our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac d walls 

Can hide you from our meffengers of war. _ Shakefp. 

Rou'ndhead. n.f [round and head.] A puritan, fo named 
from the pradice once prevalent among them o t cropping 

their hair round. . . .. , , , c 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 

don to the roundheads. , rri 629. 

Rou'ndhouse. n.f [round and houfe.] The condable s pri- 
fon, in which diforderly perfons, found in the dreet, are 

confined. r D 

They march’d to fome fam d roundbouje. rope. 

Rou'ndish. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round ; approach- 
in^ to roundnefs. 

It is not every fmall crack that can make fuch a receiver, 
as is of a roundifn figure, ufelels to our experiment. Boyle. 

Rou'ndly. adv. [from round.] 

1. In a round form ; in a round manner. 

2. Openly; plainly; without referve. 

Injoin gainfayers, giving them roundly to underdand, 
that where our duty is lubmiffion, weak oppofitions betoken 
pride. Ho r .ker , b. v. J. 8. 

You’ll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the fird fo roundly. Shakefp. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly laid, that to cut off all contentions 
of words, he would propole two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phoenomena, there is a principle that 
a&s out of wifdom and counfel, as was abundantly evidenced, 
and as roundly acknowledged. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly , without any art, rheto- 
rick, or circumlocution. Addifon' s Count Tariff \ 

3. Brifkly ; with fpeed. 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and mader them, and then it 
may go on roundly. Locke . 

4. Completely; to the purpofe ; vigoroufly; in earned. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundly too. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

This lord judice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arreded, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much didade him. Davies on Ireland. 

Rou ndness. n. f [from round.] 

1. Circularity; fphericity ; cylindrical form. 

The fame reafon is of the roundnefs of the bubble ; for the 
air within avoideth difcontinuance, and therefore cadeth it¬ 
felf into a round figure. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundnefs to her arm, 

• And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 

Roundnejs is the primary effential mode or difference of a 
bowl. JVatts's Logick. 

2. Smoothnefs. 

The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs , and grave for the drangenefs. Spenfer . 

3. Honedy ; opennefs ; vigorous meafures. 

To ROUSE, v. a . [of the fame clafs of words with raife and 
rife.] 

1. To wake from red. 

At once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 

For Mars was early up, and rous'd the fky. Dryden . 

Rev’rent I touch thee ! but with honed zeal. 

To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal, 

To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall; 

And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his dall. Pope* 

2 . To excite to thought or adtion. 

The Dane and Swede, roux'd up by fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife condudf of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hufh’d in peace. Addifon . 

I’ll thunder in their ears their country’s caufe, 

And try to roufe up all that’s Roman in them. Addif Cato. 
The heat, with whichLuther treated his adverfaries, though 
drained too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roufe up a people, the mod phlegmatick of any 
in Chnftendom. Atterbury. 

i hey would be very much roufed and awakened by fuch a 
fight; but they would not however be convinced. Atterbury . 

3. To put into a&ion. 

As an eagle, feeing prey appear. 

His airy plumes doth roufe full rudely dight; 

So fliaked he, that horror was to hear. ° Fairy Queen. 
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Bluff’ring winds had rous'd the fea. 

4. To drive a bead from his laire. 

The blood more dirs. 

To rouze a lion, or to dart a hare. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He dooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion ; who lhall rou ’e him up ? Genefis xlix. 9 * 

Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear. 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm. Denham * 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car. 

The youth rufli eager to the fylvan war; 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the fored-walks furround, 

Roufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. Pope. 
To Rouse, v. n. 

1. To awake from (lumber. 

Men, fleeping found by whom they dread* 

Roufe and bedir themfelves ere well awake. Milton. 

Richard, who now was half afleep. 

Rous'd ; nor would longer filence keep. Prior . 

Melancholy lifts her head ; 

Morpheus roujes from his bed. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2 . To be excited to thought or action. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rozvze. Shakefp. 
Rouse, n.f. [rufeh , German, half drunk.] A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 

They have given me a roufe already* 

—Not pad a pint as I am a foldier. Shakefp. Othello• 

Nojocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds lhall tell ; 

And the king’s roufe fhall bruit it back again* 

Refpeaking earthly thunder. Shakefp * 

Rou'ser. n.f. [from roufe.] One who roufes* 

Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch.] 

1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble ; a tumultuous croud. 

Befides the endlefs routs of wretched thralls, 

Which thither were affembled day by day 
From all the world. Fairy Queen, b. i* 

A rout of people there affembled were, 

Of every fort and nation under Iky, 

Which with great uproar preafed to draw near 
To th’ upper part. Spenfer , 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bafe and abje£I routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage. 

And countenanced by boys and beggary. 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. Shakefp . 

Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of unlawful re¬ 
tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful affemblies. Bacori . 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and Ihowls, as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon . 

Nor do I name of men the common rout , 

That wandring loofe about, 

Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. Milton's Agonifles. 

The mad ungovernable rout. 

Full of confufion and the fumes of wine, 

Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks. Rofcommon* 

Harley fpies 

The doctor fallen’d by the eyes 
At Charing-crofs among the rout. 

Where painted monfters are hung out* Swift . 

2. [Route, Fr.] Confufion of an army defeated or difperfed. 

Thy army, 

As if they could not Hand when thou wer’t down. 
Dispers’d in rout, betook them all to fly. DanieU 

T. heir mightieft quell’d, the battle lwerv’d* 

With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. Miltons Par. Lof, h. vL 

To Rout. v. a. To diffipate and put into confufion by defeat. 
The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, Ihould be to keep him from invading of thofe countries 
adjoimng. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

1 hat party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 
fo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 

T- V _ _ . Giarendon, b. viii. 

IoKout. v. n. To affemble in clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 

The meatier fort routed together, and fuddenlv affailing the 
ear. in his houfe, flew him. Bacon’s Hemy'vih 

Route, n.f. [route, fr.] Road; way. 

Wffie through the fuzzy field their route they take, 

1 heir bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. G*v 

R °thini^ G " man ’J A railk of file; a number of 

things ranged in a line. 

Lips never parts but that they Ihow 

^f P rcc i° us P eflr l the double iozv. Sidnev h ii 

After them all dancing on a mu, ** 

a h r c ° mel y vlr S in s tame with garlands dight, 

As frelh as flowres. on , . 

Fatry Queen, b. 1. 

Where 

































































































































































Where any rciv 

Of fruit trees, over woody, reach’d too far 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitlefs embraces Milton's Paradife Lojf b. v. 

A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Where the bright feraphim in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

The viftor honour’d with a nobler veft, 

Where gold and purple drive in equal rows. Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux. 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows. Pope. 

To ROW. v. n. [popan, Saxon.] To impel a veflel in the 
water by oars. 

He law them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was con¬ 
trary. Mark vi. 48. 

Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, that above 
twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 

The bold Britons then fecurely row'd ; 

Chailes and his virtue was their facred load. Waller. 

The watermen turned their barge, and rowed foftly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening. 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. 

To Row. v. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 

The Ivvan rows her ftate with oary feet. 

Ro'wel. n. f. [rouellcy Fr.] 

1. The points of a fpur turning on an axis. 

He save his able horfe the head, 

And, bending forward, flruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting Tides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel head. Sbakefp „ Henry IV. p. ii. 

A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rovoel 
Nor iron on his heel. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a (far hath fix. Peacbam on Blazoning . 

He fpurr’d his fiery fteed 

With goring rowels , to provoke his fpeed. Dryden. 

2. A feton ; a roll of hair or filk put into a wound to hinder 
it from healing, and provoke a difeharge. 

To Ro / wel. v. a. To pierce through the fkin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel. 

Rowel the horfe in the chcft. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Ro / wen. n.f 

Rowen, is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may fprout into green. Notes on Puffer. 
Then lpare it for rowen , til Michel be pall. 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haft. Tufjer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens , till 
fnow comes. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

RoTver. n.f [from me.] One that manages an oar. 
Fourgallies firft, which equal rowers bear, 

Advancing in the watry lifts, appear. Dryden. 

The bifliop of Salifbury ran down with the ftream thirty 
miles in an hour, by the help of but one rower . Addifon. 

RO / YAL. adf [roiaj Fr.J 

1. Kingly; belonging to a king ; becoming'a king; regal. 

i he royal lfock of David. Milton . 

Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 

' From courts retired, poftefs their peaceful loves : 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate ! Granville. 

2. Noble ; illuftrious. 

What news from Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? Sbakefp. 
Ro'yalist. n.f. [from royal.] Adherent to a king. 

Where Candifh fought, the royalijh prevail’d. 

Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. Waller. 

The old church of England royalijh , another name for a 
man who prefers his conicience before his interefts, are the 
moft meritorious fubje&s in the world, as having pafled all 
thole terrible tefts, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their conference clear. South. 
To Ro'yalize. v. a. [from royal. ] I o make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 

To rofalize his blood, I fpilt mine own. Sbakefp. 

Ro'v ally. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner ; regally ; 

as becomes a king. 

It fhall be my care. 

To have you royally appointed. Sbakefp. Wint. Pale. 

His body fhall be royally interr d. 

And the laft funeral pomps adorn Ins herfe. Dryden. 

Royalty, n.f. [foialte , Fr.] 

1. Kingfhip ; character or office of a king. 

Suppofe, that you have leen 
The well appointed king at Hampton peer, 

Embark his royalty. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Draw', you rafeal; you come with letters againft the icing, 
and take vanity the puppet’s part againft the royalty of her 
father. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

JHe will lofe his head, ere give .confent, 

His mafter’s fon, as worfhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. _ Sbakefp. 

If they had held their royalties by this title, either there 


Dryden. 

Gay. 
Milton. 


muft have been but one fovereign. or clfe every huher 0 ? 
family had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. g 

2. State of a king. 0c *• 

I will, alas ! be wretched to be great, 

And fish in royalty , and grieve in ftate. n • 

o j j 0 i n$r 

3. Emblems of royalty. 

Wherefore do I aflume 
Thefe royalties , and not refufe to reign. 

ToRoyne. v. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw; to bite. Spenfer' 

Ro / ynish. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry; f 0fr ‘ 
mean ; rude. ^ * 

The roynifn clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace wa-; wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. Shakeh 

To RUB. v. a. [rhubio , Welfh; rciben y German, to wipe, | ■ 

1. To clean or fmooth any thing by paffing fomething over it- 
to fcour ; to wipe ; to perfricate. 

2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touches 
behind. 

Their ftraw-built citadel new rub'd with balm. Milton 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ftands over him* 
catholicks rub their beads, and fmell his bones, which they 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
ple&ick balfom ; and what would make one fufpedi, that they 
rub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the feent is ftronger 
in the morning than at night. Addifon s Remarks on ltal \. 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 

—It is an accuftomed action with her, to feem thus walh- 
ing her hands. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. l cc j. Ct 

Two bones, rubbed hard againft one another, produce a 
fetid fmell. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

4. To obftruift by collifion. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition all the world well know, 

Will not be rubb'd nor ftop’d. Sbakefp. King Leer. 

5. To polifh ; to retouch. 

The whole bulinefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's image upon 
the foul. South. 

6. To remove by friction. 

A forcible objedl will rub out the frefheft colours at a 
ftroke, and paint others. Collier of the djhci. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughneis, which fti,cks to the outlide for 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervation, will rub off; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not polifh them. Lockt, 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was efpied, was afraid, after betag per¬ 
ceived, was afhamecl, now being hardly ; ubbed upon, left 
both fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Shiny. 

8. Po Rue down. To clean or curry a horfe. 

When his fellow beafts are weary grown, 

Pie’ll play the groom, give oats, and rub ’em down. Dryi 

9. Po Rub up. To excite; to awaken. 

You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what fome heretofore in the city did. South. 

10. Po Rub up. To polifh ; to retouch. 

To Rub. v. n. 

1. To fret; to make a friiftion. 

This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore ; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, though fhrcwdly pain’d. Dry 

2. To get through difficulties. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. UEfron^t- 

’Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. L'EJlrwgc- 

Rub. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Colliiion; hindrance; obftru&ion. 

The breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each dull:, each ftraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which (hall direclly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Sbakefp. King John. 

Now every rub is fmoothed in our way. bbci^Jf 

Thofe you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive ^ 

The leaft rub in-your fortunes, fall away. Sbakejp- 

Upon this rub, the Englifh embaffadors thought fit to de¬ 
mur, and fent to receive directions. Haytvar 

He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary fteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Where no churlilh rub fays nay. Crafi< ilL ‘ 

He that once lins, like him that Hides on ice. 

Goes fwifdy down the flippery ways of vice; t 

Though conference checks him, yet thofe rubs gone 0 ef, 
Pie Aides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryt^- 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before election; e 
caufe the government is fo dilpofed, that it almoft exec v 
itfelf: and upon the death of a prince, the adminiffra^ 
eoes on without any rub or interruption. 

2. Fricatiou; 


RUB 

2. Frication; aft of rubbing . . . 

-7 Tneciuality of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 

We’ll play at bowls. 

_’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs , 

And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Sbakefp. 

a. Difficulty ; caufe of uneafinefs. 

To deep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there s the rub. bna. 

Rub-stone. n.J. [rub Jlotie.] A ftone to fcour or lharpen. 

A cradle for barlie; with rub-Jlone and fand. Eujfer . 

Ru'bber. n.f. [from rub.] 

1. One that rubs. 

2. The inftrument with which one rubs. 

Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers] and the bathing fheets difplay. Dryden. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will faveyour 
wearing out the common rubbers. Swift. 

3. A coarfe file. 

The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called d rubbery and 
takes off" the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
fornno-. Moxon's Mechanical ExercifeS. 

4. A*game ; a conteft ; two games out of three. 

The afs was to ftand by, to fee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'Ejhange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go tofbarps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 

5. A whetftone. A inf, 

Rubican. adj. [rubicaity Fr.] Rubican colour of a horfe is 

one that is bay, forrel, or black, with a light, grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi¬ 
nant there. Far. Di£l. 

Ru'bbaoe. ) n. f [from rub ; as perhaps meaning, at firft, 

Rubbish. ) duff made by rubbing. Rubbage is not ufed.] 

1. Ruins of building ; fragments of matter ufed ill building* 

What trafh is Rome ? 

What rubbijhy and what offal ? when it ferves 
For the bale matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Caefar. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. JVotton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub¬ 
bijhy is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepf 
When the foundation of a ftate is once loofened, the leaft 
commotion lays the whole in rubbijh. L'Ejhange. 

Th’ Almighty caft a pitying eye. 

He faw the town’s one half in rubbiflo lie. Dryden. 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and raken a furer way 
to confume us, by letting our courage evaporate againft ftones 
and rubbijh. Swift. 

2. Confufion; mingled mafs. 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any longer 
in rubbij}) and confufion. Arbutbnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 

Rubble-stone, n.f. 

RubbleJlones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. JVoodward. 

Rubicund, adj. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to 
rednefs. • Diet 

RUbied. adj. [from ruby.] Red as a ruby. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and rubied ne&ar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maffy gold. Milton. 

RubFfick. adj. [ruber and facioy Lat.] Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubificky are by 
refra&ion feparated one from another, they retain thofe mo- 
tions proper to each. GW; CofmoL 

1 o Ru / bify. v. a. To make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phaenigmus or rubifying 
medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ru bious. adj. [rubeuSy Lat.] Ruddy ; red. Not ufed. 

Diana’s lip 

, Is not morc f mooth and rubious. Sbakefp . Pwelftb Night. 

Rubricated, adj. [from rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with red. 

Ku brick, n.f [rubnqueyh r. rubrica, Lat.] Diredions printed 
in books of law and m prayer books; fo termed, becaufe 
they were originally diftinguiffied by being in red ink. 

No date prefix’d, 

Dircas me in the ftarry rubrick let.' Ml Urn’s Par. R e „ 

I hey had them particular prayers according to the fevera 
days and months ; and them tables or rubricks to inftrua 

Ru'briCk. adj. Red. 

■ I he I'S ht and ravs, which appear red, or rather make ob- 
je 3 s appear fo, I call rubrick or red-making. Newtm 

M hat though my name flood rubrick on the walls PcU 

To RU'BRICK v a. [from the noun.] To adorn with [ed 

RtJ BIFORM. adj. [ruber, Lat. and/cr«.] Having the form 


l U D 


Of ttyfe rays, which pafs clofe by the fnow, the rubifer, 

w^ t h e Wrefraacd . and fo come to th d.Z Z .lV" 
re<fteit lines. 


refra&ed; and fo come to the eye in the di- 

Newton's Opticks. 


RUTY. n.f [from rubery Lat.] . t . , r , . 

1. A precious ftone of a red colour, next in hardnefs and Value 

to a diamond.. 

Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ftars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Th yrubiesy pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. Donne » 

Melpomene would be reprefented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacbam . 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden . 

2. Rednefs. 

You can behold fuch fights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. Sbakefp. Macbetir* 

3. Any thing red. 

Defire of wine 

Thou cotild’ft reprefs, nor did the dancihg ruby 
Sparkling, out-poUr’d, the flavour, or the fmell. 

Or tafte, that cheers the hearts of gpds and men, 

Allure thee from the cool cryltalline ftream, Milton . 

4. A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. Ainf. 

Ru'by. adj. [from the noun ] Of a red colour. 

Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shak. 
Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ fhrill and found. Sbakefp , 

RucFaYion. n. f [rudtoy Lat.] A belching arifing front 
wind and indigeftion. 

Tp Rud. v. a-, [jiubu, Saxon, rednefs.] To make red. 

Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had rudded. Spenf. 
Ru'dder. n.f. [roedery Dutch,] 

1. The inftrument at the ftern of a veflel, by which its courfe 
is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ firing, 

And thou fhould’fl: to we me after. Sbakefp. 

They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed tip the main-fail, 
and made toward fhore. Adis Xxvii. 40. 

Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firft or foie 
power, have therein no other underftanding, than fuch a one 
hath, who, looking into the ftern of a fhip, and' finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder , doth aferibe fome abfolute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all confideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Fifties firft: to {hipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder , and their head the prow. Dryden„ 
Thou held’ft the rudder with a fteady hand. 

Till fafely on the fhore the bark did land. Dryden. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the courfe. 

Ru ddiness, [from ruddy.] Fhe quality of approaching to 
rednefs. 

The ruddinefs upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it, if you kifs it. , Sbakefp . Winter's Pale. 

If the flefli lofe its ruddinefs j and look pale and withered, 
you may fiifped it corrupting. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ru'ddle. n.f. [> uduly Iflandick.] Redearth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; and as that 
is in greater or lefs proportion, it is of a greater or lefs fpeci- 
fick gravity, confiftence, or hardnefs. ~ Woodward. 

Ru ddock. n. f [rubeculay Lat.] A kind of bird. 

_ °IJl n S in ? birds > tl >ey have linnets, and ruddocks. Carets 
RU DDY. adj. [pubu, Saxon,] 

1. Approaching to rednefs ; pale red. 

We may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field*. 

And there purfue the chafe, ns if he meant 

Too ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway . 

New leaves on ev’ry bough were feen ; 

Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How 7 uddy like your lips their ftreaks appear ! Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime, 

Seems fertile, and with ruddiejl freight bedeckt. Philips. 

2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, only in poetry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow. 

Plain without pomp. r)....? 

RUDE. adj. [pebe, Saxon ; rudhy Lat.] ° ‘ 

II P-ough ; favage ; coarfe of manners; uncivil; brutal. 
Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill fafhion. Sbakefp 

Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and ruffian-like, ffir- 
tnered his condemnation. rr ’ , 

You can with Angle look inflame • 

The coldeft breaft, the rudeft tame. Waller 

It has been fo ufual to write prefaces, that a man is thou^hi 

beforehand! ““ " 0t S ‘ Ve Mm fome 

2. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous, turbulent. 

Clouds puftt d with winds rude in their (hock. Milton. 

caufe th 7 / ap ? ears "t lte near the ftorc ’ and a lh‘P J be¬ 
caufe the rude agitation breaks it into foam. Boyle. 
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3. Harfh ; inclement. 

Spring does to flow’ry meadows bring, 

What the rude winter from them tore. Waller. 

4. Ignorant; raw ; untaught. 

Though I be rude in fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor . 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
greedy of honour. Wottoris Buckingham. 

Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 

5. [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; fhapelefs. 

It was the cuiftom to worfhip rude and unpolifhed ftones. 

Stillingflceti 

6. Artleis ; inelegant. 

I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath 
for fuch a fenfelefs fable ; and if he have any of the rude 
Irifh books. Spenfer. 

One example may ferve, till you review the Tmeis in the 
original, unblemifhed by my rude tranflation. Dry den. 

7. Such as may be done with ftrength without art. 

To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well iuited with a ruftick mind. Dry den * 

RUdely. adv. [from rude.] 

1. In a rude manner. 

Whether to knock againfi tbe gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vilit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere deftroy. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2. Without exaiStnefs ; without nicety ; coarfely; 

I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 

I that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymyh. Shakefp. 

3. Unfkilfully. 

My mufe, though rudely , has refign’d 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. Drydcn. 

4. Violently; boifteroufly. 

With his truncheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
Ru'deness. n.f. [rudeffle, Fr. from rude,] 

1 . Coarfenefs of manners ; incivility. 

This rudenejs is a fauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men ftomach to digeft his words 

With better appetite. Shakefp. Julius Cecfar. 

The publick will in triumphs rudely {hare. 

And kings the rudene s of their joy muft bear. Dryden. 
The rudenefs , tyranny, the oppreflion, and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 
be born. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Ignorance; unfkilfulnefs. 

What he did amifs, was rather through rudenefs and want 
of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 

3. Artlcfsnefs ; inelegance ; coarfenefs. 

Let be thy bitter fcorn, 

And leave the rudenefs of that antique age 

To them, that liv’d therein in fiate forlorn. Fairy Queen. 

4. Violence; boifteroufnefs. 

The ram, that batters down the wall. 

For the "rcat (wing and rudenefs of his poize. 

They place before "his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 

5. Storminefs ; rigour. 

You can hardly be too fparing of water to your houfed 
plants ; the not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
all the vudeneffes of the fcafon. Evelyn s Kale?idai. 

RU'DENTURE n.f. [French.] In architecture, the figure of 
a rope or ftaff, lometimes plain and fometimes carved, where¬ 
with the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
Ruderary. adj. [rudera, L at.] Belonging to rubbifh. Did 1 . 
Rudera'tiok. n.f. In architeaure, the laying of a pave¬ 
ment with pebbles or little ftones. Bailey. 

Ru'df.sbY. n. f [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 

low word, now little u!ed. 

I muft be forced 

To give my hand, oppofed againfi: my heart, 

Unto a mad-brain rudefby , full of fpleen. Shakefp. 

' Out of my fight, > udefby be gone. Shakejp. 

RU'DIMENT. n.f [ rudiment , Fr. rudimentum , Lat.] 
j The firft principles ; the firft elements of a fcience. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments , and were fo 
made fit to be by baptifin received into the church, the fathers 
ufually term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. Shakejp. 

'Thou foon fhalt quit 
Thofe rudiments , and fee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftate. 
Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyfelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton s 1 ar. Keg. 
Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to ufe, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and calling accounts. Locke. 

2 The firft part of education. 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rudiments , 

till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
r J c J Wottoris Life of V1 liters. 

m The fkill and rudiments auftere of war. Philips. 
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3. The firft, inaccurate, unfhapen beginning or original of a 
thing. 

Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould 
earth or bark. Bacoris Natural Hijhr 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the groifer 

pearances. . Glanvill's Say- 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th’ efiay and rudiments of great fuccefs, 

Which all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is d e l 
feClive and fhort in moral ? which are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion ; as religion is the 
perfe&ion, refinement, and fublimation of morality. South 
God beholds the firft imperfeCt rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
.every grace it is capable of. Addiforis Speftatrr 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips 

Rudime'ntal. adj. [from rudiment.] Initial; relating to 
firft principles. 

Your firft rudimental eflays in fpe&atorfhip were made in 
my {hop, where you often praCtifed for hours. Spectator. 
To Rue. v. a. [peopyian, Saxon.] To grieve for ; to reoret- 
to lament. 

Thou tempteft me in vain ; 

To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue , 

And the old caule of my continued pain, 

With like attempts to like end to renew. 

You’ll rue the time. 

That clogs me with this anfwer. 0 paten 

France, thou fhalt iue this treafon with thy tears, 

If Talbot but furvive. Shakejp. HenryVI, 

There are two councils held ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. Shah 
Oh ! treacherous was that breaft, to whom you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfhood found too late, ’twas he 

O 

That: made me call you guilty, and you me. Down, 

I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime. Milton. 

Againfi this, thy will 

Chofe freely what it now io juftly rites. Milton, 

Rue. n.f. [rue, Fr. ruta , Lat.] An herb called, herb of grace, 
becaufe holy water was fprinkled with it. 

The flower of rue for the moft part confifts of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a role ; out of whole flower-cup rifes the pointai, which af¬ 
terward becomes a roundifh fruit, which is generally four 
cornered, and compofed of four cells fixed to an hard (hell 
of (mail angular feeds. Miller. 

What favor is better, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue. Tufsr, 
Here did fhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll let a bank of rue, (bur herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly fhall be feen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakejp. Rich.ll. 
'Fhe weald, to encounter the lerpent, arms herlelf with 
eating of rue. More''s Antidote againjl Jtheijm . 

Rue'ful adj. [rue and full.] Mournful; woful; fonpwful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 

The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fwords, 

Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shakefp 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful ftream. Milton's Para.life hr 

He figh’d, and call a rueful eye ; 

Our pity kindles, and our paffions die. Dryad, 

Rue'fully. adv. [Worn rueful.] Mournfully; forrowfully. 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and very rue- 
fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? Moif 

Rue'fulness. n.f. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs; jnpurnfulnes- 
RUE’LLE. n. f [French.] A circle 3 an aflembly at a pri¬ 
vate houfe. 

The poet, who flouriftied in the feene, is condemned in 
the ruelle. Dryderis Preface to. 

Ruff. n.f. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn abo^ 
the neck. See Ruffle. ' 

You a captain ; for what? for tearing a whore’s rife in .. 
bawdy houfe ? Shakefp. Henry IV • p 1,1 

We’ll revel it, . r 

With ruff's, and cuffs, and fardingals. \Sha* c f 

Like an uproar in the town. 

Before them every thing went down, 

Some tore a riff, and Rime a gown. Drayton. 

Sooner may a gulling weather fpy, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly? 

What fafhion’d hats, or ruffs , or fuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. 

1 he ladies freed the neck from thofe yokes, thofe ‘ n ^ 

riffs in which the fimplicity of their grand mot ben in 
doled it. Addijori j Guardian, N 
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I rear’d this flow’r, 

•Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. Pope, 

i. [From rough feales.] A fmall river fifh. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for fhape, and 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 


Walton. 


taiteii uv. ...o- 00 

he is an excellent fifh and of a pleafant tafte. 

■7. A ftate of roughneis. Obfolete. 

As fields let all their briftles up; in fucTi a riff wert 
thou. Chapman's Iliads. 

4. New ftate. This feems to be the meaning of this cant 
word. 

How many princes that, in the riff of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the vidlor’s chariot. L’Ejlrange. 

Ru'ffian. n.f [ruffiano, Italian; rufflen, Fr. a bawd ; roffver , 
Danifh, to pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived from 
rough.] A brutal, boifterous, mifehievous fellow; a cut¬ 
throat; a robber ; a murderer. 

Ruffian , let go that rude uncivil touch, 

Thou friend of an ill fafhion ! Shakefp. Two Gent, of Ver. 

Have you a ruffian that will fwear ? drink ? dance ? 

Revel the night ? rob ? murder ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s bold anfwers termed rude and ruffian like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condem¬ 
nation. Hayward. 

The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 

Whole virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffians, 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addiforis Cato. 
RUffian. adj. Brutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experienc’d age 

May timely intercept the ruffian rage, 

Convene the tribes. Pope’s Odyffiey. 

To Ru'ffian. v. n. [from the noun] To rage; to raife 
tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in ufe. 

A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements ; 

If it hath nffiarid fo upon the lea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortife. Shakejp. Othello. 

To Ru'ffle. v.a. [; nyffielen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 

1. To diforder ; to put out of form ; to make Ids fmooth. 

Naughty ladj', 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hofl; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In changeable tafieties, differing colours emerge and va- 
hiffi upon the ruffling of the fame piece of filk. Boyle. 

As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 

W hen lober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 
As fhe firft began to rife, 

She fmooth’d the ruffled leas, and clear’d the fkics. Dryden . 

Bear me, lome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholfome folitude, the nurfe of fenfe ; 

Where contemplation prunes her tuffled wings, 

^ And the free foul looks down to pity kings. ? Pope. 

2. I o difeompofe ; to difturb ; to put out of temper* 

Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caefar, that fhould mo\^e 
The ftones ol Rome to rife and mutiny. Shakefb 

We are transported by paffions, and our minds ruffled L 
the diforders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the foul 
fhould be aftecled by fuch kind of agitations. Glanvill 

3* out of order ; to furprife. 

The knight found out 
Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 

Height the ruffl'd foe infeft. Hudihra <• * ; 

4. 1 o throw diforderly together. ’ 

1 1=r 1 Wd, when round 

I ruffld up fa! n leaves in heap, and found. 

Let (all fjom heaven, a fleep interminate. Chatman 

5. To contract into plaits. apman. 

A fmall fldrt of fine ruffled linnen, running alon» the uoner 

To P R u ' F f F t I h H.T S „ Cf0re> " Ca “ ed thc Adlfl 

1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on; and the high winds 
Do forely ruffle, tor many miles about 
1 Here s fcarcc a bufh. r,, f, v . T 

The rifing winds a ruffiin, gale afford ^' 

2 . 1 o be in loofe motion ; to flutter LJtyden. 

The fiery courfer, when he he'ars from far 
he fprightly trumpets and the lhouts of war 

5° Udc 7 !’ is thick reclin’d, 

V )£^ 15 j P cec ti and dances in the wind n / 

0. 1 o be rough i to jar; to be in contention. Out of 'II 
A valiant lon-in.law thou (halt enjoy • 

One fit to bandy with thy Iawlefs fonsf 
O ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Shah j- p 
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They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce them to find ai 
they would direct. Bacoris Henry VII. 

Ru'ffle. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 

The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall kind 

of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women’s flays. 

Addifon. 

2. Difturbance; contention; tumult. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of fome obje£l,. and 

the confequent ruffle or fpecial commotion of the blood. 

Watts . 

Ru'fterhood. n. f. In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when fhe is firft drawn. Bailey. 

Rug. n.f. [rugget, rough, Swedifh.] 

1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloath. 

January muft be exprefTed with a horrid and fearful afpedl, 

clad in Irifh rug or coarfe freeze. Peacham on Drawing , 

2. A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. 

A rug was o’er his fhoulders thrown ; 

A rug ; for night-gown he had none; Swift's Mifcel. 

3. A rough woolly dog. 

Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

RU'GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedifh.] 

1. Rough ; full of unevennefs and afperity. 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 

Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denhami 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged, 
but a geometrical plane; their proportions may be varied in 
innumerable degrees. Bentley. 

2. Not neat; not regular. 

His hair is flicking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged , 

Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft lodg’d. Shakefp . 

3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 

The greatefl favours to fuch an one neither foften nor 
win upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Stormy; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeftuous. 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'Jl hour that time and fpite dare bring. 

To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. & Shakefp. 

5. Rough or harfh to tbe ear. 

A monofvliable line turns verfe to profe, and even that 
profe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryderis Dedic . to Mneis „ 

6. Sour; furly; difeompofed. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Be bright and jovial ’illong your guefls to-night. Shakeff. 

7. Violent; rude; boifterous. JL 

Fierce Talgol, gath’ring might, 

■With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight. Hudibrae. 
o. Rough ; fhaggy. 

Through forefls wild, 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax . 

Ru'ggf.dly. adv. [from rugged.] In a rugged manner. 
Ruggedness* [from rugged.] 

!• The ftate or quality of being ruggedo 
2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 

Hardnefs and ruggeAnefs is unpleafant to the touch. Bacon. 
. y ru P s immediately abate and demulce the hoarfenefs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the in¬ 
tern tunick of the gullet. Har 

This foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf toThe 
ruggednefs _and unevennefs of the roads, does render it left 
capable of being Worn. ,7 r> 

Rn'r 1 m „ r a 1 , Kay on the Creation. 

ixu gin. n. J. A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew fo painful, that (he could not endure the 
wiping the tchorfrom it with a foft rugin with her o™ 

Ru'gine. n.f \rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon’f^!*” ‘ S “’ Si ' 7 ’ 

thihonT fltfl ' r fhould , n ° t g ener «e» bore little orifices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rurine. 0/ 1 

Rugo'se. adj. [rugofus, Lat.] Full of wrinkles. 

It is a relaxation of the fphin< 3 er to fuch a decree that 

beleSi down^ ^ ° f the turneth[out, and 

RUTO. f [ruine , F , ru!nay Lat , ‘ Surgery. 

1. The fall or deftruaion of cities or edifices. 

2. 1 he remains of building demoliffied. 

1 he Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall 
/vna one promiicuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a (tone betray 
1 he place where once the very ruins lav 7 /tjj-r 

Judah (lrall fall, „ ppre( v d L j Add,for.. 

And men (hall from her ruin, knSw her fame ’ P • 
Such a fool was never found, 

Who p^|l d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the rums made 

Materials for a houfe decay’d. c • - 

“ owiff. 


3* Deftriidlion ; 
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3. Deftrudtion ; lofs of happinefs or fortune ; overthrow. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Thofe whom God to ruin has defign’d. 

He fits for fate, and firft deftroys their mind. Dryden. 

4. Mifchief; bane. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs 
Havock, and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. 

ToRu'in. v. a. [ miner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. Tofubvert; to demolifh. 

A nation loving gold muft rule this place, 

Our temples ruin , and our rites deface. 

2. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d I ruin all my foes. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. I J_ 

A confident dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli¬ 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. Wake . 

3. To impoverifh. 

- She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincufhion lufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addifon. 

To Ru'in. v. n. 

1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th’ unfufFerable noife, hell faw 
Heav’11 ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but ftridt fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faff had bound. 

1. To run to ruin. 

Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build. 

Yet fhalT it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or fheds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. 

3. To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If w T e are idle, and difturb the induftriousin their bufinefs, 
we {hall ruin the fafter. Locke. 

To Ru'inate. v. a. [from ruin. This word is now obfolete.J 

1. To fubvert; to demolifh. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together. 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

We’ll order well the ftate. 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. Shakefp . 

2. To bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Nab is were already ruinated , and now was his turn to be 
aflailed. Bacon's War with Spain. 

So {hall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his ifl'ue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 

Ruina'tion. n. f [from ruinate.] Subverflon; demolition ; 

overthrow. Oblolete. _ 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the hid¬ 
den ruination of towns by the Saxons. Lamden s Remains. 
Rt/iNous. adj. [ ruinofus , Lat. ruineux , Fr.] 

1. Fallen to ruin ; dilapidated ; demolilhed. 

It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de¬ 
cayed, and the°foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. , , „ n . Hayward. 

2. Mifchievous; pernicious ; baneful; deftrudive. 

The birds. 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous , 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufli and fpray, 

To gratulate the fweet return of morn. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Thole luccefles are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as are dved in human 
blood. . ClanviWs Preface to Seep/. 

A ft op might be put to that ruinous pradtife of gaming. bw. 
Ruinously, adv. [from ruinous.] 

1. In a ruinous manner. 

2. Mifchievoufly ; deftruaively. 

If real uneafinefles may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the moft ruinoufly 

on himlelf. De «* °f Pl 

RULE, n.f [regula, Lat.] 

I Government; empire ; fway ; fupreme command. 

I am afham’d, that women 
Should feek for rule , fupremacy, or fway. 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakejp. 
May he live 

Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ! J,ak ft 

A wife fervant fhall have rule over a fon that can ct 
w Proverbs xvn. 2. 


fhame. 


There being no law of nature nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the pofitive heir, the right of fuc- 
ceffionTand confequently of bearing rule, could not^have 

^This'makes them apprehenfive of every tendency, to-en- 
dane „ that form of rule eftablilhed by the law of their 
danger rnac Addifon s Freeholder , Nf 52* 

country. J 

Indraft me whence this uproar; 

And wherefore Vanoe, the (worn friend to Rome, 

Should fpurn againft out rule and ftir 
The tributary provinces to war. 
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Sev’11 years the traytor rich Mycenre fvvayl!, 

And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d. Pott. 

2. A11 inftrument by which lines are drawn. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ulurping mifts, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton 
A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will truft only to 
his rule. South's Sermons. 

3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or adtions are 
directed. 

Adam’s fin did not deprive him of his rule , but left the 
creatures to a relu&ation. Bacon. 

This little treatife will furnifh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale ; 

See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, C 
And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. Dry . ) 
We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 
the moft exaeft rules for the government of our lives. Tillotf 
We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tillotfon. 

4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 

Some fay he’s mad ; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. ^ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Rule. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern ; to controil; to manage with power and au¬ 
thority. 

It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 

Suffer’t, and live with luch as cannot rule , 

Nor ever will be rul'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Marg’ret fhall now be queen, and rule the king ; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shakefp. 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton. 

Rome ! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 

Difpofing peace and war thy own majeftick way. Dryd. 

2. To manage. 

He fought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 

3. To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licenfe, his adverfaries mull 
have been filent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the fchool- 
men. Atterbury. 

To Rule. v. n. To have power or command. 

Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the 
faints. Hofea xi. 12. 

Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc’d! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 

And worlhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. Milton's Paradife Lofl. b. vii. 

We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and ufe for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
{hew his divine right to the power ot ruling over me. Locke . 
Ru'ler. n.f [from iule.] 

1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme command. 

Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifh. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings ; am* 
the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manfion was defign’d 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addfon. 

2 . An inftrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 

They know how to draw a ftraight line between two points 
by the fide of a ruler . Moxon’s Mechanical Fxenfi- 

Rum. n.f. 

1. A country parfon. A cant word. 

I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 

But a rabble of tenants and rufty dull rums. Swift. 

2. A kind of fpirits diftilied from molofles. . 

To RU'MBLE. V. n. [rommelen , Dutch.] To make a hoarie 

low continued noife. 

The trembling ftreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft. 

And were by them right tunelul taught to bear 
A bafe’spart ainongft their conforts oft. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifli tears, 

With troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. Sfenjcr. 

Rumble thy belly full, {pit fire, fpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements with unkindnefs. '’Tf. 
At the ruffling of his chariots, and at the rumbling, or a 
wheels, the fathers fhall not look back to their c 1 rc 
feeblenefs Jeremiah xlviL 3 ' 

Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr’d, whom every 

man envies ; e ; n his 

When love fo rumbles in his pate, no fleep com ^ u . kljr! ^ 

e y es * Apoii® 
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Apollo ftarts, and all Parnafllis ffiakes 
a t the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. Rofcommon . 

^ The fire Ahe fann’d, with greater fury burn’d. 

Rumbling within. Dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell. 

Tab’rin 0 ' with colick pangs, and dole confin’d. 

In vain fought ilfue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 

On a hidden there was heard a moft dreadful rumbling noife 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the moun- 

tain burft. . , u c Jddi f ,U 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 

have been {hook from their reipe&ive thrones, by the rum - 
bliim of a wheelbarrow. Spectator, 597. 

RubbleR. n.f [from rumble.] The perfon or thing that 

rumbles. • . _ . T • t u • 

Ru'minant. adj. [ ruminant , hr. ruminam, JLatin.J Having 

the property of chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Ray. 

The defeription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very exaeft in ruminants, but not in men. Derham. 

To RU V MINATE. v. n. [rummer , Fr. rumino , Lat.] 

1. 7'ochew the cud. 

’ Others fill’d with pafture gazing fat. 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

The neceflity of fpittle to diflolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds 
cf animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 
open. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

On grafly banks herds ruminating lie. Lhomfon . 

2. To mufe ; to think again and again. 

Alone fometimes file walk’d in fecret where, 

To ruminate upon her difeontent. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminates , 

Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 

I ?tm at a folitude, an houfe between Hampftead and 
London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : this circumftance 
fets me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in 
which men of wit cxercife themfelves. Steele to Pope. 

He pratftifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
jed; and perhaps in two nights and days rouf'es thofe feveral 
ideas which are neceflary. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

To Ru'minate. v. a. [ rumino , Lat.] 

1. To chew over again. 

2. To mufe on ; to meditate over and over again. 

’Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought. 

By duty ruminated. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps. 

To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Shakefp . 

The condemned Englifh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. Shakefp . 

Mad with defire {he ruminates her fin. 

And wifties all her wifties o’er again ; 

Now file defpairs, and now refolves to try; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, {he knows not why. Dry . 
Rumina'tion. n.f. [ruminatio, Lat. from, ruminate.] 
j. The property or ad of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is - given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great ftore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Arb . 
2. Meditation ; refledion. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extraded from many ob- 
jeds, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moft hu¬ 
morous fadnefs. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 

He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. Thomfon . 

To Ru'mmage. v. a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skinner, 
timaiiy Lat.] To fearch ; to plunder; to evacuate. 

Our greedy feamen rummage every hold. 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. Dryden. 

To Ru mmage. v. n. To fearch places. 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L'Ejlrano-c. 

Some on antiquated authors pore; 

Rummage for fenfe. Drydm's Perfms. 

1 have often rum?naged for old books in Little-Brkain and 
Duck-lane. ^ y 

Ru'mmer. n.f.[ntmer,] Dutch.] A glafe; a drinking ciZ ‘ 

PTT'Wvn-D™ 11 Rh ‘ ne beft °w’d the generous rummer. Philips. 
RUMOUR, n.f. [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.] Flying or popu- 
lar report ; bruit; fame. 75 F ^ 

We hold rumour from what we fear. Shakefp . 

There ran a rumour *'* * 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Great is the rumour ot this dreadful knight, " 

And his atchievements of no lefs account.^ Shakepb 
1 his rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea. Luke\ 
Rumour next and chance 

And tumult and confuiion all embroil’d; Milton 

bhe heard an ancient rumour fly. 

That times to come Ihould fee the Trojan race 

rfer Carthage ruin. Dry ^ Gneiss 
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To Ru'mour. v. a. [from the noun.] To report abroad 5 to 
bruit. 

Catefby, rumour it abroad. 

That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die: Shakefp'o 

All abroad was rumour'd ; that this day 
Samfon Ihould be brought forth; Milton’s Agonifles . 

’Tw r as rumour’d\ 

My father ’fcap’d from out the citadel. Dryden ; 

Ru'mourer. n. f. [from rumour.] Reporter; fpreader of 
news. 

A Have 

Reports; the Volfcians, with two feVeral powers, 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 

—Go fee this rumourer whipt: it cannot be. Shakefp . 

Rump. n.f. [, ru?npff.\ German.] 

1. The end of the backbone. 

At her rump Ihe growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. Fairy ffueen^ b.u 

If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainft horfe’s rump, 

He might b’ equipt from his own ftable. Prior. 

Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew’d. King « 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her itch againft the flump, 

And difmally was heard to whine; 

All as file ferubb’d her meazly rump . Swift's Mifcel. 

2. The buttocks. 

A Tailor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht,—give me quoth I 

Aroint the witch ! — the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp ; 
He charg’d him firft to bind 

Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. Hudibras, p. i. 

To Ru mple, v. a. [ rompelen , Dutch.] To crufh or contract 
into inequalities and corrugations; to crufh together out of 
fliape. 

Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 

I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or difeompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. Pope . 

Never put on a clean apron, ’till you have made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Sivift. 

Rumple, n.f. [hpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude plait. 

Eair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Dryden ; 

To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [ rinnan , Gothick ; ypnan, Saxon ; 
rennen , Dutch.] 

1. To move fwiftly; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every ftep off the ground at the fame time ; 
to make hafte ; to pafs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make hafte to filed blood. Prov. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 
When fhe knew Peter’s voice, {he ran in, and told how 
Peter flood before the gate. „ Adis xii. 14. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden . 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 

Let a fhoe-boy clean your fhoes and run of errands. Swift. 

2. To ufe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 

, i 0Ut ‘ ■ . Locke. 

3. 1 o move in a hurry. 

1 he prieft and people run about, 

And at the ports all thronging out. 

As if their fafety were to quit 

Their mother Benj.Johnfon. 

4. lo pais on the furface, not through the air. 

The Lord fent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 

S r r 0und * . t , Exodus ix. 25. 

5. I o ruih violently. 

Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run upon' 
thee, and thou lofe thy life. ' Judges x\ iii. 25. 

^ Now by the winds and raging waves I fwear, 

Your fafety more than mine was thus my care ; 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your fhip fliou’d nm againft the rocky coaft. Dryden. 

1 hey have avoided that rock, but run upon another no lefs 
dangerous. _ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

1 difeover thofe fhoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. Add’fon 

0. To take a courfe at fea. *' * 

Running under the ifland Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat. vv •• f 

TV y. \ j • Ms XXV 11. 16. 

7- I o contend in a race. 

A horfe-boy, being lighter than you, may be trufted to 
run races with lefs damage to the horfes. Swift 

fenfe. 7 ’ f ° fta " d ' ^ “ ° f£en followed % awa y in this 

My confcience will ferve me to run from this Jew, my 
m3fter< - Shakefp. Merchant of fenicl. 
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« T c hc dl “ crence between the valour of the Irifli rebels and 
the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they were 
charged, and the other (freight after. Bacon 

I do not fee a lace 

Worthy a man ; that dares look up and Hand 
One thunder out ; but downward all like bealfs 
Rnyimg assay at every flail,. Bm : 

, 1 he difpers d run, fome difguis’d, 

7 o unknown coaRs ; fome to the ihores do fly. Daniel, 

7 hey, when tney re out of hopes of flvin (r , 

WiH run av from death by dying. ' Hudibras, 

i our child lhrieksj and runs away at a froo-. Locke 

9. To if ream; to flow. 

My ifatues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred fpcuts. 

Did run pure blood. Sbakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

I command, that the conduit run nothing but claret. Shak. 
7 he precious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
Aaion s beard. Pfalm cxxxiii. 2. 

In fome houfes, wainfcots will fwcat, fo that they wall 
almcif run with water. Bacon's Natu al Hi/lory. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton, 

Caicus roll’d a crimfon flood, 

And 7 hebes ran red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 
The greateff veffel, when full, if you pour in (fill, it muif 
run cut fome way, and the more it runs out at one fide, the 
Iefs it runs out at the other. Temple. 

Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, and inter¬ 
woven with finning feas that ran among them. Addijon. 

Her fields he cloath’d, and chear’d her blaifed face 
With > unning fountains and with fpringing grafs. Addi on, 

10. To be liquid ; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickhlver wrapped in a piece of 
lumen, and it will hx and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow. 

The mountain ifands ; nor can the riling fun 

Unfix her frofts, and teach ’em how to run. Addifon. 

As wax diffolves, as ice begins to run, 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

S'o melts the youth. Addijon's Ovid's Metam. 

1 1. To be fulible ; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way ; 
This iron heart, which no impreflion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs , if flic but look. Dryden. 
Suffex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward. 

Your iron muff not burn in the fire ; that is, run or melt; 
for then it will be brittle. Moxon's Mecb. Exerc. 

*2. 7 'o pafs ; to proceed. 

You, having run through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the fecret fo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Temple's MiJ'cellanies. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the fhort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly run over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting Rate, is not 
valuable in refpeci of the future. Locke. 

13. To go away; to vanifh. 

As faff as our time runs, we fhould be very glad in moil: 
parts of our lives that it ran much faiier. Addijon. 

14. To have a legal courfe ; to be practifed. 

Cufloms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all; whereas intereR runs as well upon 
our fhips as goods, and muft be yearly paid. Child. 

15. To have a courfe in any direction. 

A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. Sba. 

Little is tne wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againfl all reafon. Sbakefp. Macbetb. 

That punifhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun¬ 
tries where the generally allowed practice runs counter 
to it, is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war run againfl: us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy 
to be determined on fo impracticable an undertaking. Addif. 

16. To pafs in thought or fpeech. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhouJd run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 
By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this way of run¬ 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato s pre- 
exiflence. Collier. 

Virgil, in his firft Georgick, has run into a fet of prt> 
cepts foreign to his fubjedt. Addifon s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

Raw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubjedt, and run off to another. Felton. 

17. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole runs on fhort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the fubjedt were- fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

* 3 . To have a continual tenour of any kind/ 

Difcourfes ran thus among the clearefi obfervers : it was 
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faid, that the prince, without any imaginable Rain of his 
hgion, had by the light of foreign courts, much corrobo" 
rated his judgement. Wottan\ v 1 

kiJr kl ° SS ordlnar y %1 e runneth, our f'overeign lord the 

19. U To be bufled upon. ^underfn. 

His grifly beard his penfive bofom fought. 

And all on Lauius ran his reRlefs thought. Drvd 

When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
good circumRances of it; when ’tis obtained, our minds rim 
wholly on the bad ones. g J 

20. 7 o be popularly known. Wl JL 

Men gave them their own names, by which they run a 
great while in Rome. Temple 

21. I o have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 

22. i o go on by fucceflion of parts. 

She law with joy the line immortal run. 

Each lire impreR, and glaring in his fon. p ot 

23. To proceed in a train of condudf. F ’ 

if you mfpend your indignation againR my brother, till you 

can derive from him better teRimony of his intent, you Riould 

Kin S L ‘°r- 

24. 1 o pals into lome change. 

Is it really deiirable, that there Riould be fuch a beina i n 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not%« 
into confufion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotfon 

Wonder at my patience ; 
nave I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaR, 

Eo rend my heart with grief, and run diRradted. Addifon. 

25. To pafs. J 

We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 

throu g h - Taylor . 

26. i o proceed in a certain order. 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milton , 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itlelf again. * Dryden. 

1 his church is very rich in relicks, which run up as high 
as Daniel and Abraham. Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 
the intermediate degrees, till it Rops in an intenfe red. Arb. 

27. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years pro¬ 
fits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 
procefs that runneth againR him. Bacon. 

1 he time of inRance fhall not commence or run till after 
conteRation of fuit. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what -report ran of himfelf, and 
how he had loR the hearts of his fubjedfs. Knolles. 

29. To be carried on in any manner. 

ConceRions, that run as high as any, the mofl charitable 
proteflants make. Atterbury. 

I11 popiih countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
and excommunication is more formidable. Aylljfe's Par ergon. 

30. To have a track or courfe. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the Anus run up above 
the orifice. Wijeman's Surgery. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. Boyle. 

31. To pafs progreflively. 

7 he planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, 
but are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 
fulpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

32. To make a gradual progrefs. 

The wing’d colonies 

There fettling, feize the fweets the bloffoms yield, 

And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

33. To be predominant. 

7 'his run in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the mofl: lucky hits in the conduct 
of his thoughts. Woodward on Fojfils. 

34. To tend in growth, 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 
let him feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bac. 

35. To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofe branches run over the 
wall. Genefts xlix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits or run into wits. Tatler , N° 75 * 

If the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa¬ 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profuflon or extravagance./‘b/** 

36. To excern pus or matter. 

Whether his flefh run with his iiTue, or be flopped, it is 
his uncleannels. Leviticus xiii. 3 ’ 

37. To become irregular; to change to fomething wild. 

Many have run out of their wits for women. I Efdr. vf> 

Our king return’d, 

Themufe ran mad to fee her exil’d lord ; 

On the crack’d flatre the bedlam heroes roar’d. Granvdlc . 

38. 7 c 
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08 To get by artifice or fraud. 

S ' Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak’n up all forts of ware, 

Ami run int’ ev’ry tradefman’s book. 

Till both turn’d bankrupts. Hudibras, p. i. 

Run in truft, and pay for it out of your wages. . Swift, 
•jq. To fall by haRe, paflion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 
If thou rememb’reR not the flighteR folly, 

That ever love did make thee run into; 

Thou haR not lov’d. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Solyman himfelf, in puniihing the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
juRice, which he had fo much defired by his moR bloody and 
unjuR fcntence. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe miRakes we run 
into in our endeavours after happinefs. Locke. 

40. 7'o fall ; to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fufficiently dt- 
flinguiflied ; but near the borders they run into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. 

41. To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate governments, and 
the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 

42. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 
offered : for upon that the apoflle’s argument runs. Atterbury. 

43. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, after a 
„ cruel reign was expelled. Szvift. 

44. To Run after. To fearch' for; to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggeRion of any new notion, runs 
after flmilies, to make it the clearer to itfelf, which, though 
it may be ufeful in explaining'cur thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke. 

45. To Run away with. To hurry without confent. 

77 ioughts will not be directed what objects to purfue, but 

run away with a man in puriuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view* _ ^ Locke . 

46. To Run in with. To clofe ; to comply. 

1 hough Ramus run in with the firR reformers of learning, 
in his oppofltion to AriRotle; yet he has given us a pJaulibte 

Baker. 

47. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame Riould run on. 
Toon might we feel our eflate brought to thofe lamentable 
terms, w’heieof tnis hard and heavy ientence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 

48. To Run over, i o be fo full as to overflow. 

He Alls his famiih’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew’d models, while he churns the gore. Dryd. 

49. To be fo much as to overflow. 

AiiLc while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the 
veffels they are in, and poffefs more place than when they 

w “ e “ o1 - ^ , Digby on Bodies. 

50. To Run out. To be at an end. 

When a leafe had runout, he Ripulated with the tenant to 
rehgn up twenty acres, without leffening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the flue. Swift. 

51. lo Run out. 1 o fpread exuberantly. 

Infertile animals, for want of blood, run all out into 

C TT, Hammond. 

1 he zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 

tre ^‘ . Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

. , ie papers are written with regularity ; others run out 
into the wildnefs of effays. Spectator. 

52. lo Run out. 7 o expatiate. 

Nor is it Efficient to run out into beautiful digreffions, un- 
iefs they are fomething of a piece with the main defign of 

On C T r m Addir ° n ' S 6n thc Georgicks. 
Hocus occaflons ’ file run out extravagantly in praife of 

<-r'u i , . Arbuthnot. 

ey eep to their text, and run out upon the power of 
the pope, to the diminution of councils. Baker 

into I ihc j S f his j ud 8 ment > in not letting his fancy run out 
mto long defections Broome's Notes on the OdJfey 

53. To Run out. To be wafted or exhaufted. 

He hath run out himfelf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with him ; blown together 

Th° eftL S ’ , a Senj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

ih eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 

T lie.r fortune turn’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden 

h rom growing riches with good cheer, > 

i o running out by Rarving here. o 'r* 

So little gets for what fhe gives, ^ 

We really wonder how fhe lives ! 

nd had her Rock been lefs, no doubt. 

To RuTf W lo "S a S° ™ «*• Swift. 

*• To pierce; to Rab. 

Iove°iW °“ e0 iS a,read ' V dca<i > ™ Enough the ear with a 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
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Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon the! 
occafion; Philander reprefented his miRrefs in fuch Rrong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and 
before twelve he was run through the body. Spedlator* 

2. To force; to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to confider every difference 
that is in things, and divide them into diRiniff claffes: this 
will run us into particulars, and we fliall be able to eRabliih 
no general truth. Locke\ 

ITough putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual Riels 
may difeourase it, yet this muR not run it, by an over-great 
fliynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. , Locke. 

3. To force into any way or form. 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that fcience in divinity or politick enquiries ; 
others, accuRomed to retired lpeculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfica! notions. Locke. 

What is railed in the day, fettles in the night; and its 
cold runs the thin juices into thick flzy fubRances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaifance of gentlemen runs them into va¬ 
riety of expreffions; whereas your fcholars are more clofe, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on the Criticks* 

4. To drive with violence. 

77 iey ran the Riip aground. Acls xxvii. 41. 

7 'his proud 7 'urk oR'ered fcornfully to pafs by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon 
him with fuch fury, that the 7 'urks were enforced to run both 
their gallies on lhore. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

A talkative perfon ->uns himfelf upon great inconveniencies* 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray. 

5. To melt. 

The pureR gold muRber&>z and waRied. Felton * 

6. To incur. 

He runneth two dangers, that he fhall not be faithfully 
counfeled, and that he ffiall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 

7 he tale I tell is only of a cock. 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 
Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his moR beioved fins, what a dreadful danger 
he runs. Calamy . 

I fhall run the danger of being fufpe&ed to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke . 

7. To venture; to hazard. 

He would himfelf be in the Highlands to'receive them, 
and run his fortune with them. ' Clarenaon . 

Take here her reliques and h'er gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expe&. DenL 
A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv’d, and willing under my command. 

To run all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without dutv. 

Heavy impolitions leRen the import, ahd are a Rrong temp¬ 
tation of running goods. a 

9. To profecute in thought. 

T o run the world back to its firR original, and view na¬ 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the fiiR inRance of his creative power, is a relearch too 
great for mortal enquiry. South. 

The woild hath not Rood fo long, but we can Rill run it 
up to thofe artlefs ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 

Bur net's Theory of the Earth. 

. 1 would g ,adl y underRand the formation of a foul, and run 
it up to its pundium J aliens. Collier 

I have chofen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts 
rather than run a needlefs treatife upon the fubjedt at length! 

. _ -p n Felton. 

10. I O pufll. 

Some Fnglifb fpeakers run their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a piece of blank paper. Add, 
n. lo Run down. To chafe to wearinefs. 

They ran down a Rag, and the afs divided the prey very 
honeirly. 

to n L P ft range s Fables. 

12. lo Run dywn. To crufh ; to overbear. 

I hough out-number’d, overthrown. 

Ana by the fate of war run down, 

T heir duty never was defeated. Hudibras, t iii 

. bome co ™pt affeSiore in the foul urge him on with fuch 
impetuous tury, that, when we fee a man overborn and un 

htTlieUinT.’ We cannot but m the P^fon, while we ab- 

hard V H f r h h , ard mattcr t0 Convulce or run dowsi a drun¬ 
kard, and to anlwer any pretences he can alledge for hi 


cry 


South's Sermons, 


The common 

Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. JD n , dcK 

, 3 . 

obwouslTe e h yc m «”^king chiefly what is 


Ray. 
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R U N 

I {hall not run over all the particulars, that would fhew 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locke. 

14. To Run over. To conflder curforily. 

Thefe four every man ihould run over , before he cenfure 
the works he (hall view. Wotton's Architecture . 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we fhall only 
pafs through fo many different feenes of poverty. Addifon . 

15. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatis- 
fa&ion. South. 

Run. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Acft of running. 

The afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 
open-mouth. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

2. Courfe ; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is flayed, 
furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 

3. Flow ; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to 
pleafe the ear. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

4. Courfe ; procefs. 

5. Way of management; uncontrolled courfe. 

Talk of fome other fubject; the thoughts of it make me 
mad ; our family mult have their run. Arbuthnot. 

6. Long reception ; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoffible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, if not diverfified with humour. Addifon. 
y. Modifh clamour. 

You cannet but have obferved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againfl univerfity education. Sw. 
8. At the long Run. In fine ; in conclufion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the mofl part 
mortal in the long run of the difeafe. JVifeman. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but at the long run, 
he that fets all knaves at work, will pay them. L'EJlrange. 

Shuffling may ferve for a time, but truth will mofl certainly 
carry it at the long run. L'EJlrange. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the advance¬ 
ment of his eflate than truth ? Tillotfon. 

Runagate, n.f. [corrupted from renegat , Fr.] A fugitive; 
rebel; apoflate. 

The wretch compel’d, a runagate became. 

And learn’d what ill a miler Rate doth breed. Sidney . 
God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but letteth 
the runagates continue in fcarcenefs. Pfalm lxviii. 6. 

I dedicate myfelf to your fweet pleafure. 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shakefp. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, be¬ 
came runagates. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Runaway, n. f. [run and away.] One that flies from dan¬ 
ger ; a fugitive. 

Come at once, 

For the clofe night doth play the runaway , 

And we are Raid for. Shakefp. 

Thou runaway , thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak in fome bufli; where doR thou hide thy head ? Shak. 
Ru'ndle. n.f [corrupted from roundle, of round .] 

1. A round ; a Rep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
we are to confider the feveral Reps and rundles we are to af- 
cend by. Duppa. 

2. A peritrochium ; fomething put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty. Riled axis in peritrochio, con- 
fiRs of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein 
are fafiened divers fpokes, by which the whole may be 
turned round. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Ru'ndlet. n.f [perhaps runlet or roundlct .] A Imall barrel. 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagainR the fun in fummer, to 
fee whether it will fweeten. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Rung. pret. and part. pafl. of ring. 

The heav’ns and all the confiellations rung. . Milton. 
Ru'nnel. n.f. [from run.] A rivulet; a fmall brook. 

With murmur loud, down from the mountain’s fide, 

A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ru'nner. n.f [from run.] 

1. One that runs. 

2. A racer. 

Fore-fpent w r ith toil, as runners wuth a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. 6 a ejp. 

Here thofe that in the rapid courfe delight,. 

The rival runners without order Rand. rycen. 

3. A meflenger. , 

To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 

to the runners of the poR-office. Swift to Pope. 

а. A Riooting fprig. , , , . . .. , 

In every root there will be one runner , which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

c. One of the Rones of a mill. 

5 The m ill goes much heavier by the Rone they call the 
runner , being fo large. 

б. A bird. ^ 


Mortimer. 
Ainf. 


R U S 

Ru'nnet. n. f. [sepunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liquor 
made by fleeping the Romach of a calf in hot water and 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheefe. It is fometimes 
written rennet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet to gather 
cheefe. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. More 

The milk in the Romach of calves, coagulated by the 
runnet , is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arb. 

Ru'nnion. n.f. [ regnant , Fr. fcrubbing.J A paltry feurvy 
wretch. 

You witch ! you poulcat! you runnion ! Shakefp. 

Runt, n.f [i runte , in the Teutonick dialers, fignifics a bull or 
cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle ; as kefyf 
the Welfli term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horle. 1 
Any animal fmall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming Tweed 

Hath fent us runts even of her church’s breed. Ckaveland . 
Of tame pigeons, are cropers, carriers, and > unts. Walton „ 
This overgrown runt has Rruck off his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. Addifon. 

Ru'ption. n.f. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; folution of continuity. 
The plenitude of vefiels or plethora caufes an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wifeman. 

Ru'pture. n. f. [ rupture , Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 

1. The act of breaking; Rate of being broken; folution of 
continuity. 

Th’ egg, 

Burfling with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young. Milton, 

A lute Rring will bear a hundred weight without rupture , 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elalticicy. Arbuthnot. 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot , 

2. A breach of peace ; open hofiility. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
to a rupture , it feems every man’s duty to chafe a fide. Swift. 

3. Burflennefs ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 

The rupture of the groin or ferotum is the moR common 
fpecies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery . 

To Ru'pture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; toburft; 
to fuffer difruption. 

The veffels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, ab- 
forb the extravafated blood. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Rupturewort, n. f [< herniaria , Lat.] A plant. 

The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moll 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a Rar, having 
five Ramina in the centre : the fruit, which grows in the bot¬ 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capfule, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed feed. Miller. 

RU'RAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis , from rura, Lat.] Country; 
exifling in the country, not in cities; fuiting the country; 
refembling the country. 

Lady, referved to do paRor company honour, 

Joining your fweet voice to the rural mufickof defert. Sid. 

Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be deny’d your highnefs’ prefence; 

He brings you figs. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

We turn 

To where the filver Thames firfi rural grows. Tbomfon. 

Rura'lity. ln.f [from rural.'] The quality of being 

Ru'ralness. > rural. PtR* 

Ru'ricolist. n. f. [ruricola, Lat.] An inhabitant of the 
country. P { ^‘ 

Ru'rigenous. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.] Born in the 
country. P 1 ^' 

RUSE, n.f [French.] Cunning; artifice; little flratagem; 

trick; wile; fraud; deceit. A French word neither elegant 

nor neceffary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and rufts, 
which thefe timid creatures ufe to lave themfelves. R a P 

RUSH. n.f. [jure, Saxon.] 

1. A plant. 

A rufh hath a flower compofed of many leaves, which are 

placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role; from the 

centre of which rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 

fruit or hufle, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 

three parts, and full of roundifii feeds : they arc piante 

with great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in 

order to prevent the water from waffling away the earth , 

for the roots of thefe rufhes faflen themielves very deep in 

the ground, and mat themfelves near the iurface, fo as to 

hold the earth clofely together. _ Mile?- 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 

of rufhes I am fine you are not prifoner. &' }a e JP 

Man but a rufh againfi Othello’s breafi. 

And he retires. SbuhJp.OthA 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d. rufhes flrew’d, co - 

webs fwept ? Shakefp. Faming of the Sne^- 

Your farm requites your pains ; 

Though rufhes overlpread the neighb’ring plains. P r )f n ‘ 
c 2. An) 






Shakefp, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Thomfon. 
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. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

*• K nt a rujb matter, whether apes go on fuur legs or two. 

L' EJlrange. 

What occafion hafi thou to give up, John Bull’s friend¬ 
ly is not worth a rufh. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 

Rush-candle, n. f [rufh and candle.] A imall blinking 
taper, made by tripping a ruffl, except one fmall firipe of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or fun, or what you pleafe ; 

And if you pleafe to call it a rufh-candle , 

Henceforth it fhall be fo for me. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping mills, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufb-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. 

To Rush. v. n. [hjieoyan, Saxon.] To move with violence; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

The liers in wait hafied and rujhed upon Gibeah. Judges . 
GorRas removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might rufh upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 

Every one that was a warrior ruflied out upon them. Judith „ 
Armies rufo to battle in the clouds. Milton. 

Why wilt thou rufh to certain death, and rage 
In raffl attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden's Virgil. 

Defperate fliould he rufh, and lofe his life, 

With odds opprefs’d. Dryden's /Eneis. 

They will always firive to be good chriflians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to rufh into the office of 
princes or minifiers* Sprat. 

You fayi, the fea 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Wefi> 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eafl ; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep muR reel, and rufh from flioar to ffloar. Blackm. 

With a ruflnng found th’ affembly bend 
Diverfe their Reps. Pope's Odyjfey . 

Now funk the fun from his aereal height. 

And o’er the fliaded billows rufh'd the night. 

At firR an azure fheet it ruflies broad. 

Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 

Daffl’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mill. 

Rush. n.f. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 

A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with a 
violent rufh fevered him from the duke. Wotton. 

Him while freffl and fragant time 
Cherifflt in his golden prime. 

Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 

His fmooth cheeks with a downy fflade. 

The rufl) of death’s unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 

AuRer fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufler thither hy’d him. 

And with the rufh of one rude blaR, 

Sham’d not fpitefully to call 
All his leaves fo freffl, fo fweet. 

And laid them trembling at his feet. 

R-Cj'shy. adj. [from irujh.] 

1. Abounding with ruffles. 

In rufhy grounds, fprings are found at the firR fpit. Mort. 

The timid hare to fome lone feat 
RefirM ; the rujhy fen or rugged furze. ft,/,,. 

2. Made of ruffles. J 

What knight like him could tofs the rufhy lance. Tick el 
Rusk. n. f. Hard bread for Rores. 

J he lady fent me divers prefents of fruits, fflo-ar. and 
rufh. °Ralei h 

Ru'sma. n. J A brown and light iron fubRance, with half as* 
much quicklime Reeped in water, the Turkifh women make 
their piiJothron, to take off their hair. 

Ru'sset. adj. [roujjet, Fr. rujfus, Lat.] 

I. Reddifhly brown. 

1 he morn, in ruffet mantle clad, 
w alks o'er the dew of yon high eaRward hill. 

Our fummer juch a ruffet livery wears. 

As in a garment often dy’d appears. ‘ ’ jjrvden 

‘' ems to ft for S«y ; but, if the etymology be 
regarded, improperly. 3 o) 

i his white fpot was immediately encompaffed with a dark 
prey or ruffet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firR 

3 - Coarfe ; homcfpun ; ruflick. It is much uRdT^defcHofions 
_ol the manners and drdfcs of the country, I fimpofe becauffl 
it was formerly the colour of ruRick drefs • ir/fnm’ ^ 

ffle ruffl ks die deaths fpun at ho^ with b^ feh 
ro.ull make them ruffet . wmcn 

Taitata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
iguies pedantical: thefe fummer flies 
Have blown me foil of maggot oftentation • 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 
In ruffet yeas, and honed kerfy noes. shakefp 


Crafhaw. 


Crafhaw. 


Gi 


'ew. 


Shakefp . 
Dryden. 
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Ru'sset. n.f. Country drefs. See Russet, adj. 

The Dorick dialed has a fweetnefs in its ciownilhnefs, likt* 
a fair fflepherdefs in her country ruffet. ^ Dryden . 

Ru'sset. } n.f A name given to feveral forts of pears cr 
Ru'sseting. > apples from their colour. 

The ruffet pcarmain is a very pleafant fruit, continuing 
long on the tree, and in the confervatory partakes both of the 
ruffeting and pearmain in colour and tafle ; the one fide 
being; generally ruffet, and the other Rreaked like a pear- 
main Mortimer. 

RUST. n. f [puyt, Saxon.] 

1. The red defquamadon of old iron. 

This iron began at the length to gather rufl. Hooker. 

Rufl eaten pikes and fwords in time to come. 

When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb. 

The hufbandman fhall oft difcover. May's Georgicks. 

But Pallas came in fflape of rufl. 

And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruR, 

Her Gorgon fflield, which made the cock 
Stand Riff, as ’twere transform’d to ffock. Hudibras. 

My feymitar got fome fujl by the fea water. Gulliver. 

2. The tarniffled or corroded furface of any metaj. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe. 

And fcour his armour from the rujl of peace. Dryden. 

3. Lofs of power by inactivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all rufl and drofs 

of human mixtures. King Charles. 

To Rust. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To gather ruff; to have the furface tarniffled or corroded. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reft upon, while that the culter rujls. 

That fflould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Our armours now may rufl, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe. Drydcti * 

2. To degenerate in idlenefs. 

MuR I rujl in Egypt, never more 

Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 

To Rust, v. a. 

1. To make ruRy. 

Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ruff therm 

Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. [ ruflicus, Lat. ru/lique, Fr.] Rough ; 
favage ; boiRerous ; brutal; rude. 

t he brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it was the? 
picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, ferved only 
by a company of ruflical villains, full of fweat and duft, not 
one of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 

This is by a nflical feverity to baniffl all urbanity, whole 
harmlefs and confined condition is confiRent with relimon. 

C* 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the latires with 
the rujlical entertainment of the firR Romans. Dryden. 

Rusiically. aav. ^ironi ruflical.] Savagely; rudely; in¬ 
elegantly. 2 

My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool. 

And report fpeaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part he keeps me ruftically at home. Shakefp. 

Qiiintius here was born, 

Whofe fflining plough-fflare was in furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home. 

And ruftically joy’d, as chief of Rome. Dryden 

To Ru'sticate. V. n. [ruSicor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having ruflicated in your com¬ 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the fake of fee- 
mg the lun, and to fleep becaufe it is night. Pot,e 

To Ri/ticate. v. a . To banifh into the country. ' 

1 was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was 

■■ SSST&S. ?£££ *• ““>■ • *■**’. 

f n The K e :d a ta "’ ^ownifh, young man, who 

falling betore the queen of the fairies, defined that he might’ 

•ave the atclnevement of any adventure, which, durirw f|. e 

[he W^unfit f!T V hat b f ing , gramed ’ he refted 

e floor, unfit tor a better place by his ruflicity. Stcnfer 

ex-nrvit fweetncfs ? nd ru f’‘’‘y of a partoral cannot be (o well 

mixt with the Dorick dialedt. ’ whcn J#'’/ 

ih.s fo general cxpcnce of their time would curtail 
ordinary means of knowledge, as ’two.,] i <1 l l 1 h 
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Ru'stick, 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RUT 

Ru'stick. adj. [ rujiicus , Lat.J 

1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foftered fo by the mufes, as many times the 
very rujiick people left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his fongs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Rtide ; untaught; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a courtly 
behaviour, when his rujiick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Watts's Logick. 

3. Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r; 

Some rujiick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight. 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope, 

4. Artlefs ; honeft; fimple. 

5. Plain; unadorned. 

An altar flood, rujiick , of grafly ford. Milton . 

With unguents fmooth the polifti’d marble Ihone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a rujiick throne. Pope. 

Ru'stick. n.f A clown; a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy rujiick , all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft unwor¬ 
thily railed at. South. 

Ru'stiness. n.f [from rujiy.] The ftate of being rufty. 

To Ri/stle. v. n. [hjiiytlan, Saxon.] To make a low con¬ 
tinued rattle; to make a quick fucceffion of lfnall noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the rujiling of filks, be¬ 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shakejp. King Lear. 

He is coming; I hear the ftraw rujile. Shakefp. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check; 

. Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than rujiling in unpaid-for filk. Shakefp. 

Thick lwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 
Brufh’d with the hifs of rujiling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 

Rujiling from ev’ry quarter of the fky, 

North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnefs vy. Granville. 

All begin the attack ; 

Fans clap, filks rujile , and tough whalebones crack. Pope. 

Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans, 

, That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s fprings, 

Stretch their long necks, End clap their rujiling wings. Po. 

Ru'sty. adj. [from ruji.] 

1. Covered with ruft ; infected with ruft. 

After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a rufty fword and empty purfe. Howel. 

Part fcour the rujiy fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Mneis. 

2. Impaired by inactivity. 

HeCtor, in his dull and long continued truce, 

Is rujiy grown. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

To Rut. v*n. [ ruit , Fr.] Todefire to coi^e together. Ufed 
of deer. 

Rut. n.f. [ rut , Fr.] 

1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge¬ 
neration : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooner. Bacon . 


YE 

The ground hereof was the obfervation of this part in I 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut P 
1. [Route, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. j!'°: 

RUTH, n.f [from rue.] Mercy; pity; tendernefs • r 0 ^' 
for the milery of another. 3 

The Britons, by Maximilian laid way * 

With wretched miferies and woful ruth , 

Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. p a 

All ruth . rnmns-ffinn mnrorr U 


Fairfax. 

Fairfax, 


Milt 


on. 


All ruth , companion, mercy he forgot. 

She fair, he full of bafhfulnefs and truth 
Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defired nought; 

He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe ruth. 

^ The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft ; and they that overween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 

Ru'thful. adj. [ruth and full.] Rueful; woful; forrowful 
I he inhabitants feldom take a ruthfid and reaving exne 
rience of thofe harms, which infeClious difeafes carry with 

thcm - Carcw'e Survey of Cornwall 

Ru'thfully. adv. [from ruthful.] 

1. Wofully; fadly. 

The flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour of the 
enemy, ruthfully periflied. Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks, 

2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 

Moft ruthfully to tune. Spenfcr's Paforals. 

3. Wofully. In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Cileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, eyes 
; Ruthfully { mear’d. Chapman’s Iliad;. 

Ru'thless. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitilefs; uncompaf- 
fionate; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence but a quickfand of deceit? 

The ruthlefs flint doth cut my fender feet; 

And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. 

His archers circle me ; my reins they wound. 

And ruthlefs fhed my gall upon the ground. 

Their rage the hoftile powers reft rain. 

All but the ruthlefs monarch of the main. 

To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Their fervid fpirits fires. Thomjon's Summer. 

RuThlessness. n.f. [from ruthlefs.] Want of pity. 
Ru'thlesly. adv. [from ruthlefs.] Without pity; cruelly; 
barbaroufly. 

Ru / ttier. n. f [routiere , Fr.] A direction of the road or 
courfe at fea. 

Ru'ttish. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; libidinous; falacious; 
luftful; lecherous. 

That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufillon, a foolifh idle boy ; but for 
all that very ruttifh. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Rye. n. f. [nyje, Saxon.] 

1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye , 

Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Shakejp 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and lefs nourifhing than 
wheat. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. A difeafe in a hawk. dmf 

Rye'grass. n.f A kind of ftrong grafs. 

Some fow ryegrafs with the corn at Michaelmas. Mortimer- 


Shakefp, 

Shakejp, 

Sandfs, 

Pope. 
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SAC 


S Has in Englifh the fame hiding found as in other 
languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of our 
^ words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner a 
^ continued fibilation. 

^ In the beginning of words it has invariably its 
natural and genuine found : in the middle it is fometimes ut¬ 
tered with a ftronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
z; as rofe, rofeate , rojy, ofier , tiofel, reftdent , bufy , bufmefs. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found ; as loofe , deflation-, for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this ; 
and fometimes z, as in as , has ; and generally where es Hands 
in verbs for eth , as gives. It feems to be eftablifhed as 
a rule, that no noun fingular fhould end with f fingle: there¬ 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as goofc , houje ; and where 
the fyllable is fhort the / is doubled, and was once ffe , as afs^ 
anciently ajfr, wildernefs^ anciently u ildernejfe ; dijirefs , an¬ 
ciently difrejfe. 

SABA'OTH. tn.f [An Hebrew word fignifying reft-, [abbot, 
SA'BBATH. 5 French ; fabatum , Latin.] 
j. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablifhed among Chriftians for publick worfhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 
Holy Lord God of fabaoth. Common Prayer. 

I purpofe, 

And by our holy J'abbath have I fworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. Shakefpeare. 

Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light. 

Ere fabbath ev’ning. Milton. 

Here ev’ry day was fabbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from fervilc toil releaft. 

Where works of mercy were a part of reft: 

Such as bleft angels exercife above, 

Vary'd with facred hymns and aefs of love ; 

Such fabbatbs as that one fhe now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one, which ihe employs : 

Forfuch viciffitudes in hcav’n there are. 

In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. Dryden 

2. Intermiffion of pain or forrow; time of reft. 

Never any fabbath of releafe 

Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel's C. War. 

Nor can his blefled foul look down from heav’n 
Or break th’ eternal fabbath of his reft, 

To fee her miferies on earth. jy f ., 1 

Peaceful deep out the fabbath of the tomb, ° 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. p„„ 

Sabbath breaker, n.f. {fabbath and break. 1 Violator of 
the fabbath by labour or wickednefs 

SABBA'TrcAL. adj [fahhaticus, Lat. fabbatique^ Fr.^from^- 

SLnS"* “*»> W-WdS. 

Ihe appointment and obfervanceof the fabbatical year and 

iw i >"• * >•* •* 

Sa bine, n.f [fabine, Fr. fabirn, Latin 1 A plant. 
intoVnv forrn h" ''’r' mak ° finc hedges, and maybe brought 

Sa'ble n.f. zibel/a , Latin] Fur. P P dinner. 

being the filiT a^ittTTTfT ^ brou S ht out of Ruffia, 

^urioufly runnincr ; n „n u- ■ f ac ” a7n 077 blazoning. 
be violently taught from his hcadhi’s rich cap off “f’ 

NoMhe p r cocks fr* th >--uii p n K,,oiku 

SA' B Lr T ed r e ..- r ? Ur ^ afeof 'beyiWr’s tail. ’ r „ 

■ 1■ [ r.] Black. A word ufed by heralds and poets.’ 


By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 

Who with her fable mantle ’gan to fhade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fairy §hieerii 
With him inthron’d 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things. 

The confort of his reign. Milton's Paradife Loji . 

They foon begin that tragick play. 

And with their fmoaky cannons banifh day : 

Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet, 

And in their fable arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

And night, and all the ftars that gild her fable throne. Dryd. 
S A BLIP, RE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A fandpit. bailey. 

2. [In carpentry,] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 

as a beam. Bailey. 

Sa'bre. n.f. [ fabre , French; I fuppofe, of Turkifh original.] 
A cymetar; a fhort fword with a convex edge; a faulchion. 

^ To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my fabre^ and of proof my arms; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars. 

No prize but fame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden , 
Seam d o’er with wounds, which his own fabre crave, 

In the vile habit of a village flave, 

The foe deceiv’d. Po y s 0d jr 

qa^dttt n 'l' r^ om fabulous.] Grittinefs; fandinefs. 

r fohuhxtn^ Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 
**CCADR. n.f [French.] A violent check the rider gives 

Ins horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly : a cor- 
redtion ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
Sa ccharine. adj. [ Jaccharum , Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of the chief qualities of fugar. 

Manna is an efl'ential faccharine fait, fweating from the 
leaves of moft plants Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

^3 Pneftl y{ belonging 

h K V< l ? VC i al 0f} l CCS and P ra )’ ers > especially for the 
dead, ,n wh.ch fundions they ufe/^cr^/garments.^nVAV/?- 

He fell violently upon me, without refpedf to my Jacerdotal 

,/ S ' . Dryderis Sfanijh Fryar. 

If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perfons intrufted with thefe powers, behold the 

say„ p TTT/ x T 1 the / a rt ial commiffion - ^ 

SAPW- ;4 u^ulus, Lat.] A fmall fack or bag. 

bA rV K ‘ [’J 5t£,Hebrewj faccus, Latin; rtec Sax 

It is obfervable of this word, that it is found in all lLgua^es 
and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian.l ° ° ’ 
r. A bag ; a pouch; commonly a large bao-. 

Our Jacks fball be a mean to fack the city. 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shah Henry VI. 
Iu j eauled the authors of that mutiny to be thruft into 
facts, and m the fight of the fleet caft into the fea. KnoIUs 
i. 1 he meafure of three bufliels. 

3* A woman’s loofe robe. 

I o Sack. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To put in bags. 

Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
r r. is Jack d, and every fack well bound. Better t-n 

£nZ /aCar > 8panift - ] T ° b >' - piltgeT To 

Edward Bruce fpofled and burnt all the old Englifh Dale in 
habitants, and^Wand rafed all cities and coip 0 ra te towns 

I’ll make thee floop and bend thy kJC^ " ™ 
(Jr jack tins country with a mutinv Zj u- 

What armies conquer’d nerfhM . • u Vj ’ 

What cities fad’d ’ P ftd WUh th y^°rd? 

vZ<l*Zt ere * { 7 ] h / apS ’ b « would demand^ 7 "' 

The pope himfelf wafe^r afr ^ 'f* ? Dcnham - 

twjce taken and faded in his reig” Un 3?"? bdng 

theiT^rTwheTthe Romani ^‘" dS °J ‘ reafure is the'bTof 
feeing their city Backed bv i h lln d er the apprehenfions of 

V 2 barbar °t,s enemy, they would take 

Who 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SAC'' ' 

care to beftow fuch of their riches this way as could bell bear 
the water. 

Sack, n.f. [from the verb.] J 

Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 

If Saturn’s fon bellows 

The/ad of Troy, which he by promife owes, 

Then (hall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Dryden . 

2. A kind of fweet wine, now brought chiefly from the Cana¬ 
ries. [&c, French, of uncertain etymology; but derived by 
Skinner* after Mandejio , from Xeque , a city of Morocco. 1 
Pleafe you drink a cup of fad. Sbakefpeare. 

1 he butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fad Swift. 

bACKBUT. n.f [facabuche, Spam/h; fambuca, Latin; famluque, 
French.] A kind of pipe. J 

The trumpets, fackbuts , pfalteries and fife, 

Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Condemns. 

oA ckcloath. 7i. J. [Jack and cloath.] Cloath of which lacks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe fluff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diftre/s. 
It was called Jadddtb , either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of fluff, or becaufe haircloaths were ftraight and clofe like 
a fack. . Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more. 

Thrice every week in afhes (he did fit, 

And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackclotb wore. F. ghceen. 

Thus with fackcloath I inveft my woe. 

And duft upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 

Being clad in fackcloath, he was to lie on the ground, and 
conftantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Sa'cker. n.J. [from fack.'] One that takes a town. 
Sa'ckful. n.f. [fack and full.] Top full. 

Wood goes about with fackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 
prefenting his prince’s countenance. Swift. 

Sa'ckposset. n.f. [fack and poffet.] A poffet made of milk, 
fack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe the burn¬ 
ing fnuff may fall into a difh of foup or fackpojfet. Swift. 
SA'CR AMENT. n.f. [facrement , Fr. facramentum , Latin.] 

1. An oath ; any ceremony producing an obligation. 

2. An outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a facrament , it is improperly under- 
flood; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which 
are peculiar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfclf difeern, are 
moft commonly named facramcnts ; our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it- 
felf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomewhat elfe more 
fecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a facrament. Hooker. 

3. The eucharift ; the holy communion. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriftian foul butEnglifh Talbot. Sbakef. H. VI. 

As we have ta’en the facrament , 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. Shakefp. R. III. 
Before the famous battle of Creffy, he fpent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received the 
facrament , with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addifon. 
Sacramental, adj. [ facramental, Fr. from facrament.] Con- 
ftituting a facrament; pertaining to a facrament. 

To make complete the outward fubftance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from facramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever interpreta¬ 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
facramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bieffing. Taylor. 
Sacrame'ntally. adv. [from facramental.] After the man¬ 
ner of a facrament. 

My body is facramentally contained in this facrament of 
bread. Hall. 

The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftriCt purity. Ham?nond. 

SA'CRED. adj. [[acre , French; facer, Latin.] 

1. Devoted to religious ufes ; holy. 

Gods love to haunt her Jacrcd /hades. Milton. 

2. Dedicated ; confecrate ; confecrated. 

This temple and his holy ark, 

With all his facred things. Milton. 

O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, Jcur id to the queen of love. Dryden. 

3. -Inviolable. 

The honour’s facred , which he talks on now, 

Suppofing that I lackt it. Shakefp. Ant. arid Cleopatra. 

How haft thou yielded to tranlgrefs 
The ftriCl forbiddance ? how to violate 
The facred fruit ? Milton. 

Secrets of marriage ft ill are facrcd held ; 

There fweet and bitter by the wife conceal’d. Dryden. 


SAC 

SaGredlY. adv. [from facred.] Inviolably; relfoiouflv 
When God had manifefted himfelf in the fle/h, how iatrtAi 
did he preferve this privilege ? South’s 

Sa credness. n.f. [from Jacred.] The ftate of bein* f aC re 
ftate of being confecrated to religious ufes; holinefs; fanflit 
In the fanduary the cloud, and the oracular anfwers w /‘ 
prerogatives peculiar to the facrednefs of the place. ’ Scut f 
I his infinuates the facrednefs of power, let the adminiftn 
tion of it be what it will. L'Eft 

Sacri'fick. adj. [famficus , Latin.] Employed- in ikerifief' 
Sacri ficable. adj. [from facrijtcor, Lat.J Capable of bA 
offered in facrifice. & 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what 
foever ftiall come forth ; yet might it be rc-ftrained in the fenfe 
for whatfoever was facrificable, and juftly fubjeCt to lawful i m ! 
molation, and fo would not have lacrificed either horfe or 

do S* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sacrifica tor. n.f. [facrificateur, Fr. from facrificor, Latin 1 
> Sacrificer ; offerer of facrifice. 

Not only the fubjed of facrifice is unqueftionable, butalfe 
the facrificator, which the pidure makes to be Jephtha. 'Brown. 
Sa'crificatory. adj. [fromJacrificor, Latin.] Offering fa¬ 
crifice. ' a 

1 o SA'CRIF ICE. v. a. [faerfier, French ; fiaoifico, Latin.] 

1. To offer to heaven ; to immolate. 

Alarbus’ limbs are lopt, 

And intrails feed the facrijicing fire. Shake/. Titus Andron. 

This blood, like facrijicing Abel’s, cries 
T° me for juftice. Shake/ Richard ll 

1 facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, beino- 

males * w „ Ex.x iii. 15! 

Men from the herd or flock 

Of facrijicing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 

2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fliould facrifice the peace 
of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piety. 

J he breach of this rule, To do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereft men facrifice to when they 
brcak it; Locke. 

Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. Addifon. 
A great genius fometimes facrifices found to fenfe. Broome. 

3. To deftroy ; to kill. 

4. To devote with lofs. 

Condemn’d to facrifice his childi/h years 
To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. ' Prior. 
To Sacrifice, v. n. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that facrificetb of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Ecclufi xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to facrifice to the Lord. Ex. iii. 18. 

Some mifehief is befallen 

To that meek man who well had J,aerified. Milton: 

Sacrifice, n.f. [facrifice , French; facrifcium, Latin.] 

1. The ad of offering to heaven. 

God will ordain religious rites 
Of facrifice. Milton. 

2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 

Upon fuch facrifice 

The gods themfelvcs throw incenfe. Shah. King Lear. 

Go with me like good angels to my end, 

And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice, 

And lift my foul to heav’n. Sbakefpeare. 

Moloch befmear’d. with blood 
Of human facrifice. Milton. 

My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy facrifice /hall be; 

And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Addifon s Spectator. 

3. Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 

4. Any thing deftroyed. 

Sa'crificer. n.f. [from facrifice.] One who offers facrifice; 
one that immolates. 

Let us be facvificers , but not butchers. Shakefp. 

When fome brawny facrifictr knocks. 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox, 

His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. Dryden, 

A prieft pours wine between the horns of a bull: the prie/t is 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman jacrificers. Addifon. 
Sacrifi'ci al. adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice; in¬ 
cluded in facrifice. 

Rain facr 'ficial whifp’rings in his ear ;• 

Make facred even his ftirrop. Shakefp. Timor. 

Tertullian’s obfervaticn upon thefe facrificial rites, is perti¬ 
nent to this rule. Taylor s JVortby Communicant. 

SA'CRILEGE. n.f. [facrilege , Fr. facrilegium^Lat.] T he crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; the 
crime of robbing heaven ; the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred. 

By what eclipfe ftiall that fun be defac’d, 

What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower 1 
What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? Sidney 


SAD 

Then ’gan a curfed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with fteel to wound. 

And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With facrilege to dig. Fairy fjhieen. 

We need not go many ages back to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fpoils of facrilege. South's Sermons. 
SacrileGious. adj. [facrilegus,L at. from facrilege.] Violating 
‘ things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To facrilegious perjury fhould I be betrayed, I fliould ac¬ 
count it greater mifery. King Charles . 

By vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 

With facrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands, 

Above the reach of facrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a malediction, and a facrilegious detraction 
from the Godhead. ^ Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Sacrilegiously, adv. [from facrilegious.] With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells him it was 
for moft facrilegioufly pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 

South's Ser?nons. 

Sac ring. part. [This is a participle of the French facrer. 
The verb is not ufed inFngli/h.] Confecrating. 

I’ll ftartle you, ® 

Worfe than th efacring bell. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The jaciing of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sacrist. ) n.f [facrifain, French.] He that has the care 
Sa cristan. J of the utenfils or moveables of the church. 

A fccrijl or treafurer are not dignitaries in the church of 
common right but only by cuftom. Ayliffe's Paremon. 

^a crist y n.f. [JacriJhe , French.] An apartment where 
the^ confecrated veffels or moveables of a church are repo- 

Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brings 
A fconce that hung on high, b 

With tapers fill’d, to light th efacrljly. Dnde „ 

idok ,'„ r 1 rT em A° Uld be a kind of f“ cri fy for altars 
idols, and faenneing inftruments. r 

SAD adj.' [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety- 
mo 0 gy is not known. It is probably a contradion of fagged, 
heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fa*, to load 1 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. J ^ aU * J 

joyful [° U 1 ihaI1 n0t IoVe *f ttd Pamela fo well as a 

I now muft change Sidney. 

Thefe notes to tragick; fad talk! MUun 

W>B r r n Ve co r m P anions ,rom each fhip we loft : 
ith fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

W for then- ofs but joyful of our life. Pope's OdyTe, 

* cheerful . 2 ^ gloomy; not gay; noi 

t mimftreth unto men, and other creatures all rr-lpfl-ial 

See in her cell Jad Eloifa fpread, g ' 

i ropp d on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead P , 

3 - Senous; not light; not volatile; .rave jP ^ 

He with utterance grave, and Countenance fad , 
rrom point to point difeours’d his voyage o, r 

The lady Katharine a *,/ ‘j T”' Sfm/er. 

Henry VIIPs refnliirl .,., 1 r i- religious woman, when 

you YA’ rT iglled,n TJf 

Tha/L th Va ° Ur 15 tHc brave com P'“ion 
hat leads me van, and fwallows up the cities • 

O r Ttr er “ 3 ?‘ lk - maid > whom inflection,' 

4 - Affliai ve ; caSu[ nShtCth f ‘° m h ' S d ‘ tties ' 

%!ai d n ;. lnCOnVeniCnt5 VCXatious - A word of burlefijue com- 
6 . Dark coloure<f. CatiOR? ma ' Ke blm hufband - Addifon. 

ftadow of blue "- 5 amj lnt0 powder, hath a vale and 

than the powder of Venice elT L P n CeS “ "/ J"dder hue 
1 met him accidental! v in & r nn i . b70iWl * Vulgar Errours. 
far from being coftly. } fg 'g gfi “loured clothes. 
Scarce any tingino- ingredient , r L ‘f* i > ar ‘derfi n . 

° r glaftum ; for though of itfelf it dve 1 ° f ge | 1 f ral u(e as woad, 
to prepare cloth forlreen ’and a u“ e> -^ ir 

W Woad thcm ’ ,aft without fading ^ 

.. colours ‘ S ed by thed >' ers Wlaype foundatifn’rf 
/• leav y> weighty; ponderous Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3 - * rddure, to cleave his head. F. Sp. 


SAP 

S. Cohefive; not light; firm; clofe. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad , and thetefeii'e re¬ 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. Mortimer. 

To Sa'dden. v. a. [from fad.] 

1. To make fad. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloom)'. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades ev’ryflow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

^And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Po f >e. 

2 - To make dark coloured. 

4. T o make heavy ; to make cohefive. 

Marl is binding, and jaddening of lane! is the great prejudice 

o })■ n^r! 0 C,ay la ' lds * Mortimer's Husbandry. 

o ADDLE, n.f. [pabl, Saxon; fiadel\ Dutch] The feat 

which is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 

His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten /addle, and the 
ftirrups of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The law made for apparel, and riding m/addles, after the 
Fnglifti fafhion, is penal only to Fngliffimen. Davies. 

One hung a pole-ax at his J'addle bow, 

And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight's Tale . 

I is good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s fuddle , 
w ich will be fore to amble, when the world is upon the 

hardeft trot. fs j 

T-., , , . , Dryden. 

I he vent rows k night is from the fuddle thrown; 

But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden, 

I o Sa ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with a laddie. 

1 will/addle me an afs, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix. 

Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 

M ho • Saddled his own back to fhame his horfe. Cleaveland 
ISO man, fore, e’er left his houfe. 

And /addl'd Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 

Fo bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew /he was with child. p • 

2. 7 o load ; to burthen. 

Refolv d for fea, the /laves thy ba^vao-e pack 
Each /addl'd with his burden on his back • P “ * 

Nothing retards thy voyage. ' D . 

Sa ddle backed, adj , [/addle and back.] 7 

haVC the ' r b3Cks W ’ and a rai M 

Sixpence that I had 

To pay th efaddler for my iniftrefs’ crupper, 

The Jaddler had it. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours 

J&z* 

Sa'dly. adv. [from fad.] ^ sDl,eSL to ihe G room. 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

My father is gone wild into his grave : 
ror in his tomb lie my affections; 

And with his fpirit fadly I forvive, 

I o mock the expectations of the world U t \r 

O H? ieV ’W T Pt ’ the fi S ht aa btughf IV • 

Of h^sown filial love; a fadly pleafing thought 'Dryden 
ne fadly fuffers in their grief, dryden. 

Gut-weeps an hermit, and oift-prays a faint n • ; 

Common dano-gre naft -i i r .* Dryden • 

2. Calamitoufly; milerably. 5 ^ * P ea ing theme. Dryden. 

Sa'dness. hf[Vmfjf reC> and one day fadly feel. South. 

i. Sorrowfulncfs; mournfulnefs; dejeflion of mind. 

J ne loul receives intelligence 
y her near genius of the body’s end, 

Deft fo revere and obftinate a fadnefs 
j empt a new vengeance J t>. r 

Of U fa^ K~r U I, fo-ery thing in HZ 

2. Melancholy look. Dryden. 

r i ^ il ff adr!e f s did not fpare 
deleftial vifages. 

3 * ^ riol »fnefs; fedate gravity. Milton. 

i. Dee from d{ fl n^,^ renChj /a/w ’ Latin 1 

n i fep ar aced fortune 

Shall keep us both th effier, where we ^rc 

I here s daggers in men’s ■ 

He^caVfr k T ^ feCret lhades alon e, ^ acteih - 

And^foS , tesfofi?r k& ' vn; 

WlWC thCn bC UV ' d ° bfCUre > ^mjove. Dryden. 
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S A F 

Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 
with longing eyes obferving, to furvey 
Some fmooth afeent, or fafe fequefter’d bay. P<A>e . 

2. Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you’ve 
brought it out fafe and found, talk of a reward. L' Efi range. 

3. Conferring fecurity. 

I o write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 
but to you fafe. PhU , iii. r . 

Afcend ; I follow thee, fafe guide, the path 
Thou lead’ll me. Milton. 

4 - longer dangerous,} repofited out of the power of doing 
harm. 

Banquo’s fafe. 

--Ay, my good lord } fafe in a ditch : he lies 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. 

The lead a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Our great forb-idder fafe , with all his fpies 
About him. Milton. 

Safe, n.f. {from the adjedlive.] A buttery} a pantry. Ainfw . 

Sa'feconduct. n.f [ j'auf conduit, Y rench.J 

1. Convoy } guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to defire a fafe - 
conduct for a gentleman. Clarendon. 

2. Pafs} warrant to pafs. 

Sa'f eguard. n.f [Jafe and guard.] 

1. Defence} protection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy fhall be our fafeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in fafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives fhall welcome home the conquerors. Shakefp. 

The fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon ; 

And doves will peck in fafeguard of their brood. Shakefp. 
Caefar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there fhould be in him little fafeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak protedlor. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defeended from them, have, by the blefl- 
ing of God upon their induftry, raifed thcmfelves fo high in 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
and a fafeguard to that altar, at which their anceftors mini- 
ftred. Atterburys Sermons. 

Thy fword, the fafeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 

2. Convoy} guard through any interdicted road, granted by the 
pofTeflor. 

3. Pafs} warrant to pafs. 

On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the earl of Effex for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, to deliver a meffage from the king to the 
two houfes. Clarendon. 

To Safeguard, v. n. [from the noun.] To guard} to pro¬ 
tect. 

We have locks to fafeguard neceffaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shak. Hen. V. 

Sa'fely. adv. [from fafe.'] 

1. In a fafe mariner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leilure and means to collect all 
the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as Jafely 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, a nd fafely fhout around ; 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Drydert. 

2. Without hurt. 

God fafely quit her of her burthen, and with gentle travel, 
to the Hadding of your highnefs with an heir. Shak. H. VIII. 

Sa'feness. n.f [from fafe.] Exemption from danger. 

If a man fhould forbear his food or his bufinefs, ’till he had 
certainty of the Jafenefs of what he was going about, he rauft 
flarve and die difputing. South s Sermons. 

Sa'fety. n.f [from fafe.] 

j. Freedom from danger. 

To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To adt in fafety. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If her adts have been directed well. 

While with her friendly clay fhe deign’d to dwell. 

Shall fhe with fafety reach her priftine feat, 

Find her reft endlefs, and her blifs complete ? Prior . 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

3. Prefervation from hurt. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 

But mine own fafeties : you may be rightly jufi. 

Whatever I fhall think. Shak. Alacbeth. 

a . Cuftody } fecurity from efcape. 

Imprifon him ; 

Deliver him to Jafety , and return. Shak. King John. 

Sa'fflow. n.f. A plant. 

An herb they call fafflow , or baftard faffron, dyers ute for 
f car j et . Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sa'ffron. n.f [faf an, French, from faphar, Arabick. It 
was yellow', according to Davies in his Wclfh dictionary. 

Crcius, Latin ] 


SAG 

It hath a flower confifling of one leaf, which is fhaped like 
a lily*, fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix f e 
ments, and refting on the footflalk : the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-headed or 
crefted capillaments } but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, full 0 f 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and lono- nervous 
graffy leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each. There are Spring-flowering crocufes, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds' are ripe about the lat¬ 
ter end of April: the time of planting is in July. About the 
beginning of September they begin to fpire, and fometime af¬ 
ter appear the faffron flowers, which are gathered as well be¬ 
fore as after they are full-blown } and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning: the chives being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln : at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. The charts 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com¬ 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty-three 
pounds : the value of twenty-fix pounds of faffron, the com¬ 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fup- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds} and consequently the neat 
profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix fhives of faf- 

P eacham . 

Sa'ffron Bafard. n.f [< carthamus , Latin.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its charadters; 
but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. It is very 
much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it fpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the fhoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

Sa'ffron. adj. 'Vellow; having the colour of faffron. 

Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the faffron face. 

Revel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were {hut ? Shakefpeare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her faffron flame, 

I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

Now when the rofy morn began to rife, 

And wav’d her faffron ftreamer through the {kies. Dryden. 

To Sag. v. n. To hang heavy. 

The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fag with doubt, nor (hake with fear. Shakefp . 

To Sag. v. a. To load} to burthen. # 

SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [fagax, Latin.] 

1. Quick of feent. 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air } 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's ParadifeLof. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 

2. Quick of thought; acute in making diRoveries. 

Only fagacious heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 
them into general propofitions. Lccki. 

Saga'ciously. adv. [from fagacious.] 

1. With quick feent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

Saga'ciousness. n J. [from fagacious ] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

Saga'city. n f [ faga cite, French} fagacitas , Latin.] 

1. Quicknefs of Rent. 

2. Acutenefs of difeovery. 

It requires too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. South. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difeover what 
connexion there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difeovery or 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity 0 
after-ages. Code. 

Sa'gamore. n.f. 

1. [Among the American Indians.] A king or fupremc 

ruler. _ Batlci ' 

2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed in medicine. 

Sagf. n.f. [fauge, French } Jalvia, Latin.] A plant of whic 

the fchool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they loft t is 
verfe : 

Cur moriatur homo cui falvia crefcit in horto. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whole up¬ 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked; but tie 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching 01 *’ 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifes ^ 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which a ter^ 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, (hut U P 
an hulk, which before was the flower-cup : to which may 
added, that the ftamina do fomewhat refemble the os hyoi e ' 
Miller. g,. 
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Mihcn. 

Waller. 
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Sandys . 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Pope. 

Ainfw. 


By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmeli, we have as clear 
ideas of [age and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with Jdge the hard’ning cheefe ftie prefs’d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [fage, Fr. faggio, Ital.J Wife; grave; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reft, 

O matron fage, quoth {he, I hither came; Fairy ffueen. 

Vane, young in years, but in fage councils old. 

Than whom a better fenator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome. 

Can you expert that fhe fnould be fo fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage. 

Sage. n.f. [from the adjedlive.j A philofopher } 
gravity and wifdom. 

Though you profefs 

Yourfelves fuch fages ; yet know I no lefs, 

Nor am to you inferior. 

At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaftern fages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. 

For fo the holy Jages once did fing, 

That he our deadly forfeit fhould releaR, 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 

Groves, where immortal fages taught, 

Where heav’nly vifioris Plato fir’d. 

Sa'gely. adv. [fromfage.] Wifely; prudently. 

Sa'genkss. n.J. [from fage.] Gravity ; prudence. 

Sagi'ttal. adj. [from Jagitta , Lat. an arrow.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from its refemblance to ail 
arrow. 

His wound was between the fagittal and coronal futures to 
the bone. Wijeman*s Surgery. 

Sagi'ttary. n.f. [fagiitarius, Latin; fagittaire , French.] 

A centaur; an animal half man half horfe, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 

1 'he dreadful fagittary 

Appals our numbers. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 

Sa'go. n.f. A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 

Sa'ick n.f [ faica , Italian} faique, Fr.] A Turkifh veffel 
proper for the carriage of merchandife. Bailey. 

Said, preterite and part. pajf. of fay. 

1. AfoYefaid. 

King John fucceeded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 

2. Declared; {hewed. 

SAIL. n.f. [yejl, Saxon; feyhel,feyl, Dutch.] 

1. T he expanded ffieet which catches the wind, and carries on 
th'e veffel on the water. 

He came tbo late ; the {hip was under fail. Shakefpeare . 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the main fail 
to the wind. Arts xx\ ii. 40. 

I he gailey born from view by rifing gales. 

She follow’d with her fight and flyin % fails. Dryden. 

2. [In poetry.] Wings. 

He cutting way 

With his broad fails, about him foared round ; 

At laft, low ftooping with unwieldy fway, 

Snatch'd u p both horfe and man. Fairy Queen. 

3. A Hup; a veffel. 

A fail arriv’d 

rom Pompey’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death. Addif. Calo 

4. Sail is a collective word, noting the number of {hips. 

So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected fail 

Is fcatter d. , r 

it is written of Edgar, that he increafed the fleet he found 
two thoufand fix hundred fail. Raleigh's EJfays. 

A feLgncd teardeftroysus, againftwhom 

1ydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

Nor ten years conflift, nor a thoufand fail. Denham. 

f.«h C ? roml< “ 1 *° h,s arm y> who were difeouraged at the 
T r of . Seleucu ^ s fleet, confifting of an hundred fail that at 

hundred £?* *° 5d V^ ^ 

5- Tojlnfe Sa'.l. To lower the fail. 

M C andfo«vr t e h Sri! h c 0 n Uld ^ in ‘° t > uickfan ^ ^yjlrah 

6- A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp or fuperbrhy" ‘ 7 ' 

Margaret 1 

Mufty?n^ her/fl//, and learn a while to ferve 

Towl', Shake/. HenryVl 

, A1L ' v - n ' [from the noun.] J J 

l o be moved by the wind with fails. 

1. ToS n b °y t fea e,lti0nanything0f the /-% waggons. Mrs. 

3 - To^ VWU nowda "Serous, Pauladmoniflred them. ABs. 

To which the ftorcs of Crcefus, in the fcale 
ou!d look like little dolphins, when they fail 
In the vaft fhadow of the Britilh whale > J 
4 I o pais (moothly along;. 

Speak again bright angel! for thou art 
As Sl ° n0US t0 tb -‘ s fight, being o-er my head. 


Dryden. 


As is a winged mefferiger from heav'ri, 

When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, , 

And fails upon the bofom bf the air. Shak. Rofn. dnd Jtu- 
To Sail. v. a. 

1. To pafs by means of fails. 

A thoufand Chips were mann’d to fail the fe a. Dryden. 

View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 

Sailing the fpaces of the boundleis deep} 

To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d. Phillips. 

2. To fly through. 

Sublime fhe fails 

Th’ aerial [pace, and mounts the winged gale 3 . Pope. 

Sailer. \ n.f [failor is more ufual, J'ailer more analogical; 
Sailor. ) from fail.] Afeamari} one who praCtifes or under* 
{lands navigation. 

They had many times men of other countries that were no 
failors. Bacon. 

Batter’d by his iee they lay; 

The paffing winds through their torn canvas pi ay. 

And flagging fails on heartlefs failors fall. Dryden. 

Young Pompey built a fleet of large Chips, and had good 
failor: , commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot . 

Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo, deftends the jailer train. Pope's Odyfjey. 
Sailya'rd. n.f. [Jail and yard.] The pole on which the fail 
is extended. 

With glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning pall, 

As fpiit the jailyards. Dryden's fuvenal. 

Saim. n f. [Jaime, Italian.] Lard. It ftill denotes this iii 
Scotland : as fwine’s J'aim. 

Sain. 

Some obfeure precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
Sa'infoin. n.f [fainfoin, Fr.] A kind of herb. 

SAINT, n.f [faint, French } Jandius } Latin.] A perfon emi¬ 
nent for piety and virtue. 

To thee be worihip and thy faints for aye. Shakefp . 
She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms. 

Nor ope her lap to faint feducing gold. Shakefpeare . 

T. hen thus I cloath my naked villairiy 
With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of holy writ. 

And feem a faint, when moft I play the devil. Shakefpeare. 
Miracles are required bf all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a Joint in all other 
particulars. . Addif on on Italy. 

By thy example kings are taught to fway. 

Heroes to fight, and joints may learn to pray. Granville 
So unaffeCled, fo compos’d a mind; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d} 

The faint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 

To Saint, v. a. [from the noun ] To number among faints ; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree} to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thofe wretches ftill owned, and 
their per foils fainted, by a race of men of the fame {lamp? South. 

Over againft the church Hands a large hofpital, erecled by a 
Iboemaker, who has been beatified, though never fainted. Add. 
Thy place is here, fad fifter j come away : 

Once, like thy fell, I trembled, wept, and pray’d ; 

Love’s vidlim then, though now a fainted maid. Pobe. 

I o Saint, v. n. To ael with a {hew of piety. 

Whether the charmer finner it or faint it. 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. P ote 

Sai'nted. adj. [from faint.] ? 

I. Holy} pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal father 

Was a mo Pt fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Uftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

a. Uol'jt facred day ^ UvU ***& 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted* 

By your renouncement an immorral’fpirit. 

And to be talk d with in fincerity 

As with a faint. 0 ; i a 

• . Sbakejpeart. 

I ne crown virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants. 

Sain^ enthroi’d^ods on fuinteel hills. Mil,on. 

f his plant hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite bv 

17 ^ 7 ? ° f , r fialk V the fl “P conlZ oTo^e 

’ llc ‘l 1S divided into five parts, and exDanded • tVi*. 
ower confifts of five leaves expanded like a rofe, having many 
na in the centre furrounding a conical ovary whfch be^ 
comes a three-cornered pointed fruit, and is divILTnto three 
cells, containing many fmall feeds. There are thirtv f h 

of this plant, ot which the four firft forts *row wBd ^ndtS 
reft are exoticks. The firft fort ralUri G nn, and the 

e is ..fed in medicine Mill Q ° mmVU ^ 7 M ’ 

Saintlike adj. [faint like.} 

I. Suiting a faint ; hecomina a faint 
If ftill thou do’ft retain 

I he fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Glofs d over only with a ^intllke fliow, 

Otili thou art bound to vice. n j , m 

22 B Dryden 7 S PcrL 

2. Refembling 
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ii Refcmblitlg a faints 

I he king, in whofe time it patted, whom catholicks count 
a J(/intake and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon. 

Saintly, adj. [from faint.'] Like a faintj becoming a 
faint. 

I mention ftill 

Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne, 

/ Made famous in a land and times obfcure. Mi it. Par. Loft. 

Sa intship. n.ft [fcon\ faint.] The character or qualities of 
a faint. 

He that thinks his faintfhip licenfes him to cenfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 

r l his favours fomething ranker than the tenents of the fifth 
monarchy, and of fovereignty founded upon faintfhip. South. 
The devil was piqu’d fuch faintfhip to behold. 

And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 

Sake, n.f [yac, Saxon; faecke , Dutch.] 
i. Final caufe; end; purpofe. 

Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s fake , nor empire to affe<£t 
f or glory’s fake. Mi (tons P aradife Loft. 

The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 
only for fin’s fake. Tillotfon. 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart; 

Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 

Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s fake. Granville . 
2-. Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 

Would I were young for your fake , miftrefs Anne ! Shakefp. 
I he general fo likes your muttek, that he defires you, for 
love’s fake, to make no more noife with it. Shakefp. Othello. 
Sa'ker. n. ft [Saker originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey.] 

The cannon, blunderbufs, and faker , 

He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Pludibras. 

According to obfervations made with one of her majefty’s 
fakers , and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firft difeharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half feconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derham s Phyftco-Theology . 

Sa'keret. n.f [from faker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 

SAL. n. ft [Latin.] Salt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its patting off; as fal prunel. Floyer. 
Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gem¬ 
like fquares. It differs not in property from the common fait 
of the fait fprings, or that of the fea, when all are equally 
pure. Woodward’s Met. Fojf. 

Sal Ammoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Woodward. 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. [ falacis , Lat . falace, Fr. J Luftful; lecherous. 

One more Jalacious , rich, and old. 

Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden’s jfuven. Sat. 

Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind. Dryd Virg. 
Animals fplecned, grow extremely Jalacious. Arbuthnot. 
-£alaYiously. adv. [from falacious.] Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 
Sala'city. n.J. [ falacitas^Lat. from falacious.] Luft; lechery. 
Immoderate Jalacity and excefs of venery is fuppofed to 
fhorten the lives of cocks. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lynapha produces jala¬ 
city. Floyer on the Humours . 

SaYad. n. f. [ falade , Fr. falaet , Germ.] Food of raw herbs. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a falad ., which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

» My jallet days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Shakefpeare. 

You have, to rectify your palate. 

An olive, capers, or fome better falad , 

Ufh’ring the mutton. . Ben. fohnfon. 

Some coarfe cold Jalad is before thee fet; 

Fall on. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and fcilads , on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryden. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed falad: if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs; and fome of thofe plants which are potherbs 
in one family, are Jallad in another. Watts. 

SALAMA'NDER. n.J [falamandre, F r. falamandra, Lat.] An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
lonous. Ambrofe Parey has a pidlure of th» falamander, with a 
receipt for her bite; but there is no luch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infetSf. 

1 he falamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to ex- 
' tinguifh it. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

According to this hypothefis the whole lunar world is a tor¬ 
rid zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamandcrs which dwell therein. Glanv. Scepft 

Whereas it is commonly faid that a falamander extinguifheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


SAL 

The artift was fo encompafied with fire and fmoke 
hne would have thought nothing but a falamander couU vW 1 
been fafe in fuch a fituation. Add/ Jon’s G r 

Salamanders Hair . in. ft A kind of afbeftos, or 
SalamaNder’j Wool. S flax. mineraJ 

There may be fuch candles as are made of falamander', 
woof being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in thp k 
ing, and confumeth not. ^ urn " 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or part?’ 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or falamander’s hair. Woodw- i 
Sal am aNdrine. adj. [from falamander.] Refembling a ’ 
mander. aia ~ 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obferved a certain 
falamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in t h 
midft of fire, without being confumed or finged. Ste/?^ 6 
Sa'lary. n.f [ falaire , Fr. falarium, Latin.] * ^ 

1 . Salarium, or j alary , is derived from fal. Arbuthnot 

2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and falary, not revenge. Shak. Hamlet 
Several, perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. 

SALE, n.f [faaf Dutch.] ^ 

1. The a£t of felling. 

2. Vent; power of felling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns • 
for the countrymen will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they fhall 
have ready fale for them at thofe towns. Spenfer 

3. A publick and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market- 

au£tion. ’ 

Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 

f a J e \ ... . . Temple, 

4. otate of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for fale , and only, the gift of the 

g ods * Shakefp. Cymbelim, 

Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 
Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 
They’d fet to Jale. Milton’s Agonifes. 

The more money a man fpends, the more muft he endea¬ 
vour to increafe his flock; which at laft fets the liberty of a 
commonwealth to fale. Addifon. 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
fallow , in which fifli are caught. 

To make bafkets of bulrufhes was my wont; 

Who to entrap the fifli in winditig fale 
Was better feen ? Spenfer , 

SaYeable. adj. [fiomfale.] Vendible; fit for fale; market¬ 
able. 

I can impute this general enlargement of faleable things to 
no caufe fooner than the Corniftiman’s want of vent and 
money. Carm . 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or Iefs quan¬ 
tities of any faleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Locke. 

Sa'lf.ableness. n.J, [from faleable.] The ftate of being 
faleable. 

SaYeably. adv. [from faleable.] In a faleable manner. 
SaYebrous. adj. [falebrojus , Latin.] Rough; uneven; 

rugged. 

Salesman, n.f [fale and man.] One who fells cloatls 
ready made. 

Poets make characters, as falefmen cloaths; 

We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 

SaYework. n.f [Jale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done. 

I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s falework. Shakefp. As you like it. 

S A’LI ANT. adj. [French.] Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
ture, and ftanding fo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point of the efeut- 
cheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from rampant. Harris. 
SA'LJANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 
himfelf. Peacbam . 

Sa'lieNT. adj. [ Latin.] 

1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both Tides moving together, as frogs, and faiunt 
animals, is properly called leaping. Brown s Vulg. Err, 

2. Beating; panting. 

A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreft. 

Expels and entertains the purple gueft. Blackmon * 

3. Springing or fhooting with a quick motion. 

Who beft can fend on high 

The falient fpout, far ftreaming to the fky. Tope. 

SaYine. ] adj. [ falinu\ , Latin.] Confifting of fait; con- 
SaYinous. ) ftituting fait. 

We do not eafily aferibe their induration to cold; but ra 
thcr unto falinous fpirits and concretive juices. Brown. 

This faline fap of the veflels, by being refufed reception ot 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hottile manner, by J) 
ing the radical moiflure. Harvey on Confwnpuon- n 



SAL 

If a very fmall quantity of any fait or vitriol be diflblved in 
a areat quantity of water, the particles of the fait or vitriol 
w jU not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpccie 
than the water; but will evenly drffufe themfelves into all the 
water, fo as to make it as faline at the top as at the bottom. 

Newton s Opt. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline , no¬ 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SaYigots. n.f A kind of thiftle. Ainfworth. 

SALIVA, n.f [Latin. J Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftriftly fignifies that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. Quincy. 

Not meeting with difturbance from the faliva , I the 
fooner extirpated them. Wifemcm’s Surgery . 

Sa'lival. I adj. [from Jaliva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, 
which, by fmall canals, like the falival, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The neceflity of fpittle to diflolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the falivary dutfts of ani¬ 
mals which ruminate, extremely open : fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want falivary glands. 

Arbutlmot cn Aliments. 

ToSaYivate. v. a. [from faliva , Latin.] To purge by the 
falival glands. 

She was prepoflefled with the fcandal of falivating , and 
went out of town. < Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Saliva tion. n. j. [from falivate.] A method of cure much 
pradii fed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
caufes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Quincy 

Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will make a fmali 
fal,vat,m. Grew's Cofmol. 

Samvous. af. [from faliva.] Confifting of fpittle; havin'* 
the nature of fpittle. 0 

There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, through the 
abundance of J'alivous humour flowing upon it. wtfeman 
SaYlET. 1 r r . J 

SaYleting. ) n 'J' t- corru P ted by pronunciation from falad.] 

I tried upon fallet oil. ft r 

Sow fome eiriy filleting. Mortimer's HusimVi. 

Sallia.vce. n.f. [from fal!y.\ The a& of ilfuing forth j faljy 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 7 

Now mote I weet, 

SirGuyon, why with fo fierce falliance 

And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Fain ©««« 

A S “ Wi Latln ' ] A tfee ° f the 2 enus of wMw! 

Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 

Remain to cut to flay thv vines. r> 7 

stuyfyeirot Vd0 ' Ge ™ an ’ “ aCki fak ’ French ’ 2uhJ 

w hat a deal of brine 

Hath wafht thy j allow cheeks for Rofaline ? Shakefpeare 
he feene of beauty and delight is chang’d : 

No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes • 

But haggard grief, lean-looking fallow care, 

And pining ddeontent, a rueful train, 

/ Lwe 1 on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 

Sallowmess. n.f. [from fallow] Yellownefe; fickly^X 

beaL^'otLnflimf'al C ° the celebra 'ed 

guifhable from thofe of France malC0 them diftin- 

SA'LLY. n.f [faille, French.] ' 

1. Eruption ; iffue from a place befieged; quick eu re r s 

1 he deputy fat down before the townL th tr r c 
Winter months; durine which he fpaCeof three 

Spaniards, but they wefe beaten 17 ^ 1^ ^ 

2. Range; excurfion. ° ls * Bacon. 

a^traS a it C rS b d etter ’ ° f «n 

-ill-horfe ^ftiU^W 6 J^ck ,,lhe ^likc 
3 - gat, volatile or fpnghtly exertion. ' L ° de ' 

f ° r/A ° f wit * »>ut whence 

ftolick, w m'Xf 

1,'. .fCTyCr"' anii lhis 'kcunlon w elleemed 

Ts but ajally of youth. n . Wotton. ( 

have written , • . -LJcti huTn s Sophy 

have thought on • f ome r a <v g ? ) vh ' C ’ we ma y w '<b never to 
to youth. " ' of levity ought to be imputed 

Y he epifodical part, ma-V ni Swift. 

the P nn ce of Wales and Ealftaff’s h ° eXtrava g ant /^N of 
vention. raUt<ltt s humour, is of his own in- 

Shakefpears Illuftrated. 


SAL 

To SaYly. v.r.. [from the noun.] IN make aft cniptiori; ic 
ifliie out. 

The Turks /allying forth, received thereby great hurt. Knolk 
The noife of fome tumultuous fLht: 

7 'hey break the truce, and Jally out by night. Drydeti, 

The fummons take of the fame trumpet's call, 

To Jally from one port; or man one publick wall. Tate; 
SaYlyport. n.f [fatly arid port.] Gate at which Tallies are 
made. 

My flipptry foul had quit the fort. 

But that fhe flopp’d the fallyport. Cleaveland- 

. Love to our citadel reforts y 

Through thofe deceitful fallyports ; C 

Our fentinels betray our forts. Denham. 3 

SaYmagundi. n.f. [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 
gout , or Jale a mon gout .] A mixture of chopped meat 

and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
onions. 

SATMON. n.f [falrnoi Latin; faumon^ French.] 

The falmon is accounted the king of frefh-water fifli, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad¬ 
mits no tin6lure of brackiflinefs. He is faid to breed or caft: 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Auguft : fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or fpawn, after the melter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over with gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s protection; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element, makes it brood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlets early in the 
Spring; having fpent their appointed time, and done this na¬ 
tural duty in the frefh waters, they haite to the fea before 
Winter, both the melrer and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves the age of a falmon exceeds not ten years: his growth 
is very hidden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from a famlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in as 
Ihort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. Waltons Angler . 

They poke them with an inftrument fomewhat like tho fal- 
mon fpear. Carew’s Survey of CornwaL 

They take falmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo & throw 
them °n land. Cmew- 

rilries, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, J a Imon and 

q t / rout * Peacham. 

da lmontrout. n.f A trout that has fome refemblance to a 
falmon ; a famlet. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the fea falmontrouts as 
• ™ u ch different from others, in fhape and fpots, as fheep differ 
in their fhape and bignels. Walton’s Angler.. 

ALPI CON. n.f [In cookery.] A kind of farce put into 
holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. ^ai'ey 

hALsAMENTANious. eftj. [falfamentarius, Latin.] Belonging 
to fait things. 

Sa lsify. n. ft [Latin.] A plant. 

Salftfy, or the common fort of goatfbeard, is of a very long 
oval figure, as if it were cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 
m the /paces between the ilreaks, which are fharp pointed 
towards the end. > Mortim r’s Hu/bandry. 

oaisoa CID adj [fallus and acidus, Latin.] Having a tafte 
compounded of faltnefs and fournefs. 

IheJalfoacids help its pafling off; as fal prunel. Flour 
Salsugxnous. adj. [falfugo, Latin. ] Saltilh; fomewhat 

The diftinflion of falts, whereby they are diferiminated 
into acid, volatile, or falfuginom, if I ma y fo call the fugitive 
fairs of animal fubftances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear 
C A tN uc|1 ufe in natural philofophy. J T P „f 

^French'}' ^ G ° thiCk ’ rEak ’ SaXOn ; Latin i A 

’‘/fur ab ° dy Wh ° fe two e(r « nt 'al properties feem tobedif- 

buftib L'kft Ster ’ andapUn e ent fa P° r; ic is an adtiveincom- 
buft.ble ubftance: ,t gives all bodies confidence, and pre¬ 
late Th r ° m COi ; rUpti ? n ’ and occar >°''s all the variety of 

[fibntial fi A cn tbre J e klnds of falts > volatile, and 

i fijfl is drawn by calcining the matter then 

tiN in °6i C a ^) CS in a ^° 0< ^ dea ^ water: this the folu- 

rem ^ and a11 tlle moifture evaporated, when the fait 

fait aiI Efl U t■ I?i f ° rm , at the bottom : chis is ^lled a lixivious 

mais and rn U “ ' N'a dr3Wn ch ' efly fr<>m the parts of a ni- 
j id lome putrified parts of vegetables: it rifes enfilv 

and ,s the moft volatile of any. The eflemia f, iJl } ’ 

W the juice of plants by cryftalization “ k 

liberality, the foice and fait that fears’ a'man ' Talf 
He perfidioufly has given up, 
or certain drops of ;alt, y OU r city Rome, 

I o his wife and m- ther. c/ 7/7 ; r • ; 

Since falts differ mnrY i • r r L onolanus. 

acid, and fome urinous ’tlfeT {o ™ volatd c, fome 

are, that it is eafilv difl'ol i i W ° A ua lties wherein they agree 
t is ealiiy d.floluble in water, and affects the palate 

Boyle. 

A particle 


. .. .o v-aujy UUIOJUO 

with a iapour, good or evil. 





















































































































































































































































































SAL 

A particle of fait may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
in the circumference. Newtons Opt. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
fharp or pungent to the tafte, and difloluble in water ; but af¬ 
ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelves into angular figures. Woodward. 

2. Tafte ; fmack 

Though we arejuftices and dodfors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have fome J'alt of our youth in us; we are the Tons 
of women. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

3. Wit; merriment. 

Salt. adj. 

Ik Having the tafte of fait: as fait fifh. 

We were better parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. Sbakefp. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shakef Coriolanus . 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that fait water will 
diflolve fait put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 

2. Impregnated with fait. 

Hang him, mechanical fait butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Sbakef Merry Wives of Windfor . 

A leap into fait waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon . 

3. Abounding with fait. 

He fhall inhabit the parched places in the wildernefs in a 
fait land, and not inhabited. fer. xvii. 6. 

In Chelhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the fait fprings on them, always after rain. Mortirn. 

4. [Salax, Lat.] Lecherous; falacious. 

Be a whore ftill: 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. Sbakefp. Timon . 

All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

7 'his new married man, approaching here, 

Whofe fait imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Sbakefp . 

To Salt. v. a. [from the noun.] To feafon with fait. 

If the offering was of flelh, it was falted thrice. Brown. 

Sa'lt-pan. 1 n. f. [fait and pan, or pit.] Pit where fait is 
Sa'lt-pit. 5 got. 

Moab and Ammon fhall be as the breeding of nettles, fait - 
pits , and a perpetual defolation. Zeph. ii. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them falinas falt-pans , that you may 
extradf fait out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. Bacon. 

The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke 
of Somerfet’s falt-pans near Whitehaven. Woodward on Foffils. 

Sa'ltant. adj. [ faltans, Latin.] Jumping; dancing. 

Salta'tion. n.f [ faltatio , Latin.] 

1. The a< 5 t of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for faltation , their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

if the great artery be hurt, you will difeover it by its falta¬ 
tion and florid colour. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Sa'ltcat. n.f. 

Many give a lump of fait, which they ufually call a 
faltcat , made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affedt the place. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Saltce'llar. n.f. f fait and cellar.] Veflel of fait fet on the 
table. 

When any fait is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the faltcellar. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

Sa'lter. n.f. [from fait.] 

1. One who falts. 

2. One who fells fait. 

After thefe local names, the moft have been derived from 
occupations; as fmith, falter , armorer. Camden s Remains. 

Sa'i.tern. n.f A fait work. 

A lump of fait, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofe at the falterns , makes the pigeons much afte# the 
pj ace> Mortimers Husbandry. 

Sa lti'nbaNCO. n.f. [ faltare in banco , to climb on 2 bench, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.] A quack or mountebank. 

Saltinbancoes , quackfalvers, and charlatans deceive them: 
were Tfop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not (peak 
their fallacies. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

He play’d the faltinbanco's part, 

Transform'd t’ a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 

Sa'ltier. n.f [faulticre, French.] 

A faltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew s crofs, and 
by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal : 
in French it is called un fautcir: it is an honourable bearing. 

Peacharn cn Blazoning. 

Saltish, adj. [from/?//] Somewhat fait. . 

Soils of a faltijb nature improve fandy grounds. Mortimer. 

Sa'i.ti.ess. adj. [from fait ] Infipid ; not tailing of (alt. 

Sa'ltly. adv. [from fait.'] With tafte of (alt; in a (alt manner. 


SAL j|| 

Sa'ltness. f [from fait.] Tafte of fait. 

Salt water pafling through earth, through ten veffeis, 
within another; hath not loft its faltnefs , fo as to become pot 
able; but drained through twenty, become frefh. Bacon 
Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick : men ought to 
find the difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon 

Sa'ltpetre. n.f. [Jal petree, Latin; fnl petre,Yr.] Nitre* * 
Nitre, or faitpetre, having a crude and windy fp irit, bv th<- 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. Bacon 

Nitre or faltpetre , in heaps of earth, has been extracted if 
they be expofed to the air, fo as to be kept from rain. Lock 

Salvabi'lity. n.f. [from falvable.] Polfibility of beino- re ^ 
ceived to everlafting life. 

Why do we Chriftians fo fiercely argue againft the falvabi - 
lity of each other, as if it were our wilh that all Ihould be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fedt. Decay of Pi e t y 

SA'LVABLE. adj. [from Jalvo , Latin.] Poflible to be faved." 
Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro¬ 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn¬ 
ing of many whom thofe left Jalvable. Decay of P' le ty 

Salvage, adj. [ faulvage , French; felvaggio , Italian, from 
fdva , Latin.] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now fpoken and 
written favage. 

May the Effexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller . 

A favage race inur’d to blood. Dryden. 

Salva'tion. n.f [from falvo, Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of meer 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens falvation , and all mens 
endlefs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceflarily deny the other. Hooker. 

Him the moft High, 

Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw’ft, receive; to walk with God 
High in falvation , and the climes of blifs. 

Exempt from death. Milton's Parad. Loft, b.xi. 

Sa'lvatory. n.f [ falvatoire , French.] A place where any 
thing is preferved. 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what falvatories or repofitories the fpecies of 
things paft are conferved. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

SALU'jBRIOUS. adj. [falubris, Latin.] Wholfome; health* 
ful; promoting health. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillips. 

Muft we then refign our worthy paftor to the falubrious air 
of Kiltearn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the groiTer 
vapours of Invernefs ? Macbean s Remonf ranee. 

Salu'brity. n.f. [from falubrious.] Wholfomenefs; health- 
fulnefs. 

Salve, n.f. [This word is originally and properly falf which 
\\M\r\g Jalves in the plural, the fingular in time was borrowed 
from it: yealp, Saxon, undoubtedly from falvus , Latin.] A 
glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts ; an emplafter. 

Let us hence, my fov’reign, to provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak. Henry VI. 

Go ftudy jalve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant’s leg, or his fore eye. Cleaveland. 

Sleep is pain’s eafieft falve , and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 

The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 

For which no other Jalve could have been found. Walter. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were (lain; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

2 . Help; remedy. 

If they fhall excommunicate me, hath the dodlrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond . 

To Salve, v. a. [ falvo , Latin; or from the noun.] 

1. To cure with medicaments applied. 

Many fkilful leeches him abide. 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen. 

It fhould be to little purpofe for them to falve the woun , 
by making proteftations in difgrace of their own adfions. Hook. 

The which if I perform, and do furvive, 

I do befeech your majefty may falve ^ 

The long grown wounds of my intemperature. Sb. H. 

2. To help; to remedy. 

Some feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, ’till all do tafte of fhame. . bidnp. 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is boti u 
enough for profe, and ftately enough for verfe, hath long 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which c * u > 
when as fome endeavoured to Jalve and cure, they P at< ^ e 
the holes with rags from other languages. . i ctl d 

9. To help or (lively a falvo , an excufe, or refervation. 

Ignorant I am not how this is falved.i they do it u 


Ig 

the truth is made manifeft. 


Hooker • 

My 
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My more particular. 

And that which moft with you fhould falve my going, 

Js Fulvia’s death Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The fchoolmen were like the aftronomers, who, to falve 
pheenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks and epicy¬ 
cles ; fo they, to Jalve the practice of the church, had devifed 
a great number of ftrange pofitions. Bacon. 

There muft be another (fate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and falve all irregular appearances Atterbury. 

This conduct might give l jorace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a Iofs to bring any difficult matter to an iffue, 
belaid his hero afleep, and this Ja.vid all difficulty. Broome. 

4. [From falve, Latin.] To falute. Obfolete. 

Tbatftranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly Jalved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwered as courtefy became Fairy Queen. 

Sa'lver. n f [A veflel, I fuppofe, ufed at firft to carry away of 
fave what was left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. 

Be has printed them in fuch a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a Angle plate; and is of 
opinion, that a falver of fpeefators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a Jalver of fweetmeats. Addif. 
Between each a <51 the tremb 1 ing falvers ring, 

From foup to fweetwine. Pope. 

SA'LI‘ 0 . n.f. [from falvo jure, Latin, a form ufed in granting 
any thing : as falvo jure putci.] An exception; a referva¬ 
tion ; an excufe. 

They admit many falvces, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. King Charles. 

It will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf ofF at Jaft with 
fom e falvo or diftinction, and be his own confeflbr. L'EJlr. 

If others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeflions of loyalty, with any private falvoes 
or evafions, they would do well to confider thofe maxims in 
which all cafuifts are agreed. Addifon. 

Salutariness, n j, [from falutary.] Wholfomenefs; qua¬ 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SA'LUTARY. adj. [fdlutaire, Er. jalutaris, Latin.] Whol- 
fome; healthful; fafe; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 

It was want of (aith in our Saviour’s countrymen, which 
hindered him irom /bedding among them the falutary emana- 
tions oi his divine virtue ; and he did not many mighty works 
^ there, becaufe of their unbelief. ° " Bentley . 

Salutation. n - f [. falutation , Fr. falutatio, Latin.] The 

act or (tile of faluting; greeting. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done falutation to the morn. Sbakefp. R. HI. 

Thy kingdom’s peers 
Speak my /alutation in their minds ; 

Vv hofe voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Flail, king of Scotland! Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

On her the angel hail 
Beftow d, the holy falutati r .n ufed 
To Well Mary. ' 

^n a ! publick meetings, or private addrefll-s, ufe thofe forms 
or jalutatton^ reverence and decency, ufuai amongft the moft 

fober perrons. Tayhr’s Rule cf living holy. 

Oourt and ftate he wifely fhuns; 

Nor brib'd, to fenWe falutatmns runs. Dryden’s Horace. 

J o bA LU TE> v a% [j a i uto ^ Latin ; Jaluer , French.] 

‘ • 10 greet; to hail. J 

1 he golden (un falutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

<jal,ops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. Shakef. Tit. And. 

„ t One hour hence 

2 To W if/L y0Ur v 2Ce ° f Y ° rk aS mother - Shak. R. III. 

^ 10 pieale ; to gratify. 

Would I had no being. 

If this falute my blood a jot; °it faints me, 

a o tmme what follows. tj wi-tt 

L To kifs. obalejp. HenryVIW. 

Salu'te. n.f [from the verb.] 
i. oalutation; greeting. 

cieltAafrA P .W in S for thofe that Sneeze is more an- 
o, what avails me now that honour hioh 

k,°: l ave JT e ' v ’ d , of God > or thatD 

j y favour d, among women bleft I Pm-nd 7? 

%% & -- « - 

tbree^entl t,0UblC m) ’ with the fi^S^ofTur 

2 A kifs. Add'jon. 
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Saluti'ferous. adj. [falutifer^ Latin.] Healthy ; bringing 

health. \ 

The king commanded him to go to the fouth of France, 

believing that nothing would contribute more to the reftor- 
ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutiferous air of 
Montpelier. Dennis's Letters . 

SAME, adj . [famo. Go thick; fam?no, Swedifh.] 

1. Not different; not another; identical; b 7 ng of the like 
kind, fort, or degree. 

Mifo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphialus. Sidney . 

. The tenor of man s woe 

Holds on the fame. Mi. ton. 

Th’ etheriai vigour is in all the faiiie^ 

And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal flame. Dryden's AEn. 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objedts tindtured with the J'ame colour ; as we fee what¬ 
ever is beheld through a coloured glafi, appears of the fame 
colour with the ^.lafs. liay on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but if you 
confider what money muft be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the cafe will be much the fame. Locke. 

1 he fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the fame animal. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the J'ame he fpends. 

Who fpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 

Sa'meness. n.f. [from fame.] Identity; the ftate of being 
not another ; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion may eafily 
fall out, where there is the J'amenejs of duty, allegiance, and 
fubjeclion. King Charles. 

if all courts have a famenefs in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends. Swift. 

Sa'mlet. n.f [ falmonet, or fabnonlet.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves the age of a falmon exceeds not 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden : after he is got into 
the lea he becomes from a famlet , not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a lalmon, in as fhort a time as'a gofling becomes a goofe. 

Waitin's Angler. 


S,ilu'ti!r er « b « here * 'over’s kifs. R ofc 

r <-R. »• f. [from. falute.] He who felutes. 


'common. 


Samphire, n.f. [faint Pierre, French; rithmum , Latin.} 
A plant preferved in pickle. 

I he leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
trifid : the flowers grow in an umbel, each confiftino; of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the empalement of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confifting of two plain and gently 
Itreaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fliore, where it is wafhed by the fait water. 
It is greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 

Flangs one that gathers J'amphire : dreadful trade ! 

, Rethinks he feems no bigger than his head. Sbakefpi 

Sample, n.f [from example.] A fpecimen ; a part of the 
whole fliown that judgment maybe made of the whole. 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himfelf 
would bring them ssfample of the oar. Raleigb. 

I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo: ’tis (ufficient if I bring a fample of fome goods in 
this voyage. _ Dryden. 

I defign this but for & fample of what I hope more fully to 

dl ^ . . Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

determinations of juftice were very fummary and decifivc 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 
lorn efamples of this kind. AMtr,*, 

From moft bodies J 

Some little bits afk leave to flow; 

And, as through thefe canals they roll. 

Bring up a fample of the whole. Prior 

o Sa’mplb. v. a. To fliow fomething fimilar. Ainfwbrtb\ 

Sampler, n.f. [exemplar, Latin; whence it is fometimes 
written fampler J] A pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. y 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my dciire to fet out, which is impoffible. Sidnev 
Fan I hilomela, {he but loft her tongue. 

And in a tedious fampler few’d her mind. Shak. Tit. Andr. 

vv e created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on on efamplar, fitting on one cufhion; 

Both warbling of one fong, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 

Had been incorp’rate. r; , r 

Coarfe complexions, ™ fpcare. 

And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
l he jaenplet. and to teize the hOufewife’s wool. Milton 

haby. aW her f0ber OVCr a - gay over a S 

S ' :Lat!n - ] Curab!e; 

Sanction, n.f [ fanatic , Latin.] The aft of curing. 

?3 ^ Confider 
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Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Sa native, adj. [from jano.] Powerful to cure; healing. 

The vapour ol coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

Sa nativeness. n.f. [from fanative .] Power to cure. 

Sanctifica iion. n.f. [fandlifcation, Fr. fromfandlifco,\o\n 
Latin.] 

1. T he {fate of being freed, or a£t of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

The grace of his fanelification and life, which was firft re- 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The aCt of making holy; confecration. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kifles it: after this follows a long prayer for the fanfiifcation 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stilling fleet. 

SaYctifieR. n.f [from ftnklify.] He that fandtifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the fanftifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
°ne. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. [ fanftifier , Fr. fanElifico , Latin.] 

I» f o free from the power of fin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fanflifieth 
to the purifying of the flefh, how much more {hall the blood 
ofChrift? Neb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath fanftified thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muft fanftify by a reverend 
<md holy ufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath fanfiifled fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
*1 <T King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direct caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fanftify thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What a&ions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and fanftifies a virtuous man ? * Addifln. 

3. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanftify the blifs by law. Dry den. 

4. To fecure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, fanftifies the line. Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious. adj. [from j'anftimcnia , Latin.] Saintly; 
having the appearance of fanClity. 

A janftimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will notfervethe turn. L'Efl. 

Sa'nctimony. • n.f. [ fanftimonia , Latin.] Holinefs; feru- 
pulous aufterity; appearance of holinefs. 

If fanftimony , and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou (halt enjoy her. Shah. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftere fanftimony, {he accom- 
plifti’d. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difereet princes {hould be¬ 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanftimony. Ral. 

Sa'nction. n.f. [fanftion, French ; fanftio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of confirmation which gives to any thing its obliga¬ 
tory power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a Have, 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanftion in. Ben. Johvfl Catil. 

Againft the publick functions of the peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Dryden's dEn. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanftion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

By the laws of men, enadted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforted.; that is, not enjoined by the fanftion of penal- 

' ties, to be inflicted upon the perfon that {hall not be found 
grateful. South s Set ?nons. 

The fatisfa&ions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac¬ 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftricteft profeflors of reafon have added the fanftion of 
their teftimony. Watts. 

This word is often made the fanftion of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanftion and authority, it is only yet a private 
wor l c . w Baker on Learning. 

2. A Jaw; a decree ratified. Improper. 

’Tis the firft fanftion nature gave to man, 

Each other to affift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa'nctitude. n f [from fanftus, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 

nefs; faintlinefs. 

In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker {hone. 

Truth, wifdom, fanftiiude , ferene and pure. Milton. 


Shakefp , 


save. 


Milton, 


Sa'nctity. n f. [Janftitqs, Latin.] 

1. Holinefs; the ftate of being holy. 

At his touch, 

Such fanftify hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. 

God attributes to place 
No fanftity , if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 

2. Goodnefs; the quality of being good ; purity; godlineis*, 1 

This youth 
I reliev’d with fuch fanftity of love. 

And to his image, which mc.thought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakefpeare 

It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more increafed by the ftrength of their arms 
than the fanftity of their manners. Addiion 

3. Saint; holy being. ^ 

About him all the fanftiiies of heav’n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt ranee. Mdton. 

To Sa'nctuarise. v. n. [from fanftuary .] To {belter by 
means of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fhould murder favftuarifc. Shakefp 

SA'NCTUARY. n.f. [fanftuaire,Yr. fanftuarium, Latin.] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enough, 

Shall we defire to raze the fanftuary , 

And pitch our evils there. Shakefeare. 

They often plac’d 

Within his fandluary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fandluary , and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum : whence a fandluary 
man , one who takes fhelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fandluary. Shakefp. R. III. 

I’ll hence forthwith unto the fandluary, 

To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. Shak. H. VI. 

Oft have I heard of fandluary men ; 

But fandluary children, ne’er ’till now. Shake/. R. III. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves fandluary men. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fandluary man was protected from his credi¬ 
tors, yet his goods out of fandluary fhould not. Bacon's H. VII, 

This our high place, our fandluary , our hill. Milton. 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted will 
be fure to take fandluary in the fens. L'Eflrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire ; but fome reliques of it took fandluary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

SAND, n.f [find, Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of {tone not conjoined, or {tone broken to powder. 

That finer matter called fand , is no other than very fmall 
pebbles. Woodward. 

Here i’ th ' fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poft unfanCtified. Shakef. K. Lear. 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue ! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I ftay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
fand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to referibe, king Philip {hewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and fand box. Howel- 
If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veffel, and that 
veflel exaCIly ftopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fur¬ 
nace, whofe beat may be conftant, the corpufcles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
conne&ed to one another, that they will appear in the form of 
a red powder. Boyle. 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with fand bags did of old. Hudibras. 

The force of water cafts gold out from the bowels 0 
mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. JVoodu% 

Celia and I, the other day, . 

Walk’d o’er the fand hills to the fea. Pi tor. 

2. Barren country covered with fands. # . , 

Moft of his army being {lain, he, with a few of his fnen s > 
fought to fave themfelves by flight over the defert fands. Kn.hes- 

Her fons fpread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian finds. 

SaYdal. n.f [ fandale , Fr. fandalium , Latin.] A loofe oe. 

Thus fung the uncouth Twain to th’ oaks and rills, 

While the Hill morn went out with fandals grey. Mnton. 

From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver. 

And Lycian bow' are gold : with golden fandals . 

His feet are fhod. 
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The fandals of celeftial mold. 

Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold. 
Surround her feet. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Sa'ndaRAK. n.f [ J'andaraque , French; fandaraca, Latin.] 

\ A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
ar fen i c k. Bailey. 

2 A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. Bailey. 

SaYdblind. adj [fand and blind.] Having a dcfeCf in the 
eyes, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. 

* My true begotten father, being more than fandblind , high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Sandbox Tree. n.f. [hura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funnel-fhaped flower, conlifting of one leaf, which 
is fpread open at the brim, and ilightly cut into twelve parts : 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular compreffed fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh flat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fullvripe;. burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
fion, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderable diftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica Miller. 

SaYded. adj. [from .fand.] 

1. Covered with fand ; barren. 

In well fanded lands little or no fnow lies. Mortimer. 

The river pours along 
Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the J'anded valley floating fpreads. Thomfon. 

2 . Marked with fmall fpots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So fiew’d, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls; 

Slow in purfuit; but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. Shakefpeare. 

SaYderling. n.f A biid. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, finder lings, pewets, 
and mews. Careiu. 

SaYders. n.f [fantalum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 

S ree ”* Bailey. 

Aromatize it with finders. Wifeman's Surrerv. 

SaYdever. n.f. 

That which our Englifii glaffmcn call fandever, and the 
French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, fuinde~ 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the fupcifluous fait, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

SaYdish. adj. [from J'and .J Approaching to the nature of 
fand ; loofe ; not clofe; not compadt. 

Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefii fandijh earth 
taken from under the turf. Evelyn's Kalendak 

Sandstone, n.f. [fand and yfer.] Stone of a loofe and 
friable kind, that ealily crumbles into fand. 

Grams of gold i wfandflonc. grey, variegated with a faint o-reen 

and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned 

1 ,c V but CVer y llunclred weight yields about an ounce of 

SA 0 ™ rr /■ Woodward. 

candy, adj. [from fand.] 

1. Abounding with fand ; full of fand. 

I fhould not fee the Jancly hourglafe run, 

But I fhould think of {hallows and of flats. Shakefpeare. 
Safer fhall he be on the Jandy plains. 

Than where caftles mounted ftand. Shakefb H VF 

to cir" e ^ l ° n ^ defert, dry, an & Jandy, that travellers are fain 
carry water on their camels. Broivn's Vulg. Errours 

Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plouah 
a 0I j ^ ie Cat ^ e kmo, with fandy ftones 
And gravel o’er-abounding. Ph'll's 

, C, rn er/ Tr Wi ] dswert -'>' el,owha rvcfts fpread. iw 

2. Confifting of fand ; unfolid. * 

J!a° U V° bottomed U P°" the fandy foundation of nerfonal 

S iV Jd r y ; “T te I 0 "® lived ’ Bncm IS 

■■ ad). [Janus, Latin.] Sound ; healthy. Baynard wrote 

S .tNG 'lT P refcmn S the body in a fane and found ftate ' 
oang. I he preterite of fmg. 

^ ^ Mcffes and ifrael this fong unto the Lord. Ex.xv 
Thee next they fang, of all creation firft 

SanguiYerous. adj. [Jamuifer Latin 1 C ’ • Jl / l:ton ' 
Tl-m • J L y 5 J-atm.j Lonveyine b ood 

muffles 0 th C e °r gatl ° n -° f , t} ] C nerVCS is b -nche S d to he 
nuicies or the face, particularly the cheeks -urlWo r 

Jerr.us veflels it twifts about. DerhaV'pi, 

Sanguifica'tion >, / r r r • f m s "hyfho-Tbeo ogy. 

Afthmatick perfon hat ’ “ * g °° d fate ' 

perlons have voracous appetites, and confe- 
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quently, for want of a right fanguifi'cation, are Icucophlegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot on A aments. 

SaY’GUIFJER. n.f [fanguis and facio, Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifers , and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Sa Yc uif y. v. n. [fanguis and facio , Latin.] To produce 
blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguify, and egrnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. Hale. 

SaYguinary. adj. [ fanguinarius , Lat. fanguinaire, French ; 
from fanguis , Latin.] Cruel; bloody; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or by Janguinary 
perfections to force confciences. Bacon. 

The feene is now more fanguinary , and fuller of a<Tors : 
never was fuch a confufed myfterious civil v/ar as this. Howel. 

Paflion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and fanguinary. Broome's Votes on the Odyjfey. 

SaYguinary. n.f [fanguis , Lat.] An herb. Ainfwortb. 
SaYguine. adj. [ fanguin , Fr. janguineus , from fanguis, Lat.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided me about the rofe I wear ; 

Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 
Did reprefent my mafter’s blufhing cheeks. Shak. H. VI. 

A ftream of necl’rous humour iffuing flow’d 
Sanguine. ' Milton. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown.' Dryden. 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 

T lie weaver, diarm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

2. Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 
The cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as fanguine 

from melancholy, yet they are frequently united. Gov. of Tongue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of fanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all fuch apprehensions. Swift. 

Sanguine, n.f. [fromfanguis.] Blood colour. 

A griefly wound, 

From which forth gufti’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, - 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around. 

And in deep fanguine dy’d the graffy ground. Fa. Queen. 
Sa nguineness. \n*f. [from fanguine.] Ardour ; heat of ex- 
Sa nguini ty. 3 pe&ation; confidence. Sanguinity is per¬ 
haps only ufed by Swift. 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou¬ 
rage, or Janguinenefs of temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence ; which keeps itfelf a diftind principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

SanguiYeous adj. • [fanguineus, Latin ; fanguin, French.] 

1. Commuting blood. J 

Tins animal of Plato containeth not only fanguinesus and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 

A , IeS * j. . , Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethonck conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fanguineous. Arbuthnot 

SaYhedrim. n.f [fynedrium, Latin.] The chief council 

higherieft feT.dT'’^"’ 2 ° f ° V6r whom the 

SaYicle. n.J. [fanicle, Fr. fanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

t is an umbelliferous plant, and its flower confifts of five 
leaves, placed orbicularly; but bent back to the centre of the 

comnnf ^ em P alement ’ w, ^h becomes a fruit 

fid^ bm n! f tW ° fe f S ’ u hlCh are §ibb0US and P rickJ y on one 
Ude, Put plain on the other. Tt/ttn 

SA'NIES. n.J. [Latin ] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 
ter tha C n Sa alite,eyLS Und ' ldn ’ fV mat ' 

S YoTweiYgeftTpuY''" ] RUnni " S " thi " ^ 

1 pr ° p0fed d ‘S eft!on the only 
way to remove the pain. Tf/ r ' 

SaYity. n.f [fanitas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind ^ tmmm 
Wow pregnant, fometimes, his replies are? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on. 

Which fanity and reafon could not be 

Had opened 

abide the violent iffue, {he funk to the around 
Our men followed them clofe took ft.’ j Sidney. 

others of their fhim tfirV a 1* ° ftups, and gave divers 

they fane and^Ie " '"“h * after 

1 • Bacon's War with Spain. 
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§JNS, prep. [French*] Without. Out of ufe. 

Laft fcene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

Is fecond childifhnefs and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans tafte, fans every thing. Shakefp. 

r or nature fo prepofteroufly to err, ’ 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe 

witchcraft could not. SW Othello. 

“ ,fr*P e ) Saxon; Jap, Dutch.] The vital juice of 

plants; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs 

Now fucking of the Jap of herbs moft fweet* 

Cr of the dew, which yet on them does lie. 

Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. * Spenfer. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid * J * 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

And ail the conduits of my blood froze up. 

Yet hath my night of life fume memory. ’ Shakefpeare. 

vV ound the bark of our fruit-trees, 

Left, being over-proud with fap and blood. 

With too much riches it confound itfelf. Shakefp. R. II. 
His prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant feiential fap. Milton. 

The fap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. Waller. 

Vegetables confift of the lame parts with animal fub- 
ltanccs, fpirit, water, fait, oil, earth; all which are con- 
ta ‘ ned 111 thefap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot * 

IoSap v. [fnpper, French ; zappare, Italian.] To under¬ 
mine; to lubvert by digging; to mine. 

Their dwellings vver e Japp’d bv floods. 

Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Dryden . 

T. o Sap. v. n. I o proceed by mine ; to proceed invifibly. 

. For the better fecurity of the troops, both aifaults are car¬ 
ried on by Japping. Tatler. 

In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 

If fecret gold fa s on from knave to knave. Po*>e. 

S.'v fph ire. n. f. [ fapphirus, Latin: fo that it is improperly 
written faphyre.] A precious Hone of a blue colour. 

Sap hi re is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

In enroll d tufts, flow rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like fapbire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakefpeare. 

He tin&ures rubies with their rofy hue, 

A nd on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. B f ackmore. 
"I bat the faphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous Ho¬ 
lies of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva¬ 
lent to their value. Derham. 

SaTphirine. adj. [fapphirimis, Latin. ] Made of fapphire; 
refembling fapphire. 

She was too faphirine and clear for thee; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of fhell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered cryftal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fufion, I found the coliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru¬ 
cible, of a lovely faphirine blue. Boyle. 

SATO!), adj. [ fapidus , Latin.] Tafteful; palatable; making 
a powerful ftimirlation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water fapid , do raife the mud 
with their feet. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

The moft oily parts are not feparated by a flight decoction, 
’till they are difentangled from the falts ; for if what remains 
of the fubjedl, after the infufion and decociion be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 
J'apid , odorous, vifeous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 
ftantlybe found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 

Sapidity. \n.f. [from fapid.'] Taftefulntfs; power of fti- 

Sa'pidness. 5 mulating the palate. 

As for their tafte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inftrument thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
guftible, and void of all fapidity. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

If fapidnefs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve¬ 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be diferiminated from their 
phlegm. Boyle. 

Sa'pience. n. f [ fapience , Fr. fapientia, Latin. ] Wifdom; 
fugenefs; knowledge. 

By fapience, I mean what the ancients did by philofophy; 
the habit or difpofitton of mind which impoiteth the love of 
wifdom. Grew . 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft. 

The fons of darknefs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuft, 

Did’ft to the top of honour earft advance : 

They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 

Defpife the brood of blcfted fapience. Spenjer. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human fpience^ accomplifhed at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. Wotton. 

Becaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have equal fuc- 
ccfs to thofe by the belt judgment conducted, therefore had 
violence the fame external figure with fapience. Raleigh. 

Sapience and love 

Immenfe, and all his father in him (hone. Milton. 


O fov reign, virtuous, precious of all tress 
InParadife! ot operation bleft 

To fapience. M 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, . " t6 v. 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 

Still has gratitude and fapience 

T o fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Sw : ft 

Sa'pient. adj. [fapiens, Latin.] Wife; fage. 

1 here the fapient king held dalliance. ° . 

Sa'pless. adj. [ faploos , Dutch.] 

1. Wanting fap; war:ting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a withet’d vine, 

I hat droops his faplefs branches to the ground. Shat. BVl 
T he tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 

Produces faplefs leaves inftead cf fruits. Denham 

l his fingle ftick was full of fap ; but now in vain docs art 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its faplef trunk. Swift 

2. Dry; old; hufky. J 

If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
t Some faplefs ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden’.' Juvtn 
Sa'pling. n.J. [from fap.] A young tree; a young.plant. 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, wither’d up. Shakefp. R, LI, 
Nurie the fa, lings tall, and curl the grove 

With.ringlets * c I uainc - ° Milton. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryden . 

What planter will attempt to yoke 
A fupling with a falling oak ? Swift, 

Slouch turn’d his head, law his Wife’s vig’rous hand 
Wielding her oaken faphng of command. Kings Laura. 
Sapona'ceous. I adj. [from jdpo , Latin, foap.] Sopy; re- 
Sa'ponary. i femhling foap; :having the qualities of foap. 

By digefiing a folution of fait of tartar w.fi. oil of'alir.cmis, 
I could reduce them to a loft faponary fubftance. hope. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with fait, may be called a 
foap : bodies of this nature are called Japcnaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SAPOR. n.J. [Latin. J Tafte; power of aftedting or fiimu- 
lating the-palate. 

There is fome fapor. in all aliments, as being to be diflin- 
guiftied and judged by the gull, which cannot be admitted in 
air *_ Brown’* Vulgar Errours. 

I he fhape of thofe little particles- of matter which diftin- 
guifh the various fapers, odours, and colours of bodies. Waits. 

Sapori'fick. adj. [ Japcrijque , Fr. fapor and fach, Latin.] 
Having the power to produce taftes. 

Sa'ppiness. n.J. [from fappy.] 'The ftate or the quality of 
abounding in fap; fucculence; juicinefs. 

Sa'fpy. adj. [from Jap.] 

1. Abounding in fap; juicy ; fucculent. 

I heJappy parts, and next refembling juice, 

Were turn’d to moifture for the body’s ufe, 

Supplying humours, blood, and nourifhment. Dryden. 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 

Of future harveft. Phillips. 

1 he green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the green; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of their 
ftalks, which continue moift and fappy long, doth much con¬ 
tribute. Mortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak. 

1 his young prince was brought up among nurfes, ’til! he 
arrived to the age of fix years : when he had palled this weak 
Tends fappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayiuard. 

Sa'raband. n.J. [parabande , Spanifh; farabande , French.] A 
Spanilh dance. 

1 he feveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, farabands , ji ,s and gavots, are as 
much real qualities in the inftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Sribl. 

SA'RCASM. n. J. [JarcafmefEr. farfafmus, Latin.] A keen 
reproach ; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarcafms of wit are tranfmitted in fiery. Gov. f the To f cue. 

Rejoice, O young man, lays Solomon, in a fevere farcafn , 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know that for thefe things God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment. Rogers’s Sermons. 

When an angry mafter fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach; for the words are 
fpoken by way of Jarcafm , or irony. Watts. 

Sarcastically, adv. [from farcajlick.] Tauntingly; fe- 
verely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo¬ 
men of that country uled to have any children or no ; thereby 
farcajlically reproaching them for mifplacing that affection upon 
brutes, which could only become a mother to her child, bouts- 

Sarca'stical. f adj. [from Jarcafm.] Keen; taunting; k' 

Sarca'stick. ) vere. 

What a fierce and farcajlick reprehenfion would this have 
drawn from the friendtbip of the world, and yet what a gent e 

one did it receive from Chrift ? 

Sarcenet. 
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Sa'rcenf.t. n.J [Suppofed by Skinner to be fericum farace - 
nicum, Latin.] Fine thin woven filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou green farccnet flap for a fore eye, thou taftel 
of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

If they be covered, though but with linnen or farce^et^ it 
intercepts the effluvium. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe are they that cannot beat the heat 
Of figur’d filks and under farcenets fweat. Dryd. Juven. 

She darts from farcenet ambtifh wily leers* 

Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe fnares difdain. Gay. 

To Sa'rcle. v. a. [ farcler , French ; farculo , Latin.] To 
weed corn. Ainfworth. 

Sarcoce'le. n f. [<rxp£ and y.n\v; farcoccle , Fr.] A flefby 
excrefcence of the tefticles, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to firetch the ferotum much beyond its natural fize. Ajuincy. 
Sarco'ma. n.f [<rccpy.upoo.] A flefhy excrefcence, or lump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpecially the noftrils* Bailey. 
Sarco'phagous. adj. [<rocojr and Gpccyoo .] Flefh-cating; feed¬ 
ing on flefli. 

Sarcophagy, n.f and (poiyu.] The practice of eating 

flefli. • 

There was no farcophagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefh, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their pofterity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sarco'tick. n. f. [from farcotique , Fr.] Medicines 

which fill up ulcers with new flefh ; the fame as incarnatives. 

By this means the humour was moderately reprefled, and 
breathed forth; the efcar alfo feparated in the fontanel: after 
which the ulcer incarned with common Jarcoticks , and the ul¬ 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. JViJeman on Inflammations. 

Sarcula i ion. n.f [farculus, Latin.] 1 he adt of weeding; 

plucking up weeds. Dili. 

Sa'rdel. -v 

Sa rdine Stone, i-n.f. A fort of precious fione. 

Sa'rdius. J 

He that fat was to look upon, like a jafper and a fardme 
Jlone. t> j - 

I hou (halt fet in it four rows of ftones : the firft row fhall 

be a ardius . z? 

J , - . . Ex. xxvm. 17. 

oA rdonyx. n.f A precious fione. 

I he onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : ’tis of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifli white, and 
ometimes of red : when on one or both Tides the white there 

appens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifh colour, the jewellers call 
tne Itonc a Jardonyx. ji/■ » . 

cARK. n.J. [ycynjc, haxon.] . 

1. Afhark or fhirk. » ( 

2. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. ° 

Flaunting beaus gang with their breafls open, and their 

s tf 17 ■ m if "joh„ Huii. ■ 

fll < WOrd for Pavement, or llepping Hones, 

Sa"A t. m 7 f “ fe in Btrk ‘ hire and Hampfhife. 

■ Ri i.itR. n.f. [ farpitherc , French.] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up wares; a packing cloF P Baud 

SVrsa. SIKE ' n f ~ A" b ° tan) ’- J A kind of birtl >wort. Half. 
Sarsapare'lla. \ n 'f' Both a tree and a plant. Ainfworth. 
Sarse. n.f A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailer, 

To We. *. .. ifaffer, French.] To fift through a far fet 

SA a R rIhle'’.' / ^ a S ricukure 'J A Fiece of woodland turnetimo 
Sash, n f [Of tb> word the etymologifts give no accountt 

el°a lT e f U WW K tolnt a j^worn 

office": rnXa y rm W ; y0f a fllk - ^ worn h y 

2 . A window fo formed as to be let up and down by pullies 
She ventures now to lift the U, 7 1 - 

J he window is her proper fphere. c - e 

As for the poem he writ on your falh, ^ 

My fifter tranferib’d it lad night. J ,, v 

l,gk ' 1 »i«l™ th.. Ud 

"SZZtJ, “ - "■*“ **. i»»».. St 

Sa-ssafras n.f. a tree: one of the fnecies of rh 
cherry The wood is medicinal. P the cornella » 

bAr. 1 he preterite of Jit. 

The picture ot lair Venus, that 

wk'ioft h viT? n 7 -’ the goddd:s m 

A,r\ U LC y tr ° m >’° Ur l00k 

gam that glorious image took. .. 

1 anlwered not the rchciirf-il r t i Waller. 

to hirafelf when he drew tl e nid ^ V" 6 " the author f at 
of his own farce. ^ UIC> and was tbe very Bays 

‘ A , h IA , N ', r-rr 3 .- Satanm, Latin! The • ^pden. 
the devil; any wicked fpirit J The pnnce ot 

cheld Satan as lightning fall f rom heaven. Lu. x. ,g. 


S A T 

They are much increafed by the falfe fuggeftions of Salati* 

Sanderjon’s Judgment in one VievJt 
The defpiteful adt 

Of Satan done in Paradife. Aliltbn. 

Sata nical. Xadj. [from Satan.] Devilifti; infernal. 
Sata'nick. s 

The faint fat dinick hofl: 

Defenfive fcarce. Alilton . 

Sa'tchel. n.f. [feckef German ; fdccuhis , Latin.] A little 
bag : commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to canty theif bocks. 
The whining fchoolboy with his fatchel, 

And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shdk. As you like it. 

Schoolboys lag with fatchels in their hands. Swijt. 

To Sate. v. a. [fatio , Latin.] To fatiate; to glut; to pall 3 
to feed beyond natural defires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. MJilton’s Pctradife Lojl. 

How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the vidlors, while the vultures fate 
Their maws with full repaft. Philips. 

Thy ufelefs ftrengtb, miftaken king, employ, 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy* Prior. 

Satellite. n.f[fatelles , La t. fatellite, Fr. This word is com¬ 
monly pronounced in profe with the e mute in the plural, as in 
thefingular, and is therefore only of three fyllables ; but Pope has 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and afligned it four; 

I think, improperly.] A fmall planet revolving round a larger! 

hour moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturri, 
called their fatellites. Locke. 

The fmalleft planets are fituated neareft the fun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, and 
have many fatednes about them, are wifely removed to the ex¬ 
treme regions of the fyftem. Bentley. 

Ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s jatellites are lefs than Jove ? Pope. 

SatelliYious. adj. [from fatelles , Lat. j Confiftingof fatellites! 
Their folidity and opacity, and their fatellitious attendance,* 
their revolutions about the fun, and their rotations about their 
axis, are exactly the fame* Cbeyne's Phil. PrMc 

To SA y I IA I E. v. a. [ Jatio , Latin.] 

1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

I hole fmells are the moft grateful where the decree of heat 
is fmall, or the ftrengtb of the fmell allayed; for thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than Jatiate it. Ba - 7 

Buying of land is the refult of a full and Jatlatedgzih^nd 
men in trade feldom think of laying out their money upon 

land, till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ* r , 

Lhe loofen’d winds ° C 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; ’till all their force 

Conlum d, her rav’nous jaws th’earth Jatiate clos’d. Phillips 

2. T. o glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural defire. 

J hey Jatiate and foon fill, 

Though pleafant. ^ 

Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefently ea-ter To 
have a tafte, and are as foon Jatiated with it* ^ \ Dc l e 

He . I ? a F bf Jatiated, but not fatisfy’d. Kon is 

3. To gratify defire. • ns * 

^ CnemlCS ’ ^ they 

. Joes I10t tar tRt draw more water out of the 

air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want 
of an attractive force after it is Jatiated with waer ? nZZ 

wCJJMJ f r ° m r tHe Verb 'J Ghltted * ™ » C 

•• a has wtth, ,t feems a participle; whec_;/, an adjeaive.' 

. ... , 0ur ,generals, retir’d to their eftates, J 

I" ' fe . s “ol evening, Jatiate cf applaufe, 

or think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. p ofie 

Now may rs and (brieves ail hulh’d and Jatiate lay, P 

e eat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day. Pot:?) Dune 
SatiTtv. n. f ifa , ie , aSy Latin , fmiet[y F[ f Fu f n f f y b f v ^: 

ty ftate'Tf be re; mo .r e , than f ough; wearifomenefs of plea- 
y , ltate of being palled or glutted. ^ 

Anri CaV t S a - ^ all( ^ w P lufh to pKngc him in the deep. 

And withfeeks to quench his thirft. ShaLr* 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, VcijTtf T 
the warning time and fufpea of fatieiy. P } 

In all plealures there is fatiety ; and after thev hn r \ °‘ ° n ' 
verdure departeth. ^ be ufed ’ their 

They fatiate and foon fill* MaUwiil. 

Iml^M 1 P ,eafant; , but th y words, With erace divine 
I nbu d, bring to their fweetnefs no fatieiy TU'h 

No adlion, the ulefulncHc nf 1 u , Milton. 

of duty, but a man mav bet L • aS ! 1T,ac]e . ifc the ma tter 
loathing or fatiety. ' " oonunual purfuit of, without 

joy une< l^rd* if its end it gain, Sutth ' 

bout fatiety, though e’er fo bleft, 

Sa'tik U T in ? r / C reljlF d as the more diftrefs’d* p . h 

M.Ja ftfc c ZTWtfdJ Jt ‘ m ’ Ita ' ian; ***> 

23 D c 
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Such a glittering fhew it bare, and To bravely it was held up 
from the head : upon her body {he wore a doublet of fky-colour 

J atin ? cov n ered with P^tes of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious {tones, that in it fire might feem armed. Sidney. 
The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 

Of 1 \ortuce fatin, flower d with white and green, 

And for a {hade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dry den. 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace. 

Became black J'atin flounc’d with lace. Swift* 

Lay the child carefully in a cafe* covered with a mantle of 

s r r r • Arbuthn. and Pope. 

DA 11KE. n.J. [fatira , ancientlyLat. not from fatyrus, 

a fatyr fatire, P r.] A poem in which wickednefs or folly iscen- 
fured.. 1 loper fatire is didinguifhed, by the generality of the 
reflections, from a lampoon which is aimed againd a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; * 

Where ev’n to draw the picture of thy mind. 

Is fatyr on the mod of human kind. Dryden. 

Satirical. \adj. [fatiricus , Latin; fatirique, French; from 
Sati'rick. S fatire .] 

1. Belonging to fatire; employed in writing of inventive. 

You muft not think, that a Jatyrick ftyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words. Rofcommo n. 

What human kind defires, and what they fhun, 

Rage, paffions, pleafures, impotence of will. 

Shall this fatirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. Cenforious ; fevere in language. 

Slanders, fir ; for the fatirical {lave fays here, that old men 
have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hamlet. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick, 

I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 

Satirically, aclv* [from fatirical.'] With invective; with 
intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them fatirically to fome cudoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

SaYirist. n.f from fatire.] One who writes fatires. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the {harped fatyrijl of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten¬ 
dered: difpofilions: in his writings he is fevere, bold, under¬ 
taking ; in his nature gentle, model!, inoffenfive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been condantly the topicks of the 
mod candid fatyrifs, from theCodrus of Juvenal to the Da¬ 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publijher of the Dunciad* 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay : 

Bled fatyri/l! who touch’d the mean fo true. 

As {how’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To Sa'tirize. v. a. [fatirizer, Fr. from fatire.] To cenfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnefs is deferibed as a veil cad over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer Angle out and point his raillery at particu¬ 
lar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but mud be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addijon. 

I infid that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addifon's Spectator. 

it is as hard to fatirize w r ell a man of didinguilhed vices, as 
topraife well a man of didinguilhed virtues. Swift. 

Satisfaction, n.f [fatisfaftio, Latin; fatisfaftion, French.] 

1. The acd of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
fatisfaftion of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objeHs of them. Locke. 

2. The date of being pleafed. 

’Tis a wretched "fatisfaftion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. L'Efir. 

There are very few difeourfes fo fhort, clear, and confident, 
to which mod men may not, with fatisfaftion enough to them- 
felves, raile a doubt. Locke. 

3. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafmefs. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 

—What fatisfaftion can you have ? Shakefpcare. 

4. Gratification; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
(rod fecured a man a folid pJeafure from his own adlions, he 
would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatisfac¬ 
tion. South. 

Of ev’ry nation each illudrious name, 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame ; 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaftion of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 

5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 

Die he or judice mud; unlefs for him 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid fatisfaftion , death for death. Mitt, Par. Lop* 
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Satisfa'ctive. ad], [fad fa ft us, Lat.] Giving fatlsfaeUon. 
By a final and fadsfaftive difeernmentof faith, we lay the lad 
effects upon the fird caufe of all things. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Satisfactorily, adj. [from fatisfaftory.] To fatisfaction. * 

Bellonius hath been more fatisfaftorily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen¬ 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown's V. Er 

They drain their memory to anfwer him fatisfaftorily unto 
all his demands. Digby 

Satispa'ctoriness. n.f. [from fatisfaftory.] Power of*fa- 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfaftorinefs , 
but his want of an intire poffeflion of them. Boyle. 

Satisfactory, adj. [fatisfaftoire, Fr. fatisfaftus, Latin.] 

j. Giving fatisfaction ; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fad fac¬ 
tory account, if, defiring to learn our architecture, he fhould 
be told that a pillar was a thing fupported by a bafis. Locke. 

2. Atoning ; making amends. 

A mod wife and fufficient means of redemption and falva- 
tion, by the fatisfaftory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, JefusChrid. Sanderfon. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [fatisfaire, Fr. Ja'isfacio, Latin.] 

1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothing more 
is defired. 

A good man fhall be fads fed from himfelf. Prcv. xiv. 14, 
Will he fatisfy his rigour. 

Satisfy d never ? Milton. 

2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to fatisfy the de¬ 
folate and wade ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Job xxxviii. 27. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my lud diall be fatisfied 
upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

The righteous eateth to the fadsfying of his foul. Prov. xiii. 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fatisfied ; 

And I, delivering you, am fatisfied , 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. Shakefpeare. 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may fatisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmod extremity of body, what can 
there put a dop and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it' is fatisfied that body itfelf can move into 
it ? Locke. 

This I would willingly be fatisfied in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, aCis lefs rational¬ 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Lode. 

5. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfied to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

The danding evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves mod firm, folid, and fadsfying. Atterbury . 

To Sa'tisfy. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they eftimate 
the value of other things, and fatisfy for them : thus filver be¬ 
comes the meafure of commerce. Lode. 

Sa'turarle. adj. [from faturate .] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. •. 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be Jaturable with the fame quantity of any fait, which 
it is not. Grew s Cofmol. Sac. 

Sa'turant. adj. [from faturans , Lat.] Impregnating to the 

fill. ,... 

To SA'TURATE. v. a. [faturo, Latin.] To impregnate till 

no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully faturated with terredrial matter, 
and more or lefs dored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully faturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to lad fo many years without any fenfible diminution, 
though there are condant emanations thereof. Cheync. 

Still night fucceeds 

A foften’d fhade, and faturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thonjon. 

Sa'turday. n.f. [peteppbeej, or paetejinybaej, Saxon, 
cording to Verfiegan, from paetep, a Saxon idol ; moie pro 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] "I he lad day ol the wee** 

This matter I handled fully in lad Saturday’s Spectator. Y- • 

Satu'rity. n.f [Jaturitas, from faturo, Latin.] b ulnefi, 1 
date of being faturated ; repletion. 

SA'TURN. n.f. [J'aturfie, French; faturnus, Latin.] 

1. The remoted planet of the folar fydem : fuppofed by a to 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnefs, or feverity of temper. 

The fmalled planets are placed neared the fun an ca 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vadly greater, a 
wifely removed to the extreme regions. 

From the far bounds r 

Of utmod Saturn , wheeling wide his round. 2 [i n 
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2. fin chimeftry.] Lead. ■ . ^ r 0 , -. 

Sa' i urnine. adj. [faturmnus, U&. faturnien, Fr. from Saturn.] 
Not light; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; fevere 
of temper : fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may cad my readers under two divilions, the mercurial 
and faturnine: the fird are the gay part, the others are of a 
more fober and folemn turn. Addifon. 

Satu'RNIAN. adj. [ Jaturnius , Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Th’Augudus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 

SATYR, n.f. [fatyrus, Latin.] A fylvan god: fuppofed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny tedifies, were found in times pad in the 
eadern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 

Sa'tyriasis. n.f [from fatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a fatyriafs , or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Floyer on the Humour s* 

SA'VAGE. adj. [fauvage, French; felvaggio, Italian.] 

1. Wild ; uncultivated. 

Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’d thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obfeure 
In favage wildernefs ? Milton* 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden , 

2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to fome deepy mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and favage lions roam. Shakefpeare. 

Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 

3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage; 

To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. S ha kef Macbeth. 
Thus people lived altogether a favage life, ’till Saturn, ar¬ 
riving on thofe coads, devifed laws to govern them by. Raleigh. 

The favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

A herd of wild beads on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fo difordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt's Sermons. 

Sa'vage. n.f. [from the adjedtivc.] A man untaught and un¬ 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after thefe times were they but favages. Raleigh. 
Thefeditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which favages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

Fo deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for {kins of beads : 
tis to bereave us of all arts and fciences, nay, of revealed re¬ 
gion. Bentley. 

Fo Sa'vage. v.a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 
wild* or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 

Friends, relations, love himfelf. 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thom fon. 

a A v ag ely. adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly; cruelly. 

Your cadle is lurpris’d, your wife and babes 

S.'diTd flau g h y r ’ r d f - , Shahfp. Macbeth. 

^ A wildnefs ESS * favage.] Barbaroulnefs; cruelty; 

A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 

Of general affault Shakefp. Hamit. 

W olves and bears, they fay. 

Calling their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. SW,/ Winter's Tale. ’ 

Cy , ClopS , were a P eo P !e of Sicily, remarkable for fa- 

SA'vAGER^Yrrf' r Broome’s Notes an the Odyjfey. 

oa \ agery. n.f [from favage.] J 

1. Cruelty; barbarity. 

T , , T n his is bloodied fhame, 

I he WildeRfavag'ry, the viled droke, 

I hat ever wall-ey’d wrath, or daring rage, 

2. Wild growth. tearS ° f f0ft rem ° rfe - Shai ' Ki ”S J‘bn. 

T Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the culter rufts, 

SaVann\ “ u d < erac ' n ate Such favagery. Shahfp. H.V. 

- St »n 

“ one P«, and favannas in another ’ WOodla ? d 

Plains immenfe, Locxe. 

Si S5 ,w ' 

T l , • 0 eaten Wlt h food to improve its tadp 

for evL Ioft/p""£VY fp0rt ^ that ^ our honours 
faulty ufing of Qur faults!^ °' An but principally by his 

Sidney. 
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To feed were bed at home; 

From thence the fauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meetincr were bare without it. Sha 'ejp. Macbeth. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite* Shakefpeare* 

Such was the fauce of Moab’s noble fead, 

’Till night far fpent invites them to their red. Cowley: 
He that fpends his time in {ports, is like him whofe meat i3 
nothing; but fauces', thev are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufe- 
lefs. . Taylor. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker . 

2 * To ferve one the fame Sa uce. A vulgar phrafe to retaliate one 
injury with another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To accompany meat with lomething of higher relifh. 

2. To gratify with rich tades/ Gbfolete. 

Earth yield me roots ; 

Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy mod operant poifon. Shakefpeare* 

3: To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi¬ 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell lhe to Jauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, refirained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet redrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fauced with 
repentance. Spenfer* 

Thou fay’d his meat was fauc d with thy upbraidings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digedions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'ucebox. n. f [from fauce, or rather from faucy.] An im¬ 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolifh old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my J'aucebox to be 
witty upon me. Addijons Spectator. 

Sa'ucepan. n.f [fauce and pan.] A fmall fkillet with along 
handle, in which fauce or fmall things are boiled. 

Your mader will not allow you a filver fanccpan. Swift. 

Sau'cer. n.f. [ fanciere , Fr. from fauce.] 

1. A fmall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it fhall make 
the vinegar fo frefh of the flower, as, if brought in a faucer, 
you fhall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon . 

Some have midaken blocks and pods 
ForfpeHres, apparitions, ghods. 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hudibras . 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 

Saucily, adv. [from fancy.] Impudently; impertinently; 

petulantly ; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat faucily into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
faucily, had almod all the w’ords; and amongd other things, 
he afked in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfvvered, I 
would have dood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon . 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very faucily. Addifon. 

Sauciness, n.f [from faucy.] Impudence; petulance; im¬ 
pertinence ; contempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws {he blam’d their faucinef, 

To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney 

B} his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a pa¬ 
tent lor his faucincfs. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Being intercepted in your fport, 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 

For faucinefs.. Shak. Titus Andronictts. 

It is JaucmeJs in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. Bramb. 

Imputing it to the natural faucinefs of a pedant,* they made 
rum eat his words. 

v r • r . _ h.jti ange* 

1 ou JaucmeJs, mind your pruning-knife, or I may ufe it 

0 I "/-pP- 1 ’ . Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

inis- might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
iberty, and grow pert upon their maders; and when this 
JaucmeJs became univerfal, what lefs mifehief could be exoeeded 

SAUCmf Sc r 1 i T redel ' ion T ? on Pride. 

SJLC 1 SSE n. f. [Irench.] In gunnery, a long train of pow- 

oei fewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia¬ 
meter, in order to fire a bombehed. d •/ 

S T 0 ?] SS ?f n ' f ’ RTA'- 1 , In milit!u 7 architeaure, 
gots or fafemes made of large boughs of trees bound together 

rhey are commonly ufed to cover men, to make epaulmentsi 

traverfes, or breaftvvorks in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. u 

SA UCY. adj. [I know not how this word can be ealily deduced 
V°nfZtu\ 11: f ma> ' come more properly from falfis, Latin.] 
Xt^r emPtUW “ ° f Pu P er ' ours > infolent; J 

birth° a U nd?- ™ me / rm y with lords than the heraldry of your 
birth and virtue gives you commiffion. Shakeffre. 
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Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 

Iluit will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks; 

omail have continual plodders ever won. 

Save bale authority from others’ books. Shakefpeare . 

' ii thou haft the mettle of a king, 

' e ‘ n S wrong d as we are by this pcevifh towrh, 

- um thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours againft theft* faucy walls. Shakefp. K. John . 

1 ower s firft pedigree from force derives, 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man; and with a Jaucy eye 
Searches the heart and foul of majefty. Denhams Sophy. 

1 lole my patience, when with faucy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcommon . 

Mo Jaucy citizen fhall dare 
1 o ftrike a loldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 
The wrong. Dry Jen's Juvenal. 

rlomer, to cxprefs a man both timorous and faucy , ifrakes 
uie of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 

.... bU c t A t , h , C r. heal ‘ ° f r a dccr - AJdijoris SpeOator. 

1 o oAV F. v. a. [ fauver,faulver , French; falvo , Latin.J 
I. I o preferve from danger or deflrudlion. 

Let me die ere men can fay God Jave the queen. Shakefp. 
One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor Jave him out of 

h,s troub ' e ‘ , Jf. xlvi. 7 . 

A wond rous ark. 

To Jave himfelf and houflrold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 

^ e may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 
good, and whatever we interpret otherwife we can get nothing 
by repining, nor Jave any thing by refilling. Temple. 

I he circling ftreams, once thought but pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhall Jave. Dryden. 

I o preferve finally from eternal death. 

W hatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlefs 
love and faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper fubje£t thereof is this church. Hooker. 

1 here are (ome that will be Javcd , and fome that will be 
d a m n ed. Shakefpeare. 

e are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but 
of them that believe, to the Javing of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 
His merits Jave them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, fhall certainly 
befaved. _ Rogers. 

3. Not to ipend; to hinder from being fpent. 

With your coft you terminate the caufe. 

And Jave th’, expence of long litigious laws. 

Where fuits are travers’d, and fo little won, 

I hat he who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 

4. To referve or Jay by. 

He fhall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not Jave of that which 
he defired. J 0 b X x. 20. 

5. To fpare; to excufe. 

\V ill you not fpeak to Jave a lady’s blufh ? Dryden. 

Gur author fives me the comparifon with tragedy. Dryd. 

I hefe finews are not fo much unftrung, 

To fail me when my mafter fhould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will I fteal to death. 

Silent and unobferv’d, to five his tears. Dryd. Don Scbaji. 

6. To falve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To five appearances; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

7. 'Fo take or embrace opportunely, fo as not tolofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefecing a reftoration, feized the caftles in Ireland, juft Javing 
the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit fufficient. Swift. 
To Save. v. n. To be cheap. 

Brafs ordnance fiveth in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon's PhyJ'. Rem. 
Save. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed, is, lik e except, origi¬ 
nally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not including. 

But being all defeated, Jave a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herfelf fhe flew. Fa. £$u. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caffar. Shakefp. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. Bacon s Henry VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made ? Milton. 

Sa'vkall. n.f [fave and all.] A (mall pan infer ted into a 
candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

Sa'ver. n.f. [from Jave.] 

1. Preferver; refcucr. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the fivers of that 
country. Sidney. 

2. One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 

Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himfelf a Javer where he can. Dryden. 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the ftage r 
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When aclors, who at belt are hardly favtn, 

ill give a night of benefit to weavers ? 0 ... 

3- A good hufband. ^wift, 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fparer tb 
zfaver . f or thoU gh he had fuch means to accumulate 
garrifons and his feaftings foaked his exchequer. ’/L^ 3 
Savin, n.f [ fabind , Latin; Javin, fabin,Y r.] A tree **' ' 
it hath compadl, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves - tb 
frurt is (mall, fpherical, and wanted; and thf.whole p“m 
a very rank ftrong fmell. 'I he fpecies are three, and com* 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller . m ’ 

Sa'ving. adj. [from Jave.] 

1. Frugal; parcimonious; not Iavifh. 

She loved money; for fhe was faving, and applied her for. 

tune to pay John s clamorous debts. Arbuthn. Hid. of 7 ft, // 
Be faving of your candle. J ' gy 

2. Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

SdvK) finding his application unfuccefsful. Was refolved tn 

make a Javing bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow’s 
ellate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. AddUon 
Sa ving. adv. [1 his is nothing more than a participle of the 
\eib five adverbially ufed.] With exception in favour of. 
All this World’s glory feemeth vain. 

And all their fhows but fhadows, Javing fhe. Spenfer 
Such laws cannot be abrogated, Javing only by whom they 
were made; becaufe the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is re- 
quifite they fhould endure. Hooker 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation. 
Sa'ving. n.f. [from fave.~\ 

1. Efcape of expence; fomewhat preferved from being fpent. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can & be made 

as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cent, there was a confider- 
abl 0 faving to the nation ; but this year they give fix. Addifon 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong for us, but Hill 
with a faving to honefty; for integrity muft be fupported 
againft all violence. L’E/hany. 

Savingly, adv. [from faving.] With parcimony. 

Sa'v ingness. n.f. [from faving.] 

1. Parcimony ; frugality. 

2. 'Pendency to promote eternal falvation. 

Sa'viour. n.f [ fauveur , Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 

faved mankind from eternal death. 

So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. Milton. 
However confonant to rcafon his precepts appeared, no¬ 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Saviour , but their being firmly perfuaded of the mi¬ 
racles he wrought. Addifon. 

To Sa'unter. v. n. [aller d la fainte terri r, from idle people who 
roved about the country, and afked charity under pretence of 
going a la fainte terre , to the holy land; or fans terre , as 
having no fettled home.J 1 o wander about idly; to 
loiter; to linger. 

L he cormorant is Hill fauntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs caft up. L’Ejlrangi. 

Tell me, why Jaunt’ring thus from place to place 
I meet thee ? Dryden's Juvenal. 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual ftrefs that may 
difeourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his fauntering at his bufi- 
nefs. Locke. 

If men were weaned from their fauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run ufelefly away, they 
would acquire /kill in hundreds of things. L:cke. 

So the young ’fquire, when firft he comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own. 

He Jaunters wildly up and down. Prior. 

The brainlefs ftripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 

A faunfring tribe ! fuch born to wide eftates. 

With yea and no in fenates hold debates. Ticket 

Here faunfring ’prentices o’er Otway weep. Gay. 

Led by my hand, he founter'd Europe round, 

And gather’d ev’ry vice. Dunciad. 

Sa'vory. n.f [favorce, French; fatureia, Latin.] A plant. 

It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whofe 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part being cre¬ 
mated : thefe flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorles or fpikes, as are molt of 
this tribe of plants. Miller. 

Sa'vour. n.f [ faveur , French.] 

I. A feent; odour. 

What Javour is better, if phyfick be true, 

For places infedled, than wormwood and rue ? TuJ! £r - 

Benzo calls its fmell a tartarous and hcllifh Javour. Abbot. 

' J Turn 
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Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft noftril ? Shakefpeare. 

I fmell fweet favours , and I feel loft things. Shakefp. 
That Jews ftink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
race an evil favour , is a received opinion we know not how 
to admit. „ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile fait of 
a orateful favour , arc heating. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

, Tafte; power of affecting the palate. 

", I tafte 

The favour of death from all things. Milton. 

A diredter influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth. South. 

To Sa'vour. v. n. [ favourer , Fr. from the noun.] 
j. To have any particular fmell or tafte. 

2. To betoken; to have an appearance or tafte of fomething. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and favouretb of 
wood conceit and fome reading. Spenfr on Ireland. 

° The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very diligently 
and civilly couched; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
favour of an humble fpirit. JVotton. 

If’twere a fecret that concern’d my life, 

This boldnefs might become thee; 

But fuch unneceffary rudenefs Javours 
Of fome defign. Denham’s Sophy. 

I have rejected every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 
To Sa'vour. v. a. 
j. To like. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 


Shakefpeare. 


Filths favour but themfelves. 

2. To exhibit tafte of. 

Thou favoureft not the things that be of God. Gofpel. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 

Sa'vourily. adv. [from favoury.] 
j. With guft; with appetite. 

The Collation he fell to very favourily. L'Ef range’s Fables. 
This mufti is fome Englifh renegado, he talks^lo favourily 
of toaping. Dryd. Don SebaJlian. 

2 . With a pleafing relifh. 

There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town. 

When filly plays fo favourily go down. Dryden. 

Sa'vouriness. n.f. [fromfavowy.] 

1 . Tafte pleafing and picquant. 

2. Pleafing fmell. 

SaVoury. adj. [ favoureux, Fr. from favour .J 

1. Pleafing to the fmell. 

1 he pleafant favoury fin ell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 

Could not but tafte! Milton's Paradlji Lojl. 

, r rom the boughs a favoury odour blown. 

Grateful to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
'I ban fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 

Ol ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. Milton . 

2. Picquant to the tafte. 

Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Gen. 

The favoury pulp they chew. Milton. 

Savo'y. n.f. [braJJicaJubaudica, Latin.] A fort of colwort. 

Sa usage, n.f [ faucijfe , brench; fafum , Latin.] A roll or 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef 
minced very fmall, with fait and fpice; fometimes it is fluffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The preterite of fee. 

I never Jaw ’till now 

Sight more deteilable. Milt** 

SAW n. f [fawe, Danifh ; or yrje, Saxon; fde, Fr.] ’ 

1. Adentated mftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut. 

7 he teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the/™, and not towards the handle of the/™, or ftraight 
e ween the handle and end; becaufe the/™ is def/iTto 
adt only m its progrefs forwards, a man having in that more 
length than lie can have m drawing back his/™, and there- 
fore when he draws ,t back, he bears it lightl/off the unfawn 
ftuif, which enables him the longer to continue his feveral 
progreffions of the/™. ifcW, Mech. Excr. 

in iis thrau 1S a kath “ th ’ d -d has/™ like teeth 

Then/™,were tooth’d, and founding a xdmlifDrJ. 
if they cannot cut, J 

His/™, are toothlefs, and his hatchets lead. P c p e 

C c’o P Jaeii \ Uu T A fa >' in S! a fen ten ce; a provefb 
Good king, that muft approve the common favf- 

Thou out of heaven’s benediction corn’ll 
i o the warm fun I at l r , r ,. 

From the table of my memory ^ ’ K, ’% Uar ' 
II wipe away all fiivs of books. ShalpC TJ / * 

His weapons, holy/™, 0 f facred writ; 

His ftudy m his tilt-yard. G , r tt 

Stria age and four feverity, ^ H ‘”’ y V L 

With their grave/™, in number lie. M - h 

T The **>^r C with ' fr ° m ^ ^^ 

ey vvcic i oned, they werey™n afunder. Heb. xi. 27 
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A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, and wrought 
it handiomely, lets it in a wall. IViJd. xiii. 11. 

It is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that or 
running, threfhing, or Jawing. Ray on the Creation. 

If I cut my finger, I fhall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extended with the limb, and had a piece of it fawn 
through. Collier. 

Mafter-workmen, when they direCl any of their underlings 
to faw a piece of fluff, have feveral phrafes for the Jawing of 
it: they feldom fzy, faw the piece of fluff ; but, draw the faw 
through it; give the piece of fluff a kerf. Moxon. 

It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, faiv it out, and 


frame it. 


Ador timer. 
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Sa'wdust. n.f. [faw and dufl.] Dufl made by the attrition 
of the faw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the fawdufl of the bone, 
wipe it off with a fponge. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Rotten fnudufl , mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Sa'wfish. n.f [faw and fifh.] A fort of fifh. A'ufwi 

Sa'wpit. n. f [faw and pit.] Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once 

With fome diffufed fong. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windf. 

They colour it by laying it in a fawpit that hath oak faw¬ 
dufl: therein. Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Saw-wort, n.f [ferratida , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifling of feveral florets di¬ 
vided into many parts, refting on the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into fmall Iharp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw. Adiller. 

Saw-wrest. n. f [faw and wreji.] A fort of tool. 

With the faw-zvrcjl they fet the teeth of the faw; that is* 
they put one pf the notches of the wreft between the firft two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori¬ 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw; and that at once turns the firft: tooth fomewhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. Moxon s Mech. Exer . 
Sa'wer. \n.f [feieur^ French ; from faw.'] One whofe trade 
Sa'wyer. 5 is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they have to do 
may be as foon done at home as fend it to the Jawyers. Moxon* 
Sa'xifrage. n.J. [fixifrage, Fr. faxifraga Lat.j A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves placed orbicularly, 
which expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe multifid flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, and 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a roundifta 
fruit, which has likewife two horns and two cells, which are 
full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

Saxifrage , quafi faxum frangere , to break the Hone, is ap¬ 
plicable to any thing having this property ; but is a term moft 
commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effedl. Quincy, 

Sa'xifrage Meadow, n.f [ filanum , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confifling of feveral 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two fhort chan¬ 
nelled feeds. 

Sa'xifragous. adj. [faxum and frago , Latin.] Diffolvent of 
the ftone. 

Becaufe goat s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ftone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond ; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on fixi - 
fragous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 

/^ nC * . Brown's Vulgar Err ours, 

?■ a - P reter. faid. [yec^an, Saxon; feggen, Dutch.] 

1. I o fpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight; 

For nought but well mought him betight. 

He is fo meek. S p e nfer. 

Jn this ilumbry agitation what have you heard her fay? Shake. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not fay thee nay. i Kims. 

2. I o allege. 6 

After all can b t faid againft: a thing, this will Hill be true, 
that many things poflibly are, which we know not of. Tillerf 

In vain fhall we attempt to juflify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of the law; unlefs we can fay fomewhat more, even that 
we have been liberal in our diflributions to the poor. Atterbury. 
3 * I 0 te *l in any manner. 

With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 

To Sa^T^ 1 ^ Wkh ICtterS Whlch hlS mcfFa S e / W - ^ 
i. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter. 

f fLj a jP 0rem6r ’ 1 have fomewhat t0 fay unto tbee ; and 

C : f 2 1 Kings xt. i 4 . 

To ?!?« iW .h t0 f n v m ? n ’ but s° th y way. Mar. i. 4 . 

I the others be feud, go ye after him. Exc’k ix l 

o.J ; ” u i nc ' 1 - t ? b,e and far-cl,amber hold, as ThuCvdid„ 

for iuft tbe Atben ' ans > for honourable that which pleafed, and 
for juft that which profited. Clarendon. 

2 3 L The 
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The lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to fay, 
he has made a true judgment. UEftrange. 

He has left his fucceflion as undetermined as if he had faid 
nothing about it. _ Locke. 

This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to Jay 

t0 _ Locke. 

Of fome proportions it may be difficult to fay whether they 
affirm or deny; as when we fay, Plato was no fool. JVatts. 

2. In poetry, fay is often ufed before a queftion; tell. 

Say firft what caufe 

Mov’d our grand parents to fall off? Milton. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Refle&ing on a life well-fpent. Swift. 

Say. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A Ipeech ; what one has to fay. 

He no fooner faid out his fay , but up rifes a cunning 

Pna P- L’Eji range. 

2 . [For ajfay.] Sample. 

Since thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue fome fay of breeding breathes, 

By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare. 

So good a fay invites the eye, 

A little downward to efpy 

The lively duffers of her breaffs. Sidney. 

3. Trial by a fample. 

1 his gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
fay maffers, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4. [&wV, French.] $»ilk. Obfolete. 

5. A kind of woollen fluff. 

3 a ying. n.f. [from fay.] Expreflion ; words; opinion fen- 
, tentioufly delivered. 

I thank thee, Brutus, 

That thou haft prov’d GxicWin'd faying true. Shakefpcare. 
Mofes fled at this faying , and was a ftranger in Median. Afts. 

Many are the fayings of the wife, 

Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 
plaufible fayings , fuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. Tillctjon s Sei'mons. 

We poetick folks, who muff reftrain 
Our meafur’d fayings in an equal chain. 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 

Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prior. 

The facred fundlion can never be hurt by their fayings , if 
not firft reproached by our doings. Atterbury. 

SCAB. n.f. [yeseb, Saxon; fcabbia, Italian; fchabbe, Dutch 5 
fcables, Latin.] 

1. An incruffation formed over a fore by dried matter. 

What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fobsP Shakefp. Corio J anus. 

That free from gouts thou may’ll preferve thy care, 

And clear from fcabs , produc’d by freezing air. Dry den. 

2. The itch or mange of horfes. 

3. A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’ft itch from head to foot, and I had the 
Scratching of thee, I would make thee the loathfom’ft fcab in 
Greece. Shak. Troilus and Crejjida. 

Well faid, wart, thou art a good fcab : there is a teller for 
thee. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a fcab of a cur¬ 
rier. t L’Ejtrange. 

This vap’ring fcab muff needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the fkies. Swift. 

Sca'bbard. n.f. [ fchap , German, Junius .] The fheath of a 
fword. 

Enter fortune’s gate, 

Nor in thy fcabbard fheath that famous blade, 

’Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fairfax. 

What eyes! how keen their glances! you do well to keep 
_ ’em veil’d: they are too fharp to be trufted out o’ th’ J'cab- 
lard. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

Sca'bbed. adj. [from fcab.] 

1. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 

The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them fcabbed. Paeon. 

2. Paltry ; forry. 

To you fuch fcabb’d harfh fruit is giv n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 

Sca'bbedness. n.f [from fobbed.] The ftate of being 

fcabbed. . 

Sca'bbiness. n.f. [from fcabby.] The quality of being 

fcab by. 

ScaTby. adj. [from fcab.] Difeafed with fcabs. 

Her writhled fkin, as rough as mapple rind, 

So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. F. 

A fcabby tetter on'their pelts will flick. 

When the raw rain has pieic’d them to the quick. Dryden. 
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If the grazier fhould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the fame price for a whole hundred, vvuh 
out giving me fecuritv to reftore my money for thofe that were 
lean, fhorn, or fcabby, I would be none of Tiscullomer. Swift. 
Sca'bious. adj. [ fcabiofus, Latin.] Itchy; leprous. * * 

In the Spring fiabious eruptions upon the fkin were epidemi 
cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on dir 

Sca'bious. n.f [fcabieufe,Yr.fcabiofa,lu2.t:m.] A plant. ’ 
It hath aflofculous flower, confifting of many unequal *fl 0 . 
rets, contained in a common empalement: fome of thefe 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five fegments • 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated : each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement, which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either fimple or funnel-fhaped, pregnant with a feed 
crowned, which before was the embryo. Miller. 

SCAT ROUS. adj. [ fcabreux, Fr. fcaber , Latin.] 

1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomething fharp 
or fcabrous wounding the fma‘11 blood-veffels: if the ftone is 
fmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harfh; unmufical. 

Lucretius is fcabrous and rough in thefe : he feeks them, as 
fome do Chaucerifms with us, which were better expunged. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 
Sca'brousness. n.f [from fcabrous.] Roughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 

Sca'bwort. n. f A plant. Ainfworth. 

Scad, n.f A kind of fifh. Probably the fame with Jbad. 

Of round fifh there are fprat, barn, fmelts, an dfcad. Carew. 
SCA'FFOLD. n.f [ efhafaut, French; fehavet, Dutch, from 
fchawen, to fhow.] 

1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for fhows or fpec- 
tators. 

Pardon 

The flat unraiftd fpirit, that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy fcajfold to bring forth 
So great an object. Shakef Henry V. 

The throng 

On banks and fcajfolds under fky might ftand. Milton, 

2 . The gallery raifed tor execution of great malefactors. 

Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a fcajfold of exe¬ 
cution fhould grow a fcajfold of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 

Thefe outward beauties are but the props and fcaffolds • 
On which we built our love, which, now made perfeft, 
Stands without thofe fupports. Denham’s Sophy. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; then 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a fcoffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. Swift. 

To Sca'ffold. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with frames 
' of timber. 

Sca'ffoldage. n.f. [from fcajfold.] Gallery; hollowfloor, 

A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 

*T vvixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcafj'oldage. Shakefp, 
Sca'ffolding. n.f [fromfcajfold.] 

1. Temporary frames or ftages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wifh ; and, that obtain’d, down with the fcajfolding 
Of feeptres and of thrones. Congreve. 

Sicknefs, contributing%.no lefs than old age to the fhaking 
, down this fcajfolding the body, may difeover the inward 
ftruaure. Fo F' 

2. Building flightly eretfted. 

Send forth your lab’ring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught. 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of fmoke: 

Yet this folution but once more affords 
New change of terms and fcajfolding of words. f uor ‘ 
Scala'de. \n.f [French; fealada, Spanifh, from fcala, Latin, 
Scai.a'do. ) a ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by railing 

ladders againft the walls. < . 

What can be more ftrange than that we fhould within two 
months have won one town of importance byfealado, battere 
and aflaulted another, and overthrown great forces in tie 


field ? 


paeon. 


T'hou raifedft thy voice to record the ftratagems, the ar u 
ous exploits, and the mxfturnal falade of needy h er< !fi s ’ 
terror of your peaceful citizens. Arbuthn. Hijl. y, 
Sca'lary. adj. [from fala, Latin.] Proceeding by fteps 1 
thofe of a ladder. , r 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places an A 
lary afeents, that they might better afeend or mount t e 
horfes. Brown’s Vulgar Ernws. 

To SCALD, v. a. [ fealdare , Italian; calidus , Latin.J 
burn with hot liquor. 


And 


I am fealded with my violent motion, 

fpleen of fpeed to fee vou, Shak. King P°. n \ 

1 L 4 O majelt) 1 
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O majefty! 

When thou do’ft pinch thy bearer, thou do’ft fit 
I ike a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That fcaIds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thou art a foul in blifs ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do Jcald like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here the blue flames of fealding brimftone fall. 

Involving fwiftly in one ruin all. Cowley. 

Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell. Dryden. 
That I grieve, ’tis true; 

But ’tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 

And if a manly drop or two fall down, 

It fealds along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 

Dryden s Cleomenes . 

It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
aftually j'calds him, feels cold. Locke. 

Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
‘ foldings of his wort ? Addifon. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs ; but fealding hot may confirm the 
tumour: heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce con¬ 
cretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The beft thing we can do is to feald him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
2, A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 

In Oxfordfhire the four land they fallow when the fun is 
pretty high, which they call a fealding fallow. Mortimer. 
Scald, n. f [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 

Her head, altogether bald, 

Was overgrown with fcurflF and filthy feald. Spenfer. 

Scald, adj. Paltry; forry. 

Saucy li&ors 

Will catch at us like {trumpets, and feald rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 

Sca'ldhead. n.f [ Jkailadur, bald, lflandick. hlickes. J A 
loathfome difeafe; a kind of local leprofy in which the head 
is covered with a continuous fcab. 

The ferum is corrupted by the infe&ion of the touch of 
a fait humour, to which the fcab, pox, and fealdhead are re¬ 
ferable. Flayer. 

SCALE, n.f [j-cale, Saxon; fchael, Dutch ; jkal, lflandick.j 
j. A balance; a veflel fufpended by a beam againft another 
veflel. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 

Thou dieft. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

\ our vows to her and me, put in two feales , 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear, in both the feales , 
againft Bvdnzr fcale who committed treafon enough for God’s 
fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Long time in even fcale 

The battle hung. Milton’s Parad. Lojl , b. vi. 

I he world’s feales are even ; what the main 

In ”" e Pj ac , e S ets > another quits again. Cleveland. 

1 he J. ales are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 

Tfrrir; , Waller. 

In full alfemblies let the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common fcale. 

The confcience is the teft. Dryden 

,, Kwe , co ” f ‘ der the di S nit y °{ ™ intelligent being, and pui 
at m t .sejeales againft brute inanimate matter, we may af¬ 
firm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 
r™ rel, g'" us man is of greater worth and excellency 

2 Th e L r, n &"?•, BenU ‘y' s J. 

2. 1 ne lign Libra in the Zodtack. 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 

dr-r'%’ as , the J uft P r ° du <3 of his flames. Creech 

3 ' * rench; Latin.] The (mail (hells or crufts 

which lying one over another make the coats of fifties 
Me puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was made of a fifh’s fcale. Dravton 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the feales * ’ 

. Anyth'^ th rr Cftl the incen fed whales. ’ Waller 

4. Any thing exfohated or defquamated s a thin lamina. 

1 .\ n< j the Ms of iron, and with a wet feather 

from the “on [j? ' ak ° " p the >*' 

palmers ftone.’ *** ^ ^ § rind U P°" y»»r 

tardTthe ° Ut ° f 2 W ° U " d ’ 

5 - [&»&, a ladder Latin.] Ladder; means of altf/ ^ 
Love refines 

In r e c-lfon' S l'nH - A" Cnlar S es * ha 'h ^ *at 
Pv hk L ,s J ud,c '°uss is the fcale 

On theb™d,ngs V o n f y thefe e !“ ? f& 

gs ot thcle mountains the marks of feveral 
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anciefit feales of ftairs may be feen, by which they ufed to 
afeend them. Addifon on Italy . 

6. The a<ft of frorming by ladders. 

Others to a city ftrong 

Lay fiege, encamp’d ; by batt’ry, fcale, and mine 
Aflaulting. - AUlt Parad. Lojl. 

7. Regular gradation ; a regular feries rifing like a ladder. 

Well haft thou the fcale of nature fet, 

From centre to circumference ; whereon 
In contemplation of created tilings, 

By fteps we may afeend to God. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

The fcale of the creatures is a matter of high fpecuia- 
tion. v (drew. 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio- 
rity in the fcale of being. Addifon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs expreflive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the fcale of beings. Cheyne s Phil. Princ. 

We believe an invisible world, and a fcale of fpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope . 

In contemplation’s fcale. I’ll foar. 

And be enraptur’d more and more; 

Whilft thus new matter of furprife 

In each gradation {hall arife. Macbean. 

8'. A figure lubdivided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to meafure proportions between pictures and the thing 
reprefented. 

The map of London was fet out in the year j 658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a fcale of yards. Gruunt . 

9. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 
this fcale, that no people can be happy but under good govern¬ 
ments. temple. 

10. Anything marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain fcale i* th’ pyramid : they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Scale, v. a. [fealare , Italian.] 
i» To climb as by ladders. 

Often have I jcai’d the craggy oak. 

All todiflodge the raven of her neft : 

How have I wearied, with many a ftroke. 

The ftately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree feil all for nuts at ftrife ! Spenfer. 

Upon the ceafing of the great artillery they aflailed the 
breach, and others with their lealing ladders fcaleft. the walls. 

Knolies’s Hijipry of the Turks. 

^ I he way feems difficult, and fteep, to fcale 
V/ith upright wing againft a higher foe. Milton . 

Heav’n with thefe engines had beeny 2 WV, 

When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d. Waller. 

When the bold Typhaeus feal'd the fky, 

And forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

T he lefier gods all fuffer’d. Dryden . 

2. To meafure or compare; to weigh. 

You have found. 

Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 

That he’s your fixed enemy. ShaL CorioJanus . 

L ^P orn f €i ^ e a Alb.] T o take off* a thin lamina. 

Raphael was fent to fcale away the whitenefs of Tobit’s 

a C "Fr‘ rr Tob. iii. 17. 

4 - I o pare off a furface. 

If all the mountains were fealed, and the earth made even, 
ie waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet. 

1 ° n ‘ 7 ° F eel off in thin particles. 

10 e nat caft their fbell are the lobfter and crab : the old 
Huns are found, but the old fhells never; fo as it is like they 
ScAftpn ff ’ a . nd crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 

fifties * 0 J' ^ r0fn f ca ^ e '^ Squamous; having feales like 

a . a Ha,f r m y Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 

SCAf F' A7"? n or / La J^ na ^ es ’ Shakefp. Ant and Cleopat. 

[. French ; fcaknum, Latin.] In geometry, 

C , ,ang e tJlat fi' as fts three Tides unequal to each other. Bailey 

MrT ESS 'r n /„ , fr0m >W Th ‘ of being fcaly 
all. n.f [ Jkailadur, bald, lflandick. See Scaldhead I 
Leprofy; morbid baldnefs. ^ocaldhead.] 

It is a dry fall, a leprofy upon the head. Lev xiii 

o/on'io”; B,/ CvMwft Italian } ejeahme, Latin.] A kind 

[e/Ca!l f ’ FrenCh ' ] A With a hollow P-- ' 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the Bmifh i'ea, 

Fngag d his legions in fierce buftles 

A fi p . e !‘ 1 . winc,es ' prawns, and muffles ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops. 

To charge whole regi ments of Jcalkpc. Hudibras. 

The 
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The land is in Sciily glittering, which may be occaftoned 
from freeftone mingled with white fcallop (hells. Mortimer. 

Xo Scallop. v.a. Xo mark on the edge with fegments of 

• i O O 

circles. 

Scalp, n.f. [fchetpe, Dutch, a (hell; fcalpo, Italian.] 

I. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that inclofes the brain. 

High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Queen. 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain. 

That he awaking, when the others do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefpeare. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fealps 
Againft thy majefty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The hairy fealps 

Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Phillips. 

If the fradture be not complicated with a wound of the 
fcalp, or the wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fracture mutt be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the fcalp. Sharp’s Surgery. 

T. The integuments of the head. 

To Scalp, v. a. [from the noun.] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 

We feldom inquire for a fra&ure of the fcull by fealping , 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp. 

SCA'LPELt n.f [Fr. fcalpel/um, baiin.] An inftrument ufed 
to ferape a bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly. adj. [from feale.] Covered with feales. ♦ 

The river horfe and fcaly crocodile. Milton. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey; 

So hear the fcaly herd when Proteus blows. 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea. Dryden. 

A fcaly fijfh with a forked tail. Woodward. 

To SCA'MBLE. v.n. [This word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much exercifed the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon ; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to fcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin. 

And fomewhat to fcamble for hog and for hen. buffer. 

Scambling , out-facing, fafhion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shakefp. 

That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft. 

But that the fcasnbling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef Henry V. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken fafhion. Wotton. 

2. To fhift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling fhifts may be made without them. More. 

To Sca'mble. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it fcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca'mbler. n.f [Scottifh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

Sc a / mbling ly. adv. [from fcambling.] With turbulence-and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs. 

Scammo'niate. adj. [from fcanunony.] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It may be excited by a local, fcammoniate, or other acrimo¬ 
nious medicines. IViJeman’s Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. n.f. [Latin ; fcammonee , French.] A con¬ 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Trevoux. 

To Sca'mper. v.n. [ fchamp en, Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly fca?npered away with 
him. L’Ejlrange. 

You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to [camper off with your new crown. Addifon. 

Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And as you’re Jcamp’ring ftop you in your coach. Ring. 

To Scan. v. a. \_jcandre , french ; fcando , Latin.] 

1. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. Milton. 
'They fcan their verfes upon their fingers, run after con¬ 
ceits and glaring thoughts. Walfh. 

2. To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heav’n. 

And fo am I leveng’d: that would be fcann'd. Shakef Ham. 

The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be fcann’d by them, who ought ^ 

Rather admire. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. Mil. 
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Every man has fome guilts, which he deflres fliould not b 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity a ,j 

- juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fuffer 

Government of the Tongu, 
At the final reckoning, when all mens a&ions fhall be 
fanned and judged, the great king {hall pafs his fentence, ac¬ 
cording to the good men have done, or negle&ed to do. Cal a ' 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into all 
fhapes, and diligently fanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. 

The adtions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous* 
and liable to be fanned and fitted. Atterbur * 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, 

One moment and one thought might let him fcan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. p r ' m 

SCA'NDAL. n.f [(ncccvb'ciXov ; fcandle, French,] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of fandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton’s Paradife Lcf, b/ u 

2 . Reproachful afperfion ; opprobrious cenfure; infamy. 

If black fcandat, or foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impolition, 

Yourmeer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak, R, HI, 

My known virtue is from fandal free. 

And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurengz. 
In the cafe of fandal , we are to refledt how men ought to 
judge. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Sca'ndal. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly; to charge falfely with faults. 

You repin’d. 

Scandal’d the fuppliants; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefp. Coriohnus. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after fandal them. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

To Sca'ndalize. v. a. [o-xavJaA*£w; fcandalifer , French; 
from fcandal ] 

1. To offend by fome adtion fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandalize by ufing harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an¬ 
other. Hooker 

It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not tofean- 
dalizc others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, inthofe 
intervals of parliament, will not be fcandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon. 

Many were fcandalized at the perfonal flander and reflection 
flung out by fandalizing libellers. Addifon. 

2 . To reproach ; to difgrace; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 
The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Daniel. 

Scandalous, adj. [fcandaleux, French; from fandal.] 

1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing fcandalous or offenfive unto any, efpecially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with feemli- ' 
nefs. Hooker. 

Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 

Yea, fcandalous to the world. Shakefp. Winter sTale. 

2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 

3. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the fcandalous meannefs of that proceeding, 

which was ufed. ^°P e ‘ 

ScaNdalously. adv. [from fcandalous.] 

1. Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who, fcandaloufy nice. 

Will needs miftake an author into vice.. P°P e ‘ 

2. Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 

His difeourfe at table was fandaloufly unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his ftation ; noife, brutality, and obfeenenefs. Swift. 

Sca'ndalousness. n.f. [from fcandalous .] The quality 0 
giving publick offence. # . 

ScaNsion. n.f [fanfo, Latin.] The adt or practice of can 

ning a verfe. 

To SCANT, v. a. [jeyaenan, Saxon, to break; fkaantr , w 
nilh, to fpare.] To limit; to ffraiten. 

You think 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant. 

For fhe is with me. Shakefpeare s Otoe 0. 

They need rather to be f anted in their nourilhment t a 
replenilhed, to have them fweet. Bacons Nat. fJ or K 

We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time 
ffay we would demand, and he bade us not to J can ° # 

C Looking on things through the wrong end of the perfpeC' 
tive, which fcants their dimenfions, we negledt ^y; 

them. 

Starve 
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Starve them, 

For fear the ranknefs of the {welling womb 

Should fcant the paflage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am [canted in the pleafure of dwelling on your adtions. 

Dry den’s Fables, Dedication. 

ScanTa adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary; not liberal; parcimonious. 

From this time, 

Be fomewhat fanter of your maiden prefence. Shakefp. 

2 . Not plentiful; fcarce; lefs than what is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is fcant : 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon’s Natural Plijlory. 

A fingle violet transplant: 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize. 

All which before was poor and Jcant , 

Redoubles flill and multiplies. Donne. 

To find out that. 

In fuch a fcant allowance of ftar-light. 

Would over-tafk the befl: land-pilot’s art. Milton ; 

Scant, adv. [from the adjedtive.] Scarcely; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and Jong attend¬ 
ance, received of the bankers fcant twenty (hillings for 
thirty. » Camden’s Remains. 

We fcant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot’s Dcfript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would fcant al¬ 
low him to be a gentleman. Wot ton. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear. Gay. 

ScaNtily. adv. [from fcanty.] 

1. Sparingly; niggardly. 

He fpoke 

Scantily cf me, when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honour. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

2. Narrowly; not plentifully. 

ScaNtiness. n.f. [from fcanty.] 

1. Narrownefs; want of {pace; want of compafs. 

V irgil has fometimes two of them in a line ; but the fcant i- 
nefs of our heroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 

one * Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs of nature 
itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 
Scantlet. n.f [corrupted, as it feems, from Jcant ling.] A 
fmall pattern ; a fmall quantity ; a little piece. 

VV hile the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer; and as the world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
cefliveiy reduced to a {hotter fcantlet , ’till they came to that 
time of life which they now have. Hale. 

Scantling, n.f [efchantillon, French ; ciantellmo, Italian.] 

< I. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 

’ I is hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fcantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 

a • . L’ Ef range. 

2. A certain proportion. 

The fuccefs, 

Although particular, (hall give a fcantling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. Trail, and Crefji 
3 • A Imall quantity. M 

Reduce delires to narrow f ant lings and fmall proportions. 

a r . r r ■ , Taylor’s Rule of living hoy. 

A fcantling of wit lay gafping for life, and groaning beneath 

a heap of rubbifh. D j 

t [, • r Dryden. 

in this narrow fcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one plea¬ 
fure at once. J 7 / , 

Sca'ntly. adv. [from fcant.] 

1. Scarcely; hardly. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe it contained in the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 
vmces, which had their feveral legati nati ; whereas France 

2 Narrowlu W ‘ • „ • , Camden’s Remains. 

2. iNarrowly; penunoufly ; without amplitude. 

My eager love, I’ll give myfelf the lye ; 

1 he very hope is a full happinefs, 

V etfantly meafures what i fh all poffefs. Dryden 

SC LT c t n ' f C fr ° m J Narrownefs; mcS j 

He was a man of a fierce fpirit, and of no evil difnofition 
mg tnat he thought fcantnefs of eilate too great an evij. ’ 

.ie?wi t r the 4 C °r ar yT iferab,e of our^apaef- 

woul' d V t c h ac ’uswL P , r Uml,ty ° f thhl S S > modefty 

syw S J ^ 

'.Narrow; fmall; wanting amplitude; fhort of quantity fuf- 

Locke. 
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NoW fcantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And fcarce are feen the proftrateNile and Rhine ; 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d. 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being fcanty, and accommodated only to the 
few necettaries of a needy iimple life, had no words in it to> 


Popes 


ftand for a thoufand. 


Locke - 


III V_I LKJl Cl 111 vuianu. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and fcanty conceptions of providence. IFood-ward. 

They with fuch Jcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swift. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In illuffrating a point of difficulty, be not too fcanty of 
words, but rather become copious in your language. IVatts. 

To Scape, v. a. [contracted from ej'cape.] To efcape; to 
avoid; to {hun ; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjeCt for them ? Shakefpeare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fcape hanging. Shake 

What can fcape the eye 

Of God all-feeing? Milton. 

To Scape, v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 

Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain. 

But {lain revive, and, taken, fcape again. Drydeni 

Scape, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger; the a£I of declining or 
running from daflger; accident of fafety. 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of hair-breadth [capes in th’ imminent deadly breach, Shake 

2. Means of efcape; evafion. 

Flaving purpos’d falflhood, you 
Can have no way but falfliood to be true ! 

Vain lunatick, againft thefe J'capes I could 

Difpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 

3. Negligent freak. 

No natural exhalation in the fky. 

No fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day; 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ftgns. Shakefpeare. 

4. Loofe act of vice or lewdnefs. 

A bearne ! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome fcape : though I 
am not bookifh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
J ca p e ' Shakefp . Winter’s Tale * 

Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’lt thy fcapes on names ador’d. Aiilton. 

SC A' PULA, n . f [Latin.] The fhoulder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 
the breaft and fcapula. Wifeman. 

Sca'pular. I adj. [fcapulaire, Fr. from fcapula , Lat.] Re- 

Sca'pulary. J lating or belonging to the (houlders. 

I he humours difperfed through the branches of the axil¬ 
lary artery to the fcapulary branches. Wifeman of Ulcers. 

The vifeera were counterpoifed with the weight of the fca- 

cNv Pa ^‘ . Derham. 

bCAR. n.f [from efehar , efcare, French ; scr^dccc.] A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear o{ it. . Shakefp. As you like it. 

The foft delicious air. 

To heal th 0fears of thefe corroftve fires. 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton' 

It may be (truck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
no fear nor blemifti behind. Adore 

1 his earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 

and not a wrinkle, fear, or fra&ure on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infio-- 
niheant; and if they could operate upon the affe&ed part, fo 
tar as to make a fear, when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 

,-p tU Q rn ‘ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

I o oc a r. a . [from the noun.] To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 

Yet I’ll not fhed her blood, 

Nor fear that whiter (kin of her’s than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Shakefp. Othello 

Scarab, n.f [fcarabee, Fr. fcarabaus, Latin.] A beetle- 
an infect with fheathed wings. * 

A fmall femab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves : thefe 
leaves maybe obferved to be dry and dead, as alfo tumid, in 

ceX h* T d ‘ rty ’ Wh,tl(h ’ rou S h ™gg°t, from which pro- 


ce-ds a beetle. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theeierv 

SC drefs M0UCH ' 7 W carmouche > Fr-] A buffoon in motfy 

It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 

SCARPF d P< ,’ PP r et /- S ’ ? r J carammdm 'n leaflet? Collier 

SCARCE, ad) [fearJo, Italian ; /chairs. Dutch. 1 
I. lNot plentiful. J 

cau^e S y"u d tell , him 0 fi| n0re ^ y ° U h!s hcmp for ,efs flIver ’ be ' 
cau.e jou tell him (ilver is/career now in England, and there- 

~ j fore 


































































































































































































































































S C A 

fore I ,ien one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 
ty aper *° ^ Jfle of Man > becaule money 

2 . Rare; not common. Locke. 

preferredT'^ ^ ‘ S 3 Pe f eeHnius N k‘ r on a medallion well 
Scarce. i Addijon . 

Scarcely. K ) a< ^ v ' [from the adje&ive.] 

1. Hardly ; fcantly. 

At?' u hi 1 d ,' we /° litt!e hoped to fee, that even they 
which beheld it done ■. fiercely believed their own fenfes. Hooker. 
V\ hen we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

thlnk °“ m'fcries our foes. Shak. King Lear. 

and roof hlC !l U m V °M a i b y 13 but one remove from death, 
and confequently fhould have nothing about it but what look 

like a decent preparation for it, fierce ever appears, of late 

SJ4"A l,gh -*• *• £•». “i "«•» 

Ke fcarcely knew him, driving to difown 
His blotted form, and blulhing to be known. Dryden. 
Slowly he fails, and jcarcely ftems the tides ; 

The preffing water pours within her Tides. Dryden 

Scarceness. 1 r rr • J 

Sca'rcity. fierce.] 

J. Smalnefs of quantity; not plenty ; penury. 

Scarcity and want lhall fhun you ; 

Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Shakefpeare. 

Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to paint a fair 
one, tis necefiary for me to fee many fair ones; but, becaufe 
there is fo great a jcarcity of lovely women, I am conftrained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 

ail A^ , Dryden's Dufrejnoy: 

Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of more or lefs 

p enty of money, but by the plenty and fear city that God 
lends* r ; 

-r * . LtGCK 6 * 

in this grave age, when comedies are few. 

We crave your patronage for one that’s new, 

And let thz fearcenefs recommend the fare. Addifon. 

i hey drink very few liquors that have net lain in frefco, in- 
omuch that a Jcarcity of fnow would raife a mutiny at 

-Naples. * Ajrr 

n 1 r Add! lo 7 i. 

2, Karenets ; infrequency; not commonnefs. 

*1 hey that find fault with our ftore, fhould be leaft willing * 
to reprove out fear city of thankfgivings. Hooker. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its fcarcenefs, 
it is haid not to give a man leave to love that moll: which is 
molt ferviceable. Colli p-r 

To SCARE. *,*. [fcorare, Italian. Skinner.] To fright; to 
frighten ; to affright; to terrify ; to firike with fudden fear. 

They have feared away two of my belt flieep, which, I 
fear, the wolf will fooner find than the mafter. Shakefpeare. 
Poor Tom hath been feared out of his good wits. Shakefp. 

My grained alh an hundred times hath broke, 

And fear'd the moon with fplinters. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will fcare the herd, and fo my {hoot is loft. Shakef H. VI. 
Scarecrov/s are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in a dovehoufe, will fcare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irifh was fo grievoufly either galled or 
feared therewith, that being ftrangers, and in a manner neu¬ 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, npr good 
liking to ftand ftill, nor good affurance to run away. Hayward. 
; The light 

Waves threaten now, as that was [card by fire. Waller ; 
One great reafon why mens good purpofes fo often fail, is, 

• that when they are devout, or jeared ; they then in the general 
refolve to Jive religioufly. Calainy s Sermons. 

Let wanton wives by death he far'd ; 

But, to my comfort, I’m prepar’d. Prior. 

ScaRecrow. n. f '[fcare and crow J An image Or clapper fet 
up to fright birds : thence any vain terrour. 

Thereat the fcarccrow waxed wond’rous proud, 

Through fortune of his firft adventure fair. 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Fa.gjueen. 
No eye hath feen fuch Jcarecrows: I’ll not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. ShakeJ'p . Henry IV. 

We muff not make a Jcarecrozv of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one fhape, ’till cuftom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakefpeare. 

Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and (hot, flood 
but as cyphers and Jcarecrows. Raleigh. 

A fcarecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

ScaRefire. 7 i.f [fcare and fire.] A fright by fire ; afire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their fcveral founds, ferve for 
many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 
Jcarefire , and in fome places water-breaches. Holder. 


S C A 

sc u A pon F - t h”e r££r ch - ] Any thing that han S s W e 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their Jcarfis and handkerchiefs, 

Upon him as he pafs’d. Shakefh ; 

Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under ""Zv 
arm, like a lieutenant’s fcarf? ShaiefpA 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled fcarf can fhow. jpjyn 

Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the pi&ure, gave her a fcarf 0 f a 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; ’* 

They fwath’d him with their Jcarfis. * ° Dryden 

My learned correfpondent writes a word in defence of laroe 

fcarves. o. ^ fi 

J D „ , , , . deflator. 

rut on your hood and fcarf,\ and take your pleafure. Swift 
To Scarf, v. a. [from the noun.] ' 

1. To throw loofely on. 

My fea-gown fcarft about me, in the dark 

„ _ G «>P? 110 fin , d th em out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. 1 o crels in any loefe vefture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

Th e fcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Shakefpeare. 

Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Macbeth. 
Scarfskin. n. f. [fcarf and fiiin.] The cuticle; the epider¬ 
mis ; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

Lh efcarfskin, being uppermoft, is compofed of feveral lays 
of fmall feales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the excre¬ 
tory duds of the miliary glands of the true fkin open. Cheyne. 
Scarification, n.f [fcarificatio , Lat. J'carification, French; 
from fcarify.] Incifion of the fkin with a lancet, or fuch like 
inftrument. It is moft pradifed in cupping. k^iiincy. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the J'cariji- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inilruments. Arbuthnot. 
Scarifica'tor. n.f. [from fcarify.] One who fcarifies. 
ScaRifier. n.f. [from fcarify.] 

). He who fcarifies. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

I o SCA'RIF V. v. a. [fearifeoy Lat. fear if cry Fr.j To let blood 
by incifions of the fkin, commonly after the application of 
cupping-glafies. 

VV alhing the falts out of the efehar, and fcarifying it, I 
dreiTed it. Wifemaii s Surgery. 

Vou quarter foul language upon me, without knowingwhe- 
ther 1 deferve to be cuppecT and fcarified at this rate. Spectator. 
SCA'RLET. n. f. [ejcarlate, French ; fcarlato , Ital.] A colour 
deeply red, but not fhining; cloath dyed with a fcarlet colour. 

If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet , 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars ; provok’d from far 
By fight of fcarlet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be infufferable for a learned profefTor, and 
that which his fcarlet would blufh at, to have his authority of 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. Locke. 

Sca'rlet. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fcarlet; 
red deeply died. 

I conjure thee. 

By her high forehead and her fcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. and fid, 
Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak. Henry VIII. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivafter, 
paint their cheeks feat let. Bacon. 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 
ScaRletbfan. n. f [ fcarlet and bean.] A plant. 

The fcarletbean has a red hufk, and is not the beft to eat in 
the fhell, as kidneybeans; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 
in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer's Husbandry • 
Sca'rletoak. n.f The ilex. A fpeeies of oak. 

Sca'rmage. 1 r rF or (klrmilh. Spen/er.] 

ScaRmoge. S 

Such cruel game my fcarmages difarms; 

Another war, and other weapons I, 

Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Fa. Zfyeen. 
Scarp, n.f [ efcarpe , French ] The flope on that fide of ^ 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards 
the fields. D f 

Scatch. n.f. [ efcache, French.] A kind of horfebit for 
bridles. J J . bailey 

Sca'tches .n.f [chajfes, French.] Stilts to put the feet in to 
walk in dirty places. ^ j f 

Sc ate. n.f [ Jkidor , Swedifh ; fkid^ Iflandick.] ■^.^' n ]° v . 
wooden fhoe, with a ft eel plate underneath, on which tiey 
Aide over the ice. ry Q 
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To Scate. v. 7i. [from the noun.] To Aide on fcates. 

Sc ate. n.f [ fquatus , Latin.] A fifii of the fpeeies of 

thornback. 

Sca'tebR ous. adj. [from fcatebrai, Latin.] Abounding with 
fprings. Diet, 

To SCATH. v. a. [ycea^an, fca^an, Saxon; fchaeden> Dut.J 
To wafte ; to damage; to deftroy. 

As when heaven’s fire 

Hath fcath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 

With finged top their ftately growth, though barej 
Stands on the blafted heath. Milton's Parad. Lofi , h. i. 
Scath. n.f [ j-ceaS, Saxon.] Wafte; damage; mifehief; 
depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes fpoil or damage : as, 
.he bears the fca’h and the fcorn. A proverb. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty meffenger, with letters vain, 

To work new woe and unprovided fcath. Fairy ffueen. 

The ear that budded fair is burnt and blaffed, 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to J'cath. Spenfer. 

He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the f ath that he could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer . 
My proud one doth work the greater fcath, 

Through fweet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great fcath 
to the l urk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. Kno/les. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and fcath, 

By many a fea and many an unknown fhore. Fairfax . 

Sca'thful. adj. [from J'cath.] Mifchievous; deftru&ive. 

A bawbling velTel was he captain of, 

For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 

With which fuch jeathful grapple did he make, 

That very envy, and the tongue of lofs, » t 

Cried fame and honour on him. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To SCATTER, v. a. [ycatepan, Saxon; Jchatteren, Dutch.] 
I. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter'd lies 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. Milton . 

Teach the glad hours to falter, as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle love, and endlels joy. Prior. 

Corruption, ftill 

Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 
Of bounty f otter d o’er the favage year. Thomfon. 

1 . Todiflipate; to difperfe. 

A king, that fltteth in the throne of judgment, fcattereth 
away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx 8. 

The Lord (hall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 
fcattering and tempeft and ftones. jf xxx 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were featured 

from Saul. , . o/ ••• « 

1 oa. xm. o. 

Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering, and hi % fatter d fp’rits return’d. Milton . 

3. To fpread thinly. 

Why fhould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 

Their fcatter’d cottages and ample plains. Dryden. 

I o Sca tter. v n.' To be diflipated ; to be difperfed. 

Sound diflufeth itfelf in rounds ; but if that which would 

jeatter m open air, be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 

force to the found. & % 

t-,, - Bacon. 

1 he fun 

Shakes from his noon-day threne the fcattering clouds. Thom. 

A TTERINGLY. adv. [from featuring .] Loofely ; difperfedly. 

Jr 6 ? 3 !? 5 /’ 2 '' 6 herC and there fcatteringly, uoon the 
fea-coafts, fet up fome towns. * Abbot 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amonoft the 

creatu we def ed to defecate an /^ OUf “ 

not to inveigle or detain our paffions. 

hV TE K L1 ‘ NG ‘ n f j \ ] A vagabond; one that 

has no home or fettled habitation. 

^ Such lofds'zndfatterlbigs cannot eafily, by any ordinary 
officu- be gotten, when challenged for any fuch fail. jJ? 

r G . r,ng J nt ° h ™ al thc ftvilerlmgy and outlaws out of al 
the woods and mountains, in which they long had 1 urked he 

marched forth into the EnHifh nalp J vk r , ’ n 

Scatu'rient. adj. [fftmims Latin 1 « ^ 

tain. J Ly ’ Ldtln 0 Springing as a foun- 

S t 7 o*nfZ OVS - ^ FulloffpnJ 

Sc stom] E a Ur 7 n,ave ’ per T s *° f “ e =P> 

ftreets clean. ' ° ’ Whofe P rov «nce is to keep the 

. ^‘ nce it is made a labour of the mln^ 00 . • f 

judgments, and move their afFe&ions m’ i i t °, I ^° rr ? 1 mens 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off olve dlfficu,t P^ces 
fee how to be a butter / ff Controve ^es, I cannot 

does at all qualify men fo’r *1^work. “ a " y tr<,de ’ 

Faftmg's nature’s fiavager. ° 1 1 ™” 1 ; 

FI' , ^' Ck with equal grace, 

Sc/lfUr b ‘7 ar r & -Walpole’s face. Swifu 

Wn; a wicked witch A Ari T’a f"' ] A v ‘'- 
lrom the French by a Scottilh authtr “T u «nec c fTariIy 

fcienceT Cai " Jy n ° artS ftlfle the cries of a wounded con- 

Cheyne. 


S C. E 

Sce'nary. n.f. [from feene.] 

1. The appearances of place or things; 

He muft gain a reJilh of the works of nature, and be 
converfant in the various feenor, of- a country life. Acldifon. 

2. The reprefentation of the place in which an adiion is per¬ 
formed. 

The progrefs of the found, and the j'ccndr\ of the border- 
ing regions, are imitated from rEn. vii. on the founding the 
horn of Aledfo. Pope. 

3. The ifpofition and confecution of the feenes of a play. 

To make a more perfedf model of a picture, is; in tbd 
language of poets, to draw up the feenary of a play. Dryden . 
SCENE, n. J. [fcaena, Latin ; crxW ; feene, French.] 

1. The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan feene; and as tbe ranks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 

Of ftatelieft vie v. Mi’ten* 

2 . The general appearance of any adlion; the whole contexture 
of objedfs; adifplay; aferies; a regular difpofition. 

Now prepare thee for another Jcene. Milton. 

A mute jcene of forrow, mixt with fear ; 

Still on the table lay the unfinifh’d cheer. Dryden. 

A larger Jcene of adiion is difplay’d, 

And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh’d. Dryden. 

Ev ? ry fev’ral place muft be 

A feene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden . 

When riling Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming fc. ne of nature is difplay'd. Drydene, 

Eternity ! thou pleating, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry’d beings, 

Through what new feene • and changes muft we pafs ! Addif. 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 
Jcene of antiquities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the 
•fitfl. Addifon on Italy * 

Say, fhepherd, fay, are thefe refledlions true ? J 

Or was it but thq woman’s fear that drew C 

I his cruel Jcene, unjuft to love and you. Prior, j 

3. Part of a play. 

It fhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The feene you play were mine. Shake r p Wintei''sTale. 

Our author would excufe thefe youthful' feenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granv We ., 

4- So much of an adf of a play as pafies between the fame per- 
fons in the fame place. 

If his charadlers were good, 

Th efeenes entire, and freed from noife and blood. 

The adfion great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, 

T he words not forc’d, but Aiding into rhime, 

He thought, in hitting thefe, his buiinefs done. Dryden* 
5. The place reprefented by the ftase. 

The king is fet from London, and the feene 
Is now transported to Southampton. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
o. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 

The alteration of feenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full of the fame object. Bacon. 

Sce nick. adj. [feemgue, Fr. from feene.] Dramatick; theatrical. 
With fcenick virtue charm the rifing age. Anonym. 

ScenocraRhical. adj . [ <r*W and ] Drawn in 

perlpective. b 

S Tea?T PHICALLY - adw ' [fr0m f cem S ra t hic « 1 -} In per- 

It the workman be (killed in perlpeflive, more than one 
SrrTT be re P refented in ° ur diagram fcmographically. Mart. 

"* «*•> ****** 

sc tN'r. n.f. [finer, to fmell, French.] 

1 * lhe power of fmelling; the fmell. 

fn,m| h |"’ tC r h ‘ Ue treaas back her mazes ’ croffes and con¬ 
founds her former track, and ufes all poflible methods to divert 

2 TlieohVA f r 11 j ' ' a *e’s Improvement of the MntL. 

2. 1 lie object of fmell ; odour good or bad. 

Belman cried upon it at the meereft. lofs. 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dull eO:fieri. SbahRuar,. 

low appfe ■ e ’ tHey reP ° rt ’ hath 3 J “"‘ of the fmel1 ot " a m el- 

Good earth, newly turned up, hath a frclhnefs and good 

^ * P 

Good fesnts do purify the brain. 

Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Dn-t 

Partake 

The feafon, prime for fweeteft feents and airs. 

Exulting, ’tiil he finds their nobler fenfe 
neir difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe • 

1 hen curfes Ins confpiring feet, whofe /'cent 
-Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. Denh 
Uhearful health, 

IS duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d 
veiled ^hff 7 °e^ t i 7 o^th 77 T raMe ^ 

To 
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i o Scent, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmell 5 to perceive by the nofe. 

So fcented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Par. Loft, 

2> ^ o perfume ; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all beuew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dryd. 
He fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 

A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the chace. 

Or fnuff the vapour from the fcented grafs. Addifton. 

Sce'ntless. adj. [from fcent .] Inodorous ; having no fmell. 

SCE'P TRE. 7 i.ft [ ftceptrum , Latin ; ftceptrc, Fr,] The enfign 
of royalty born in the hand. 

Nor {hall proud Lancafter ufurp my right. 

Nor hold the ftceptre in his childifti fift. Shalt. Henry VI. 
Thou fceptre's heir. 

That thus affecl’ft a fheephook. Shakeftpeare. 

How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a ftceptre bear ! 

How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear! 

But two things rare the fates had in their ftore. 

And gave thee both, to fhew they could no more. B. jfohnft 
The ftciptre bearers lent 

Their free attendance. Chapman's Odyftftey. 

I he parliament prefented thofe a< 5 fs which were prepared 
by them to the royal Jceptre , in which were fome laws reftrain- 
ingthe extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 

The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and ftcepires 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 

Sce'ptred. adj. [from ftceptre.'] Bearing a fceptre. 

The Jceptred heralds call 

To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Paradifte Loft. 

"1 o Britain’s queen the ftcepter'd fuppliant bends. 

To her his crowns and infant race commends. ‘Ticket. 

Sce'ptick. n.ft. See Skeptick. 

Schedule, n. J. [ ftchedula , Latin ; ftchcdule, French.! 

j. A fmall fcroll. 

7 he ftrft publilhed ftchedules being brought to a grave knight, 
he read over an unfavory fentence or two, and delivered back 
the libel. Hooker. 

All ill, which all 

Prophets or poets fpake, and all which {hall 
B’ annex’d in ftchedules unto this by me. 

Fall on that man. Do7ine. 

2 . A little inventory. 

I will give out ftchedules of my beauty: it {hall be invento¬ 
ried, and every particle and utenfil label’d to my will. Shak. 

Schematism, n. f. [<rp£tjju,aJioqu,o?. ] Combination of the 
afpedls of heavenly bodies ; particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or ftchematiftm 
it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the fame room. Creech. 

Sche'matist. n.ft. [from fcheme.] A projector ; one given to 
forming fchemes. 

SCHEME, n. /. [< r^(r t fxo(..] 

1. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, de- 
fign, or purpofe ; a fyftem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward fcheme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

We {hall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfadlory ac¬ 
count of the divine condudft, without forming fuch a Jcheme of 
things as fhall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2 . A project; a contrivance ; a defign. 

The haughty monarch was laying fchemes for fupprefling the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king¬ 
doms. Atterbury's Sermons . 

He farms the well-concerted fcheme of mifchief;. 

’Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 
The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
{hoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpe&s of the celeftial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec¬ 
tion of fchemes, and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

It is a fcheme and face of heaven, 

As th’ afpedfs are difpos’d this even. Hudibras. 

Sche'mer. n.ft. [from fcheme.] A proje&or ; a contriver. 

Sche'sis. n.ft [<r*;«r»ff.] An habitude; ftate of any thing 
with refpedt to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple effences of things, and confequently all their 
poftible ftcheftes or habitudes, fhould ever change, there would 
arife a new J'chrfis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition, # Non is. 

ScPrrhus. n.ft. [ftcirrle, French. This fhould be writtenjA’/V- 
rhusy not merely becaufe it comes from but becaufe c 
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in Englifh has before t and i the found of ft See Skeptic*. 7 
An indurated gland. A K ’J 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a feirrhus, and th. 
farrhus into a cancer Wifcmem of y ; c 

Schi'rrhous. adj. [from farrhus.] Having a gland 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous [dr- 
rhous , or cancerous, you may fee. ^ jp/j 

Scirrho sity. n.ft. [from ftcirrhous] An induration of the 
glands. 

The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by fcirrhftnies of the 

p J la T n j s > is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Diet 

SCHISM, n.ft. [er^ifya; ftchiftme , Fr.] A feparation or divil 
non in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our pafilons by reafon, to our errours bv 
truth, and to our fchifms by charity. King Charles 

Oppo feftchiftms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety,°and de 
bauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons. 

When a ftchijm is once fpread, there grows at lenerth a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks : in the fenfe of the’ law the 
ftchijm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the religion 0 f 

P the ftate * . . . Swift. 

Schisma'tical. adj. [ftchiftmatique, Fr. from fchifmatick.] J m . 
plying fchifm ; pradlifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all factions, feditions, and ftchlmatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclefiaftical and civil, muft be 
backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many brutafulmina 
upon the obftinate and Jchiftmatical, who are like to think them- 
felves fhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punilhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved feparation. South's Sermons. 

Schisma'tically, adv. [from ftchiftmatical] In a fchifmatical 
manner. 

Schi'smatick. n.ft. [from fchifm.] One who feparates from 
the true church. 

No known heretick nor fchifmatick fhould be fuffered to go 
into thofe countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the fchifmaticks bravado’s : 

Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler. 

The fchifmaticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual government. Swift. 

To Schematize, v. a. [hornftchijm.] To commit the crime 
of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 

SCHO'LAR. n.ft. [ftcho'aris, Latin; ecalier , French.] 

1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 

Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefs them- 
felves jcholars , and followers of the ancients. Honker. 

The ftcholar sytf the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confefs 

The diff’rence but from more to lefs. Prior, 

2. A man of letters. 

This fame ftcholar 's fate, res angujla domi, hinders the pro¬ 
moting of learning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

To watch occafions to correct others in their difeourfe, and 
not flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, Jcholars are 
moft blamed for. Loch. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To fpend too much time in ftudies, is floth ; to make judg¬ 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a ftcholar: they 
perfedf nature, and are perfedfed by experience. Bacon, 

4.. One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good ftcholar: he is at Ox¬ 
ford ftill, is he not ? Shakeftp. Henry VI. 

Scholarship, n.ft. [from ftcholar.] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. f 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my mafter s 
underftanding, and great Jcholarfhip , who had a book of his 
own in print, fhould talk io outragioufly. Tope- 

2 . Literary education. 

This place fhould be fchool and univerflty, not needing a 
remove to any other houfe of fcholarjhip. i Muton. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Ainjivort . 

Schola'stical. adj. [ Jcholajiicus , Latin.] Belonging to a 

fcholar or fchool. , 

Schola'stjcally. adv. [from fcholaftick.] According to 
niceties or method of the fchools. , 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat fcholajlically of juitice, 

but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a pai t 0 
j t South's Sermons . 

Schola'stick. adj. [from ftchola , Latin ; ftcholajliquc , French.] 

1. Pertaining to the fchool; pradtifed in fchools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, 
ever little verfed in fcholaftick learning. Digby on * tc • 

Sciolajlick education, like a trade,. does fo fix a man in 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any' tb,n S , 
lies out of that way. Burnet's Theory of the a ‘ 

2. Befitting the fchool; fu:table to the fchool; pedantick, fl 

lefly fubtle, ^2 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, whatfo- 
everye can object, which thing I have known them to grant 
of ftcholaftlick courtefy unto ft rangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftudies for ufelefs ftcholaftlick fpeculations, were like the 
Olympick gamefters, who abftained from neceffary labours* 
that they might be fit for fuch as were hot fo. Bacon. 

Both Tides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat¬ 
ter of confcience, and not a fcholajlick nicety. Stillingftleet. 
Scho'liast. n.ft. [ ftchotiajle , French; J'choliafles , Latin.] A 
writer of explanatory notes. 

The title of this fatvr, in fome ancient manuferipts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the ftchoUaJls ’tis 
inferibed againft the luxury of the rich. Dryden. 

What Gellius or Stobaeus cook’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind o’d ftchoUaJls o’er and o’er. Dunciad. 
SCHO'LIOA. In./. [Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHO'LIUM. 5 fervation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain glofs or ftcholion , for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of glofling and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan¬ 
guage- , Spenjer. 

Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofeabftradted or practical fciences under theorems, problems* 
polluhtcs, Jcholi urns, and corollaries. Watts. 

Scho'ly. n.j. [ J cholic, I r. fcholium, Latin.] An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe¬ 
culiar to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo taught us to 
piav, to the end, that fpeaking unto the Father in the Son’s 
own prefeript form, without Jcholy or glofs of ours, we may 
be fare that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That ftcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
tractable, that fhould think it plain conftru&ion, when to be 
commanded in the w'ord, and grounded upon the word, are 
madeallone. Hooker. 

I o bCHOLY. V. n [from the noun.] To write expofitions. 

I he preacher ftiould want a text, whereupon to 

SCHOOL, n.ft. [ftchola, Latin; ecole, French.] 

1. A houfe of difeipline and inftrudtion. 

Their age the fame, their inclinations too. 

And bred together in one fchool they rrrew Drvdsn 

2. A place of literary education. ^ 

. *E end bein S P riva “> I have not expreffed my conceptions 
m the language of the / chools . Dbbv 

Writers on that fubjefl have turned it into a compofidon 
of hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ufe of the 

JM, and that only to amufe men with empty founds. Watts. 
j- lute of inftrudhon. 

7 'he calf breed to the rural trade. 

Set him betimes to fchool, and let him be 
Inftrudted there in rules of hufbandry. . Drxden 

4 - Syftem of doiftrine as delivered by particular teachers. 

No craz d brain could ever yet propound, 

1 ^ ,ch ' n § the foul ’ fo vain and fond a thought; 

But fome among thefe mailers have been found, 
nch in their fchools the felt-fame thing had taught. Davies. 

^ in bis faith, concerning the 

great bleffings God defigns in thefe divine myfteries, by rSifon 

Vi 7 nCG of ChriftiansI concern- 

in ? the confequent bleffings thereof. / 

5 ’ of thetthe^ ChUrCh ’ aUd f0rm 0f thcoio ^ fucceeding'that 

of m"; a aphvfi^ nd / an ; n d finitC " Umb 7 ° f P ro P°htions tn books 

lm inftrucl; to train. 

_ Una her befougiit to be fo good 
As m her virtuous rules to fihooi her knight. Fa. S>ucen 

>■ r. 

7 ou {hall go with me; 

lave fome private f. hiding for you both. Shaldbeare 

Hewfbfo 7 f y0U I re ! f 5 but fw hufoand, ^ 
nes noble, wife, judicious. c 1. ir n/r 7 , 

4 School your child, MachctL 

And alk why God’s anointed he revil’d. n j 

..}! thls be yAa%, ’tis well for the conflderer • I’ll 

knk 

ments at fc'hook ‘ ^ a ' ld b ° h ] A bo r that is in b ‘s rudi- 


T , , Schoolboys tears take up 
I he glaffes ot my fight. C7 , r 

as vin;s s f r«:v' hruss 1 ^ F h - ^ 

Of Lre ga ; ?; 0 {; a£d, W yet HW 


dare not go. 


Do 
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hfehooiboy brought his mother a book he had ftolen. L'EJli\ 
Once he had heard a jchoolboy tell , 

How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died. Swift . 

Schc/olday. n.f [ ftc.ool and day.] Age in which youth is 
fent to fchool. 

Is all forgot? 

AM fchooldays friendlhip* childhood; innocence? Shakeftp. 
Scho'olfeLlow. n. ft. [jehool and^ fellow ;J One bred at the- 
fame fchool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue; 

Join’d with his jchooifellows by two and two: 

Berfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yoke. Dryden* 

The emulation of Jchooifellows often puts life and induftry 
into young lads. Locke. 

SchoLlhouse, n.ft. [fchool and houfe ] Houfe of difeipline 
and inftrudtion. 

Fair Una ’gan Fidelia fair requeft, 

7 o have her knight unto her Jchoolhoufte plac’d. Spenfter . 

Scho'olman. v. ft. [jehool and man.] 

1. One verfed in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 
tation. 

I he king, though no good ftchoolman, converted one of 
them by difpute. Bacon. 

Unlearn’d, he knew no ftchoolman's fubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2, One {killed in the divinity of the fchool. 

If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguifti or find differences, 
let him ftudy the ftchoohnen. Bacon . 

7 'o ftchoohnen I bequeath my doubtfulncfs, 

My ficknefs to phyficians* Donne. 

Men of nice palates could not rclifh Ariftotle* as he was 
dreft up by the Jchooltnen. Baker. 

Let fubtle Jchoolmen teach thefe fiends to fight, 

More ftudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 

ochoolma ; ster. n. J. [^Jehool and niaftler.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 

I, thy Jchoo!maftler , have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. Shakeftpeare. 
Adrian VI. was fometime ftchoolmaftier to Charles V. Knolles. 

T he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and fo likewife did n^iny of the^gram¬ 
marians -&n<d Jchoo/mafters, as Orbilius. " Bacon. 

A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not tur njchoolmajler. Sotith's Sermons. 

Scho olmistress. n.ft. [fchool and miftlrefts.] A woman who 
governs a fchool. 

Such precepts I have felefled from the moft confiderable 
which we have received from nature, that exact jcbmtoiijlrefs. 

. , ., f . „ Drydctis Dufrcfnoy. 

> My ftchoolmijlrefs, 

like a vixen Turk, 

Maintains her lazy hufband. Gay's What d'ye Call it. 

Schreight. n.ft A fifti. Ainftworth. 

" C i AG ,^ PHy ; n -f [fi"graphic, French; (rxiay^(pia.. This 
lhould be written with a k.] * 

^ [In architecture.] The profile or fedion of a building, to 
fhew the infide thereof. 

2. [In aftronomy.] The art of finding the hour of the da^y or 
night by the fhadow of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailee 

SCI atherical. )adj. [ftaaterique, Fr. Be- 

1 AT HERICK, i longing to a fun-dial. Dial. ° 7 Tis fhould 
be written ftkiatherical. * mould 

J h 7 e T ere /k a, , f0 ’ fr ° m great antic l uit y 7 feiatherical or fun- 

of he d y ^ ° W ° f a ^ ° r gn ° m0n denotin S hours 
f the day; an invention afcribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. 

SCTA'TTPA 7 r r r • • t- Browns Fulg. Errours. 

SCIA'TICk' [ " Th[ Wp lout. 5 ifChiadUa pejr '°’ Latin -J-’ 

^ v Inch of your hips Iws the moft profound/r iatica? ShaieF. 

1 hou cold ftaatica, J 

Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shut eft,. Tirr.cn 

lelfod wUh’Ihe 3 / 8 ’ , UflnS co . ,ulnual ridin S> were genially mo- 
n ,tb ,' l)e t c l aUc . a \ or b 'P gout. i™,/, Full. Err. 

ttrm aCk ' WU ’ ’ aa,ui > martyr’d with the ftone, 

V\ ,11 any mortal let himfelf alone ? n . 

CI T IC tn' “ dj - ff rom Jaatica.] Affliaing the hip. ° P ‘' 

bein ^ b ' iftermS a '’ d Have 

f w. V— 1 1-1 - w- “- 

feeing everv thino- as Kio r • - P art th e world, 

affionof mine, or rather’ 'hisfcbZkoTritbT fro^n 1 ° f ^ 
lays no neccffity on any thine to come ‘ al1 etern ' c f> 
my feeing the fun move hath fo dr> i!T P more than 

2. Certainty grounded on demonftration ° m ° V “' g of lt- Hamm - 
b° you arrive at truth, though not at «*». BeriIt> 

2 S G . 
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3. Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds of reafon. DrycL 

4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the firft principles, whereon 
it buildeth ; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
in thcmfelves, or as proved and granted already, fome former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 

Whatfocver we may learn by them, we only attain accord¬ 
ing to the manner of natural fciences , which mere difcourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I prefent you with a man 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftruCl her fully in thofe fciences. Sbakefpeare. 

The indifputable mathematicks, the only fcience heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanv. Scepf 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmetick, mufick, geometry, aftronomy. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’n. 

And though no fcience , fairly worth the fev’n. Pope. 

Scie'ntial. adj. [from fcience.] Producing fcience. 

From the tree her ffep fhe turn’d ; 

But firft low reverence done, as to the pow’r 
That dwelt within 5 whole prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant feieniial fap, deriv’d 

From neCtar, drink of gods. Milton's Pa^adife Lofi. 

Scientific a l. \ adj. [ fcientifqtie , Fr. feiehtia and facto, Lat.J 

Scienti'fick. ) Producing demonilrative knowledge; pro¬ 
ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a fatisfadlion from Jcientifcal progreflions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belief, brown’s Vulg. Err. 

No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of feientifeal knowledge. Howel. 

No man, who firft: trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
[rienfijkk evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than amoral certainty; that is, a 
very hi'git probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except again ft. South’s Sermons. 

The fyftems of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read more to know the hypothefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a comprchenfive, feientifeal, and fatisfadlory know¬ 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

Scientifically, adv. [from feientifeal.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it relts upon teftimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
believe than to be [cientifcally inftrudled. Locke. 

ScTmitar. n.f [See Cl meter.] A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night, 

Which with my feimitar I’ll cool to-morrow. Shakcfpcarc. 

SciVey Clfe. n.f A fpecies of violet. Ainjworth. 

Scink. n.f A cad calf. Ainfiuorth. In Scotland and in Lon¬ 
don they call it fink. 

To SC1N ITLLA'LE. v.n. [fciniillo, Latin.] Tofparkle; 
to emit fparks. 

Scintilla'tion. n.f [ fcintillatio, Lat. from fcintillate. ] The 
add of fparkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets jciiifiRation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. Glanv. Scepf. 

Thefe (cintillations are not the accenfion of the air upon the 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences difeharged from the bodies collided. Braun. 

Scio'list. n.f. [ Jciolus, Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations : thefe ridiculous 

' fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difeerners, but 
the pedantry of the affedfed friolifs. Glanv. Scepf 

Thefe paftages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
prefumption of our modern Jcio’ifs, if their pride were not as 
great as their ignorance. Temple. 

ScYolous. adj. "[ Jciolus, Latin.] Superficially or imperfccTJy 

knowing. . . 

I could wifh thefe fciolous zelotifls had more judgment joined 

with their zeal. . v Havel. 

Scro'MACH y. n f. [ fchiamachic, Fr. <nua and pccyj,.] Lattle 
with a fhadow. 1 hisfhould be written fkiamachy. 

To avoid this fiiomachy, or imaginary combat of words, let 
me know, fir,- what vou mean by the name of tyrant ? Cowley. 

Scion, n f [feionj French.] A final 1 twig taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. 

Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentl zfeion to the wildeft flock ; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind. 

By bud of nobler race. Sbakefi. Winter's Ta.e. 

March is drawn in his left hand bloffoms, and felons upon his 
arm Peacham. 

The felons are beft of an old tree. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

'SCIRE FA 1 ClAS. ‘ n.f. [Latin.] A writ judicial, inlaw, moft 
commonly to call a man to fhew caufe unto the court, whence 


it is fent, why execution of a judgment palled fhould not b<* 
made. This writ is not granted bcfoie a year and a day i. 
paired, after the judgment given. Colo 1 

Sci'ssible. adj. [from filfihs, Latin.] Capable of bein^ di¬ 
vided finoothly by a fharp edge. 

The differences of imprefiiblc and not imprefnbie, fcLW e 
and not jcifftlde, and many other pafiions of matter, aie ple¬ 
beian notions. p acQ 

Sci'ssile. adj. [ [riffle, Fr. f fills, Latin.] Capable of bein' 
cut or divided fmoothly by a iharp edge. 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, fcijftle like a 
folid, and refolveablc by heat. Arbutbn't 

Sci'ssion. n.f [Jriff on, French ; fclffo , Latin.] The act of 


cutting. 


Nerves may be wounded by fcijfcn or pundlure: the former 
way they are ufually cut through, and wholly ceafe from ac¬ 
tion. _ 11 if email’s Surgery. 

ScLssqr. n.f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is fup- 
poled to be derived by different writers ; of whom feme write 
cijors , from each, or ineido ; others Jeffers, from [cinch ; and 
fome cijar , chars , or jci fars, cifeaux, Fr.] A (mall pair of 
fheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with fdffars nidcs him for a fool. Sbakefpeare. 

Wanting the feijjars , with thefe hands I’ll tear, 

If that obftrudl my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of feijjars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Arbutknot, 

Sci'ssure. n.f [ jrijfuni, Latin] A crack; a rent; a fif- 
fure. 

T he breach feems like the ftiffures and ruptures of an earth¬ 
quake, and threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

SCLERO TICK. adj. [ flerotique , Fr. irxA^©^] Hard: an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye. 

1 he ligaments obferved in the in fide of the fclerotick tunicles 
of the eye, ferve inftead of a mufcle, by their contraction, to 
alter the figure of the eye. Ray on the Creation. 

Sclf.ro ticks, n [ [from the adjeCtive.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 

ToSco at. jv. a. To flop a wheel by putting a Aone or 

To Scotch. ) piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 

To SCOFF, v.n. [fchoppen, Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule ; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
to [caff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houfe; the other Would 
afk of thofe that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillotfn, 

Such is love, 

And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire, 

T he wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And fc'jfs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rowe. 

Scoff, n.J. [from the verb.-] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
preftion of fcorn ; contumelious language. 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is no ; to their Jeep, 
nothing. Hooka. 

With feoff's and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me. Shakef H. • 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, Rioie 
abufive and reproachful than the rudeft Jeojfs and the lharpci 
inveCtives ? Scuta. 

Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 

fciences, make a feoff at them all, in comparifon of their la- 

■ r ■ Watts. 

vourite fcience. 

Scoffer, n.f. [from feoff.] Infolent ridieuler; faucy fcorner, 
contumelious reproacher. 

I mull tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets: 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 

Foul is moft foul, being found to be a [coffer. She ej,- 
Divers have herded themlelves amongft thefe profane Jcj 
firs, not that they are convinced by their reafons, L f | cr 
rifled bv their contumelies. Government of doe i ohgue.^ 

Conflder what the apoftle tells thefe fcoffers they vvere l § n ° 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; but he tells them, 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the eartn of 0 vv 
fo and fo conftitutcd. Burnet s Theory of 

Scq'ffingly. adv. [from feoflng ] In contempt; m 1 itc 

Ariftotle applied this hemiftick fcoffingly to the fycophants * 

Athens. , hro ^ sNoteS !°^ ( ^& 

To Scoi.d. v. n. [fcholden, Dutch ] I o quarrel e -m 

and rudely. 

Pardon me, ’tis the flrft time that ever - ,, 

I’m forc’d to fold. v.eakef ' 






SCO 

The one as famous for a folding tongue. 

As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shdkefp'eare i 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin¬ 
ning and only ihewiitg their teeth, others ranting, and others 
folding and reviling. Stillingf'eet. 

Pallas meets rhe queen of love ; 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language J'cold. _ Swiff 

Scolding and curflng are her common conversion. Swift. 

Scold, n.f [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A (brew in domeftick life, is now become a [cold in poli¬ 
ticks, Addijon s Freeholder-. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now flinging fhrill, and fcolding oft between; 

Scolds anfwer foul-mouth’d folds. Swift . 

Sco'llop. n.f [Written properly fcallop.] A pe&inated fliell- 
filh. 

Scolope'nd r a. n.f [ fohpendre, French ; crxoAArfvcLa.] 

1. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. [Scolopend> turn, Latin.] An herb. Alnfworth. 

Scomm. n.f [Perhaps from [comma, Latin.] A buffoon. A 

word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The fcomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvifh in con¬ 
vention. L'Ef range. 

Sconce, n.f. [fchantz, German.] 

1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfetft in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done ; at 
fuch and fuch a Jionce, at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2. The head : perhaps as being the acropolis , or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the Jionce with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery? Shake/p. Hamlet. 

A penflle candleftick, generally with a looking-glafs to reflect 


the 


light. 


Golden fconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the coftiy fuppers and the balls. Dryden's Lucrct. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a fence's height. 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into fconces. Swift's Diredl. to the Butler. 

To Sconce, v. a. [A word ufed in the univerfities, and derived 
plauflbly by Skinner, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from fconce , as it flignifles the head ; to fconce being to fix a fine 
on any one s head.] I o mulct; to fine. A low word which, 
ought not to be retained. 

Scoop, n.f. [[chocpc , Dutch.] 

j. A kind of large ladle; a veffel with a long handle ufed to 
throw out liquor. 

They turn upflide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoft 
drv, with a j coop. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Endeavour with thy /coop, or fingers, to force the ftone 

offals. Sharp's Surgery. 

2 Afweep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fhould be fueep. 

Oil hell-kite [ 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 

At one fell fcoop ! Sbabfp. Mmhetb. 

i o Scoop, v. a. [Jchoepen, Dutch.] 

1. To lade out. 

As by the brook he flood, 

Pip fcoop'd the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden's JEn. 

2. This word feems to have not been underftood by :l horn [on .' 

Melted Alpine fnovvs 

The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ftores 

Of water /coop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomfon 

3- 1 0 empty by lading. 

If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d. 

Scanty of waters, when you fcoop' d it dry, 

And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moifture from him ? AJdlfm. 
4* To carry off in any thing hollow. ^ 

A fpeaator would think this circular mount had been ac 
tually feooped out of that Ik,H ow fpace. Srrtiat r 

at f Le re ' feet a,C br ° ad ’ ‘ hat <he awa . v muchearth 

5- To cut hollow, or deep. Mdipn. 

Whatever part of the harbour they fcoop in, it has an in 
fence on all the reft; for the fea Vnmtiia’tey ,he' 
whole bottom to a level. j/,■ , 

a Thofe carbunc.es rhe Indians will /mf , {o aft Cldlt 

To his Angle eye, that in his foreheadlltd^ 

JAkea fu, moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield 
A forky ftaff we dext’roufly appjy’d, 

„ Spacious focket turninor round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 

It much conduces how to fleare 
he little race of birds, that hop 

from (pray to (pray, faapfog the colliieft fruit, 

Infatiate, undifturb’d. 


Addifon. 


Phillips. 


Poph 


SCO.. 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ambitious hill the heav’n to fcale. 

Or fcoops in circling theatres the vale. 

Sco'oper n.f [from fcoop.] One wad fcoops. 

Scope, n.f. [ fcopus , Latin.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your fcope is as mine own. 

So to inforefe or qualify the laws* 

As to your Foul feems good. Shake. Ivleaf. for Meafure, 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifemcnt immediate on his knees. Shak. 7 ^. 11 . 

Had the whole fife of the author been anflwerable to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our 
compaflion towards the rebels. Addijon s Freeholder. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The fcope of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions in the church, as de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. Hooker. 

Now was time 

To aim their counfels to the faireft fcope. Hubberd's Talc. 
We fhould impute the war to the fcope at which it aim- 
eth. Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 

Miftruftful, grounds his courage on defpair, 

And utter diflblution, as the jeope 

Of all his aim. Milton s Paradife Left. 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of inteile&ual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to vilionary objects, 
which may give him a freer fcope for imagination. Dryden. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be fcope enough of handling that fcience voJuminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema¬ 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro¬ 
duced by rcfra&ion. Newton's Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, flaVe in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger fcope, it refteth that they fearch out fome ftronger 
reafon. Hooker . 

Ah, cut my lace afunder, 

That my pent heart may have fome fcope to best. 

Or elfei fwoon with this dead killing nevvs. Sbakefpeare , 

5* Liberty beyond juft limits ; licence. 

Sith ’twas my fault to give the people fcope, 

' I'would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them* 

For what I bid them do. Sbakefpeare , 

Being moody, give him line and fcope , 

T ill that his pafiions, like a whale on Rround^ 

Confound themfelves with working. Shakefb. Henrx IV 

6. Ad of riot; fally. 

As furfeit is the father of much faft. 

So every fcope, by the immoderate ufe* 

Turns to reftraint. Shakefpmre. 

7. Extended quantity. 

The fiopes of land granted to the firft adventurers W'ere 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 

q r-! ca - Davies on Irelandi 

«. it is out of ufe, except in the three firft flenfes. 

Populous, adj. [fcopulojus, Latin.] Full of rocks. Din. 

\ C 0 R R U ' riCAL - {. n -J- f for but que, F r. from fcorbhus; Latin. 1 
t-CyRiuj tick \ t Difeafed wfith the feurvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and fiorbutical body, having 
broke herfkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obfervinl 
the uker famous, I propofed digeftion. Wife man. 

Violent purging hurts fiorbutick conftitutions j lenitive fub- 
fiances relieve. Arbuthnoi. 

bkOREUTicALLY adv. [from fiorbutical.] With tendency to 
the feurvy; in the feurvy. 

A woman of forty, fcorbutically and hydropically afTefled, 
hawng a fordid ulcer, put herfclf into my hand. Wifeman 

Scorce. n. f This word is ufed by Spenfer for difeou fe or 
pow’er of reafon. 5 

Lively vigour refted in his mind. 

And recompenfed him wdth a better force ; 

T„ TTW dy we " I s chan s' d for mind’s redoubled force. F £> 
To SCO RC H. <7. [peopeneb, Saxon, burnt ] ^ 

I. 1 O burn fuperficially. 

Fire fcorcheth i n frofty weather, Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lo>y . 

The ladies gafp d, and flcarcely cou’d refnire- ' * 

The breath they drew, no Wei- air, but fire •’ 

a.l!w h,yknightSWe,e ^^ * VryM. 

Power was given to forch men with fire. R ev , xvi 8 . 

The fame that left thee by the cooling ft ream 

C rCm !un s heat ^ but/arch'd W'ith beautv’s beam, Fair/. 

You 
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SCO 


Waller. 

South, 


Dry den. 


* ou look with fuch contempt on pain, 
i hat languifliing you conquer more: 

So lightnings which in dorms appear, 

Scorch more than when the fkies are clear. 

The fame beams that ftiine, fcorch too. 

I rave, 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of nio;ht, 

I ly round the fire that Jcorches me to death. 

He from whom the nations fhould receive 
Juflice and freedom, lies himfelf a flave; 

Tor tur d by cruel change of wild defires. 

Lam’d by mad rage, and /arch’d by brutal fires. Prior. 
I o icoRCH. v. n. 1 o be burnt fuperficiallyj to be dried up. 

1 o lee the chariot of the fun 

So near th efarching country run. Rofcommm. 

I he love was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that forching country were de- 

Cl,n ‘ ng ' , JDrydm. 

ocatter a little mungy draw or fern amongd your feedlino-s, 

to pi event the roots from fcorching , and to receive themoidure 
that falls. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Scotching Fennel, n. f A plant. 

Anherb - Ainfwsrth. 

n.f [flora, Iflandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 

1. A notch o"r long incifion. 

Our forefathers had no other books, but the /core and the 
tally: thou had caufed printing to be ufed. Shake/. Henry VI. 

2. A line drawn. 

3 - account, which, when writing was lefs common, was 
/cept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 

He’s worth no more : 

They fay he parted well, and paid his /core. Shakefp. Mach. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air ? Does not the earth quit /cores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that ifliie from it. South . 
4* Account kept of fomething pad. 

Univerfal deluges have fwept all away, except two or three 
perions who begun the world again upon a new /core. Tillot/on. 

5. Debt imputed. 

That thou do d love her, drikes fome fores away 
From the great, compt. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

He can win widows and pay fores. 

Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 

Jovius or Surius, or both together. Donne. 

6. Reafon; motive. 

The knight, upon the fore- nam’d fore. 

In qued of Sidrophel advancing. 

Was now in propped of the manfion. Hudibras. 

He had been prentice to a brewer, 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the fame fore. Hudibras. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he fliould be of his company, upon the /core of 
ancient friendfhip. L'Ejlrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 
fore. Collier on Pride. 

7. Sake; account; reafon referred to fome one. 

You ad your kindnefs on Cydaria’s fore. Dry den t 

Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
fore of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 

8. 1 wenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, being a round number, 
was didinguifhed on tallies by a long fcore. 

How many fcore of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour ? Shake/. Cymleline. 

The fewer dill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one ; but Harpax is a fore. Pope. 

For fome fores of lines there is a perfect abfence of that 
fpirit of poefy. Watts. 

9. A fong in Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
fong annexed. 

To Score, v. a. 

1. To fet down as a debt. 

Madam, I know when 

Indead of five you /cor'd me ten. Swift. 

2. To impute; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fore ’em on the dage ; 

Unlefs each vice in diort-hand they indite, 

Ev’11 as notcht prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 

3. To mark by a line. 

Had thou appointed where the moon fliould rife, 

And with her purple light adorn the fkies ? 

Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways. 

That he on all might fpread his equal rays ? Sandys. 

SCORIA, n.f [Latin.] Drofs; recrement. 

The f orya, or vitrified part, which mod metals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glafly fkin, 
caufes thefe colours, is much denfer than water. Newt. Opt. 
Sco'rious. adj. [fromfioria, Lat.J Drofly; recrementitious. 

By the fire they emit many drofly and fcorious parts. Brown. 
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To SCORN, -y. ,7. [fhernen, Dutch; efcorner, F renc hl t 

defpile; to flight; to revile ; to vilify; to contemn. 10 

My friends fiorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears „ 
God. Cdrs unto 

To Scorn, v. n. To feoff. XVI * 20 * 

He raid mine eyes were black, and my hair black- 
And now, J am remember’d, / corn'd at me. RL.i'r, 

Our foul is filled with th ejeorning of thofe that are f'Z'' 
and with the contempt of the proud. />, 

I ve feen the morning’s lovely ray * CXX1U ‘ 4, 

Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he /corn'd to think of night. q. n 

Fame, that delights around the world to flrav, >a ^ )avj ' 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her wav. Pete's 9 tnu' 

Sco™. n.f [tfcorue, old fir. from the verb.] Content ; Si 
flight; ad of contumely. V n * 

If he do fully prove'himfelf the honeftfiiepherd Menal™ 

his brother and heir, I know no reafon why you fhould think 
pcorn of him. K 

Unto thee will I cry, OLord : think no fiorn of me, 

thou make as tho' thou heareff not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. pr xxvii ; 

, We were better parch in Africk’s fun, 

T T?r n u in n he , P , ride and falt >™ of his eves. Shakefpeare 
v\ hy fliould you think that I fliould woo in fiorn ? 

Scorn and derifion never come in tears. J Shakefpeare 

If we draw her not unto us, die will laugh us to fiorn fid 
Diogenes was afked in fiorn, what was the matter that phi- 
jofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers? 

He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted the 
others did not. $ 

Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that induces con¬ 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual fpur to refeue himfelf from /corn: 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 
defence as expoled to fiorn. ^ accn> 

Every fullen frown and bitter fiorn, 

But fann’d the fuel that too fad did burn. Dryden. 

Is it not a mod horrid ingratitude, thus to make a [corn of 
him that made us ? Ttlhjm, 

Numidia’s grown a fiorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addifon's Cato, 

Sco'rner. n. f. [from /corn.] 

1. Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very adive, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 
in perils, and great Jcorners of death. Spenfir on Ireland, 

2 . Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The /corner fhould conflder, upon the fight of a cripple, that 
it was only the diflinguifhing mercy of heaven that kept him 
from being one too. L'Ejlrange. 

They, in the /corner's or the Judge’s feat. 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 

Sco'rnful. adj. [/corn and full.] 

1. Contemptuous; infolent. 

Th’ enamour’d deity 

The fiorn/ul damfel fhuns. Dryden. 

2 . Aiding in defiance. 

With him I o’er the hills had run. 

Scornful of Winter’s frod and Summer’s fun; Prior : 

Sco'rnfully. adv. [from fiorn/ul.] Contcmptuoufly; infolently. 
He us’d us fornfully: he would have fliew’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Shake/. 
The facred rights of the Chriflian church are fcorifully 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main¬ 
taining them. Atterbur/s Sermons. 

Sco'rpion. n.f [ fiorpion, French ; fcorpio, Latin.] 

1. A reptile much refembiing a fm;ill lobder, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous ding. 

Well, fore-warning winds 

Did feem to fay, feek not a fiorpion's ned. Shake/p. //Ah 
bull of Jcorpions is my mind, dear wife. Shak. Macbeth- 
If he fliall afk an egg, will he offer him a fiorpion ? Lu. xt. 

7. One of the figns of the zodiack. 

The fqueezing crab and flinging fiorphn fhine. Dryden. 

3. A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 

Mv father hath chadifed you with whips, but I will chaftife 
you with fcorpions. 1 Kings xii. H* 

4. [Scorpius, Latin.] A fea fifh. Ain/worth. 

Scorpion Sena. n. J~. [emerus, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath leaves like thofe of the colutea: 
the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are flender, and con¬ 
tain two or three cylindrical-fhaped feeds in each. Milltr. 

Scorpion Grafs. 1 

Scorpion’* Tail. >n.fi Herbs. Ainfworth 

Scorpion Wort. 3 

Scot. n.f. [ccot, French.] 

1. Shot; payment. 

2 . Scot and Lot. Parifli payments, , 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot ru 
paid me /cot and lot too. Sbakejp. Hern) 1 

Protogenes, hidorians note, . 

Liv’d there a burgefs, /cot and lot. 

L W 


■ SCO 

The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thofe that pay fot and lot , for about thefe fix months, is* whe¬ 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
bv law to be good, or by one who, if he pieafes, may plunder 
orimprifon. Addijrn. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with fliallow incifions. 

He was too hard for him directly : before Corioli, he fcotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. Sbakejp. Ccriolanus. 

Scotch, n.f [from the verb.] A flight cut; a fliallow in¬ 
cifion. 

We’ll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
patches more. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Give him four fiotches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe fiotches fweet herbs. Walton's Angler. 

Scotch Ccl'cps, or ScotchedCol.ops. n,/ [from To ficotch, or cut ] 
Veal cut into fmall pieces. 

Scotch Hoppers, n. f. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
fcotches in the ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
an d ficotch hoopers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco'tomy. n.J. [<ry.oTCjoy.cc.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of light, wherein external objects feem 
to turn round. Ainf and Bailey. 

Sco'ttering. A provincial word which denotes, in Here- 
fordfhire, a cuflom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-Araw at the end of harved. Bailey. 

Sco'vel. n.f. [fcopa, Latin.] A fort of mop of clouts for 
fweeping an oven ; a maulkin. Ainf and Bailey. 

Scoundrel, n.f. [fiondaruolo,Itdi\an, a hider. Skinner «] A 
mean rafeal; a low petty villain. 

Now to be baffl’d by a fcoundrcl, 

A11 upflart fed’ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras. 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fince the flood. 

Go,, and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. Pope. 

To SCOUR, v. a. [ flurer, Danifli; Jcheueren, Dutch.] 

1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a rud, than to be 
fiourd to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

By dint of fword his crown he fliall increafe, 

And four his armour from the rud of peace. Dryden's JEn. 

Part four the rufly fliields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
cf foap and fand to fcour the rooms. Arbuthnct. 

Poor Vad ius, long with learned fpleen devour’d, 

Can tade no pleafure fince his fliidd was fcour'd. Pobp 
7 . To purge violently. 2 

3. To cleanfe; to bleach ; to whiten; to blanche. 

In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it fioureth them of itfelf; and, if they day they 
moulder away. Bern’s Natural Hi/hrl. 

A garden-worm fliould be well fioured eight days in mois 
before you fifh with him. IValton’s Angle,'. 

beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare. 

The new fcour'd manteau, and the flattern air. Gav 

4. 1 0 remove hy fcouring. •'* 

Never came reformation in a flood 

VVith luch a heady current, fcourmg faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So foon did lofc his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. o/,.//1 n Tr 

t ... D „ ohakejp, Henry V. 

I will wear a garment all of blood. 

And Aain my favour in a bloody mafk, 

Which, wafh’d away, fliall fcour my fname with it. Shak. 

■\\t e P’ In clemenc y °f upward air, 

Me \\ four our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fear. Dryden 

5 . To range in order to catch or drive away fomething; to dear 

i he kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome eallies un 

pAt/thefmefu"! ° f ** nCf>heWS ’ ^ ^ 

pSTk C0miRUa,,y t0 th ^ infefted 

If with thy guards’ thou the ftreets by night" 4 '' 

And QO ft ,n murders, rapes, and fpoils delight. & 

M ,heto,rinB(wwdtoh 4 :,. 

6- To pafs fwifdy over. Dryden s Per/ 

Sometimes 

H c fours the right hand coaft, fometimes the left jia; 

Not half the number in their feats aTe found 

But men and Heeds he grov’ling on the ground’- 

rile points of fpears are fluck within th! fhield’ 

J . be leed , s w,thout ‘heir riders fiour the field 
l lie knights unhors’d. 5 

Dryden. 


SCO 

. When Ajax drives fome rock’s vafl weight to throw*j 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and Ikims along the main. 

Pope's E/Jay on Critic/mi 

To Scour, v. n. 

1. To perform the office of cleaning domedick utehfils. 

I koep his houfe, and was to wring, brew, bakt, jeour, dref 3 

meat, and make the beds. Shakefpeare. 

2. To clean. 

Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it fcour eth better. Bac. 

3. To be purged or lax. 

Some apothecaries, upon damping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great Jcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

Convulfion and fcouring , they fay, do' often caufe one 
another. Graunl's Bills of Mortality. 

If you turn flheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, led it make them fcour. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. To rove; to range. 

Barbarofla, thus fcouring along the coad of Italy, druck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knoll. 

5. To run here and there. 

The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 
Doth choak the air with dud. Shak. Timon. 

6. To run with great eagernefs and fwiftnefs; to fcamper. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r, 

Who after her as haflily ’gan to Jcour. Fairy Efuem. 

I faw men four fo on their way : I.ey’d them 
Even to their fhips. Shake/ Winter's Talc. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his fchemes, that 
his houfe was robbed ; and fo away he fours to learn the 

L’Ejlrange. 

If they be men of fraud, they’ll fcour off themfelves, and 
leave thofe that trud them to pay the reckoning. L’Ejirange. 
So lour fierce courfers, darting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they fear, 

But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 

As foon as any foreign objedt prefles upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits, which are poded upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and four off to the brain, which is the head 
quarters. Collier. 

Swift at her call her hufband four'd away, 

To wreak his hunger on the dedin’d prey. Pope. 

Sco'urer. n.f [fromfour.] 

1 One that cleans by rubbing. 

2. A purge. 

3. One who runs fwiftly. 

SCOURGE, n.f [efi our gee, French; foreggia, Italian : corn- 
gia, Latin.] 

1. A whip; alafh; an inflrumentof difeipline. 

When he had made a Jcourge of fmall cords, he drove them 

all out of the temple. % Tr 

T lL J°- “• I 5* 

I ne Jcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour. 

Calls us to penance. Milton 

2. A punifliment; a vindidive affli&ion. 

What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? Shakefpeare. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak. 

amine and plague are fent as fourges for amendment. 2 Efd. 

]" e , or deftroys. Thus Mila was 

called flagellum Dei. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the 1 albot fo much fear’d abroad, 

I hat with his name the mothers dill their babes? Sh. //.VI. 

uch conquerors are not the favourites, but fcourges of God,’ 

10 ‘ In'XY’f ° f ’ ‘i h t u eng f nCe - Atterbury's Sermons. 
in all thefe tuals I have born a part; 

I was myfdf th efcou ge that caus’d the fmart. P 0 t e . 

Immortal Jove, r * 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 

Gr blefs a people willing to obey, 

But crufh the nations with an iron rod. 

And every monarch be the fcourge of God. p ot)£ 

3 - A whip for a top. F ‘ 

be left'Xw a t0p ’ fH cmr Z‘ flick leather ftrap Ihould 

Deiert to their own makino;. re 

1 ° Scourge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o lam with a whip ; to whip. 

tv^ gods arejuA, and of our pleafant vices 
C) 1 :e 111 M 11 merits to fcourge us. ShakeJ'p. King Lear 

-hers had trial of cruel mockings and fourgings Hebr 

IS It lawlul for you tofcour g e aR^an/and LcXdenXd ? 

Ue/c,urg'd with many a ftroke the indignanfwaves 2 ’’ 
better than if h! were/jf,/ the ' rUtl1 ° f h,S faith > 

? 2. 1 Q 












































































































































































































































































































2 . iopunilh; to chafti fe; to chaften; to caftigate with any 
punishment or affliction. 

Seeing that thou haft been fcourged from heaven, declare the 
mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34. 

He doth fcourge , and hath mercy. Tab. iii. 2. 

He wil Ifcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 

Tcb. xiii. 5. 

Sco'urger. n.f [from fcourge.] One that fcourges; a pu- 
nifher or chaftifer. 

To Scourse. v. a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of J'corfa , Ital. exchange; 
and hence a horfe fcourfsr. 

Scout, n.f [ej'cout, Fr. from efcouter ; aufcultare,Eat. to liften ; 
fcolta, Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedy fcouts return’d again, 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? Shakefp . 

As when a fccut , 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn, 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton. 
This great veflel may have lefler cabins, wherein fcouts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. Wilkins. 

The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coafts. Dryden’s /En . 

To Scout, v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcurewing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning furprize. Milton. 

As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fcout, 

So fhe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Dryden. 
Command a party out. 

With a ftritft charge not to engage, but fcout. Dryden. 

To Scowl, v. n. [ycyhan, to fquint, Saxon; fkeela fig , to look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown ; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullcn. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fowling eyes to deliver a Havering- good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 

She fowl'd and frowned with froward countenance. F. 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they fcozvl at. Shakefp . Cymbeline . 

Thedufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’r. Milton. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

With your dull influence ; it ‘is for you 
To fit and fowl upon night’s heavy brow. Crajhaw. 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the fowling heavens 
Caft a deploring eye. Thomfons Summer. 

Scowl, n.f [from the verb.] Look of fullennefs or difcon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’vefeen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he (corn’d to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloflbm’d light. Crafaw. 

Sco'wlingly. adu. [from fowl.] With a frowning and ful- 
len look. 

To Scra'bbi.e. v. n. [krabbelcn, fcrajfelen, to fcrape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and f rabbled on the 
doors of the gate. 1 $a. xxi. 13* 

SCRAG, n.f [fcraghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 
Scra'gged. adj. [This feems corrupted from cragged.] Rough; 
uneven ; full of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phyflcal deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaufe our imagination can ftrip it of its muf- 
cles and fkin, and ftiew us the fragged and knotty back¬ 
bone ? Bentleys Sermons. 

Scra'ggedness. 7 . r [from fragged.] 

Scra'gginess. \ n 'J' [from froggy.] 

1. Leannefs ; marcour. 

2. Unevennefs; roughnefs ; ruggednefs. 

Scra'ggy. n.f [from frag.] 

j. Lean; marcid ; thin. . 

Such a conftitution is eafily known by the body being lean, 
warm, hairy, froggy* and dry, without a difeafe. Arbuthnot, 
2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 


From a [craggy rock, whofe prominence 
Half overfhades the ocean, hardy men, 

Fearlefs of rending winds and dafhing waves, 

Cut fampire. Pbillit 

To Scra'mele. v. n. [ The fame with fcrabble-, fcraffei 
Dutch.] J 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands ; to catch with hafle preventive of another ; to contend 
tumultuoufly which (hall catch any thing. 

England now is left 

To tug and f ramble, and to part by th’ teeth 

The unow’d intereft of .proud fwelling ftate. Shakefpeare 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to f ramble at the fhearer’s feaft, 

And (hove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton 

It is net to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a tree was fhakin?* 
there would be no Jcrambling for the fruit. Stilin’’fleet 

They muft have fcrumbled with the wild beads for crabs 
and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 

2. 'Fo climb by the help of the hands : as, he f rambled up that 
rock. 

Scr a'mele. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager conteft for fometbing, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that fet them pre- 
iently together by the ears upon the fcramble. L'Ejlrange, 

JBecaule the defire of money is conftantly almoft every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and increafes the framble. Locke. 

2 . A<£I of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n.f. [from fcramble.] 

1. One that fcrambles. 

All the little Jcramblers after fame fall upon him. Addifon, 

2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To Scrakch. v. a. [ fchrantzer , Dutch.] To grind fome- 
what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 

Scra'nnel. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lift, their lean and flafliy fongs 
Grate on their fcrunnel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton, 

Scrap, n.f [from fcrape , a thing feraped or rubbed off.] 

1. A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the feraps and imperfedt remains of former ages, and ne- 
gledling the clearer notices of our own. Glanv. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up feraps and in¬ 
telligence. L'Eftrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by (craps of authors got by heart. Lock. 

No rag, no fcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Fty. 

I can never have too many of your letters: I am angry at 
every frap of paper loft. Pop- 

2. Crumb; fmall particles of meat left at the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

’ One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold difhes. 

With feraps o’ th’ court, is no contract. Sbak. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own feraps and advantage. bacon. 

On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 

To bleakejl colds. Granv. 

What has he elfe to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but feraps ? 

The offals of a church diftreft, ' 

A hungry vicarage. owijt* 

3. A fmall piece of paper. This is properl yferip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the frap unfeen, 

And fllent fells a king, or buys a queen. n i^' 

To SCRAPE, v. a. [ yepeopan, Saxon; fchrapen , Dutch; 

faferopitigh , Erfe; cravn , Welfh.J 

1. To deprive of the furface by the light aclion of a (harp in 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed./ ox. 

2. To take away by feraping; to eraze. - j 

They (hall deftroy the walls, and I will fcrape her dui, a 1 
make her like the top of a rock. xxvi. • 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toaite q 
through, fcrape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. * 

3. To a<ft upon any furface with a harfli noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call ; _ 

A hundred footfteps fcrape the marble hall. . J 

4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling 1 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, by t e ^ 
avarice, he can fcrape together fo much as to make 

Unhappy thofe who hunt for a party, and fr ape t0 ^. e j r 
out of every author all thofe things only which avou ^^ /; 
own tenets-. 
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5. To Scrape Acquaintance. A low pbrafe. To curry favour, or 
inflnuate into one’s familiarity. 


3 * - - — j 

inflnuate into one’s familiarity. 

To Scrape, v. n. 
j. To make a harfli noife. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

3. To make an aukward bow. Ainfworth. 

Scrape, n.f. [ fkrap, Swedifli ] Difficulty; perplexity; 

diftrefs. This is a low word. 

ScraTer. n.f [from fcrape.] 

1. Inftrument with which any thing is feraped. 

Never clean your (hoes on the feraper , but in the entry, 

and the feraper will laft the longer. Swift. 

2. A mifer; a man intent on getting money ; a ferapepennv. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 

Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 

Never was feraper brave man. Get to live, 

Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : 111 rely ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert, 

3. A vile fiddler. 

Out! ye fempiternal ferapers. Cowley. 

Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the molt 
elaborate ftrains of your modern ferafers , all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians? Arbuthnot. 
Scrat ; n. f [ yqutta, Saxon. ] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and 'Junius. 

To SCR A I CH. v. a. [ kratzen , Dutch.] 

1. To tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven* 
f he lab’ring fwain 

Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover’d with his hand the fliallow feed again. Dryden* 

A fort of fmall fand-coloured (tones, fo hard as to fcratch 

. Grew's Mufaum. 

2 . lo tear with the nails. 

How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet fcratch my fon, or rend his tender hand. Fa. Ljhteen. 

I ihould have fcratch'd out your unfeeing eyes, 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. J Shakefpeare. 

I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man Ifwear 
he loves me. 

-— Kee P y° ur ladyfliip ftill in that mind ! fo fome gen- 
tleman or other (hall ’/cape a predeftinate fcratcht face. 

- Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twere fuch a face 

as yours were. Sbak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

bcots are like witches : do but whet your pen, 

Scratch' till the blood come, they’ll not hurt you [hen. Cleav. 

J o w,fh that there were nothing but fuch dull tame things 

’ -n W l r d ’ t Ut W11 ncither blte nor patch, is as childlefs as 
to wiLi there were 110 hre in nature. jpy ore 

Unhand me, or I’ll fcratch your face • 

Let go, for (hame. 7^ / 

3. To wound (lightly.' Dryden. 

4 - Fo hurt (lightly with any thing pointed or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood 

Scratching her legs, that one fhall fwear fhe bleeds. Shahf. 

5. 1 o rub with the nails. J 

Francis Cornfield di A fcratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 

l — *■ .«" ■ "y »"i 

• 9 th 1 er n ‘ ec ^ anical helps Aretaeus ufes to procure fleep^par- 
ticularly the framing of the temples and the ears. ArbJnt 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 

6. To **■ 

J!,‘z *•> 

Scratch, n.f. [from the verb. ] 

*• A " ">cifion ragged and fhallow. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fnhfl M °'° n s Me f h ' Exer - 
-HI be th efratehl b XhtJ^ 
away the glafs until it be polifhed • but hi .u y f T Wear 
they can wear awav the fi ’ / . tlle y never fo fmall, 

and fcratching Cnd breflll the lha " * S rati "S 

fore polifl, it no otherwife t^ ^ P rotubcran «s : and there! 
very fj ne era ; n y . , Y ;rm gmg its roughnefs to a 

,1 ^ ..g.jf *, furface 

2- Laceration with the nails. Few ton s Opt. 

I eft ? a i iIs T ith f cratches deform my bread 
Th - 7 l r° k or co,our he exprefs’d ^ ’ 

3 - A flight ’wound. 31 ' 51 ’' h ‘ gh ' b0rn ’ “ ever better drefs’d. Prior. 

him fuch a thruft rtrougirh^breaft ^"thTu fte ga '’ e 

do was with his open paw to tear off thl , ‘ he 1,on could 
^clmane, with a little fcratch raflicr th mant e and fleev e of 

Tl^prin f0r fW. fl ^ ,, °foonld a dn°v U e nd ' 

Ptmee of Wales from fuch a field as this! Shak. H. IV. 
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ScraTcher. «. f. [from fcratch.] He that fcratches. 
Scratches, n.f. Cracked ulcers or fcabs in a horfe’s foot. Alnf 
Scra'tchingly. adv. [from fcratching.] With the adiion of 

(cratch i no-. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a cat, when 
fratchingly fhe wheels about after a moufe. Sidr.ey. 

SCR.dW. n. j. [Irifli and Erfe.] Surface or feurf. 

Neither Ihould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
fraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 

To Scrawl, v. a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from f rabble*] 

1. To draw or mark irregularly or clurnfily. 

2 . To write unfkiftully and inelegantly. 

Perule my leaves through ev’rypart, 

And think thou fee’ft its owner’s heart. 

Scrawl'd o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as fenfelefs, and as light. Swift. 

1 hink not your verfes fterling, 

Though with a golden pen you jcrawl , 

And fcribble in a Berlin. Swift. 

.3- [From crawl.] To creep like a reptile. Ainf 

Scrawl, n.f. [from the verb.] Unlkilful and inelegant 
writing;. 

I he left hand will make fuch a fcrawl, that it will not be 
legible.^ Arbhibn . Hijl. of John Bull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome "his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I inferted my fcrawl. Pope. 

crawler, n.f [from fcrawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. 

Scray. n.f. A bird called a fea-fwal!cw. Air fan d Bailey . 

Scre'able. adj. [ fereabilis, Latin.] That which may be fpit 

-p c Hat ley. 

1 o Screak, v, n. [Proper \y creak, or forick, from far he, Dan.] 

1 o make a (hrill or hoarfe noife. Bailey 

To Scream, v. n. [Jjpeman. Saxoti.] 
i* To cry out (hrilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 

And from afar he heard a for earning found, 

As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry’d for aid, 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecret (hade. Dryden. 

Fhe feai ju! matrons raife a Jcreaming cry. 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 

A jarring found refults, and mingles in thefley. Dryden. $ 

It chance a moufe creeps in her fight. 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So fweetly fcreams, if it comes near her. 

She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. c ■/> 

2. T o cry (hrilly. wift* 

Screa j h ? f A 'f? OWl7 ‘ 7Mm ’, and the cricIcets cr y- Shahfp. 

m the Verb - ] A itri11 <J uick loud cr y of 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay 
L amentmgs hean! i’th’air, ftrange ,crcam S of death. Shai. 
ien ilalh d the livid lightning from her eyes. 

To Q r'vJZZS* ° f horror rend Ih ’ affrighted (kies. p ot . 

? °, SCR£ECH - y- »• Ifirvkia, to cry" Iflandick.] f 

J ® cr y out as ln terrour or anguift. 

ftrikeThe^fpirlt* 311 ap P etite Spelling that which fuddenly 

Screech > TT T'' ^ “ 1,ed a ^echowl. ^ 
ocreech. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cry of horrour and ano-ui(h 

2. PIar(h horrid cry. 

WhhT l |! rd3 obfce , ne ’ that n 'g btl y flock’d to tafte, 

U ith hollo wjcruch fled from the dire repaft; 

And ravenous dogs, allur'd by feented blood, 

scR^trr; 1 ^ ^ w °° d - ***• 

T , . , Dec P night, 

' The n ‘ g, ! t when Tr °y was fet on fire, 

Le him 1 hfZfh 7 ’ , band ° gS h0W '- Shak *fP‘ 

Go info T h will a fcreechml ay be call’d, 

R \ dead ' SUeftiar “ 

T y 1 le t’Lck night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee, Hob. n 

^X fC l mhm ‘ at t!le Wind0W ! ftai ! be PurfoeZt: 

Sooner (hall/WWr baft in fuity day 

Screen" my h vbe ‘ d ’ s wo *’ ted love/’ r , 

n.f. [ ejeran , french.] Gay. 

1. Anything that affords (helter or concealment 
Now near enough : your leaw /C * 

And (how like thofe vou are. ^ h , r ? w down » 

Some ambitious men feem -jc C-. *»akcf. Macbeth 4 

of danger and envy. ^ f^^n to princes in matters 

• Bacon. 
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Our people, who tranfport themfelves, art fettled in thofe 
interjacent traCts, as a Jcreen againft the infults of the ra¬ 
vages, Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 

Who wifely thought my age a fcreen. 

When death approach’d, to ftand between, 

The fcreen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift . 

2. Anything ufed to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a jcreen between the candle and the eye, yet 
the light paffeth to the paper whereon one writcth. Bacon. 
One fpeaks the glory of the Britifh queen. 

And one defcribes a charming Indian fcreen . Pope. 

Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for fcreens and 
ftools. Swift. 

q. A riddle to fift fand. 

To Sc reen. v. a. [from the noun.] 

X. To fhelter; to conceal; to hide. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That fcreen d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men. 

From cold Septentrion blafts. Milt. Par. Regain'd. 

A good magistrate's retinue of Rate fcreens him from the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. Attcrbury. 
This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremoft. 

To fcreen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paffion. Reive. 

1 . [ Cerno crevi , Latin.] To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken the firft 
half fpit, from juft under the turf of the heft pafture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil Jcrewed. Evelyn. 

Screw, n.f [ feroeve , Dutch ; efcrcu , French.] One of the 
mechanical pUwers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there are two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. Quincy. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftroalc, but from a veCtis at one end of 
it. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to the Jcrew 
prefs, which is the beft. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To Screw, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To turn by a ferew. 

If we fhould fail.— 

«-XVe fail! 

But ferew your courage to the flicking place, 

And we’ll not fail. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Some, when the prefs by utmoft vigour ferew'd. 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe. Phillips. 

1. To faften with a ferew. 

To ferew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the fhank of the ferew. Moxon. 

3. To deform by contorfions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter ferew'd his face. 

And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
fenfelefs harangues againft human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 
He ferew'd his face into a harden’d fmilc, 

And faid Sebaftian knew to govern Haves. Dryden. 

Let others ferew their hypocritick face, 

She fhews her grief in a fincerer place. Swift. 

4. To force ; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, who ferewed 
up the pins of power too high. How el s Vocal Foref. 

1 No difeourfe can be adminiftcred, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; 01 they will 
ferew in here and there fome intimations of what they faid or 
'^1 Government of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have been fo 
enormoufly raifed and ferewed up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. Swift. 

5. To fqueeze; to prefs. 

6. To opprefs by extortion. . . 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable farming and rack- 
ing their tenants, have already reduced the mifcrable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. vjiji. 

Screw T>ee. n f [ifira, Latin.] A plant of the Eaft and 

Weft Indies. . 

To SCRABBLE, v. a. [feribo, fcribillo, Latin.J 

1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 

How gird the fphere ^ ^ 

With centrick and eccentrick, fcribbl d o cr 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton s Paradfe DJI. 

2. To write without ufe or elegance. 

To Scri'bble. v. n. To write without care or beauty. 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen, ink and paper, and falling to fribble, did happen to write 
exaaiy the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheift believe iuch 
a ftory ? And yet he can eafily digeft things as incredib^as 

that. •'* 


Pope. 


If Mssvius fcribble in Apollo’s fpite, 

There are, who judge ftill worfe than he can write. 

Leave flattery to fuifome dedicators, 

XVhom, when they praife, the world believes no more 
Than when they promife to give fcrihbling o’er. p c , 
Scri'bele. n.f [from the verb.] Worthlefs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures 
I might bethought dogmatical in a hafty fribble. ]j c .f 

If it ftruck the prefent tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current fribbles of the week, and became an addi¬ 
tion to our language. _ ^7//. 

Scri'bbler. n.f. [from fcribble.'] A petty author; a writer 
without worth. 

The moft copious writers are the arranteft fribblers , and in 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. DEfrann c 
The adtors reprefent fuch things as they are capable, bv 
which they and the fribbler may get their Jiving. Qrydeu 
The fribbler , pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine,* 
And to your genius muft conform his line. Granv 

To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French Jcribblers. Swift 

No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that fribbler 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 

Scribe, n.f [fcribe, French; feriba, Latin,] 

1. A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, frih.es , bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

My mafter, being the fribe to himfelf, fhould write the 
letter. Shakcfeare. 

A certain fribe came and faid, mafter, I will follow thee. 

Ad at. viii. ig. 

We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfedt and unerring fribes. Grew s Cofmol. 

The following letter comes from fome notable young female 

fribe. Speflater. 

2. A publick notary. Ainfworth. 

Scri'mer. n.f. [ efrimeur, French.] A gladiator; a fencing 

mafter. Not in ufe. 

The f rimers of their nation, 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Scrine. n.f [frinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 

Help then, O holy virgin. 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlafting/cnw. 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ftill. Pa. ^um, 
Scrip, n.f. [ Jkreeppa , Iflandick.J 

1. A fmall bag; a fatchel. 

Come, fliepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with flip and ferippage. Shak. 
He’d in rcquittal ope his leathern ferip, 

And fhew me fimples of a thoufand names, 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

2. [From feriptio, Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a fmall 

writing. . 

Call them generally man by man, according to th ejenp. 

Shakcfpeare's Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 't\\\ferip of 
paper can be made current coin. . 

Scri'ppage. n.f. [from Jcrip.] That which is contained m a 

imp. # . .I 

Scri'ptory. adj. [ friptonus , Latin.] Written; not ora ) 

delivered. * . . 

Scri'ptural. adj. [from fripture.] Contained in the t 

biblical. . j. 

By creatures, the fripfural ufe of that word determine 
fometimes to men. tter urj. 

SCRFPTURE. n.f [ friptura , Latin.] 

Tt is not only remembered in man y friptures, but famous 
for the death and overthrow of Crafliis. 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. r ; ce 

With us there is never any time beftowed in divme ier » 
without the reading of a great part of the holy 
which we account a thing moft neceflary. 

The devil can cite fripture for his purpofe: 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, • m j,;£ a re, 

Is like a villain with a Imilingcheek. Sha.jpe ^ 

There is not any adtion which a man ought to > 
forbear, but the fripture will give him a clear precept, 

hibition for it. . • rr .ndinc[ the 

Forbear any difeourfe of other fpirits, till * 

fripture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. - a jg*tis 

Scripture proof was never the talent of the e . j tter burp 

no wonder they are foiled. .. t taking no- 

Why are fripture maxims put upon us, witho 

ticeof fripture examples, that lie croft em • en - 

The author of nature and the fcrept m cs ha 
joined, that he who will not work, ftoll not eat ]^ v£N *a. 
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ScrFveNER. n.f. [ ferivano , Latin.] 
j One who draws contrails. 

XVe’lI pafs the buflnefs privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your fervant here, 

My boy fhall fetch the frivener. Shakef Tam. of the Shrew. 
2. One whofe buflnefs is to place money at intereft. 

How happy in his low degree, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the griping frivener free? Dryden's Horace. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from friveners and ufurers, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 
SCROFULA, n.f [from frofa , Latin, a fow, as 
A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the king’s evil. 

If matter in the milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces a 
fcrfula. Wifeman of Tumours. 

Scro'fulous. adj. [from fcrofula.] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Scrofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and meferitery. Arbathnot on Aliments. 

Englifli confumptions generally proceed from a frbfulous 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 

What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to truft to, befide the fcrofulous confumptive 
produdlion furnifhed by our men of wit and pleafure? Swift. 
Scroll, v. f [Suppofed by Minjhew to be corrupted from roll; 
by Skinner derived from efcrouelle , a fhrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a refemblirig form, has 
the fame name. It may be obferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is eferou.] A writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls. 

And old records from ancient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. Spenf 
Accept this fcroll , 

Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 

XVe do exhibit to your majefty. Shakefp. H. VI. 

See’ft thou this letter, take it up. 

And give the king this fatal plotted froll. Shakrf. Tit. An Jr. 

We’ll add a royal number to the dead. 

Gracing the fcroll , that tells of this war’s lofs, 

With (laughter coupled to the name of kings. Shakefpeare. 
Here is the fcroll of every man’s name, winch is thought fit 
through all Athens to play in our interlude. Shakcfeare 

A Nu midi an prieft, bellowing out certain fupffiS 
charms, caft divers f rolls of paper on each fide the way, 
wherein he curfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles. 

He drew forth a fcroll of parchment, and delivered it to our 
ioremoft man. Bacon 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter’d ; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer fcroll. Milton. 

With this epiftolary f roll. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 

Yet if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole; V 
iYay take yon beauteous, myftick, ftarry roll, L 

iid burn it, like an ufelefs parchment froll. Prior l 
Scrovle. y. [ rhis word I remember only in Shakefpdan • 
t feems derived from efcrouelle, French, a fcrofulous -7 (well¬ 
ing as he calls a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 

wretch xa gS edne ®-] A mean fellow; a rafeal; a 

I hzfcroyles of Angiers flout you kin^s. 

And ftand fecurely on their battlements, ° 

As in a theatre. vl j r. , T r- cv , 

To SCRUB. ... [fchrobben, Dutch.]' Ll S 

lomethmgcoarfe and rouo-h with 

Such wrinkles as aftilful hand would draw 
i or an old grandsm ape, when, with a grace. 

She n at r<!Uat H a . nd Jf" is her leathern face. Dryden 
brutes r W0Uld lay afide the ufe of hrooms and f JIZ 

PretS't d th Whir, ’ d hCr m ° P With 
Sc JVLf Kmthe e vetT 3nd foirS- W- 

1 • A mean fellow, either r r 1 

the itch, or as lie is «nptt TH ^ 

away dirt. * ' “ m '* an ofhees of fcouring 

2 - Any thing mean or despicable. 

ftor ’ di c ft 

.?• A worn out broom ™ ooard. Swift. 

k., JfZt 

» ,. . r ] § ave A to a youth, 

Akndof boy, a little f rubbed boy. 

The fcntbbiej} V in all the pac“ ' ^ ***“• 

c an fet tne maftiff on your back. v •„ 

Thin! f r n 7 rv produc ’ d no more Sf 

i nan a fewjcrubby trees before c •/- 

***** *>•& 
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SCRUTLE. n.f [fcrupule , French ; frupulus , Latin.] 

1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity: generally 
about minute things. 

Macduff, this noble paffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the h\e.Gnfruples , reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Shakcjpcare's Macbeth’. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceffion, than the confent of ail eftates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft fcruple , paufe, or 
qiieftion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your confeffion, let it be fevere and feri- 
ous ; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneceffary fruplcs, which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elfe. Locke. 

2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a fcruple , doth coagulate 3 

the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goetli. Bacon. 

3. Proverbially, any lmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence, 

Jjut, like a thrifty goddefs, fhe determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. Shakefp. Meaf for Mcaf 
ToScru'ple. v. n. [from the noun.] To doubt; td hefitate. 
He J'crupled not to eat 

Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv’d, 

But fondly overcome with female charms. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
Scru'pler. n.f. [from fcruple.] A doubter; one who has 
fcruples. 

I he fcruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthinefs of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, who did not believe the neceffity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch fcniplers , to carry their 
children unto other minifters. Gi aunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Scrupulosity, n.f. [from frutiuloiis.] 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

Amongft ourfelves there was fome queftion mdved, by rea- 

fon of a few mens frupu’.ofity touching certain things. Hooker. 

1 he one fort they warned to take heed, that fcrupulofity did 
not make them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft: 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
become fcandalous, by abufing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. Hook. 

So careful, even to fcrupulofity , were they to keep their 
fabbath, that they muft not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. 

^eat* of actmg m any manner; tendernefs of confcience. 

I he firft facrilege is looked on with fome horror; but when 
they have once made the breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. 

Scru pulous. adj. [frupuleux, French; fcrupulojus , Latin; 
from Jcruple. ] J 9 

fcience^ tJ ° Ubtf ' Uli t0 ^ tlS ^ ' m ^ eterm inations of con- 

They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
abufing their liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were fcrupulous. Hook 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood is cold 

amattedl^mon fifl\-da f ; s . ,ike * ^ *■“ 

2. Given to objections ; captious. 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 

3- Nkef^blf'" f “ ai ° n - Shahft ’ ^Ckopatrc. 

.W S th ® caufe ° f a , war ought to be juft, fo the juftice of 
that caufe ought to be evident; not obfeure, not ferlpulous. 

4 - Careful; vigilant; cautious. - ^ ^ ar - 

I have been the mare fcrupulous and wary, in regard the in- 

ei cnees drawn from thefe obfervations' are of“fome im 
portance. jfj , im_ 

St aY'foFfly USLY - CdV ’ fcrupulousf Carefully/nkelyl 

bo,F he duty COnfifts n0t f at, P ullu fy in minutes and half 

Henry V. marnfeftly derived his courao-e from hi fVh' 
%££****> careful not to afcribe 'he fuccefs of it to 

^ C fcrupulous| SN n ' f ^TheYateofbetg 

SC fnqu^ ELE - [fr ° m fcm ° r ' Lati "-] Difcoverable by 

Shall we think God fo fcrutahlp nr rmrf t r 
that none of his ferrets can efcape us ? 

TnqIiry TION ‘ Search; ^2^ 

S “uYer i T fearche/i e{amineT’ ^ fr ° m 

2q I 
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In procefsof time, from being a Ample fcrtrthto'r,'- an arch¬ 
deacon became to have jurifdiction more amply. -Ayliffle. 

Scru'tinous. adj. [from fcrutiny j ] Captious s ' full of inqui¬ 
ries. A word little ufed. 

Age is froward, uneafy, fi¥ie($nbW > t-- 

Hard to be pleas’d, and parcimonious. Denham. 

SCRU riN Y. n.f. [ frutinium , Latin. J Enquiry; fearch ; 
examination with nicety. 

In the frutinies for righteoufnefs and judgment, when it is 
inquired whether fuch a perfon be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 

^ oves * Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I -thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower fcrutiny , that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The fon of God. Milton's Paradife Regain cl. 

They that have defigned exa&nefs and deep fciutiny , have 
taken fome one part of nature. Hale . 

Their difference to meafure, and to reach, 

Reafon well re&ify’d muft nature teach ; 

And thefe high fcrutinies are fubje&s fit 
For man’s -all-dearching and enquiring wit. Denham. 

We are admonifhed of want of charity towards others, and 
want of a Chriftian fcrutiny-a .nd examination into ourfelves. 

VEjl range. 

When any argument of great importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious con vision of it generally in- 
fpires, fofnewhat may eafily, efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the teft of a fevere fcrutiny. Atterbury . 

Thefe, corning not within the fcrutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or attefted by any body. Locke. 


To 


OCRU 


v. a. [from fcrutiny.'] To fearch; to exa- 


u T 1 NIZE. \ 

To Scru'tinv. 5 mine. 

The compromiffarii fhould c’nufe according to the votes of 
fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to firutinize. Ayiffle. 

Scruto'ire. n. f [ for fritoire , or efcritoire. J A cafe of 
drawers for writings. 

I locked up thefe papers in my fcfutoire , and my fcrutoire 
came to be unlocked. * Prior. 

To Scruze. v. a. [ Perhaps from firew. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is ftill preferved, at leaft in its cor¬ 
ruption, to fcrouge , in the London jargon.] To fqueeze; to 
comprefs. 

Though up he caught him ’twixt his puiffant hands, 

And having f.ruzed out of his carrion corfe 

The loathful life, now loos'd from finful bands. 

Upon his {boulders carried him. Fairy fhieen. 

To SCUD. v. iu [jq ittire, Italian; fkutta, Swedifh; fkidiur^ 
fwift, Iflandick.] To fly ; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no fooner paffed, but away they fcudded to the 
next lake. LEJlrange. 

The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight. 

Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight; 

An & fudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply. 

About their fires the little fy Ivans cry. Dryden. 

Away the frighted fpecke feuds , 

And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 

To Scu'ddle. v.n. [from feud.'] To run with a kind of af¬ 
fected hafte or precipitation. A low word. 

Scuefle. n.f [Th is word is derived by Skinner from fuffle. ] 
A confufed quarrel; a tumultuous broil. 

His captain’s heart, 

In the fcvffles of great fights hath burff 
The buckles on his bread. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelves in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much pleafing divertifement, by deriding our eager feuffles 
about th2t which they think nothing. Decay of Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the feuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L'Ef range. 

Popifh miffionaries mix themfelves in thefe dark fcvffles, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 

To Scu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight confufedly 
and tumultuoufly. 

I muft confefs I’ve feen, in former days, 

The beft knights in the world, and feuffled in fome frays. 

Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than feuffle with an undifeiplined 
rabble. " Ding Charles . 

To SCULK. v. n. [ fulcke , Danifh ] To lurk in hiding places; 
to lie clofe. 

It has ftruck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that it fcorns 
any longer to fculk , but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of Tongue. 

Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts lie conceal’d his wily head; 

There fidk'd ’till afternoon, and watch’d his time. Dryden. 

My prophets and my fopbifts finifh’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 

Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 

Retiring ftill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

-An & fculk behind the fubterfuge of art. Prior. 


No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 

And thought his bride had fulled for frame; 1 

Bccaufe her father us’d to lay 

The girl had fuch abafhful way. g . 

The immediate publifners thereof lav /calking underdid 
wings of an a& of parliament. Letter toPublifer of the Du 

Scu'lker. n.f [from fculk.] A lurker; one that hides him ’ 
feIf for frame or mifehief. m ’ 

Scull, n.f [It is derived by Skinner from fell, in fome oro 
vinces called /hull ; as tejla and tejle , or tete, flgnify the head" 
Mr. Lye cbferves more fatisfailorily, that /kola is in Iflandirt 
the /hull of an animal.] 

i- The bone which incafes and defends the brain; the arehp^ 
bone of the head. ' ea 

f raflures of the full are at all times very dangerous, as the 
brain becomes affected from the preffure. ’ Short 

2. Afmallboat; a cockboat. [See Sculler.] ■ 

3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like caitiff vile, that for mifdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of fteed ; 

Or rowing full, he’s fain to love. 

Look one wav and another move. Hudihras 

4. [Sceole, Saxon, an affembly.] In MilioA s ftyle, a fho-il nr 

vaft multitude of fifr. ' ° r 

Each bay 

With fry innumerable fwarm, and froals 
Of fifr, that with their fins and fhining feales 
Glide under the green wave, in fulls that oft 
Bank the mid fra. 

Scu li.cap. n.J. [ full and cap.] 

1. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu'ller, n f. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
Skiola is in Iflandick a veffel, and cfueille in French a di&. j 

1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 

Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 

And fhiv’ring in the leaky fuller fate. Dryden. 

They hire the fuller , and, when once aboard, 

Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pep e . 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 

Scu llery, n.f [from Jhiola , a veffel, Iflandick; or efcueillt, 
krench, a difh.] The place where common utenfils, as ket¬ 
tles or difres, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch¬ 
ers, a fullery, and fetting rogues together by the ears. Peach. 

Sc u'llion. n. /.’ [from efcueille , French, a difr.] The lowed 
domeftick fervant, that wafhes the kettles and the diflies in the 
kitchen. 

I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with v/ords, 

And fall a curfing like a very drab, 

A fullion, fye upon’t! fob! about my brain. Shah. Hamlet. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the liable- 
men, and the fcullion , to {land in his way. Swift. 

To Sculp, v. a. [fulpo, Latin; Jeulper, Fr.] To carve; to 
engrave. A word not in ufe. 

Oh, that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were fculpt with fteel on rocks of adamant! Sandy, 

Scu'lptile. adj. [ fculptilis, Latin.] Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fide Mofes horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againft fulptile images. Brown. 

Scu'lptor. n.f. [Jculptor, Latin; fculpteur, Fr.] A carver; 
one who cuts wood or ftone into images. 

Thy frape’s in every part 

So clean, as might inftrudl the fculptors art. Dryden. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of irif dum and trifulcum 
to the thunderbolt, from the fculptors and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Addifon. 

Scu'lpture. n.f [fculptura, Latin ; fulpture , French.]' 

1. The art of carving wood, or hewing ftone into images. 

Then fulpture and her filler arts revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. Lof 

2. Carved work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze with bo fly fculptures graven. Mdtoi:. 

There too, in living fulpture, might be feen 
The mad affe&ion of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 

3. The a& of engraving. 

To Scu'lpture. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en¬ 
grave. 

Gold, filver, ivory vafes fulptur'd high. 

There are who have not. 

Scum, n.f [efume, French; fhiuma, Italian: f:on, D 
fchuym , Dutch.] 

I. That which riles to the top of any liquor. 

The reft had feveral offices aflign’d ; 

Some to remove the feum as it did rife; 

Others to bear the fame away did mind ; 

And others it to ufe according to his kind. Fair) 

The fait part of the water doth partly rife into a fum 
top, and partly goeth into a fedTnit'nt in the bottom. 

Gather’d lik t fum, and fettl'd to itfelf, 

Self-fed and fell-confum’d. 


Pope. 
milk > 


fh/een. 

oil the 
Bacon. 


A way* 


Drydtn. 


Dryden. 


S jC u 

Away, ye fun:. 

That ftill rife upmoft when the nation boils. 

They mix a mcd'cine to foment their limbs, 

With feum that on the molten filver fwims. , 

2. The drofs ; the refufe; the recrement; that part which is to 
be thrown away.. 

There flocked unto him all the fum of the Irifr out of all 
places, that e f re long he had a mighty army. Spenfr. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very fum of 
the world, fuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good 
gain to be difeharged. Raleigh's Effays. 

I told thee what would come 

Of all thy vapouring, bafe fum. Htedibras. 

The Scythian and Egyptian fum 
Had almoft ruin’d Rome. Rofommon. 

You’ll rind, in thefe hereditary tales, 

Your anceftors the fum of broken jay Is. Dryden s Juven. 

The great and innocent are infulted by the fum and refufe 
of the people. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To Scum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clear off the feum. 
Commonly written and fpoken fim. 

A fecond multitude 

Severing each kind, and fum'd the bullion drofs. Milton. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below; 

Hear, ve talkers of the dead : 

' j 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, 

You that fum the molten lead. Dryd. and Lees Oedipus. 

What corns fwim upon the top of the brine, /cum oft'. IbJort. 

Scu'MMER. n.f [ efumoir, French.] A vefiei witii which 
liquor is feummed, commonly called a fkimmer. 

Scupper Holes, n.f. [ fhoepen , Dutch, to draw off.] In a 
{hip, fmall holes on the deck, through which water is carried 
into the fea. The leathers over thofe holes are called fcupper 
leathers, and the nails with which they are faftened fcupper 
nails. Bailey. 

Scurf, n.f. ycupp, Saxon ; Jkurfa , Iflandick; fkurffl, Danifh; 
Jkorf, Swedifh ; jehorft , Dutch.] 

1. A kind of dry miliary fcab. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald. 

And, as in hate of honourable eld, 

-Was overgrown with feurf and filthy feald. Fairy fueen. 

The virtue of his hands 
Was loft among Pactolus’ fands, 

Againft whofe torrent while he fwims. 

The golden feurf peels off his limbs. Sw'ft, 

2. A foil or ftain adherent. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The furf is worn away of each committed crime. 

No fpeck is left. Dryden . 

3. Any thing fticking on the furface. 

There flood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a gloffy feurf Milton. 

^ Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils; and at the fame 
time are feen little flakes of furf rifing up. Addifon . 

^cu rfiness. n. f [rrom furf.] Thellate of being feurfy. 

Scu rril. adj. [ furrilis , Latin.] Low; mean; grofly op¬ 
probrious ; loudly jocofe. 

With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks furrilytfks. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefflda. 

Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judaina and 
pronouncing againft them be away ; fuch as envv, bitternefs, 
precipitation, impudence, an&fiurril fcoffing. Ben.Johnfn. 

Thou mov’ft me more by barely naming him, 

Than all thy foul unmanner’d fcurril taunts. Dryden 

Scurrility, n.f [furrilite, Fr.f urrilitas, Lat.] Grofnefs 
ot reproach; loudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. * 

Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it frail pleale you to 
abrogate feurnhty, r c l,.l T 

fcurrility and profanenefs, and reftrain the ljc/mious 
infoience of poets. n 

£cu'reii.ous. adj. [feurrilh , Latin.] Grofly opprebtiim] 
ufing fuch language as only the licenfe of a buffoon can war- 
rant; loudly jocular ; vile; low. 

flJY T T g0 J 0dn<:fS fo into!ei ' ab,e . as, on the contrary 
tinlfnT fcUrnUs and more than fat >’ rical innnodefty of Mar- 

Let him approach finding. Hoa.er. 

-Forewarn him that he ufe nofeurriious words in’s tunes. 

How often is a perfon, whofe intentions are to do eood bv 

heTY He pubMhes ’ lrcated in as fiurrihi, a manner as if 
he were an enemy to mankind? AM(o>n £££* 

, “ hi 7 e been , often treated with the utmoft 


o , ; } "‘v* *v.wvj mciimicnt. 

-e TC; any'provocation. —^ «nft 

c ’ Tillotfon. 
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Scv'rvily. adv. [fromfcurvy.] Vilely; bafcly; coar feiy. It 
is feldom ufed but in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Look i’ your glafs now. 

And fee how fu y vily that countenance frews ; 

You would be loth to own it. Ben. Johnf Catiline. 

This alters the whole complexion of an adlion, that would 
otherwife look but very feurvily, and makes it perfedE South. 

The clergy were never more learned, or fo feurvily 
treated. Swift. 

Scu'rvy. n.f. [from feurf. This word was, I believe, origi¬ 
nally an adjedtive.] 

The feurvy is a diftemper of the inhabitants of cold coun¬ 
tries, and amongft thofe fuch as inhabit marfry, fat, low, 
moift foils, near ftagnating water, frefh or fait; invading 
chiefly in the Winter fuch as are fedentary, or live upon faked 
or fmoaked flefh and fifr, or quantities of unfermented fari¬ 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. A) buthnot. 

Scu'rvy. adj. [from f of, furfy, few vy.] 

1. Scabbed; covered with fcabs ; difeafed with the feurvy. 

Whatfoever man be feurvy or fcabbed. Lev. xxi. 20. 

2. Vile; bad; forry; worthless; contemptible; offenfive. 

I know him for a man divine and holy ; 

Not feurvy , nor a temporary meddler. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very feurvy tune to fing to a man’s funeral. Shake/ 
He fpoke feurvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour. Shakefpeare. 

A crane, which is but feurvy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excefs of drink, with 
that feurvy cuftom of taking tobacco. Swift. 

ScuTv ygrass. 11. f [feurvy and grafs.] The fpoonvvort. A 
plant. 

1 he flower confifts of four leaves, which are difpofed *in 
form of a crofs : from the flower-cup arifes the pointal, which 
becomes an almoft globular fruit, ihvided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are furnifred wdth many round feeds. Millei . - * 
’Scuses. For excufes. 

I fhifted him away, 

And laid good fcufes on your exftafy. Shakefp. Othello. 
Scut. n.f. [Jkrtt , iflandick.] The tail of thofe animals whofe 
tails are very fhort, as a hare. 

In the hare it is averfely feated, and in itsdiftenfion inclines 
unto the coccix or fut. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He fled to earth; but firft it coft him dear. 

He left his fcut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

Scu'tcheon. n.f [fiuccione, Italian, fromfeutum, Lat.] The 
frield reprefented in heraldry; the enfigns armorial of a fa¬ 
mily. See Eschutcheon. 

And thereto had fre that futcheon of her defires, fupported 
by certain badly diligent minifters. Sidney. 

Your futcheons, and your figns of conqueft, frail 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Honour is a meer futcheory. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The chiefs about their necks the fuichcons wore, 

With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Dryden. 
Scute'll at ED. adj. [futela, Lat.] Divided into fmall furfaces! 
It feems part of the fciitellated bone of a flurgeon, bein^ 
fiat, ol a porous or cellular conftitution. " IVoodward. 

Scu'tiform. adj. [futformis, Latin.] Shaped like a fhield. 
buttle n.f [fut el'a, Latin; fut elf Celt. Atnfw.] 

1. A wide frallow bafket, fo named from a difr or platter which 
it relembles in form. 

A futile or Ikrein to rid foil fro 9 the corn. Tuffer. 

The earth and ftones they are fain to carry from under 

their feet m feutth and bafkets. Hakcwitl on Providence. 

2 . A imall grate. 

To the hole in the door have a fmall futt \e., to keep in what 
mice are there. _ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. [tromfud.] A quick pace ; a fhort run; a pace of afteaed 
precipitation. 

She went with an ea fy futile out of the ftiop. Speflalor 

To Settle, v.n. [1 rom fuel or fuddle.] To run with af¬ 
fected precipitation. 

T he old fello w futtled out of the room. Arbuthnot. 

oSdeign. va [Spenfr. Sdegnare , Ital. Milton, for difda in.] 
Lifted up f 0 high, J J 

.. ^fdeigii d fubjeaion. 

SdeTgnful. adj. Contraaed for difdainful. 

1 hev now, puft up with fdeignful infoience, 

ctt a Dcr0 / e t ^ le ^ ro0 ^ °f blefled fapience. Sterrf-r 

SEA n. f [yae, Saxon; Jee, or zee , Dutch.] J ' 

1. 1 he ocean ; the water oppofed to the land. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafr this blood 

I’hvmufti? n r y ha Y ? No ’ thi f. my h2nd wiiI rath ^ 

I ny multitudinous fa mcarnardine, 

Making the green one red. ? 01.L, n/r , r 

Tl,e rivers run into tbtfea. /P ' M F 

He made th zfec, and al! that is therein. £x A 7 l 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air 

°Amnl'v ' C . ttle and pUrge the vvine - ' Davie,. 
p ubious between fa and land 

I he river horfe. 
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• SEA 

Some leviathan* 

Eaply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

X lie pilot of fome'fmall night-fcunder’d fkift 

^ ^° me iflanci > °ft as (eamen tell, 

With fixed anchor In his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inverts the feu. ° 

a^X'l , broken h'ftorms on fome&oresl 

J n [ for man “ nn S of fia land. Woodward. 

I hey put to f a with a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbuihi 
^ui lacing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 
iv.oonv tides fwelhng to roll us afhore. Bvyderis Albion. 

Hut like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
l he raging tempert, and the rifmg waves, 

Eroppkl on himfelf he bands': huTfolid fide 
WafiiotF the/^ weeds, and the founding tides. 

I h t fa could not fie much narrower than it is 
great lols to the world. 

So when the firft bold veffel dar’d thefas. 

High on the rtern the Thracian rais’d his rtrain, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. 

2. A colleiftion of water; a lake. 

Jefus walking by the fa of Galilee, faw two brethren. 

3. Proverbially for any large quantity. ^ atm 1V * l8, 

Thg t'fea of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
fhed, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mifery the 
malicious author and inftigator of its ertufion. King Charles. 

4. Any thing rough and tempertuous. 

To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within. 

And in a troubled Jea of paflion tort. Milton . 

5. Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
gave em the flip : our friend the alderman was half feas over 
before the bonfire was out. . Spectator. 

< 1S often ufed ln compofition, as will appear in the follow¬ 
ing examples. 

Se abeat. [fea and beat.] Daflhed by the waves of the fea. 

Thefovereign of the feas he blames in vain, 

That once fabet will to fea again. Sperfr's Paflorals. 

Darknefs cover’d o’er 

The face of things : along the feabeat rtiore 

!, Satiate we flept. ' p opds 0d[ r 

oe a bo at. n.f. [f s a ami boat.] Veffel capable to bear the 
fea. 

Shipwrecks were occafioned by their fhips being; bad fea- 
bdats, and thcmfelves but indifferent feamen. Arbutbnot. 

Sj.abo rn. adj. [jea and born.] Born of the fea; produced 
by the fea. 

Like Neptune and his feaborn niece, fnall be 

The {hining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 

^ All thefe in order inarch, and marching fino- 
7 'he warlike adrions of their feaborn king. & Dry den. 

SeaboM n.f [fea and boy.] Boy employed on fhipboard. 

Can rt thou, O partial fieep, give thy repofe 
To the wet faby in an hour fo rude. 

And in the calmeft and the rtillert night 

Deny it to a king; Sbakefpeare. 

BeabPvE ach. n. J. [fea and breach.] Irruption of the fea by 
breaking the banks. 

1 o an impetuous woman, tempefts and feabreaches are 
nothing. * LEjlrange. 

oEabree'ze. n.f. [fea and breeze.] Wind blowing from the 
fea. 

Hedges, in moft places, would be of great advantage to 
fhelter the grafs from the feabreeze. Mortimer. 

Seabu'ilt. adj. [fea and built.] Built for the fea. 

Borne each by other in a diftant line. 

The J'eabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 

Seaca'bbage. n. J. [crambe , Latin.] Seacolewort. A plant. 
It hath flefby leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Miller. 

Se'aholly. n. f. [eryngiunij Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, feaholly , or eryngo. Common eryngo, 
&c. The roots of the fu ll: are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 

Se'acalf. n.f [fea and calf] The feal. 

The feacalf or feal, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, rtiaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and mufiaches like thofe of 
a cat: his body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, -and fitter for fwimining, as being an 
amphibious animal. The female gives luck, as the porpefs, 
and other viviparousTflies. Grew*s Mufaum. 

Se'acap. n. J. [Jea and cap.] Cap made to be worn on fhip- 
board. 

I know your favour well, 

Though now you ha\e no feaeap on your head. Shnkefp. 

ST A oh art. n.J. [fea and chart.] Map on which only the 
coarts aie delineated. 


S E A 

The fituation of the parts of the earth are better Bar A 
by a map or feachart, than reading the defeription 
Seacoa'l. n.f [fea and coal.] Coal, fo called not becalm 
found in the fea, but becaufe brought to London bv fea 
coal. ''' 1 P lt * 

We ’ n have a pofct foon at the latter end of a f am i 

Seacoal Jafts longer than charcoal. " e. 

This pulmonique indifpofition of the air is verv 
heightened, where a great quantity of feacoal is burnt. Ha 
»-Eacoast. n.f [fea and coajlf] Shore j edge of the lea 
The venturous mariner that way. 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave 
Which all along the fouthern fcacoajl lay.; 

For fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. p Q ‘ © 

Upon th ofacoajl are many parcels of land, that would p^ v 
well for the taking in. Mortimer's Husbandrl 

bt acompass. n.f. [fea and compnfs.] The card and needie 
of mariners. 

Lhe needle in the facompajs rtill moving but to the north* 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified the refpeefivecon- 
ilancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden's Remains 
Se'acow. n.f. [fea and cotv.] The manatee. 

The feacow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum¬ 
ference : its head is like that of a heg, but longer, and more 
cylindrick: its eyes are final!, and it has no external ears but 
only two little apertures in the place of them; yet its fenfeof 
hearing is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two long 
tuiks ftanding out. It has two fins, which rtand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firrt called it ma¬ 
natee. The female has two round breafts placed between the 
pecloral fins. The fkin is very thick and hard, and not fcaly, 
but hairy. This creature lives principally about the mouths 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefh is white like veal, and 
very well tarted. The lapis manati, which is of a fine clean 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
of this animal. This rtone has been fuppofed to be a power¬ 
ful amulet, but is now negle&ed. Hill's Mat. Mod. 

Seado'g. n.f. [fea and dog.] Perhaps the fhark. 

Fierce feadogs devour the mangl’d friends. Rofcommn. 
WTen, rtung with hunger, file embroils the flood, 

The feadog and the dolphin are her food. Pope'sOdyJfcy 
Se afa'rer. n.f. [ fea and fare.] A traveller by fea; a mariner. 
They flifly refufed to vail their bonnets by the fummons of 
thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enabled feafarers. Carew. 

A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 

Some mean feafarer in purfuit of gain ; 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well fkill’d; 

But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. Pope. 

Seafa'ring. adj. [fea and fare.] Travelling by fea. 

My wife fafien’d him unto a fmall lpare mart, 

Such as fcafaring men provide for ftorms. Sbakefpeare. 

It was death to divert the fhips of fcafaring people, againft 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbutbnot. 
Seafe'nnel. The fame with Samphire, which fee. 
Se'afight. n. J. [Jea and fight.] Battle of fhips; battle on 
the fea. 

Seafigbts have been often final to the war; but this is when 
princes fet up their rert upon the battles. Pom. 

They were full of drink at the time of their fiafights. 

Wifmans Surgery 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in the quieteft retirement, be lei's able to ileep 
than in the middle of a feafight. Lodi. 

This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, whereof 
they loft ninety-three in a feafight. , Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Seafo'wl. n.f. [fea and fowl.] Birds that live at fea. 

T he bills of curlews, and many other feafoivl^ are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. Dor bom. 

A feafoivl properly reprefents the paffage of a deity over the 
is. Broome's Notes to the Odyfep 



feas. 


A length of ocean and unbounded fky, 


ich Ic arce the feafoivl in a year o’er fly. 

T. adj. [fea and girt.] Girded or incircled by the 


Which 
Se'agirt 
fea. 

Neptune, befides the fway 
Of every fait flood and each ebbing ftream. 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the J'eagirt ifles. 

Felemachus, the blooming heir 
Of Jeagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 

’ I is mine to form his green unpradtis’d years 
In fage debates. 

Se'agull. n.f. [fea and gull.] A water fowl. 

Seagulls , when they f ock together from the fea towarcs l,,w 
fhores, forertiow rain ar.d wind. Bacon's Nat. HiJ‘ B P 
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Bittern* 


SEA 

Bitterns, herons, and Jeagulls , are great enemies to fifh* 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

S e'a g r e e n. adj. [fea and green. ] Refembling the colour of 
the diftant fea ; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 
green, fcarlet, purple, and jeagreen , come in only by the 
eyes. Locke. 

Upon his urn reclin’d, 

His feagreen mantle waving in the wind. 

The god appear’d. Pope. 

Se'acreen. n. f. Saxifrage. A plant. 

Se agull, n f. A fea bird. Ainfworth . 

Se 7 ahedgehog, n.f. [Jea , hedge , and hog.] A kind of fea 
fhell-fifh. 

The feabedgebog is inclofed in a round (hell, fafhioned as a 
loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer 
fkin full of prickles, as the land urchin. Carew. 

Se'ahog. n.f [Jea and hog.] The porpus, 

Se'aholm. n.f. [fea and holm.] 

1. A fmall uninhabited ifland. 

2. Seaholly. A kind of fea weed. 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater ftore of feaholm and fam- 
phire than any other county. Carew. 

Se'ahorse. n.f. [fea and horfe.] 

1. The feaborje is a fifh of a very Angular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the needlefifh kind, it is about four or five inches in 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeft 
part. Its colour, as we fee it dried, is a deep reddifh brown ; 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir¬ 
tues ; but is at prefent wholly negledled. Hill's Alateria Med. 

2 . T'he morfe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 
* morle, or waltrons, called by fome the Jeahorfe. Woodward. 

3. The medical and the poetical jeahorfe feem very different. By 
the feahorfe Dryden means probably the hippopotamus. 

By ’em 

Seahorfes , flound’ring in the flimy mud, 

Tofs’d up their heads, and dafh'd the ooze about ’em. Dry. 
Se'amaid. n.f [jea and maid.] Mermaid. 

Certain ftars rtiot from their fpheres. 

To hear the famalds muflek. Sbakefpeare. 

Se'aman. n.f [ fea and man.] 

J. Afailor; a navigator; a mariner. 

She, looking out, 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen fhout. Denhams 
Seamen , through difmal ftorms, are wont 
To pafs- the oyfter-breeding Hellefpont. Evelyn . 

The whole poem was firft written, and now fent you from 
a place where I have not fo much as the converfe of any fea- 

' Dryden. 

^Eneas order’d 

A flately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore, 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a feamans oar; 

Thus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 

By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common feamen, you make it evident you will refufe no op¬ 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful. Dryden. 

Had they applied themfelves to the increafe of their ftrenc-th 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fleet and the moft fea- 
mm of any ftate in Europe. Addifon . 

2. Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at land and at fea, and porpufes have the warm 

blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids, or fea - 
men. ’ j Jfff 

^eama'rk. n.f [fea and mark.] Point or confpicuous place 
diltinguifhed at iea, and ferving the mariners as directions of 
. their courle. 

Thofe white rocks, 

Which all along the fouthern feacoaft lay, 

I hreat ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay, 
ror fafety s fake his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. # • ^ 

Though you do fee me weapon’d, J 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

1 he very feamark of my utmoft fail. Sbahfp. OtheVo. 

ley were executed at divers places upon the feacoaft, for 
fggmrH or hghthoufes, to teach Petkins’s people to avoid the 

They are remembered with a brand JpkZLfZdJjL 
avow! an< let 33 f ‘“’““ rh for thofe who obfer '' e them 3 to 
The fault of others fway, Ctryden. 

Ie fet as feamarks for himfelf to ftiun. Drv,/,» 

S T a M W - n ' J ■ lf ‘ a and m ‘ W ^ A fowl tl-« frequent? ^ 

-Ah ifland fait and bare, 

ie haunt of feals, and orcks, and feameius clans Milton 
Scream aloft S ’ the H^cious crow-, 

Si'amoh*™*. »:% [> and ,-^r.] Strange Infmautf^ 


SEA 

Seamonfers give fuck to their young. La. iv r . 3* 

Where luxury once reign 'd, Jea?no fiers whelp. Milton . 
Se'anymph. n.J. [fa and nympdj.] Goddefs of the fea. 

Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a transformation 
of /Eneas’s fhip into Jean)/nphs. Broom*. 

Se'aonion". n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Se'aoose. n.f. [fea and oofe.] The mud in the fea or fhore. 
All feaoofe , or oofy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 
great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer . 

Se'a piece. n.J. [fa and piece.] A pi&ure reprefenting any¬ 
thing at fea. 

Great painters often employ their pencils upon fa pieces. 

Aduifon s Spectator, 

Se'a POOL, n.f [fa and pool] A lake of fait water. 

I have often heard it wifhed, that all that land were a fa- 
pool . Spenfr on Ireland . 

Se'aport. n.f [ fea and port ] A harbour. 

Se'arisque. n.f. [jea and rijque. J Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an cncourager of commerce, that he 
charged himfelf with all the farifque of fuch veftels as car¬ 
ried corn to Rome in the Winter. Arbutbnot. 

Se'a rocket, n.f. A plant. Aliiler. 

Se'aroom. n.f. [fa and room.] Open fea; fpacious main. 
There is Jearoom enough for both nations, without offend-* 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 

Bacon s Advice to Vilhers. 
The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 

Which wanteth fearcom with her foes to play. Waller. 

Searo 7 ver. n.f [Jea and rove.] A pirate. 

Se'ashark. n.f [fa and Jkark. J A ravenous feafifh. 

Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening fait fajhark. Sbakefpeare. 

Se/ashell. n.f. [Jea and Jhell.] Shells found on the fhore. 

Seafnclls are great improvers of four or cold land. ALortim. 
Se'a shore, n.f [fea and fore. J The coaftof the fea. 

That feajhore where no more world is found. 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden „ 

P'ournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the feajhore. Burnet. 

To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonabie as to fay he has the 
pofttive idea of the number of the fands on the Jeafore. Locke. 
Se'asick. adj. [fa and fick.] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
fea. 

She began to be much fiafick , extremity of weather con¬ 
tinuing. Sbakefpeare.. 

Barbaroffa was not able to come on fhore, for that he was, 
as they faid, fafick , and troubled with an ague. Knolles . 

In love’s voyage nothing can offend; 

Women are never feafick. Dryden's Juvenal. 

_ Weary and Jeafick , when in thee confin’d ; 

Now, for thy fafety, cares diftraert my mind. Swft. 

Se 1 aside, n.f. [fa and fide] The edge of the fea. 

Their camels were without number, as the fand by they?*- 

f u ^ e ' Jud. vii. 12. 

There difembarking on the green fiafide , 

We land our cattle, and the lpoil divide. Pope. 

Se aserpent. n.f. [fa andferpent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 

•Sease'rvice. n.f [ fa and fr vice.] Naval war. 

You werepreffed for the feafervice, and got off with much 

q a °j Swifts Dire it. to Servants. 

Seasu rgeoN. n.f [fa and furgeon.] A chirurgeon employed 
• on Ihipboard. ' 

My defign was to help th cfafurgeon. Wifman's Surgery. 

Seasurr.0 unded. adj. [fa and furnund .] Encircled by the 


To fafurmunded realms the gods affign 

Small traft of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 

bEATERM. n.f [fa and term.] Word of art ufed by the 
feamen. 3 

I agree with you in your cenfure of th cfeaterms inDryden’s 
Virgil becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jefty 01 epick poetry. p 

S-WA'T,*. n.f [fa and water.] The fait water of the 

By digging of pits in the feafhore, he did fruftrate the la¬ 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the fea- 
water upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory 

I took off the dreffmgs, and bathed the member with fea- 
water. »,y j. 3 

Seawater has many grofs, rough, and earthy particles inT 

a PP ears f rom its faltnefs; whereas frefh water is more pure 

SfaT lin 7‘ Xt ; . , c Broomes Notes on the Odyfley 

’ r ’ X ° n; M Danift J The ^acalf! 

1 he feal or foyle is in make and growth not nnllLr/* 
ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp^ he delioWth ^■ f 1 ? 9 

or any loud noife, and thereby ts trX'.d to h Jn'l’f ’ 
water: they alfo come on land. '™ ned to Uww himfelf above 

Carew. 
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An ifland fait and bare. 

The haunt of jeals and ores, and feamaws clang. Milton . 
SEAL, n.f [p&el, Saxon; ftgillum , Latin ] 

1. A {tamp engraved with a particular impreflion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a teftimony. 

I he king commands you 

To render up the great foal. " Shakefop. Henry VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax overhardemrd with 
. not receive the impreffion of the foal ; or, like wax 

of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or elfe luppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the focal not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreffion : in any of thefe cafes the print left 
by th c focal will be obfeure. Loch. 

•’ The fame 

•-* His grandfire wore about his neck 

In three foeal rings, which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2. The impreffion made in wax. 

5 1 ill thou can’ll rail the foeal from off my bond. 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefop. 
Solyman Ihewed him his own letters, afking him if he knew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that focal. Knolles. 

He faw his monkey picking the foeal wax from a letter. Arb. 

3. Any a£l of confirmation. 

They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the foeal. Milton. 

To Seal. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him foeal up thy mind. Shakefop. As you like it. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
• write upon’t, and afterwards foeal it. Shakefopeare. 

2. To confirm or attefl by a feal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo foeal'd y 
Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this {hall fiay them both. Shakefopeare. 

3. To confirm; to ratify; to fettle. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate. 

And with my hand \ foeal our true hearts love. Shak. R . III. 
When I have performed this, and focaled to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 

4. Tofhut; to clofe. 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum ! Shakefo. 
At my death 

Thou haft foeal'd up my expectation. Shakefop. Henry IV. 

The root of evil is foealed up from you. 2 Lfodr. viii. 53. 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun foeals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth : fo the fenfe doth ob¬ 
feure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And foeal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 

The facil gates of hell too {lightly barr’d. Milton. 

5. To mark with a {lamp. 

. . You’d rail upon the hoftefs. 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe (he bought (lone jugs, and no Jeal'd quarts. Shakefo. 
To Seal. v.n. To fix a feal. 

I will foeal unto this bond. Shakefopeare. 

We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts foeal unto it. A eh. ix. 38. 

Se'aler. n. fo. [from foeal.} One that feals. 

Se'alingwax. n. fo. [Jeal and wax.] Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 

The prominent orifice was clofed with foealingwax. Boyle. 
SEAM n.fo. [yearn, Saxon; zoom , Dutch.] 

1. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled; the fu¬ 
ture where the two edges are fewed together. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

The foeams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the fame 
piece, that no coarfe foeam may difeover where they join. Add. 

2. The jundlure of planks in a {hip. 

With boiling pitch the /earns inftops. 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withftand. Dryd. 

3. A cicatrix; a fear. 

4. [yearn, Saxon, a load.] A meafure; a veffel in which things 

are held ; eight bufhels of corn. Ainfoworth. 

5. [Seme, Saxon; /aim, Welfh; foain , French.] {allow; 
greafe; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 

That baftes his arrogance with his own foam, 

Be worfhipp’d ? Shakejp. T> odus and Crefofoida. 

Part fcour the ruflv fhields with Jeam , and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden s JEn. 

To Seam. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together by future, or otherwife. 

2. To mark ; to fear with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o’er with wounds, which hi$ own fabregave. Pope. 
Say, * has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or foeamd her face ? Swift. 


ge'amless. adj. [from foeam.] Having no [earn. 
Se'ameent. n.J. [jeam and rent.] A ieparation of any thin* 
where it is joined; a breach of the flitches, ' ^ ^ 

Se'amstress. 7 i. fo. [yeamertpe, Saxon.] A woman whofe 
trade is to few. 

They wanted food and raiment; fo they-took 
Religion for their focamfrcfos and their cook. Cleavdand 
Se'a my. adj. [from Jeam.] Hayiqga feam ; ffiewing the Team' 
Some fuch fquire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the foeany fide without, 

And made me to fufpecl you. .Shak Chi 

bEAN•»./._[ pegne, paxon; Jagtna, Latin.] A net. ^ pmc _ 
times written foeine , orjaiue. 

Sear. adj. [ yeayian, Saxon, to dry ] Dry ; not any 
green. Spenjer ufes it. * 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into th ejear, the yellow leaf. Shak. Alacbeth 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never foear. JVulun 

Some may be cherilhed in dry places, as in^Wwood R u ' 
To Sear. v.c. [yca/uan, Saxon.] To burn ; to cauterize. * 
The fcorching flame fore finged all his face. 

And through his armour all his body foear'd. Fairy Sfum 

Some {hall depart from the faith, /peaking lies, having their 
confcience Jcared with a hot iron. 1 c /im. iv. 2 

Cherifh veins of good humour, and focar up thofe of ill. Tem 
I’m foear'd with burning fled, ’till the fcorchd marrow * 
Fries in the bones. R-zve's Royal Convert, 

Se'arbreach. n. fo. [foear and breach.] Perhaps foealreach. 
’Tis one thing for a man to be Arm againft honeft dangers; 
but to run his head againft ftone walls, or to put his fhoulders 
to a foearbreach , to attempt infuperable difficulties, would be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. L'Ejirangr, 

Se'arcloath. n. fo. [ yayclaci, Saxon, from yay, pain, and 
clat), a plafter; fo that cereclealb, as it is now written, from 
cera x wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter; a large plafter. 
Bees wax is the ground of all Jearcloath falves. Mortimer. 
To Searce. v. a. [jajjer, French.] To flft finely. 

Put the finely Jearced powder of alabafter into a flat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and foearce it from the 
bran. Mortimer's Husbandry 

Searce. n.fo. A fieve ; a bolter. 

Sea'rcfr. n.fo. [from Jearce.] He who fearces. 

To SEARCH, v. a. [chercher , French.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to foearch my houfe this one time; if I find not what I 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Sbakejpeare. 

They returned from Jearching of the land. Hum. xiii. 25. 

Through the void immenfe 
To foear ch with wand’ring queft a place foretold. Mltsn* 

2. To inquire; to feek. 

Now clear I underftand 

What oft my fteddieft thoughts have foearch'd in vain. Mill. 

Enough is left befides to Search and know. Addon. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from- the depths of the 
earth, and foearch them through the vaft ocean. Watts. 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor fhepherd ! foearching of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakefocare. 
With this good fword, 

That ran through Caefar’s bowels, foearch this bofom. Shah 
For the divifions of Reuben there were great foearchings of 
heart. J u fa v l ^’ 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difeovered by the pro¬ 
portion of the Jearching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. JVifoeman's Surgery 

4. To Search out. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to foearch you out a place to pitch 
your tents in ? Deutr. i 33* 

They may fometimes be fuccefsful to foearch out truth. Wads. 
To Search, v. n. 

1. To make a fearch. . 

Satisfy me once more ; once more foearch with me. ohakey 
To afk or foearch I blame thee not. Midon. 

2. To make inquiry. .. 

Thofe who ferioufly foearch after or maintain truth, fhou 
fludy to deliver themfclves without obfeurity or equ'^ 1 

cation. 0 ' 

It fuffices that they have once with care fifted the mat e J 

- - v • . • • * \t *- «r»y JjgDt 

Lodt' 


and foearched into all the particulars that could give anv light 
to the queftion. 


With piercing eye fome fearch where nature plays, ■ 

And trace the wanton through her darkfonie maze. ur 

3. To feek ; to try to find . • ■ 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, xfoyfoearch for-agem e 

that is here now in the houfe. Shak. Alerry Wines oj * lh ^ 

We in vain fearch for that confiitution within a 

which depend thofe powers we obferve in them.. 

Search, n.fo [from the verb.] 

1. Inquiry by looking into every fufpecled place. 

The orb he roam’d yn : { n. 

With narrow fearch, and with in/peClion deep. * 

J * 2. inquv; * 
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2. Inquiry; examination; acl of feeking. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of 
chaff: you {hall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they ate not worth the foearch. Shakefopeare. 

Who great in foearch of God and nature grow, 

They bell the wife Creator’s praife declare. Dryden. 

Now mourn thy fatal foearch ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in foearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Lode. 

Bv the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
conveys the precile notions of things, which the mind may 
be fausfied with in its foearch after knowledge. Lotke. 

The parents, after a long jearch for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifoon. 

This common pradlice carries the heart afide from ail that 
is honell in our foearch after truth. Watts . 

3. Queft ; purfuit. 

If zealous love fhould go in foearch of virtue. 

Where fhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakefop. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he {hall run into; in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and 
altogether againft my will. Shakefop. As you like it. 

Nor did my foearch of liberty begin, 

’Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'archer. n.fo. [from Jearch.] 

1. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

The Agarenes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and Jearchers out of underftanding Bar. iii. 23. 

The Jearchers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great foearcher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpuniflied, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Addifoon. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes ") 

To what our Maker to their ken denies: C 

The Jearcber follows faft; the objedl flies. Prior. 3 

Avoid the man who pradifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open Jearcber after truth. Watts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

The foearchers , who are ancient matrons fworn to their of¬ 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

SE'ASON. n.fo. [foaifoon, French.] 

2. One of the four parts oi the year. Spring, Summer, Au¬ 
tumn, Winter. 

'I he faireft flowers o’ dn foeafoon 
Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. Shakefop. 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 

And Spring was but a foeafoon of the year. Dnden. 

We faw, in fix days travelling, the feveral foeafoons of the 
year m their beauty. J dd W n on Jta/ 

2. A time as dminguiffied from others. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 

Th W U fFl ea f m - Sbai. Macbeth. 

I htjeajm prime for fweeteft feents and airs. Milton. 

3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At foeafoon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All bufinefs ftiouid be done betimes; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it i n fea fen too, as out of foeafoon. L'Ejlran-e. 

I of active fports, for pleafing reft, 

I his is the time to be pofleft ; 

I he beft is but in foeafoon beft. Dryden 

I would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 

Let us retire : her grief is out of foeafoon. Philips 

fuitabU? iS n °fi°f 0n t0 Which fuch thou S ht s as thefe are more 

Th Sfoeafon when to come, and when to go, AuL}buy y- 
I o fing, or ceafe to fing, we never know. 

A- A time not very long. ^ * 

We’ll flip you for a foeafoon, but our jealoufy 
5- [From Jhe v^rrhat which give, a high refift^ 

TosedWt. fofoJdjflfo fleep ‘ shak ■ “• 

l% J p miX w » th food any thing that gives a high reliffi. 
fal^ ° b aUOn ° f thy me ‘ lt - offcrin S fcalt thou fiafin with 

ccnt&r 

tJ't a , 1,d fu PP er - milfc mil.-pottage a.e «°v h’i 

-or children; on y let them be/«/«*rf with P f uga ?. ffo 
1 he wife contriver, 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 

-Vlixt them with fait, and ieafoc'd all the fea P/ i 

To give a relilh to. J 1 Blackmon. 

PiU w j th f Porti your ferious hours ; 

T1 ,„ but tr ; fte ^ of pkafurcs, youth devours. Dryden 
The proper ufe of wtt is to Jeafor. converfatiun, to reprlni 




what is praifeworthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follies of men. Tillctfocn. 

3. To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly pow’r does then fiiew likeft God’s, 

When mercy Jeafocns juftice. Shak. Merchant of Venice * 
Scafocn your admiration but a while, 

With an attentive ear, ’till I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shalt. Hamlet • 

4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 

’Till J, in man refiding, through the race 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infecfl. 

And jeafoon hirg^thy laft and fweeteft prey. Milton's Fa. Loft. 
Secure their religion, foeafoon their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious principles. Tay.or. 

Sin, taken into the foul, is like a Liquor poured into a vef¬ 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo foeafoons: the touch and tinc¬ 
ture go together. South. 

5. To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature.- 

The crow doth fing as fweet.’y as the lark. 

When neither is attended; and, I think, 

7’he nightingale, if {he fhould fing by day. 

When ev’ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren : 

How many things by feafon Jeafoon'd are. 

To their right praife and true perfection. Shakefopeare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try. 

Directly foeafoons him his enemy. Shakefopeare„ 

V/e charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
Irom Rome all foeafoon d office, and to-wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shakefop. Coriolanus. 

I he archers of his guard {hot two arrows every man to¬ 
gether againft an inch board of well feafooned timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous ftores do foeafoon'd timber fend ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 

A man fhould harden and foeafodh himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. * Addijon . 

To Se'ason. v.n. To be mature; to grow fit for any pur pofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to foeajon. Mcxon's Mech, Exerc. 

Seasonable, adj. [foafoon, French.] Opportune; happen¬ 
ing or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is JeaJonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. Eccluf. v. 2. 

If ever it was Jcafoonable to preach courage in the defpifed 
abufed caufe of Chrift, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mini- 
fters are weakened. South's Sermons. 

reasonableness, n.fo. [from foeafoonable.] Opponunenels of 
time; propriety with regard to time. 

A Britiffi freeholder would very ill difchnrge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and foeafonableftejs of thofe 
laws by which his country has been recovered out of its 
confufions. Addifoon's Freeholder. 

reasonably, adv. [from foeafoon abe.] Properly with rcfpecl 
to rime. r 

T his is that to which I would moft earneftl}>-, moft feafon - 

^adv.fe you all Sermons. 

Se asoner. n,f. [from To feafon.-] He who feafons or gives a 
relilh to any thing. > ® 

Se a sowing, n.fo. [from foeafoon.] That which is, added to any 
thing to give it a relifh. ] 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenmgs and foeafoontngs ; lo that fome do extremely move ap¬ 
petites, and fome do nouriffl fo as divers do Jive of them 
alone. ^ 

Some abound with words, without any foeafooninr or tafte of 
matter. ' J J ^ ^ , 4 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of \clrmZ' 

the We fling ^ to retire ™ent, and make us tafte 

tW°tl! tICal .[p eculatl01 ] s are of fo dry and auftere a nature* 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 

U 't\\c^ hi V Addifoon's Freeholder. 

I he pubhek accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 

foeafoomngs that recommend the writings which are in vdJu l 
■ Man y vegetable fubftanees are ufed by mankind a 

thymeld Wy Und W ‘ th 3 hiS '’' y ‘ “ 

Seat »./, [/«/«, Latin ; fin, old German. sTinZ.]'^"' 

A Cl,air > ben = h > ° r an y thing on which one may fit 

J he fons of light J 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high. 

And took their feats. %}■ ■, , D , 

The lady of {he leaf ordain'd a fe^ ' L ^ 

And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft: 

,., ken l a bow ’ r afeended on the plain, 

W.th hidden /™,, ordain-d, and large for cit h V train. Dryd. 

a. Chair 
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SEC 

2. Chair of ftate ; throne ; poft of authority ; tribunal. 

^ With due obfervance of thy goodly feat , 

• Great Agamemnon, Neftor fhall fuppiy 

Thy lateft words. Shake ft. Troilus and Creffida. 

Thus We debafe 

The nature of our feats , and make the rabble 

Call our cares fears. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer¬ 
tain it is an end it fhall have, and as certain that then we fhall 
appear before the judgment/mf' of Chrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. Hakewill on Providence . 

3. Manfion; refidence; dwelling; abode. 

It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, and 
other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by neceffity to feek a 
new feat , or to direct them unto a country able to receive 
them. Raleigh, 

O earth, how like to heav’n ! if not prefer’d 

Moft juftly, feat worthier of gods, as built 

With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old! Milton; 
In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat ; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 

Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change th y fat, 

Dryden, 


Prior, 


And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat? 

The promis’d feat of empire fhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. 

4. Situation ; fite. 

The fitteft and the eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war. 

The rather for their feat , being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat) committeth 
himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 

A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops hcufes, were 
pul ed down to make a feat for his new building. Hayward. 

It folio vveth now that we find out the feat of Eden ; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh. 

To Seat. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 

The guefls were no fooner feated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot. 

2. To place in a pofl of authority, or place of diftindtion. 

Thus high was king Richard feated. Shak. R, III. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcalro, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or feat 

Their kings. Milton. 

A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies feated above them in a fort of per- 
fedfion. Pope . 

3. To fix in any particular place or fituation; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold poffeffion of all the 
fouthern undifcovered continent, becaufe they had feated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Ealeigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately feated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfcurity, under brighter beams than his own. JVotton . 

4. To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair. 

And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againft the ufe of nature. Shak. Macbeth. 

From their foundations loofening to and fro, 

They pluck’d the feated hills. Milton. 

Se'award. [Jea and peapb, Saxon ] Towards the fea. 

The rock rulh’d feaward with impetuous roar. 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boaftcr bore. Pope. 

Se'cant. n.f [ fecans, Latin ; fecarve , Fr.] In geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line called the tangent without it. DiSt. 

To SECEDE, v. n. [ fecedo , Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowfhip in any affair. 

Sece'der. n. f [from fecede.] One who difcovers his difap- 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 

To Sece'rn. v. a. [ fecerno , Latin.] To feparate finer from 
grofler matter; to make the feparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
flefh doth affimilate more finely, and fecerncth more fubtilly. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The pituite or mucus fecerned in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, neceflary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is Jecerned , from exco¬ 
riations. Arbuthnot. 

Secf/ssion. n.f. [ feceffio , Latin.] 

1. The a& of departing. 

The acceflion of bodies upon, or feccffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
fphere. Brown. 

2. The a£t of withdrawing from councils or adlions. 


SEC 

Se'cle. n.J. [ftecle, t rench ; feculum Latin.] A century 

Of a-man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life-time a'rri 
part after his fon’s birth; and thereupon it is wont to be fad 
that three generations make one feck, or hundred years in t j 
genealogies. ' Hammond's Pracl . Cat! 

To Seclude, v. a. [ fecludo , Latin.] To confine from - u\ 
fhut up apart; to exclude. 5 0 

None is fecludcd from that fun&ion of any degree, ftate 
calling. )vhit V° r 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to fecludehom 
us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdi&ed tree, b 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impoffilZ 

^ ieS- . Decay of Piety 

The number of birds deferibed .may be near five hundred 
and the number of fifties, fecluding fhell-fifh, as many; but if 
the fhell-fifh be taken in, more than fix times the number. 

. Ray on the Creation. 

indole your tender plants in your confervatory, feclud'm 
all entrance of cold, Evelyns Kalcndar; 

Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofoni flaves. Thomfon 

SE'COND. n.f. [fecond, French; fecundus, Latin. Itis’ob- 
fervable that the Englifh have no ordinal of two , as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. What 
the Latins call fecundus , from fcqucr, the Saxons term ojjeji, or 
aeprepa.] 

1. The next in order to thefirft; the ordinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn’d a fecond time, 

But bore each other back. Dr fen, 

2 . Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I fhall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be fufpe&ed of 
partiality ; but this I may truly fay, they are fecond to none in 
the Chriftian world. Bacon's Advice to Villicn, 

None I know 

Second to me, or like; equal much lefs. Milton, 

My eyes are ft ill the fame ; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firft luftre, and maintain their place, 

Not fecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 

Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flain, 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrcan plain ; 

’Twas of a lcfter mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a fecond rate. Addiftn, 

By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diftinguifh’d long, and fecond now to none. Pope. 

Perfons of fecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 
of pafiage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 
are at an end. Swift. 

Se'cond-hand. n.f. Poffeffion received from the firft pof- 
feffor. 

Se'cond-hand is fometimes ufed adje&ively. Not original; 
not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but a 
fecond-hand or implicit knowledge. Lode. 

They are too proud to cringe to fecond-hand favourites in a 
great family. Swift to Gay 

At Second-hand. In imitation; in the fecond placeo: order; 
by tranfmiftion ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firft only to make their court, and at 
Jecond-hand to flatter thofe who had flattered their king. Leirple. 

In imitation of preachers at fecond-hand , I fhall tranfeube 
from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Taticr. 

Spurious virtue in a maid ; 

A virtue but at fecond-hand. Swift* 

Se'cond. n.f [fecond, French ; from the adjective.] 

I. One who accompanies another in a duel to diredt or uelcnu 
him. 

Their feconds minifter an oath. 

Which was indifferent to them both. 

That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no charms. 

Wherewith to work each other’s harms. 

But came with fimple open arms ... 

To have their caufes tried. Drayton's Nymf 1 • 

Their firft encounters were very furious, ’till after 
and bloodfhed they were parted by the feconds. Addif- 

Perfonal brawls come in as feconds to finiih the tlifp^^ 


opinion. 


2. One who fupports or maintains ; a fupportcr; a maintain - 

He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers in 
ties in the ftate, being fure enough of feconds after 

onfet. _ _ if 11-or. 

Courage, when it is only a fecond to injuftice, and as ^ 

without provocation, is a difadvantage to a character. 

3. A fecond minute, the fecond divilion of an hour by h**} » 

fixtieth part of a minute. .. t j )C 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept a 
fpace of fixteen fecond minutes, though one of thee ‘ at 
alone, in the fame veflel, will not iaft above twenty- ^ 
moft thirty feconds. fr Akins s * A ' 4 ''c 0lH1 (l5 



SEC 


Sounds move above 1140 Fnglifh feet in a fecond minute of 

hme, and in feVen or eight minutes of time about 100 Eng- 

Locke. 


lifh miles. v _ 

To Se'cond. v.a. [jeconder , Fr. fecundo , Lat. from the noun.] 
j o fupport; to forward; to ailift; to come in after the a£I as 

a mairttainer * . r 7 1 

The authors of the former opinion were prefentl y Jeecnaed 

bv other wittier and better learned, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which they fought to bring in, Ihould 
be otherwife than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
firft an exception againft the difference between church polity 
and matters of neceffity to falvation. Hooker. 

Though we here fall down, 

We have fupplies to fecond our attempt; 

If they mifearry, theirs fhzWfeccnd them. Shak. Henry VI. 

I to be the power of Iflaei’s God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teff. 

Offering to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmoft of his godhead fecqnded. Milton. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires, 

And nature feconds all his foft defires. Rofcomnon. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their tafte ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swift . 
in human works,* though labour’d on with pain, 

A thoufand movements Icarce one purpole gain; 

In God’s, o e lingle can its ends .produce. 

Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ufe. Pope. 

2. To follow in the next place. 

You fome permit 

To fecond ills wuh ills. Shakcfpeare. 

Having formerly difeourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to fecond the fame with fome neceflary rela¬ 
tions concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He faw his guileful a<ft 
By Eve, though all unweeting, fcconded 
Lpon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Sin is u ue\\y feco ;ded with fin ; and a man feldom commits 
one iin to pleafe, but he commits another to defend himfelf. 

South’s Sermons. 

Se'cond Sight. n. ft The power of feeing things future, or 
things diftant: fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottilh 
illandefs. 

As he was going out to ffeal a fheep, he was feifed with a 
fit of jee ndfight: the face of the country prefented him with 
a wide profpcct of new feenes, which he had never feen be- 
^ ore - Add if on’s Freeholder. 

Second fighted. adj. [from fecondfight .] Having the fecond 
fight. 

Sawney was defeended of an ancient family, renowned for 
their fkill in prognofticks : moft of his anceftors wer e fecond 
fig ted, and his mother but narrowly efcaped for a witch. Add. 

Secondarily, aclv. [from f'econdaryh] In the fecond decree; 
in the fecund order; not primarily ; not originally ; not in 
thefirft intention. 

I hefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental caules impel them Jecondari:y to a 
Hoping motion. Di . 

He confefles that temples are ereaed, and feftfvals kept,^ to 
the honour of faints, at leaft Jecondarilyl Stifling fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effiffion of melancho- 
lick blood, or Jecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. " Harvey 

Se'condarikess. n.f. [irom fcccndary ] The fate of bein^ 
fecondary. 0 

'I hat which is peculiar anj diferiminative, mult be taken 

tr<mmSv' in 5 S and fec,»darinefs of the perception. Norr. 

Si_. CONDAR^t. adj. [fiefundariifs, Latin.] 

J. Not primary; not of the firft intention; not of the firft 
rate ; next to the firft. 

two are the radical differences: the feemdary differences 

‘ftvvfft' , • Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

, h ^ f ? ever th , cre ls m °ral right on the one hand, no L 
condary right can difcharge it. LEftrabe. 

Oravuation is the powerful cement which holds together 
'™g n ' fi «uit ftrudlure of the world, which ftretche?h the 
North over the empty fpace, and bangtth the earth upon 

ca°u(L‘ n r g \h 0 ‘""f 1 the W ° rds of J° b from fifft and real 
came to the econda>y. p, . 

in.t I m t a h ttero ft fT ^ b | e " fortuitoufl y Untied by the conven-' 

^ : attei t a chaos, how is it conceivable that ail the nla- 

’ K 0d ?A? n f? ary and l £Condar y* ft ould revolve the fame wav 
from the W eft to the Eaft, and that in the fame plane? Bend. 
Acting by tranimiffion or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, fay’ll thou ? and the work 
Of Jecondfiry hands, by talk transfer’d 

* T father t0 , h , is . fo " ? ^Xon's Paradife Loll, b v 
As in a watch’s fine machine, J J ’ 

Though many artful fprings are feen, 

I he added movements which declare 

How full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their fee ondary pow’r 

10m that which fimply points the hour. Prior. 


SEC 

n A fecondary fever is that which arifes after a crifis, or tile 
° difcharge of fome'morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the fmajl pox or meafles. ^tncy, 

Se'co-ndary. n.fi. [from the adjedfive.] A delegate; adeputyi 
Se'co dly. adv. [fromfecond.'] In the fecond piace. 

Firft (he hath difobeyed the law, and fecondly trefpaffed 
againft her hufband. Ecclv.fi. xxiii 23. 

~ Firlf, metals are more durable than plants; and fecondly^ 
they are more loll’d and hard. Bacon. 

The houfe of commons in Ireland, and, fecondly , the privy 
council, addrefled his majefty againft thefe half-pence. Swift. 
Se'condrate. n fi [ fecond and rate.] 

1. The fecond order in dignity or value. 

They call it thunder of the fiecondrate. Addifion s Ovid. 

2. It is fometimes ufed adjedlively, one of the fecond order. A 
colloquial licenfe. 

He was not then a fiecondrate champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firft virtue in a hero. Dryden. 
Se'crecy.- n fi. [fro m fecret.] 

1. Privacy; ftate of being hidden. 

That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d, 

But with advice and filent fecrecy. Shak. HenryVl. 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in fecrecy long married. 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. S'hakefi H.VI 1 L 
In nature’s book of infinite fecrecy , 

A little can I read. Shakefip. Ant . and Cleopatra-, 

2. Solitude; retirement. 

Thou in th yfecrecy^ although alone, 

Beft with thyfelf accompany’d, feek’ft not 
Social communication. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 

There is no fuch thing as perfedf fecrecy , to encourage a ra¬ 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bafe adlion ; for a man 
muft firft extinguish and put out the great light within him, 
his confcience ; he muft get away from himfelf, and fhake off 
the thoufand witneftes which he always carries about him, be¬ 
fore he can be alone. South's Sermons. 

3. Forbearance of difeovery. 

It.is not with publjck as with private prayer: in this rather 
fec'^cy is commanded than outward fhew ; whereas that being 
the pubhek acl of a whole, fociety, requireth accordingly more 
car^e to be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4. F idelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate ; clofe filence. 
SE'CRET. adj . [ fecret , French ; Jecretus , Latin.] 

1. Kept hidden; net revealed ; concealed; private. 

The fecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but thofe 
things which are revealed belong unto us. Dcutr. xxix. 29. 

2. Retired; private; unfeen. 

ft hou open’ft wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret Ihe retire : 

And I perhaps am fecret. Milton, 

3. Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 

Secret Romans, that have fpoke the Word, 

And will not palter ? Shakefp. Julius tit far. 

4. Lnknown ; not difeovered : as, a fecret remedy. 

5. Privy ; obfeene. 

Se'cret. n.f [fecret, French; fare turn, Latin.] 

1. Something ftudiouflv hidden. 

Infedled minds 

To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fccrets. Shakefp 
ft here is no fecret that they can hide from thee. Ezek . xxviii* 
We not to explore tho fecrcts afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton, 

2. A thing unknown; fomething not yet difeovered. 

All bleft / ecrets , 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. Shake/. King Lear . 

Allym-tfi of the deep, all nature’s works. ALilton 

I he Romans feem not to have known the fecret of paper- 

C p C i U ’ r Arbuthnot . 

3. Privacy; fecrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. Prov. ix. 17. 

’ In fecret, riding through the air (he comes. Milton\ 

To de cre r. v. a. [irom the noun.] ft’o keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the counci I,* for the 
fecretmg oi their confultations. Bacon's Advice to Vitliers . ’ 
b e CREt ArISHIP. n. f. [ fecretaire, Fr. from fecretar yi ] The 
office of a fecretary. 

Sl c r et ar y. n. ft [feretaire, Fr. fecretarius, low Latin.] One 

entrufted with the management of bufinefs; one who writes 
for another. LCS 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. Shake Co 

1 hat which is moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
tht jecretaries, and employed men of ambaffadors. Bacon 

To ffgS 0 rv mSfeC 7 f y t0 th r e P - inCe - Clarmdml. 

I o oEL-KL J L. V. a. [ fecrctus , Latin.] 

I • 1 o put afide; to hide. 

S E CRE'-rr e o? 1 “ al T f 0nOmy - ] To r rece ™i to feparate. 
t5E.RE i ion. n.f. [from jecretus, Latin.] 

‘ ’ fluid h s e ofTetor n0my th3t C ° nfiftS in 

2 . ft he fluid fecreted. 


SE maftecr«r.' ^ Parted b X 
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SEC 

They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the fecretitious hu- 

Se'mptkt' 3 *' a /’ d r 2 Ua ' lt >'- , °» the Humours. 

E cr e ns r. n.f. [trom/«rr/.] A dealer in fecrets. 

borne things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious defign of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe feeretifts, that will not part 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. Bn/e. 

e cretlv. ady[fromfecret.] Privately; privily; not open- 
} ; not publickly ; not fo as to be known. 

Give him this letter, do it fecretiy. Shakefbeare. 

1 hole thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
fecretiy m the poet, or maybe fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 
i\ow Jecretly with inward grief fhe pin’d ; 


Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. Addij 


on. 


q 1 i • o J 111 ^ tiui) u n% 

ome may place their chief fatisfadlion in giving fecretiy 
what is to be diftributed; others, in being the open and 
avowed inftruments of making fuch diftributions. Atterbury, 
Secrf.tness. n.f. [from fecret] 

* • State of being hidden. 

2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 

I could mufter up 
My giants and my witches too, 

, "Which are vaft con (fancy and fecrctnefs. Donne. 

Secretory, adj. [from fecrctus , Latin.J Performing the 
office of fecretion. 

All the glands are a congeries of veffels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary veflels into the feerttory, which afterwards exone¬ 
rate themfelves into one dudl. Ray. 

SECT, n.f [feUe, French; fella, Latin, from fellando.] 

1. A body of men following fome particular mailer, or united 
ifi fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenle. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prifon, packs and fells of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. Shakef King Lear. 

"I he greateft viciffitude of things is the viciffitude of fells 
and religions : the true religion is built upon the rock; the refl 
are tolled upon the waves of time. Bacon s EjfajS. 

7 he jealous fells that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. Drydcn. 

I he academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no fells of old philofophers 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. Dryden. 

A Jell of free thinkers is a fum of ciphers. Bentley. 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems to be mifprinted for Jet. 

Of our unbitted lulls, I take this that you call love to be a 
Jell or cion. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Se'ctartsm. n. f. [from fell.'] Difpofition to petty fe<5ts in 
oppolition to things eftablilhed. 

Nothing hath more marks of fchifm and feUarifm than this 
prefbyterian way. King Charles. 

Sectary. n.f [ fell a ire, French ; fromy^.] 

1. One who divides from publick eflablifhment, and joins with 
thofe diflinguifhed by fome particular whims. 

My lord, you are a feci ary. 

That’s the plain truth. Shakef. 

Romilh catholick tenets are inconfiflent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion profefled and protefted by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
baptifls, and feparatifts, and fellaries , on the other hand, whofe 
tenets arc full of fchifm, and inconfiflent with monarchy. Bac. 

I he number of fellaries does not concern the clergy in 
point of intereft or confcience. Swift. 

2. A follower ; a pupil. 

The fellaries of my celeftial (kill. 

That wont to be the world’s chief ornament. 

And learned imps that wont to (hoot up dill. 

They under keep. Spenfer. 

Sect/ tor. n.f [fellateur, ¥r. fellator, Eatm.] A follower; 
an i litator; a difciple. 

Hereof the wifer fort and the bed learned philofophers were 
not ignorant, as Cicero witnefleih, gathering the opinion of 
Ariflotle and his Jellators. Raleigh. 

Se'ction. n.f. [ Jellion, French; fellio , Latin.] 

1. The a£l of cutting or dividing. 

In the fellion of bodies, man, of all fenfible creatures, has 
the fullefl brain to his proportion. IVotton. 

2. A part divided from the refl. 

3. A fmall and diftindl part of a writing or book. 

Inftead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of matter 
came neareft to each fellion of their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile falts I referve ’till I mention 
them in another fellion. Boyle. 

Without.breaking in upon the connection of his language, 

A is hardly poffible to give a diftinCl view of his feveral argu¬ 
ments in diftinCt fellions. Locke. 

SeYtor. n.f. [jellcur , French.] In geometry. 

Seller is an inftrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and femetimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs. 


sec m 

polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids. It ; s „„ „ 
ufefiil in all the practical parts of the mathematicks LT^ 7 
ticularly contrived for navigation, fun-eying, aftron’nmTT r ' 
lmg and project of tl,e°fphere. All thflines of S’cf 

Can b n , acc ° mmodate ,f f» a "y radius, which is done bv 111 
old all divifions parallelwife, and not lengthwife- th/ 2 

of which pradice is this, that parallels to the bafe of anf 0 ]^ 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of th i 
above the parallel do to the whole lees. Vp e S* 

SECULAR, adj. [fecularis, Latin ; Jeculier, French.] 

1. Not fpiritual; relating to affairs of the prefent world. 

Holy; worldly. Ja > 

This in every feveral man’s a&ions of common life 
pertameth unto moral; in publick and politickoft// 
unto civil wifdom. 

Then (hall they feck t’ avail themfelves of names ^ 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r, though feigning dill to ad 

By fpiritual. “ Milton's Paradir.hn 

2. [In toe church of Rome.] Not bound by monaflick rules ' 

I hole northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 

they fubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and 
reverence, and thereby eafe to the clergy both fecular and re¬ 
gular* o- 

. In France vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular ancTreli’ 
gious, live upon the labours of others. Ad&ifa 

3. [Seculaire, Fr.] Happening or coming once in a ficle or century’ 

1 he fecular year was kept but once in a century. Aldikn 

oecul a'rity. n.f [from jecular .] Worldlinefs ; attention to 
the things of the prefent life, 

Littlenefs and fctularity of fpirit is the greatefl enemy to 
contemplation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

I o oE CUL ARlzE. v. a. [fecularifer , Fr. from jecular ] 

1. I o convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufe. 

2. To make worldly. 

Secularly, adv. [from fecular.] In a worldly manner. 
Secularness, n.f [fromJecular J Worldlinefs. 
Se'cundine. n f. [ fecondines , Jecondes, Fr. J'ecunda, viz. partis 
quod nafeentem infantem Jequantur. Ainfw.j The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

The calling of the Ikin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
fecundine is but a general cover, not (haped according to the 
parts, but the (kin is. _ Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapp’d in their facred fecundine afleep. CrnJtj. 

If the faetus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the fe¬ 
cundities ,.ft will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Raj, 
SRCU'RE. adj. [Jecurus , Latin.J 
1. Free from fear ; exempt from terrour; eafy ; allured. 
Confidence then bore thee on Jecure 
To meet no danger. Miltw. 

One maid Ihe had, belov’d above the refl; 

Secure ol her, the fecret fhe confcfs’d. Dr fen, 

In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafte ; 

Of future life fecure , forgetful of the pad. Dryden, 

But thou, Jecure of foul, unbent with woes; 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 
We live and a£l as if we were perfedlly Jecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterbury. 

I he portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repofitories, 
fecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 

It concerns the mod fecure of his (Length, to pray to God 
not to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers, 

2. Carelefs ; wanting caution; wanting vigilance. 

3. Free from danger; fafe. 

Let us not then fufpedl our happy (late. 

As not fecure to Angle or combin’d. Milton. 

Meflapus next, 

Secure of fteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. Dryden. 

4. It has fometimes of before the obje<ft in all its fenfes; hut 
more properly from before evil, or the caufe of evil. 

Haply too fecure of our difeharge 
From penalty. Milton . 

Secure from fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lofc. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden's Horace, 

To Secure, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; to afeertain. 

Nothing left 

That might his happy date fecure , 

Se.ure from outward force. Midton. 

I fpread a cloud before the vidlor’s fight, 

Suftain’d the vanquilh’d, and fecur'd his flight; 

Ev’n then J'ecurd him, when I fought with joy 
T he vow’d deftrutftion of ungrateful Troy. Dry en. 

Adtions have their preference, not according to the tran 
dent pleafure or pain that accompanies or follows them h ere » 
but as they ferve to fecure that perfedt durable happinefs hen. 

after - ' Truth 
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Truth and certainty are not fecured by innate principles; but 
men are in the fame uncertain floating eftate with as without 
ffiem. Locke. 


Locke. 

That prince who lhall be fo wife as by eflablilhed IavVs of 
liberty to fecure protedlion to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againft the oppreffion of power, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours. £ oc fo m 

Deeper to wound, (he Ihuns the fight; 

She drops her arms to gain the field : 

Secures her conqueft by her flight, 

And triumphs when (he feems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of Ulyffes : he 
fecures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu¬ 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 

2. To protedl; to make fafe. 

Where two or three fciences are purfued at the fame time 
if one of them be dry, as logick, Jet another be more enter¬ 
taining, to fecure the mind from wearinefs. jy atu 

3. To infure. 

4. To make fad. 

Secu-relv. adv. [from fecure.] Without fear; careleflv; 
Without danger ; fafely. 7 3 

Love, that had now long time fecurely flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 

G :lp. re . ar liead, by Ciotho being waked. Spenfer. 

1 is done like Hedlor, but Jecurely done, J 

A little proudly, and great deal mifprizino' 

The knight oppos’d. Shakefp. Troilus andCrtjjida 

His daung foe Jecurely him defy’d. A/Ji/nt, 

A (oul that can Jecurely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden's 7 uven 
We upon our globe’s laft verge fhaU o- 0 } ^ 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; & 

f rom thence our rolling neighbours we lhall know 
And on the lunar world fecure y pry n j 

Whether any of the reafonin^ [ re inconfiflent, i fftl 
leave to the judgment of the reader. > y 

u 2£?S£f <*"*“> n ’—«<Z 

Afl' Iike J udas > fefire death ; Cain, on the contrary. <rr ew 

Security f’/? •" ' 7 - z J ccurement from it. 

, P RI ‘ r* t'fljwnt** Fr. Je untas, , Lat. from fecure 1 
i. Careleflnefs ; freedom from fear. ™ jecure. J 

Marvellous fecurity is always dangerous, when men will nof 

ofSgr t0bCmahi -> - i! ‘AhaveTfiTp're'nS 

V !£j" confidence; want of vigilance^ W 

but V fcarce , truth enou gh alive to make focieties fecure • 

Hn r e 'V° l g , ‘,° makc fel,ow fr‘ips accurft. HmhfZrl 
vf 7 f u’ f f d f . then > and dea <J a foul hath he P 

ich thinks his foul doth with his body die;’ 

Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, 

3- Proteaionr'lefeifce WUh more >“ r 'V' Davies. 

we againft S “ urU '> llave 

IS continually expofed ? h human natur e 

or caution; infurance; aff^ 
When they had taken/««nVy of Jafon, they let them go. 

It is poffible for a man i Alls xvii g. 

gion’, to be wicked and an hv • t / a PP earan ce of rcli- 
a man, who openly declares aglTnlT ‘ V* “ ‘ S im P oflible f or 

fo ' t:r rii bi he ^ te£ 8ive t %- 

mod facred'of all /Zritlf general17 re ckoned the fureft^and 

Fhe Romans do not feem to h i Swift's Examiner. 

credit, and Jemrities upon mortgages ‘’"UR 1 ' ecret °f paper 
5* Safety ; certainty ° Arbutbnot on Coins. 

MSiiSaat; star** 

was fubjea to a prince of while Vi" 

Sed ^n. n.f. [fro*, famil y- Swift. 

a chair. L J ' Lat,n -] A kind of portable coach; 

Some beg for abfent perfons feio-n r . 

Antfrl' ^ 

By a tax of CaTo’sItTat 1 provided' Pty h Chair ’ , Dryden. 

c oaths, ornament and fedan eyre, r ’ tba t women’s wearing 
./cany.fhouldpay ^Tnriw h ‘ '• '0 d. half? 

“ dj - IMtus, Latin T d Cal P0Und Va,Ue ’ y!rbuth »- 
ru ffled; undifturbed; ferene. C WS flill i “n- 

ThusTu t r nus. Unt ’ , ’ anCe Calm and ^1‘iote, 
dputation carries awav the mind f . Dryden's/F.,it 

J«te temper which is fo neceflL ° m that calm and fi. 

K LY h ^ P'“ e truth ' '^us. 

rh « has moft weivht wlrh V y , ; wlthou <difturbance 

^eStLSatSA. c "“ r ” 


-- w I Ll 1 d "ICdl. IiniC|jr 

dity that fits them for adion. Addijon on the War. 

Sedentariness, n.f [from fedentaryf] The ft ate of being 
fedentary ; inactivity. 

SEDENTARY, adj. [fedentaire , French ; fedentario, Italian ; 
fe lenpari us, from fedeo, Latin.] 

1. Palled in fitting flill; wanting motion or action. 

A jedehtary life, appropriate to all dudents, crufhes the 

bowels ; and, for want of ftirr ing the body, fuders the fpirits 
to he dormant. Han ey on Conjumpdons * 

J be olood of labouring people is more denfe and heavy 
than of thofe who live a Jedentaryhfe. Arbutbnot. 

2. 1 orpid ; inactive; fluggilh ; motionlefs. 

1 he edentary earth, 

That better might with far 1 efs compafs move. 

Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains 
Her end without lead motion, Milton 

’Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfeure. MV.U.n's Agmijles. 

' . e / l,u ’ confidered abliradtcdly from its paflions, is of a 
rtthxk fedentary nature, flow in its refolves, and languifhing 

in its executions. I r „ . P 

C'C' r r r o' AudiJ'.n s opellator. 

otlJOi,. n.J. [yatcj, Saxon; whence, in the provinces, a 

nariow ag is called a Jag or fegd] A growth of narrow 
flags; a narrow flag. 

I one layeth for turf and for fedge. TufTer, 

lie current, that with gentle murmur elides. 

Thou know’ll being (lopp’d, impatiently" doth rage; 

-But when his fair courfe is not hindered. 

He makes (weet mufick with th’enamel’d Hones, 

U-iving a gentle kifs to every ,edge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And fo by many winding nooks he drays, 

With willing (port, to the wild ocean. Shahfteare 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in fedges hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Bven as the waving Jedges play with wind. Shakeffieare 

glow-worn ““'TV R y callcd Hcciole, that lhineth{ s the 
L . • ’ ls chiefly upon fens and marlines; yet is not 

SH if rh‘*LS,“ Jy " 4 ' “ •* 

fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 

>S Viphfre,’ aIl tl i lenightlayhid - Denham. 

a j j iphdt.es, with inverted urn, 

Sb'do". adfflffe ^^A.menia mourn. Dryden. 

On the genrie-Selern^XTaLT J ’ arr ° W flaSS ' 

in Angle oppubtion, hand to hand. 

In chi 1 “Y"’? the beft * ,an of an hour. 

Old fa'thlr Thames"^'/’!] G,endower ’ Sh « h - IV. 

But fear’d the fate of ZffffZZZ ^ 

And ft? "\ h ' s ooze he fought hi sf dgy bed, 

SB'ntt tfX hi$ T D 7*- 

which fubfides or jetties at’the bottom' "'^’ Lat ° That 

yrtly g 0 a e t Vr a Mjrf n ^ n e d b 0 o(tom m and n P* ^ 

isr-tie at ^ 

troubles and defiles the water f ediment at the bottom, that 
T hat matter funk nnt A , ... South's Sermons. 

furfaceof th efediment and •* ^ °i! a,J ’ fettlin ? at th e 

Sed 

i'tion. n.J' [ M/L U F CO V e / inSa11 tHe rcil Woodward. 

Sl sms 

d .>>"/; * VI. 

n0t appear in this [editions behaviour 2 ’ a 
v Thou return’d * Clarendon* 

From flight, J'editious angel. 

WitrmurdftohuUtriTmdA 5 ,lfe ^ 

Ingerlaftingffirfe^ 

SzJnolTv U : h X PPy rf ,at Cab ” ot bi, Pf ■ 

<aaious turbulence f ‘ r ° m ft**".] Tumultuoufty; w Tth 

tion to fedition. ‘ ^ - Seditious.] Turbulence; difpofi- 

T© 
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To SEDU'CE v. a. [ feduco , Latin; fedulre, French.] To 
draw afaie from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; 
to miflead ; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who fo firm that cannot be jeduc'd? Sbakefp . Jul. Ccrf. 

Me the gold of France did not Jeduce , 

Although I did admit it as a motive. 

The fooner to effect what I intended. Sbakefp. H. V. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow, 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Sbakefp. R IN. 

In the latter times fome {hall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to Jeducing fpirits. I Tim. iv. i. 

I {ball never gratify the fpightfulnefs of a few with any 
finifier thoughts of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds 
have feduced. Ting Charles. 

Subtle he needs muff be who could feduce 
Angels. Melon. 

Nor let falfe friends f ducc thy mind to fame. 

By arrogating Johnfon’s hoftile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 

Se du cement. n.f. [from feduce.] Pradlice of fedudlion ; art 
or means ufed in order to leduce. 

To leafon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any fatteringfeducement or vain principle 
feize them wandering, fome ealy and delightful book of edu¬ 
cation (hould be read to them. Milton on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow’r. 

The nymph’s Jeducements, and the magick bow r. Pope. 

Sedu'cer. n. j. [from feduce .] One who draws afide from the 
right; a tempter; a corrupter. 

"Grant it me, O king ; otherwife a feclucfr flourifhes, and a 
poor maid is undone. Sbakefpeare. 

There is a teaching by retraining feducers, and fo removing 
the hindrances of knowledge. South. 

The foft Jeducer , with enticing looks, 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 

He whofe firm faith no reafon could remove. 

Will melt before that foft feducer , love Dryden . 

Sedu'cible. ad], [from feduce . ] Corruptible; capable of 
being drawn alide. 

The vicious example of ages paft poifons the curiofity of 
thefe prefent, affording a hint of fin unto Jeducible fpirits. 

Br ivns Vulg. E rows. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our af¬ 
fections have o\er our fo eafy feducible underftandings. G.anv. 

Sedu'ction. n. f [ feduChon, Fr JeauClus, Latin.] I he a<St 
of feducing; the a<H of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfeverance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the Jedudiion of Balaam, 
were fure to bring judgments. . Hammond. 

'2 o procure the mifenes of others in thofe extremities, 
wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety ourfelves, is a 
{train above Lucifer, and a project beyond the primary jeduc- 
tion of hell ^ rown>s Vulgar Errours. 

Whereby is evident the eafy feduCUon of men, neither in¬ 
quiring into the verity of the lubftance, nor refoiming upon 
repugnance of circumftances. Browns Vulg. Err. 

'The deceiver foon found out this foft place of Adam’s, and 
innocencv itfelf did not fecure him from this way of fiduc- 

lion. ... , Ghnv.Scepf 

Helen aferibes her feduClion to venus, and mentions nothing 

of Paris. ..r P T\ 

A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes ad praile, but 

that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 

morally fpeaking, out of reach of feduftion. _ Liar fa. 

Sedu'lity. n.f [ Jcdulitas , Latin.] Diligentaffidmty; labo- 
rioufnefs; induflry ; application; mtenfenefs of endeavour. 
Man oftentimes purfues, with great fedulity and earnednefs, 

that which cannot Hand him in any Head tor vital pur- 
* Hooker. 

P Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the fam ejedulity and indefatigable 

indSftrv in mens enquiries into it. . futh. 

SE'DULOUS. adj. [fedulus, Latin.} Afliuuous; induftnous ; 

laborious; diligent; painful. 

Not fedtdous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. Milton s ^aradife Lofe. 

Whatfignifies the found of words in prayer, without the 
affe&ion of the heart, and a fedulotis application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead'us to fuch an end. L P.J, tange. 

The goat, now bright anndll her fellow liars, 

Kind Amalthaea reach’d her teat, difient 

With milk, thy early food : the /eduous bee 

Diftiird her honey on thy purple lips. . Prior. 

The bare ma.ority of a few reprefentatives is often 
procured by great induflry and application, wherein thole who 
engage in the purfuits of malice ate much more-^i/a/sHJ than 
fuch as would pi event them. wt * ' 
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Se'oulously. adv. [from fedulous.] Afliduoufly; indufiri 
oufly; laborioufly ; diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were moH feduloufy , moil feligioufly guarded by 
them. Government of tbe Tongue, 

All things by experience 
Are moil improv’d ; then Jtduloufly think 
To meliorate thy Hock, no way or rule 
Be uneflay’d. Philips, 

Se'dulousness. n.f [from fedulous.] Afliduity; affiduouf- 
nefs; induflry; diligence. 

See. n.f. [ fedes, Latin.] The feat of epifcopal power; the 
diocefs of a bifhop. v 

You, my lord archbiihop, 

Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the iilver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inveffments figure innocence, 

The dove and every bleffed fpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and boifi’rous tongue of war? Shakef.H.lV, 
It is a fafe opinion for their fees , empires, and kingdoms; 
and for themfelves, if they be wife. Bacon. 

The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that fhould endanger the holy fee. Addifon. 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 

To SEE. v. a. prefer. lfaw\ part. pafl’. feen . [peon, Saxon; 
fen , Dutch.] 

1. To perceive by the eye. 

Dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay I had eyes again. Sbakef. King Lear. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If xxi. 3. 

1 fpeak that which I have feen with my father, and ye do 
that which you have feen with yours. fo. viii. 38. 

He’ll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes feen , and gods and heroes fee. Dryden. 
It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in the tafle of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of feeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

I fe her fober over a fampler. Pope. 

2. To otLrve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean fldhed, fuch as T never faw 
for badnefs. Gen. xli. 19. 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence ifTu’d forth a fpy. Milton. 

Give them firft one fimple idea, and fee that they perfe&Iy 
comprehend it, before you go any farther. Locke: 

The thunderbolt we fee ufed by the greateff poet of Augus¬ 
tus's age, to exprefs irrefiftible force in battle. Addijon. 

n. To difeover ; to defery. 

" Who is fo grofs 

As cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays he fees it not ? 

When fuch ill dealings mult be feen in thought. Sbakefpeare. 

A . To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence by feeing men, and con¬ 
vening with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Locke. 

c. To attend; to remark. 

I had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradicting him. Addifon s Freeh a. 

To See. v. n. 

1. To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 

of things diflant. T , ? 

Who maketh the feeing or the blind ? have not 1 the Eord. 

Ex. iv. ri* 

Air hath fome fecret degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not fee in the night. Bacons Natural hj ory. 

Could you fee into my fecret foul,. , 

There you might read your own dominion doubled, vryai . 

2. To difeern without deception. 

Many fagacious perfons will find 11s out, will look unde 
mafk, and fere through all our fine pretenfions, and difeern 
abfurdity of telling the world that we believe one thii^ 
we do the contrary. 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and form} 0 
from thofe general notions. 

3. To enquire; to diflmguifh. cy/*- 

See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. P 

a. To be attentive. . _ , r 

Mark and perform it, feef thou ; for ie - 
Of any point in’t {hall be death. Shakejpean 

5. To fcheme ; to contrive. 

Caffio-s a proper man: let me> »<>W^ 


To get his place. 


See* 


SEE 

See. interjection. [Originally the imperative of the verb fee.] 
Lo; look; obferve; behold. 

See, fee ’ upon the banks of Boyne he Hands, 

By his own view adjuHing his commands. Halifax . 

S.-e! the foie blifs heav’n could on all bcHow, 

Which who but feels can taHe, but thinks can know ? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houfe. Pope. 

SEED. n.f. [f^b, Saxon; feed, Danifh; faed, Dutch.] 
j The organifed particle produced by plants and animals, from 
V/hich new plants and animals are generated. 

If you can look into the feeds of time. 

And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Seed of a year old is the befl, though fome feed and grains 
laft better than others. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

That every plant has its feed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. More. 

Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
leaved tribe, come up without two feed leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of feed, there being no rea¬ 
fon elfe why they Hiould produce two feed leaves different from 
the fubfequent. Ray. 

JuH gods ! all other things their like produce; 

The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 

When feeble plants or tender flow’rs decay. 

They to their feed their images convey. Prior. 

In the fouth part of Staffordmire they go to the north for 
feed corn. Mortimer. 

2. Firff principle; original, • 

The fed of whatfoever perfect virtue groweth from us, is 
a right opinion touching things divine. Hooker. 

3. Principle of production. 

Praife of great acts he fcatters as a feed ., 

Wind; may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 

4. Progeny ; offspring ; defendants. 

Next him king Lear in happy peace long feign’d ; 

But had no iiTue male him to fucceed. 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. I airy Epueen. 

The thing doth touch 

The main of all your Hates, your blood, your feed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his feed into the grant too. ^ Locke. 

5. Race; generation; birth. 

Of mortal feed they were not held. 

Which other mortals fo excel’d ; 

And beauty too in fuch excefs, 

As your’s, Zelinda! claims no lefs. Waller. 

To Seed. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow to perfeCI matu¬ 
rity fo as to died the feed 

Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth. 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 

I hey pick up all the old roots, except what they defi<m for 
feed, which they let Hand to feed the next year. Mortimer. 
Seedcake, n.f [ feed and cake. ] A fweet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds. 

Remember, wife, 

Th ejeedcake, the paflies, and furmenty pot. ’ Tuffer. 
Seedlip. \ n.fe A veffel in which the fower carries his 

c^/ El)L0P ‘ ^ ce ^‘ Ainfworth. 

OE edpearl. n. /. [ feed and pearl] Small grains of pearl. 

In the diflolution of fecdpcarl in fome acid menHruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be cafl in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle . 

bE edplot. n. J. [feed and pi t ] 'The ground on which plants 
are (owed to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muH be furnifhed with an uni- 
verial ffore in himfelf to the knowledge of all nature : that is 

the matter and feedplot ; there are the feats of all argument and 
invention. j? ~ 7 r 

tt ... . _ , , ben fohnlon. 

Hum'lity is a feedplot of virtue, efpecially Chriftian, 

•which thrives befl when ’tis deep rooted in the humble 
lowly heart. j_r . 

It will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration ofthuTe- 
bellion looking back to thofe paflages by which the feedflots 

. and framcd ) from whence thofe mifehiefs have 

lucceliively grown. j 

Sp'r nTT ,, r r r 1 , . Clarendon. 

'C J ' [J N and '"”*•] Thc fcafon Of rowing, 

ceafe ‘ 6 hC Carth remameth > feUtime and harveft fhaU not 

them t’ e T'f - ,laVe l T° trlbUteS in 0ne >' ear > he muftgive 
them two feedtimes, and two harvefls. u 

to m, h k T'\ fdl up0 " about Oflober, andTs 

make the feed to root; the latter was to 611 the ear. Brown 

thev • Was their harveft > and by Cowing 

they immediately reaped gold. g ^ 

Day and night, J 

cu n u^i an ? harveft » heat and hoary froH, 
tt a , 0 d courfe, ’till fire purge all things Milton 

mimL t at ;°; CUriOUfly ° bferves tbe face of tbe heavem by 
■mflinghiswill lofe the hopes of his harrtft. A.frl 


tares 
T of Piety. 


SEE 

SeTdling: n.f [from feed.] A young plant juft rifen froni 
the feed. 

Carry into the {hade fuch feedlings br plants as are for their 
choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Se/edness. n.f. [from feed.] Seedtime; the time of fowing. 

Blofloming time 

From the feidnefe the bare fallow brings 

To teeming foyfon. Shake/. Meafeure for Meafure. 

Sf/edsman. n.f. [feed and man.] The fower; he that fcat¬ 
ters the feed. 

The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes : as it ebbs, the feedfeman 
Upon the fiime and ooze fcatters his grain, 

And fhortly comes to harvefi. Shak. Ant. andCleopat. 

See'dy. adj. [from feed.] Abounding with feed. 

Seeing, n.f [from fee.] Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious feting to the eye. Sbakefpeare. 

See'ing. j adv. [vuque ,¥rench ; from fee. It would be 

See'ing that. 3 more grammatically written, as in French, 
feen that , or provided that.] Since ; fith ; it being fo that. 

Why fhould not they be as well vi&ualled for fj long time, 
as the fhips are ufually for a year, feeing it is eafier to keep 
vidfuals on land than water ? Spenfr on Ireland. 

Flow fhall they have any trial of his dodlrine, learning, 
and ability to preach, feeing that he may not pubiickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the mi- 
niftry? ' Whit gifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not' experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft indufirious af¬ 
ter wifdom. Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of vifion, imagina¬ 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the furfaces of bodies, and by their fubtlety penetrate 
any obfiacle, and yet retain the exact lineaments of the feveral 
bodies from which they proceed: in confequence of this hy- 
pothefis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
any thing, but what did really fubfift either intire or in its 

„ fe ™; a LP arts ' Bentley’s Sermons. 

1 o bit.K.. v.a. pret. I fought-, part, paff fought. [ recan. Sax. 
fee ken, Dutch.] 

1. To look for; to fearch for. 

He did range the town to feek me out. Sbakefpeare. 

I have a venturous fairy, that fhall feek 
The fquirie! s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 

, £ ec aufe of the money returned in our facks, are we brought 
in, that he ma y feek occafion againfi us, and take us for bond- 

mC u- r z t t,• . Gen. xliii. 18; 

rlQjeeteeth unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a gra- 

Ven ima S e * If. xl. 20. 

Seek thee a man which may go with thee. Tob. v. 3! 

I he king meant not to feek out nor to decline fighting with 
them, if they put themfelves in his way. Clarendon, 

Sweet peace, where do’H thou dwell ? 

I humbly crave, 

Let me once know; 

I fought thee in a fecret cave. 

Ami afk’d if peace were there. Herbert. 

00 fatal twas to feek temptations ouU 
Moft confidence has ftili moft caufe to doubt. Dryden. 
We muft/^ out fome other original of power for tlJgo¬ 
vernment of politicks than this of Adam, or elfe there wilfbe 
none at all in the world. ff ? 

2 . 1. o folicit; to endeavour to gain. ° C 

Others tempting him, fought of him a fign. Lu xi .6 

from Go[l OUnS TOar afKr their Wi their meai 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares/ 7 ^ ^ 
And not mOteH us, unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wandering thoiidits; . Milton 

Oft our alliance other lands defir’d 

3. To go to find* 7 "* ° f y ° U ’ ° f “ IeqUir ’ d - ° rsdsm 

Hi^office 7 ^ death ’ ° r ’ he " 0t fuppI >' 

Dardanus, though born Milton, 

On Latian plains, yet fought the Phrygian Ihore. Dryden ■ 
Like fury feiz’d the reft; the progrefs known, 7 
fee tlie mountains, and forfake the town. Dryden 

Since great XJ\ylTes fought the Phrygian plains; 7 

' V lth ‘ n , th , efe walls inglorious filence reigns. p 

Indulge one labour more, ^ 

And feek Atrides on the Spartan fhore. p . . 

4 * I o purfue by fecret machinations. 

I had a fon, 

T 

To Seek. n . 7 n s lite * 1 Sa * xxm, 

i. To make fearch; to make inquiry; to endeavour 
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SEE 

__ Afk n °t what pains, nor further feek to know 
1 heir procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 

I have been forced to relinquilh that opinion, and have en¬ 
deavoured to feek after fome better reafon. Addifon s Speflat. 

2. To make purfuit. 

V iolent men have fought after my foul. Pfi lxxxvi. 14. 
If thy brother’s ox or fheep go affray, it (hall be with thee 
until thy brother feek after it. Brut. xxii. 2. 

3. To apply to; to ufe folicitation. 

All the earth Jought to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. 1 K. 
Ehito his habitation fhall ye feek) and thither thou fha.lt 

come. Deutr. xii. 5. 

4 1 o endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wifhed by wifdcm to order 
that which the young prince fought for by war. Knolles. 

T o Seek. [An adverbial mode ot fpeech.j At a lofs; without 
meafures, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofe, yet in thefe they 
Will be new to feek ; and before they have gathered experience, 
they fhall buy it with great lofs to his majefty. Spenfer. 

Unpradfis’d, unprepar’d, and flill to feek. Milton . 

But they mifplace them all; 

And are a? much to feek in other things, 

As he that only can defign a tree. 

Would be to draw a fhipwreck. Rofcommon. 

Seeker, n.f. [from feek.] One that feeks ; an inquirer. 

Though I confefs that in philofophy I’m a feeker , yet can¬ 
not believe that a fceptick in philofophy muft be one in divi- 

nit ) r - Glanv. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, feekers after no¬ 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 

See icsoiiRow. n. f J 'feek and Jorrow .J One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 

And thou Jcekjcrr w, Klaius, them among: 

Indeed thou faidft it was thy friend to fee, 

Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. Sidney. 
To Seel. v. a. [ fceller , to feal, French.] To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feeled or clofed. 

Now fhe brought them to fee a feeled dove, who the blinder 
fhe was, the higher file ffravc. Sidney. 

As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel ffcel 
Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 

While the fad pang approaching fhe does feel, 

Brays out her lateft breath, and up her eyes doth feel. F. Sf 
Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed. 

But feeled up with death fhall have their deadly meed. F. Lf 
Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
£ome ambitious men feem as fcrecns to princes in mutters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take fuch parts, unlefs he 
be like the Jecled dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. Bac.n. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime fhall be his punifhment, 

To be depriv’d of fight. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Sef.l. v. n. [yyllan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. 

When a fhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

See'ly. adj. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon.] 

1. Lucky; happy. 

My feely fheep like well below. 

For they been hale enough and trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer. 

2. Silly; foolifh; fimple. Spenfer. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 

Are very ill neighbours to feely poor hop. Tuffer. 

To SEEM. v. n. [ Jembler , French ; unlefs it has a Teutonick 
original, as feemly certainly has.] 

1. To appear; to make a fliow; to have femblance. 

My lord, you’ve loft a friend, indeed; 

And I dare fwear, you borrow not that face 

Of feeming forrow; it is lure your own. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou feem’ft. Shakcf. 

So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words 
All feem’d well pleas’d ; all feem’d, but were not all. Milton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 

A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth 

Already feems to fnuff the vital air. Drjdens ALn. 

2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It feems to me, that the true reafon why we have fo few 
verfions which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shakefpeare, to Jeem , perhaps fignihes to be beautiful. 

Sir, there fhe ftands : 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance 
May fitly like your grace. 

She’s there, and fhe is your’s. Shakefp. King Lear. 


SEE d . 

4. It Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fometimes 
lignines that there is an appearance, though no reality but 
generally it is ufed ironically to condem the thing mentioned' 
like the Latin fcilicet , or the old Englifli forfootfi. Id mild 
datur negotii fcilicet. This, it feems, is to be my tafk. 

The earth by thefe, ’tis faid. 

This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who, grown adult, fo chance, it feems , enjoin’d, 

Did maleand female propagate. BUubmr*' s Creation. 

5. it is fometimes a flight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it feems, entertained his miftrefs upon a 

£reat fr ke ' . M&f* Guardian. 

I ne raven, urgd by fuch impertinence. 

Grew paffionate, it feems , and took offence. Addifon 

He had been a chief magiftrate; and had, it feems, exe¬ 
cuted that high office juftly and honourably. Atierkury 

It feems that when firft I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice. Gulliver. 

6. it appears to be. 

Here’s another difeontented paper, 

Found in his pocket too ; and this, it feems, 

Bodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shakefp. Othello, 

ft feems the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the fkin 
with the hair on. Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 

ee .mEr. n.f. [from feem.] One that carries an appearance. 

Angelo fcarce confeffes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence fhall we fee, 

If pow’r change purpofe, what our feeders be. Shakefpeare. 

Seeding, n.f [from feem.'] 

1. Appearance; Ihow; femblance. 

All good feeming , 

By thy revolt, oh hufband, fhall be thought 

Put on for villainy. ^Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Give him heedful note; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his feeming. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. Fair appearance. 

For you there’s rofemary and rue ; thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shakefpeare. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their feeming , than that a new Je- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themfelves that new Jerufalem. Hooker . 

His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With rea/on to her feeming. Milton. 

See'mingly. adv. [from feeming.] In appearance; in fliow; 
in femblance. 

To this her mothers plot. 

She, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 

Made promife to the doiStor. Shak. Merry IVives of Windf 

They to their viands fell, not feemingly 
The angels, nor in mift. Milton. 

I have touched upon them, though feemingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yet I think they are more than feemingly fo, 
fince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. Glanv. Scepf. 

T he city dame was fo well bred, as feemingly to take all in 
good part. L’EJlrange. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet feemingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father Jeemingly complied with; but afterwards re- 
fufmg, the foil was likewife fet afide. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and feemingly difproportioned 
caufes. Atterbury. 

Se e'mingness. n.f. [from feeming.] Plaufibility ; fair ap¬ 
pearance. 

The feemingnefs of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 
fide. Digh- 

See'mliness. n.f. [from feemly.] Decency; handfomenefs; 
comelinefs; grace; beauty. 

When fubflantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, fiemli- 

• 'nefs with portlinefs, and currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can 
the language found other than full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. [ foommeligt, Danifti, from Joome, Iflandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercife of charity were fafer and 
feemlier for Chriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thefe con- 
troverfies. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. Slakcf H. VIII. 

The wife fafeft and feemliejl by her hufband ftays. Milton. 

May we enjoy 

Our humid produdb, and with feemly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and liofpitable love. Phillips. 

See'mly. adv. [from the adjective.] In a decent manner; in 
a proper manner. 

There, feemly rang’d in peaceful order, flood 
Ulyfles’ arms, now long difus’d to blood. Pope. 

Seen. adj. [from fee.] Skilled; verfed. 

Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 

To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafter 

A Veil fecn in miifick. Shakefpeare^ 

J Noble 


Noble Boyle, not Iefs in nature feen. 

Than his great brother read in ftates and men, Dryden. 
Se'eR. n.f. [from fee.] 

1. One who fees. 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a Jeer of vifions. Addifon s Speflator. 

2. A prophet; one who forefees future events. 

Howfoon hath thy prediction, jeer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

’Till time ftand fix’d ? Milton’s Paradije Lofl , b. xii. 

By day your frighted feers 
Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears, 

And wifh their eyes were floods : by night from dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black florins, and raging flames. 
Starting amaz’d, ftiall to the people fhow 
Emblems of heav’nly wrath and myftick types of woe. Pri. 
See'rwood. n.f SeeSEARwooD. Dry wood. 

Caught, like dry flubble fir’d, or like J'earwood ; 

Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood. 

But look’d a bubbling mafs of frying blood. Dryden. 

See'saw. n.f. [from faw.] A receprocating motion. 

His wit all fefaw , between that and this; 

Now high, nowJow, now mafler up, now mils. 

And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. _ 

To Seu/saw. v. n. [from Jew.] To move with a reciprocating 
motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fo they went feefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. Arbut. 
ToSEETH. v. a. preterite I fid or feethed-, part, paffi fodden. 
[ycosan, Saxon ; foeden, Dutch.J To boil/ to decoct in hot 
liquor. 

The Scythians ufed to feetb the flefii in the hide, and fo do 
the northern Iriflj. Spenfer. 

Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, 

’Till the high fever feetb your blood to froth, 

And fo reap* hanging. StatefpsarSs Timm. 

Set on the great pot, and feeth pottage for the fdns of the 

P™P hets - ^ 2 Kings iv. 

To Seeth. v. n. To be in a ftate of ebullition; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which feeth with fecret fire eternally. 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimfton, 

Nouriffi the flames, which they are warm’d upon. Fa Qu 
; ™ J] , make a complimented affiiult upon him; for my bffii- 
ntkfieths. Sha kef Troilus and Creffda. 

p Boyers and madmen have their feething brains, 
o'ach fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever comprehends. Shakefpeare. 

Servant came, while the flefh was in feething 
Wth a flefh-hook, and ftuck it into the pan. , si ii A 
See THEE, n.J. [(ram feetb.] A boiler ; a pot. 

1 he fire thus form’d, fhe fets the kettle on; 

Like burnifli’d gold the little feetber {hone. Dr,dm 

Segment, n.f. [/***, French; fegmentum, Latl A hire 
contamed between a chord and an arch of the circle or fo 
much ot tne circle as is cut off by that chord. 

for half a P verr P f al!ei fuch aS lil ' e und < ;r the poles 

under any 

t{tT” tS °d r S ’ T Mch a PP e ^”fc Pumer2r*for 
se'gnh v T/Gfrt r t hird rfr a circle - A W 

vity ’ ‘ m ' m L from -figms, Latin.] Sluggiffinefs; inacti- 

* *• ffierkH Latin ; fegreger, Fren^g 
P at G t° feparate trom others. ^ 

Fr - * 0 *».] Sepa. 

AVhat fhall we hear of this ? 
r ~Segregation of the i urkifh fleet; 
h or do but ftand upon the foaming fhore, 

Seigneu'rial 18 em f pek th f c ' ouds - sbai - OthM. 

Powers; indepenl'nt ] *4 Lrge 

SF'Tr\i?^il ands ^re feigncurial. ^ . 

a territory. ^ U‘<g”™ne, Fr. Uom feignicr.} Alordlhip; 

Were you not reftor’d * Spenfer. 

0 f all the duke of Norfolk’s feignioriesP a o fxr 

m t | )e perfon Q f God fJJh r u j hake JP- IV. 
rei gned, but not bv me- rh 5 u ^ c ° tle J ew s, they have 
felv es: which placi^proveth V-T ' d J ci gAcry over them- 

m Wir hiC V God doth avow? y ’ thCre are 8“ v " n - 

p : r mbr f’ ? ein s lord oiZ 

evc ty one of h ftj ion 2 /" ' th “ P rovin ^ and 

enjoyed that fiignior.y fucceffively. 

Davies on Ireland. 


JU JLVJ|\G4\nU 


• j • j k. ■ .o w . • ^ w j 

rity ; acknowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and a part of the money 
coined to the crown for feignorage. Locke . 

To SeTgnorise. v. a. [from feign'or.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make. 

As proud as he that fetgndrifeth hell. Fairfax. 

SEINE, n.f [ye^ne, Saxon ; J cine,fenne,feme , French.] A net 
ufed in fifhing. 

They have cock-boats for paffengers, and feine boats for 
taking of pilchards. Carow: 

Se'iner. n. f [from feine.] A fifher with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that thefe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fifhermen, and reap 
fin all gain to themfelves. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE, v. a. [faifir, French.] 

1. i o take pofleffion of; to grafp; to lay hold on ; to faften on: 
In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes rowl. 

And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope. 

2 . To take forcible pofleffion of by law. 

An efeheator of London had arrefted a clothier that was 

outlawed, and feized his goods. Camden. 

It was judged by the higheft kind of judgment, that he 
fhould be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated and feized, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

3. To make pofleffed. 

So th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right: 

As when a griffin, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encount’reth in his flight. 

Through wildeft air making his idle way Fa. Sheen. 

So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremenduous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

I ncre grimly fmil d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize. 

Nor envy’d Jove his funlhine and his fkies. Addif Cato. 
lo Seize, v n. I o fix the grafp or the power on anv thincr. 

I aireft Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here I feize upon : 

Be’t lawful I take up what’s caft away ? Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceffarily re- 
quires another of accufing: even Jezebel projects not to feize 
on Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Pietv 
Seizin, n.f [faijine, French.] 

1. [In law.] Is of two forts: feifin in fa a, and fiiftn in law: 

Sejm in fadt, is when a corporal pofleffion is taken: feifin in 
Jaw, is when fomething is done which the law accounteth a 
JeiJin, as an inrolment. This is as much as a rfrht to lands 
and tenements, though the owner be by wrong°difleized of 
them. , C - / 

2. I he a< 5 l of taking pofleffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and feifin of his heart; 
and a power to dilpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety. 

he jin is the fame in the canon law as livery and feifin at the 
common law. p 

3- The things poffeffed. ‘ Parerim ‘ 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fucceffors of 
th ejeizm of their predeceffors. 

Se'izure. n.f. [from feize.] 

1. T he adl of feizing. 

2. 1 he thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 

I hen due byTen ten ce when thou did’fl tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of his Je.zure , many days 

- TheaV'fVfrT 6 - -,, ^ Milton's Paradife lojk 

j. J. he adt of taking forcible pofleffion. J J 

1 hy lands, and all things that thou do'ft call thine, 

V. onhfetzure , do we feiz.e into our hands. Shakefteare 

of the who 17 r t<>Wn ^ ma ‘ mained a Pofleffion 

thftr:"* 0 burn . proteflants, after he had efft off 

reckoned’ ^ n h ' s ff 1 ™'* of eccleiiaflical revenues cannot be 
cclconeu as a mark of the church’s liberty. Swift 

4. Gripe; pofleffion. y ^wijt. 

And fliall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 

J ^°ake and t . hiS k,nd regreet ? ^akefipeare-. 

Make o er thy honour by a deed of truft, Ji 

5- Catch. &1VC mQ f eizureoi t he mighty wealth. Dryden. • 

.ip^nit there bfe n ° fudden /" & "- f of => Lpfed fyllable to play 
^coA™’ frelb, rare, Sax. and couth, known.] Un- 

feojl m„ft f^ban, rarely; yeloop, more rarely; rd . 
rclfrn „ r l y - Se Mn , ’f lu PP° fed t0 be contrafled dm 

,“' 4 : r *~- W. "ft 

Wifdom and youth are fildom joined in one • snrl *1 j- 
cents, and in the length of 

Where: 















































































































































































































































































Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
th ofeldomer it is feen it is the more valuable. Grew. 

Se ldomness. ii. f. [from Jeldom.'] Uncommonnefs; infre¬ 
quency; rarenefs; rarity. Little ufed. 

. Degrees well-doing there could be none, except perhaps 
in th ojeldomnefs and oftennefs of doing well. Hooker. 

Se ldshown. adj . \_feld and Jhown. J Seldom exhibited to 
view. 

Seldjbown flamins 

_ Do prefs among the popular throngs. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

1 o SL_jL C 1. v. a. [ feledius, Latin. J I o chufe in preference 

to others rejected. 

rhe lootmen, JeleSied out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminifhed, being now fcarce eight thoufand ftrong. Knoiles. 
The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train felefis. Dryden. 

Sele'ct. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely chofen ; choice ; culled 
out on account of fuperiour excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n, 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their felefleji influence. Milton's Parad. Lajl. 

Seleft from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls ai'cend the facred way. Prior. 

Sele'ction t . n.f. [felettio , Lat. from felea.j The ad of 
culling or chufing ; choice. 

While we Angle out feveral difhes, and rejeft others, the 
^ fekaion feems but arbitrary. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Self ctness. n.f. [from feleft.~\ The (late of being feled. 
Sele'ctor. n.f [from Jelea.j He who feleds. 

Selenogr a'phic al. adj. \Jfelenographique, Fr. from felenogra- 
Selenogra'i’i-iick. ) pby .j Belonging to felenography. 
Sele'nograph Y. n.f. [felenographie, Fr. orfXjjvvj and 
A defeription of the moon. 

Heveiius, in his accurate fe’enogra 1 by, or defeription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the known appellations of regions, 
Teas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 
SELF, pronoun. pluv.J'elves. [ filba, Gothick ; rylp, rylpa, Sax. 
felf felve, Dutch.] 

1. Its primary fignification feems to be that of an adjedive: 
very j particular; this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 

Shoot another arrow that felf way 
Which you did (boot the firft. Sha l efp. Mercb. of Ven. 

The cruel minifters, by felf and violent hands, 

Took off her 1 ife. Shakejeare. 

On thefe Je f hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fufRcient 
to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 

At that felf moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dry den. 

2. It is united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu¬ 
tral pronoun it, and is always added when they are ufed reci¬ 
procally, or return upon themfelves : as, 1 did not hurt him, 
be hurt himfelf; the people hijs me, but I clap my felf; thou lovejl 
thy felf, though the worldJcor ns thee. 

Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is fenflble or con- 
feious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery, 
and fo is concerned for itjelf, as far as that confeioufnefs ex¬ 
tends. Locke. 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe : as, 
my felf will decide it; I niyfelf will come; himjelf fhall revenge 
it. This ufe of felf , thus compounded, without the pronoun 
perfonal, is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun fubftantive, felf is in ap¬ 
pearance an adjedive: joined to my, thy, our, your , pronoun 
adjedives, it feems a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with him it is at laft found to be a fubftantive, by its variation 
in the’plural, contrary to the nature of Englifli adjedives, as 
himfelf, themfelves. 

5. Myfelf\ himfelf, themfelves, and the reft, may, contrary to 
the analogy of my, him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 

6. It often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 
which it is compounded. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
felves feems moft worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 

The fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our felves, furnifties another long rank of pre¬ 
judices. IP alls. 

7. It fignifies the individual, as fubjed to his own contem¬ 
plation or adion. 

T. he fpark of noble courage now awake, 

And ftrive your excellent felf to excel. Fairy Ffueen. 

Since confeioufnefs always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls felf, and thereby 
diftinguifhes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
. alone confifts perfonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational 
being. Locke. 

It is by the confeioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
adions, that it is felf to it felf now, and fo will be the fame 
felf, as far as the fame confeioufnefs can extend to adions paft 
or to come. Locke. 

8. It is much ufed in compofttion, which it is proper to explain 
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by a train of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compb; 
fition in ShakeJ'peare is often harfti. ^ 

Then held fhe her tongue, and caft down a felf accuflno- 
look, finding that in her felf fhe had fhot out of the bow of 
her affedion a more quick opening of her mind, than fhe 
minded to have done. ^ 

Alas! while vre are wrapt in foggy mift • 

Of our fef- 1 ove, fo pafiions do deceive, 

We think they hurt when moft they do aflift. Sidney. 

’Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 

Where by his words his J'ef- like cafe he knew. Sidney. 

Ah ! where was firft that cruel cunning found, 

To frame of earth a veflel of the mind. 

Where it fhould be to /^-deftrudion bound ? Sidney, 
Before the door fat J'ef-c onfuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Fa. Queen. 
My ftrange and felf- abufe. 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. Shakef Macbeth . 
I have heard fo much, 

And with Demetrius thought t’ have fpoke thereof; 

But being over-full of felf- affairs, 

My mind did Jofe it. Shakcjp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 

By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 

Unlefs felj-charity be fometimes a vice, 

And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 

When violence aflails us. Shakefpcare's Othello. 

He walks, and that felfcbAm about his neck, 

Which he forfwore. ShakeJ'peare. 

It is in my power, in one felf -born hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

His treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 

But /e^ r -affrighted tremble at his fin. Shah Rich. II. 

The ftars above us govern our conditions; 

Elfe one fef- mate and mate could not beget 

Such different iffues. Sbakefpeare. 

I’m made of that fef -metal as my fifter, 

And prize me at her worth. Shah. King Lear. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft onefhalt, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-f ame flight 
The felf -fame way, with more advifed watch, 

To find the other forth. Sbakefpeare. 

He may do fome good on her: 

A peevifb will’d harlotry it is. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

But Jell myfelf be guilty of f Y'-wrong, 

I’ll flop mine ears againft the mermaid’s long, Sbakefpeare. 

He conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind: being down, infulted, rail’d, 

Got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-i ubdu’d. Sbakefpeare. 

The Everlafting fixt 

His canon ’gainft y^-flaughter. Shak. Iiamlet. 

Know if his laft purpofe hold, 

Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe ? He’s full of alteration, 

And felf- reproving. Shakef. King Lear. 

More or lefs to others paying, 

7 'han by felf -offences weighing ; 


Shame to him whofe cruel ftriking. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Kills for faults of his own liking! 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him withy^-caparifons, 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm, 

Curbing his lavifh fpirit. Shak. Macbeth. 

Self- love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As jelf- neglefting. Shakef. Henry V. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who, being allow’d his way, 

Selj-xotvde tires him. Sbakefpeare. 

His lords defire him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city; he forbids it. 

Being free from vainnefs andy^-glorious pride. Sbakejp* 
You promis’d 

To lay afide felf -harming heavinefs, t „ 

And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shakef Rich. II * 

In their anger they flew a man, and in their jelf -will they 
digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. • 

The moft ordinary caufe of a Angle life is liberty, efpecia y 
in certain fef -p eafingand humorous minds, which are fo lc 
fible of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garter to 
be bonds and (hackles. Bacon. 

Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God, n° 
pride, pleafure, profit, Jelf- love, or feif-\nttvdd. of thy ov.n . 


Up through the fpacious palace pafled fhe, 
To where the king’s proudly repefed head. 
If any can be foft to tyranny. 

And felf -tormenting fin, had a foft bed. 


Duppa< 

Crajhavti 

With 
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With a joyful wiliingnefs thefe felf-lovlng reformers took 
pofieflion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfiftencei Walton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the punifhment 
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Milton. 


Milton * 
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Thou can’il avoid, fe/f-prefeivatlon bids* 

Him faft fleeping foon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round felf-roll'd. 

Oft times nothing profits more 
Thany?//'-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

&?Y*knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav T n, Milton, 

So virtue giv’n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d, 

Like thatyky'-begotten bird, 

In th’Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocauft. 

From out her afhy womb now teem’d. Milton's Agohifl* 
He forrows now, repents; and prays contrite, 

My motions in him : longer than they move, 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Sef-left. Milton. 

Seneca approves this felf- homicide. Hakewill. 

Thyfelf from flatt’ringy^-conceit defend. 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that favage beaft, whofe mind, 

From reafon to Jelf-lovo declin’d, (. 

Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. $ 

Farewel, my tears; 

And my juft anger be no more confin’d 
I o vain complaints, or felf-dc \ouring filence; Denham. 
They are yet more mad to think that men may go to reft 
by death, though they die in jelf- murder, the greateft fin. 

Grounds Bills of Mortality. 
Are not thefe ftrange yk/jf-delufions, and. yet attefted by 


common experience! 


South's Sermons. 


* KHJUirj j ot / f/tUUb . 

If the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much felf-ddmal and 
humility. South's Sermons. 

It a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, felf- 
denying frame of fpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
Courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 

Let a man apply himfelf to the difficult work of /^-exa¬ 
mination by a ftrift ferutiny into the whole eftate of his 

0U ; , . r . South's Sermons. 

A ratal /cy-impofture, fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
liroysilie force of all religion. South's Semens'. 

vvhen he intends to bereave the world of an illuftrious 
perfon, he may caft him upon a bold felf -opinioned phyfician, 
worfe than his diftemper, who fhall make a fhift to cure him 

1,1 vr *? f . , South's. Sermons. 

e b iect or friends can never be proved rational, ’till we 
prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and fef fufficient, and 
p as can never nee d any mortal affiftance. South 

■By all human laws, as well as divine, felf- murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greateft crime. 7 

A Jelf -conceited fop will (wallow any thing. VMran«e 
rrom At reus though your ancient lineage came; 6 * 

* et m y f e lf ~ c °nfcious worth, your high renown, 
our virtue, through the neighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 

fuffieienr S S ‘ V u r, aI1 the commend ation which his Jelf- 
mciency could afford to any. ' Dr J / e)u 

Below yon fphere 

i here hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 

AIMhefr and un ? pv ’t- , Dryden ' s S,a,e ‘f 
All thefe receive them birth from other things. 

But from himfelf the phoenix only fprings 5 ° ’ 

•V//-bor„ begotten by the parent flume" 

In which he burn-d another and the.fame. Dryden 

He burning fire that (hone fo bright, 

iew off all fudden with extinguilh’d light 

And left one altar dark, a little fpace ; 6 ’ 

Thou hr ft ’ OV.\ n' n i'* * ; ' ndrcnew 'd tile blaze. Dryden: 

Mi Do , e „ 

g-t“Sid^r hat T ^ mark ^ 

another rightYnMslw ’ * WC take U P 0n , us to 
am as juftly accountable for anV a61ion rlr Locke. 

«■'«. appropriated to me now by his ^ Y ? T? ^ 
am for what I did the laft moment, as I 

« is t°he ea f fide , with thofe -Y 

rtUt ^ conneaed! ‘ de3S ° f mCn 

well as of exmenre^n himfe^ h fo h h 1 ’°ir Cr - 0f perreaion ’ as 

m he that is above, or exift- 


eth without, any caufe, that is, hath the power of exiftence 
in himfelf, cannot be without the power of any poffible exift¬ 
ence. Grew's Cojm. Sacr. 

Body cannot be felf-exifient, becaufe it is not felf- movent; 
for motion is not of the effence of body, becaufe we may 
have a definitive conception of body, abftra£led from that of 
motion : wherefore motion is fomething elfe befides body, and 
fomething without which a body may be conceived to exift. 

Grew's C of mol. Sac. 

Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and diftinguifhed from 
decent aflurance, proceeds from jelf- opinion, occafioned by- 
ignorance or flattery. Collier of Confidence . 

Bewilder’d I, my author cannot find, 

’Till fome firft caufe, fome felf-ex iftent mind, > 

Who form’d, and rules all nature; is affign’d. Blackm . } 
If a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundlefs fpace, 

’Tis plain it then may ablent be from all; 

Who then will this a felf- exiftence call 1 Blackmore. 

Shall nature, erring from her firft command, 
■SV/^prefervation fall by her own hand ? Granville. 

Low nonfenfe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his way .foftly amongft 
felf- contradiction, and grovels in abfurdities. Addijon. 

I his fatal hypocrify and fef-doQzlt is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underftand his errours ? Cleanfe thou, 
me from fecret faults. Addifori s Speaator. 

The guilt of perjury is fo felf-ev ident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateft crimes, by thofe who were 
only governed by the light of reafon. Addifon. 

Self-fuffrcxency proceeds from inexperience. Addijon. 

Men had better own their ignorance than advanced oft rines 
which are/^-contradiftory. Speaator . 

Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diftufive andy^^/'-communicative. Norris. 

Thus we fee in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refinement, the more fpreading are they and felf- 
diffufive. _ _ Norms. 

God, who is an abfolute fpiritual aft, and who is fuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in¬ 
finitely /^-imparting and communicative. Norris. 

Every animal is confcious of fome individual, felf-movlo^, 
AY-determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Scribj 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradef- 
man, a felf- feeking wretch. Arbuthn . John Bull. 

By the blaft of felf-o pinion mov’d, 

We wifli to charm, and feek to be belov’d. Prior. 

Living and underftanding fubftances do moft clearly 
demonftrate to philofophical inquirers the neceffary felf- 
exiftence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of their maker. 

Tc . . ; _ Bentley's Sermons. 

it can iiitrinfically ftir itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of/^-aftivity, which 

r" r V Bentley's Sermons. 

, . / h / s de [ ire exiftence is a natural affeftion of the foul; 

P[ e |' ervatlon m the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley. 

r /y 1 r he r P - ° r0 P herS ’ and even the Epicureans, maintained the 
Je Y*-furficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificed 

at M- ■ j . Bentley s Sermons. 

atter is not endued withy^motion, nor with a power to 
a er the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paffive, and 
mult ever continue in that ftate it is fettled in. Cheyr.e 

1 took not arms, ’till urg’d by/^-defence, ^ ‘ ‘ 

T^e eldeft law of nature. Rowe’s Ambit. Stepmother. 

. j 1 j° k U - r and ftud - v would have ftlewn his early miflakes, 
and cured him of. /.//-flattering delufions. Watts 

n ° £ , t0 b L ‘i do J ne in a rafll and ufficient manner;* 

walk a h an , humble dc pcndance on divine grace, while we 
walk among inares. & Watts 

n P T r he rel, ? lon of Jefus, with all its felf-. denials,, virtues, and 
de\ otions, is very practicable. Watts 

^1 heard in Crete, this ifland’s name; 

VZ-rV?, S rete > m ^ r native roi, 5 1 came 

o^Y-banifh d thence. fr 

t. '“™«” J 1 <*» 

I doom, to fix the gallant fliip, 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 

1 o warn the thoughtlefs ^confiding train, 

O un 0reU, I Ii ?fd thlls ' to b rave the main. Pof>e 

iiat is .oole Jove ? a tranfient gjift " 

A vapour fed from wild defire, ^ 

A wand ring/^Aconfuming fire. p 

In dubious thought the king awaits, 

And/r/tconfidermg, as he (lands, debates. Pcu 

,, ..J / H ghty Joves command, 

Lnwilling have I trod this pleafii,gland; 

Such W lenff "f oclan '! 11 Weary T* WOuld fwee P 

Pope. 
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They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down; 

And while felf-\ ove each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the (port of fools. Pope. 

It may be thought that Ulyfles here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
plifhments ; butj/}//-praife is Sometimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a lituation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or y^y-convidtion. Swift. 

Se'lfheal. n.j. [brunella, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
Sanicle, which fee. 

Selfish, adj. [from felf.] Attentive only to one’s own inte- 
reft; void of regard for others. 

What could the moft affxnngfelfijh man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom¬ 
mend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfection, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor¬ 
tion a reward to it ? Addifon’s Spectator. 

Paflions, though felfijh, if their means be fair. 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

T hofe that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 

Se'lfishness. ?i. f. [from felfijh .] Attention to his own in- 
tereft, without any regard to others ; felf-love. 

1 his fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its objeCt, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of feljijhnefs 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfect fubmiffion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

Se'lfishly. adv. [from felfijh.] With regard only to his own• 
intereft; without love of others. 

He can your merit felfijhly approve, 

And fhew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 

Se'lfsame. adj. [ felf and J'ame.] Numerically the fame. 

I have no great caufe to look for other than the felf-fame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto today 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker, Prefi. 

Flight purfu’d one way the felf-fatne hour. Milton. 

I have been bafe, 

Bafe ev’n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Behold me punifh’d in the felf fame kind ; 

/ Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. . Dryden. 

Se'lion. n.f [ fclio , low Latin.] A ridge of land. Ainfw. 

Sell, pronoun, [for felf.] Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 
and fells in the plural for felves. 

They turn round like grindle-ftones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells. 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. < Johnfon% 

Sell. n.f. [felle, French ; fella, Latin.] A faddle. 

Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty fteed with golden fells, 

And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. F. Qu. 

To SELL. v. a. [pyllan, Saxon; fela , Iflandick.] To give 
for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

The Midianites J'old him unto Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 
Let us fell him to the Ifhmaelites. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

The firft tenth part I gave to the fons of Aaron, and another 
I fold away. Fob. i. 7. 

All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnifh them- 
felves with corn, which is fold out at a much dealer rate than 
’tis bought up. Addifon on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale fhould be fold for three 
half-pence a quart. Swift, 

To Sell. v. n. To have commerce or traffick with one. 

I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will not eat with 
you. Shakefp. Merchant of Vmice. 

Confult not with a buyer of felling. Eccluj'. xxxvii. 11. 

Se'llander. n.f. A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern. Ainfworth. 

Se'ller. n.f. [from fell.] The perfon that fells; vender. 

To things of fale a feller’s praife belongs. Shakefpeare. 
The name of the agent, of the feller, notary, and wit- 
nefles, are in both inftruments. Addifon on Italy. 

Se'lvage. n.f. [Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvage is faid as falvage , from its faving the 
cloath.] The edge of cloath where it is clofed by compli¬ 
cating the threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the felvage in the coupling. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

Selves. The plural of fef. 

Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
our paft felves , doubts are raifed whether we are the fame. Locke . 

SE'MBLABLE. adj. [fernblable, French.] Like; refembling. 

Then be abhorr’d 

All feafts, Societies, and throngs of men ! 

His fernblable , yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shakefpeare. 
With fernblable reafon we might expeCt a regularity in the 
winds. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Se'mblably. adv. [from fernblable.] With refemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Semblably furnifti’d like the king himfelf. Shakefp. H. IV. 


Sf/mb lance, n.f [femblance, Fr. from femblant . ] 

1. Likenefs; refemblance; fimilitude; reprefentatiom 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rcus praife ; 

Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguilh art: 

Repeat their femblance often. Shakefpeare. 

. -She’s but the fign and femblance of her honour : 

Behold how like a maid fhe blufhes here 1 
O, what authority and fhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal! Shakefpeare 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
I heir fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. Milton- 
"This laft effort brought forth the opinion, that thefe bodies 
are not what they feem to be; that they are no fhells, but 
mere fportings of active nature, and only femblances or imita¬ 
tions of fhells. _ Woodward. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
femblance of virtue, only to conceal and difguife our vice. Res. 

2. Appearance; fhow; figure. 

Be you the foldier; for you likeft are. 

For manly femblance and for /kill in war. Spen r er. 

Their femblance kind, and mild their geftures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendfhip in their face. Fairfax. 

All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray. 

United I beheld. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

SE'MBLANT. adj. [femblant, French.] Like; refembling; 
having the appearance of anything. Little ufed. 

In defpite of age, of impious flame. 

And eating time, thy picture, like thy fame. 

Entire may laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
1 he femblant (hade, men yet unborn may fay, 

Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s queen; 

Her brow thus fmootb, her look was thus ferene. Prior. 
Se'mblant. n.f Show; figure; refemblance; reprefenta- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Her purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 

Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen ; 

But under fimple fhew, and femblant plain. 

Lurks falfe Duefla, fecretly unfeen. Fairy Queen. 

Full lively is the femblant, tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
Se'mblative. adj. [from femblant.] Suitable; accommodate; 
fit; refembling. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, fhrill and found; 

And all is femblative a woman’s part. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Se'mble. v. n. [fembler, French.] Toreprefent; to make 
a likenefs. Little ufed. 

Let Europe, fav’d, the column high ereCt, 

Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 

Wher efembling art may carve the fair effect, 

And full achievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 

SEMI. n.f. [Latin.] A word which, ufed in compofition, 
fignifies half: as femicircle, half a circle. 

Se'miannular. adj. [femi and annulus, a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tulk, lomewhat {tenderer, and of a femian- 
nular figure. Grcivs Mufesum. 

Se'mibref. n. f [ femihreve, French ] 

Semibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the laft 
in augmentation, it is commonly called the mafter-note, or 
meafure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes of 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted to its value. Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftiil which ftays 
A femibref, ’twixt each drop, he niggardly. 

As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. Bonn. 

Semicircle, n f [fimicir cuius, Lat. fend and circle.] A halt 
round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 

Black brows 

Become fome women beft, fo they be in a femicircle. 

Or a half-moon, made with a pen. Shakefpeare, 

Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, ox femicircle. 

Or direCt: parallel ? Shakefpeare. 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty or 
walking backwards and forwards in a femicircle. bivijt. 

Semici rclfd. \adj. [femi and circular.] Half round. 
Semicircular, J J J 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo¬ 
tion to thy gait, in a femi circled, farthingale. Sbakefpeaie. 

The rainbow is caufed by the rays of the fun falling upon a 
rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome reflected, others ie 
fraCted, beget the femicircular variety we call the rainbow. 

Bnwn 7 s Vulgar Errours. 

The Teas are inclofed between the two femicircular m o<es 
that furround it. Addijon on Italy. 

Semico'lon. n f. [ femi and xwAov.] Half a colon ; a poin 
made thus [;] to note a greater paufe than that of a comma. 

Semidia'meter* 


S 


E M 


^SMJDIA^ETER. n.f. [femi and diameter] Half the line 
which, drawn through the centre of a circle, .divides it into 
two equal parts ; a {freight line drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderable as a femidiamefey of 
the earth in two meafures of the higheft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
thedifproportion is juft nothing. More. 

The force of this inftrument confifts in the difproportion 
of diftance betwixt the feriiidiameter of the cylinder and the 
f mi diet meter of the rundle with the fpokes. Wilkins. 

SfA'UDIAPHANe'ity. n.f [femi and diaphaneity.] Half 
tranfparency; imperfeCt transparency. 

The tranfparency or femi diaphaneity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufcles of bigger bodies may have an intereft in the produc¬ 
tion of their colours. Boyle on >0lours. 

Semidia'phanous. adj [femi and diaphanous.] Half trans¬ 
parent; imperfectly tranfparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a femidia;hanous grey 
or Iky, yellow and brown Woodward on Foffils . 

Se'midouble. n.f [femi and double.] In the Romdb bre¬ 
viary, fuch offices and feaft as are celebrated wi:;. !■ fs Solem¬ 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more thai. the fino-fe 
ones. , Bailey. 

Semiflo scuious. adj, [femi and fjcultts , Latin.] h vino- 
a femi floret. _ * v ailey. 

Semifloret, n. f. [femi and floret. ] Among flonfts, an 
half flourifh, which is tubulous at the bfcgifining°like a floret, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Bailey. 
Semifluid, adj. [femi and fluid.] ImperfeCtiy fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of jtmifuid ., it being fo far 
folid that one part draws along Several other parts adhering to 
it, which doth not happen in a pcrfeCt fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a per fed Solid Arb. 
Semilu'nar. 7 adj. [femilunaire, Fr. femi and tuna, Latin.] 
SmiLU nary. S Refembling in form a half moon. 

The eyes are guarded with a femilunar ridge ’ Grew. 

Semimetal, n.f. [femi and metal.] Half metal; imperfed 
meta 1 $ 

Semimetah zrz metallick foffils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering furface, and not malleable under the hammer: fuch 
as quicicfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, with its ore calamine: to thefe may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Hill 
Semina lity. n.f [from femen, Latin.] * 

1. I he nature of feed. 

r ^ 0U £ h t , her ? J vere a feminality in urine, or that, like the 
l . Xt carried with it the idea of every part, they fooiifoly 
conceive we vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 

, tl‘ r , . „ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

I he power of being produced. 

In the Seeds of wheat there lieth obfcurely the feminality of 

Seminal adi fr * / r , r gown’s Vulgar Fr routs. 

, d] - U™ ,nali French; fehunis, Latin.] 

i- belonging to feed. J 

2 . Contained in the feed; radical. 

principles "ffT ^^“**4 “. with thofe obvious femnal 
L3 j , , P T t generations, we fhould never luve 

fuch unlikely m a ater i idls.° r W ° UU haVe P r0 “ eded 

%o!7tt7ec C ree 10t - T' 0 " 5 ^ Peri ° d ° f a commonwealth 

ftro’ng one.*" ^ mana S e a flck;, >' conftitution, and preferve a 

I* T^und whemTyThi.T f”'” ^rom fmmSj 
planted. ^ S 1S fown t0 be a ^crwards tranS- 

Somt, at the firft tranfplantino- trees out nf * r 
cut them oflf on ;• i c ° , CCS 0Ut ™o\rfimtnanes, 

Wee quickfet. ^ the S ro , und5 3nd ^ 

2 - I he place or oricrinol i u Mortimer’s Plusbandry. 

common intefnjmpnt- 1 • , °‘ a J Serving for a 

that furnifheth forth matter forth e'f e or P r »mptuary 

animal and vegetable bodies^ orn n>tion and increment of 
o* seminal ftate. Woodward. 

contrive^them fomeir'proDe^A 0 ^ 16 ^ earth ’ hath wife, 3 r 
maintain the intention of th^TeT’s. where *ey belt 

4- °jjg'nal; firft principles. Crown’s Vulgar Errours. 

t0 f be T verted int ° 

Segears. 9 r than flea ms^of nafty folks and 


of ^ sffc 

> mr,o -. n , s wnillt it was heathen. Bacon. 


S E 


SEMiNA'Tids T . n.f. [from femino, Latin. ] The ad rf 
Sowing. 

Semini'fical. I adj. [femen and facto, Latin ] Produflive of 

Semini'fick. 5 feed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year mnleS 
ar tfieminifical and pubdeent; but he thatYhall inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle. Brown. 

Seminifica'tion. n fi. 

Seminification is the propagation from the feed or Seminal 
parts. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Semiopa'cous. adj. [fiejni and ofacus , Latin.] Half dark. 

Semio; aco /s bodies are fuch as, looked upori in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
discriminated from the relt of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

Sem pe'dal. adj. [jemi and pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
foot. 

Semiperspi'cuouS- adj. [Jjemi and perfjicuus, Latin.] Half 
tranfparent; imperfedly clear. 

A kind of amethystine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains; but one intire madly ftone, Jemiperfipicuous, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the colour of fome cow’s horns. Grew. 

Semio'rdinate. n.f. [In conick fe&icns.J A line drawn 
at right angles to and billeded by the axis, and reaching from 
one iide of the fecTion to another; the half of which is pro¬ 
per! Vlhe femiordinate, but is now called the ordinate Harris. 

Semipellu'cid. adj. [_fiemi and pellucidus^ Latin.] Half clear; 
iihperfe&Iy tranfparent. 

A ight grey jemipeilucid flint, of much the fame complexion 


with rfie common Indian agat. 


Woodward. 


. Hie inns of court muft . W -.“y«^ UI cn. tiacon. 

ln any Chriftian country, e v\orft mftituted feminaries 

Sivift. 


Se'miproof. n.J. [femi and proof] The proof of a fino-fo 

c ^ Mfenc f- Bailey. 

Sem-IqLjA dr ate. ln.fi [In aftronomy.] An afpe£I of the 

S MiQUA'RTiLE. j planets when diftant from each other forty 
l e decrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey. 

Semiquaver, n.f. [In rnmick.] A note con tain in^ half the 
quantity of foe quaver. ‘ ° Bailey. 

Semiqj'i tih n.j. [In aftronomy.] An afpeft of the pla¬ 
ne ]ei ut the diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an- 
otner. n •» 

Semtse'xtile. n.f. [In aftronomy.] A feniihxff ; an afpeft of 
t -- planets when they are diftant from each other one twelfth 
parted a circle, or thirty degrees. Bai ev. 

SemisphUrical.- adj. [femi and fpherical.] Belonging to 
hair a Sphere. B T 

Semisphero-idal. adj. [ femi and fhcroidal] Formed ifkfa 
naif Spheroid. 

Semit e'rtian. n.f. [fani and tertian.] An ague com¬ 
pounded or a tertian and a quotidian. Bailer. 

The natural product of fuch a cold moift year are tertians 
Jemitei turns, and Some quartans. Arbutbnot on A'r. 

Semitone. « f. [jemiton, French.] In mufick, one of the 
cegrees of concinuous intervals of concords. Bailer 

oEMi.vo VVEL n -f Ifi™ and vowel ] A confonant which 
makes an imperledt found, or does not demand a total occlu- 
iion of the mouth. 

TA hen Homer would reprefent any agreeable obic&r he 
makes ufe of the ftnootheft vowels and moft flowirg liml- 
jowo.s. . BroomS, Note, to the&iffh. 

ahvej V Tpla ",7 ** f at 

years’’ 6 hiTZj™*’** 7 ” P ut out bra,lches ‘wo or three 
)cars, but they wrap the root m an oil doth once in half a 

ycdi. 

F '- *&!*■ <*£1 

1 ' fonfr m [ UtUr i ty ’ havin s beginning, b.ut no end. 

; ‘ fc > thou g h ‘hey fuppofe the world not to be eternal 
ajarte ante, are not contented to .uppofe it to be Z- 
piternal, or eternal a parte poll-, but will carry up the crea¬ 
tion of the world to an immenfe antiquity. /; / 

2 . In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal! 

_ Should we the long depending fcale afeend 
Gf Sons and fathers, will it never end ? 
if twill, then muft we through the order run, 

1 o fome one man whofe being ne’er begun; 
if that one man was fempiternul, why 

SemfT e wT ZTlfTH- di 1 • **>**»'. 

tion without end. Of^nUas, ] Future dura- 

mimvf 7 UrC T n;ty ’ (}T fempi!ern!ty of the world, beinsr ad 
mitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied ther7 m 

be. future infinity for the Sanation of Cttl 

Semstress. n. f. [ -reamerene Saynn T & Hale. 

bufmtfs is to few; a woman who lives V. her needle!" Wh ° fe 
Two hundred femfrefes were emrilovpH i * n 

Sssa?"4 

berfix; containing fix, * Belon ging to the num- 


SE'NATE. 
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SEN 


SENATE. n.f [fcnatus, Latin; fenat, French.] An aflembly 
of counfellors; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
publick good. 

We debafe 

The nature of our feats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ fenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shak. Coriolanus. 

There they (hall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe. Milton . 

Fie had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts. 

But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 

Which, if our anceftors had not retain’d, 

The fenate s name our council had not gain’d. Denham* 
Callus was Welcom’d to the facred ftrand. 

The fenate riling to falute their gueft. Dryden. 

Se'natehoUse. n.f. [fenate and houfe. ] Place of publick 
council. 

The nobles in great earneftnefs are going 
All to the fenatehoufe ; fome news is come. Shakefpeare. 
Se'nator. n. f [fenator, Latin; fenateur , French.] A pub¬ 
lick counfellor. 

Moft unwife patricians, 

You grave but recklefs fenators. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As if to ev’ry fop it might belong. 

Like fenator s, to cenfure, right or wrong. Granville. 

Senatorial. 7 adj. [fenatorius , Lat. fenatorial , fenatorien ,Fi.j 
Senato'rian. ) Belonging to fenators; befitting fenators. 

To SEND. v. a. [fandgan, Gothick ; pen&an, Saxon ; fenden , 
Dutch.] 

1. To difpatch from one place to another. 

There (halt thou ferve thine enemies, which the Lord fhall 
fend againft thee, in hunger and in third. Deutr. xxviii. 48. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Gen. xliii. 
His citizens fent a meffage after him, faying, we will not 
have this man to reign over us. Lu. xix. 14. 

The meflcnger came, and fhewed David all that Joab had 
fent him for. 2 Sa.xi, 22. 

My overfhadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along. Milton. 

His wounded men he firft fends off to fliore. Dryden. 
Servants, fent on meflages, ftay out fomewhat longer than 
the meffage requires. Swift. 

2. To commifiion by authority to go and acl. 

There have been commiffions 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakef Henry VIII. 

3. To grant as from a diftant place : as, if God fend life. 

I pray thee fend me good fpeed this day, and {hew kindnefs 
unto my maftcr. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

O fend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me. Pf 

4. To infli£f, as from a diftance. 

The Lord (hall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, and re¬ 
buke, in all that thou fetteft thine hand unto. Deutr. Xxviii. 

5. To emit; to immit; to produce. 

The water fends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their piflures or 
images, when the objects themfelves are abfent. 

6. To diffufe ; to propagate. 

When the fury took her ftand on high, 

A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round : 

The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound. 

And through the Achaian cities fend the found. 

7. To let fly; to call: or fhoot. 

To Send. v. n. 

1. To deliver or difpatch a meffage. 

I have made bold to fend in to your wife : 

My fuit is that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakefp. Othello. 

They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 
and ftate, ’till thofe votes were utterly aboliftied; therefore 
they fent the fame day again to the king. Clarendon. 

2. To Send for. To require by meffage to come, or caufe 
to be brought. 

Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place; and then 
you may fend for your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 

He fent for me ; and, while I rais’d his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, feeing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. Dryden. 
Se'nder. n.f [from fend.'] He that fends. 

This was a merry meffage. 

—We hope to make the fender blufh at it. Shak. H. V. 

Love that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 

To the great fender turns a four offence. Shakefpeare. 

Bell with thebeft, tb zjendcr, not the fent. Milton. 
Sene'scence. n.f. [fenefco, Latin.] The flate of growing 
old ; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the flate wherein 
they now are, without the lead fenefcence or decay, without 
jarring, diforder, or invafion of one another. Woodward. 



Se'neschal. n.f [fenefchal, French, of uncertain oriai na ? i 
1. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeftiri 
ceremonies. CK 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 
John Arundel, of Trerice, fenefchal of his houfhold, as well 

" “ ‘ iEU w ‘ s ” w»~. 

Serv’d up in hall with fewers and fenefchals ; 

The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! Milton’s Par. Lofl 
The fenefchal rebuk’d, in hafle withdrew; 


Pope’s Qdyffey . 


Ainfwortk. 
age; confe- 


With equal hafle a menial train purfue. 

2 . It afterwards came to fignify other offices. 

Se ngreen. n.f A plant. 

Se'nile. adj. [ fenilis , Latin.] Belonging to old 
quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a talk of that na¬ 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it {hould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happilv 
matched a fenile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 

^ nc y* Boyle on Colours. 

SE'NIOR. n.f [ fenior , Latin.] 

1. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fuperiority. 

How can you admit your feniors to the examination or al¬ 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 
but in gifts alfo ? Whitgifu. 

2 . An aged perfon. 

A fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 

Senio'rity. n.f [from fenior.] Elderfhip ; priority of birth. 
As in all civil infurredlions the ringleader is looked on with 
a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoker has, by 
his feniority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyfles might be configned to 
his care, by the right due to his feniority. Broome. 

Se' nna. n.f. [fena, Latin.] A phyfical tree. 

The flower, for the moft part, confifts of five leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe: 
the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 
which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 
membrane. The fpecies are three. 'Fhe third fort, that ufed 
in medicine, is at prefent very rare. Miller. 

What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug, 

Would fcour thefe Englifh hence! Shak. Maobdh. 

Senna tree is of two forts : the baftard fenna , and the fcor- 
pibn fenna , both which yield a plealant leaf and flower. Mart. 

Se'n night, n.f. [Contradled from fevcnnight.j The fpace of 
feven nights and days; a week. See Fortnight. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the contra# 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized: if the interim 
be but a fennight , time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
«f feven years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Seno'cular. adj. [feni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 
Moft animals are binocular, fpiders o&onocular, and fome 
fenocular. Derham’s Phyfco- 7 hcolcgy. 

SeNsa'tion. n.f [ fenfation , French; fenfatio , fchool Latin.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 

Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
fenfations\ and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. ScefJ. 

The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protradled to the tympanum, caufes 
the fenfation of noife. ‘Harvey on Confumptions. 

This great fource of moft of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the under- 
ftanding, I call fenfation. Locke; 

When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
fenfaiions of pain or pleafure than at any other time. Addijon. 

The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger fenjidions 
of pain than pleafure. Rogers. 

SENSE, n.f. [fens, French ; fenfus , Latin.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external objedls are perceived; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmell; tafte. 

This pow’r is fenje, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and feent, and found, 

The quantity and ftiape of ev’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found : 

And though things fenfible be nurriberlefs, 

But only five the fenfe’s organs be; 

And in thofe five, all things their forms exprefs, 

Which we can touch, tafte, feel, or hear or fee. Davies*. 

Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfe within a greater pow’r, 

Which doth employ and ule the fenje’s pains; 

But fits and rules within her private bovv’r. David* 

Both contain 

Within them ev’ry lower faculty .... 

Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. : 

Of the five Jenjes, two are ufuallv and moft properly e 

the fenfes of learning, as being moft capable of receiving corn^ 

implication of thought and notions by fele&ed figns; 3 J 1( 

are hearing and feeing. Holder’s Elements of : (C - 

0 0 There s 
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2 p crc cption by the fenfes; fenfation. 

In a living creature, though never fo great, the fenfe arid 
the affeTs of any one part of the body inftantly make a tranf- 
curfion throughout the whole. Bacon's iSatural Hijlory. 

If we had nought but fenfe, then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes found ; 

But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 

And folly moft in quickeft Jenfe is found. Davies. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves the jenfe behind. Dryden. 
Perception of intellect; apprehenfion of mind. 

This Bafilius, having the quick fenfe of a lover, took as 
though his miftrefs had given him a fecret repreheniion. Sidn. 
God, to remove his ways from human Jcnfe^ 

Plac’d heav’11 from earth fo far. Milton. 

Why haft thou added Jenfe of endlefs woes ? Milton. 

4. Senfibility ; quicknefs or keennefs of perception. 

He fhould have liv’d, 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fenfe, 

Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. Shakefp. 
Underftanding; foundnefs of faculties; ftrength of natural 
reafon. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes. Shakef. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and reafon, and common Jenfe. Bentley . 

There’s fomething previous ev’n to tafte ; ’tis fenje, 

Good Jenfe , which only is the gift of heav’n, 

And, though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n : 

Alight within yourfelf you muft perceive; 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 

6. Reafon ; reafonable meaning. 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe: 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father; 

That now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar . 

7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 

1 fpeak my private but impartial fenfe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. Rofommon. 

8. Confcioufnefs; convi&ion. 

In the due fenfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confeflion of my own faith. Dryden. 

9. Moral perception. 

Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have no fenfe of 
the moft friendly offices. L’Ejlrange. 

10. Meaning; import. 

In this Jenfe to be preferved from all fin is not impoffible. 

Hooker , b. v. 

My hearty friends, 

^ ou take me in too dolorous a fenfe, Shakefpeare: 

1 his comes out of a haughty preemption, that becaufe we 
are encouraged to believe that in fome Jenfe all things are made 
for man, that therefore they are not made at all for them- 

felv . e n , . Mores Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

. , before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what 
is lince, is, in a legal fenfe , within the time of memory. Hale. 

In on 0 fenfe it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
tne foundation of Chriftianity. Tillotfon 

^ hen a word has been ufed in two or three fenfes , and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe fenfes, 

leave !t onl 7 one remaining, and affix the other fenfes or 
ideas to other words. rVatt/s Lick. 

nsed. part, [hom fenfe.] Perceived by the fenfes. A word 
not in ufe. 

. Mol 1 ft tell me, why things muft needs be fo as his 

"ot T? ,-? k refen . t them: is he fure that are 

° j h-' f r' by 0thcrs ’ lhan the y are b y him ? And why 

vvh e ton! M “ e " ,fa "‘ ble Criterion? h ma y be, what l 
SuVUrn ’/ r! aCk ne S ro J es - Glanv. Sctpf. 

' Men and/W/.] Reafonable; judicious, 

out of an ' h ?r ife f en J e j and ingenious, quote fuch things 
Se'* se1es " “ i'° r rf aS W ° U, f " ever P afs « converfation. Norm. 
\\T -' ad P L fl0m J en fc'] 

anting fenfe; wanting life; void of al Hi fe or perception. 

he charm and venom, which they drunk, 

1 y lr bi °od with fecret filth infected hath. 

Being diffufed through th efinfCef, trunk, 

na through the great contagion direful deadly flunk F §> 

To t I, S' T M ‘ UJS ‘T ft ° uld S ive - hearing, ^ 

You blocks, you worfeThTn/L^,lathings ^ 

PUffnanf »■ 1 • i 5 perception, and knowledge, as it is re 

2 k lhould ^ 

nfeeling. wanting perception. Locke ' 

3. r ”-- 

Would iTo l" Pent f lls , their fi n filefs perverfenefs when it 

P^er that would deftro^them t0Und them ' elv « «nder a 

J ‘ Clarendon. 
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If we be not extremely fooJifb, thanklcfs, or fenfelefs , a great 
joy is more apt to cure forrow than a great trouble is. Taylor. 

The great defign of this authour’s book is to prove this, 
which I believe ho man in the world was ever fo fenfelefs as to 
deny. ' ' Tilhtfon. 

She faw her favour was mifplac’cl; 

The fellows had a wretched tafte: 

She needs muft tell them to their face, 

T hey were a fenfelefs ftupid race. • Swift . 

4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 

. ^ is a fenj_elefs thing, in reafon, to think that one of thefe 

interefts can ftand without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they, 
deftroy their young by fenfelefs fondnefs, and too much em- 

brac Rg- _ ' Locke. 

5. Wanting fenfibility; wanting quicknefs or keennefs of per¬ 
ception. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-fpurred Harpalice in VirJJ, pro- 
ceedeth from a fenfelefs and overCold judgment. Peacham . 

6. Wanting knowledge; uiiconfcious. With of. 

T he wretch is drench’d too deep; 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep. 

Fatten’d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs. 

He fins and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden. 

Hear this, 

You unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

SenfeleJ's of any charm in love, beyond 
r The proftitution of a common bed. Southerns. 

Senselessly, adv. [fror o.fenfelefs.j In a fenfelefs manner; 
ftupidiy; unreafonably. 

J.f any one lhould be found fo fenfelefsly arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
veife aded only by that blind hap-hazard, I lhall leave with 
him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 
senselessness, n.f [from Jenfelef.j Folly; unreafonable- 
nefs ; abfurdity ; ftupidity. 

Th zfcnfelejfnefs of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
Jus upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 
Sensibility* n.f [ fenfibilite, French. j 

1. Quicknefs of fenfation. 

. Modefty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul; 
it is fuch an exquifite fenfibility, as warns a woman to fhun the 
hrft appearance of every thing hurtf ul. Addijon’s Spectator. 

2. Quicknefs of perception. 

SE'KSIEL£. adj. ffenfible , French; fenfilis, Latin.] 

1# 5“ e power of perceiving by the fenfes. 

v ou your cambrick were as fenjible as your finger, that 
y°u might leave pricking it for pity. Shakefpeare. 

iele be thofe difeourfes pf God, whofe effeds thofe that 
! Ve W l tnef ®.m themfelves; thofenfible in their fenfble natures, 
the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleiph. 

A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome other fenfible faculty. Glanv. Scepf 

2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 

By reafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that 
aie and are not fenfible: it refteth, therefore, that we fearch how 
man attaineth unto the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible as 
are to be known. u , 

To .u - j „ riooker . 

rp, , s 1a ^ a gg er which i fee before me, 

i he handle to.w’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee - 
1 Have thee not, and yet 1 fee thee ftill; 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfille 

The fn!‘ ng i a r t0 fight ? • Shakefp. Macbeth. 

flow nr^ and r ac r ired r in every fenfille moment in fuch 
lYS*’ 15 r ° ‘ nt ° nfiderable ’ cl '‘ at It cannot poflibly 

ance 1S a ^d a i lfCft 'f 31 ‘ he heavens are void of aI1 fafible mflft- 
The ftr y “, Cquenc ?° f all »* matter. Newton. 

bv fenfe o tCf par . t , of men are otherwife moved than 

thchfower nf fl A ,ther ,eifure n0r abili[ y fo far to improve 
Wa r power of refleaton, as to be capable of conceiving the 

diunc perfeaions, without the affiftance of jenfille ohjecls. 

a- • r n , , Rogers’s Sermons. 

is fenfible to the touch by its motion, and by its re- 

inpub,ick > 

4 'thembd n !rt, e fo her mind ° rfenfeSJ havin S P e tce P tio„ ' by 
I his muft needs remove 

Tho fenfible of pain. , 

I few you in the Eaft at your firfl ariflng ■ T was tc' 
MMc as any of that light, when juft fhootL out a !/h 
ginning to travel upwards to the meridian. S ’ ft , 

of it‘ i-Tw.fcw Uo t in h man> beC3 t h£ b -5^ 
waking or fleeping 

* • The 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SEN 

The verification is as beautiful as the defcription complete; 
every ear muft be fenfible of it. Broome's Notes on ihe OdyJJ. 

5. Having moral perception : having the quality of being affedled 
by moral good or ill. 

If thou wert fenfible of courtefy, 

I fhould not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shakefpeare. 

6. Havingquick intelle&ual feeling; beingeafilyorftronglyaffe&ed. 

Even I, the bold, the fenfble of wrong, 

Retrain’d by fhame, was forc’d to hold my tongue. Dryd. 

7. Convinced ; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very fenfble that they had better have pufhed their 
conquers on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addifon. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable; 
judicious ; wife. 

I have been tired with accounts from fenfble men, furnifhed 
with matters of fad!, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addifon. 

Se'nsibleness. n.f [from fenfble .] 

1. Pofiibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 

2. A£!ual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibility. 

The fenfblenefs of the eye renders it fubjedl to pain, as 
alfo unfit to bedrefTed with (harp medicaments. Sharp. 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenfelefs obdurate Tinner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwife, this feeling and fenfblenefs , and forrow 
for fin, the moft vital quality. Hammond. 

5. Judgment; reafonablenefs. An ufe not admitted but in con¬ 
verfation. 

Se'nsibly. adv. [from fenfble.1 

1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; fenfbly fed 

Of that felf-blood, that firft gave life to you. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed fenfbly. Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
affed! the fibres of the brain more fenfbly than other parts. Arb. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 

3. Externally ; by impreflion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myftical, can be but one; neither can that one be fenfbly dis¬ 
cerned by any, inafmuch as the parts thereof are fome in 
heaven already with Chrift. Hooker, 

4. With quick intellectual perception: 

5. In low language, judicioufly; reafonably: 

Sensitive, adj. [lenftif French.] Having fenfe or percep¬ 
tion, but not reafon. 

The fenftive faculty may have a fenftive love of fome fen- 
ftive objedls, which though moderated fo as not to fall into 
fin; yet, through the nature of man’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
felf more fenfitively towards that inferior object than towards 
God : this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the jenfitive appetite are in painting called 
paflions, becaufe the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
body fuffers and is fenfibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenftive foul, as animals ; or a rational foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Sensitive Plant, n.f. [; mimofa , Latin.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a fun¬ 
nel, having many {lamina in the centre: thefe flowers are col¬ 
lected into"a round head: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
pod, which opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundifh feed. Of this plant the. humble plants are a 
lpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
pedicle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves of the 
Jenfitive plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies to them, 
do very brifkly alter their figure and motion, and fo have ob¬ 
tained the name of fenftive plants , from a motion which has 
fome refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 
fat ion. Locke. 

Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the fenftive , fhould move and feel ? 

Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command. 

And with quick horrour fly the neighb’ring hand ? Prior. 

The fenftive plant is fo call’d, becaufe, as foon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. Mortimer . 

Sensitive lv. adv. [from fenftive.'] In a fenfitive manner. 

The fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man s fenfe, 
may exprefs itfelf more fenfitively towards an inferior objedt 
than towards God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 

S E NS O'R HIM. I r r T . , 

SE'NSORT. £ Latin ‘] 

1. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to the 
mind ; the feat of lenfe. 

Spiritual fpecics, both vifible and audible, will work upon 
the fenfories , though they move not any other body. 
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As found in a bell or mnfical firing, or other founding 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothin* 
but that motion propagated from the object, in the finforium 
’tis a fenfe of that motion under the form of found. Newton 
Is not the fenfory of animals the place to which the fenfitive 
fubfiance is prefent, and into which the fenfible lpecies of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
they may be perceived by their immediate prefence to that fub¬ 
fiance ? Newton's Opt. 

2. Oman of fenfation. 

O 

That we all have double fenfories , two eyes, two ears, is 
an effedlual confutation of this atheiftical fophifm. Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL. adj. [ fenfuef French.] 

1. Confifting*in fenfe ; depending on fenfe ; affecting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a Jenjual appe¬ 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. L'tjlr. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual) mental pow’rs afeends. Pcp e . 

2. Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpiritual. 

T he greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri¬ 
vate good before all things, even that good which is jenjual 
before whatfoever is moft divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe; lewd ; luxurious. 

From amidl! them rofe 
Belial, the djffoluteft fpirit that fell. 

The fenfuallejl ; and, after Afmodai, 

The fleibliefi incubus. Paradife Regain'd. 

No fmall part of virtue confifts in abftaining from that 
wherein fenfual men place their felicity. Atterbury. 

Sensualist, n.f. [from fenfual.'] A carnal perfon ; one de¬ 
voted to corporal pleafures. 

Let atheifts and lenfualifs fatisfy themfclves as they are 
able; the former of which will find, that, as long as reafon 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lofe her’s. -'cuth. 

Sensua'lity. n.f. [from fenfual.'] Devotednefs to the fenles; 
addidtion to brutal and corporal pleafures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefpeare, 

Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furfeitings; 

Mar not her fenfe with fenfuality: 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Senfuality is one kind of pleafure, fuch an one as it is. South. 
They avoid drefs, left they fhould have affections tainted 
by any fenfuality , and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Addif. 

Impure and brutal fenfuality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To SeNsualize. v. a. [from fenfual .] To fink to fenfual 
pleafures; to degrade the mind into fubjection to the fenfes. 

Not to fuffer one’s felf to be fenfualized by pleafures, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. Pope. 

Se'nsually. adv. [from fenfual.'] In a fenfual manner. 

Se'nsuous. adj. [from fenfe.] Tender; pathetick; full of 
paflion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being lefs 
fubtile and fine; but more fim^\e,fenjuous, and paffionate. Milt. 

Sent. The participle paflive of fend. 

I make a decree that all Ifrael go with thee; forafmuch as 
thou art fent of the king. Ezr. vii. 14. 

SE'NTENCE. n.f [fentence, French; ffitentia, Latin.] 

1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fentence that 
reafon giveth, concerning the ^oodnefs of thofe things wh.ci 
they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronouncet 
of them, neither fentence of men grounded upon fuch main 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to alter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and confcience, 
judge them fo; upon neceflity to urge alteration, is to trorn e 
and difturb without neceflity. Hco cr. 

How will I give fentence againft them. j er • lv - l2# 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, flill there are other lenitives, that friend ap 
will applv, before it will be brought to the decretory rigouis 
of a condemning Jcw/mv?. Souths Semens. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by them v 
may pafs fentence upon his doctrines. . ‘’fy ‘ 

2. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation pronounce y 1,1 
judge ; doom. 

By the confent of all laws, in capital cames, the evi * 
muft be full and clear; and if fo, where one man s 1 e 15 
queftion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the JfffL 
death upon many ! 

What refts but that the mortal fentence pafs t tviu « • 

2. A maxim ; an axiom, generally moral. , . 

A fentence mav be defined a moral infl ruction ccuc ^ , *- 
few words. * * Broome's Notes on the Odyjjtf 
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4 A ftiort paragraph; a period in writing. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, underftand 
jng of hard fentcnces were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

To Sentence, v. a. [ Jcntencier, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To pafs the laft judgment on any one. 

After this cold confid’rance, fentence me; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate, 

What I have done that mifbecame my place. 

Came the mild judge and interceffor both. 

To fentence man. 

2. To condemn. 

Could that decree from our brother come ? 

Nature herfelf is fentenc'd in your doom : 

Piety is no more. Dryden. 

Idlenefs, J'entenced by the decurions, was punifhed by fo 
many ftripes. Temple. 

Sententio'sity. n.f. [from fententious.] Comprehenfion in 
a fentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary fententiofty of common 
conceits with us. Brozvn's Vulg. Errours . 

Sententious, adj. [fentencieux,Fr. from fentence.] Abound¬ 

ing withlhortfentences, axioms, and maxims, ftiort and ener- 
getick. 

He is very fwift and fententious. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 

Sententious fhowers ! O let them fall; 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafoaw, 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 

Foretold us ufeful and Jententious truths. IValler. 

How he apes his fire, 

Ambitioufly fententious. Addifon's Cato. 

The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 
moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did : next, 
inftead of fententious marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the 
^ Chinefe ftill retain. Crew's Cofmol. 

SenteNtiously. adv. [from fententious.] In ftiort fentences; 
with ftriking brevity. 

They deferibe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and fententioufy : they fay, look how many feathers 
file hath, fo many eyes ftie hath underneath. Bacon's Effays. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment fententioufly. to give it more 
weight. ^ - Broomet 

Sente'ntiousness. n.f [fromfententious .] Pithinefs of fen¬ 
tences ; brevity with ftrength. 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and fententioufnefs of it, 
wnich he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 
Se ntery. n.f. [ 1 his is commonly written fentr'y , corrupted 
from fentinel.] One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
> the outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art can then 
uufHcc, or what evafion bear him fafe 
1 hrough the ftrict fenteriss , and ftations thick 
q , Cf an g els watching round. Milton. 

SENTIENT, adj. [fentiens , Latin.] Perceiving; having per¬ 
I his acting cf the fentient phantafy is performed by a pre- 
ence of fenfe, as the horfe is under the fenfe of huno-er, and 
t at without any formal fyllogifm preffeth him to eat.° Hah 
£ N ™ T - the adjective.] He that has perception.* 

the fentient be carried, paffibus cvquis , with the body, 
w ole motion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re- 

SFS^" flble * r . °Glanv. Scepf 

TIMENT. n.f. [ fentiment , French.] 

1 * -fought; notion; opinion. 

Hie conftderation of the reafon, why they are annexed to 

many other ideas, ferving to give us due fentiments of the 

w»Hom and goodnefs of the fovereign Difpofer of all things, 

'■} ot be unfuitable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Loc. 

l 5 t0 counc fi or th’ affembly came, 

9 Ti c anc ^ fentiments the fame. Pote. 

a ftr^ en e con ^ e [^^ diftindly from the language or things : 

J ftrikmg fentence in a compolition. 0 ’ 

[jcn:ine!le, French, from fentlo, Lat.] One 
who watches or keeps goard to prevent furprile. J 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Council WatCh ’ Chufe trufl y Jntmdi. Shakefp. R. III. 
couSf k 2 “I not commonly f„ united, but that one 

oounLlout^^ over another; fo that if an y 

the kino's ear aL '° n 01 P nvate en ^s> it commonly comes to 

t . Bacon's E(fays. 

rft, tne two eyes, which have the feeino- pow’r, ^ * 
htand as one watchman, fpy, or ° P ’ 

An/rh? P T C , d a ! ot ‘’ " ,thin the he;!d ’ s h 'g'i tow’r ; 

ougn Ijoi'i lee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies 

Nove to our citadel reforts, b f 

I hrough thofe deceitful fallyports: ? 

The“a«S° Uff T\ , • P^asnS 

tower, to receive W C as fastinels in a watch- 

wternal olS COnve y t0 the ioal ^ imprcflSom of 

Ray on the Creation. 


SEP 

Pefhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but£v?>ri 
this would be unfoldierlike. Broome's Notes on the Cdyjfey, 

Se'ntry. n.f. [Corrupted, I believe, from fentinel.] 

1. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches in a garrifon, of 
army, to keep them from furprife. 

If I do fend, difpatch 

Thofe fentries to our aid ; the reft will ferve 
For a Ihort holding. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The youth of hell ftridl guard may keep, 

And fet their fentries to the utmoft deep. Dryden . 

One goofe they had, ’twas all they could allow, 

A wakeful jentry , and on duty now. Dryden* 

2. Guard ; watch ; the duly of a fentry. 

Here toils and death, and death’s half brother, Peep* 

Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden. 

Thou, whofe nature cannot fleep, 

O’er my fl umbers fentry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainft thofe watchful foes, 

Whofe eyes are open while mine dole. Brown . 

Separability, n.f [from feparuble.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting difunion or difeerption. 

Separability is the greateft argument of real diftinction. Gian. 
The greateft argument of real diftinction is feparabiiity , and 
a&ual reparation; for nothing can be feparated from it— 
felf. Norris. 

Separable, adj. [ feparalle , Fr. feporabilis^ Lat. from feparate.] 

1. Sufceptive of difunion; difcerptible. 

2. Poflible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confidered bv us as having parts, vet 
their parts are not feparahle one from another. Locks: 

1 he infufions and decodions of plants contain the moft 
feparahle parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri¬ 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnct. 

Se parableness. n.J. [from feparahle.] Capablenefs of being 
feparable. 

1 rials permit me not to doubt of the feparablenefs of a yellow 
tindure from gold* Boyle. 

To SE'PARATE. v. a. [ feparo , Latin; feparer , French.] 
i• To break; to divide into parts. 

2. 7 o difunite; to disjoin. 

I’ll to England. 

-To Ireland, I: ov feparated fortunes 

Shall keep us both the Lfer. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Refolv’d, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread. 

Shall feparate us. Milton. 

3. To fever from the feft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymift to feparate an inflammable ingredient? Boyle: 

Death from fin no power can feparate. Miltom 

4. T o fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
have called them. j# s xiii> 2o 

David feparated to the fervice thofe who fhould prophefy. 

„ • 1 t 1 Chron. xxv. r. 

5. lo withdraw. 

Separate thyfelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I will 
goto the right. Gen.x iii. 9. 

1 o bEPARATE. v. fi. To part; to be difunited. 

When there was not room enough for their herds to feed, 
they oy confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke 
Separate, adj. [from the verb.] 

2* Divided from the reft. 

E vo feparate he wifb’d. Milton. 

I were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 
were never feparate one from another, nor ever in any other 

° Im ’ T r Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 

In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 
A fep'rate grove. jy r ^ 

2 ‘ D Wk Ited from . the ; difengaged from corporeal nature!* 
hatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 

) 0Ut ’k t be ^ tbe fr can retain without the help 

cf the body too; or elfe the foul, or any feparate fpirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. ' P Locke 

Se paratelv. adv. [from fiparikt.] Apart; fingly; notin’ 
union; diftinctiy; particularly. 

It is of fingular ufe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
tieir council, both feparately and together; for private opinion 
is more free, but opinion before others is more referved Bac 
If you admit of many figures, then conceive the whole to¬ 
gether* and not every thing feparately and in particular. 

^^Ttr" 53 - ”' f ' [ fr ” m fcparate - ] The ftate of being 

SeparVtkdk.w./ [feparatio,Lat. feparation, Fr. from fetarate 1 
1. I he a£! of feparating; disjunction. J P *] 

They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth live after the 
feparanon from ihe body e a " er tn ° 

,h ' -im. *• Ou rsisz 

nicated. 




























































































































































































































































































































hicated, that which a moment fince was part of ourfeDes, is 
now no more fo. Locke. 

2 . I he (late of being feparate; difunion. 

As the confnfion of tongues was a mark of feparation , fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 

3. The chimicai analyfis, or operation of difuniting things 
mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by any matter of Jeparation , unlefs you put a 
greater quantity of filver, which is the laft refuge in fepara- 
tions. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married fiate. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Cath’rine? Shakefpeare. 

Separatist, n.f [feparatijle,Fr. from feparate.] One who 

divides from the church ; a fchifmatick; a leceder. 

The anabaptifis, feparatifts , and fedtaries tenets are full of 
fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bacon. 

Our modern feparatifts pronounce all thofe heretical, or car¬ 
nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 

Says th z fepat atift, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fhould command you any thing about church affairs, you 
ought not, in confcience, to obey them. South’s Sermons. 

Separator, n.f. [From feparate.] One who divides; a di¬ 
vider. 

Separator y. ad], [from feparate. ] Ufed in feparation. 

The moft confpicuous gland of an animal is the fyftem of 
the guts, where the laCteals are the emiffary veflels, or fepara- 
tcry du£ts. Gbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

Sepili'ble. adj. [ fepio , Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 

Sepiment. n.f [ fepimentum, Lat.] A hedge; a fence. Bail. 

Seposi'tion. n.f. [ fepono, Latin.] The act of letting apart; 
fegregation. 

Sept, n.f [ftptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or allufion to Ireland, and, I 
fuppofe, Irifli. 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better {hare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that fept , and alfo 
unto himfelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a fept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces oTfhat vaft empire, were white 
like the Danes. Boyle. 

TheLnglifh forces were ever too weak to fubdue fo many 
warlike nations, or fepts , of the Irifh as did polfefs this 
ifland. Davies on Ireland. 

Septangular, adj. [ feptem and angulus , Latin.] Having 
"* feven corners or fides. 

Septe'meer. n.f. [Latin; Septembre , French.] The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh month* from 
March : he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Se'ptenary. adj. [ feptenarius , Lat.] Confiding of feven. 
Every controverfy has feven queftions belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglected by a confine¬ 
ment to this feptenary number. kVaits. 

Septenary, n.f. The number feven. 

The days of men are caft up by Jepienanes , and every fe¬ 
venth year conceived to carry fome altering character in tem¬ 
per of mind or body. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Thefe conftitutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feptenary , or number of feven, have no reafon in the nature 
of the thing. Burnet. 

Septe'nnial. adj . [feptennis , Latin.] 

1. Lafting feven years. 

2. Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed with for his feptennial vifit, by a holy 
inftrument from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 
fubaltern minifters. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

With weekly libels and feptennial ale. 

Their wifh is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 

SEPTE'NTRION. n.f. [Fr. feptentrio , Latin.] The North. 

Thou art as oppofite to every good. 

As the antipodes are unto us,, 

Or as the South to the Septentrion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Septe'ntrion. 1 adj. [feptentrionalis , Latin; feptentrional , 

Septe'ntrtonal. 5 French.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills. 

That fereen’d the fruits of th’earth and feats of men 
From cold feptentricn blafts. Miltons Par. Regain’d. 

If the Spring 

Preceding fhould be deftitute of rain, 

Or blaft feptentrional with bruftiing wings 
Sweep up the fmoaky mills and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips . 

Septentrjona'lity. n.f [from feptentrional.’] Northerli- 
nefs. 

Septe'ntrionally, adv. [fromfeptentrional.] Towards the 
North; northerly. 


If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall *i 
commonly fink down, and break the water, at that extr * 
whereat they were feptenirionally excised.. Crr,e 

To Septentrio'nate v. n. [from feptentrio, Lat.] Toi^l 
northerly. " J tRd 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loadftone, fo t ] m 
trionate at one extreme, and auftralize at another * b.** 

oe ptical. adj. [cmUKog.] having power to promote or 

produce putrefaction. 

As a feptical medicine, Galen commended the afi c S of 
Salamander. brown’s Vulgar Errnd 

Septila TERAL. adj. [feptem and laterls, Lat.] Having feven 
fides. & n 

By an equal interval they make feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven. fides of a fiptilateral, figure, dqfcrjbed 
within a circle. Brown’s Vulgar Mrreum 

Septua'genary. adj. [fptuager.arius, Lat. feptuazenaire Fr 1 
Confiding of feventy. ^ ’ ’•* 

The three hundred years of John of times, orNeftor can¬ 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s fettua- 
ginary determination. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours 

Septuage'simal. adj. [fiftuagefimus, Latin.] Confiftin* of 
feventy. ° 

In our abridged and feptuageftmal age, it is very rare to be¬ 


hold the fourth generation. 


Browns Vulgar Er 


« . _ . - - • .Tours. 

Septuagint. n.f. [ fejtuaginta, Latin.] The old Greek 

verfion of the Old Tefiament, fo called as being fuppofeti the 
worfc of feventy-two interpreters. 

Which way foever you try, you {hall find the product great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
feptuagint chronology, it will dill be far higher. Burnet. 
Se'ptuple. adj. [ Jeptuplex , Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 


Sepulchral, adj. [fepulcral, Fr. fepulcralis, from fepulchrnm, 
Lat.] Relating to burial; relating to the grave; monumental. 
Whillt our fouls negotiate there, 

We like fepulckral datues Jay ; 

All day the fame our podures were, 

And we Paid nothing all the day. Donne. 

Mine eye hath found that lad fepulchral rock, 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s riched dore. Milton. 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Se'pulchre. n.f. [ fepulcre, Fr. fepulchrum, Lat.] A grave; 
a tomb. 

'Fo entail him and’s heirs unto the crown. 

What is it but to make thy fepulchre ? Shak. Henry VL 
Flies and fpiders get a fepulchre in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of any king. Baconl 

There where the virgin’s fon his dodlrine taught, 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 

Where], by thee inipir’d, his praifes lung, 

And on his fepulchre my offering hung. Skndys. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 
burning, without fupply, in the fepulchre s of the ancients. Milk. 
If not one common fepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our lad remains. 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone {hall join. Dfyden. 

To Sepu'lchre. v. a. [from the noun. It is accented on the 
fecond fyllable by Shakefpeare and Milton ; on the firft, more 
properly, by Johnfop and Prior .] To bury ; to entomb. 

Go to tby lady’s grave, and call her thence; 

Or, at the lead, in her’s fepulchre thine. Shakefp. 

I am glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not fepulcherd alive; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. Ben. Johnfn. 

Thou fo fepulcher’d in fuch pomp do’d lie, 

That kings for fuch a tomb would wifii to die. Milton. 


Difparted dreams {hall from their channels fly. 

And, deep furcharg’d, by fandy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely fepulcherd. Prior. 

Se'pulture. n.f [fepulture, Fr. fepultura, Lat ] Interment; 
burial. 

ThatNiobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
done, was nothing elfe but that during her life {he erected 
over her fepultures a marble tomb of her own. Brown. 

Where we may royal fepulture prepare; 

With fpeed to Melelinda bring relief. 

Recall her fpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 

In England fepulture , or burial of the dead, may be de¬ 
ferred and put off for the debts of the perfon deceafed. Aylijft. 


Sequa'cious. adj. \ fequacis, Latin.] 

I. Following; attendant. 

Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard and draight appear’d, 
Miftaking earth for heav’n. 


Dryden. 

Above 
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Above thofe fuperditious horrours that enflave 
The fond fequacious herd, to mydick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 
The glorious dranger hail! Thomfon. 

2. Duaile; pliant. 

In the greater bodies the forge was cafy, the matter being 
duaile and fequacious , and obedient to the hand and droke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
Sequa'city. n.f [from fequax , Latin.] Duailitv ; tough- 
nefs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and fequacity. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

Se'quel. n.f [fequelle , French; fequela , Latin.] 

1. Conclufion ; fucceeding part. 

If black fcaodal or foul-fac’d reproach 

Attend the J’equel of your impofition. 

Your mcer enforcement {hall acquittance me. Shah. R. III. 
Was he not a man of wifdom ? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful? True, but dill he was poor : and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable fe- 
qucl in, the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Confequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
eeafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive that 
the fequel thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependeth on it ? Hooker. 

In thefe he put two weights. 

The fequel each of parting and of fight. AilltorPs Par. Loft. 

3. Confequence inferred ; confequentialnefs. 

What fequel is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 

the chief deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon. PVbitgifte. 

SeVh/en'ce. n.J. [from Jcquor , Latin.] 

1. Order of fucceffion. 

How art thou a king, 

But by fair fequence and fucceffion ? Shakefp. R. II. 

2. Series; arrangement; method. 

The caufe proceedcth from a precedent fequence , and feries 
of thefeafons of the year. . Bacons Nat . Hijlory. 

Se'quent. adj. [fequens, Latin.] 

J. Following; fucceeding. 

Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 

Immediate fentence then, and fequent death. 

Is ail the grace I beg. Shake]'. Meaf for Meafure 6 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpe&ed to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth. Miltons Paradife Loft . 

2. Confequential. 

Sequent, n.f [from the adjedlive.] A follower. Not in 
ule. 

Here he hath framed a letter to a fequent of the {franker 
T n ^, ccide ‘ lta "y mil-carried. Shah/teart. 

0 SEQUESTER, v. a. f fequcjirtr , Fr. fccrcjlar , Spanilh; 
Jcqueftro, low Latin.] 

1 ‘ ^ 0 f e P a rate Irom others for the fake of privacy. 

^ h y are you fequefter’d from all your train ? Shakefp. 

1 0 the wnich place a poor [equejlcrd ftag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Lid come to languid. Shak, As you like It. 

In fhady bow’r, 

Mor e/acred and fequefter’d, though but feign’d, 

Fan or Sylvamu never flept. ~ Mh(m% 

* e / ac red Nine ! that all my foul poffefs, 

10 c laptuies fire me, and whofe viiions blefs, 
cear me, oh bear me to fcquejler'd feenes 

R>w ry mazes, and furrounding greens. Pope. 

2 * J 0 Put afide ; to remove. P 

down h0Ugh ! ! ,ad wh ° n y fatuftmi my civil affairs, yet I fet 
2:'^ long continued experience in bufinefs/and con- 
fair. 111 k 00 ^ what 1 thought pertinent to this af- 

3 - To withdraw; to fegregate. BaC9Hm 

added'untrt as A fear °" abIe in g rief as in joy, as decent being 
U fe d '" a ‘ ons “ f / reateft weight and folemnity, as beinS 

a. To fa ? P? mol J fTjM themfelves from affion. Honker. 

French^ 15 ' a) ' 1 °'; a ? d his cook ' his fine faffions and ins 
came b„ V° U S ’ Whlch J c V“f‘red him; and, in a word, he 
riches 7 h P ° Verty “ ilnfu "- v as fome ufuall y by their 

■ Snh' S a RABLE ' a ^' [f rom fequejtrate.] South. 

■ oitbiea to privation. J 

*• C JP» b! « of reparation. 

kingdom,^abound w^^f b ° d ^ b r Cl ° n S in g t0 the 

To S'smir’sTR V,t * no ' ul ^fily faueJtrabU fait. Boyle. 
company ’ V ‘ Tofequefter; to feparate from 

than by"the' malivmrv"’?perifh for want of neceffaries 
from mankind. “ • 0 c e cifcafe, they being fetjurjlrated 

Arbutbnat on Air. 
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Sequestration, n.f. [fequeftration, Fr. from fcquejlratc.“\ 

1. Separation; retirement. 

His addiction was to courfes vain ; 

I never noted in him any ffudy, 

Any retirement, any fequejlration 

From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Henry V. 

There muff be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a fcque/ira- 
tion of a man’s felf from the noife and toils of the world; for 
truth fcorns to be feen by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob- 
jeefs. South’s Sermons. 

2. Difunion ; disjundlion. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
without any fequejlration of elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being fet afide. 

Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign, 

Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 

This Joathfome^ fequejlration have I had. Shakefp. H. VI. 

4. Deprivation of the uie and profits of a poffeffion. 

If there be a Tingle fpot in the glebe more barren, the reiftor 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the biflhop, 
to build upon it, under pain of fequejlration. Swift. 

SequestraYor. n.f [fromfequeflrate.] One who takes from 
a man the profit of his poffeftions. 

1 am fallen into the hands of publicans and fcqueflrators , 
and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 

Sera'glio. n.f. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. The 
g is loft in the pronunciation.] A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

There is a great deal more folid content to be found in a 
conftant courfe of well living, than in the voluptuoufnefs of a 
feraglio. Norris. 

SERAPH, n.f. [ One of the orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfe&eft of all created beings, 
than the pureft feraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confequently muff infinitely exceed what our nar¬ 
row underftandings can conceive of him. Locked 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

A-s the rapt feraph that adores and burns. Pope. 

Sera'phical. I adj. [feraphique, French ; from feraph.] An- 
SeraYhick. $ gelick; angelical. 

Love is curious ol little things, defiring to be of angelical 
purity, of perfect innocence, and Jeraphicdl fervour. Taylor. 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton . 

’Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

J ie nymph, to pleafe her Twain, 
high romantick ftrain; 
r he at laft defeends 

th lefs feraphick ends. Swift, 

ft. [This is properly the plural of feraph, and 
lot have r added; yet, in compliance with our 
language, ferapbims is fometimes written.] Angels of one of 
the heavenly orders. 

To thee cherubim and feraphim continually do cry. Com. Pr. 

Then flew one of the ferapbims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand. ° jr r 

r\c r 7 -, V1 - 6. 

vJf J era phi m another row. Milton 

Sere. adj. [yeajuan, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered- no 
longer green. See Sear. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches fere . ’ Spenfer. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere , 1 

Ul-fac’d, worfe bodied, fhapelefs everywhere- 
Vicious, ungentle. Shakefp. Comedy of Errouru 

Ere this diurnal ftar 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with mattery^;^ foment. 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took. 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

• On a fere branch, 

Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 

Sfr ‘J’ , r , R ° We ' s R V°l Convert. 

DERE. n.J. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor ex¬ 
cept from this paffage, the meaning. Can it come, like Jheers s 
from pcyjian, Saxon, to cut ?] Claw; talon. 

Two eagles. 

That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
I heir ftrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threading death’s cold fears 
i heir necks and cheeks tore with their eager /ires Ch, f Z 

n - f - f erina A Fr - Ita£fXn“ Yn 

Ml o„, firenate, from ferenus, Latin, the lovers commonly at- 
tendmg their m.flreffes in fair nights.] Mufick or fongs with 
which adtes are entertained by their lovers in the nigh? 

Mixt dance, or wanton mafic, or midnight half 
Or ferenate, wh.ch the ftarv’d lover fines ° ' 

T h,S ,P/° ud f? ir ; bed quitted with difdain. 

roolnh I wallow, what do’ft thou 
So often at my window do. 

With thy tunelefs ferenade ? 

Z3 P 


Milton. 
Dry dent 


Milton . 


Cowley : 

Shall 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S E R 

Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade. 

At her deaf doors, with feme vile ferenade f Dryden. 
Will, fancies he never (hould have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
midnight ferenades, when he was a young fellow. Ad- 'if on. 

.To Serena'de. v. a. [from the noun.] To entertain with 
nocturnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenade her every morning, ’till the queen 


Spectator. like. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Philips. 


Pope. 


was charmed with his harmony. 

SERE'NE. adj. [ ferein , French ; ferenus , Latin.] 

1. Calm ; placid ; quiet. 

Spirits live infpher’d 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. 

The moon, frene in glory, mounts the (ky. 

2. Unruffled; undifturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind ; fhewing a calm mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might ere# 

His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpe#ion, and a ferene expectation of the 
future life. Grew's Cofmol. 

Gutta Sere / na. n f. An obftru#ion in the optick nerve. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 

So thick a dropy^rnn? hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
Sere'ne. 7 i. f [from the adjective.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear. 

Seas, ferenes, fwords, fhot, ficknefs, all are there. Pen. Johnf. 
To Sere'ne. v.a. [ ferener, French ; fereno, Latin.] 
i. To calm; to quiet. 

To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene , and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. * 

Se re'n ely. adv. [from ferene .] 

Calmly ; quietly. 

The fetting fun now {hone ferenely bright. 

With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Whatever pra#ical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
* pofed innate; it being impoffible that men would, without 
fhame or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

I he nymph did like the feene appear, ) 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair: f- 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior, j 

Sere'neness. n.J. [from ferene/] Serenity. 

Sere'nitude. n.f [from ferene,'] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude and jerenitude in the- affections. Wotton. 
Sere'nity. n. f. [fireriite, Fr. from frenus, Latin.] 
i. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expe# that it would con- 
ftantly enjoy that admired calm and ferenity. 

Pure Jerenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation ftill. 

Peace ; quietnefs ; not difturbance. 

A general peace and ferenity newly fucceeded 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. 

Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men fhould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo¬ 
ral rules, with confidence and ferenity , were they innate, and 
ftamped upon their minds. . Locke. 

Serge, n.f [firge, French ; xerga , Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica , Arabick; Skinner from ferge , Ger¬ 
man, a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge , and another into 
arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your (buttles throw. 

And bid broad-cloaths and ferges grow. Gay. 

SE'RGEANT. n.f. [firgent, French; fergente, Italian, from 
firvicus , Latin.] 

1. An officer whoie bulinefs it is to execute the commands of 
magiftrates. 

Had I but time, as this fell fergeant , death. 

Is ftri# in his arreft,. oh, I could tell. Shakef. Hamlet. 
When it was day the magiftrates lent the fergeants , faying, 
let thefe men go. Adtsxv i. 35. 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the fergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef. Mach. 

3. A lawye; of the higheft rank under a judge. 

None (hould be made fergeants , but fuch as probably might 

be held fit to be judges atterwards. Bacon . 

4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants : as, fergear.t 
chirurgeons. 

Se'rgeantrv. n.f [from fergeant:] 

Grand Jcrgeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
him°: as to bear the king’s banner or his fpear, or to lead his 


Bentley. 

Thom fin. 

a general 
.Temple. 


S E R 

hoft, or to be his marfhal, or to blow a horn, when he fecth 
his enemies invade the land ; or to find a man at arms to fiah c 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear ffie 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fergeant, 
is where a man holdeth land of the king, to yield hin^yeady 
fome final thing toward his wars: as a fword, dac^er, fibw 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpu? s & , or fuch 


Coveel. 


Se'rgeantsHip. n.f [from firjeemt.] The office of a Tenant. 
Series, n. f [ feric, Fr. feries, Latin.] 

1. Sequence; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the feries of the epiftle. " IVard of Infidelity 
The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, hav 


ins: 

o 


deftroyed too many letters to preferve any feries. Pope. 

2 . Succeffion; courfe. 

1 his is the feries of perpetual woe, 

W hich thou, alas, and thine are born to know. Pole 
SE'RIOUS. adj. [firieux, Fr. ferius , Latin.] 

1. Grave ; folemn; not volatile; not light cf behav'^r. 

2 . Important; weighty; not trifling. 

I’ll hence to London on a Jerious matter. Shakef LI. VI. 

There’s nolh'mg ferious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Se'riously. adv. [from ferious.] Gravely; folemniy; in 
earned; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
anyone, fober and in his wits, to think fcrioufywxlh himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs furprize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 

All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind, 

That thou could’ft ferioufy perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Drydcn. 

Juftin Martyr, TertulJian, La#amius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them ferioufy inqui- 
fitive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raife an 
earneft defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. Addifi 

Seriousness. n.J. [from ferious.] Gravity; folemnity; ear¬ 
ned: attention. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanfthed all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenefs ftarted up in the 
room of it. Atterburys Sermons. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
condu#ed him with great filence and ferioufnefs to a long gal¬ 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addifofs Spelt. otor. 

Skrmocina'tion. n.f [ fcrmocinatio , Latin.] The a# or 
practice of making fpeechcs. 

Sermocina'tor. n.f [ Jermocinor , Latin.] A preacher; a 
ipeech maker. 

Thefe obftreperous fermocinators make eafy impreflion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Hoivd. 

Se'rmon. n.f. [firmon,Yx. firtno,\j2,t..] A difeourfe of inftruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our fermons , be they never fo found and perfect, God’s 
word they are not, as the fermons of the prophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubje# whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Set mans in ftones, and good in everything. Shakcfpcart. 
In hh fermons unto the loldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it fhould feem that he himfelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knol.cs's Hijlory of the I nils. 

Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to pra#ife any: 

He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach’d them o’er again. < Crajhaw* 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their fermons, 
have read a lecture of atheifm in their practice. ^ ouU? ’ 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought; 

A \Wn\«J~ennon of the truths he taught.' Dryder.. 

To Se'rmon. v.a. [firtnoner,Yx. from the noun.] 

1. To difeourfe as in a fermon. , 

Some would rather have good difeipline delivered plainlyy) 
way of precept, or fiimonrd at large, than thus clouui ) J 1 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. < Spenpr- 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leflon. 

Come, fermon me no farther: .. 

No villainous bounty yet hath paft my heart. Shah, itno 

Se'rmountain, or Sejeli. n.J. [flex, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiding o cv 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the en jP‘*‘ 
raent, which becomes a fruit compofed of two large 0 6 

furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges cn one flue, 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the Raves 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity? where 
are (lightly cut into three parts. Miller. 0 gi?r- 
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SeRo'sity. n.f [ ferofte , Fr.] Thin or watery part of the crowd into a little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
. . . J ' reception. 


blood. 


JOU. 

In thefe the fidt and Iixiviated/<b-<j///y is divided between the 
guts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Braun. 

The tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
fwallowins; and breathing, proceeds from a ferofty obftru#ing 
the glands, which may be watery, cedemaiofe, and fchirrous, 
according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS. adj. [fireux,- French; ferojus , Latin.] 

1.. Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

This difeafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re¬ 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the firous veftels, as that in the ova¬ 
rium Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SERPENT, n.f. [ ferpens, Latin.] An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds ; the viper , which brings young, 
and the fnake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a jerp,nt did himfelf enfold, 

That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy Ujueen. 

She ftruck me with her tongue, 
yioYferpent like, upon the very heart. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 

• With ferpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 

Haplv piercing through the dark difguife. 

The chief I challeng’d : he whole pradtis’d wit 
Knew all the jerpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my Te-arch. Pope's Odyffey. 

Si/kPENTiNEi adj. [ jerpentinus, Lat. from ferpent.] 

1. Refembling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from fo Jcrpentine a companion as I 

201 • _ Sidney. 

This of ours is deferibed with legs, wings, a ferpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or comb fomewhat like a cock. Brown. 
Nothing wants, but that thyftiape 
Like his, and colour J'erpentine, may (hew 
I hy inward fraud. Milton's Paradife Bofl. 

1 he figures and their parts ought to have a ferpentine and 
flaming form naturally : thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not v/hat of life and feeming motion in them, which very 
much refembles the activity of the flame and ferpent. Drydcn . 
1. W hiding like a ferpent; anfradfuous. 

Nor can the fun 

Perfect: a circle, or maintain his way 

One inch direct; but where he rofe to-day 

He comes no more, but with a cozening line 

Steals by that point, and fo is Jerpentine. Donne. 

His hand the adorned firmament difplay’d, 

T hole ferpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 

How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding banks, and mazes Jcrpentine , 

I raverte, before he fplits in Belgia’s plain, 

. And, loft in land, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 
e rpentine. n. J. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Serpentine Stone, n.f 

I here were three fpecies of this (tone known amono- the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
lame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
aa< ophites; another, called the white ophites, was ^reen 
alio, but variegated with fpots of white: the third was Silled 
■ a S re y colour > variegated with fmall black 

fonn l 1 1 u nrft fpeaeS Was chie % u,ed in medicine, and 
dXt,r e l nnentS ? nI ^ E ^^ but it is frequent in the 
anrt ,' a ’, the . ,flands <>f the Archipelago, in Italy, 

and we have whole quart,e S of it in Wales. The ancients tell 

of (J 11 Wa f 3 cer . tam remed y againft the poifon of the bite 
ierpents; but it is now juftly rejected. Hill’s Mat. Med 

whicrhalh^ 800 3 bottle 'of a famineJi.nl, 

infufal h f qUa " y t0 S lve a,, y Wlne or water, that (hall be 

tion ,,f ° r and tWenty hours ’ tl,e wftc anti opera- 

Of the f„l fpaw r water ; and is «ry medicinable for the cure 
or the fpleen and gravel. 

Se rpe nts Tongue, n.f. An herb />• i d 

SE.RPET. n f. Abalket. fllB j 

E ferpig I 0 N0US- adj - [fr ° m firt* Latin -] Difeafed with a 

ami 

SERPl'GC) >7 r riot' 1 A , /• kvijeman. 

u. n.J. [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

n 0r th y own bowels, which do call thee fire, 

JJo curfe the gout, prffge, and the rheum, 

cor ending thee no fooner. r c, , r . 

^r fihaml 0 .^ ^ Paim °" ** ^ ^ and ^ 4 ^ 

"FoSerr*. v a r f - t? . IBijernan. 

5 ’ ’ [f arcr > French.] To drive hard together; to 


The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
firring of the fpirits, to refift in fome meafure ; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earneft ftudying, though it be with¬ 
out diflike. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contra# and firr themfelves 
together. Bacon. 

Se'rrate. ? adj. [ firratus, Latin.] Formed with jags or 

Se'rrated. ) indentures like the edge of a faw. 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derham's Phyftco-Theology. 

7’his ftick is ufually knotted, and always armed : one of 
them with a curious flhark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented or Jerrated on both edges : a feurvy weapon. Grew. 

Serra'tion. n.f. [from J'erra , Latin.] Formation in the 
(liape of a faw. 

Se'rrature. n.f [from firra , Latin.] Indenture like teeth 
of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the firratures are 
deeper and grofter than in any of the reft. IVoodward. 

To Se'rry. v. a. [ jerrer , French ; ferrate, Italian.] To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For Jerry Bacon ufes firr but 
neither firr nor firry are received. 

With them rofe 

A foreft huge of fpears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and ferried fhields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

Foul diffipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Miltons Par. Lofl . 

Se'rvant. n.f. [fervant, French; firvus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and a#s at his command. The 
correlative of mafter. 

We are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. Shakefp. 

I had rather be a country Jervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. Shah. R. III. 

He difdain’d not 

Thenceforth the form of J'crvant to aflume. ‘ Milton. 

For mafter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Drydcn * 

2. One in a ftate of fubje#ion. Unufual. 

Being unprepar’d, 

Our will became the Jervant to defe#, 

Which elfe fhould free have wrong’d. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubje#ion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they are our humble fervants, but underftand us to be their 
flaves. Szv ift. 

To Se'rvanY. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofubje#. Not in life. 

My affairs 

Ar c fervantcd to others : though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 
- In Volfcian breads. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

7 o SERVE, v. a. [firvir, French ; firv'to, Latin.] 

1. 1 o attend at command. 

Becaufe thou art my brother, (hould’ft thou therefore firve 
me for nought? G f «. xx ix. 15. 

A goddefs .among gods ador’d, and firv'd 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton 

2. 7 o obey fervilely or meanly. 

When wealthy, (hew thy wifdom not to be 
1 o wealth a fervant, but make wealth firve thee. Denham. 

3. 7 o lupply wiih food ceremonioufly. 

Others, pamper’d in their (hamelefs pride, 

Axe firv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden . 

4. 7 o bring as a menial attendant. 

Bid them cover the table; firve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Mcrch. of Venice. 

boon after our dinner was firved in, which was rio-ht o;ood 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink^f three 
forts, all wholfome ana good. Bacon 

Be fin eared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 
ferving up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Tailor 

Some part he roafts ; then firves it up fo dreft 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaft: 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden 

Tilt™ " lefS ft ’° uU he ^ d l 'P a S ain { ot fupper, and 

c To he ? hr eXt m ° rn "f! A huthn - Uiflory of J l, bull. 

5. I o be fubfervient or (ubordmate to. J J 

Bodies bright and greater (hould not firve 
I he Jefs not bright. nrr . 

6. To fupply with any thing. Milton. 

of ifrael 1 ^ferve the city, (hall frve it out of all the tribes 

Bzek. xlviii. iq. 

7. To 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































7 * To obey in military adions^ 

S. To be fufficient to. 

If any fubjeft, intereft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafomng is after thetr tafhion ; it Jerves their turn. Locke. 

9- I o be of ufe to ; to affift. 

When a ftorm of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into tome advantage, by obferving where it can fervt 
another end, either of religion or prudence. Taylor 

10. To promote. J u 

He confider’d every creature 

Molt opportune might Jerve his wiles.. Milton. 

11. To comply with. 

. ” J h( Y t , h , ink r he , rein ^ ferve the time, becaufe thereby v/e 
either hold or feek preferment. Hook(r% 

12. io latisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea ferved the fottifh Jews, this 
equally/*™** thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, bv feed¬ 
ing their hopes, without changing their lives. South 

Nothing would/*™* them then but riding. L'Ejirange\ 

One half-pint bottle Jerves them both to dine. 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Tope, 

* 3. To ftand jnftead of any thing to one. 

T he dull fiat falfhood ferves for policy. 

And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. Tope. 

14. [Sefeivirde, French.] To Serve himjelf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere Gallicifm. 

. . A complete brave man mud know folidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to Jerve himjelf of the 
divine’s high contemplations, of the metaphyfician’s fubtile 
fpeculations, and of the natural philofopher’s minute obfer- 

Vat ~£ S * . rj Digby on the Soul. 

} hey would Jerve themfelves of this form. Taylor, 

1 will/*™* myfelf of this concefiion. Chilfingzvorth. 

It is much more eafy for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 

tne T re ' Tiijotfon s Sermons, 

If they elevate themfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 
place, oecauie they Jerve themjclves of other men’s wintrs, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue. Dryden s DufrTjn. 

J5* To requite: as, he ferved me ungratefully. 

16. [In divinity.] I o worfhip the Supreme Being. 

Matters hid leave to God, him Jerve and fear. Milton. 

1 7 ; Serve a warrant. To feize an offender, and carry to 
juflice. 

To Serve, v. n. 

1. To be a fervant, or flavc. 

Ifrael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fheep. Hof. 
W e wdl give thee this alfo, for the fervice which thou fhalt 
ferve with me. Gen. xx. in. 

2. To be in fubje&ion. 

I hou haft made me to ferve with thy fins; thou haft wearied 
me with thine iniquities. JJ\ xfiii. 24. 

3. To attend ; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving , and faid. Lord, 
do ; ft thou not care that my lifter hath left me to Jerve alone ? 

Luke x. 40. 

4. To acl in war. 

Both more or lefs have given him the revolt; 

And none ferve with but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now ferved as private 
gentlemen without pay. Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. 

5. 7 o produce the end defired. 

7 he look bewrayed, that as file ufed thefe ornaments, not 
for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo fire feared that all 
would not ferve. Sidney. 

6. To be fufficient for a purpofe. 

Take it, Ihe faid ; and when your needs require, 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden, 

7. To fuit; to be convenient. 

We have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall Jerve to fhew in articles. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Yet time jerves , wherein you may redeem 
Your ban idl’d honours. Shakef. H. IV. 

As occafion ferves , this noble queen 
And prince diall follow with a frefii fupply. Shakef H. VI. 

Read that; ’tis with the royal fignet fign’d. 

And given me by the king, when time diould_/im, 

Fo be perus’d by you. Dryden's SpaniJh Fryar. 

S. I o conduce; to be of ufe. > 

Churches, as every thing elfe, receive their chief perfec¬ 
tion from the end whereunto they ferve. Hooker. 

Our fpeech to worldly fuperiors we frame in fuch fort as 
ferveib bed: to inform and perfuade the minds of them, who 
otherwife neither could nor would greatly regard our necef- 
Tities. ' Hooker. 

Priefts ferve unto the example, and Ihadow of heavenly 
things. Heir. viii. 5. 

Who leffens thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton. 

Fafliion is, for the moft part, nothing but the ofientation 


of riches; and therefore the high price of what ferves ta 
that, rather encreafes than lefiens its vent. Took 

Firft inveftigate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs which ferve for articulation, and the variety of 
matter to which thofe articulations are feverally applied. Hold 

Our victory only ferved to lead us on to further vifionary 
profpeHs. c .* 

Q. To officiate or minifter. 

Service, n. f [ fervice , Fr. fervitium , Latin.] 

1. Menial office; low bufinefs done at the command of a mafter 

The banidi’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a Have. Shakefp. K. Lear 

2. Attendance of a fervant. 

Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft: 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shahti 

3. Place; office of a fervant. lh 

I have ferved prince Florizcl; but now I am out of fir. 

m “‘ p . .. . Sbakefpearti 

By oppreffing and betraying me, 

Thou might’ft have fooner got another fervice. Shakef. 

Thefe that accufe him are a yoke of his difearded men; 
very rogues, now they be out of fervice. Shakefp. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; for 
none would go to fervice that thinks he has enough to live 
well of himfclf. Temple. 

4. Any thing done by way of duty to a fuperior. 

1 hat fervice is not fervice , fo being done, 

But being fo allow’d. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

I his poem was the laft piece of fervice I did for my mafter 
Ring Charles. Dryden. 

5. Attendance on any fuperiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of yoti. 

Which I will purchafe with my duteous fervice. Shakefp, 
Riches gotten by Jervice, tho’ it be of tbebeft rife, yet when 
gotten by flattery, may be placed amongft the worft. Bacon. 

6. Profeffion of refpeH uttered or fent. 

I am a woman, lacking wit, 

7 o make a fcemly anfwer to fuch perfons. 

Pray do my fervice to his majefty. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

7. Obedience; fubmiffion. 

7 'hou nature, art my Goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

God requires no man’s fervice upon hard and unreafonable 
7 'erms. TilLtf Serm, 

8. AH on theperformance of which poffeffion depends. 

Altho’ they built caftlcs and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and fervices referred to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the relpcH and dependency of the common 
people unto themfelves. Davies’s State of Ireland. 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

7 'he order of human fociety cannot be preferved, nor the 
fervices requifiteto the fupport of it be fupplied, without adif- 
tindfion of Rations, and a long fubordination of offices. Roger. 

10. Employment; bufinefs. 

If Rations of power and truft were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the duties of a religious life, in order to qualify 
themfelves for publick fervice. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy foldier. Spenfer. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe¬ 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been Ihrewdly touch¬ 
ed, even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet 
open. JVotton’s Buckingham. 

12. A military atchievement. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
clone, at fuch and fuch a breach. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

13. Purpofe; ufe. 

All the veffels of the king’s houfe are not for ufes of ho¬ 
nour, fome be common fluff, and for mean Jervices 9 yet pro¬ 
fitable. Spelman. 

14. UTeful office ; advantage. 

7'he ftork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the fervice 
fhe did in picking up venemous creatures. L’Ejirange. 

The clergy prevent themfelves from doing much Jervice to 
religion, by affedting fo much to converfe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Swift: 

Gentle ftreams vifit populous towns in their courfe, 2nd 
are at once of ornament and fervice to them. Pope* 

15. Favour. 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due. 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

16. Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muft ftand for a ru <0 


no fermon, no Jervice. 


Hooker. 


If that very Jervice of God in the Jewifh fynagogucs, 
which our Lord did approve and fanHify with his own pre¬ 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophets, toget er 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as equa 
in a manner the length ''••rs, and yet in that re p e 
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was never thought to deferve blame; is it now an offence 
that the like meafure of time is beftowed in the like man- 

5 Hooker. 

jicr • 

l know no ncceffity why private and Angle abilities fhould 
cjuite juftie out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofcrs of the fervice-book were. . K. Charles. 

The congregation was difeompofed, and divine Jervice bro- 
ken off. ° = Wail,. 

j8. Courfe; order of Jifhes. 

Cleopatra made Antony a Ripper fumptuous and royal; 

howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice fe'en on the 

board. . Hakewill. 

jo. A tree add fruit. [ forbus , Latin.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped like a pear or medlar : to 
which muft be added, pennated leaves like that of the 
a(h. Miller. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
in his left hand a bafket of J'ervices, medlars, and other fruits 
that ripen late. Peacham. 

S. r/vicea ble. ddj. [ fe’vijfuble, old French, froni fervice.'] 

1. Active; diligent; officious. 

He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own Jerviccable diligence In difeovering 
fo great a perfoiiage; adding withal more than was true of his 
conjedturea. Sidney. 

I know thee well, a ferviceable villain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrcTs 
As badnefs could defire. Shakefp. IC. Lear. 

1 . Ufeful; beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more fe> viceuble ; governors the 
apter to rule with confeieiice; inferiors, for confcience fake, 
the wiltrnger to obey. Hooker. 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be ferviceable to my foil. Shakefp. 

His own inclinations were to confine himfelf to his own 
bufinefs, and be Jerviceable to religion and learning. Atterbury. 

A book to juftify the revolution, archbifliop Tdlotfon re¬ 
commended to the king as the moft ferviceable treatife could 
have been publifhed then. Swift. 

Se'rviceableness. n.f [from ferviceable.] 

1, Officioufnefs; activity. 

He might continually be in her prefence, {hewing more 
humbl z fciviceablenefs and joy to content her than ever be- 
fore. Sidney. 

2 . Ufefulnefs; beneficialnefs. 

Ail adlion being for fome end, its aptnefs to be command¬ 
ed or forbidden, muft he founded upon its fcrviceablenefs or 
differviceablenefs to fome end. Norris. 

Se'rvile. adj. [ fervi /, French; ferviles , Latin.] 

1. Slavifh ; dependant; mean. 

Fight and die, is death deftroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death Jervi e breath. Shakefp. 

From impofition of ftriH laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from fervile fear 

Milton. 

^ Ev n fortune rules no more a fervile land, 

Where ex,ii d tyrants ftill by turns command. Pope. 

2 . fawning; cringing. 

I he moft Jervi f flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
gfondr capacity; tor their oidinary conceit draweth a yield¬ 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difeern 
the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

b’iie muft bend the fervile knee. 

And fawning take the fplendid robber’s boon. Thomfon. 
ERv.’lely. adv. [from fervile.] Meanly; flavifhly. 

1 each-changing news, they chang’d affe&ions bring, 
R 11 r° m * ats ex P c ^ a King. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

th.n/ a fin 2 ularit y in hl s aflions and thoughts, rather 
than fervilely to copy from the wifeft. Swift 

bERviLENESS. ) - ‘ . J 

Servi'lity. ) n.J. [from/™;/*.] 

*• S w {hne ' V; ^ nVoi lantary obedience. 

reeonrif’ bc ^ eS r his unha PPy fertility to cuftom, can poffiblv 

diftant from it"?' “ ° Wn chnftianit >'> a Plaice widely 

Meanneft, dependance s bafenefs. ^ 

thefe bvrh el / an 7 - d:em r 0n e’- ^ b y their f ^r^viency, and 
Cb ift L | / TO "i,° f the L ,r ob « lien «, manifeftly declared 

^t^heff L^ ,eS -° be Vefted t ith *» a -hority djri- 
S' ^l av ^ry» the condition of a Have. ^ ’ 

To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
han ,s a fl av e in bafe fervility\ 


S E S 

Juft in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice; 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His fummoris did obey ; 

Each ferving-man, with dilh in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our train’d band, 

Prefented and away. Suckling . 

With Dennis you did ne’er combine; 

Not you, to fteal your mafter s wine; 

Except a bottle now and then. 

To welcome brother ferving-men. Swift. 

Servitor, n.f. [ ferviteur , French.] 

1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 

This workman, whofe fervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fky the 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno ; in the water, of Nep¬ 
tune ; in the earth, of Vefta; and Ceres. Hooker, 

Your trufty and moft valiant fervitor , 

With his free duty recommends you thu 3 . Shakefp. 

Thus are poor ferviiors , 

When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 

Conftrain’d to watch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shakefp. 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervitors the 
lands and pofleffions of fuch as did oppofe his i rival ion. Daviei. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden f rvitcr to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shakfp. 

My noble queen, let former grudges pafs. 

And henceforth I am thy true fervitor. Shakefp. Elen. VI. 

2. One of the loweft order in the univerfity. 

His learning is much of a iize with his biith and educa- 

O . 

tiori; no more of either than what a poor hungry jervitor 
can be expeHed to bring with him from his college. Swift . 

Servitude n.f [ fervitude^ French; fervitus , Lati j 

1. Slavery; ftate of a flave; dependance. 

Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath fram'd for 
the ftate of fervitude , laying, they have rekfon fo far forth 
as to conceive when others direH them. Hooker. 

You would have fold your king to flaughter, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude , 

His fubjeHs to oppreffion and contempt. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Tho’ it is neceffary, that fome perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplenu’id fervitude , yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addreffes, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that w'aits to prefent one. South Sermons . 

Unjuftly thou deprav’ft it with the name 
Of fervitude , to ferve whom God ordains. 

Or nature: God and nature bid the fame, 

When he who rules is worthieft. Milton. 

2. Servants colleclively. 

, After him a cum’brous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude. Milton. 

Se'r um. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part that feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 

2. 7 he part of the blood, which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Bkod is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body : the 
red part of it differs from the ferum , the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 
Ses^uia'lter. l . . ° . 

Sesquia'lteral. ) L JOj^uialtere^ Fr. fefquialter , Lat.j 

In geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity or num¬ 
ber contains another once and half as much more, as 6 

a '4 9 - . Dia. 

in ah the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fecondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times is in afefquia Iter proportion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe¬ 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame ffquialte- 
ral proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 

Se squiplicate. aelj. [In mathematick?.] Is the proportion 

one quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one 
half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in fefquiplicate 
proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diftances 
from the center or the radii; and confcquently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 

J Uld - Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 

Sf.squipedal. 1 adj. [ fefquipedalis , Latin.] Containin'*- 

bEsquiPF.DAYiAN. S a foot and a half. ° 

As for my own part I am but a ffquipedal, having onlg 
fix foot and a half of ftature. Addif Guard. 

Haft thou ever raeafured the gigantick Ethiopian, whofe 
ftature is above eight cubits high, or the fefquipedahan pig- 

o me ' V * , Arhuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

oEsqtjitertian. [m mathematicks.] Having fuch a ratio, as 
that onc^quantity or number contains another once and one 
third part more ; as between 6 and 8. jygj 

2 3 Q- Sess. 
































































































































































































































































































































































SET 

Suss. 7i. f. [for affefs, csf, or cerf. j Rate, cels charged ; 

tax. 

His army was fo ill paid and governed, as the E -glifh fuf- 
fered more damage by the fefs of his foldiers than th£y gain¬ 
ed profit or fecurity by abating the pride of their ^ene- 

m ' es : Davies's Hi ft: of Ireland. 

Se'ssion. n.f [J'eJjfn, French; fffo, Latin.] 

1. The act of fitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme dominion 
over quick and dead ; for fo much his.afcenfion into heaven, 
and his fejjion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a table-gefture, will hardly al¬ 
low this ufual way of fejjion. Brown's ’/nig. Errors; 

2. An affembly of magiftrates or fenators. 

They are ready t’appear 

Where you fhall hold your fejjion. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Summon a fefficn that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady. ~ Shakcjp. 

The old man mindful ftill of moan, 

Weeping, thus befpake the frjfion. Chapman's Hem. .Odyf . 

Of their fejjion ended they bid cry 
T he great refult. Milton. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian ftates, 

Nor herald fworn the JeJfton to proclaim. Poles Odyf. 

3. The fpace for which an affembly fits, without intermiffion 
or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rejected fhould be again preferred the fame fcf- 

f on - Clarendon. 

The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful affiftarice, 
in the fir fkfejfion, wherein the pope-s vicar declares that Me- 
letius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordination 
was never queftioned. Stilling feet. 

Many decrees are enabled, which at the next Jejfion are 


repealed. 


A 


orris . 


4. A meeting of juftices : as the feffions of the peace. 

Se'sterce. n. f [ fejlcrce, F rench ; fejhrtium, Lati n.] Among 
the Romans, a fum of about 81 . 1 s. 5 d. halfpenny Jter- 
fog- J Din. 

several of them would rather chufe a fum in feflsrce than 
in pounds flcrllng. Jddifm on Medals. 

To SET. v. a. preterite J fit ; part. paff. I am fet. [Satgan, 
or fatyan , Gothick; yercan, Saxon ; fetten, Dutch.] 

1. To place; to put in any fituadon or place; to put. 

E’re I could 

Give him that parting kifs which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakf. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adlion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conit able 
had fet me i’ tlv common flocks for a witch. Shakefp. 

They that are younger have me in derifion, whofe fathers 
I would have difdained to have fet with the dogs of my 
Hock. fob. xxx. 1. 

He that hath received his teflimony, hath fet to his feal, 
that God is true. John iii. 33. 

They have fet her a bed in the midfl of the /lain. Ezek. xxxii. 
God fet them in the firmament, to give light upon the 
earth. Gen. i. 17. 

In their fetting of their threfbold by my threfholds, they 
have defiled my holy name. Ezck. xliii. 8. 

I have fet thee for a tower among my people. Jer, vi. 27. 

By his aid afpiring 

To fet himfelf in glory above his peers. Milten. 

She fets the bar that caufes all my pain; 

One gift refufed, makes all their bounty-vain. Dryd. 

The lives of the revealers may be jufliy enough fet over 
againfl the revelation, to find whether they agree. A.tcrb. 

2 . To put into any condition, flate, or poflure. 

They thought the very diflurbance of things eflablifhed an 
hire fufficient to fet them on work. Hooker. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might he fet abroach ? Shakefp. 

Our princely general. 

Will give you audience; and wherein 
It fhall appear that your demands are juft. 

You fhall enjoy them ; ev’ry thing./*?/ off 
That might io much as think you enemies. Shakefp. 

This prefent enterprize fet off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman 

Is now alive. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had fet at li¬ 
berty, to return. Jer. xxxiv. 16. 

Every fabbath ye fhall fet it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 

I am come to fet a man at variance againfl his father. Mat. 
Thou fhalt pour out into all thofe veffels, and fet afide that 
which is full. 2 Kings iv. 4. 

The beauty of his ornament he fet in majefty, but they 
made images; therefore have I Jet it far from them. Ezek. 
The gates of thy land fhall be fet wide opea. Nah. iii. 13. 


are 


f 
range. 

. firyd. 
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j. he fatners nave eaten a four grape, and. the children’s 
e !■:! on cege. 

The tor.gue defileth the whole'body,- and film'd 7 
courfe of nature, and iz fi on hre ; of hell. % *••• 

'1 he fhipping might be ,et on work V 

porta'ti 6 ns from port to ptsrt. f ■ " j, . 

This wheel Jet ongoing, did poltr 

tians with fuch a tenipeft, as Padua and Trevlo-i/vere --7?' 
from them. ~ 

i ii.it tins may be done with the more advantage frd ' 
hours, mufl be fet apart fdrthis exaihiiinfion. ' * Dun' 
Finding the river fordable at khe Toot of the bridge Cfn 
over his horfe. ff f 

Equal fuccqfs had fit tbefe champions high, ^ Ua * 1 
And both refolv’d to ednquer, or' to die.' ° W .: 

Nothing renders a man fo'inc'dnfiderableV for it To-'hi'' 
above the meaner fort of edmpany, and makes Kim i nto L 
1 able to the better. Gtvern. of the Tongue 

Sonrc are retlaimed' bypunifhment, and fbnieare fet nL 
by good nature. J 1 

The fire was form’d, file fets the kettle on. 

Lcda’s prefent came, ' *'* 

To ruin I roy, and ft the world on flame. : R t O 

Set calf ( etimes ro fchodt, and let him be ; * 

In fir udted there in rules of hufbandry. 

Over labour’d with fo long a courfe, ' ’ 

5 Tis time to fet at eafe the fmoking hoi’fe. ' 

The punifn’d crime fhall fet my foul at eafe, 

And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. Dy\j 

' . Jove call’d in hafle j 

The fon of Maia with fevere decree, 

1 o kill the keeper, and to fet her free. BrA. 

If fuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured to befet 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it ftiould at firfl oaia 
entertainment. Tillctm. 

When the father looks four on the child, every body elfe 
fhould put on the fame coldnefs, till forgivenefs aiked, aiid a 
relocation of his fault has jet him right again, and reftored 
' him to his former credit. '' Locke onE'dhat. 

His pradlice mufl by no means crofs his precepts, unlefs.he 
intend to fet him wrong. Locke on Educat. 

If the fear of abfolute nnd irrefiflible power Jet it on upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to fi;.k the deeper. LccJu. 

When he has.once chofen it, itraifes defire that proportion'- 
ably gives him uneafinefs which determines his u ill, and fits 
him at v/ork in purfuit of his choice, oil all occafions. Loch. 

T his river, 

When nature’s felf lay ready to expire, 

Quench d the dire flame that fet the -world on fire. AMf. 

'i he many hofpitals every where erecled, ferve rather to en¬ 
courage idlenefs in the people than to fet them at work, dill 
A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to fet afide one half 
hour in the day to think of each other. Jdllf. 

Your fortunes place you far above the neceflity of learn¬ 
ing, but nothing can fet you above the ornament of it Felton. 

Their firfl movement and imprefled motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to Jet them ageing. Chc\r.c. 

Men of quality look upon it as one of theirdiflinguifhing 
privileges, not to fet other people at eafe , with the lofs of the 
leaft of their own. , Pope. 

I hat the wheels were but fmall, may be guefl'ed from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them off, and fetting them on. Pope. 

Be frequent in Jetting fuch caufes at work, whofe effecls 
you defire to know. Watts. 

3. 7 o make motionlefs ; to fix immoveablv. 

Struck with the fight, inanimate fhe feems. 

Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 

4. To fix; to flate by fome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bitterell 
terms'; which the gentleman with a fet geflure and counte¬ 
nance ftill foberly related, until the ordinary, driven at Iafl 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Came. 

The town of Bern has handfome fountains planted, at Jet 
diftances, from one end of the ftreets to the other. Jddijoiu 

5. To regulate; to adjuft. 

In court they determine the king’s good by his cleflres, 
which is a kind of fetting the fun by the dial. Suckling- 

God bears a different refpebt to places fet apart and ccnfe- 
crated to his worfhip, to what he bears to places defigned to 
common ufes. Santa- 

Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning and cookery, 
which by cuftom they are fet to. Locke. 

He rules the church’s bleft dominions, 

And fets men’s faith by his opinions. Prior. 

Againfl experience he believes. 

He argues againfl demonftration ; 

Plead’s when his reafon he deceives, 

And Jets his judgment by his paifion. Prior.' 

6. To fit to mufick ; to adapt with notes. 

Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lute. Dr pen. 

Grief 
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it 


Prior. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe; 

But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to fhow. 

Doth fet and fing my pain ; 1 

And by delighting many, frees again . V 

Grief, which verfe drd reftrain. Donne . J 

1 had one day fet the hundredth pfalm, and was Tinging the 
firfl: line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. Speft. 

7. To plant, not fow. 

Whatfoever fruit ufeth to be fet upon a root or a flip, if ii 
be fown, will degenerate. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory 

I proftrate fell, 

To fhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 

And Jet the bearded leek to which I pray’d. 

8. To imerfperfe or mark with any thing. 

As with liars, their bodies all 

And wings were fet with eyes. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly Jet, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

The body is fmooih on that end, and on this’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. Woodward. 

9. To reduce from a frablured or diflocated flate. . • 

Can honour fet to a leg ? no : or an arm ? no : honour hath 13 

no fkill in furgery then? no. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Confidering what an orderly life I had led, \ only com¬ 
manded that my arm and leg'fhould be fet y and my body 
anointed with oil Q Herbert. 

1 he fracture was of both the focils of the left leg : he had 
been in great pain from the time of the Jetting. ^IViJeman. 

Credit is gained by courfe of time, and fi'ldom recovers a 
ftrain; but it broken, is never well Jet again. Temple. 

10. To fix the atledlion; to determine the refolution. 

Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. q q j jjj 

They fhculd fet their hope in God, and not forget his 
works. pr j xxv j- • 

Becaufe fentence againft an evil work is not executed 
fpeeddy, the neart of men is fully fet in them to do evil. Eccl. 

Set to work millions of fpinning worms, 

That in their green fhops weave the fmooth hair’d filk 
I o deck her fons. 

Set not thy heart 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton. 

When we are well, our hearts arc /<?/, 

CW hr ^ VVe r Care T’r ^ be fiCh ° r S rCat * 

Jur hearts are fo much fit upon the value of the benefits 

received, that we never think of the beftower. L'PJlranre. 

’ ° f the ftlalIoweft > emptieft forrow, 

hich children vent for toys, and women rain 

cj° r triR f their fond hearts are fet on. Dryd. and Lee 

fotafteioTf our hearts only upon thefe things/nd be able 

hi P l eafure but what 15 fenfua! > we mold be extremely 
miferable when we come unto the other world, becaufe we 

ltm 1 meet with nothing to entertain curfelves. THlot fin 

Nofeoner ,s oneaaion difpatche.d, which we are Q, upon 

6 C f UnCa 7 Cfe ' S reai ^ t0 / rf us on work - ‘ Ah. 

certain inrir t0get r her / rf ° n trade and l ,rofit > often contraft a 
e /ain narrownefs of temper. /iirr 

0 J t ” take an in . n c tured P learure difappointing us in wh7i 

An E Up ,° n - SpAaif 

he better g ‘^r an j Wh ° P any dc S ree of cefleflion, cannot 
be better awakened to a fenfe of religion in General than hv 

y V ' n £ 10w d ,e minds of all mankind are let upon this ini 

tuneTowh C L C °;r r " ed Tr 1 ^ y0 " n g 

proyements in knlTedgt" thCy f f 

1 <■ To predetermine; to fettle. ° ^tjm. 

cerement/a^hofewr’T^ 1n fuch ^different 

Of fet Durnnf ' wIl ereof we difpute, did frame his people 
w hh any other'natiom ^ UttCF d,ffimilltude with Egyptians, or 

other op rputY" 1 / t "u ame ° f CHnon > and forg^Tthe 
Scholar. ^ f ’ 0 aew hls countr y fwain was no great 

12 Of e n a | bl i ft ; *° appoint; to fix - rtryden. 

^ is lhaJt'r/^/j U a e nd e ftan^ anCe f th ' S fervice ’ S™- 

an - d t0 da ^ncfs, and fearcheth 

« him/ rf hours for it - butX f r° mma,l h Up0n himfclf > 

tu . l ' e > let him take no c’.re fo/^ T" ‘ S a S reeable » his na- 
w,l 1 % to it of themfelveY fe y/ h c' neS = for his th oughts 
or ftudies will fuffice f * the f P aces of oth c*- bufmefs 

,0rUfinS/ " an< ^ peeferibed forms, there is no doubts 


S £ T >k ’ -ySg; 

that wholfome v/ords, being known, are apteft to excite judi¬ 
cious and fervent affeilions. * King Charles. 

His feed, when is not fet, fhall bruife my head. Milton . 

Though fet form.of prayer be an abomination, 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham. 
Set places and Jet hours are but parts of that worfhip we 
owe. South. 

That law cannot keep men from taking m(j>re ufe than you 
fit , the want of money being that alone which regul tes its 
price, will appear, if weconfider how hafd it is to fit a price 
upon unneceffiry commodities ; but how impoftible it is tojlet 
a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him fuch a tafk, to be done in fuch a time., Locke. 

As in the fubordinations of government the king is offended 
by any infults to an inferior magiftratc, fo the fo^ereign ruler 
of the uni verfe ‘is affronted by a breach of allegiance to thofe 
whom hp has fet over us. Addmn. 

1 3.\ce fet times Oi meditating oil what is future. Atterhury % 
Should a man go about, with never fo fet fludy and defign, 
to c.qfcribe fuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 
prefent eflablifhed, he could fcarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that wer e fo fit. ' Woodward. 

1 o exhibit; to difplay ; to propofe. With before . 

Through the variety of my reading, X fet before me many 
examples both of ancient and 3 at r times. " Bacon. 

Rejecfi. not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facrcd houfe ? 

Long has my foul defir’d this time and place, 

To/tf before your fight your glorious race. Dryden 

AH that can be done is to Jet the thing before men, and to 
offer it to their choice. ' . cr ;/ , . ■ 

Ay-.,., * ilLOt t 0)1 « 

A ipacious veil from his broad flioulders flew. 

That fet th’ unhappy Phaeton to view; 

1 he flaming chariot and the'ffeeds it fhew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 

IThen his fortun efets before him all 
The pomps and pleafures that his foul cap wifi:, 

-His rigid virtue will accept of none. 


Ml'.ion. 


Acldi r * 


tjon. 


it r - ? [Addfen's Cato. 

He (applies his not appearing in the prefent feene of adion 
yjetting his character before us, and continually forcing Jfis 
patience, prudence, and valour upon our obfervadon. Become 
r 4 - i o value; to effimate; to rate. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at nought ? 

o pluck down juftice from your awful bench. 

To trip the courfe of law ? Shah j R 

1 he backwardnefs parents fhew in divulgina their faults 
w,l make them/rt a greater value on their .Secht d^mfe£ 

opinionrf'others! * n '° re CarefU ‘ *° preferVe ti,e .8 ood 

Jl W * by , f r eral broken and will not only bt vif 

OU., but wea thy, popular, and every thing that has^ value 

€ UP Have I y ! r 1C - 7 ° rkl ’ W ? flla11 Hvc and die in miferv. Addf 
ave I not fet at nought my noble birth, 

A fpotlefs fame, and an unblemifh’d race, 

i he peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

v pi od, gal,ty has giv’n thee all. Powers Jane Shore 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays 7 
Blufh ln the rofe and in the diamond bJaz ) ^ 

Y e , P7 ze the longer effort of his powY, 

_ _ .p nd a wa ys f et the § em ab °ve the flow’r. 

15 - I o (take at play. 

hat (ad diforders play begets » 

Defp rate and mad, at length he fets 

if, T . ho ^ darts » whofe points make gods adore. 

wu £r ? Wa S er at dice anotheE 
Who/,/, me elfe ? I'll throw at all. 

17* I o fix in metal. 

1 hmk fo vaft a treafure as your fon 
00 great for any private man’s pofll-ffion ; 

And him too rich a jewel to be Id 
In vulgar metal, or vulgar ufe. n , 

■8. To TI "a" .*° “d’iS T f “ D'™ ^ 
think, bymiftl’cfertS 7 ° ^ ^ 1 

Adam, hard befit, replied. Ar . 

ZJl fiX ln an a,tihdal ma —> a ^ to pKjducTa particular 

20. SKtS: fere, ° r ^ theyba -/- gin, Pf 

Lord may bl/ffthTi.Ffu th -'t//'!~ nd upon ufur y> that the 
With whate’er gall them to ' D «*- 

again tofus'hndT 5 ' !P ° n thCm for £ oot, J and bring them 

2 ‘ . J er - xxiv. 6. 

Joy 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Shakefp; R. JI. 
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SET 

Joy lalutes me when I fit 
My bleft eyes on Amoret. 

11. To ofter for a price. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 
fuch an one fetteth his own foul to fale. Eccluf. x. 9. 

13. To place in order ; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be fet together, he was, 
S-vith infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and Tandy country, from Caire to Suetia. 

Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

14. To Ration ; to place. 

Coenus has betray'd 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid : 

Your friend was fet upon you for a fpy. 

And on his witnefs you are doom’d to die. Dryden. 

25. To oppofe. 

Will you fet your wit to a fool’s ? Shakefpeare. 

l6. To bring to a fine edge: as, to fet a razor. 

27. To Set about. To apply to. 

They fhould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 
fet themfelves about it. Locke. 

28. To Set againjl. To place in a Rate of enmity or oppofition. 

1 he terrors of God do fet themfelves in array agcfmjl me. 

fob vi. 4. 

The king of Babylon fet himfelf agalnft Jerufalem. Ezek. 
The devil hath reafon to jet himfelf againjl it ; for nothing is 
more deftruSlive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Du;pa. 

'There fhould be fuch a being as affifts us againft our worft 
enemies, and comforts us under our fharpeft fufi'erings, when 
all other things fit themfelves againjl us. Tilotfon. 

29. To Set againjl. To oppofe ; to place in rhetorical oppo¬ 
fition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is ft again/}, or 
compared with, the perifhing of the world in the conflagra¬ 
tion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

30. To Set apart. To negle£t for a feafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all other 
matters for that time Jet apart. Kno.les. 

31 .To Set a fide. To omit for prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldierfhip afide, and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shakefp. H. IV. 

In 1585 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Weft Indies} in the which I fet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My higheft intereft is not to be deceived about thefe mat¬ 
ters; therefore, Jetting afide all other confiderations, I will em- 
deavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotjcn. 

32. To Set afide. To reject. 

I’ll look into the pretenfions of each, and fhew upon what 
ground ’tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and fet afide all 
the reft. Woodward?s Nat. Hijiory. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted (lores and old ideas find : 

Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide. 

To tafte the true, or Jet the falfe afde. P/ior. 

33. To Set afide. To abrogate ; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englifh 
merchant, are now intirely Jet afule. Addifon. 

There may be 

Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force. 

As may ev’n fet afide this right of birth : 

If fons have rights* yet fathers have ’em too. R-we. 

He (hows what absurdities follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
, evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow, 
and confequently the truth of the dodlrine Jet afide by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury. 

34. To Set by. To regard ; to efteem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 
name was much fet by. 1 Sa. xviii. 30, 

35. To Set by. To reject or omit for the prefent. 

You (hall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue} though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we {hall fpeak in the proper place, were fet by, 
and not made part of the cafe. Bacon, 

ff. To Set down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 


SET 


take 


writing:. 

o 


They have fet down, that a rofe fet by garlick is fweeter, 
becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacon . 

Some rules were to be Jet down for the government of the 
arniv. Clarendon. 

I ftiall fet down an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural ftatefmen. Addifon. 

57. To Set down. To regifter or note in any book or paper; 
to put in writing. 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 
down for them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man, careful of virtuous converfation, ftudious of 
fefipture, and given unto any abftinence in diet, was fet down 
in his caleadar of fufpeckd Prifcilianifts. Hooker - 


One half of my commiflion, and fet down 
As beft thou art experienc’d, fince thou know’ft a' 
Thy country’s ftrength and weaknefs. Shak CoriHanus. 
The reafons that led me into the meaning which prevailed 
on my mind, are Jet down. Ltcke. 

Ari eminent inftance of this, to ft.ew what ufe can do, I 
Ihall fet down. Lode. 

I cannot forbear fitting down the beautiful defeription Clau- 
dian has made of a wild beaft, newly brought from the woods, 
and making its firft appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addifon. 

38. To Set down. 'Fo fix on a refolve. 

Finding him fo refolutely fet doivn , that he was neither by 
Fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. Knolles. 

39. To Set down. 'Fo fix; to eftablifh. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath fet down with himfelf, for himfelf to do 
all tilings by. Hooker. 

40. To Set forth. To publifh; to promulgate; to make ap¬ 
pear. 

My willing love, 

The rather by thefe arguments of fear. 

Set forth in your purfuit. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 

The poems, which have been fo ill fet forth under his name, 
are as he firft writ them. • Waller . 

41. To Set forth. Toraife; to fend out. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth fleets to 
defery the Teas. Abbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, J~etfilth 
by the Venetians. Knolles s tfffi. f the Lurks. 

They agreed, all with one confent, at a prefixed day, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before Jet forth , for the defence of the Chriftian religion. 

Knolles's Hi/lory of the hah, 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth. 

In hopes of Jetting one good dinner forth, 

’Tis downright madnefs. Dryden's Juvenal. 

42. To Set forth. To difplay; to explain. 

As for words to fet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted fhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Spenftr. 

So little have thefe falfe colours difhonoured painting, that 
they have only ferved to Jet forth her praife, and to make her 
merit further known. Dryden s Dufrejny. 

43. To Set firth. To arrange ; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll fet forth 
In beft appointment all our regiments. Shakefp. K. John. 

44. To Set forth. To (how ; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monftrous, and what unto a 
miracle fets firth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himfelf. Browne . 

Whereas it is commonly forth green or yellow, it is in¬ 
clining to white. Brown s Vi ulg. Err. 

To Jet forth great things by fmall. Milton. 

The two humours of a chearful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well fet forth here for our 
inftrudtion. L Efiranzt . 

45. To Set forward. To advance; to promote. # t 

They yield that reading may fet forward , but not begin tne 

work of falvation. Hooker. 

Amongft them there are not thofe helps which others have, 
to fet them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa¬ 
rently or can be fufficiently proved effectual, and generally ht 
to fet forward godlinefs, either as betokening the greatnefs 0 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concur- 
ing with celeftial impreffions in the minds of men, niay^ e re 

verently thought of. _ ^ l00 J r f 

They mar my path, they fet forward my calamity. J 0i ’' 

Dung or chalk, applied leafonably to the roots of trees, ot 
fet them forwards. Bacon s Eat. HJ or,, 

46. To Set in. To put in a way to begin. 

If you pleafe to affift and fit me in, I will recoiled m} - 

felf. . # . 

47. To Set off. To decorate; to recommend; to adorn, 

embellifh. It anfwcrs to the French re lever. 

Like bright metal on a fulleli ground. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attra£l more eyes. 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it cff. Sha • 

The prince put thee into my fervice for no ot er re 
than me #. 

Neglecft not the examples of thofe that have Carrie 
felves ill in the fame place; not to fet off thyfclf by taxing 
memory, but to direct thyfelf what to avoid. 

May you be happy, and your forrows paft Waller* 
Set off thofe joys I wjfh may ever laft. ^ 

The figures of the groupes muft contraft each o ^ 
their feveral pofitions: thus in a play fome characters ^ . 

railed to oppofe others, and to fet them r ff • ' 

n hs 



SET 

■■j-jjg men, whole hearts are aimed at, are the occaiiort that 
0 r,c part of the face lies under a kind of difguife, while the 
other is fo much fit off, and adorned by. the owner. Addifon. 

Their women are perfect miftrefles in Brewing themfelves 
to the beft advantage : they are always gay and fprightly, and 
,fooff the Worft faces with the beft airs. Addifon. 

** Lhe general good fenfe and worthinefi of his character, 
makes his friends obferve thefe little Jingularities as foils, that 
rather Jet off than blemifh his good qualities. Adaifin. 

The work will never take, if it is not fet off with proper 
feenes* Addifon„ 

CJaudian fits off his defeription of theEridanus with ail the 
poetical dories. _ Addifon on Italy. 

.3. To Set on or upon* To animate; to inftigate ; to incite. 
You had either never attempted this change, Jet on, with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with difpair. Sidney. 

Fie upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon die watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caft; and even now he fpake 
Iago fet him on. Shakefp. Othello . 

"Thou, traitor, haft fet on thy wife to this. Shakcfpeare. 
Baruch fiiicth thee on againft us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans. . Jer. xliii. 3. 

He fnoeld be thought to be mad, or fit on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Clarcn. 
In oppofition fits 

Grim death, my fon and foe, who fets them on. Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs and Jet on by mifinformation. South's Scrm. 

The (kill ufed in dreffing up power, will ferve only to 
give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition what can this 
do but Jet men on the more eagerly to fcramble ? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that fets eve ry 
particular perfon upon making a higher figure than is confident 
with his revenue. Addifon. 

47. To Set on or upon. To attack ; to afiault. 

I here you miffing me, f was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefcntly fet upon another 
ihip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to 
" the (word. Sidney. 

Caflio hath here been fit on in the dark : 

He’s almoft (lain, and Rodorigo dead. Shake/. Othello. 

So other foes may fit upon our back. Shakejp. H. VI. 

Alphonfus, captain of another of the galleys, fufrering his 
men to draggle too far into the land, was fet upon by a Turk- 
ifh pyrate, and taken. Knolles. 

Of one hundred fhips there came fcarce thirty to work: how- 
beit with them, and fuch as came daily in, we Jet upon them, 
and gave them the chace. Bacon's War with Spain. 

If I had been fit upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
. that evil by this which I now fuffer. . Taylor. 

■ W hen once I am fief upon, ’twill be too late to be whetting 
.when I fhould be fighting. L'EJlrange. 

When fome rival power invades a right, 

FWesfet on flics, and turtles turtles fight. * Garth's Difpenf. 
50. To Set on. To employ as in a talk. 

S f : m th 7 wile t’ obferve. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Sti on or upon. I o fix the attention ; to determine to 
any thing with fettled and full refolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more fet ufon her 
good than your own, and to bear a tenderer refpe& to her 
honour than your fatisfa&ion. Sidney. 

Some I found wond’rous harfh, 

Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milton. 
52. To Set out. To aflign ; to allot. 

♦1 , U , nab ! e t0 ** erve an .V longer, or willing to fall to 

tnritt, fhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 

Detter rate than others, to whom the fame (hall be fet out. S»enL 

I he fquanng of a man’s thoughts to the lot that provi- 

;■ dc ”y ehas /^ out for him is a bleffing. L'Ejlrange 

53 - To Set out. To publifh. & grange. 

tinn z 1 ) 1 uf \ n0 u th f r authorlt y than that excellent proclama- 
b ^ he , k), ;g firft year of his reign, and an- 

n.xed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon. 

confin fh ° U d h a ° Ut t0 the worId b y an an grv whig, the 

month UCnCe mu ^. be a con foementcf our friend for fome 
months more to his garret. ,y. 

LT- mL ^ 0 ,nar * C ky boundaries or diftinclions of 

*£&£ P , IaC n e ’ T k r" tIlUS , for determi ™« portions of 
f’r 1 i n- te au )' des fpace and duration, fet out or fumofed 

Talwll^ thC boundabes tfe 

eacn a twofold acceptat.on. V, 

5 a- U Set mt . To adorn; to embellifh. 

can beconic W ° man> * 3 Hch with jewels, nothing 

56 ' To ™'-e; to equip. 

neceffit, pretcnd tk( T could f et in cafe of great 

Eh,rty men of war - a sanies. X 

57 - r. Set w( . ToDiowj to difplay; to recotmuT 


SET 

Barbarofta, in his difeourfes concerning the conqueft of 
Africk, fet him out as a raoft fit inftrument for iubdumg the 
kingdom of Funis. Knolles . 

I couldy^/ out that beft fide of Lather, which our author, in 
the picture he has given us of him, has thrown into fha^e, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. Atterb. 

58. To Set out. To fhow; to prove. 

Thofe very reafons fet out how heinous his fin was. Atterb. 

59. To Set up. To ered ; to eftablifh newly. 

There are many excellent inftitutions of charity lately^ 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu¬ 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education ot 
poor children. ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

Who could not win the mi fire fs, woo’d the maid, 

'Set up themfelves, and drove a fep'rate trade. rope. 

60. To Set up. To build ; to eredl. 

Their ancient habitations they negle£l, 

And fit up new: then, if the echo like not 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben . / cbnfon s Catil. 
Jacob took the (lone, that he had for his pillow, a nd fit it 
up for a pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 

Saul fet him up a place, and is pafied on, and gone down 
to Gilgaj. 1 Sa. xv. 12. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchfafes 
Among them to j"et up his tabernacle. Milt oris Po.fadi;e Lofl. 
Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them. Stillinyfieet. 

Statues were Jet up to all thofe who had made themfelves, 
eminent for any noble a If ion. Dryden. 

I fhall fhew you how to Jet up a forge, and what tools ybu 
muft ufe. ’ McxorTs Mecb. Exer . 

Patrons, who fneak from living worth to dead, 

With-hold the penfion, and Jet up the head. Pope. 

61. To Set up. Toraife; to exalt; to put in power. 

He was fkilful enough to have lived ftiji, if knowledge 
could be fit up againft mortality. Shakefpcare. 

I'll tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, an dJet up 
the throne of David over Ifrael. > 2 Sa. iii. 10. 

Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take off the 
major number, the lefler would govern ; nay, if you could 
takeoff all, they would fit up one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer took all occafions of Jetting up his.own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs; Dryd. 

Whatever pra£lical rule is generally broken, it cannot be 
fuppofed innate; it being impoffible that men fhould, without 
fhame or fear, f&rondly break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had fit up. Locke. 

62. ToS) T up. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, Ihaken me to pieces, and 
fit me up for his mark. Job xvi. 12. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bac. 

Thy father’s merit fets thee up to view. 

And (hows thee in the faireft point of light, 

T o make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addifon'. 

63. To Set up. To place in repofe ; to fix ; to reft. 

Whilft we fit up our hopes here, we do not fo ferioufly, as 

we ought, confider that God has provided another and better 
place for us. Wake. 

64. To Set up. To raife by the voice. 

My right eye itches, fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; 

I’ll fit up fuch a note as fhe (hall hear. Dryden. 

65. To Set up. To advance ; to propofe to reception. 

The authors that fit up this opinion were not themfelves 

fatisfied with it. Burnet's 7 heory of the Earth. 

66. To Set up. To raife to a fufficient fortune. 

In a foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one lucky hit 
fets up a man for ever. ■ L'EJlrange . 

To Set. v. n. 

1. To fall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 

The fun was fit. Gen. xxviii. 1 r. 

Whereas the fitting of the pleiades and feven ftars is de- 
figned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never fit. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

That fun once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. WalLr. 

Now the latter watch of wafting night, 

And fitting liars, to kindly reft invite. Dryden's dEn , 

Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 

When pale Orion fits in wintry rain. 

Than (land thefe troops. Dryden's Ain: 

My eyes no object met. 

But diftant Ikies that in the ocean fit, Dryden's Ind. Emp . 

I he Julian eagles here their wings difplay, 

Ami there \\\s.e Jetting ftars the Dear lay. ' 'Garth's Ovid. 

2. i o be fixed hard. 

gathering arid ferring of the fpirits together to refift, 
maketh the teeth to fit hard one againft another. Bacd. 

3. lo be extinguilhed or darkened, as the fun at night. 

Ahijah could not fee; forlis eyes were ft, by reafon of his 
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SET 

4. To fit mufick to words. : ' ” ■ - r . 

ThaH might Eng it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note : your la^dv(hip can Jet. 

’ As little by fitch toys as maybe poffibJe. Shahcfpcare. 

5* T o become not fluid. 

T hat fluid fubfiance in a few minutes begins to JcJ as the 
trade 1 men ipeatt 5 that is, to exchange its fluidify for firm- 

I l efs - . w ' Beyle. 

6. I o begin a journey. 

So let him land, 

And folemnly fee him Jet on to London. Shakejp- H. V. 

On Wcdnefday next, Harry, thou (halt Jet forward*, 

On Thitrfday we ourfelves will march. Shakepeare. 

The king is Jet from London, and the fcene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. ShakeJ. Hen. V. 

7. To go, or pafs, or put one’s felf' into any date or’pofiure.- 

The faithlefs pirate foon will Jet to fea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 

When Jets he forward ? 

— He is near at hand. DrydeAs fnd Emp. 

He with forty of his gallies, in mod warlike manner ap¬ 
pointed, Jet forward with Solyiivan’s ambafiador towards Con- 
Rantinople. _ Knottes's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

T ° catch birds with a dog that Jets them, that L, lies down 
and poirt^ them out; and with a large net. 

When I go a hawking or Jc’ti»g, 1 think myfelf beholden 
to him that allures me, that in fuch a field there is a covey of 
partridges. ^oyle. 

9. To plant, not fow. 

In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget, 

To fow dry, and Jet wet. Old Proverb. 

10. It is commonly ufed in converfation for//, which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, is fometimes found in authors. 

If they Jet down before’s, ’fore they remove, 

Bring up your army. ' Shakjpcare. 

1 r. To apply one’s felf. 

If he Jets induftrioufly and fincerely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Ohrid, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him. Hammond. 

12. To Set about . To fall to; to begin. 

"We find it mod hard to convince them, that it is neceflary 
now, at this very prefent, to Jet about it: we are thought a 
little too hot and hady, when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have fo much time before 
them to do it in. Calamy’s Sermons. 

How prepoderous is it, never to Jet about works of charitv, 
whild we ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 

13. lo Set in. To fix in a particular date. 

When the weather was Jet in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnifhed by great maf- 
ters. Add Jo ns Spectator. 

As November fet in with keen frods, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera¬ 
tion than freezing with more or Iefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis's Voyage. 

A dorm accordingly happened the following day ; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to fet in. Gulliver's Travels. 

T 4. To Set on or upon. To begin a march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 

Be’t your charge 

To fee perform’d the tenor of our word : 

Set on Shakcjfeare s Henry IV. 

He that would ferioufly Jet upon the fearch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 

The underdanding would prefently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then Jet upon fome new inquiry. Locke. 

15. To Se t on. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anfwer we will Jet on them. Shah. Hen. IV. 

16. To Set out. To have beginning. 

If any invidble cafualty there be, it is quedionable whether 
its activity only Jet out at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Brown's Vulg. Eirours. 

The dazzling ludre to abate. 

He Jet not out in all his pomp and date,. 

Clad in the milded lightning, Addjon. 

T 7. To Set out. To begin a journey. 

At their Jetting out they mud have their commiflion from 
the king. Bacon. 

I fhall put you in mind where you promifed to Jet out , or 
begin your fird Rage. Elammond. 

Me thou think’R not flow. 

Who fince the morning-hour Jet out from heav’n. 

Where God refides, and ere mid-day arriv’d . 

In Eden. Milton's Par ad. Lojl. 

My foul then mov’d the quicker pace ; 

Your’s fird Jet out , mine reach’d her in the race. Dry den. 
Thefe dfxflrines, laid down for foundations of any feience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we mud 
jet out , and look no farther backwards. Locke. 
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He that Jets out 'upon weak legs will nr>t only gk farther h 
grow dronger too, than one who with firm fiml.s on/fits 

For rhefe reafons I Ala'll Jet o 4 for London to-morrcw^* 
1.00k no more, on man in the firffc Xfcfgfe 0 f his exi&nce* 
lrj his Jetting out for et^hiity. ° Addif' 

if we flacken our arms, and drop our onr-s we flMl be 
ried back to the place- from whence weiuR ,ei out *' • 

18. TVSet ,«t. To'begin the w„rM. ' . 7 "' 

Eudoxus, at his firft felting mt, threw himfelf into .court. 

r . , , Add Jon's Spfiftor 

Eugenio Jet cut from the fame university, and about the 

• fame time with Corufodes. ^ , g-y 

jg. 7 o Set Jo. To apply himfelf to. 

I may appeal to fome, who have made this their bufineft 
whether it go not againif the hair with them to Jet to any tiling 

Cil f\ Government of - the Tongue 

20. 1 0 Set up. To begin a trade openly. 

We have dock enough to Jet up with, capable of infinite 
advancement, and vet no leis capable of total decay. 

Decay if Bid". 

A man of a clear reputa ion, though this baric be.fpflt yet 
he faves his cargo 5 has fomething left towards Jetting up ayain 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only from his 
own indudry, but the friend/hip of others. Gov. oftbcTorp^ 
Thofe who have once made their.court to thofe mi&efles 
without portions, the mules, are never like to Jet up for for- 
tunes. ' p o j. 

1 his habit of writing and difeourfing was acquired during 
mv apprenticefhip in London, and a long refidence there after 
I had Jet up for myfclf. Swift- 

21. To Set up.. To begin a project of advantage. ; 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, Jetting up i or him- 

felf after the death of his mader, perfuaded his°pnncipal offi¬ 
cers to lend him great fums ; after which they were forced .to 
follow him for their own fecurity. Arbuthn.t. 

A feverc treatment might tempt them to Jet up for a repub- 

_ Addijon on Italy. 

22. To-S et up. To profefs publickly. 

_ Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit; 

Now w efet up for tilting in the pit. Dryden, 

Can Polyphemus, or Antipbates, 

Who gorge themfelves with man } 

Set up to teach humanity, and give, 

By their example, rules for us to Jive? Dryd. Juvenal. 
It is found by experience, that thofe men who jet up lot 
morality, without regard to religion, are generally but vir¬ 
tuous in part. ~ Swiji 

Set. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made in 
confequence of fome formal rule. 

Rude am I jn my fpeech, 

And little blefs’d with the jet phrafe of peace. Shak. Othello. 

^ h’ indiflment of the good lord Hadir.gs, 

In a Jet hand fai rly is ingrojs’d. ShakeJ. Richard HI. 

He would not perform that fervice by the hazard of one fet 
battle, but by dallying od' the time. Knolles. 

Set fpeeches, and a formal tale. 

With none but datefmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 

In ten Jet battles have we driv’n back 
I hefe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. Dryden. 
What we hear in converfation has this general advantage 
over Jet difeourfes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more 
to the beauty and elegance of the compofure than to the mat¬ 
ter delivered. Roms. 

o 

Set. n. J. [ from the verb. ] 

1. A number of things fuited to each other ; a number of things 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated from the reft. 

Senfations and padions feem to depend upon a particular^/ 
of motions. Collier. 

All corpufcles of the fame Jet or kind agree in every 
thing. Woodward. 

’Tis not a ft of features or complexion, 

The tindture of a fkin, that I admire. Addifon. 

I (hall here lay together a new /ct of remarks, and obf’erve 
the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch prejudices. Addijon. 

Homer introduced that monffrous character to fihow the 
marvellous, and paint it in a new Jet of colours. BrpfiW- 
He mud change his comrades ; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There mud another Jet be found. Swift- 

They refer to thofe criticks who are partial to fome parti¬ 
cular Jet of writers to the prejudice of others. Bo’.t- 

Perhaps there is no man, nor Jet of men, upon earth, 
whole fentiments I intirely follow. Waits. 

2. Any thing not fown, but put in a date of fome growth into 
the ground. 

’Tisraifed by Jets or berries, like white thprn, and lies the 
fame time in the ground. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

3. The apparent fall of the fun, or other bodies of heaven, 
below the horizon. 

The 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fety 
And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives fiscal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shall. R. IL, 
When the battle’s loll and won. 

__That will be ere Jet of fun. ShakeJ. Macbeth. 

Before Jet of fun that day, I hope to reach my Winter- 
quarters. _ Atterbury to Ptpe. 

a. A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal Jet , 

Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden. 
5. A game. 

" Have I not here the bed cards for the game, 

To win this eafy match plaid for a crown ? 

And (hall I now give o’er the yielded Jet ? Sbakejpcare. 

When we have match’d our rackets to thefe balls, 

We will, in France, play a Jet 

Shall drike his father's crown into the hazard. Shak. H. V. 
Seta'ceoUS. adj [ Jeta , Latin.] Bridly; fet with drong 
' hairs; confiding of drong hairs. 

The parent infedl, with itsdifF [ctaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into 
the very pith. Derham. 

Se'ton. n.f [ Jeton , French, from Jeta , Latin.] 

A feton is made when the fkin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a twid of filk or hair, that hu¬ 
mours may vent themfelves. Farriers call this operation in 
cattle rowelling. SQumy. 

I made a feton to give a vent to the humour. TVLeman. 
If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora¬ 
tion in the lower part by a Jeton-needle with a tvvided filk. 

Wijcman s Surgery. 

Sette'e. n.f. A large long feat with aback to it. 

Shatter, n.f. [from jet.’J 

1 . One who fets. 

When he was gone I cad this book away : I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 
the only fetter on to do it. AJcham. 

, Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings! ShakeJ H. VI. 
He feemeth to be a fetter forth of drange gods. Adis xvii. 

2. A dog who beats the field, and points the bird for the fportf- 
men. 

3. A man who performs the office of a fetting dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 

Another fet of men are the devil’s Jettersj who continually 
Ixat tneir brains how to draw in fome innocent unguarded 
heii it.to their fielhlh net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circumftances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 

Setterwort. n.f. An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 
Setting Dog. n. f [cane Jentacchione , Ital. Jetting and dog.] 

A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 

Will, obliges young heirs with a fetting dog he has made 
nimfelf. " 

(*TV‘r'''T'T rp r p 7 m fi&uljOYl* 

1 i LL - n -f- Sax.] A feat; a ! ench; fomething 

to fit on. D 

110m the bottom to tire lower fettle fhall be two cubits. 

... Eztk. xliii. 14. 

i iie man, their hearty welcome fird expred, o 

A comiflon J'ettle drew for either gued, *■ f 

Inviting each his weary limbs to°red. Dryden S 

To Se ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

^diftufbance 1 ^ ^ after a tilTle of ^ttuation or 

I will fettle you after your old edates, and will do better 
unto you than at your beginnings. Ezek. xxxvi. 1 1. 

J n hope to find 

Better abode, and my affliefed powers 
, f n fettle here. 7r , 

2 ‘ I o fix in any way of life. 1 ‘ 

/ ! - C father the time drew on 

jU^tng in the world his only f on . Dryden 

1 o fix in an v place. ^?yata. 

Settl'd in his face I fee 
bad refolution. 

4 - I'o eftabWh; to confirm. ' Mdt0n - 

Jultice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d: 
ner will alone could fettle or revoke, 
r AR , d ,aw ’was fix’d by what dre lated fpoke. p r ; hr 

5 - ro„«ermi„e, to affirUSj to free from 'a m bi r ui,y.' 

tl C j ud ^V rOUblerome ’ and t ‘ 1ere fore 
,"’ lnk f he y be excufed from Ruling the 


complex ideas of mixed t»W 

a very great light to hiitbry, in confirm 


Medals 


give 


Locke. 


■ fuch DaflW’sas are t L ’ u S T in confirming 

told after diM^™ *"*»$ 

° t ’ , t0 ™ ake ccrtaii ’ or unchangeable. 

His b.nifli d gods rcltor'd to rites divine 
Amlyt/t,’,/ fm-e fuc ce ffi 0n in his line. ’ n r 

- • -you will not take fome care to fettle our language' Ji 
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put it into a date of continuance, your memory dial! not he 
preserved above an hundred years, further than by imperfect 
tradition. * Swift. 

7. To fix; not to fufFer to continue doubtful in opinion, or dc- 
fultory and wavering in conduct. 

This, bv a fettled habit in things, whereof we have fre¬ 
quent experience, is.performed fo .quick;, that we take that for 
the perception of our fenfation which is. an idea formed by 
our judgment. ’ Locke. 

A pamphlet that talks of flavery, France, and t-he- pre¬ 
tender ; they defire no more: it will fettle the wayffing, and 
confirm the doubtful. - Swift. 

8 . I'o make clofe or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, t:,at the rain may fettle the turf b.edirc 

the Spring. ....... Mortimer's Husbandry. 

9. To fix unalienably by legal fan£tions.. 

I have given him the parfonage of the parifh, and, becaufe 

I know his value, have jet tied upon him. a good annuity for 
life. 1 Addforis Spectator. 

10. To fix infcparably. 

Exalt your paffion by directing and fettling it upon-fin object, 
the due contemplation of whofe lovelinefs may cure perfeiSlly 
all hurts received from mortal beauty. . . B'.y’e. 

11. To affect fo as that the dregs or impurities fink to the 
bottom. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working Teas fettle and purge the wine. Davies. 

12. To compote; to put into a Race of caimnefs. 

Av hen thou art Jettling thyfelf to thy devotions, imagine 
thou heareft thy Saviour calling to thee, 2s he did to iMartha, 
Why art thou fo careful ? Dup«a. 

To Se'ttle. v. n. - / 

1. To fubfide; to fink to the bottom and repofe there. 

This is mere moral babble, and direcl 
Againft the canon laws of our foundation: 

I muff not fuller this; yet ’ris the lees 

And Jett lings of a melancholy blood. Milt-.-n. 

2. To Iofe motion or fermentation; to depofitc faices at the 
bottom. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam ; 

But fwce this mefiage came, you fink and Jefi/e, 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

. A government, upon fuch occasions, is always thick before 
Hpttles. Addijon's Freeholder. 

3. io hx ones felf; to effablifli a refidence. 

The Spinetae, defended from the Pelefgi, fettled at'the 
mouth of the river Po. ^ Arbutbnot. 

4. 1 o chu.e a method of life ; to eftablifh a domcfiick Rate. " 

As people marry now, and fettle , 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houfhold cares, 

DiRurb the godhead’s foft affairs. Prior. 

5 • To become fixed fo as not to change. 

Tlie wind came about and fe/t/od In the Weft, fo as we 
could make no way. Bacm. 

b. to quit an irregular and defultory for a methodical life. 

7. I o take any laRing ffate. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which fettled by degrees into a firm 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
According to laws eftablifl.eJ by the divine wifdom, it was 
wrought by degrees from one form into another, ’till it let tied 
at length into an habitable earth. dfrnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitifh by 
1 WnLt , " f . c,rcuI atron it runs through all the intermediate 

thrm HT Ume ha : hw ° rn ° ut thcir natural vanity, and taught 
them difcretion, their fpiidnefs/^ on its proper object. Spied}. 

Warm d in the biam the brazen weapon lies, ' 

And Blades eternal/,///, o’er his eyes. Pote 

9. 1 o grow calm. ™ 

Tiil the fury of his highnefs fettle, 

,a ^ me not before him. Sbakejpeare's Vinter') Tale. 

10. To make a jointure for a wife. 

Hefighs with moft fuccefs that////,j well. Garth 

1 1. To crack as work finks. * 

tlKcrZ Pa ^ being and the other d T 5 occafions its fet- 

thananother> 

Thefta «of being feuled': 

its liSafe t 

contemns. V., re jccts and 

St'TTLEMtNT. n.f. [homfettle.] K >M%»‘es, 

'• i ke a< 5 °f fettling; the ftate of being fettled 

'A??fl° f V “’ S ym* b >' le § al fenaion. 

/ ; ,0 cks, my fields, my woods, my paftures take 
V Kh fettled £ g 00d as ^ 

’J * 

3 - A 
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3. A jointure granted to a wife, 

Strephon figh’d fo loud and ftrong, 

He blew a fettlement along ; 

And bravely drove his rivals down 

With coach and fix, and houfe in town. Swifi. 

4. Subfidence; dregs. 

Fullers earth left a thick fettletrient. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. Act of quitting a roving for a domefticlc and methodical 
life. 

Every man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or fettlement in the world. Id Ef range. 

6. A colony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 

Se'twal. n.f An herb. Dili. 

SE'VEN. adj. [peopon, Saxon.] 

1. Four and three;'one more than fix. It is commonly ufed in 
poetry as one fyllable. 

Let ev’ry man be mafter of his time 
’Till feven at night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Of every clean beaft thou fhalt take to thee by /evens. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he overthrew and 
cruelly murdered, with his feven children. Raleigh. 

Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe; 

And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. Dryden's AEn. 

Se'venfold. adj. [feven and fold. ] Repeated feven times; 
having feven doubles. 

Upon this dreadful beaft with fevenfold head, 

He fet the falfe Duefla for more awe and dr£ad. Fa. Sfucen. 

The ftvenfold fhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Not for that filly old morality. 

That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 

Mourn I, that I thy fevenfold chain have loft. 

Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter coft. Donne. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage. Milton. 

Fair queen, 

Who fway’ft the feeptre of the Pharian ifle. 

And feu'nfold falls of difemboguingNile. Dryden. 

Se'venfold. adv. Seven times. 

Whofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 
fevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight fevenfold. Milton. 

Se'vennight. n.f. [feven uni night.'] 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the week to the next day 

y- of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 

numbered according to the practice of the old northern na¬ 
tions, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts with the fword and lance, main¬ 
tained for a Jevennight together. Sidney. 

Iago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A fe'nnight' s fpeed. Shak. Othello. 

Shining woods ; laid in a dry room, within a Jevennight loft 
their fhining. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

2 . We ufe Hill the word fevennight or fe'nnight in computing 
time : as, it happened on Monday was fevennight , that is, on 
the Monday before lajl Monday ; it will be done on Monday 
fevennight , that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This c<mes from one of thofe untucker’d ladies whom you 
were fo {harp upon on Monday was feennight. Addif. 

Se'venscore. adj. [Seven and fore.] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till file was feven- 
fcore years old, did dentire twice or thrice; calling her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

Seventeen, adj. [peoponryne, Saxon.] Seven and ten; fe¬ 
ven added to ten. 

Seventeenth, adj. [yeoponreopa, Saxon.] The feventh af¬ 
ter the tenth ; the ordinal of feventeen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the Jeventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. Gen. vii. 11. 

The concfueft of Ireland was pcrfe&ed by the king in the 
feventeenth year of his reign. Judge Hale. 

Se'venth. adj. [peopopa, Saxon.] The ordinal of feven; 
the firft after the fixth. 

The child born in the feventh month doth commonly 
well. Bacon. 

So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 

Provided for the fventh neceflity : 

Taught from above his magazines to frame; 

That famine was prevented e’er it came. Dryd. 

2 . Containing one part in Jeven. 

Thy air is like the firft : 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you fhew me this? A fourth? Start, eye 1 
What! will the line ftretch to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shakefp. 

Seventhly, adv. [fromfeventh.] In the feventh place ; an 
ordinal adverb. 

1 Seventhly* living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 
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Seventieth, aij. [From fwmty J The tenth feven timet re 
peated the ordinal of feventy. " 

SeVenty. adj. [Hanbyeoponztj, Saxon.] Seven times ten. 

Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, hut that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mafter all, 

From twelve to feventy Sbabfy. C„rU, m . 

We call not that death immature, if a man lives till 
verity. Talar 

The weight of feventy winters preft him down, 

He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. £)r\d 

In the Hebrew, there is a particle confiding but of one 
fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up feventy feveral 

Significations. I**,. 

1 o bE ver. v. a. [ fevrer , Frencn ; feparo , Latin.] 

1. I o part by vi lence from the reft. 

^Forgetful queen, who fevered that bright head. 

Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. Granv. 

2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 

I hey are not fo far disjoined and fevered , but that they 
come at length to meet. * Hooker. 

Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, "tis a fuff’rance panging. 

As foul and body’s fed ring. Shakefp. Hen. VIH. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held ; our fver'd navy too 
Have knit again, and float. ‘ Shakefp. Ant. andClep, 
What thou art is mine: 

Our flate can net be fever'd, we are one, 

One flefh ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfelf. ATillbn. 

3. Tofeparate; to put in different orders or places. 

Tne angels Fhall fever the wicked from among thejuft Mat. 

He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 

Where fever'd from the reft the warrior fouls remain’d. Dryd, 

4. To feparate by chimical operation. 

This axiom is of large extent, and would be fveredmi 
refined by trial. Bacon. 

5. Fo disjoin, to difunite. 

Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the Jevering clouds in yonder eaft. Shakcjp, 
How ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftradl. 

So fhould my thoughts be j'evcr'd from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
T he knowledge of themfelves. Shakf. 

T he medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin¬ 
ciples, and may therefore ufefully be fought for in that prin- 
ciple Jever'd from the others. Boyle. 

6. To keep diftin< 51 ; to keep apart. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfefl fun ; 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But Jever'd in a pale clear-fliining Iky. Shatefp. 

I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies {hall be 
there. Exod. viii. 22.’ 

To Se'ver. v.n. To make a feparation; to make a partition. 
The Lord lliall fever betweea the cattle of Ifirael and of 
Egypt. Exod. ix. 4. 

There remains fo much religion, as to know how to fever 
between the ufe and abufe of things. E Charles. 

Better from me thou Jever not. Milion. 

SeVeral adj. [from Jever.] 

1. Different; diftindt; unlike one another. 

Divers forts of beafts came from feveral parts to drink; and 
fo being refreftied, fall to couple, and many times vvith/L 
vcral kinds. Bacon's Nat. Hfl. 

The conqweft of Ireland was made piece and piece, byfi- 
veral attempts, in feveral ages. Davies's Hi/, of Ireland. 
Four feveral armies to the field are led. 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 

2. Divers; many. It is ufed in any number not large, and more 
than two. 

This country is large, having in it many people, and J iV f 
ral kingdoms. Abbot's Dfcript. of tne Ik or • 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft alcribe. Adi: ton. 

We might have repaired the lofles of one campaign by t e 
advantages of another, and after ftveral victories gained ovet 
us, might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. AdnJ. 

3. Particular; fingle. 

Each feveral fhip a victory did gain, , 

As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. 

4. DiftinH; appropriate. r 

The parts and paffages of ftate are fo many, as to expre 5 
them fully, would require a feveral treadle. Davies s Benin • 
Like things to like, the reft to feveral place 

Difpartcd. ' ***? 

Each might his fev'ral province well command. 

Would all but ftoop to what they uoderftand. °P 


Would all but ltoop to wnat tney uoaeriiaou. - / 

SeVeral. n.f [from the adj.] _ . 1 

1 . A ftate of feparati n ; or partition. This fuBffantive has a p 

raI * More 


a 



Tujfer. Ilufantl. 
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More profit is quieter found 
Where paftures in feveral be, 

Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 

2. Each particular fingly taken. 

This by f une fevcrals 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower meffes 
Perchance are to this bufmefs purblind. Shakefp. 

There was not time enough to hear 
The fevcrals. Shakefp. 

That will appear to be a methodical fucceflive obfervation 
of thefe fevsrais, as degrees and fteps preparative the one 
to the other. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Several of them neither rofe from any confpicuous family, 
nor left anv behind them. Addifon's Freeholer. 

o. An inclofed or feparate place. 

They had their feveial for heathen nations, their feveral 
for the people of their own nation, their feveral for men, their 
feveral for women, their feveral for their priefts, and for the 
high prieft alone their feveral. Hooke,)'. 

4, Inclofed ground 

There was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, but imme¬ 
diately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One 
faid to him, your lor ; fhip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh flood, by and faid, there is no beaft, that if you take him 
from the common, and put him into the feveral, but will wax 
fat. Bacon. 

Severally, adv. [from feveral] Diftinddy; particularly; 
feparately ; apart from others. 

Confider angels each of them feverally in himfelf, and their 
law is, all ye his angels praife him. Hooker. 

Nature and leripture, both jointly and not feverally , either 
of them, be fo compieat, that unto everlafting felicity we 
need not the knowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 
eaiily furnifh bur minds with. Hooker. 

Th’ apoftles could not be confin’d 
To thefe or thofe, but feverally defign’d 
Their large commifiion round the world to blow. Dry*}. 
We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the faireft bodies feverally the faireft parts Dryd. 

Others were fo very final! and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fteddy on them fever ally fo as to number 
them. Newt. Opt. 

Se veralty. n.f [fromfeveral.] State of feparation from the reft. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
earldom ot Chefter, to be fet forth in feveralty. Bacon. 

Having considered the apertions in feveralty , according to 
♦ their particular requiiites, I am now come to thecafting and 
contexture of the whole work. TVotton. 

Severance, n.f [fromfever.] Separation; partition 

Thofe rivers enclofe a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 
fulnefs, not unworthy of a feverance. Garew's Survey ofCornw. 
Seve're. n.f [fvere , French; feverus , Latin.] 

1. bharp; apt to punifh; cenforious; apt tc blame; hard ; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it muft be expreffed in anger, be always 
more fvere againft thy felf than againft others." Taylor. 

Soon rhov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 

What words have pafs’d thy lips Adam fevere? Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be lo fevere with 
Ungen for, but holding the incence in his hands, which thofe 
about him caft from thence upon the altar? yet for this he 

i S M ou n t of the ch “rch. Stilling fleet. 

2. Kigicl; auftere morofe; harfli; not indulgent. 

Am I upbraided ? not enough fevere 
It feems, in thy reflraint. ° Milton. 

In his looks ferene. 

When angry moft he feem’d and mo fk fevere, 

VV hat elfe but favour {hone ? Milton. 

Nor blame fevere his choice, 

3. wots ‘ m - odm ' 

His fevere wrath fir all he fharpen for a fword. Wil'd 

4 - Regulated by rigid rules; ftrict. J ’ 

I j utii, vvifJom, fandfitude, fevere and pure, 

_ vf i ere ’ . but m true filial freedom plac’d. Milton 

M-mpthom all levity of appearance; grave; fober; fedate. 

Your looks muft alter, as your fubjeft does, 

6 LT kmd t0 / 1Crte ’ from wanton to fevere. leader 

1S ° tiaXi not ^ ftriaiy methodical; rigidly exa^ 
His grave rebuke. 

r?; e l n y° ut ^ ui beaut >’> added grace. . Miltr , n 

than v beaUty 1 r aVC K rather t0 the deIi cate wit of poets 

nice a fubjedwithmjr/nvr<rflylc. mJJ.. 
b. -Ulofe j concife; not luxuriant. 

exnrrE * “T'' 3 m °^J eV£re and compendious lan°-u a cr e often 
& ** 1,1 wWch modern ton S ue S cannotT 

Dryden . 
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We have wafted, our ftrength to attain ends different fVmH 
thofe for which we undertook the War, and often to effect 
others which after a peace, we may feverely repent. Swift. 
2. Ferocioufly; horridly. 

More formidable Hydra ftands within; 

Wbofejaws with iron teeth feverely grin. Dryd. 

Seve'rity. n.f [feveritasi Latin.] 

1. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of puniftiment, 

I laugh to fee your ladyfhip fo fond. 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fhadow 
Whereon to pradlife your jeverity. Sbahfp, 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath refifted lav/. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power, \ 

Which he fo fets at nought. Shakefp. Coriolanni. 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood; 
as for the feverity ufed upon thofe taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a feum of people. ■ Bacon. 

There is a difference between an ecclefiaftical cenfure and 
feventy : for under a cenfure w'e only include excommunica¬ 
tion, fufpenfion, and an interdift; but under an ecclefiaftical 
feverity , every other puniftiment of the church is intended ; but 
according to fome, a cenfure and a Jeverity is the fame, si life. 

2 . Hardnefs; power of diftrefling. 

T. hough nature hath given infects fagacity.to avoid the win¬ 
ter cold, yet its feverity finds them out. Hale's Orig. of Man k. * 

3. Stridfnefs; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myfelf to the feverity of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inftances of your military fkili. " Dryd. 

4. Rigour; aufterity; harfhnels; want of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 

SeWation. n.f. [ fevcco , Latin.] The a& of calling afide. 

1 o Sew. for fue. Spenfer. To follow. 

To SEW. v. n. [ fuo , Latin.] To any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 

A time to rent and a time to few. Fed. iii. 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawm with a needle. 

No man feweth a piece of new cloth on an old var¬ 
ment. _ . Mark. ii. 21. 

To Sew up. To inclofe in any thing fe wed. 

If ever 1 faid loofe bodied gown, few me up in the ikirts 

Shake j fpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
My trailfgreftion is fealed up in a bag, and thou fewefl up 
mine iniquity ' JoT.xiv. i 7 . 

i o Bew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fifh. Aiufwortb. 

Sewer, v. n. [efeuyer trenchant, French; or ajfecur, old French; 

from affioir, to fet down; for thofe officers fet the dillies oil 
the table. Newtons Milton.] 

\. An officer who ferves up a feaft. 

Marfihall’d feaft, 

Serv d up in hall with fewers and fenefhals i 
The Ikill oft artifice or office mean. Milt 

1 he cook and fewer , each his talent tries. 

In various figures feenes of difties rife : 

2. [From iffuc, ijfuer .] Cowel. A paffage for water to run 
through, no w corrupted to /bore. 

I he fenmen hold that the fewers muft be kept fo as the 
water may not ftay too long in the fpring till the weeds and 
ledge be grown up. Bacon 

Men fuffer their private in judgment to be drawn into die 
common Jewer, or ftream of the prefent vogue, K, Charles. 

^ As one who long in populous city pent, 

Wheie houfes thick, and fewers annoy the air, 
r orth iftuing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 

r^iljoind, from each thing met conceives delight. Milt 

3. Fie that ufes a needle. 0 

French; fexus , Latin.] 

I ’ ^ fi e P ro perty by which any animal is male or female. 

* hde two great fexes animate the wmrld. Milioru 

Under Lis forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but different fex. Milton 

2. Womankind; by way of emphafts. 

Unhappy/ whofe beauty is your fnare; 

Expos cl to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryd 

bhame is hard to be overcome ; but if the fex once Pet die 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. *Garth 

u ““"“"■ F 'T ‘“"-i 

SbxaobsiMa. n.f. [Latin.] The fecond Sunday before Lent 
’ ‘ numbred^-fixti^ - ^ Sixti«h i 

I^aWa; l “i Utomfcx and mguUr ' Latin -J tw 

fano; wfixangular, at leaf} of Harry and many pointed figure 
The grubs from their JcxamTr aWe X P ° Ur "' 

Crawl out unfimfii’d like the maggot’s brood P,-r,! 
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Se'XTAIN. 7i. J. [kromf extans, fx, Latin.] A ftanza of fix lines. 

Se'xtant. n.f. [ [extant , French. ] The fixth part of a circle. 

Se'xtary. 7i. f. A pint and a half. 

S^'xtr v Y ' \ n ' f' ^ ame as facrifty ; a veftry. Dift. 

Se'xtile. adj. [ fextilis , Latin.] Is fuch a pofition or afpeT 
of two planets, when at 60 degrees diftant, or at the diftance 
of two figns from one another, and is marked thus *. Har. 
Planetary motions and afpects. 

In Textile , fquare, and trine, Milton. 

The moon receives the dufky light we difcern in its jextile 
afpedf from the earth’s benignity. Glanville. 

Se'xton. v. f [corrupted from facrijlan .] An under-officer of 
the church, whofe bufinefs is to dig graves. 

A flool and cufhion for the fexton. Shakefp. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or befpeaking a grave 
of th e jetton, the fame is known to the fearchers correfpond- 
ing with the faid fexion. Graiint. 

Se xtonship. n f [from fexton.~\ The office of a fexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerkfhip and fex- 
tonjhip of their own parifh in commendam. Swift. 

Sextuple, adj [ fextuplus, Latin.] Sixfold; fix times told. 
Man’s length being a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot is fextuple unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Braun. 

To Sha b v.n. To play mean tricks ; a low barbarous cant word. 

Sha'bbily . adv. [kxomfabby.’] Meanly; reproachfully; def- 
picably; paltrily. A cant word. 

Sha'bbiness. n. f. [from fabbyd] Meannefs ; paltrinefs. 

He exchanged his gay fabbinejs of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent for a much 
older one. Addif. Spectator. 

Sha'eby. adj. [A word that has crept into converfation and 
low writing ; but ought not to be admitted into the lan¬ 
guage.] Mean ; paltry. 

The dean was f> Jhabby , and look’d like a ninny. 

That the captain fuppcs’d he was curate to Jenny. Swift. 

ToSha'ckle. v. a. [from the noun, fackles, faeckelen, Dutch.] 
To chain ; to fetter ; to bind. 

It is great, 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which /hackles accidents, and bolts up change. Shakefp. 
You muft not fack e and tie him up with rules about indif¬ 
ferent matters. Locke. 

No trivial price 

Should fet him free, or fmall (bould be my praife 
To lead him Jhackled . Philips. 

So the ftretch’d cord the /hackled dancertries, 

As prone to fall as impotent to rife. Smith. 

Sha'ckles. n. f wanting the fingular. [yeacul, Saxon, 
Jchaeckels , Dutch.] Fetters; gyves; chains for prifoners. 

Himfelf he frees by fecret means unfeen. 

His /hackles empty left, himfelf efcaped clean. Pa. Queen. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind than in condition ; 
his very will feems to be in bonds and Jhackles , and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South s Sermons. 

The forge in fetters only is employed ; 

Our iron mines exhaufted and deftroyed 

In fa c kies. Dryd. Juv. 

Shad. n.f. A kind of Mi. 

Shade, n.f [ycabu, Saxon; fchade , Dutch.] 

i. The cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. 

Spring no obftacle found here nor fade. 

But all funfhine. Milton. 

2/ Darknefs; obfeurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 

And to prevailing fades the murmuring world refign d. Rofc. 

3. Coolnefs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the fun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and fo we fhall fight in the fade. Paeon. 

That high mount of God whence light send fade 
Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obfeure place, properly in a grove or clofe wood by 

which the light is excluded. 

Let us feek out fome defolate fade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shakefp. 

Regions of forrow, doleful fades. Milton. 

Then to the defart takes his flight; 

Where Hill from floadc to fade the fon of God, 

After forty days faffing, had remain’d. Milton. 

The pious prince then feeks the fade. 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 

5. Screen caufing an exclufion of light or heat; umbrage. 

Let the arched knife 

Well fbarpen’d now affail the fpreading^-W# 

Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diffever, Phidps. 
In Brazil are trees which kill thofe that fit under their 
fade in a few hours. t Arbuthnot. 

6. Protection; fhelter. 

The parts of a pi&ure not brightly coloured. 

’Tis ev’ry painter’s art to hide from fight. 

And caft in fades what feen would not delight. Dryd. 


8. A colour ; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their fevera] degrees, or 
fades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Locte 

9. The ; figure formed upon any furface correfpundin^; to the bo¬ 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 

Envy will merit as its fade purfue. p,. 

10. The foul feparated from the body; fo called as fuppofec! bv 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch 
A fpirit; a ghoft ; manes 

To Trachin fwift as thought the flitting flsade 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryd. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 

Since thei foundation, came a nobler gueft; 

Nor e er was to the bow’rs of blits convey’d 
A fairer fpirit <r more welcome fade. Tickell 

To Shade, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To overfpread with opacity. 

Thou Jhadji 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
7 hy fkirts appear. Milton. 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 

A feraph ft wings wore to fade 
His lineaments divine Milton. 

And after thefe, c. me arm’d with fpear and ffiield 
An hoft fo great, as cover’d all the field : 

And all their foreheads like the knights before. 

With lawrels cver-green were faded o’er. Dryd. 

I went to crop the fylvan feenes, 

And fade our altars with their leafygreens. Dryd. 

Sing, while befide the faded tomb I mourn. 

And with frefh bays her rural fhrine adorn. jPope's PAv.t, 

3. To {belter; to hide. 

E’re in our own houfe I do fade my head, 

The good patricians muft be vifited. Shakfp. 

4. To protect; to cover ; to fereen. 

Leave not the faithful fide 

That gave thee being, ih\\ fades thee and protects. Milt. 

e-; To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal fhone, inimitable on eafth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. Milton, 

6. To paint in obfeure colours. 

Sha'diness. n. f [from fady] The ftate of being fliady; 
umbrageoufnefs. 

Sha'dow. n.f [ycabu, Saxon; fchailnwe, Dutch.] 

1. The reprefentation of a body by which the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 
to courfe his own fadoiu for a traitor. Shakefp, 

Life’s but a walking yZ*7 a0w, a poor player. 

That ft ruts ar.d frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more. Shakefp. 

Such a nature, 

Tickl’d with good fuccefs, difdains the fadow 
Which he treads on at noon. Shakefp. 

The body, tho’ it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diftance with fome other bodies, the thing feems to ftand ftill, 
as in the hands of clocks, and fadows of fun-dials. Lode. 

2. Opacity; darknefs; {hade. 

By the revolution of the Ikies 
Night’s fable fadoius from the ocean rife. Denham. 

His countrymen probably lived within the fhake of the 
earthquake and fadow of the eclipfe. Addijon. 

3. Shelter made by 3ny thing that intercepts the light, heat, or 
influence of the air. 

In fecret fadow from the funny ray. 

On a fweet bed of lillies foftly laid. Fd. Qyieen. 

Here father, take the fadow of this tree 
For your good hoft. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

4. Obfeure place* 

To the fecret fadoius I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryd. 

5. Dark part of a piCfure. , 

A fadow is a diminution of the firft and fecond light. j 
firft liaht is that which proceeds immediately from a hghtnect 
body,"as the beams of the f. n. The fecond is an accidenta 
lio-ht fpreading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding from 
the other. Shadows are threefold : the firft is affingl tfaclou;, 
and the leaft of all; and is proper to the plain furface where 1 
is not wholly poffeffed of the light. The fecond is the douWe 
fadow, and it is ufed when the furface begins once to 0 
fake your eye, as in columns. I he third fiaMu is ma e 
crofting over your double fadow again, which darkne 
a third part. It is ufed for the inmo & fadow, and fan 
from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. e 
After great lights there muft be great fadows. s 

6 . Any thing perceptible only to the fight; agbon; a P 5 
or {hade. 

Hence terrible Jhad,^! ^ 

Unreal mock ry, hence! r whnee 

7. An imperfect and faint reprefentation : oppofed to uDita • 

If fubftance might be call’d that fadow feem d. f 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive 
his divine countenance. Without 
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Without the leaft impulfe ox fadoiu of fate. Milton. 

Amongft the creatures are particular excellencies (battered, 
which are fome fadoius of the divine perfections. TiUotfon. 
S Infeparable companion. 

Sin and her fadow, death. Milton. 

Thou my fadow 

Infeparable muft with me be long. Milton-. 

n. Type; myftical reprefentation. 

Types and fadws of tnat deftin d iced. 

I0 . Protection; flicker; favour. 

Keep me under th e fadow of thy wings. 

To Sha'dow. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To cover with opacity. 

The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 

So fair and great, that fadowed all the ground. Fa. Q. 
The Aflyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
fallowing fhroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3* 

2. To cloud; to darken. 

Mifiike me not for my complexion; 

The fallow'd livery of the burning fun 

To whom 1 am a neighbour. Shakefp. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 

or heat. 

A gentle foulh-weft wind conies creeping over flowery fields 
and jhadewid waters in the extreme heat of fummer. Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover ; to hide; to fereen. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear’t before him; thereby {hall we fadow 

The number of our hoft, and make difcov’ry 

Err in report of us. Shakefp. 

5. To protedl; to fereen from danger ; to ftiroud. 

God fhall forgive you Cceur de Lion’s death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life. 

Shad-wing their right under your wings of war. Shakefp. 

6. To mark with various gradations of colour, or light. 

Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dried, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing dim of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a {hell, and put it into a little gum 
arabick: it is good to (hadew carnations, and all yellows reach. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im¬ 
printed in-our mind is of a Eat circle, varioufly fadowed with 
different degrees of light coming to our eyes Locke. 

More broken feene, made up of an infinite variety of in¬ 
equalities and fadowings, that naturally arife from an agree¬ 
able mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Addif. 

7. To paint in obfeure colours. 

If the parts be too much diftant, fo that there be void fpaces 
which are deeply fadowed, then place in thofe voids tome fold 
to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

8. To reprefent imperfectly. 

Whereat I wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Hud lively fadow'd. Milton Parad. Lojl. 

Auguflus is fadowtd in the perfon of TEneas. Dryd\ 

I have fufiowed fome part of your virtues under another 
name. Dryd. 

9. 1 0 reprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to makeup the fub¬ 
ftance of a facrament; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element which fadowetb or fignifieth grace, and 
the word which exprefleth what is done by the element Hook. 

The fliield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
fadows out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleTure. Addifon . 

Shadowy, adj. [from Jhadowd] 

1. lull of {hade; gloomy. 

This Jkadcwy defart, Unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. Shakefp. 

With Jhadc.wy verdure flourifh’d high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2. Not brightly luminous. 

More plcafant light 

Shad.ivy fets off the face of things. Milton. 

3 ' fajntly reprefentative; typical. 

When they fee 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove 
Save by thofe fa dewy expiations weak, 

I he blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. Milt. 
4 * Lnlubftamial; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his poems two aftors of a fadowy 
and fictitious nature, in the perfons of fin and death ; by which 
he nath interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addip 
5 - Dark; opake. ; J 

By command, e’re yet dim night 
fadowy cloud withdraws, I am to hafte 

Sn A ,r mev ? ard - MUt. Parad. Lcfl. 

^ftADv. adj. [from fade.] 

I* U H of (hade; mildly gloomy. 

The wakeful bird 

ings aarkling, and in fadiejl covert hid 

T S A , noitu ' n:l1 note - MUt. Farad. Lcfl. 

A k 'l r A tch . at ea k y° u ^ n S y° ur happy loves, 
nd Amarillis fills th e fady groves. Dryd 
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2 . Secure from the glare of light; o> fultrinefs of heat. 

Cait italfo that you may have rooms fady for lummer, and 
warm for winter. Bason. 

Shaft, n.f [yceapr, Saxon] 

1. An arrow ; a miiftve weapon. 

To pierce purfuing {hield, 

By parents train’d, the Tartars wild are taught, 

With fafts {hot out from their back-turned Dow. Sidney « 
Who in the fpring, from the new fun. 

Already has a fever got. 

Too late b gins thofe fafts to {hun. 

Which Phcebus t'ro’ his veins has {hot. JVci lef . 

They are bote the archer and Jhaft taking aim afar off, and 
then fhooting themfelves direefiy upon the defired mark. Afore. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhafi oelow; Drycl. 

O’er thee the fecret faft 
That waftes at midnight, or th’undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmlefs. Phcmfon. 

2. [Shaft. Dutch.] \ narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 

7 ’hey fink a fafi or pit of fix foot in length. Cirew . 

The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion gives a crack; 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the faft. IVoodward. 

Slippofe a tube, or as the miners call it, zfaft^ were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing ftrait; the fpire of a church. 

Pradtife to draw fmall and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the fat of a fteeple. Peacham. 

Shag. n. f. [pceac^a, Saxon.] 

1. Rough wooly hair. 

Full often like a y 7 ^-hair’d crafty kern. 

Hath he con erfed wic the enemy ; 

And given me notice of their viilanies. Shakefp. 

Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lie’ll thou fag-e ar’d villain. Shakefp. 

From the fag of his body, the -hape of his legs, his hav¬ 
ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, a ,d his climb¬ 
ing up of trees, he feems t> come near th bear kind. Grew* 
True Witney broad cloth, with its fag unfhorn, 

Be this the horfeman’s tence. Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth. 

Shag. n.f. A fea bird. 

Among the firft fo; t we reckon fags, duck, and mallard. Car. 

Shaggy. J ad U P^m Jhagl] 

1. Ruggedly ; hairy* 

They change their hue, with haggar’d eyes they ftare. 
Lean are their looks, and figged are their hair. Dryd . 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his {houlders hangs the faggy {kin, 

Tiie teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryd. 

From the frofty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings. 

Id battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in faggy armour clad 

Her borderers ; on mutual {laughter bent. Philips . 

2. Rough; rugged. 

They pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the faggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

There, where very defdati -11.dwells. 

By grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid {hades. 

She may pafs on with, unblench’d majefty, 

Be it not done in pride. Milt. 

T hrough Fden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the faggy hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. Milton. 

How would the old "king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold. 

And throw x\\e faggy fpoils about your {houlders. Addif. 

r ru oS et l r °cks ! which holy knees have worn, 

^ e grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid thorn. Pipe. 
Shagre'en. n. f. [chagrin, French.] The Ikin of a kind 
of fifli, or {kin made rough in imitation of it. 

7 o Shagreen, v. a. [chagriner, French.] To irritate; to 
provoke. Both ftiould be written chagrin. 

To Shail. v. n. i o walk fideways; a low word. 

Child, you muft walk ftrait, without lkiewing and failing 
to every ftep you fet. L'EJlrangt 

* o ohake. v. a. preterit, fook ; part, paffi, faken, or )hoo:. 

[yceacan, Saxon; fecken , Dutch.] 

1. I o put into a vibrating motion ; to move with quick 
turns backwards and forwards ; to agitate. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth that made all France to quake. 

Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. ShakeTp- 

I will fake mine hand upon them, and they ffiall be a fpoil 
to their fervants. Zech. u g. 

^ m ) Dp and faid, fo God fake out every mm from 

11s .lOLile, even thus be he faken out and emptied. Neh. v. 

The 
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"7 ne ftars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cafteth her 
Untimely figs when fhe is Jbaken of a mighty wind. Rev.v'i, 
(Tofook the facred honours of his head : 

With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill. 

And from his Jhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. Dryden. 

She firft her hufband on the poop efpies, 

Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 

She took the fign, and Jhook her hand again. Dryden. 

S. 7 ’o make to totter or tremble. 

I he rapid wheels fake heav’n’s bafis. Milton , 

Let France acknowledge that her Jhaken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Rofcommon . 

3. 1 o throw down by a violent motion. 

Macbeth is ripe for faking ^ and the powers above 
Put on their inftruments. Shake/p. 

The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare . 

When ye depart, fake off the dull: of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 
it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
faked it off. Tatler . 

4-. To throw away* to drive off’. 

’Tis our firft intent 

1 o Jhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen’d crawl towards death. Shakefpeare . 

5. 7 o weaken; to put in danger. 

vVhen his dodtrines grew too ffrong to be Jhook by his ene¬ 
mies, they perfecuted his reputation. Attcrbury' 

6. I o drive from refolution ; to deprefs ; to make afraid. 

A fly and conffant knave, not to be fak'd. Shake/. Cymb. 
This refpite Jhook 

The bofom of my confcience. Shake/ Henry VIII. 

Be not loon Jhaken in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chrift is at hand. 2 The/ ii. 2. 

Not my firm faith 

Can by his fraud be Jhaken or feduc’d. Milton. 

7. To Shake hands. This phrafe, from the adlron ufed among 
friends at meeting arid parting, fometimes fignifies to join with, 
but commonly to take leave of. 

With the Have, 

He ne’er Jhook hands , nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. Shake/p. 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
faking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafler hold of their religion: King Charles. 

S. To Shake off. To rid himfelf off to free from ; to diveil 
of. 

Be pleas’d that I fake off thefe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakefpeare . 

If I could fake off but one feven years. 

From thefe old arms and legs, 

I’d with thee every foot. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

Say, facred bard ! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 

Tell me, brave friend! what help’d thee fo 
To Jhake off all mortality ? Waller. 

Him I referved to be anfwered by himfelf, after I had faken 
iff the lefler and more barking creatures. Stillingfeet. 

Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 

I’ve fool it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 

Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re- 
fpecl: we may fake off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
Flow does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile! 

At fight of thee my heart fakes off its forrows. Addi/on. 
To Shake, v. n. 

t. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 

Darts are counted as ftubble: he laugheth at the faking of 
a fpear. fob xli. 29. 

2. To totter. 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ffill. 

Thy fight, which fhould 

^Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and fake with fear and forrow. Shak. 

What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 

•—Trembled and fook ; for why, he ftamp’d, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. Shakefpeare. 

( A faking through their limbs they find, , 

Like leaves faluted by the wind. Waller. 

4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmnefs. 

He fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 

Shook at the difmal profpedl of the war. Dryd. ALn. 

Shake, n.f [ from the verb. ] 

1. Concuffion. 

If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos’d, 

’ I'is a thin web, which poifonous fancies make ; 

But the great foldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker fluff’, which could endure a fake: 

Wlfdom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 

A tov fhunn’d cleanly pafleth with thee beff. Herbert. 
The freeholder is the bafis of all other titles: this is the 
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fubffantial flock, without which they are no more th» n 11 r 
fonis that would fall away with every fake of wind X/v 

2. Vibratory motion. ’ ' ’ <ua Jw* 

•Several of his countrymen probably lived within th« /L’z 
the earthquake, and the fhadow of the eclipfe, wliich * 
corded by this author. 1 * " ??//' 

3 » Motion given and received. ““/on. 

Our falutations were very hearty on both fides, confirm 
of many kind fakes of the hand. ,-X n & 

Shaker, n.f [from jhake. j The perfon or thing that fhakpt 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 

He faid; the faker of the earth replies. Pokes Da ,tr 

Shale, n.f. [Corrupted, I think, for Jhell.] A'huflfT 
cafe of feeds in filiquous plants. 3 

Behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the fales and hufks of men. Shak 

^ ha Ll. v. defeSiwe. [yceal, Sax. is originally I owe, or i 0 Jht 
in Cnaucer , the fait he / fhall to God, means the faith 1 owe u 
God: thence it became a fign of the future tenfe, The French 
ufe devoir, dots, doit , in the fame manner, with a kind of fu- 
tine fignification; and the Swedes have fall, and the Danders* 
fal, in the fame fenfe. It has no tehfes but fall future and 
fould imperfe£l. 

I he explanation of fall, which foreigners and provincials 
confound with will ,, is not eafy ; and the"difficulty is increafed 
by the poets, who fometimes give jtp fall an emphatic*! fenfe 
of will: but I fhall endeavour, era (fa Minerva , to ffiow the 
meaning of fall in the future tenfe. J 

I* 1 Shall love. It will fo happen that I muff love : I am rp 
folved to love. e ' 

2. Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love ? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I muff love? 

3. Thou Shalt love. 1 command thee to love; it is permitted 
thee to love : [in poetry or folemn didlionj it will happen that 
thou muff love. 

4. Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou muff love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love ? 

5. He Shall love. It will happen that he muff love; it is 
commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, that/A?// remain a poifon where it is. 

- Shall remain ! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
His ab folate fall ? Shakejp. Coriolanuh 

See Romulus the great: 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood fall bear. 

And like his fire in arms he fall appear. Dryden's An, 

t That he fall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma¬ 
tion whereon all his deipair is founded; and the one way of 
removing this difmal apprehenfion, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perform the condition required of him, Jhall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

6. Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? I11 folemn 
language. Will it happen that he muff love? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignification of the fingulars. 

Sha'lloon. n.f. A flight woollen fluff’. 

In blue falloon fhall Hannibal be clad. 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. Swift. 

Si-ia'llop. 7 i. f [chalcupe, French.] A final! boat. 

You were refolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine; and, to that end, you defired to have fir 
John Fearne’s f allop: I do not allow of that courfe, becaufe 
ye cannot land fo fecretly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide may difeover you, who giving knowledge of your paflage 
to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 
your boat. ” Raleif. 

There with your f allop flay: 

The game’s not loft; I have one card to play. Walk)\ 
Our hero fet 

In a fmall f allop, fortune in his debt; 

So near a hope of crowns and feepters, more 

Than ever Priam, when he flourilh’d, wore. Waller. 

Sha'llow. adj. [ I his word is probably compounded of foal 
and low .J 

1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
furface or edge. 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fhelvy and 
fallow ; a death that I abhor. Shake/. Merry Wives of Wind/ 
That inundation, though it were fallow, had a long con¬ 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew 
obfervably follower hi his days, and would in procefs of time 
become a Arm land. Brown's Vu 'gar ErYsurs. 

I am made a fallow forded ffream, 

Seen to the bottom: all my clearncfs loom’d, 

And all my faults expos’d. Drydens All for Lew- 

Shallow brooks, that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 

In fallow furrows vines fecureJv grow. Wyajf 
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2. Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; not very knowing or 

• O _ . f •• 1 /•] f n /v • rnfi In • B 1 1 »r 


Shakefpeare. 


wife; empty; trifling; futile; filly 
I’ll fliew my mind, 

According to my fallow Ample (kill. 

This is a very fallow monfler : 

Afraid of him ? A very fallow monfler, 

The man i’ th’ moon ! A moft poor credulous monfler. Shak. 
The king was neither fo fallow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to petceive the intention of the French king, for the inverting 
himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon's Henry VI J. 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 

Deep verft in books, and fallow in himfelf. Milton. 

One would no more wonder to fee the moll fallow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellows 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

2. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
firings, as the harp hath, it muff make the found perfedler, 
and not (of allow and jarring. Bacon. 

Shallow, n.f [from the adjedlive.] A fhelf; a fand; a 
flat; a fhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 

I fhould not fee the Tandy hour-glafs run, 

But I fhould think of fallows and of flats; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand. 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fwift ffream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
fallows of gravel. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and fallows , 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with la¬ 
mentable conftruclion, and now 011 the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred oflearning. Milt. 
You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And fallows of his heart, fhould need no inftruments 
To advance your ends. . 1 Denham. 

In arms of the fea, and among iflands, there is no °reat 
depth, and fomc places are plain (hallows. Burnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The fallows of his foul. Dryd. Spanif Fryar. 

The wary Dutch 

Behind their treach’rous fallows now withdraw, 

Ami there lay fnares to catch the Britifh hoft. ’ Dryden. 

7 hree more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the fallows of the moving fand. 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryd /En 
Their fpawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not iinrC to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 

l ff hc ' l p ow ( Ray on the Creation. 

, , Ith , th , e ufe or diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
oecline both rocks and fallows. Norris 

l he fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world; and muff we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and fallows, to the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley 
oh a llowbrained. adj. '[fallow and brain. ] Foolifh; fu¬ 
tile; trifling; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to lee a company of lewd JhaUnuMmd huffs matin, atheifm 
anti contempt of religion, the foie badge of wit. ° South 
Sha'llowly. adv. [from Jhallow.] ' 

1 ‘ w ith no great depth. 

V Jd. e l0ad lieth 0pen 0n the srafs > or but At/Wji CO¬ 
S'. Simply; foolifhlv. Carew. 

MoftW (4 you thefe arms commence, 
hondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence • 
strike up our drums, purfue the fcatter’d ftc,,’ c u ; r. 
Shallowness, n.f. [from JhallcN h Shah ft c °”- 

i- Want of depth. J 

2 'nX'emptinef S Shti W3nt of “nfcrftanding; futility; filli- 

By it do all things live their meafur’d hour : 
cannot afk the thing which is not there. 

Blaming th e fallowncfs of our requeft. u .1 

I cannot wonder enough at the fi illrn' r a • Herbert. 

7 :ittW T f0r , t 

-cern^r^r^ 

“HALM, n.f rGermin 1 a 1 • 1 r r Howel, 

J * l Y errnan -J A kind of mufical pine 

found of a jbalm or hoboy ‘ b S' ch ^ the 

Shalt, Second perfon of 1 Jhall. & H ' J> ' ° f * he Turh - 

»-To»Sc.T lfl ?’ t0 cheat.] 

falfe pretences. A low'lvo'rd. V ' th “ fraUd ’ ‘° deJude with 

ttX n ^e r fo n onrwouthruponXft Wkh , little , re S ard 
Siof :n thC} ’ find fooled ZfuZ/Xl 

L'Efra> 7 ge. 
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2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muff have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, fa?n fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. L'EJlrange.. 

Then all your wits that flear and farn, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 

F rom whom 1 jells and puns purloin, 

And flily put them off for mine, 

Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior. 

Sham. n.f. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; delufion; falfe 
pretence; impofture. A low word. 

No fa 7 n fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquifitive. L'E/lrange. 

It goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre¬ 
judice fhall be affiffed with the fams of aftrological judg¬ 
ments. v L'Ejirangc. 

He that firft brought the fam , wheedle, or banter in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it Hand 

Locke. 


for. 


That in the facred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, 

Believe who will the folemn fam , not I. Addifon. 

Sham. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; fidlitious; pretended. 

Never join the fray, 

Where the fam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 

Sha mbles. n.f. [Ol uncertain etymology. Scannaeha, Ital.J 

1. 7 ’he place where butchers kill or fell their meat ; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make a f ambles of the parliament-houfe. Shak. A/. VI. 

I hope my noble lord efteems me honeft. 

—Oh, ay, as fummer-flies are in the f ambles. 

That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefp. Othello. 

lie warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the f am¬ 
bles, of their danger; and, upon uttering fome founds, thev 

a J 1 ? ed - . , ' Arhuthnot. 

2. It is here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jeft of the mob, or his back 
of ambles of the executioner, there is no more convi&ion 
in the one than in the other. Watts. 

Sha'mbling. adj. [See Scambling.] Moving aukwardiv 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 

By that f ambling in his walk, it fhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
^ when nurfe Nokes to a< 5 t young Ammon tries. 

With f ambling legs, long chin, and foolifh eyes. 

With dangling hands heftrokes th’ imperial robe, 

WAMP "‘‘J 1 a r cucko!d ^ air commands the globe. Smith. 
bHAME. n.f [yceam, Saxon ; fchaemte , Dutch.] 

i. The paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft: the 
paflion exprefled fometimes by blufhes. 

Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye. 

And fame his ugly face did hide from living eye. Fa. 9 u. 

Peace, peace, for fame , if not for charitv. 

—Urge neither charity nor fume to me : 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d • 

My charity is outrage, life m y fame ; 

And in my fame ffill lives my forrow’s rage. Shak. R. III. 
Hide, for fame , 

Romans, your grandfires images. 

That blufli at their degenerate progeny. 

In the fchools men are allowed, wfthout Jham;, to deny die 
agreement of ideas; or out of the fchools, from thence have 
~™d, without Jhame, to deny the connection of ideas. Locks 
2> The “ufe or reafon of fliame ; difgrace; ignominy. 

The more fame, for him that he fends it me- } 

TT° r T r 3Ve ^ ea . r< ^ % a thoufand times, 

A^ron fo,! aVe / 1' m 3t *! iS de P arture - Shakefpeare. 

enemies £ " aked unt0 their A™ among/their 

of ?d d gi d „n! Ver the W ° rld fr ° m fuch S uIdes ’ whfareth Fjhame 

7 his jeft was firft of the other houfe’s makino-. 

And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking 
For twere a fame a poet fhould be kill’d. 

Under thefhelter of fo broad a fhleld. Drvs/,-i 

O fame to manhood ! fhall one darin* boy * 

3. Reproach ^ happinefe deftr °>’ ? Odyffey. 

A foal \ Jhame is upon the thief. £aiu/ , + _ 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to Jhame , 

Caff on themfelves from their own mouths l\/rn 

To Shame. [f rom the noun.] Mhon ' 

i. To make afhamed ; to fill with fhame. 
w n. tel1 thee ofr whom deriv’d, 

zP srks ats* “• 

And I ve power to Jhame him hence: S ’ 

’ U hlle y°“ llv f tel1 truth and Jhame the devil. Shakeft 
Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce ‘ jP ' 

oftracifm a „d« it out of ufo. Cleavelani. 

Defpoil’d 
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Dry den 
Drydcn. 


airy Queen. 
Milton. 


Spenfer. 


Graf aw. 
Modeft; bafhful; 


S H A 

Defpoil'd 

Of all our good, fam’d , naked, miferable. Mlton. 

What hurt can there be in all the {landers and difgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of providence 
to fame us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous man in the woild, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour; he would Jhame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loath Come dungeon doom’d to lie. 

In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 

And Jhamd oppreflion, ’till it fet him free. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who JhanCd him out of madnefs into flight. 

Who Jharr.es a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 

He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread a-new. ~ Pope. 
To di [grace. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs Jhame. Ft 
So bent, the more fliall Jhame him his repulfe. 

To Sha me. v.n. To be afharned. 

Great fhame it is, thing lo divine in vieiv. 

Made for to be the world’s molt ornament. 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew; 

Good fame's to be to ill an inftrument. 

Sham’/l thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue deteFl thy bafe-born heart ? Shakejpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, as I Jhame 
to repeat. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Auller fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him; 

And with the rufh of one rude blafl. 

Sham'd not fpitefully to wafte 

All his leaves, fo frefh, fo fweet, £ ^J 

. And lay them trembling at his feet. 

Sha'mefaced. adj. [fliame and face. J 
eaflly put out of countenance. 

Philoclea, who blufhing and withal finding, making fhame- 
facednefs pleafmg, and pleafure fiainefaced , tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Confcience is a blufhing famefac’cl fpirit, that mutinies in 
a man’s bofom : it fills one full of obftacles. Shak. R. III. 

A man may be Jhamefaccd , and a woman modeft, to the 
degree of fcandalous. L’ Ef range. 

Your famefacd virtue fhunn’d the people’s praife, 

And fenate’s honours. Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our faihionable Englifhmen, that makes them 
Jhame faced in the exercife of thofe duties which they were fent 
into the world to perform. Addif in’ s Freeholder. 

Shamefa'cedly. adv. [from fiamefaced. ] Modeftly; bafh- 
fully. 

Shamefa'cedness. n.f. [from famefaced. J Modefty; balh- 
fulnefs; timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
free beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have fpared fuch 
horrour, and defended the afiault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair ftain of fiamcfacednefs into it. Sidney. 

Why wonder ye, 

'Fair fir, at that ■which ye fo much embrace ? 

She is the fountain of your modefty ; 

You {hamefac’d are, but famefajinefs itfelf is (he. Fa. Qu. 
None but fools, out of fiamefacednejs , hide their ulcers, 
which, if fhown, might be healed. Drydcn s Dufrefnoy. 

Sha'meful. adj. [Jhame and full.] Difgraceful; ignominious; 
infamous; reproachf ul. 

Phoebus flying fo mod Jhameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen. 

This all through that great princefs pride did fall, 

And came to Jhameful end. Fairy Qtieen. 

For this he (hall iive hated, be blafphem’d, 

Seiz’d on bv force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A fiameful and accurll:! . Milton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifing than his 
quick and f armful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one {hip, having fled without ftriking one flroke. Arhuih. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins, O Jhameful chance ! the queen ol hearts. Pope. 
Sha / mefl t i ly. adv. [from Jhameful.] Difgracefully ; ignomi- 
nioufly; infamoufly; reproachlully. 

None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 
How famefully that maid he did torment. Fairy Queen. 
But I his holy fecret 

Prefumptuoufly have publifli’d, impioufly. 

Weakly at leaft, and Jhamefully. Milton s Agonijles. 

Would ftsefamefully fad in the laft acl in this contrivance of 
the nature of man ? More. 

Thofe who are ready enough to confefs him, both in judg¬ 
ment and profeflion, are, for the moft part, very prone to deny 
him Jhamefully in their doings. South’s Sermons. 


SHA 

Sha'meless. adj. [from fame.] Wanting fhame; Wanting- 
modefty; impudent; frontlefs'; im modeft; audacious. ® 
To tell thee Whence thou cam’ft, of whom deriv’d 
Were fhame enough to fhame thee, wert thou not fiamelefs 

p .. Shakcfpeare’s Henry Vj! 

Beyond imagination is tnc wrong 

That {he this day hath ,fafjlefs, thrown on me. Shahfp 
The fiamelefs denial hereof by fome of their friends and 
the more Jhnmelefs juftification by fome of their flatterers 
makes it needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Rat 
God deliver the world from fuch huckfters of fouls, the 
very fhame of religion, and the Jhamelef fubverters of mora- 

%• t ^ South’s Sermons. 

Sue \\ fiamelefs bards we have; and yet ’tis true, 

There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. p oi)g 

Shamelessly, adv. [from Jhamelcfs. J Impudently; auda- 
cioufly; without fhame. 

The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, Jhamelefsly un¬ 
covered himfelf. 2 Sa. vi. 20. 

He muft needs be Jhamelefsly wicked that abhors not this 
licentioufnefs. pj a j c 

Sha'meless ness, n.f [from Jhamelefs.] Impudence; want 
of fhame; immodefty. 

Being moft impudent in her heart, fhe could, when fhe 
would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and make fhamefaftnefs 
the cloak of fiamelefjhefs. Sidney. 

He that blufhes not at his crime, but adds fameleffncfs to 
his fhame, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue. Taylor. 

Sha'mmer. n.f [from fam. J A cheat; an impoflor. A 
low word. 

Sha'mois. n.f [chamois, French.] See Chamois. A kind 
of wold goat. 

I’ll bring thee 

To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes I’ll get thee 
Young Jhamois from the rocks. Shakejpeare. 

Sha'mrock. n. J\ The Irifh name for three leaved grafs. 

If they found a plot of watercrcfles, or famrccks, there 
they flocked as to a feaft for the time. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Shank, n . J. [ yceanca, Saxon ; fchenckel, Dutch. J 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 

Eftfoons her white ftrait legs were altered 
To crooked crawling^z«L£ of marrow emptied ; 

And her fair face to fou! and loathfome hue. 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Sbenfr, 

The fixth age fnifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 

With fpedlacles on nofe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hofe, well fay’d, a world too wide 
For his fhrunk fianks. Shak. As you tile it. 

A ftag fays, if thefe pitiful fianks of mine were but aufwer- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I fbouki 
defy all my enemies. L’Ejlrange. 

2 . The bone of the leg. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones. 

With reeky fanks, and yellow chaplefs fkulls. Shakefpean. 

3. The long part of any inftrument. 

The Jhank of a key, or fome fuch long hole, the punch 
cannot ftrike, h&aufe the Jhank is not forged with lubftance 
fufficient. Moron. 

Sha'nked. adj. [from fianK] Having a fhank. 

Sha'nker. n.f [chancre, French.] A venereal excrefcence. 

To SHAPE, v. a. pret tx. f aped \ part, pa fi.fhapcd and foappu 
[ycyppan, Saxon ; fcheppen , Dutch.] 

1. To form; to mould with refpeift to external dimenfions. 

I that am not fap’d for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs ; 

I, that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefly, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakef R- IK* 
Thofe nature hath Jhaped with a great head, narrow break, 
and fhoulders flicking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. Harvey- 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race ; 

Grace fap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prior. 
The faultlefs form, 

Shap’d by the hand of harmony. Thotffn. 

2. To mould; tocaft; to regulate; to adjuft. 

Drag the villain hither by the hair, , 

Nor age nor honour fhall Jhape privilege. Shahefp. Tit. An - 

Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to Jhape 1 

courfe by the Eaft homewards, met a {hip which came rQ ^ 

, n , ../ . Raleigh- 

the Philippines. ^ 6 

d o the ftream, when neither friends nor force, 

Nor fpecd nor art avail, hefiapes his courfe. Dj n ajn ' 
Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire. 

And fiape my foolifbnefs to their defire. 

3. To image; to conceive. 

Lovers and madmen have their feething brains* 

Such fiaping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever apprehends. 


Prior- 


Shahfp 


h 


Shakef Othello. 
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It is my nature’s plague * 

To fpy into abufe, and olt my jealou fy 

Shapes faults thkt are not. VhJji-A c 

When fancy hath formed anti Jhaped the pei|ecle*u lucas ci 

blefiednefs, our own more happy experiences of greater mmt 
difabufe us. ^ 

4 * I was Jhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 

•*7# Ii* s• 

me. . J 

Shape, n.f [ from the veib. ] 

Form; external appearance. . . .. 

He beat me grievoufly in the fiape of a woman ; for in the 
jhape of a man, mafter Brook, 1 fear not Goliah with a 
weaver’s beam. Shakejfcare 

The fiapes of the locufts were like unto hories prepared 

for battle. R ‘ v - ix ‘ 7- 

The other fiape. 

If fiape it may be call’d that Jhape had none, 

Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton . 

In vegetables and animals the fiape we moft fix on, and are 
moft led by. Locke. 

2. Make of the trunk of the body. 

Eirft a charming Jhape enflav’d me. 

An eye then gave the fatal flroke; 

’Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me. 

And all my former fetters broke. Addifon. 

r> . Being, as moulded into fhape. 

° Before the gates there fat 
On either fide a formidable Jhape. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

l. Idea; pattern. 

Thy heart 

Contains of good, wife, juft, the perfect Jhape. Milton. 

q. It is now ufed in low conversion for manner. 

Shapeless, adj. [from Jhape. ] Wanting regularity of form ; 
wanting fymmetry of dimenfions. 

You are born 

To fet a form upon that indigeft. 

Which he hath left fo JhapeleJs and fo rude. Shakefpearc. 

He is deformed, crooked, old and fere; 

Ill-fac’d, worfe-bodied, Jhapclcfs ev’ry where. Shakcfpeare. 
What fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in flap clefs gear ? Shakcfpeare. 

Thrice had I lov’d thee. 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, fo in a JhapeleJs flame, 

Angels afre£t us oft, and worlhipp’d be. Donne • 

Now the vidtor ftretch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing flood, or feem’d to Hand; 

A fiapelef {hade, it melted from his fight. 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night J Pope. 

Some objects pleafe our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, C 

The Jhapclcfs rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. J 

Shapesmith. n.f. [ Jhape and Jmith.] One who undertakes 
to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 

No Jhapefmth yet fet up and drove a trade. 

To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 

Sha/peliness. n.f. [from Jhapely.] Beauty or proportion of form. 
Sha'pely. adv. [from fiape.] Symmetrical; well formed. 
SHARD, n.f [ fchaerde, Trifick.J 

1. A fragment of an earthen vefiel. 

For charitable prayers. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fliould be thrown on her ; 

Aet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden firewmerits! Shak. Hamlet. 

2 . [Chard.] A plant. 

^ Shards or mallows for the pot, 

Keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden’s Horace. 

3* It feems in Spenfer to fignify a frith or ftrait. 

Upon that fhore he fpied Atin Hand, 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

InPhedria's fleet bark, over that per’lous /hard. Fa. Queen. 
4* A fort of fifh. 

°dj. [Jhard and born.] Born or produced among 
broken ftones or pots. Perhaps Jhard in Shakefpeare may fig- 
nif y the fheaths of the wings of infecls. J 

Ere to black Plecat s fummons 
Th efhardborn beetle with hisdrowfy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there {hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shah p hear, 

■ ha'rded. adj. [from fiardf Inhabiting {hards. 

Often {hall we find 
l ive fiarded beetle in a fafer hold. 

To SHAMP the fu]1 ; win g’ d ea S le - Shakcfpeare’! Cymldmc. 

'r r •, V ‘ n ' [r cea r an J r c yh an 5 Saxon.] 

• i o divide ; to part among many. 

' Good fellows all, 

The late ft of my wealth VWJhare amoneft you. Shahrteare 
Any man may make trial of his fortune, provided heS L 
Uge^the lotos light, by f M rwg out unto him atoll. Carew. 
v e niay he then to you his cares impart, 
n ^ ine burden where hey^m his heart. Dryclen, 


SHA 

In the primitive times the advantage of priefthood was 
equally Jhared among all the ord.r, and none of that charadler 
bad any fuperiority. Cottier. 

Though the weight of a falfhood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
lharid among many. Add'fons S i eciaior. 

Suppofe I Jhare my fortune equally between my children 
and a ftranger, will that unite them ? Swift. 

2. To partake with others. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never muflered or feen, comes flbortly to demand pay¬ 
ment of his whole account ; where, by good means of fome 
great ones, and pri vyjharings with the oiLcers of other fome, 
he receiveth his debt. Syenjer on Ireland. 

In vain does valour bleed. 

While avarice and rapine Jhare the land. Milton . 

Go, filently enjoy your part of grief. 

And Jhare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden » 

Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, 

All maiden white, and Jhares the people’s eyes. Dryden , 

This was the prince decreed 
To Jhare his feeptre. Dryden’s 

Not a love of liberty, nor thirft of honour. 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to Jhare the fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Addif. Cato. 

All night it rains, the fhews return with day; 

Great Jove with Caefar Jhares his fov’reign fway. Logie. 

3. To cut; to feparate; to Iheer. [From yceap, Saxon.] 

With fwift wheel reverie deep ent’ring flar’d 
All his right fide. Milton „ 

Scalp, face, and {boulders the keen fteel divides, 

And the Jhard vifage hangs on equal fides. Dryden. 

To Share, v. n. To have part; to have a dividend. 

I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 

To flare with me in glory any more. Shakef Henry W. 

Had greater hafle thefe facred rites prepar’d, 

Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs Jhard-, 

.But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden: 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to flare in the 
goods of his father. Locle. 

This is Dutch partnerjfbip, to fare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift . 

Share, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Bart; allotment; dividend. 

If every juft man, that now pines with want 5 
Flad but a moderate and befeemingjhare. 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft excefs. Milton . 

They went a hunting, and every one to go Jhare and Jhare 
like in what they took. L’EJI range. 

The fubdued territory was divided into greater and fmaller 
flares, befides that referved to the prince. Temple . 

I’ll give you arms; burn, ravifh, and deftroy : 

For my own Jhare one beauty I defign ; 

Engage your honours that {lie fnall be mine. Dryden. 

While fortune favour’d, 

I made fome figure ; nor was my name 
Obfcure, nor 1 without my flare of fame. Dryd. ALn. 
‘The youths have equal fare 

In Marcia’s wiflies, and.divide their filler. Addif. Cato . 

In poets, as true geniqs is but rare. 

True tafte as feldom is the cri tick’s fare. Pope. 

He who doth not perform that part afligned him, is a very 
mifehievous member ot the publick ; becaufe he takes his fare 
of the profit, and yet leaves hi sfare of the burden to be born 
by others. ' Swi # 

2 . A part. 

Thefe, although they bear a fare in the difeharge, yet have 
different offices in the compofition. Frown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. [oceaji, Saxon.] T he blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab’ring oxen, nor the {hining^?v. Dryden. 

1 hen let him mark the fheep, or whet the fhining^^r^. 

_ Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg . 

Great cities {hall with walls be compafs’d round. 

And fharpen’d^m {hall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden . 

Incumbent o’er the flhining fare 
T He mafter leans, removes th’ obftru&ive clay. Thomfon. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the fare 
narrow. Mortimer . 

Sha rebone, n.f [fare and bone.] The os pubis; the bone 
that divides the trunk from the limbs. 

T he cartilage bracing together the two ofTa pubis, or fare- 

bones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
tnan men. ^ , 

Sharer, n.f. [from fare.] Derhann 

1. One who divides, or apportions to others ; a divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any thing with others. 

a /t, Mo ^ lt , f 5? n d the ^ rcnch king to import, 
p fi* rer m daughter’s injury. ^ Daniel’s Civil War. 
eoplc not allowed to be f arers with their companions in 
O ood fortune, will hardly agree to be farers in bad. L’EJlr. 

An 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































man? SSTVStto* T? the hands ° f on <= 

the JLra-j rich enough ‘ nt ° f ° ma ">’ P OTtions * render 

You muft: have known it Addifon. 

i" s £** > 

at '.“W. ke haih a 

fo eminent a f w P °° r ’ m whl ' h he him felf was 

, ^p^zx^ffr 3 ^ 

Shark. *./ ,/WW, Latin.? P f 

I- A voracious fea-fifh. d 

xfag" arm ’ d With Refold fate, _ 
a. A greedy attfu. fellow; one who fills his po^b/flyS? 

and runlagTtef n o S nTy for Z ^ to him ’ ,ik = fo 
nature out § of iJfelf ^ ,1 endeavouring to compliment an ill- 
• i .. ? nd leeking that by petition which thev 

might have commanded by their fword v #/> c ^ 

3 - Trick 5 fraud ; petty rapine S§Ut * * 

t heTo tCheS Wh °r U '' e Up0n the &**> *nd other mens fins 

fortunes'"and IZlZZZ/Z* in ** 

the damnation of fouls. ’ g cttin g t eiE vei 7 bread by 

To Shark. «. *. To pick up haftily or miy ' 

. Young Fontinbras, 

Cf unimproved mettle, hot and full, 

Hath in the ikirts of Norway, here and there, 

To ShaYk Z 1 " ft 01 land,CfS rCf0luteS ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 
T * 1 o play the petty thief. 

hateful t y her^ r Ye^ m V e O s ' UPtU0US ’ *"* W ° U * life ’ 

2. 7 o cheat; to trick. Lhjt range. 

There are cheats by natural inclination as well Z'byVor- 

1 U The or" taught _ thl f boy to Jbark, not difcipline. 

thJ^tionf gener ? US E u nS lQl ( ' pirit ’ which heretofore made 
' T 0 " 0 § reat ln , the of all the world, feems utterly 
extij.ct, and we are degenerated into a mean, jhartinr fall/ 
Clous, undermining converfe, there being a fnare andl’tr-nan 

SHARP 1 "'/ V r ry W ° rd r hear ’ and ever f aaicn we fee. Sclth. 
SHARP, adj. [ j-ceajip, Saxon; fcherpe, Dutch 1 

’‘.mtblunr^ 1 " 25 ^ avin o a ^een edge; having an acute point; 

She hath tied 

Shprp tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. ShaMtean 
In Ireland have I feen this ftubborn Cade * 

Oppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns; 

Anti fought fo long, ’till that his thighs with darts 
n ere almoft like1 a Jharp quill’d porcupine. Sbak. H. VI. 

deceitfully'^* 16 eU C£ l rnl| chicfs, like a jharp razor working 

aw^dI^ e l Sr ° 0Vin f r°u h thcy Cut down and taoolhen 
awa } the exuberances left by th e Jharp pointed grooving tools, 

and bring the work into a perfect fhape. Moxon’s Mah. Ex 
T %g im / tlIig In a P omt or ed S e > not obtufe. 

., V 1 ® form of . the . lr heads is narrow and Jharp , that they may 
the better cut the air in their fwift flight. * 

no?A er ! T een /° me ? i,eS in the fea a S*at Pil^r of light; 
not Jharp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifin^ a o-feat 

way up towards heaven. J & Bacon 

To come near the point, and draw unto a Jharper ancle* 
t.ic) do not only fpeak and pra&ife truth, but really deflre°its 
enlargement 2 W, Vulgar Errours. 

I heir embryon atoms 

Light arm d or heavy, Jharp, fmooth, light or flow. Milton. 

„„ *“ . m u Ch tne firmer b ? how much broad « the bottom 

and Jharper the top. ~~ , 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern, 

And untaught Indian, on the ftream did alide, 

Jharp keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

Ur nn-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dnden. 

3. Acute of mindj witty j ingenious; inventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 
with a cloak, and verfe for verfe with th zjharpejl witted lover 
m Arcadia. C / , 

If . had nought but fenfe, each living wight, 

Vhich we call brute, would be more Jharp than we. Davies . 
J bar P to the world, but thoughtlefs of renown, 
i hey plot not on the flage, but on the town. Dryden. 
he / e IS nothing makes mew Jharper> and lets their hands 
ai k wus more at work, than want. Addifon on Italy. 

‘b vi n L h lV h r"? bdoi ’ S to the materiaI world, wherein 

!r/i 1 ofophers have never yet arrived at clear and 
diitinct ideas. s J t„ 

if. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 

As twe Jbarpejt eye difeerneth nought, 

hxcept the fun-beams in the air do fhine; 

So Lhe U-ft foul, with her refle&ing thought. 

Sees not herfelf, without fome light divine.^ Davies . 


To Jharp™ d reafon this would f c em untrue • 
ut reafon I through | OV e’s falfe opticks view ’ r> 

S- Sour without aftnngency; four but not auflere • 

So we, if children young difeafed we find ’ 

Anoint with fweets the veifel’s foremoft parts 
1 o make them tafte the potions Jharp we gig • 

J “7 d-mk 1deceiv’d, and fo deceiv’d they five ’ p a 
hharp taftc-d citrons Median climes produce : ^ ^ 

fitter the rmd, hut generous is the juice. ’ n , 

Different fimple ideas are fometimes expreffed bv Zl"' 

and ^ are appi - d objec-is ut!::; 

6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick noife; not flat 

I11 whiffling you contract the mouth, and, to nnk- it 
Jharp , men ufe their finder. v , mor e 

Let one whiffle at the one end of a trmdTund “hoU^' 

Zt 11 ° ther ’ and the found flrikes you cl C 

For the various modulation of the voice the i,™ B °T' 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to cortrl^ ° f 
ilate it, as we would have our voice flat or Jharp * p ° f 

7. Severe; harfh; biting; farcaftick. F ‘ %• 

If he fliould intend" his voyage towards mv wifp T ,, 

^.rn her loofe to him; and what he gets morlo’IrT 
Jharp words, let it lie on my head. c; hcr / . than 

How often may we meet with thofe who are onp 
courteous, but within a lmall time after are fo fune t^ 16 
Jharp, troublefome, fierce and exceptious that tf P '^ l ° US ’ 

only flrort of the true charter of ChipX&S 
veiy foies and burdens of fociety ! « ? 

Ceafe contention: be thy words fevere 
Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear. ’ Dr JlL 

8. Sever^; quic k to punifli 5 cruel; feverely rigid. V 

t here, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 

And to that place the Jharp Athenian law 

Cannot purfue us. n, , r 

9. Eager ; hungry; keen upon a queft. Jp^re. 

My faulcon now is Jharp and palflng emptv, 

And, till (he floop, file muft not be full v 0 rs’d; 
for then fte never looks upon her lure. ® ’ Sbttleftem: 

l he Jharp denre I had 

Of tafling. A j'.j 

10. Painful; affliaive. M n ‘ 

That file may feel 

How Jljarfer than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thanklefi child. Shahefp. King Lm. 

He caufed his father s friends to be cruelly tortured; grieviiw 
to (ee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there" 
fore rewarded them with fuch foarp payment. Knolles. 

Death becomes 

His final remedy ; and after life 
Try’d m Jharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milt. Paradife Lcfl, , h. xi; 
t is a veiy final! comfort that a plain man, lying under a 

Jharp fit of the flone, receives from this fentence.' fillotfon. 

11. hierce; ardent; fiery. 

Their piety feign’d. 

In Jharp conteft of battle"found no aid. Milton. 

A Jharp aflault already is begun ; 

Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden. 

12. Attentive; vigilant. 

Sharp at her utmolt ken fhe caft her eyes, 

And fomewhat floating from afar deferies. Dryden. 

s a man bound t6 look out Jloarp to plague himfelf, and to 
take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy ? Collier. 

A clergyman, eflablifhed in a competent living, is not un¬ 
der the neceflity of being fo Jharp and exatfing. Swift, 

1 %. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. 

The windpipe is continually moiftened with a glutinous 
humour, ifluing out of fin all glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againft the jharp air. '' Ray. 

Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 

Nor wind Jharp piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r, 

The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pope’s Odxjfey . 

14* Subtile; nice; witty; acute. 

Sharp and fubtile difeourfes procure very great applaufe; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 
plainly delivereth, they are overweighed. Hooker \ 

T he inftances you mention are the ffrongefl: and JharpeJl 
that can be urged. ° Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They make ufe of the JharpeJl fand, that being beft for mor¬ 
tar, to lay bricks and tiles in. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

16. Emaciated; lean. 

His vifage drawn he felt to Jharp and fpare. Milton '. 

Sharp, n.f. [from the adjedfive.] 

1. A fharp or acute found. 

It is the lark thatfings fo out of tune. 

Straining harfh difeords and unp 1 eafing JJjarps. Shakefpeart: 

2. A pointed weapon ; fmall fword; rapier. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to Jharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs, Collier. 
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To Sharp, v • [f rom tbe noun.] To make keen. 

Whom the whetftone Jbarps to eat, 

They cry, milftones are good meat. * Ben, Johnfon. 

To Sharp* v* n ‘ [f roni noun.] To play thievifh tricks, 

I Jive upon what’s my own, whereas your fcandalous life 
i’ only cheating or Jbarping , one half of the year, and ftarv- 
£ g the other. ^ L’EJlrange. 

To Sharpen* v. a. [fro m Jharp.'] 

!. To make keen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to Jharpen 
the ed°"e of their own induffry. Hooker. 

The Ifraelites went down to the Philiflines to Jharpen every 
man his (hare and his coulter. i Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath fhall he Jharpen for a fword. iVijd. v. 20. 
The grating of a faw when Jharpen'’d > offends fo much as 
it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 

Th’ fquadron bright, Jloarp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton . 

It may contribute to his mifery, heighten the anguifh, and 
jharpen the fling of confcience, and fo add fury to the ever- 
Jafting flames, when he fhall reflect upon the abufe of wealth 
and greatnefs. South’s Sermons. 

No : ’tis reflftance that inflames defire; 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 

E’re ten moons had Jharpen’d either horn, 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 

Her nails are Jharpen d into pointed claws, 

Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. Addif. 

2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quicknefs of wit, either given by nature, or 
Jharpen d by ftudy, doth not commonly bring greatefl learn¬ 
ing, beft manners, or happieft life in the end. Afcham. 

3. To make quicker of fenfe. 

Th’ air Jharp aide his vifual ray 
To objedls diftant far. Milton . 

4. To make eager or hungry. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shahefp. 

Such an aflurance as will fbarpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a Jefler good, ought to in- 
fpire men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. Tilkt. 

4. To make fierce or angry. 

Mine enem y foarpencth his eyes upon me. Job xvi. 9. 

5. To make biting, or farcaftick. 

My haughty foul would fwell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith. 

6. Tomakelefs flat; more piercing to the ears. 

Enclofures not only preferve found, but encreafe and fliar- 

P sn fr* Bacon. 

7. To make four. 

Sha'rper. n. f. [from Jharp ] A tricking fellow; a petty thief; 
a rafcai.. 

Sharpers , as pikes, prey upon their own kind. UEJlrange. 
He fhould retrench what he loft to Jharpers , and fpent upon 
puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. Arbuth. 

I only wear it in a land of Hedlors, 

Thieves, fupercargo’s, Jharpers , and directors. Pope. 

Sha'rply. adv. [from jharp .] 

1. With keennefs ; wi^h good edge or point. 

2. Severely; rigoroufly; roughly. 

1 hey are more Jharply to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irifh, which being very wild at the firft, are now be¬ 
come more civil. Spenfer. 

3. Keenly; acutely; vigoroufly. 

The mind and memory are more farply exercifed in Com¬ 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben . johnfon. 

4. Affli&ively; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Englifh embafladors the foldiers were 
foarfy aflailed with wants. Hayward. 

5 * With quicknefs. 

You contract your eye when you would fee Jharply ; and 

* e i ei j. X om ' ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 

Judicioufly; acutely; wittily. 

Sharpness, n.f. [from fbarp.] 
i* Keenefs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither fuffering us nor himfelf to take in hand 
me party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops, 
not differing otherwffe from earned, but that the Jharpnejs of 
tne weapons was taken away. Sidney. 

Afecond glance came gliding like the firft; 

And he who faw the Jharpnefs of the dart. 

Without defence receiv’d it in his heart. Drvd 

2. Not obtufenefs. . } 

acco?Hin cor,ri{ l ethinth e roundings and railings of the work, 
cordmg as the limbs do more or lefs require it: fo as the 
e older fhall fpy no Jharpnefs in the bordering lines. Wotton 
3 ’ aoumefs without aufterenefs. 

rnin^n f a jhar t" ie f\ in vine g ar > a nd there is a Jharpnefs in 
Pam, in forrow, and in reproach; there is a fharp eye a 

fevp P an ^ a ^ arp *' V0rd: but tbere is not one of thefe 

fam e as another of them; and a fharp 
eaft wind is different from them all. Watts’s Lofcl 
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Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all JJoarpnefs 
from whatever you put in, muft be of good effect, in tne 
cure of the gout. Temple. * 

4. Severity of language; fatyrical farcafm. 

There’s gold for thee, 

Thou muft not take my former Jha>pncfs illj 
I will employ thee back again. Shahefp • 

Some did all folly with juft^ jharpnefs blame, 

While others laugh’d and fcorn’d them into Ihame; 

But, of thefe two, the laft fucceeded beft, 

As men aim righteft when they fhoot in jeft. Dryd. 

This is a fubjedt of which it is hard to fpeak without faty¬ 
rical foarpnefs and particular reflections on many churches of 
chriftians. Sprat. 

The Jharpnefs of his fatyr, next to himfelf, falls moft hea¬ 
vily on his friends. Dryden 

5. Painfulnefs; afflidtivenefs. 

At this time 

We fweat and bleed ; the friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels in the heat are curft 
By thofe that feel their foarpmfs. . Shahefp. 

Not a Angle death only that then attended this profeflion ; 
but the terror and Jharpnefs of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumftances. South. 

6. Intellectual acutenefs; ingenuity; wit. 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of grea tfoarpnefs, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of l'peech they ufed. Hook. 

The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 

Sharpnefs of wit and adtive diligence. Dryd. 

The fon returned with ftrength of conftitUtion, Jharpnefs of 
underftanding, and (kill in languages. Addifon. 

7. Quicknefs of fenfes. 

If the underftanding or faculty of the foul be like unto bo¬ 
dily fight, not of equal Jharpnefs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is direct¬ 
ed by the clear about things vifible, fo likewife in matters of 
deeper dilcourfe the wife in heart doth Ihew the fimple where 
his way lieth. Hooker. 

SharR-set. [Jloarp and^ fet .] Eager; vehemently defirous. 
Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho’ with much ado, Ihe being 
foarp-fet upon the fulfilling of a Ihrewd office, in overlooking 
Philoclea. Sidney. 

An eagle Jharp-fct, looking about her for her prey, fpy’d 
a leveret. L y EJlrange. 

Our fenfes are Jharp fet on pleafures. L’EJlrange . 

A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights ; for 
the town is Jharp-fet on new plays. Pope.- 

Sharp-visaged. adj. [ foarp and vifaged.\ Having a fharp 
countenance. 

The Welfh that inhabit the mountains are commonly Jharp- 
vifaged. Hale s Orig. of Mankind. 

Sharp-sighted, adj. [Jharp anti fight.] Having quick fight. 

If fhe were the body’s quality, 

Then would fhe be with it fick, maim’d, and blind; 

But we perceive, where thefe privations be. 

An healthy, perfedf, and Jharp-fgbted mind. Davies. 

I am not fo foarp-fighted as thofe who have difeerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 

Your majefty’s clear and foarp-fighted judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 

otber * Denham. 

Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothing fo Jharp-fighted 
in other matters but it throws a mift before the eyes on’t. LI EJl. 

To Sha'tter. v. a. [ fchetteren , Dutch.] 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to break' fo as to fcat- 
ter the parts. 

He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound. 

That it did feem to Jhatter all his bulk. 

And rend his being. _ . Shakefp. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude; 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter y our leaves before the mellowing year. Milt. 

I hey efcape difiolution, becaufe they can fcarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved; to Jhatter 
or diflociate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was Jhattercd to pieces, and divided amongft re¬ 
volted fubjedfs, into a multitude of little governments. Locke, 

Black from the ftroke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a/j otter’d trunk. Thonif Summer. 

2. To dilfipate; to make incapable of clofe and continued at¬ 
tention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile and 'Jhattered humour, thinks 
only by fits and ftarts. Norris. 

To Shatter, v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are touch and not 
fr.igu; and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is ; fomo Jhatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 

.HA TTER. n. f [from the verb.] One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once; 

2 3 U Stick 
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SHE 

Stick the candle fo loofe^ that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the fconce and break it into Jloatters. Swift. 

Scatterbrained. ) adj. [from flatter brain and pate.] In- 

Sha'tterpated. 5 attentive ; not conffftent. A low word. 

ShaTtery. adj. [from flatten] Difunited; not compact; 
eafily falling into many parts ; loofe of texture. 

A brittle flattery fort of fpar, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular fiffures amongft the ores of 
metal. Woodward. 

To Shave, v . a. preterit Jloaved, part .flawed or flaven. [yceayan, 
Saxon j fchaeven, Dutch ] 

1. To pare off* with a razor. 

He that is to be cleanfed fball jloave off all his hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did flave his beard : 
a bafnaw afk’d why he alter’d the cuffom of his predeccflbrs ? 
He anfwered, becaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Doft thou not know this flaven pate? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolles’s Hijt. of the Turks . 

I caufed the hair of his head to be flaved off. Wifeman. 

2. To pare clofe to the furface. 

Sweet bird ! 

Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I woce to hear the evening fong: 

And miffing thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry fmooth flaven green. Milt. 

The bending fey the 

Shaves all the furface of the waving green. Gay. 

3. To fkim by paffing near, or flightly touching. 

He Jhaves with level wing the deep ; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow’ring high. Milton. 

4. To cut in thin flices. 

Make fome medley of earth, with fome other plants bruis’d 
or flave71 in leaf or root. Bacon. 

5. ' Toffrip; to opprefs by extortion ; to pillage. 

Sha'vejLing. n.f. [from flave.\ A man lhaved; a friar, or 

religious. Ufed in contempt. 

Of elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavifh flavelings fo feigned. Spenfer. 

Sha'ver. n. J. [from flave.'] 

1. A man that pra&ifes the art of floaving. 

2 . A man clofely attentive to his own intereft. 

My lord 

Was now difpos’d to crack a jeff. 

And bid friend Lewis go in queft ; 

This Lewis is acunning < / 7 ;tfi'#r, Swift. 

3. A robber; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moft part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey : by thefe flavers the Turks were ftript of 
all they had. Kvolles. 

Sha'vjng. n.f [from flave.] Any thin flice pared off from 
any body. 

Take lignum aloes in grofs flavings, fteep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn forth ; then take 
the flavings forth and dry them in the (hade, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 

By ele£trick bodies T do not conceive only fuch as take up 
flavings , ftraws, and light bodies, but fuch as attract: all bo¬ 
dies palpable whatfoever. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The flavings ate good for the fining of wine. Mort. 

Shaw. n. f. [ycua, Saxon; fehawe , Dutch; Jkugga , Iflandick.] 
A thicket; a finall wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
ca'led Gentle flaw. 

’Sha'bander. n. f. [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

Sha'wfowl; n.f [flaw and fowl.] An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofe to fhoot at. 

Sha'w m. n.f. [frorti fchawme, Teutonick.] A hautboy; a cor¬ 
net. 

With trumpets alfo and fnavems, Pfalm Common Prayer. 

She. pronoun. In oblique cafes her. [y 5 , Gothick; ye o, Sax. 
JcK, old Englilh ] 

1. The female pronoun demonftrative: the woman; the woman 
before mentioned. 

She, of whom the ancients feem’d to prophefy, 

When they call'd virtues by the name of floe ; 

She, in whom virtue was to much refin’d, 

That for allay unto fo pure a mind 

Slv took the weaker feX. Donne. 

This once difclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of fle. Shake//). 

What, at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakejp. 

The moft upright of mortal men was he; 

T he moft fincere, and holy woman, fle. Dryden. 

*?.. It is fometimes ufed for a woman abfolutely, with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

The floes of Italy fhall not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour. Shakefpear's Cymbelim. 

Lady, you are the cruell’ft fle alive. 

If you will lead thefe graces to the grave, 

A nd leave the world no copy. Shah fare's Twelfth Night. 
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I was wont 

To load my fle with knacks, I wou’d have ranfackM 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it a 
To her acceptance. Shakefpeare's 

3. I he female ; not the male. 

I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fle bear 

To win thee, lady. Sbekefp. Merchant of, 

Let us do it with no ftiew of fear ; J e ' 

No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon morris-dance; ° 

For my good liege, fle is fo idly king’d, 

That fear attends her not. ° Sbakrfp, Hen V 

The nightingale, if fle would fing by day, ‘ * 

When every goofe is cackling, wou’d be thought 
No better a muficihn than the wren. Sbakefpeire 

He-Iions are hirfute, and have great manes, the if/^ 
fmooth like cats. c s 

Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft. 

That David’s fon, by impious p^ffion mov’d, 

Smote zfloe-flave, and murder’d what he lov’d. * p r ; 
Sheaf, n. f. fleaves plural, [yeay, Saxon; fchoof Dutch f' 

1. A bundle of ftalks of corn bound together, that the ears mav 

dry. ^ T 

Thefe be th e fleaves that honour’s harveft bears, 

The feed thy valiant afts, the world the field. Fairly 
He beheld a field, 1 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were jh aves 
New-reap’d : the other part fliecp-walks and folds. Milt. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden fleaves in brittle bands. Dryden. 

I pitch’d the fleaves (oh could I do fo now) 

Which fhe in rows pil’d. Gay's Pa Hit ah. 

2 . Any bundle or collection held together. 

She vanifh’d; 

Th efleaf of arrows {hook and rattled in the cafe. Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muft glean what we can; 
fince we cannot, from a difeovery of their real eflence/ 
grafp at a time whole fleaves 5 and irr bundles comprehend 
the nature of whole fpecies. l oc j. (> 

To Sheal. v. a. To {hell. See Shale. 

Thou art a flealed peafeod. Shakefp. K. Leer, 

To Shear, preter .Jhore, or Jheared ; part, paffi [horn, [rceanan, 
ycyyen, Saxon.] 

1. To clip or cut by interception between- two blades moving 
on a rivet. 

So many days, my ews have been with young; 

So many weeks, e’re the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, e’re I fhall fleer the fleece. Shobfp. 

I am {hepherd to another man, 

And do not fleer the fleeces that I graze. Shakejp. 

Laban went to fleer his {heep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 

When wool is new flora, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon's Nat. Hifl 

To lay my head and hollow pledge 
Of all my ftrength, in the Lfcivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who floore me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Milton. 

1 he fame ill tafte of fenfe wou’d ferve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoak, and fleer the fwinc. Dryden, 

May’ft thou henceforth fwectly fleep, 

Sheer, fwains, oh fleer your fofteft {heep 
To fwell his couch. Gay, 

O’er the congenial duft injoin’d to flear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear* Pope, 

2. To cut. 

The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap fbrikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro¬ 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether : by which 
means he eafily fleers the grafs whereon he feeds. , ,\ Grew. 
Shear. 7 n. f. [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in the 
Shears. J fingukr, but is found once in Dryden .] 

1 • An inftrument to cut, confifting of two blades moving on 
a pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shears 
are large, and feiffars a fmaller inftrument of the fame kind- 
Alas, thought Phi lock a to herfelf, your fleers come too 
late to clip the bird’s wings that already is flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch folemn brows on me ? 

Think you 1 bear the flears of deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulfe of life ? SJrakfpcare. 
The fates prepar’d their flbarpen’d fleers. -pryd. 
When the fleece is fhorn, 

Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the fleer. Diyden. 

T hat people live and die, I knew. 

An hour ago, as well as you. 

And if fate fpins us longer years, 

Or is in hafte to take the fleers, 

I know, we muft both fortunes try, 

An«l bear our evils, wet or dry. Pend- 

How happy ftiould we be if we had the privilege of em¬ 
ploy ing the fleers for want of a mint* upon foreign gold} J 
clipping it into half crowns. y ^ 
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Fate urg’d the fleers and cut th.. fylph in twain, 

But airy fubllance loon unites again. Pope. 

Beneath the flears they felt no lading finart, 

They ioft but fleeces, while I loft a heart. Gay. 

2. The denomination of the age of fheep. 

When fheep is one floear, they will have two broad teeth be¬ 
fore; when two floear , four; when three, fix; when four, 
ckht: and after that, their mouths break. Mortimer. 

Any thing in the form of the blades of fleers. 

4. Wings, in Spenfer. 

Two fharp-wing’d floeers 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenfer. 
Sheard. n.f. [yeeayb, Sax.] A fragment. It is now commonly 
written Jloard , and applied only to fragments of earthen ware. 

In the burfting of ir, not a floerd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of fhe pit. Ifa. xxx. 14. 

Siika'rer. n.f [from floear.] One that clips with {hears; 
particularly one that fleeces fheep. 

Of other care they little reck’ninng make, 

* T han how to ferainbie at the floearers feaft, 

And fhovc away the worthy bidden gueft. * Milton. 
Was he to he led as. a lamb to the flaughter, patient and 
refigned as a fheep before her floearers ? Rogers . 

Shear man. n. f [flear and man.] He that floear s. 

Thy father was a plaifterei. 

And thou thyfelf a flear man. Shakefpeare. 

Shha'rwater. n.f A fowl, Ainfworth. 

Sheath, n. f [ j-caehe, Sixon.] Ihe cafe of any thing; 
the fcahba'd of a weapon. 

The dead knight’s fword out of his Jiocath he drew. 

With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fa. EJueen: 

Doth not each look a flafli of light’ning feel, 

Which (pares the body’s /heath, yet melts the fteei ? Clean. 

Swords, by the lightning’s fubtiie force diftill’d, 

And the cold fbeath with running metal fill’d. Addifon. 
To Sheath. 7 rr . J 

To Sheathe, f “■ C from thc noun -J 

r i 0 inclofe in a fleath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 

T his drawn but now againft my fovereign’s breaft, 

Before ’tis Jhtattid, fhall give him peace and reft. Waller. 

I hofe active parts of a body are of differing natures when 
floeath'd up, or wedged in amongft others in the texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from thefe impediments. Boyle. 

Jn his hair one hand he wreaths, 

His fword, the other, in his bofom fleaths. Denham. 

Is this her hate to him, his love to me ! 

Tis in my breaft {lie fleaths her dagger now. Dryden. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they fleath the right. Dryden. 

I he leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws 
or Ins forefeet turned up from the ground and fleathed in the 
,Kin ° . h,s toes > whereby he preserves them fharp for rapine, 
extending them only when he leaps at the prey. Grew. 

Other fubftances oppofite to acrimony are called demul¬ 
cent or mild ; becaufe they blunt or fleath thofe fharp falts 
and beans 

2. J o (it with a floe alb. 

1 here was no ink to colour Peter’s hat, 
a;rer’s dagger was not come from floeathing. Shak 
j. 1 0 defend the main body by an outward covering. 

JhelfZ fome a Tf ed “““ ** Wh ° !c tiuoa &f 

S “wchW°IW ^ W*** Uaving hard cafes 

wnicn are folded over the wings. 

Some infects fly with four wings, as al! vaginipennous, or 

sJh jt ' S ', nk p} S ’ 35 , beetles and dorrs - down’s VuTev. 

TV' 1 /’ adj: f from f : eai hf Forming a flieaih. 
wT hacks "anH PUt afide ( he “t” ca« on ear- 

Shk'cklamk d } may aW ‘ tW0 w ‘ n 2 s ' **»• 

He went to fight againft the giant in his robe of /haila. 

& h wh.ch , s that kind of gilded leather with which they 
"fe to embroider the Irifh jackets. c„ > 7 

gn S HED . [rcefcan> <0 ■ Spenfer. 

1 0 ™ ufe i ,K> pour out; to fpill. 

o. , f palnfld fervice > the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country are requited 

Jiu. with that furname of Coriolanus. Shakefteare 

Cromwell I did not think to Jhed a tear " ’ 

In all my miferies. ei 1 r 

_ ithout floeddihg of blood is no remiffion. Heb ix 22* 
toiffion b ' 00d Whkh iS ^ for man y? for the re! 

Some think one gcn’ral foul fills ev’ry brainf XXV ‘' 28 ' 

A A C , b ?$ ht fun ^ ngltt in ey’ry ftar. Davies 

A i i/ ItS entr y nodding poppies grow 

Nilln f CO °' e mpl ? that (v f eet reft b uftow; 

Anti lr m P ? nts t ^ e ‘ r fleepy virtue drains 

paffing, fleds it on the filent plains * ty rv j 

• My 3n0ther W 

a - you gave him, and my tears you fl.ed. Dryden. 
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Unhappy man ? to break the pious Iaw$ 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caule: 

’Tis love of honour, and his country’s good ; 

The conful, not the father, fleds the blood. JDrjjdm 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d. 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows floea a folemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Fopeb 

2 . To fcatter; to let fall. 

1 rees that bring forth their leaves late, and caft them late, 
are more lafting than thofe that fprout their leaves early, or 
fled them betimes. Bacon’s Nat, Hifl-. 

So the returning year be bleft. 

As his infant months beftow, 

Springing wreaths for William’s brow; 

As his lummer’s youth fhall floed 

Eternal fweets around Maria's head. Prior; 

To Shed, v n. To let fall its parts. 

White oats are apt to Jhed moft as they lie, and black as they 
ftand. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

*_hed. n.f [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from Jhade .] 

1. A flight temporary covering. 

1 he firft Aletes born in lowly Jhed, 

Of parents bafe, a rofe fprung from a bride. Fairfax * 

1 hough he his houfe of polifh'd marble build, 

With jafper floot’d, and carved cedar ceil’d ; 

Yet fhall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or fleds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. Sandysl 
So all our minds widi his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoftle, and deface 
Thole ftate-obfeuring fleds, that like a chain 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again. WalUf. 

In fuch a feafon born, when fcarce a Jhed 
Could be obtain’d" to fiielter him or me 

^ bleaJc air - Par ad. Regain'd, 

l hole houles then were caves, or homely floeds, 

vith twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds, Dryden. 
An hofpitable houfe they found, 

A homely yW; the roof, not far from ground 
Was thatch’d with reeds and ftraw together bound. Dryd. 

hen out he fteals, and finds where by the head, 

I heir horfe hung faften’d underneath a floed. Betterton . 

Her various kinds by various fortunesled, 

Commence acquaintance, underneath * floed. Swift. 

2. In compofition. Effufion ; as blood^/iW. 

n 'J\ A fpiller; Q ne who (beds. 

Afledder of blood fhall furely die. Ezek xviii. 10. 

^heen. I adj. [This was probably only the old pronunciation 
now not in Bri S ht ; S'^ring, Ihewjr. A word 

T TPf i ewd ribbald . with vile luft advanc’d, 

Eaid nrlt- his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

r ofpoil her dainty corfe fo fair inAJbeen. Fa. Queer.. 

When he was all dight, he took his way ^ 

Into the foreft, that lie might be feen 

Of the wild beafts, in his new glory Jheen. HuhbercVs Tale . 

iNow they never meet in grove or green 
By fountain clear, or fpangled flar-IightyW Shakefpeare. 

Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, 

Gl^ering in filed fteei and armour Jheen. Fairfax 

Out of the hierarchies of angels Jheen , 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax 

By the rufhy fringed bank, **' 

Where grows the willow and the offer dank. 

My Aiding chariot ftays. 

Which fet with agat, or the azure fleets. 

Of turcois blue, and emerald green. Tbfdi/*, 

Or did of late earth’s fons Wiege the wall 
Of floeeny beav’n. 

BfiEhtncrs; fpIend0 -T* 

T hron’d in celeftial fleeri. Milton 

I ar above, in fpangled Jheen, 

Celeftial Cupid, her fam’d (on advanc’d, 

Holds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d. Milt™ 

ll the \ n ''\' pIUral ttkewife^^. [yceap, Sa^’cn; of which 
the plural was yeep ; fchaep, Dutch] 

innocencT 1 ^ ^ W °° 1: remarkable fdr its ufefulnefs and 

Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and fteep 
In wholefome water-falls the fleecy fheep. btvdcv 

Of fubftances tliere are two forts of ideas; one of Wfe 
fubftances, as they exift feparately, as a man nr th* * r ^ 

£; In contempt. A foolifh fifty fel^w ***}■ ^ 

To Shbepbi'tb. V. n. r Jhcejd -\ nr r *W r *k- 
Shew your knave’s JZl Td ] T ° * pe “ 7 tHdfts ' 
Jbeepb.fml face, and be hinged. P ° X ‘° 7 ° U ’ 

Shee pbiter n./ [f ro m^fe.] A petty thief 

H.S gate like- a feephner fleenng afidl. 7 Tuffer , 

Woujdft 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Wouldft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcally 
Jheephitir come to fome notable fhame. ~ Shakefpeare. 

I here are political Jheepbiters as well as paftoral: betrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. VEJirange. 

Shee pcot. n. f [ jheep and cot.] A little inclofure for Jheep. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

From low farms, Jheepcots and mills 

J nforce their charity. _ Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Up to a hill anon his fleps he rear’d. 

From whofe high top to ken the profpedl round. 

If cottage were in view, Jhecpcot or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or Jhecpcot none he faw. Milton. 

Sheepfo ld. n.f. £ Jlceep and fold. ] The place where fheep are 
inclofed. 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

Th ejheepfold fcatter’d and the fhepherd flain. Prior. 

Shee phook. n. f [ Jheep and hook .J A hook faftened to a pole 
by which fhepherds Jay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

The one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other a pafto¬ 
ral ftafr of cedar like a Jhsep-hook. Bacons New Atlantis. 

It you dare think of deferving our charms. 

Away with your Jheephook, and take to your arms. Dryden. 

Shee'pish. adj. [from Jheep.] Bafhful; over-modeft; timo- 
roufly and meanly diffident. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a fbeefijh or conceited creature. Locke. 

Sheepishness. n.f [from fneepijh. ] Bafhfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 

^ Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
T ransfus’d a foeepijhnefs into thy ftory. Herbert. 

. Sheepijhnefs and ignorance of the world, are not confequen- 
ces of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he will have 
fome degree of JheepiJhnefs . Grew. 

Sheepmaster. n. f. [Jheep and mafler.] An owner of Jheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafter, and a great JheepmaJler. 

Bacon. 

Sheepshearing, n f [Jlceep and [near. 1 The time of {hear¬ 
ing fheep; the feaft made when fheep are fhorn. 

There, happening a folemn feftivity, fuch as the JheepJhear- 
ings ufed to be, David begs fome fmall repaft. South. 

Sheeps eye. n. f [Jheep and eye. ] A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers caft at their miftrefles. 

Caft a Jheep's eye behind you: in before me. Dryden. 

Sheepwa'lk. n.f [Jheep and walk.] Pafture for flieep. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were {heaves 

New reap d ; the other partJheepwaIks and folds. Milt. 

Sheer, adj. [ycyp, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 

If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for Jheer 
ale, fcore me up for the lying’ft rogue in Chriflendojn Shak. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreft- 
ed fentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downright, when he once pretends to fwim without 
them. Alterbury. 

SheeA. adv. [from the adjeilive.] Clean; quick; at once. 

Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal ba. dements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A fummer’s day; and with the fetting fun, 

Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling ftar. 

On Lemnos. Milton. 

The fword of Satan, with fteep force to finite 
Defending, and in half cut Jheer. Milton . 

Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and Jheer within 
Lights on his feet. Milton. 

To Sheer, v. a. [See Shear.] 

I keep my birth-day; fend my Phillis home 
Kt Jheer ing-time. Dryden. 

To Sheer off. v n. Toftealaway; to flip offclandeftinely. 

Sheers, n. f. [See Shears.] 

Sheet, n.f. [yceat, Saxon. 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He faw heaven opened, and a veflel defending unto him, 
as a great Jheet, knit at the four corners. Adis x. 11. 

2. The linen of a bed. 

If I die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame Jheets. Shakefpeare. 

You think none but your floeets are privy to your wifhes. Sha. 
Some unequal .bride in nobler Jheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 

3. Ecoutes , French; echoten , Dutch.] In a fhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off" the clew of the fail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail clofe to the yard arms. Dift.—Dryden ferns to 
underftand it otherwife. 

T he little word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 
pulling off a Jheet-. rope at Tea, flackens the fail. Suckling. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails. 

And rent the Jheets. Dryden. 
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4. As much paper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhime, 

As could be cramm’d up in a Jheet oi paper, 

Wrii on both fides the leaf, margin and all. Syu, tm 

7 htn I firft put pen to paper, i though ad I (hould luvr 
to fay would have been contained in one Jheet of paper Lo k 
I let therefraaed light fall perpendicularly upon zjh 
white paper upon tnc oppolite wall. Newton's Optickl 

5. A Angle complication or fold of paper in a book. 

6 . Any thing expanded. 

Such Jheets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Sbakefpeat e's K T 
Rowling thunder roars, 

And Jheets of lightning blaft the ftanding field. Brydei 
An azure foeet it rufhes broad, y 

And from the loud refounding rocks below, 

Dafh’d in a cloud of foam. Thumb 

Sheet •anchor .. n.f [ Jheet and anchor J] In a fhip is thelareeft 
anchor; which, in ftrefs of weather, is the mariners laft re 
fuge, when an extraordinary ftiff gale of wind happens. Bailey 
To Sheet v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with Jheets . 

2. To enfold in a Jheet. 

3. To cover as with a Jheet. 

Like the ftag when fnow the pafture Jheets, 

The barks of trees thou browfed’ft. Shakefpeare. 

She'kel. v. f [TpiT] An ancient Jewifh coin equal to four 
Attick drachms, 01; four Romandenarii, in value about 2. s 6d 
fieri ing. Dift 

T he Jews, albeit they detefted images, yet imprinted upon 
their Jbeckle on one ftJe the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 

The huge iron head fix hundred Jhekels weighed, 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s worft command to overdoe 
Deftroying life at once and carcafe too. Cowley. 

This coat of mail weighed fiye thoufand Jhekels of 
brafs. ’ Broome. 

She'ldaple. n.f. A chaffinch. 

She'ldrape. n.f A bird that preys upon fifties. 

Shelf, n.f [ycyly, Saxon; fcelf, Dutch.] A board fixed 
againft a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his Jhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes* Shakefp. 

Bind faft, or from their Jhelves 

Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift. 

You have the pleafure of the profpedt whenever you take 
it from your Jbef, andthefolid cafh you fold it for. Blount. 

2. A land bank in the fea; a rock under fhallow water. 

Our tranfported fouls fhall congratulate each other their 
having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, fnelves , and 
quick-fands. Boyle. 

Near the Jhelves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coaft. Dryden. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the form erfcelf 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

3. The plural is analogically Jhelves-, Dryden has Jhelfs , probab¬ 
ly by negligence. 

H? feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 

Turn'd fhort upon the Jhelfs and madly fleer’d. Dryden. 
Sfie'lfy. adj. [from Jhelf] 

1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous fhallows. 

Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a foeify coaft. 

Long infamous for fhips and failors loft. 

And white with bones. Dryden. 

2 . I know not well the meaning in this paflage, perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in fome places fo tough, that the 
plough will fcarcely cut them ; and in fome fo Jhelfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fallen its root. Careiv. 

Shell, n.f [pcyll, yceall, Saxon; fchale, fchelle, Dutch. 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruft. 

1 he fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the fell 
of the eolipilc, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the Jbeil and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’d them. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodg¬ 
ed in the foell of the earth. Locke. 

2. The covering of a teftaceous or cruftaceous animal. 

Her women wear 
The fpoils of nations in an car; 

Chang’d for the treafureof a Jhell, 

And in their loofe attires do fwell. Ben. Johnf* Cat dint. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails.: 

Venus, in her jlcell before him, 

From the fands in fafety bore him. Dryden s Albion . 

The fhells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, when con- 

lidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient Jhell, >s c 
- - ' pp'oodward. 

He? 


the fene fhape as the cavity of the Jhell. 
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Pope. 
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He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At aft times juft, but when he lign’d tbzfndl. 

The covering of the feeds of filiquous plants. . 

gome fruits arc contained within a hard Jhell, being the feeds 
of the plants. _ Arbutimsi. 

a The covering of kernels. 

v Chang’d love? are but chang’d forts of meat; 

And when he hath the kernel eat, 

Who doth not throw away the jhell ? Donne, 

r The covering of an egg. 
v Think him as a ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous, 
And kill him in the Jhell. Suakef. Julius Cacjur. 

6 The outer part of an houfe. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the Jhell oi a houfe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought it 
to perfection. Addijon cn Italy. 

7 I’t ufed for a mufical inftrument in poetry, from tcjhido, 

' Latin ; the firft lyre being f.id to have been made by ftraining 

firings over the fhell of a tortoife. 

kefs than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of tinat Jhell, 

That fpoke fo fweetly. Dryden. 

8. The fuperficial part. 

So devout are the Romanifts about this outward Jhell of re- 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a ftone of it broken, it 
ought to be reconfecrated. AyliJJe s Parergon. 

To Shell, v. a. [from the noun.] To take out of the fhell; 

to ftrip of the fhell. 

To Shell, v. n. 

1. To fall off as broken fhells. 

The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs foellcd off. JVifcman. 
1. To caft the fhell. 

She'llduck. n.f A kind of wild duck. 

To preferve wild ducks, and foellducks , have a place walled 
in with a pond. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

SheTlfish. n.f [Jlcellaodff).] Fifli invefted with a hard co¬ 
vering, either teftaceous, as oyfters, or cruftaceous, as lobfters. 

The fhells, being found, were fo like thofe they faw upon 
their fhores, that they never queftioned but that they were the 
exuviae of JhelljiJh , and once belonged to the fea. iVoodward. 
She'll y. adj. [from flocll. ] 

1. Abounding with fhells. 

The ocean rolling, and the foelly fhore. 

Beautiful objedls, fhall delight no more. Prior. 

2 . Confifling of fhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft men and all 
animals were bred in fome warm moifture, inclofed in crufta- 
ccous Ikins, as lobfters; and fo continued ’till their Jhelly pri- 
fons, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 
SHELTER, n. f [Of this word the etymology is unknown : 
Sc inner deduces it from Jhell, Davies from rcylb, a fhield, 
Saxon.] 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek no fhe Iter to avoid the ftorni. Shakefp. R. If. 

'I hey wi-fh’d the mountains no,w might be a< ain 
Thrown on them, as a foeltcr from his ire. ° Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, Jhelier fought; 

But he who meets all dangers with difdain, 

Ev’ n in their face his {hip to anchor brought, 

And fteeple high flood propt upon the main. Dryden. 

I hey may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worft 
Jh Iter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dryd. 
The healing plant fhall aid, 

! rom dorms a foclter, and from heat a {hade. Pope. 

2. A protedlor ; a defender; one that gives fecurity. 

1 hou haft been a Jhefter for me, and a ftrong" tower from 
the enemy. pr Jxi 

3. I he ftate of being covered ; proteclion ; fecurity. 

^ Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac’d. 

Between the mountain and the ftream embrac’d • 

Which fliaue and Jhelter from the hill derives, 

While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. Denham. 
iooHELTER. y.. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I 0 cover from external violence. 

W e befought the deep to Jhelter us. Milton 

rhofe ruins falter'd once his facred head, 

Vyhen he from Worker’s fatal battle fled, 

2 T by the gen ‘ US ° f this r °y al Place. Dryden. 

• To defend ; to protect; to fuccour with refuge; to harbour. 
What endlefs honour fhall you gain 

o -r e faV , C and A/ftfr Troy’s unhappy train.’ 
d' -in betake to cover. 

Z hey faltered themfelves under a rock. Abbot 

"l ith f a d ’ thou S hts .’ ch i<=flywhen all earthly 
r i - ai tn, “ c ‘ tnen do l l 10u Particularly retreat to thofe 
con fid erat ions, and jheker thyfeif under them. Atterlurv 
*■ 1 o cover from notice. Alter bury. 

0 )VT 1 n'° Ve t0 , cbeck m y growing flame, 
v r Pfcr paffion under friendflrip’s name ; 

I OU law my heart. „ . 

Pth 


Dryden s AEn. 


Mi'ton* 


To Shelter, v. n. 

1. To take fhelter. 

There the Indian herdfrnan, munning heat. 

Shelters in cool. 

2 . To give flielter. , _ 7 , . 

' Then feeks the fartheft ooze, th ejhelt ring ^ ecu > 

The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Toonfbn. 

She'lterless. adj. [from fhelter .] Karbourlefs; without 

home or refuge. 

Now fad and Jhelterlefs, perhaps, me lies, ^ 

Where piercing winds blow fliarp. Bowes Jane. Acoie. 
She'lving. adj. [from Jhclf.] Sloping? inclining; havingde- 
clivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 

And built {q floelving, that one cannot climb it, ^ 

Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakefpeare * 

Amidft the brake a hollow den was found. 

With rocks and JheTving arches vaulted round. _ Addifon . 
She'lvy. adj. [from Jhelf.] Shallow; rocky ; full ol banks. 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was Jhclvy and fiiai- 
] ow> Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind]or. 

To Shend. v. a. prefer, and part, pa B.j.oent. [ycenban, Saxon ; 
fchenden, Dutch.] 

1. To ruin; to fpoil; to mifehief. 

Provide for thy wife, or elle look to b e.fhent. 


Tul 




ier» 


or. 


Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. 

Shepherds, ftiould it not yjhent 
Your roundels frelh, to hear a dolelul verfc 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? Spcnjer. 

Such a dream I had- of dire portent. 

That much I fear my body will bo fftent-, 

It bodes I fhall have wars. Dryden. 

2. To difgrace; to degrade ; to blame. 

Debateful ftrife, and cruel enmity, 

The famous name of knighthood foully Jhend. Fa. fhicen. 

Sore bmifed with the fall, he flow uprofe. 

And all enraged thus, thus him loudly Jberjji, 

Difleal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreak itfelf on beall. Fairy ffueen. 

My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites. 

How in my words foever file befbent. 

To give them feals never my foul confent. Shakefp. Haml. 

3. To overpower; to crufh ; to furpals. 

She pafs’d the reft as Cynthia doth Jhend 
The lelfer flars. Sfenfer . 

4. It is, though ufed by Dryden , "wholly obfolete. 

SHE'PHERD. n.f [yceap, fheep, and Joyjib, a keeper, Saxon, 

yceapaj?yr.t).] 

1. One who tends flieep in the pafture. 

I am Jhepherd to another man, 

And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. Shakefpeare. 
A feepherd next 

More meek came with the firftlings of his flock. Milton. 

2. A Twain ; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev’ry Jhepherd's tongue, 

THefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh . 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a paftor. 

Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d ; 

’Midft thy own nock, great Jhepherd, be receiv’d. 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft lav’d.. Prior. 
Sme'pherdess. n.f. [from Jhepherd.] A woman that tends 
fheep; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb of a Jloepherdefs , and in that 
difguife lived many years; but difcove'ring herfelf a little be¬ 
fore her death, did profefs herfelf the happieft perfon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him fhe firft loved; and 
that fhe would rather, ten thoufand times, live a floepherdefs in 
contentment and fatisfadlion. Sidney. 

I hefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no foepherdejs, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shakefp. JVinteAs Tale. 

She like fome fnepherdefs did fhew, 

; Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dialecl has an incomparable fweetnefs in its 
clownifhnefs, like a fair floepherdefs in her country rufiet. 

Dryden . 

oHepherds Needle, n f. [fcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. An 
herb. 

Shepherds Purfe, or Pouch, n.f [ burfa pajlorts, Latin. ] A 
common weed. 

Shf/pherds Rod. n.f Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
SHE'PMERmsH. adj. [from Jhepherd.] Refembling a fhepherd; 
luitmg a fhepherd ; paftoral; ruftick. Not in ufe. 

He would have drawn her eldeft filler, efteemed her match 
for beauty, in her fhepherdijh attire. Sidney 

She faw walking from her-ward a man in jhepherdijh an- 
pare!. c* r A 

She'rbet. n.f [Jljarhat, Arabicfc] The iuice of lemons’oi 
oranges mixed with water and fuvar. ’ n,v7 
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| n Aw P fer ° Ur - b u er L aboTC al1 other blinks'; and confider- 
ft f .' S W<th ] he , rareft ’ Specially in-this clime, the 
deardt of Jbcrbats, and plenty of barley, it would prove infi- 

mely profitable to fuch as fhould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 

RdkA'/J rCC ^’ aX ° n ' J The fra S ment 0f broken 

ft" be trivet-table of a foot was lame; 

SHF'R rVp rUaS r bC r' Cath the lim P in § le g «M Drydat. 
i ' n /> [ r c /)‘ e sepepa, Saxon, from rcvjie, a fhire, 
aiid neve, a fieward. It is fometimes pronounced Jhruve, 

whom °' nc P °,f 4 have ln i ud,clou(, y adopted.] An officer to 
hom is intruded in each county the execution of the laws. 

A great pow r of Englifh and of Scots 

Are by th tferiff of Yorkfhire overthrown. Shakefp . 

Concerning minifters of juftice, the high feriffs of the 

counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 

ow may rs and /brieves all hufh’d and fatiate lay. Pope. 

SH E y,FFDOM. In./ [ from JhMff. ] The office or jurif- 
She'riffship. I diction of a flienff. J 

She riffwick. J 

. 7-7 was a refumption of patents of gaols, and reannek- 
ing ot them to the fcriffwicks ; privileged officers being no lefs 

an interruption of juftice than privileged places. Baton 
Shf/rris. ) , . 

She'rris Sack. C n ‘J' ft rom Xe y es, a town of Anclahfia in 
She'rry. j ^P ain ’\ A kind of fweet Spanifh wine. 

Your - fierris warms the blood, which before, cold and fet¬ 
tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of puftlanimity; 

ut the ferns makes it courle from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. c . ., ff 

^ood ferns Jack afeends me into the brain, dries me there 
all the foolifli dull vapours, and makes it apprehenfive. Shak. 
Shew. See Show. 

Shide. ?! f [from yceaban, to divide, Saxon. 1 A board- a 
curting. Skinner. 

Shield, n f. [ycylo, Saxon.] 

i. A buckler; abroad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. 

Now put your Jhielis before your hearts, and fight 

U ith nearts more proof than Jbie’.ds. Shakefp. CmolanuS. 
1 . Defence; protedion. 

3* One that gives protection or fecurity. 

1'he terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and field. 

High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d. Dryden. 
To Shield, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'I'o cover with a fhield. 

2. 1 o defend ; to protect ; to fecure. 

Were’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

T hey’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
ft hy flefh and bones : howe’er 

A woman’s Tape doth field thee. Shake/. King Lear. 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the field. 

To fee the fon the vanquifh’d father Jhield. Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to Jhield his injur’d honour, 

And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. To keep off; to defend again#. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations,'into the fweet 
foil of Europe, they brought with them their ufual weeds, fit 
to Jhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenfcr. 

My lord, I muft intreat the time alone. 

- —God//t-A'I fhould difturb devotion. Shakefpeare. 

To SHIFT, v. n. [Of this word the original is obfeure: fkiota, 
Runick, is to change.] 

1. I o change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo not able to 
Jhift and feek out after proper matter for their increment, it 
was neceffary that it fhould be brought to them. Woodward . 

2. To change ; to give place to ether things. 

If the ideas of our minds conftantly change and Jhift , in a 
continual fucceffion, it would be impoffible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke, 

3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 

She begs you juft would turn you while fhe Jhifts. 7 ~oung. 

4. To find fome expedient; to ad or live though with difficulty. 

We'cannot Jhift: being in, we muft go on. Daniel. 
Men in diftrefs will look to themfelves, and leave their 
companions to Jhift as well as they can. LEjirangc. 

Since we defire no rccompence nor thanks, we oudit to be 
di[miffed, and have leave to jhift for ourfelves. Swift. 

5. I o pradife indired methods. 

AW thofe fchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to jhift than to relblve by 
their diftindions. ’ " Raleigh. 

6 To take fome method fi>r fafetv. 

Nature inftrudis every creature how to Jhift for itfelf in 
cafes of danger. * JMfrange. 

To Shift, v. a. 
i. To change ; to alter, 

, ft was ;iot levity, but abfolute ncceffity, that.made the fifh 
Jhift their condition. ' UEjirangc. 


. Come, alii ft me, mufe obedient; 

Let us try fome new expedient; 

Shift the feene for half an hour, 

T ime and place are in thy pow’r. ,> 

2. To transfer from place to place. 

Pare laftron between the two St. Mary’s davs 
Or .et or go Jhift it that knoweft the ways. ‘ } 5 T „ 

3. I o put by fome expedient out of the way ' iU F*' 

\ Jlsifted him away, 

And laid good ’feufes on your eeftafv. ShalJf Cut » 

The wifdom of all thefe'latter times, in prince 
rather hne deliveries, and fliiftings of danger and Sr" 

Them toV" ^ than ^ 

4. To change in pofition. Facon. 

Neither uie they fails, nor place their oars in order upon th* 

pfcufure, Ut Carry ‘ r ' S th£ ° ar l0 ° fC ’ k h ‘ ther and thi ‘ h « at 
Where the wind ***«* 

Veers oft, as oft Ihe fteers and gifts her fail. M h , n 

VA e ftrive in vain againft the leas and wind ■ 

A ow jhift your fails. n r1 .J- i, a? 

5* To change, as cloaths. J ‘ ^ n ' 

I would advife you to Jhift a Hurt: the violence of afli™ 

to ifdZ ere t0 ride day and nigI,t ’ and not to have patience 

' * 1 [ To r d 1 efer J t0 P ut awa y b y ftme expedient 

Ihemoft beautiful parts muft be the moft finiffied the 

coiours and words moft chofen : many things in both, which 

are not deferring of this care, muft b zjhifted off, content with 
vulgar expreffions. Dryda y $ D , 

.. S ' ru §? ,e ant contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as you 

ple^.e, the traders willyZv/f it off from their own gain. Locke . 

By vanous lilufions of the devil they are prevailed on to 

Jnjt off the duties, and neglect the conditions, on which fal- 

vation is promifed. T? nn ^P c 

Ctijct „ /• re ,1 , Kogers s her mm. 

OHIFT. n.J. [from the verb.] 

i. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty; difficult means 
She redoubling her blows, drave thVftranger toTo other 
fmft than to ward and go back; at that time feemlng the 
image of innocency againft violence. Siclniy 

t lf , 1 g et down, and do not break my limbs, * ^ 

ril find a thoufand /Lifts to get away. Shake/ K. John . 

1 ms perfec. artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have mad kjidft to move up and down in the 

wate [* Mores Antidote againjl AtkiJm, 

Not any' boaft of fkill, but extreme Jhift 
How to regain my fever’d company, 

Compell d me to awake the courteous echo, 

To give me anfwer from her moffy couch. Milton. 

A falhionable hypocrify fhall be called good manners, fo we 
make a Jhift fomewhat to legitimate the abufe. LEftrange. 

Tho!e little animals provide themfelves with wheat; but 
they can mak eJhift without it. Addijon. 

Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable///? to reduce them to clafles. Baker. 

2. Induect expedient; mean refuge; laft recourfe. 

The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and relief at 

the hands of God, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themfelves, even by thole 
wicked Jhifts, which they know can never have his allowance 
whole affiftance their prayers feck. Hooker. 

1 o fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
theie vvanteth a term, is but a Jhift of ignorance. Bacon. 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on lift] tJhifts rely. Dryden. 

3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 

Know ye not Ulyffes 9 Jhifts ? 

ft bc > r fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. Denham. 

4. Evafion ; elufory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find out any 
Jhift, be it never fo flight, whereby to cfcape out of the hands 
of prefent contradiction, they are never at a Hand. Hooker. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautious and 
wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
praClice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilities and fly fsifts. Spenfer. 

Here you fee your commilflon; this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements: never feek for Jhifts and evaiions from 
worldly afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it; 
this your doom, if you decline it. South, 

5. A woman’s linen. 

ShFfter. n.f [from fldftf One who plays tricks; a man 
of artifice. 

’ f ’was fuch a Jhifter, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. Milion. 
Shi'ftless. adj. [from Jhift.] Wanting expedients; wanting 
means to aCt or live. 

For 
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For the poor fhiftlrfs irrationals, it is a prodigious ad of the 
meat Creator’s indulgence, that they are all ready furnifhed 
with fuch cloathingii Derhams Phyfico-Theology. 

Shilling, n.f [fcylling, Sax. andErfe; /helling^ Dut.] A coin 
of various value in different times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence made their /billing, which they called 
frilling, probably from filing us, which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-eight of thefe fcillings 
made their pound, ajnd four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
legacy for a king’s daughter, as appeareth by the laft will of 
kin 0 ' Alfred. Camden s Remains. 

The very fame filling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun¬ 
dred days. Locke. 

Shill-I-shall-I. A corrupt reduplication of fall 1 ? The 
queftion of a man hefitating. To ftand fill- 1 -fall- 1 , is to 
continue hefitating and procraffiliating. 

I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufe when 
I make it, I keep it: I don’t ftand fill- 1 fall- 1 then; if I fay’t. 
I’ll do’t. Congreve s Way of the World. 

Shi'ly. adv. [from fyf] Not familiarly ; not frankly. 

Shin, n.f [pcina, Saxon; fchien, German.] The forepart of 
the leg. 

I bruifed my fin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The fin bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by iha- 
dovving one half of the leg with a fingle fhadow. Peacham. 
His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a fin in fight is crept. 

The knee with one of timber’s propt. Hudibras. 

As when to an houfe we come. 

To know if any one’s at home, 

We knock ; fo one muft kick your fin. 

Ere he can find your foul’s within. Anony?nous. 

To SHINE, v. n. preterite I f one, l have fone ; fometimes / 
fined, 1 have fined, [peman, Saxon ; fchijnen , Dutch.] 

1. To have biighc refplendence5 to glitter; to gliften; to 
gleam. 

To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev’ry man that flood, 

Shew’d like a mine. Shakefpeare. 

1 rue paradife inclos’d with fining rock. Milton . 

We can difmifs thee ere the mormug fine. Milton 
Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes fine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 

[ I be fun fines when he fees it. Locke. 

% To be without clouds. 

The moon fines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

How bright and goodly/bines the moon 1 
The moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakefp. 

I wo men flood by them \n fining garments. Lu. xxiv. 4. 
Uear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the fun is over¬ 
calf, or when the moon fineth. 

3- To be glofly. . Jiat0n - 

They are waxen fat, they fine. ' J cr v 

Fifh with their fins and fining fcaies. Milton. 

I he colour and fining of bodies is nothing but the different 
^ngement and refraffion of their minute parts. Locke. 

4* lobe gay; to be fplendid. 

So proud ihe fined in her princely ftate, 

Looking to heaven ; for earth fhe did difdain. 

And fitting high. v - 

5- To be beautiful. ' Fairy guecn. 

ab enamel d race, whofe filv’ry win 0- 
aves to the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, 

Lb- fwims along the fluid atmofphere, 

6 T ^[J Ce br !g hte ft/^V this child of heat and air. Dunciad 
To be eminent or confpicuous. ' 

If there come truth from them, ' 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches fine, 

tv, h y\ b y the verities on thee made good, . 

M » n0t be 7,° racles as we]1 > Shakefpeare. 

icr ^ ce was veil d ; yet to my fancied fight 

;0\e, fweetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon fin'd 

clear, asm no face with more delight. Milton 

Cato’s foul 0 MUton. 

\vh-T ° Ut In CVery thin S ft e ads or Speaks; 

Whi e W inm.ng mildnefs and attractive fmiles 

?J r e " * her loofa. and, with becoming g£e 
boften the rigour of her father’s virtues. yjarr 

ISi 

Ail l u ' e V V 1 r r r r imooth > W *IP forty years had fin'd 
An humble fervant to all human kind. J p , 

it' - i. t. as 

1 ’ Swift . 
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7. To be propitious. 

The Lord make his face fine upon thee, and be gracious. 

Num. vi. 2.^. 

8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 

The light of righteoufnefs hath not fined unto us, and the 

fun of righteoufnefs rofe not upon us. Wifd. v. 6. 

Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all herpowefs 
Irradiate. AH It on. 

Shine, n J'. [from the veib.J 

1. F'air weather. 

Be it fair or foul, or rain or fine: Dryden. 

He will accuftom himfelf to heat and cold, and fine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2 . Brightne/s; fplendour; luftre. It is a word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungraceful, and little ufed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine fplendour, which 
refults from the beauty of holinefs, is not dazzled with the 
glittering fine of gold, and confiders it as a vein of the fame 
earth he treads on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft to grow' ? 

Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious fine , 

Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine ? Pope. 

ShTness. n. J. [from fy.] Unwillingnefs to be tractable or 
familiar. 

A11 incurable//;?*?/} is the vice of Irifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their juftice in commerce, but ex¬ 
treme finefs to ftrangers: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnot. 

ShLngle. 71. f. [Jchindel, Germ.] A thin board to cover houfes. 
'Fhe beft to cleave, is the moft ufefui for pales, laths, 
f ingles, and wainfeot. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Shi'ngles. n.J. Wants fingul. [cingulum, Latin; zona morbus, 
Plinio. ] A kind of tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf round 
the loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefifully in eryfipelas and f ingles, by a flen* 
der diet of decodlions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. ~ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Shiny, adj. [from Jhine.] Bright; fplendid; luminous. 

When Aldcboran was mounted high. 

Above the finy Caifinpeia’s chain. 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare. Fa. Queen. 
The night 

Is f iny, and they fay we fhall embattle 

By th’ fecond hour o’ th’ morn. Shak. Ant. andCleopatra. 

W hile from afar we heard the cannons play, 

Like diftant thunder on a finy day, 

For abfent friends we were afliam’d to fear. Dryden. 

Ship. [ ycip, r cyp, Saxon; fchap, Dutch.] A termination 
noting quality or adjunft, as lordfip ; or office, as Jlezvard- 

n \f' r r Cl P) Saxon ; fchippen, Dutch.] A fhip maybe 
defined a large hollow building, made to pafs over the fea 
with fails. Watts 

All my followers to the ea^er foe 
Turn back, and fly like// before the wind. Shak.H. VT. 

1 here made forth to us a fmall boat, with about ci^ht per- 
ions in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a^tipftaff, 
who made aboard our fip. iW. 

iff o other ftps loaded with viduals were burnt, and fome 
01 t.ie men faved by tkeir fhipboats. Knolles. 

Nor !s indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 

\V ho freights a fip to venture on the feas, 

W ith one [rail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave. Dryden: 
nftead of a ftp, he fhould levy upon his country fuch a 
turn of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy ence that tax had rhe denomination of Ihip-money 
by which accrued the yearly fum of two hundred thoufand 

pUliiJUS. t . 

a /2,v ^ ,, _ Clarendon. 

- ,. / ; A' car P el iter of old Rome could not have talked more 
judiciouily. ,,,. 

To Ship. v. a. [from the noun.] JUdifm. 

I- I o put into a fhip. 

My father at the road 

xpeds my coming, there to fee me fipp'd. Shake ft? 

the r!ver emper0r ’ his S reat ° rdn ^«, departed down 

All n * • u . Knolies's hijl. of the Turk' 

All the tiniber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 

C- 1 1 icta, and fipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was 
by lea tranfported to Pelufium. ^nence it was 

A breeze from fhore began to blow, 

I he failor s fip their oars, and ceafe to row 

Leiffill ° ‘ tl ' C ‘ r >' ards a - tri P> and a il their fails 

2. To tranfport in a fhip. dryden. 

Andionicus, would thou wert fipt to hell 
Rather than rob me of the people’s UT’ 

The 
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The fun no fooner (hall the mountains touch. 

But we will /hip him hence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men fpent with age, fo as they cannot hope for 
above a year of life, -/hip themfelves away in a Brazil fleet. 

L 1 emple . 

A fingle leaf can waft an army o’er, 

Or /hip off fenates to feme diftant (bore. Pope. 

The canal that runs from the fea into the Arno gives a con¬ 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be fsippea oft. Addif. 
Shi'peoard. n. [ [ Jhip and board. See Board.] 

1. This word is feldom ufed but in adverbial phrafes : a /hip- 
board , on /hitboard, in a fhip. 

Let him go on/hipbnard , and the mariners will not leave 
their (larboard and larboard. Bramball. 

Friend, 

What do’ll thou make a fnpboard f To what end ? Dryden. 
Ovid, writing from on Jhipboard to his friends, excufed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 

2. The plank of a fhip. f 

They have made all thy Jhlpboards of fir-trees, and brought 
cedars from Lebanon to make mads. Ezek. xxvii, 5. 

Shi'pboy. n.j. [Jhip and boy.] Boy that ferves in a (hip. 

Few or none know me : if they did, 

This Jhipboy s femblance hath difguh’d me quite. Shake/p. 

Shi'pman: n.j. [ Jhip and man.] Sailor; feaman. 

I myfelf have the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

T th’ Jhipmarfc card. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Fliram fent in the navy Jhipmen that had knowledge of the 
fea* 1 Kings ix. 27. 

Sh/pmaster. n. f. Mailer of the fhip. 

The JhipmaJler came to him, and faid unto him, what 
meanefl thou, O deeper ! arife, call upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 

Sbi'pping. n. j. [from foip.] 

1. Veffels of navigation. 

Before Caffar’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any Jhipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the (Length 
of our J, hipping , have for many ages pall made us a match for 
the greatefl of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 
the (Irongefl at fea. Timple. 

Fifties firft to Jhipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

2. Padage in a (hip. 

They took Jhipping and came to Capernaum, feeking for 
Jefus. Jo. vi. 24. 

ShLpwreck. n.j. [Jhip and wreck. ] 

1. The defiru6iion of (hips by rocks or dielves. 

Bold were the men, which on the ocean fird 
Spread their new fails, when Jhip wreck was the word. Waller. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
fnpwrecks. D Ejlrange. 

This fea war cod the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their Jhip- 
urecks. At buthnot. 

2 . The parts of a fhattered drip. 

They might have it in their own country, and that by ga¬ 
thering up the Shipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 

- tres. Dryden. 

3. Dedrudlion; mifearriage. 

Holding faith and a good confcience, which fome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made fdpwrcck. 1 Tim. i. 

To Shi'pwreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dellroy by dadiing on rocks or (hallows. 

Whence the fun ’gins his reflexion, 

Shipwrecking dorms and direful thunders break. Shakcfp. 

2 . To make to fufter the dangers of a wreck. 

Thou that can il dill the raging of the feas. 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeds ceafe. 

Redeem my Jbipureck'd foul from raging guds 
Of cruel pafiion and deceitful luds. Prior. 

A fquare piece of marble (hews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who wer zjhipwrecked. Addif. 

3. To. throw by lofs of the vedel. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me. Shakefp. 

Shipwright, n f. [fnp and zvright.] A builder of (hips. 
Why fuch imprefs of Shipwrights , whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakcfp. 

A miferable fbame it were for our Shipwrights , if they did 
riot exceed all others in the letting up of our royal (hips. Ral. 

Vad numbers of diips in our harbours, and Shipwrights in 
our fea-port towns. • Swift. 

The Roman fleet, although built by Shipwrights, and con¬ 
duced by pilots, both without experience, dcleated that of 
the Carthaginians. At buthnot. 

As when a Shipwright dands his workmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore. 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing, ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

Shire, n.j. [ycip, from yap an, to divide. Sax. Jkyre, Erie.] 


Dry dm. 


■ f shi . 

A divifion of the kingdom ; a county; fo "niueh of rh* 1 
dom as is under one lheriff. ' e king. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright diining flhields * 

Did burn with wrath, and fparided living fire- ’ 

As two broad beacons, fet in open fields,. 

Send forth their flames far ofF to every Shire. p a 9,, 

The noble youths from diftant fires refort. * 
SHIRT, n.j. [ Jhiert , Danifh ; yeype, ycyjuc, Saxon.] J\S 
under linen garment of a man. 

Shift & Shirt: the violence of action hath made you reek- 
a facrifice. Shakaf n »-r 

1 taxe but two Jhirts out with me* and I mean not to fwea- 
extraordinarily.. ■ Stai-jp. Hemt IV 

When we lay next us what we hold mod dear 
Like Hercules, envenom'd Jhirts we 'wear, . 

And cleaving mifehiefs. Dry- 

Several perfons in December had nothing over their (bo!? 
ders .'but .their Jhirts. Mdifon. on ltd 

I o Shirt, v. a. [from the noun ] To cover ; to do the as (-1 
a ftiirt. 

Ah ' for fo many fouls, as but this morn 
M ere cioath’d with fled), and warm'd with vital blood 
But naked now, or jhirted but with air. Drw 

Shi'rtless. adj. [from Shirt.] Wanting a diirt. 

Linfey-woolfey brothers, 

Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, and JbirtleTs others. Pope. 
Shi'ttah. In. / A fort of precious wood, of which Mofes 
Shi'ttim. 5 made the greated part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, touyh, 
fmooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows in 
• Arabia. ^ ' °Calmelt. 

I will plant in the wildernefs the Jlsktab- tree. If xli. 19, 
Bring me an offering of badgers (kins and Jhittim-wood. Ex. 
Shi'ttlecock. n. f. [Commonly and perhaps as properly/itf- 
tlecock. Of fnttle ox jluttle the etymology is doubtful (Skin¬ 
ner derives it from fcbutteln, German, to (hake; or pceatan, 
Saxon, to throw, lie thinks it is called a cock from its fea¬ 
thers. Perhaps it is properl y futtlecork, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the indrument in weaving, and foftened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from cork to cock.] A cork duck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat- 
tledoors. 

You need not difeharge a cannon to break the chain of his 
thoughts: the pat of a Jbittlecock, or the creaking of a-jack, 
will do his bufinefs. Collier. 

Shive. n.j. [ fchyve , Dutch.] 

1. A (lice of bread. 

Eafy it is . 

Of a cut loaf to deal a Jhive. Shakefp. Ti f us Andronkun 

2 . A thick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fubftanee. 

Shavings made by the plane arc in fome things differing 
from thofe /hives , or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. JBoyle. 

To SHI'VER. v. n. [ fchawren, German.] To quake; to 
tremble ; to (hudder, as with cold or fear. 

Any very harfh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 
all the body fiver. Bacon. 

What religious palfy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs dived their blifs? 

And that they might her footdeps draw. 

Drop their leaves with fiver in y awe. Cleaveland. 

Why dand we longer Jhive ring under fear? Milton. 

The man that fiver'd on the brink of fin, 

Thus deel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. Dryden. 
Pledefcribed this march to the temple withfo much horror, 
that he fiver cd every joint. Jddijon. 

Give up Lai us to the realms of day, 

Whofe ghod, yet fiv'ring on Cocytus’ land, 

Expedls its paflage to the farther drand. Pop- 

Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to /Inver , 

While vultures eat his growing liver. Swtf 

To ShiVer. v.n. [from Jhive.] To fall at once into many 
parts or (hives. 

Had’d thou been aught butgoiT’mer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 


Thou 'd'fk fiver d like an egg. 


Shakef. King John- 

Upon the breaking and Jhivering of a great date, you ma) 
be fure to have wars. Baf- 

The natural world, (hould gravity once ceafe, or be vvi*a 
drawn, would indantly fiver into millions of at>>ms. lioo(iw> 
To ShPver. v. a. To break by one adt into many parts, k0 
(hatter. ... 

The ground with fiver' d armour flrown. 0 ’ 

Show’rs of granado’s rain, by fudden burd 
Difploding murd’rous bowels ; fragments of deel 
A thoufand ways at once, thc/biveEd orbs 
Fly diverfe, working torment. ‘ n .' 

Shi'ver. 71. f. [from the verb.] One fragment of many ir 
which any thing is broken. , .1 f 

He would pound thee into Jhiuers with his fid, as 3 
breaks a bifket. Shakefp . Troitus ana 
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As brittle as the glory is the face; 

For there it is crack’d in an hundred Jhivers. ShakefpeaM. 

If you drike a foil'd body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about int o/bi- 
vers and fritters. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory . 

Surging waves againd a (olid rock. 

Though all to Jhivers dafli’d, th’ afiault renew. 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton . 

Sm'v ery. adj . [from /Inver.] Loofe of coherence; incom- 
padl; eafily falling into many fragments. 

7'here were obferved incredible numbers of thefe diells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in Jhivety done, li oodward . 
Sho'adstone. n J-. 

Stoadflone is a fmall {lone, fmooth without, of a dark liver co¬ 
lour, and of the fame colour within, only with tile addi¬ 
tion of a faint purple. It is a fragment broxe of an iron 
vein. Woo ward on Fojftls. 

Certain tin-dones ly on the face of the ground which they 
asWJboad, as (hed from the main load, and made fome what 
round by the water. Cat ew s Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this a&ion of the de¬ 
parting water made eafy to be found out by the Jhoads> or 
trains of metallick fragments born off from them, and lying 
in trains from thofe veins towards the fea, in the fame courle 
that water falling thence would take. Woodward. 

Shoal, n f. [ycole, Saxon. 

1. A croud ; a great multitude; a throno-. 

When there be great Jhoals of people, which go on to po¬ 
pulate, without forefeeing means of fudentation : once in an 
age they dilcharge a portion of their people upon other na- 

ti0 !? 5 ’i • j . Bacon. 

A league is made againd fuch routs and /holes of people as 

have utterly degenerated from nature Bacon. 

i he vices of a prince draw Jko'es of followers, when his vir¬ 
tue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe finele. Decay cf Piety 
of filver fifhes glides ^ ' 

And plays about the barges. Wa'ler. 

God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 
earned them oft by Jhoals. IVoodwa, d. 

Around the goddefs roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable fhoaj 

Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. PoPe 

2. A (hallow; a fand bank. 1 

rhe haven’s mouth they durd not enter, for the daneerous 

pm rl S ' , . , Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

He heaves them off the /holes. Dryden 

The depth of your pond (hould be fix foot; and on the 
tides fome /boles for the fidi to lay their fpawn. Mortimer. 

1 0 ohoal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To croud; to throng. 

The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens and ftfli 
did /hole. 

2. To be (hallow; to grow diallow. • Jinan. 

IV hat they met 

oohd, or (limy, as in raging fea, 

7 od up and down, together crouded drove, 
e„ , r ““tt T towW. the mouth of hell. Milton. 

Sl place!' a ‘ lj ' [fr0m ^ a/ 't FuU lhoals j full of fhallow 
_ Thofe who live 

here, with his Jhoaly foords Vulturnus roars. Dryden 
ft he watchful hcroe felt the knocks, and found 
• he to (Ting veffel fail’d on Jhoaly ground n 1 

iTonfha f - {c f French; ^ 4 8 Sutch. J Dr ^ en - 

• Uniha ; mutual tmpreffion of violence; violent coneourfe. 
ncc , - 1JlIU Shock 
Uf fighting elements on all fides round 
Bnvirond, wins his way. 

2. Concuffion; external violence Milton. 

JM an), ' f ^ h man that flood the 

«ion,fljorfd after be ^or^J^XrT ^' 10 V! fjT 
Thefe ftrong unfttake,! mounds refift the^l ^ 

Of tides and feas tempeftuous, while the rocks 
1 hat fecret m a long continu'd vein ’ 

Such islhe Lght’man P ° h ^ t r o ° U . S - pile fT' B!acL 

R { u P eri °r and lo .ks down on Ctefar ’ ajyr 

He L (fn S | at . thC J lead ° f his few faithfu l Wends 

nod tne Jhotk of a whole hoft of f oes ’ j,rr 

I he tender apples from their parents rent 
& fenny Aci, muft not negleaed 1 e ’ 
fhe prey ot worms. a } ’ 

k -- — ' Philips. 
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-j ,, • J v mo. 

3 - I he conflid of enemies. 

'nlhorrid'^ 0 " 5 ’ n °‘' erS hide0US j°m’< 1 
A ZZ. 3rC “ m ° re da "^ r th - thefts 

E Ejlrange. 


i ne mignty force 

Of Edward twice o’ercurn d their defp’rate king: 
ft’wice he arofe, and join’d the horri \/hock. Philips 
4; Offence , imprefiion of difguft. 

Fewer /hocks a ftatefmari gives his friend. Young 

5. [ Sehocke , old Dutch.] A pile of (heaves of corn. 

Corn tithed, dr parfon, together to get. 

And caufe it on Jh>cks to be by and bv fet, Tuj 

In a full age, like as a /hock of r corn cometh in, in hi: 
feafon. Job 

Thou, full of days, like weighty /hocks of corn, 

In feafon reap’d, (hall to thy grave be born. Sandys 

Behind the mailer walks, builds up the /hocks. 

Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomfcn< 

6. [from Jhagg.] A rough dog. 

I would fain know why a flock and a hound are notdi- 

(lindl fpecies. Locke, 

To Shock, v. a. [ [chocken, Dutch. 

1. ft o (hake by violence. 

Thefe her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms. 

And we will /hock them. Shakefp. K. John. 

2 . To offend ; to difguil. 

Suppofing verfes are never fo. beautiful, yet if they contain 
any thing that /hocks religion or good manners, they are 
Virjits mopes rerum nugaqua canoree. Dryden . 

Thofe who in reading Homer are fnock'd that ’tis always a 
lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 
My fon, 

I bade him love, and bid him now forbear • 

If) 'ou have any kindnefs for him, dill 
Advife him not to /hack a father’s will. Dryden . 

ft o Shock, v. n. ft o be offenfive. 

I he French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female converfations, is very /hocking to the Italians, who 
are naturally jealous. Addifan's Remarks on Italy. 

ToShock. v.n. [from the noun.] To build up piles of 
(heaves. 

Reap well, fcatter not, gather clean that is (horn, 

Bind faft, J hock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 
Shod, for/hoed, the preterit and participle paffve of to fiioe. 

Strong exeltreed cart that is clouted and food. TwTer. 
Shoe. n. f. plural Jhoes anciently /boon, [yceo, reoe, Saxon ; 
Jckoe, Dutch.] he cover of the foot. 

Your hofe lhould be ungarter’d, your Jhpe untied* and every 
thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 
Spare n ne but fuch as go in clouted /boon. 

For they are thrifty honeft men. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

. 1 ms h °llow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 

is nailed a good thick piece of tannedy'/W-lcather. Beyle 
Unknown and like efteem’d, and the dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted /boon. 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 
Lhat Hermes once to wife UJyiTts gave; 

He call’d it haemony ’ Milton, 

was in pain, pulled of m y jhoe, and fome eafe that gave 

T the noun^ preterit ’ l J hod > participle paflive Jhod. [from 

I. ft o fit the foot with a fioe. 

T he fmith’s note for fining and plough irons. Shakefp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 

Kir on to ,s own good parts - that h = ™ 

Tell your mafter that the horfes want /hoeing, '“fdift. 

2« To cover at t 1 <e bottom. ^ 

The wheel compos’d of crickets bones. 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on theftones, 

VV ith thiftle down they /hod it. r> ra .. f 

.HOE BOV. n.f. [Jh'e and ho } .] A boy that cleans Jh-es d ’ 

m '“ pof a ,S lt ‘ n view t0 his advantage, or 

my own convenience ? T -r 

How each the publickgood purfues, w Jt* 

Make all true patriots up to Jhoeboys , 

Huzza their brethren. e v 

Shoe-ing-horn. n.f. and horn ] 

'• r°Z Ufed t0 faCiHtate thC admiffi ° n ° f the foot int0 a 

2 ’ute 7 as^ g edYum h! 1 1 tranfaai0n !sfadlitate ^ anything 
l\>r .ci medlum * contempt. J G 

Mod of our fine young ladies retain in their fervire r.,n^ 

numerary and infignificant fellows which they ufe like whif" 

fiers and commonly cal \Jboeing-homs. 7 

X have been an arrant /hoeing-horn for abnv^ th 
years. I f erV ed mu mittir. 1 bove thefe twenty 

the number before (lie was fhoT ca P ai -ity above five of 
niade their apla iol 1 h r ^ ho «gh (he had many who 
bed (hoe in her ^ ° 1 ^ S ^ughtm y 4 the 
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A cobler or foemaker may find fome little fault with the 
latchet of a fhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none but an Appelles could paint. Watts. 
£hoe / tye. nf [foeTxw&tye. J The ribband with which wo¬ 
men tie their foes. 

Madam, I do as is my duty. 

Honour the ftiadow of your fhcetye. Hud;bras. 

Shog. n.f. [from Jhock.~\ Violent concuffion. 

Another’s diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a /bog, cafts all the hair before. Dryden, 

_ He will rather have the primitive man to be produced, in a 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier lees may 
fubfide, and a due sequilibrium be maintained, not difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent /hogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little ftamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

To Shog. v. a. Tofliake*; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
.pulfes. 

After it is wa{hed, they put the remnant into a v/ooden 
< 3 ifb, the which they foftly /hog to and fro in the water, un¬ 
til the earthy fubltance be flitted away. Car civ. 

Shone. The preterite of /bine. 

All his father in him /hone. Milton. 

Shook. 1 he preterite and in poetry participle paffive of Jl:ake. 
Taxallan, fook by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

Has, to refift his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 

To Shcot. v. a preterite, I /hot, participle, /hot or fatten.. 
[ycebtan, Saxon.] 

1. To difcharge any thing fo as to make it fly with fpeed or vio¬ 
lence. 

Light 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton. 

2 . i o difcharge from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth, 

7 'hat which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
T o/l:o:t an arrow that felf way 
Which you did jboot the firft, I do ftot doubt 
To find both. Shakefpeare. 

This murtherous fhaft that’s /hot 
Hath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to avoid the aim. Shakefpeare. 

3. To let off. 

The men /boot flrong {hoots with their bows. Abbot. 

The two ends of a bow /hot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 

Men who know not hearts, fhould make examples ; 
Which like a warning-piece, muff be /hot off. 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 

4. To ftrike with any tbm^fot. 

Not an hand {hall touch the mount, but he {hall be ftoned 
or /hot thro’. Exod. xix. 13. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound. 

And, in the moment, /hoot him on the ground. Dryden. 

5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither Jhooi up their 
top among the thick boughs. Ezek. xxxi. 14. 

A grain of muftard groweth up and Jhooteth out great 
branches. Mark. iv. 32. 

Tell like a tall old oak, how learning foots. 

To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. 

6. To emit j to dart or thruft forth. 

Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 

Beware the fecret fnake that /hoots a fting. Dryden. 

The laft had a ftar upon its breaft, which /hot forth point¬ 
ed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addifon. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth /Imts the pillar’d flame. Tloomfon. 

7. To pufh fuddenly. 

I have laugh’d fometimes w hen I have refle&ed on thofe 
men who have /loot themfelves into the world ; fome bolting 
out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and fome hiffed off', 
quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

8. To pufh forward. 

They that fee me foot out the lip, they {hake the head. Pf. 

9. To fit to each other by pianing ; a workman’s term. 

Strait lines in joiner’s language are called a joint ; that is 
two pieces of wood that are fot , that is plained or elfe paired 
with a pairing chiflel. Moxon. 

10. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. 

Thus having faid, {he finks beneath the ground, 

With furious hafte, and /hoots the Stygian found. Dryden. 
To Shoot, v. n. 

1. To perform the a£t of /hooting. 

The archers have forely grieved him and /loot at him. Gen. 
When he has /loot his beft, he is fure that none evtr did 
/hoot better. Tempie. 

When you (hoot, and {hut one eye, 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid. 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 

2 . To germinate; to increafe in vegetable growth. 

Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defeend far into 


Pope, 
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the earth ; and therefore they are commonly trees that /7 
up much. P‘ o t 

Onions, as they hang, will fnoot forth. 

The tree at once both upward /hoots, aton% 

And juft as much grows downward to the roots. Cle 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees,' 

Shoots riling up, and fpreads by flow degrees. ’ DrvBn 
Nor will the Mlher’d Hock be green again, ‘ * 

But the wild ol \\e foots and fhadesthe ungrateful plain Dr 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs; 

Till /looting out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden. 
x he corn laid up by ants would fnoot under "round if 
they did not bite off ail the buds ; and therefore it* will p ’ ro . 
duce nothing /]Ir 

This valley of the Tirol lies enclofed on all fides'by the 
Alps, though its dominions foit out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addifon' s Italy 

Exprefs’d juices of plants, boiled into the confidence of'* 
fyrup, and fet into a cool place, the effential fait will foot ud- 
on the fides of the veffels. Arbuth ot on Aliments. 

A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifeuous Jhooi , 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. A 

3. 7 o form itfelf into any fhape. 

li the menflruum be over charged, metals will foot into 

chr )f als - . . Bacon. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervatories, it will 
chryftalize and focot into glaceous bodies. Brown s Puly. Er. 

"{hat rude mafs willow* itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world : the fteady hand of Providence being the 
inviflble guide of all its motions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. To be emitted. 

There Jhot a ftreaming lamp along the iky. 

Which on the winged lightning feem’d to fly. Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light foot from the fun to our 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand miles 
in the fecond of a minute, they ftand aghaft at fuch talk. Watts. 
1 he grand stherial bow 

Shoots up immenfe. Tbomfim. 

5. To protuberate; to jet out. 

The land di Afoot out with a very great promontory, bend¬ 
ing that way. Abbot's Dcjcript. of the World. 

6. To pafs as an arrow. 

Thy words foot thro’ my heart, 

Melt my refolvcs, and turn me all to love. Addifa. 

7. To become any thing fuddenly. 

Let me but live to fhadow this young plant 
From blites and ftorms: he’ll focn foot up a heroe. Drf 

8. To move fwiftly along. 

A footing ffar in autumn thwarts the night. Milton'. 

A fliining harvelf either hoft difplays, 

And foot, againft the fun with equal rays. Dryden. 

At firft file flutters, but at length file fprings, 

To fmootber flight, and f oots upon her wings. Drsden. 

The broken air loud whiftling as fhe flies, 

She flops and liftens, and foots forth again. 

And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryden. 

Heav’n’s imperious queen fot down from high, 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc’d. Dryden, 

She downward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and foots beneath the tides. Gap 
Where the mob gathers,’ fwiftly foot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gap 

At the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly foots along in air, 

T he gliding light’ning. P°f‘ 

9. To feel a quick pain. 

.Shoot, n.f. [from the verb.) 

1. The acl or impreffion of any thing emitted from adiftencc. 

The Turkifti bow giveth a very forcible foot, infomuch as 
the arrow, hath pierced a fteel target two inches thick ; but 
the arrow if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece of wood of eight inches thick. Barn. 

2. The a£t of firiking, or endeavouring to ftrike with a niiflhe 
weapon difeharged by any inftrument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will fcare the herd, and fo my foot is loft. Shahfp 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill. 

And {hooting well is then accounted ill. 

7 'hus will 1 fave my credit in the foot. 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t. Shalyff ea e ’ 
As a country fellow was making a f oot at a pigeon, ' e 
trode upon a fnake that bit him. Bff ran £ e ‘ 

3. [ Scheuten > Dutch.] Branches ifluing from the main ft° c 

They will not come juft on the tops where they were 
cut, but out of thofe Jhoots which were water bougns. Baton. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, .. 

Plucking ripe cluflers from the tender foots. . ]yh on ‘ 
Prune off fuperfluous branches and foots of this 
fpring ; butexpofe not the fruit without leaves fuff.cicnt. ^ 

The 


Pope. 
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The hook fhe bore. 

To lop the growth bf the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawlefs foots to bring, 

/\nd teach th’obedient branches where to fpring. 

Now, fhould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 

’T'were grafting on an annual flock 
That muft our expeditions mock ; 

And making one luxuriant foot. 

Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 

£hoo'ter. n f [from foot. ] One that {hoots; an archer; 
a gunner 

7 he footer ewe, the broad-leav’d fycamore. Fairfax. 
We are footers both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. Herbert. 

7 'he King with gifts a veffelftores; 

And next, to reconcile the f ooter God, 

Within her hollow Tides the facrifice he flow’d. Dryden. 
Shop, n.f [pceop, Saxon, a magazine; efeboppe, French; 
fopa, low Latin.] Avfworth. 

1. A place where any thing is fold. 

Our windows are broke down, 

And we for fear compeU’d to {hut our f ps. Shakefpeare. 

Your moft grave belly thus anfwer’d; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

7 hat I receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Becaufe 1 am the ftore-houfe and the fob 
Of the whole body. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

In his needy fop a tortoife hung, 

An alligator fluff, arjd other {kins 
Of ill-fflap’d fifties; and about his {helves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefpeare. 

Scarce any fold in f ps could be relied on as faithfully pre- 

P arcd - . . Boyle. 

His fop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy¬ 
ment of himfclf live out of it. South's Sermons. 

2 . Ajoom in which manufa&ures are carried on. 

We have divers mechanical arts and fluffs made by them ; 
and /b ps for fuch as are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 

Shcpboa rd. n.f. [flop and board .] Bench on which any work 
is done. * J 

T hat beaftly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And flails, a r\A fopboards , in vaft fwarms. 

With new-chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. Hndihras. 

It dvve Is not in {hops or work-houfes ; nor till the late a"e 
was it ever known, that any one ferved feven years to°a 
fmiih or a tavlor, that he fhould commence docTor or divine 
from the fopboard or the anvil; or from whiftling to a team, 
come to preach to a con regation. South's Sermons. 

HOFBo k. n. J. [fop and book.] Book in which a tradefman 
keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly negle&ed the exercife of their un- 
derltanijings, will be as unfit lor it as one unpractifed in 
figures to caft up a fopbook. 1 L , 

ri'-PKEt PiiR. n.f [fop and keep.] A trader who fells in a 

lhop; not a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

% Nothing is more common than to hear a fhobkeeper defirin" 

clock ei§hbOUr t0 thC S oodncrs t0 teli him what is a 

Shu'pm an. 77. f [f 6 p and man. ] A petty trader, ^ dd J on - 

krarth, gen’rous as his mufe, preferibes and gives, 

c ’ and by deftruclion lives. Dryden. 

inoRE. the preterit of fear. J 

Pm glad thy father’s dead : 

I hy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain a 

Shore, n.f. fr co„e, Saxon.j Sbahfp.an. 

^ coaft of the fea. 

Sea cover’d fea ; 

. Sea without fore. 

” The R b “ lc 0 { a river. A licentious ufe U “ m ' 

beiide the fruitful Jho*e of muddy Nile, 
f P 01 ’ a „ ru 'iny bank outft,etched lay, 

3- a mishty crocodiL '- w- 

wLT^ufe d,rw 3 l Ther f PP0rtOfabU ' I<1!nE!abuttrefs - 

°f la d near the r!^ 1 may lnCend ther ^y a coaft 

b h u iWmg.° r a carry off wa ^ r . I a prop 

1 0 bH0RE ' «-• o. £ /dmnn, Dutch 1 Watts s L ^ UL 

■ to fupport. ' J 

U P with timber llmed Wal1, a " d 3S thc >’ wrought. Jhomd it 

t^oo!fc:e , r h ^ engthe ? his r n fubrifle '>- 

r-her leaned upon him Z'n 
8reed * 
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2. To fet oh fhore. Not in ufe. 

I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him ; if he thirik 
it fit to fore them again let him call me rogue. Shakefpeare■. 

Sho'reless. adj. [from fore.] Having no c >a{L 

This ocean of felicity is fo foreitfs and bottomlefs, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhauft it. Boyle. 

Sh'orling. n.f. [from fear, fore ] The felt or iki-n ot a 
fheep {horn. 

Shorn. 7 'he participle paffive of fear. 

So rofe the Danite flrong, 

Shorn of his ftrength. Miltofl 

Vile fhrubs are /horn for browze: the tow’ring height 
Of undluous trees are torches for the night. Dryda.n% 

He plunging downward {hot his radiant head ; 

Difpeil’d the breathing air that broke his flight j 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. Dryden^ 

SHORT’, adj. [pceojvr, Saxon.] 

1. Not long ; commonly not long enough. 

Weak though I am of limb, and fort of fight* 

Far from a lynx, and net a giant quite, 

I’il do what Mead and Chefciden advife, 

To keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes. Pope. 

2. Not long in fpace or extent. 

This left voluble earth, 

By foorter flight to the eaft, had left him there. Milton. 

I hough fort my ftature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends. Pope. 

3. Not long in time or duration. 

7 hey change the night ipto day : the light is fort, becaufe 

of darknefs y^xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou iiv’ft, 

Live well, how long or fort permit to heav’n. Milton, 
Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden . 

4. Repeated by quick iterations. 

Her breath then fort, feem’d loth from home to pafs, 

Which more it mov’d, the more it Tweeter was. Sidney . 

Thy breath comes fort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden k 

My breath grew fort my beating heart fprung upward. 
And leap’d and bounded in my heaving bofom. Smith. 

5* Lot attaining an end ; not reaching the purpofed point; not 
adequate; not equal. 

Immoderate praifes, the foolilh lover thinks fort of his 
miftrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 
Some cottons here grow, but fort in worth unto thofe of 

S Tb a V u • • . Sa ^ ! - 

i ne 1 urks give you a quantity rather exceeding than fhort 
of your expectation. ° Sand- 

Since higher I fall fort, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 

I know them not; not therefore am I fort 

Of knowing what I ought. Miltons Paradife Re-. 

To attain c 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways. 

All human thoughts com ejbort, fupreme of things. Milton. 

O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engaging me to emulate ! but fort 

Of thy perfection, how {hall I attain. Milton. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 

Among th’ immortals, who with nedtar feaft j 
That poor would feem, that entertainment Jhort 
Of the true fplendor of her prefent court. Waller. 

e err, and oomefort of fcience, becaufe we are fo fre¬ 
quently mi fled by the evil condu& of our imaginations. Gian, 

1 hat great wit has f-<x\\er\ fort in his account. Adore, 

As in many things the knowledge of philofophers was fort 
of the truth, fo aim oft in all things their pradice fell fort of 
eir now euge . the principles by which they walked were as 
much below thofe by which they judged, as their feet were be- 

H f T? u , 'WA’r Sermons. 

iriL wills not death ftiould terminate their ft rife ; 

And wounds if wounds enfue, be fot of life. Dryden. 

falls U /f \ e fu £dS The0C !' ltUS in re S ularit y and brevity, and 
ftyle 7 ° f hlm m nothin S but Simplicity and propriety of 

fideTltTrdhty. ^ ° n 'jj 

our r behaviour, coming Jhort of the utmoft gmee- 
fulne.s, often efcapes our ohfervation. Lock- 

fmm P P? culat j,™ "’“ims have not an aaual univerfa! afie.ii 
verfal recZon uni- 

be^c^f UniVer " UdeaS Acuity whfdi 

thofs wh0 b "dcr upon themft; 


ftrength of underftanding. /uj-r 

at 1 hM “ ttamed t0 > * I afterwards underllood. Liltl 
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colonies! riTie!* 6 th e PhcenicTans, who had eftablifhed 

.ht’^dlVthein'.t: gu,ph) &0 * Mt ' withou ‘p/^-g 

anfrigSf 4 coramanded> and n ° happ ^tHr 

of VA^'lT ion , of ', words W ‘H be allowed to fall much/”! 
or the knowledge of things. r>i 

6. Not far diftant in time. Ba ^ r ' 

to tll0 ) re ’ Wh ° WCrC a PP° inte ' J 10 a «end him, 

to be read} by a fhort dav. r>t / 

7. Defective; imperfea. Clarendon. 

8. Scanty; wanting. 

the?pro E £. Were h ’ feri0r in nUmber > and in 

They fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, ayWard ' 
Shook at the difmal profpedt of the war. Dryden. 

9. Not fetching a compafs. J 

So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned fhort upon him, and tore him to 
pieces. UEJlrange. 

He feiz, d the helm, his fellows cheer’d. 

Turn’dupon the {helves, and madly fleer’d. Dryden 
ror turning/^/, he flruck with all his might 

¥n ° n lh ® b^met of th’ unwary knight. ° Dryden. 

10. Mot going fo far as was intended. 

As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops fiort. n , 

11. Defective as to quantity. ^ 

When the fleece is fhoWi, 

When their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear, 

CT rt of their wool, and naked from the iheer. Dryden. 

12. Marrow; contradied. J 

Men of wit and parts, but of Jhort thoughts and little me- 
citation, are apt to diflrufl every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 

xt r C ^’ , e t ‘ le ‘ r own fhort underflandings reach 
No faither than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 

Hike them difdofe the fecrets of their breads. Rowe 

13. Brittle ; friable. 

Flis flefh is not firm, hut Jhort and taftelefs. Walton. 

Marl from Derbyfliire was very fat, though It had fo great 
a quantity of land, that it was fo Jhort, that, if you wit it, 
you could not work it into a ball, or make it hold together. 

-kt . Mortimer's Husbandry . 

14. Mot bending. J 

a 7?. Iance broke M-t, the bead then bellow’d loud. 

And his drongneck to a new onfet bow’d. Dryden . 

H0I L r ; C^ rorn the adjedlive.J A fummary account. 

1 he fhort and long is our play is prefer’d. Shakefp. 

. . m ^ es a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 

his life after. nn., ; 

T r , . H hfl range. 

ir he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I trud to 
the goodnefs of my caufe: the fhort on’t is, ’tis indifferent to 
3 r our humble fervant whatever your party fays. Dryden. 

From Med way’s pleafing dream 
To Severn’s roar be thine : 

In fiort, redore my love, and fhare my kingdom. Dryden. 
e proprieties and delicacies of the EnglifTi are known to 
* ew J. impoffible even for a good wit to underdand and 
piad.ile them, without the help of a liberal education and long 
reading; in fhort, without wearing off the rud which he con- 
tracted while he was laying in a dock of learning. Dryden. 

I h effort is, to Ipeak all in a word, the poffibTlity of beino- 
ound in a falvable date cannot be fufficiently fecured, with¬ 
out a poflibility of always perfevering in it. ' Norris. 

I o fee whole booies of men breaking a conflitution ; in 
fi-'i l-) to be encompafled with the greated dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by many virulent fadlions within, then to be 
fecure and fenfelefs, are the mod likely fymptoms, in a date, 
of ficknefs unto death. Swift. 

ohort. adv. [It is, I think, only ufed in compofition.l Not 
long. 

Beauty and youth, 

And fprightly hope and/!w/-enduring Joy. Dryden. 

One drange draught preferibed by Hippocrates, for a fhort- 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with a little 

^ vi ” e S ar ‘ Arbuthnot. 

io ohorten. v. a. [from fhort.] 

I. To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 

Becaufe they fee it is not generally fit, or poffible, that 
churches fhould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to each 

petition, they Jhorten fomewhat the reins of their cenfure. 

t Hooker. 

Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been fo brief with you, to Jhorten you, 

For taking fo the head, the whole head’s length. Shakefp. 

I o fiort en its ways to knowledge, arid make each perception 
moie comprehensive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 

None fhall dare 

With Jhorten d fword to dab in clofer war. 

But in fair combat. Dryden. 
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War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 

X^ 7 , cn ™ s have br o ,J ght, to Jhorten mortal breath 
v\ ith all the num’rous family of death. * n • 

Whatever Jhertms the fibres, 'by infinuating themfelvesT! 
iheir parts, as water in a rope, contrails. a 1 > 

2 . To contract; to abbreviate. ’ udmt ' 

We jhorten 9 d days to moments by love’s art 
Whild our two fouls 
Perceiv’d no paffing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of dill eternity. Sukf 

3 * Wo confine ; to hinder from progreftion. 

I o be known, fkortens my laid intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shaktfxor, 

Here where the fubjefi is fo fruitful, I am fhertened bv 
cnain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach hr-') 
■4. Fo cut off; to defeat. ‘ * 

The frifh dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as they mav 
confp 1 re what they will; whereas if there wereEnglifh placet! 
among them, they fhould not be able to dir but that it fhould 

5 Tolop 11 ’ and ^yJ hortened accOR hng to their demerits. Spenf 

Difhonefl with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil d of his nofe, and Jhorten d of his ears. Dryden 

oho'rthand. n.f [fhort and hand.] A method of writing 
m compendious characters. ® 

Your follies and debauches change 
"With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on thedage, 

Unlefs each vice in fhorthand they indite, 

Ev n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Dryden 
Boys have but little ufe of fhorthand , and fhould by no 
means praCtife it, ’till they can write perfectly well. Locke. 

^ In fhorthand (kill'd, where little marks ccmprife 
Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis very com* 
prehenfive: no laconifm can reach it: ’tis the. fhorthand of the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. Collier. 

SiiO Rtlived. adj. [fhort and live.] Not living or Jailing 
long. 3 

Unhappy parent of a fhort liv'd fon ! 

Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhnme? Dryden. 

I he joyful fiortliv d news foon fpread around. 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in the com- 
miffon ; but then, at bed, it is but fhortlived and tranfient, a 
fudden flafh prefently extinguifhed. Calamy's Sermons. 

1 ne frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety 
of JlaCi tlived favourites that prevailed in their feveral turns un¬ 
der the government of her fucceflors, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diftimSHons. Addifon's Freeholder. 

A piercing torment that fhortlived pleafure of your’s muft 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

Addifon's Spectator, 

All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 

Content our Jl/ortliv'd praifes to engage, 

T he joy and wonder of a fingle age. Addifon. 

Admiration is a fiortlived padion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its objeef, unlefs it be ftill fcd 
with frefh difeoveries. Addifon. 

In youth alone its empty praife we boad; 

But foon the fhortliv d vanity is lod. Pope, 

Then palaces fhall rife; the joyful fon 
Shall finifh what his Jhortliv'd fire begun. 

Sho rtly. adv. [from fhort. j 

1. Quickly; foon; in a little time. 

I mud leave thee, love, and fhortly too. Shakefp* 

I hou art no friend to God, or to the king : 

Open the gates, or I’ll fhut thee out fhortly. Shak. H. VI. 

I he armies cam efhortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 
The time will fhortly come, wherein you fhall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you diall have faved. Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s funeral, and 
fhortly after arrives at Cumae. Dryden. 

Ev’n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 

Shall foortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. P°P e ‘ 

2 . In a few words ; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more fhortly this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. Pope. 

Sho'rtkess. n. f. [from fhort. j 
1 • L he quality of being fhort, either in time or fpace: 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch fweet fhortnefs, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakefp. Cymbehne- 

They move dronged in a right line, which is caufed by 
the fhortnefs of the didance. Bacon's Datural HjlfP 

I will not trouble my readers with the fhortnefs of the 
in which I writ it. Dryden. 

May 


I 
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May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of (hade ? Prior. 

2 . Fewnefs of words; brevity; concifenefs. 

The neceflity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti¬ 
nent difeourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hotker , b. v. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 

Your plainnefs and your f.ortnefs pleafe me well. 

2. Want of retention. 


Shakefp. 


,y ant or reiemiun. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fiortnefs of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a dayed attention. Bacon. 

4. Deficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the fhortnefs of our reafon, and eafi- 
nefs of deception, is the forwardnefs of our underdanding r s 
aflent to (lightly examined conclufions. Glanv. Scepf 

From the indances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
fhortnefs in mod things elfe, ’tis an eafy inference. Glanv, 
It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
lamenefs and fhortnefs of tranflations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. Temple. 

Sho'rtribs. n.f [ fhort and ribs.] The badard ribs ; the ribs 
below the dernum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right fide, flanting by his Jhortribs under the muf- 
cles. ITifemari s Surgery. 

Shortsighted, adj. [fhort and fight.j 

1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fee far. 

Sbrtftghted men fee remote objetds bed in old age, and 

therefore they are accounted to have the mod lading eyes. 

Newton's Opt. 

2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 

The foolifh and Jhortftghted die with fear 

That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 
Other propofitions were defigned for fnares to the fhort- 
fghted and credulous. UEJlrange. 

Sho'rtsightedness. n.f. [ fiort and fight.] 

1. Defedt of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eve. 

2. Defedf of intellectual fight. 

Gunning is a kind of fiortfightednefs , that difeovers the 
minuted objefts which are near at hand, but is not able to 
difeern things at a didance. Addifon's Spectator. 

ShoRtwaisted. adj. [fiort and waif}.] Having a fhort 
body. D 

Duck-legg’d, fiortwaijlcd ; fuch a dwarf file is, 

That die mud rife on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden's Juv' 

&K/RTWINDED. adj. [fiort and wind. J Shortbreathed; adh- 
matick; breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath; jhortwinded. Shak . H. IV, 
So fhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe ^Jhortwinded accents of new broils; 

To be commenc’d in drands afar. Shake/. H. IV. 

YVith this the Mede Jhortwinded old men eafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. Mays VirAl. 

Shortwinged, adj. [fiort and wing. J Having {hort wings’. 
Hawks are divided into long and fliort winged. 

Sbortwing'd, unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. Drvden 

Shory. adj. [from fiore.] Lying near the coad; 

1 here is commonly a declivity from the fhore to the middle 

of the channel, and thofe fiory parts are generally but 
feme fathoms deep. Burnet > s T/ „ 0fy of thg ^ 

The preterite and participle paffive of fioct. 

On the other fide a pleafant grove 
jfzsfiot up high, full of the dately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen. 

1 heir tongue is as an arrow fiot out, it fpeaketh dec^Tt. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage oJ die com- 

b y‘ he g™>*nd, and Jhot rather at a fafe 
1 relcrving the harbour from fudden attempts of little fleets 
than to withdand any great navv. * n 9 

He only thought to crop the flow’r, ar ^- 

Aew ’Jhot up from a vernal fhow’r. MiUnn 

From before her vanifh’d night, 
hot through with orient beams. Milton's Paradife Lnft 

q. . , ™ ne , ocean m a moment flung, 

Shot. ," / V'/ ! n r ™ 5 ’ the feas alo "g- Pope. 

. tV /• >• J chrjt > Butch; from JhootA & P 

»• I he adt of fhooting. J 

A fiot unheard gave me a wound unfeen. gidnev 

Proud death! y ' 

Th , i? tow ’ rd in % Infernal cell. 

So hi t, U [° “*»y P rinces a t a Jhot 
bo bloodily haft ftruclc ? m , r t* , 

The weapon emitted by any inftrument f ' 

Of an4 a e V e s ere ab ‘ Je the 

° } ‘ Shcthfp. Cymbcline. 
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At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
thereby with good dore of powder and fiot. Hayward,. 

Above one thoufand great Jhot were fpent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garrifon. Clarendon. 

He caufed twenty Jhot of his greated cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

Impatient to revenge the fatal fiot. 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryden. 

3. The flight of a fhot. 

She fat over againd him, a good way off, as it were a bow 
fiot. ^ Gen. xxi. 16. 

4. [ Efcot , French.] A fum charged; a reckoning. 

A man is never welcome to a place, ’till fome certain fhot be 

paid, and the hodefs fay welcome. Sbakefpeare. 

As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his fiot ; 

Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Jolmf. 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 

Pipes are fweet a Summer’s day; 

But a little after toying, 

Women have the fiot to pay. Dryden. 

He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 

The hand that figii’d the mortgage paid the fiot. Sivift . 

Shote. n.J. [yceota, Saxon.] A fifh. 

l.hefiote , peculiar to Devondiire and Cornwal, in fhape 
and colour refembleth the trout; howbeit, in bignefs and good¬ 
nefs cometh far behind him. ~ Carew. 

ShotfreE. adj. [fiot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 

I hough I could ’fcape fiotfree at London, I fear the fhot 
here : here’s no fcoring but upon the pate. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Sho t ten. adj . [ fromfheot .] Having ejedted the fpawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good man¬ 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a fiotten her- 

rin 2 > • # Shak. Henry IV. 

Afk for what price thy venal tongue vvas fold ! 

Tough wither d treuffles, ropy wine, a difh 
Of fiotten herrings, or ftale (linking fifh. Dryden. 

To Shove, v. a. [ycupan, Saxon ; fchuyven , Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo pufh by main ffrength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that fhov'dhe r on. Shak. 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence's gilded hand may fiove by juftice ; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law. Shakeftean. 

I fent yoiir grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief. 

The which hath been with fcorn fiov'd from the court. Shak. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make. 

Than how to fcramble at the fhearers feaft, 

And fiove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton 

There the Britifh Neptune flood. 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious Hood, 

And with his tridentyWV them off the fund. Dryden 
, Shoving back this earth on which I fit, ~ * 

1 11 mount. _ Dryd. Tyrannick Love. 

A ftrong man was going to fiove down St. Paul’s cupola. 

2; I o drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 

3. I o pufh ; to rufli againfl. 

,. to fiove and elbow his fellow-fervants to get near 

Ins miftrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthn. 
Behold a rev rend fire 

Crawl through the ftreets, Jhov'd on or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons. J 1 p 

W^S U r V if Pla t d and l0V ’ d ’ and eat and dr ankyour fill; 1 *' 
Walk fober off, before a fprightlier age } 

Come titt’ring on; and fiove you from the flage, Pete 

Make nature flill incroach upon his plan, 

nd fiove him oft as far as e’er w’e can. p ot)£ 

Lager to exprefs your love, ^ ’ 

f ou ne’er confider whom you fiove. 

But rudely prefs before a duke. Swift 

To Shove, v. n. owi/e. 

1. To pufh forward before one. 

f T he towed, and I Jhoved ’till We arrived within 

forty yards of the fhore. Gulliver's TWu 

2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 

He grafp’d the oar, 

SHOVF eCei , V ’ d / h ‘rf Uefts l board ’ and A«'Vfrom fhore. Garth. 
pufh.’ ^ C from the verb ' J The aa of {hovil 'g i a 

I was forced to fwim behind, and pufh the boat forward 
one of my hands; and the tide favouring me I could 

another!™" ' 1 ^ tW ° m " ,UteS ’ =nd ****&* tht boat 
SHO'VEL. n.f. [j-cojrl, Saxon; fiboefel, Dutch"T^Jnft^ 
ment conuftmg of a long handle and broad blade with raifed 

Thl o“rTa’t “UR'" TU ^ 

into the fea, might be nerfo^mJ l h r° uld throiv Ma,ta 

Jhovds of his Janizaries! eafier rate ‘, hai > b y the 

tolanv. Scepf. 
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To Sho'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o throw or heap with a (hovel. 

I thought 

To die upon the bed my father dy’d, 

To lie clofe by his honeft bones •, but now 

Some hangman muft put on my (hrowd, and lay me 

Where no pried: floovels in dull. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

2. To gather in great quantities. 

Ducks Jhovel them up as they fwim along the waters; but 
divers infefts alfo devour them. Derham. 

Sho'velboard. 77. f. [ Jhovel and board/ A long board on 
which they play by Aiding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long / hovelboard; 

He barely lays his piece. Dry den. 

Sho'v eller, or Sbovelard. n.f. [from Jhovel/ A bird. 

Shoveller , or fpoonbill : the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a (hovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Mufaum . 

Pewets, gulls, and Jbovellers feed upon flefn, and yet are 
good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platca, or Jhovclard , a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Shough. n.f. [for floock/ A fpecies of fhaggy dog; a (hock. 

In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shiughs , water-rugs, and demi-wolves are ’cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shale. Macbeth. 

Should, v.n. [ fcude, Dutch; yceolban, Saxon.] 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the Signification is not eafily fixed. 

2. I Should go. It is my bufinefs or duty to go. 

3- tf I Should go. If it happens that I go. 

4. Thou Should’st go. Thou oughteft to go. 

5. If thou Should’st go. If it happens that thou goeflr. 

6. The fame Significations are found in all the other perfons An¬ 
gular and plural. 

Let not a defperate aftion more engage you 
7 han fafety fhould. Ben. fohnfon's Catiline. 

Some praifes come of good willies and refpefts, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent to them what they 


Jlooul.l be. • Bacon. 

To do thee honour I will fhed their blood, 

Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, Jloould. Waller. 

So fubjefts love juft kings, or fo they jhould. Dryden. 

I conclude, that things are not as they floculd be. Swift. 

7. Should be. A proverbial phrafe of flight contempt or irony. 

7 he girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother no better than (he Jhould be. Addifon. 

8. 7 here is another Agnification now little in ufe, in which 
Jhould has fcarcely any diftinft or explicable meaning. It Jloould 
be differs in this fenfe very little from it is. 


There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun¬ 
tries there Jhould be an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory. 

SHO'ULDER. n.f. [ycutape, Saxon; fcholder, Dutch.] 

1. 77 ie joint which connefts the arm to the body. 

I have feen better faces in my time. 

Than ftand on any fhoulder that I fee 
Before me. Shakefpeare. 

If I have lifted up my hand againft the fatnerlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my Jhoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. ‘Job. xxxi. 22. 

Jt is a Ane thing to be carried on mens Jhoulders ; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy jhoulders , as thofe poor men do. Taylor. 

7 'he head of the Jhoulaer-bone being round, is inferted into 
fo (hallow a cavity in the fcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thruft out upon every occaAon. Wife. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg. 

We muft have a Jlooulder of mutton for a property. Shakefp. 
He took occaAon, from a Jhoidder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of England. Addifon's Freeholder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Fre(h as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her fooidders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

4: Thefhoulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the aft of 
fupporting. 

Ev’n as thou wilt, fweet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy Jhoulders do I build my feat. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The king has cur’d me; and from thefe Jlooulder s , 

Thcfe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would link a navy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

5. A rifing part; a prominence. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muft have a 
fhoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the Jhoulder 
flip not through the hole as well as the (hank. Moxon. 

To Sho'ulder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pufh with infolence and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged (hore. 

As they the earth would Jlooulder from her feat. Fairy ffueen. 
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t)udman, a well-known foreland to mod fai]o r « f 
flooulders out the ocean, to (hape the fame a large bo(b n h* 

tween itfelf. Carew's Survev of Co, 1 , 

You debafe yourfelf, ’ J 

To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd : 

What, (hall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his p'erfon. 

Shoulder'd with Alth ? 

So vaft the navy now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail, 

And, with its weight, it flooulders oft' the tides. 

Around her numberlefs the rabble flow'd. 

Should'ring each other, crowding for a view. Rowe's 
When Hopkins dies, a thoufand lights attend 
7 he wretch, who living fav’d a candle’s end; 

Should'ring God’s altar a vile image (lands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 

2 . 7 'o put upon the (houlder. 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marceljus’s (hips Ands little more 
credit than that of the giants jhouldcring mountains. Claire 

Sho'ulderbelt. n.f. [Jhoulder and best A A belt that 
acrofs the fhoulder. 

Thou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 

Though thy broad Jhoulderbelt the wound conceal. Dr-den 
Sho'ulderclapper. n. f [Jlmdder and clap/ One who af- 
lefts familiarity, or one that mifehiefs privily. 

A Aend, a fury, pitilefs and rough ; 

A back friend, a Jhoulderclapper^ one that commands 
The paffages of alleys. Shale. Comedy tf Errours, 

Sho'uldershotten’. adj. [Jhoulder and foot/ Strained in 
the fhoulder. 

His horfe waid in the back, and floouldcrflorAtcn. Shakefp, 
Sho'ulderslip. n.f. [Jhoulder and flip/ Diflocation of the 
(houlder. 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 
with only a drain or a Jhoulder fip. Swift, 

To SHOU 7 '. v. n. [A word of which no etymology is known.] 
To cry in triumph or exhortation. 

They Jhouted thrice : what was the Lift cry for ? Sbakfp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pf xlvii. 1. 

It is not the voice of them that Jhout for maftery. E xxxii. 
7 'he jhouting for thy dimmer fruits and harveft is fallen. If. 

He ftorms and Jhouts ; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow : 

They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away ; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 

There had been nothing but howlings and Jhoutings of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged flicks. More. 
All clad in (kins of beads the jav’Jin bear. 

And (hrieks and Jhoutings rend the fuff’ring air. 

What hinders you to take the man you love ? 

The people will be glad, the foldier Jhout ; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. 

Shout, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. 

Thanks, gentle citizens : 

This general applaufe, and chearful fhout^ 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shakefpeare. 
7 'he Rhodians, feeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great font in deriflon. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

7 'hen he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 

And his triumphant foul with Jhouts expir’d. Dryden. 

ShoYter. n.f [from Jhout/ He who fhouts. 

A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 

• And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell down 
Upon the fo outers heads. Dryden's Clements. 

To SHOW. v. a. pret. fly-wed and flooum ; part. paff. fhown. 

[ y ceapan, Saxon ; feheweic Dutch. This word is frequently 
written fbew\ but Ance it is always pronounced and often 
written Jhow, which is favoured likewife by the Dutch jdmvcn, 

I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation.] 

To exhibit to view. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 

And never live to floew th’ incredulous word 
7 'he noble change that I have purpofed. Shake/ n.lf 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may fee 

Pf Ixxxvi. if 

Wilt thou fhciv wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead arifc 
and praife thee? Pf Ixxxviii. ,Ct 

Men (hould not take a charge upon them that they are nor 
At for, as if Anging, dancing, and floewing of tricks, ' vca 
qualiAcations for a governor. I Ff rah F' 

2 . To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge to Jhow 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. 

I’ll to the citadel repair. 

And Jhow my duty by my timely care. 

. Achates’ diligence his duty floows. 

3. To publifh ; to make publick; to proclaim. 

Ye are a chofen generation, that ye (houl d Jhm 
praifes of him who hath called you out of dark-nek. 
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а. To make known. 

I raifed thee up to Jhcu) in thee my power. Ex. ix. 16. 
I Aiall no more fpeak in proverbs, but floew you plainly of 
the Father. Jo. xvi. 25. 

Nothing wants but that thy (hape may Jhow 
Thy inward fraud. Milton. 

5. To point the way ; to direft. 

She taking him for fome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, Jhews him into the dining-room. Swift. 

б . 1 o offer ; to afford. 

To him that is afflifted, pity fhould be floewecl from his 
friend. Job. vi. 14. 

Felix, willing to Jhew the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 

Adis xxiv. 27. 

Thou Aialt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor fhew mercy, unto them. Deuir. vii. 2. 

7. To explain ; to expound. 

Forafmuch as knowledge and floewing of hard fentences, 
and diffolving of doubts, were found in the fame, Daniel let 
him be called. Dan. v. 12. 

8. 7'o teach; to tell. 

I’m fent to floow thee what (hall come. Milton. 

To Show. v. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 

Sh e Jhews a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Juft fuch (he floows before a rifing ftorm. Dryden. 

Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 

So great, that, in the ftream, the moon floow'cl purple. 

. -p , Philips. 

2. I o have appearance. 

My lord of York, it better floew'd with you. 

When that your flock afl'embled by the bell. 

Encircled you to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofition on the holy text. 

Than now to fee you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, Shah. Henry IV. 
Snow. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A fpeftacle; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 

I do not know what (he may produce me; but, provided it 
be a floow, I fnall be very well fatisfled. Addifon. 

7 'he dwarf kept the gates of the jhow room. Arbuthnot\ 

2. Superficial appearance. 

Mild heav’n 

Disapproves that care, though wife in Jhow , 

1 hat with fuperfluous burden loads the day. Milton 

3. Oftentatious difplay. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majeftick Jhow 
Of luxury, though call’d magniflcence. 

Allure mine eye. _ MilHn's Par. Regain'd. 

otand before her in a golden dream; 

Set all the pleafures of the world to Jhow , 

And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits flow. Drvden 

rpL n * ■** ' JLIC firm 

I he radiant fun 

Sends from above ten thoufand bleflings down, 
h' Or is he fet fo high for floow alone. Granville 

Never was a charge, maintained with fuch a Jhow of gravity] 
^h.ch had a (lighter foundation. Atterbul 

4 - Object attrafting notice. ^ 

Ibe city itfelf makes the nobleft floouo of any in the world • 
be houfes are mod: of them painted on the outfide, fo that 

, -1 °,7 cxtrcme| y £ a y and live *y- Ml, Jon. 

5 * oplendid appearance. J 

Jefus, rifing from his grave, 

opoil’d principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 

“J °PenjW, and with afeenfton brieht 

Captivity led captive. •»*•». 

6 - Semblance; likenefs. Milton. 

When devils will their blacked fins nut on, 

«y do fugged at firft with heav’nlyyW Shah Othello. 

Tn r " h , rou = ’ P afs d tI,e midd unmark’d, 

_ in flow plebeian angel militant. M; . 

/• Specioufnefs ; pjaufibility. Mi.ton. 

the r 6 P , laces of Ezechicl have fome Jhow in them • for there 
^:[ C o 0 “ *>7 Levites/which hTcomm'tS 
minidrik ep then dignity, and ferve in inferior 

Tlte kindred of the (lain forgive the deed • 

8. External appeara!f ce mUft Precede. ’ Dryden. 

SWH 1 layl'thfpjTdes ** 

roamfeft againft it ^ ’ t ut I an b yo\xv Jhow is 

Fo!- hn“ Was ‘v 011 l,le P roud Belgians fide 
i-or honour, which they feldom fought before 

And fore™ '''tf' ° Wn Va ' n b ° afts were t y’ d > 

9 - Exhibition to Viet m AW ’ t0 PnZC U m0re ’ dryden. 

I have a letter from her; 

Thar” 1 "- 1 ! T ere0f >s 1o I ardc d with my matter 
naAofin^ can be manifeded/ ’ 

Without the Jh ew of both. a, . r 

Shakefpeare . 


S H R 

10. Pomp; magniAcent fpeftacle. 

As for triumphs, mafks, feaft?, and fuch Jhews , men nee< 

not be put in mind of them. Bacon 

11. Phantoms; not realities. 

What you faw was .all a fairy Jhow; 

And all thofe airy (hapes you now behold, 

Were human bodies once. Dryden. 

12. Reprefentative aftion. 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that he could 
not make a reply, but expreffed in dumb floow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Addifon. 

Sho'wer e ad, or Sbeivbread. n.f [Jhow and bread/ Among the 
Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the prieft of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in the 
fanftum before the Lord. They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved them up hot, and at the fame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the prieft alone. 7 'his offering was accompanied with 
frankincenfe and fait. Calmet , 

Set upon the table floowbread before me. Ex. xxv. 30. 
SEIO'WER. n.f, [ fcheure , Dutch.] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift. 

To rain a floower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for fuch a fliift. Shakefpeare. 

The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; and 
in floowers it profpered word. Bacon. 

2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 

I’ll fet thee in a floower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon them. Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

With floow'rs of ftones he drives them far away; 

The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. Pope . 

3. Any very liberal diftribution. 

He and myfelf 

Have travell’d in the great floower of your gifts, 

And fweetly felt it. Shakefp. Timon . 

To Shower, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wet or drown with rain. 

Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 
The fluid (kirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diffolve, and floow'r the earth ? Milton . 

7 Jie fun more glad imprefs’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath floow'r'd the earth. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 
Csefar’s favour. 

That Jhow'rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 

To Rome’s Arft honours. Addifon's Cato: 

2i 10 pour down: 

Ihefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept; 

And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 

Shower'd rofes, which the morn repair’d. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

3. lo diitribute or fcatter with great liberality. 

After this fair difeharge, all civil honours having fhowered 
on im before, there now fell out great occaAon to aftion. 

c p IVotton s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

To Sho'wer. v. n. To be rainy. 

Sho wery. adj. [from floower/ Rainy. 

A hi Uy field where the ftubble is Handing, fet on fire in 
the Jhcovery feafon, will put forth mulhrooms. Bacon. 

vx7-i. UrranUS came from Anxur’s Jhow'ry height, 

1 th ragged rocks and ftony quarries white. 

Seated on hills. j . 

7 he combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies ™ 

Sho'wish ^ }** floury winds arife. Addifon. 

? or Show y> adj. [from Jhow/ 

1. Splendid; gaudy. 

niagnifi(^ent. tChe ° nS ^ thecom P an y are A'«"A and will look 

2. Oftentatious. Swift. 

b,±\ 0f r W \ m ‘P a S ination s neglect f°lid and fubftantiat 

f lTt r T 1 Kjh0W J and fu P crfcial - 

b N pret. and part. paff. of To Jhow. Exhibited. 

Shr.sk Tk k,0nml ! b|,hi ” U “ c ’ i ' Milton. 

shrank. I he preterite of fhrunk. 

unnn Hi C K 1 n ren °r eat not of the fine «' which Jhrank 

upon the hollow of the thio-h r •/ 

To ^ud m ujc trugn. Gen. xxxii. 22 

1 obHRSD. V. a. pret.Jhred. fpcpeaBan, Saxon.] To cut into 

fma I p.eees. Commonly ufed of death or herbs. 

better’r t ,ll. a i n T ber u ftort CUtS or Jhreddingi, which may be 
ttei called wilhes than prayers. TJr/l 

0 W ‘ ld S0Urds ’ anJ ^"r/tbem. 2 Kims W. C 

A J !? ere ^ ou w ^ et y° ur ^uife to-night, he cries ~ ^ 

SHRED^^rf 16 ‘ C t S thatin >’ our ftomach rife ? D-Jdljuv 
dhred. a. J. [from the verb.] y d uv ° 

i. A (mail piece cut off. 

Gold, grown fomewhat churlifh bv rpmvp-lnn ' , ^ 

more pliant by throwing in Jhreds of tired 73 W 

wlhTd? 7 7 ynan 1 u “ n » gain’d 
With fubtle Jhreds a traft of land, 5 

Did leave it with a caftle fair 

Fo his great anceftor, rr . a. 

iriuaiorau 
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His yanegyrick is made up of half a dozen freds * like a 
fchoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with fuch freds as the 
world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment. 

'1 hey faid.they wetfe an hungry; figh’d forth proverbs, 

T hat hunger broke ftone walls ; that dogs niuft eat: 

And with thefe freds they vented their complainings. Shak. 

Shreds of wit and fen fe lefs rhimes 
Blunder’d out a thousand times. Swift. 

SHREW. 7 i. f. [ fchrtyen , German, to clamour.] A peevifh, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[It appears in Robot of Gloucejler, that this word fignified an¬ 
ciently anyone perverfe or obllinate of either lex.] 

There dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo. 

And yat nolde the ferewen to none pes go. Robert of Gloucejler. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are frews both fhort and tall. Shak. H. IV". 
By this reckoning he is more Jbrew than fhe. Shakefpeare. 

A man had got a Jhrcw to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L’Ef range. ' 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did (hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the frew. Dryden. 

Every one of them, who is a frew in domedick life, is 
now become a fcold in politicks. Addif. Freeholder. 

Shrewd, adj. [Contracted from Jhrewcd. ] 

1. Having the qualities of a flrrew; malicious; troublefome; 
mifehievous. 

Her elded fifter is fo curd and frewd, 

That ’till the father rids his hands of her, 

Your love mud live a maid. Shakefpeare. 

2. Malicioufly fly; cunning; more artful than good. 

It was a Jhrewd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed¬ 
lam : if any man fhould deny the being of a God, and the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one (hould be put into the fird, as 
being a defperate heretick; but if any man diould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one dioulcT be put into bedlam. Tillotfon. 

A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paflions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the man who utters it is 
looked upon as a frewd fatirid. Addifon. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who have 
the charader of frewd worldly men, indead of fuch as have 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addifon. 

3. Bad ; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man paffes to a liking of fin in others, but by 
fird praCtiling it himfelf; and confequently we may take it 
for a Jhrewd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to differ the world 
to charge fins direCtly upon their converfation. South’s Serjtt. 

4. Painful; pinching ; dangerous ; mifehievous. 

Every of this number, 

That have endur’d frewd nights and days with us. 

Shall fhare the good of our returned fortune. Shakefpeare. 
When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
eats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifehief, and a 
jhrewd turn, than an open adverfary. South’s Sermons, 

No enemy is fo defpicable but he may do a body a Jhrewd 
turn. L’Ejlrange. 

Shrewdly, adv. [from frcivd .] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; deftruclively. 

'1 his praCtice hath mod Jhrewdly pad upon thee. Shakefp. 
At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been frcwdly touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty were fet open. IVotton . 

2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of flight mifehief, or in 
ironical expreffion. 

The obdinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves Jhrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that body 
which they choofe not to be of. South’s Sermons. 

This lad allufion rubb’d upon the fore; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, tho ’Jhrewdly pain’d. Dryden . 

3. With *drong fufpicion. 

Four per cent, encreafes not the number of lenders ; as 
any man at fird hearing will frewdly fufpeCt it. Locke . 

Shre'wdness. n.f [from frewd.] 

1. Sly cunning; archnefs. 

Her garboiles, which not wanted Jhrewdnefs of policy too, 
did you too much difquiet. Shakefpeare. 

'Fhe neighbours round admire his frewdnefs , 

For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. Swift. 

2. Mifchicvoufnefs ; petulance. 

Shre'wisi-i. adj. [from Jhrewd] Having the qualities of a fhrew, 
froward; petulantly clamorous. 

Angelo, you mud excufeus; 

My wife is JbrewiJh when I keep not hours. Shakefpeare. 

Siire'wishly. adv. [from Jhrewijh .] Petulantly; pcevifhly; 
clamoroufly; frowardly.* 

He fpeaks very frewifly ; one would think his mother’s 
milk were fcarce out of him. Shakefpeare. 


Shre'wishness, n.f [from frewif.] The qualities of a fh • 
frowardnefs; petulance; clamoroufnefs. 11 

I have no gift in JhrewiJhncfs , 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; 

Let her not drike me. o r 

c / r r „ vl)Abe tear? 

Shrewmouse. n.f. [yepeapa, Saxon.] A moufe of Li 
the bite is generally fuppofed venomous, and to which VutaT 
tradition affigns fuch malignity, that fhe is faid to lam,- ? 
foot over which fhe runs. 1 am informed that all thefe ^ 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are gqLT 
harmlefs with thofe of any other little moufe. Our anceft ' 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that they 
fuppofed to have given her name to a fed dine woman 
for her venom they call a frew. 

To Shriek, v. n. [ frieger, Danifh; fcricciolare, Italian] 
To cry out inarticulately with anguifh or horrour- t 
feream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghadly owl. 

Shrieking his baleful note. p a q 

It was the owl that Jhriek* d , the fatal belman * ^ ^ 
Which gives the denied good-night. Shakcftean , 

Were I the ghod that walk’d, 

VAfriek , that even your ears fhould rift to hear me. Shai 
In a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftruVion, 

Then Jbriek’t myfelf awake. 

Hark ! Peace ! 

At this fhe Jhriek’d aloud; the mournful train 
Eccho’d her grief. Dryden*s Knight’s Tab. 

Why did you Jhriek out? Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Shriek, n.f [ fkrieg , Danidi; fcriccio, Italian.] An inarticu- 
late cry of anguifh or horrour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful friths and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 

For pity of his pain. Fa. $hm. 

Time has been myfenfes wou’d have cool’d, 

To hear a night Jhriek , and my fell of hair 

Wou’d at a difmal treatife roufe and dir 

As life-were in’t. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The corps of Almon, and the red are fhown, 

Shrieks , clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryd. 
Shrift, n.f [ ycijrc, Saxon.] Confeflion made to a pried. 
A word out of ufe. 

Off with 

Bernardino’s head : I will give a prefent Jhrift , 

And will advife him for a better place. Shalefptari. 

My lord diall never red; 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 

His bed fhall feem a fchool, his board a Jhrift . Shakefp, 

The duke’s commands were abfolute. 

Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your Jhrift , 

And be yourfelf; for you mud die this indant. Rowe. 

SH R1G h T, for Jhrieked. Spenfer. 

SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopcciam , in 
imitation of the thing expreficd, which indeed it images very 
happily.] Sounding wfith a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 

Thy hounds diall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch Jhrill echoes from the hollow earth. Shakefpeare. 

I have heard 

The cock that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and Jhrill founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare s Hamlet . 

Have I fall’n, 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn! 

Look up a height, the Jhrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

Upfprings the lurk. 

Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenger of morn. Thrnjon. 
To Shrill, v. n. [from the adjective.] To pierce the ear 
with fharp and quick vibrations of found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herfe, 

Break we our pipes that Jhrill’d as loud as lark, 

O careful verfe. Spenfer . 

Hark how the mindrels ’gin to Jhrill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenjer . 

A Jhrilling trumpet founded from on high. 

And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. Shakefpeare. 

Here, no clarion’s Jhrilling note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 

The grove, from noify camps remote, 

Is only vocal with my verfe. Fenton’s Ode to Lord Goiter. 

The females round, _ 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a Jhrilling found. I °t L 
Shri'lly. adv. [fromfrill.] With a (hrill noife. _ 
Shr/llness. n.f. [from frill.] The quality of being l« n • 



' SHR 

ShruuF n.f. [. fchrmpe , a wrinkle, German; ferympe, Da- 

1. A fmall crnftaceous vermiculated fifh. 

Of fhell-fifli there are wrinkles, frimps, crabs. Carewl 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the 
earth, and frimps in the waters. Derham. 

2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled frimp 
Should ffrike fuch terrour in his enemies. Shakefpeare. 

He hath found. 

Within the ground, 

At laft, no frimp , 

Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. . Ben. Jalmfoh. 

Shrine, n.f. []Yin, Saxon ; Latin.] A cafe in which 

fomething facred is repolited. 

You living powers enclos’d in ffately frine 
Of stowing trees; you rural gods that wield ♦ 

Your feepters here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 

To kifs this frine , this mortal breathing faint. Shakefpeare. 
Come offer at my frine and I will help thee. Shakefp. 
They often plac’d 

Within his fandlu’ry itfelf their frines. 

Abominations ! and with culled things 

His holy rites profan’d. Milton. 

Falling on his knees before her frine , 

He thus implor’d her pow’r. Dryden. 

Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; they 
Iavifli out all their incenfe upon that frine , and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blcmifh therein. Watts. 

To Shrink, v.n. preterite, 1 frank, or frank ; participle, 
fr unken. [pep in can, Saxon.] 

t. To contrail itfelf into lefs room ; to fhrivel; to be drawn to¬ 
gether by feme internal power. 

But to be ftill hot fummer’s tantlino-s, and 

The jhrinking (laves of winter. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I am a fcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againft this fire 
Do If rink up. Shakefpeare’s K. John. 

I have not found that water, by mixture of afhes, will 
frink or draw into lefs room. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Ili-weav’d ambition how much art thou Jhrunk ! 

When tiiat this body did contain a fpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too fmall a bound : 

But now two paces of the vileff earth 
, Is room enough. Shakefpeare. 

2. 'Fo withdraw as from danger. 

The noife encreafes. 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 

Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. Dryden. 

Am I become fo monffrous, fo disfigur’d. 

That nature (lands agaft ; 

And the fair light which gilds this new made orb. 

Shorn of his beams, f rinks in. Dryden. 

Love is a plant of the moft tender kind. 

That f rinks and (hakes vyith ev’ry ruffling wind. Granv. 
All fibres have a contra< 5 lile power, whereby they fhorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut tranfverfly, the ends frink, and 
make the wound gape. . Arbuthnot. 

Philofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 

Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Hope. 

3* To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by fhruggino - , or con¬ 
triving the body. 

There is no particular objeft fo good, but it may have 
the flievv of feme difficulty or unpleafant quality annexed to 
it, in rcfpecl whereof the will may frink and decline it. Hooker. 
The morning cock crew loud. 

And at the found it frunk in haftc away, 

An p„ v2ni ! h ’ d fr °. m our % ht - Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

1 U embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 

That he fhal \ Jhrink under my courtefy. Shakefpeare. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

. before his treading. Shakefpeare. 

4* i o rail back as from danger. 

Many frink, which at the firft would dare. 

And be the foremoft men to execute. Daniels Civil War. 

1 laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
n vent rous, if that fail them, frink and fear 
l o endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milt™ 

good m§ht th ° rs firft motions ‘O 

g ocg or fnnhngs of h is confluence from evil, confcience will 

by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. sZJTerZj 

1 he fky Jhrunk upward with unufual dread 

And trembling Tyber div’d beneath his bed. ’ Dnden 

he gold-fraught veflel which mad ternpefts beat 

lie fees now vainly mate to his retreat; 1 


And, when from far the tenth wave docs’ appear 
Sarrnks up in filent joy, that he’s not there. ’ 


Dryden. 


S H R. 

The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have fhrvnk 
away. Dryden. 

Fall on: behold a noble bead at bay, 

And the vile huntfmen Jhrink. Dryden. 

Inuring children to fuffer fome pain, without Jhrinking, is 
a way to gain firmnefs and courage. Locke. 

What happier natures Jhrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

To Shrink, v. a. participle pafl' frunk, frank, or frunken. 
To make to fihrink. Not in ufe. 

O mighty Caefar! d’oft thou lye fo low ? 

Are all thy conqueffs, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 

Shrunk to this little meafuret 1 Shakefpeare. 

The fixth age (Lifts 
Into the lean and ffipper’d pantaloon. 

His youthful hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his fruttk (hank. Shakefpeare'. 

If he lefiens the revenue, he will alfo frink the necef- 
fity. Taylor. 

Keep it from coming too long, lefi it (hould Jhrink the corn 
in meafure. Mo; timer. 

Shrink, n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. Corrugation ; contraction into lefs compafs. 

There is, in this, .a crack, which feems a frink, or con¬ 
traction in the body fince it was ffrff: formed. Woodward. 
2- Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 

I his pubiick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear. 

As not a figh, a look, a frink bewrays 
1 he lead felt touch of a degenerous fear. Daniel’s Civ. War . 
Shri'nker. n. f [from frink.] He who (hrinks. 
ShriValty. n. f Corrupted for She'r ffplty, which fee. 
I o Shrive, v. a. [ycjiipan, Saxon.] To hear at confeflion. 
What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain ? 

Your friends at Pomfret they do need a prieft, 

A our honour hath no f riving work in hand. Shakefpeare. 
He f rives this woman, 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protrad his fpeech. Shakefp. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould frive me than wive me. Shak. 
Shnve but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife. 

When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 

And a good fober two pence, and well fo. C/eaveland. 

To Shrivel, v. n. [fchrompelen, Dutch.J To contrad itfelf 
■ into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they frivel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If (he fmelled to the fre(heft nofegay, it would f rivel and 
wither s it had been blighted. Arbuthnot. 

lo Shrivel, v. a. To contrad into wrinkles. 

He burns the leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
The tender corn, and frivels up the blades. Dryden. 

When the fiery funs too fiercely play, J 

And jhrwetd herbs on with’ring ftems decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the "mountain’s brow, 

Undams his watry (lores. Dryden 

Shriver. n. f [from frive ] A confeftor. 

The ghoftly father now hath done his (Lrift, * 

When he was made ^f river ’twas for (hife. Sha l ffo 
Shroud, n.f. [yqiu&, Saxon. v " Jl ‘ 

1. A (helter; a cover. 

^ It would warm his fpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourfelf under his fraud, the univerfal land- 

-n ° r *. a , Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop, 

By me inverted with a vail of clouds, 

And fwaddled, as new-born, in fable frauds , 

For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Wyr. 

1 he winds 

Blow moift and keen, Mattering the graceful Jocks 
Ut the.e fair fpreading trees ; which bids us feek 
borne better Jhroud, fome better warmth, to cheriih 

v Th, U d ‘? bS f b T'? b ’u- • Milton’s Paradife Loti, 

2. I he drefs of the dead ; a winding-fheet. ’ J J 

Now the wafted biands do glow; 

Whilft the fcreech owl fcreeching loud. 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a fraud. or r r . 

3 ' ^ fail r ° PeS ‘ 11 fCemS t0 be tafcen fo ® e ‘>mes for die 

I turned back to the mart of the (hip; there I found rnv 
fword among fome of the fronds. c--, ^ 

The vilitation of the winds, Sidney. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monflrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafmng clamours in the flippVy Jhrfuds 
Fhat with the hurley death itfelf awakes. S 

And all Y tf ° f T beart is crackt and bur nt; 

Are turn^^::f li« b e er ht. th ^ 01011111 
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Shakefpeare . 
A weather- 
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A. weather-beaten vefiel holds 
Gladly the port, tho 'Jhrouds and t&kle torn. 

The flaming Jhrouds To dreadful did appear, 

All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear. Dryden. 

The cries of men are mix’d with rattling Jhrouds, 

Seas dafh on leas, and clouds encounter clouds. Dryden. 

He fummons ftrait his denizens of air ; 

The lucid fquadrons round the fails repair : 

Soft o’er the jhrouds aerial whifpers breathe, 

That fec'm’d but zephyrs. Pope. 

To Shroud, v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fhelter; to cover from danger. 

Under your beams I will me fafely flfroud. Fa. Queen. 
'He got himfelf with his feilows to the town of Mege, in 
hope to Jhroud himfelf, until fuch time as the rage of the people 
were appeafed. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

The governors of CoVfu caiifed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks jhroud- 
ing themfelves in them, fhould with more eafe befiege the 
town. Knolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 

One of thefe trees, with all his yoling ones, may Jhroud 
four hundred horfemen. Raleigh 

Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpecl upon their religion, there are others which {lily flroud 
•themfelves under the fkirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 

So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did Jhroud 
The hope of Rome, and fav : d him in a cloud. Waller. 

2. To drefs for the grave. 

If I die before thee Jhroud me 
In one of thefe fame fheets. Shakcfpeare's Othello. 

The antient Egyptian mummies wer ejhrouaed in a number 
of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to Jhroud me, do not harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine 2rm. Donne . 

3. To clothe ; to drefs. 

4. To cover or conceal. 

That fame evening, when all Jhrcudcd were 
In carclefs fleep, all, without care or fear, 

They fell upon the flock. Spenflr . 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll Jhroud ourfelves. 

For through this land anon the deer will come, 

And in this covert will we make our (land. 

Culling the principal. Shakefpeare's Hen . VI. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud: fome temped rife. 

And blow out all the ftars that light the {kies. 

To frond my fhamc. Dryden. 

Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 

And on the mountain keep their boid’rous court, 

That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit Jhrouds , 

And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Adaifon. 

5. To defend ; to protedl. 

To Shroud, v. n. To harbour; to take flicker. 

If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or flroud within thefe limits, I fhall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 

■Shro'vetide. \n.f. [from flirove, the preterite offlrive.] 

Shro'vetuesday. ) 1 ‘he time of confcfllon ; the day be¬ 
fore Afh-wcdnefday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
■confefiion. 

At Jhrovetide to fhroving. 

Shru-b. n. f. [yepibbe, Saxon.] 

1. A bulb ; a fmall tree. 

Trees generally {hoot up in one great flem or body; and 
then at a good didance from the earth fpread into branches; 
thus goodberries and currans are Jhrubs ; oaks and cherries 
are trees. Locke. 

He came unto a gloomy glade, 

Cover’d with boughs and Jhrubs from heav’n’s light. Fa. Q. 

TIT humble Jhtub and bufh with frizled hair. Milton. 
All might have been as well brufhwood and Jhrubs. Mo/ e. 
Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low fubjecls, 
and is a kind of juniper, a Jhrub belonging to the fpecies of 
cedar. Dryden. 

I’ve liv’d 

Amidd thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and Jhrubs 
A wretched fudenance. Addijon. 

2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 

Shru'Sby. adj. [from Jhrub.’] 

1. Refembling a lhrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, Jkrubby and curled, are the 
effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. Full of fhrubs; bufhy. 

Gentle villager. 

What readied way would bring me to that place ? 

Due wed it rifes from this Jhrubby point. Milton. 

On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their flrubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. Philips. 

To Shrugg. v. n. [ fchricken , Dutch ; to tremble.] To ex- 
prefs horror or diflatisfadiion by motion of the {houlders or 
whole body. 


Tujfcr . 


S H U 

Like a fearful deer that looks mod about when he co ' » 
to the bed feed, with a Jkrugging kind of tremor through all 
her principal parts, file gave thefe words. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of (hr 
ging come over her body like the twinkling of the fS 
among the fixed dars. fljf 1 

Be quick, thou wert bed * 

To anfwer other budnefs; Jhrug'Jl thou malice ? Shake A 
He grins, fmaeks, JhrUgs, and fuch an itch endurts ' 

As prentices or fchool-boys which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. tw,, 

They grin, they Jhrug, 

They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hlto Swift 
To Sri rug. v. a. To contrail or draw up. ° * 

Heflrugs his fhoulders when you talk of fecurities. Addifa 
Zealots will Jhrug up their fhoulders. BlLj 

He Jhrug'd his durdy back, 

As if he felt his (boulders ake. Hudibra ; 

Shrug, n.f [from the verb.] A motion of the fhoulders 
iifualiy exprefling diflike or averfion. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be dred, or how to lifp abroad. 

To return knowing in the Spanifh Jhrug. Ckavdand. 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues. 

Of heads and fhoulders, nods and flrugs. Hudibras 

Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a Jhrug , a fcornful fmile, 

With caution us’d may ferve a while. Swift. 

Shrunk. The preterite and part, paflive ofJhrink. 

Leaving the two friends alone, \Jhrunk afide to the Banquet¬ 
ing houfe where the piilures were. Sidney. 

The wicked flrunk for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 

Shrunken. The part, paflive ofJhrink. 

She weighing the decaying plight. 

And Jhrunken linews of her chofen knight; 

Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Fa. Queen. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor Jhrunken 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 

To Sh u'dder. v. a. [ fchuddren , Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averfion. 

All the other pafllons fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair, 

And fhadd'ring fear. Shakefpeare. 

The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror Jhudd'ring on a heap they run. Dryden. 

I love,— alas ! I Jhudder at the name. 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith, 

Csfar will fhrink to hear the words thou utter’ft, 
And Jhudder in the midft of all his conquefts. Addijon. 

Youth’s bold courage cools, 

Each Jhudd'ring owns the genius of the fchools. Dunciai. 
To Shuffle, v.a. [yypeling, Saxon, a buftle, a tumult.] 

I. To throw into diforder ; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo as that 
one thing takes the place of another; to confufe; to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens JhujJle all in one, 

The torrid, with the frozen zone, 

Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleavelani . 

From a new fluffing and difpofition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body dillblubie 
in water. ■%“’* 

In mod things good and evil lie fluffed , and thruft up to¬ 
gether in a confufed heap ; and it is lludy which muft draw 
them forth and range them. South's Sermon-. 

When lots are fluffed together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South's Sermons. 

A glimpfe of moonfhine fheath’d with red, 

A Jhuff'd , fullen and uncertain light 
That dances thro’ the clouds and (huts again. Dryden. 
Children fhould not lofe the confideration of human nature 
in th eflujflings of outward conditions. The more they h^' e > 
the.better humoured they fhould be taught to be. f cC ‘ 
We fhall in vain, fluffing the little money we have from 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay 
of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. 

Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event, 

Shuffl'd by chance, and mix’d by accident. Blacemore. 

Shuffl'd and entangl’d in their race, , , 

They clafp each other. 

He has fhujfed the two ends of the fentence together, ^ 
by taking out the middle, makes it fpeakjuft as he w0 
have it. JtterbW 

’Tis in no wife flrange that fuch a one fhould bekc\e, th 
things were blindly fbuffled and hurTcd about in the '*or ' j 

conftant ftrife with each other. 


that the elements were at< 


To 


/ 
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To remove, or put by with fome artifice or fraud. 
1 can no other anfwer make, but thanks; 


Shakcfpeare. 


And oft good turns 

Are flu fled oft with fuch uncurrent pay. 

Her mother. 

Mow firm for dcdlor Caius, hath appointed 
'J'hat he fliall likewife Jhufjie her away. Shakcfpeare. 

If any thing hits, we take it to ourfelves; if it mifearries; 
we Jhujjle it oh to our neighbours. L' Ejl range. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and fluffed into the 
papers that were feiz’d. Dryden. 

if, v hen a child is queflioned for any thing, he perfifts to 
fhuffle it off with a falfliood, he muft be chaftifed. Locke . 
3, To (hake ; to divert. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have fluffed oft this mortal coil, 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 

To change the pofition of cards with refpedl to each other. 
The motions of fluff ing of cards or carting of dice, ar 


very 


are 
Bacon . 


light. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and fluff'd them. Prior. 

5. To fofm tumultuoufly, or fraudulently. 

They fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiftion, and thefe ufed to Jhnjfe up a fummary 
proceeding by examination, without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He fluffed up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bumeli- 
ans were excluded. Hozvel. 

To Shuffle, v. n. 

1. 'To throw the cards into a new order. 

A (harper both Jhufjles and cuts. VEJlratige . 

Cards we play 

A round or two, when us’d, we throw away, 

Take a trefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or Jhiijjtes with our dirty leaving. Granville. 

2. To 1 iay mean tricks; to pradlife fraud; to evade fair ques¬ 
tions. 

I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceflit , am fain to jhujfle. Sbak. 

1 have nought to do with that fluffing fe<Sl, tnat doubt 
eternally, ahd queftion all things. Glam lie's ^ fence. 

i he crab advifed his companion to give over fl jf ing and 
doubling, and pradlife good faith. L'Rf range. 

It is an unhappinefs that children fhould be fo much ad- 
d iclcd to the humour of fluffing. L' if range. 

Ii a fteward be fuftered to rub oii, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, iuch a fottifn forbearance will teach him to 
fluffe, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

I o thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are {iinnefluffing excufes made. Burn. Theory of the Earth. 

1 ho’ he durft not diredtiy break his appointment, he made 
many * fluffing excufe. Arbutbnot's Htfl. of John Bull 

3. To rtruggie ; to fliift. 

Your life, good mafter, 

Muft (bujfie for itfeif. Shakefpeare's Cytnbcline • 

•4* *0 move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a fluffing hag. Shakefpeare. 

Shuffle, n.f [ from the verb.] 

1. 1 he act of difordering things, or making them take confu- 
fedly the place of each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation fof contentme; t, to believe 
that all things were at firft created, and are continually dif- 
pofed for the befi, than that the whole univerfe is mere bund¬ 
ling, nothing effedted for any purpofe, but all ill-fayouredty 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude Jbuffiei of matter. Bent ley's Sermons. 

A trick; an artifice. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all (hams and fluffier. UEdr. 

chuTfleca p. n.f. [ fluffe and cap .] A play at which mo¬ 
ney is Mm in a hat. 

He loil his money at chuck farthing, fliufficcap , and all- 

W? 5 * r rr Arbutbnot's Hijt of John Bull. 

bHU FFLER. n.f [from fhuffle,] He who plays tricks or (hurtles. 

bHUFFLix-GLY. add. [from fluff e .] With an irregular gait. 

I may g0 fluff/ugly, for 1 was never before^walked in 
trammels; yet 1 fhall drudge and moil at cenllanqy, ’till r 
hav e W om off the hitching in my pace. Drvden 

■t o o h un. [apeuman, Saxon.] To avoid ; to decline- 
to endeavour toefcape; to efehew. 

Conlider death in itfeif, a-nd nature teacheth Chrirt to (him 
It. ^ J ^ 

T he lark ! fluns on lofty boughs to build, 

Her humble neft lies filent in the field. Waller 

ifirds and hearts can fly their foe: 
chanticleer, who never faw a fox. 

Yet flun'd him as a failor fluns the rocks. Dryden 

c-ato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obferve him well, 
l houYtfm* misfortunes, orthou’lt learn to bear them. AdiijS 


S H U 

Shu'nless. adj. [from filin '] Inevitable; unavoidable, 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 

With flunif deftimk Shakcfpeare' s Conolanusi 

To Shut. v. a. preterite, IJhut ; part; paflive, Jhut [pemran, 
Saxon ; fchutlen , Dutch.] 

1. To clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or regrefs; to maxe not 

°P en * • rr ■ 7 v 

Kings fr'.AWJhut their mouths at him. JJaiab a\. ic. 

To a flrong tower fled all the men and women, and flat 

it to them, and gat them up to the top. Judges ^ix. 51. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye Jhut than with both 

open ; for that the fpirits vifual unite more, and become 

ftronger. Bacon's Natural PI if orf. 

She open’d, but to Jhut 

Excell’d her pow’r; the ga>es wide open flood; Milton . 

2 . To inclofe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, Jhut 
up unto the faith, which fhould afterwards be revealed. 
r Gal. Hi. 

They went in male and female of all fiefh; and the Lord 
flut him in. Gen. vii. i6 0 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that b eflut to man, which to the head 
Is open ? Milton . 

4. To exclude. 

On various feas, not only loft. 

But Jhut from ev’ry (hoar, and barr’d from evTy coart. Dryd . 

5. To contrail; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor Jhut thine hand from thy poor 
brother. Dent. xv. 74 

6. To Shut out. To exclude ; to deny admifilon. 

Beat in the reed, 

The jufter you drive it to Jhut eff the rain. Tuff rs Hufb . 

In fuch a r.ight 

To Jhut me out? pour on I will endure. Shakefpeare . 

Wifdom at one entrance quit eflut out. Milton . 

He in his walls confin'd. 

Shut cut the woes which he too well divin’d. Dryden s AEn. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfeif with fo much earnertnefs on 
the contemplaiion of fome objecls, that it fiuis out ail other 
thoughts. , Lockes 

7. do Shut up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 

Thou haft known my foul in adverfities ; and not flu me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalmsxxx i. 8. 

Woe unto you feribes ; for you flut up the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven againft men. Matth . xxiii. 1 3. 

Dangerous rocks yW up the pafiage. Raleigh. 

What barbarous cuftoms! 

Shut up a defart fliore to drowning men* 

A nd drive us to the cruel feas. Dryden s JEneid. 

A lofs at fea, a fit officknefs, are trifles, when we confi- 
der whole families put to the fword* wretches Jhut up in dun¬ 
geons. Addijon 7 s ‘Spectator, 

His mother flut up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her hufband or fon had died. Addifon. 

Lucullus, with a great fleet, flut up Mithridates in Pi- 
tany. Arbuthnct on Coins. 

8; d 0 Shut up. To conclude; 

The king’s a bed. 

He is fl ut up in meafurelefs content. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Altho’ he was patiently beard as he delivered his embaflao-e; 
yet, in th e flatting up of all, he received no more but an info- 
lent anlvver. KnAles's Hifloryofthe Turks. 

To leave you bleft, I would be more accurft, 

Than death can make me j for death ends our woes. 

And the kind gra xe flats up the mournful feene. D-vden. 

. When the feene of life is flut up, the flave will be above 

^ his mafter, if he has a£led better. Collier of Envy. 

I o Shut. v. n. Fo be ciofed ; to clofe itfeif. 

Shut. Participial adjedive. Rid; clear; free. 

We muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get Jhut of him. L'Ef range . 

Shut. n j. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; act of (hutting. 

I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves: but had tor anfwer, 

I hat fince th eflut of evening none had feen him; Dryden: 

2. Small door or cover. 

. 1 he gtm is charged by the forcible comprefllon of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls of 
fluts within, to flop the vents by which it was admitted. Wilk 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third 
part of an inch broad, made in the flat of a window, I 
p ace a g a s prifm. Newton's Opticks . 

7 here were no/to or floppies made for the animal’s ears, 

tnat any loud nolle might awaken it. Creation 

Shutter, n.f [from Jhut.] } ^rcatim. 

1. One that (huts* 
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£; A cover; -a doer. 

The wealthy, 

In lofty Utters born, read and write. 

Or fleep at eafe, th ejhutters make it night. Dryden’s Juvcn. 
Shu'ttle. n.f .! [ fchietfipoele, Dutch; jkutul , Iflandick.] The 
inftrument with which the weaver fhoots the crofs threads. 

I know life is a Jbuttle. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 

Like Jhuttles through the loom, fo lwiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. Sandys. 

What curious loom does chance by cv’ning fpread ! J 
With what fine Jhuttle weave the virgin’s thread, > 

Which like the fpider’s net hangs o’er the mead ! Blackm. J 
Shu'ttlecock. n.J\ [See Shittlecock.] A cork ftuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with halliards far unfit. 

With Jbuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubbcrd's Tale . 
SHY. adj. [fichowe, Dutch; fichifo, Italian.J 

1. Referved ; not familiar; not free of behaviour. 

She is reprefented in fuch a Jhy retiring pofture, and covers 
her bofom with one of her hands* Addifns Guardian . 

What makes you fo Joy, my good friend ? There’s no body 
loves you better than I. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 

2. Cautious ; wary ; chary. 

I am very Jhy of employing corrofive liquors in the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines. Boyle. 

We are not Jhy of afTent to celeflial informations, becaufe 
they were hid from ages. Glanv. ScepJ'. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

H’ was very Joy of ufing it, 

As being loth to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 

3. Keeping at a diftance ; unwilling to approach. 

A Jhy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know the caufe 
of his withdrawing. Shakefp. Meajure for Meajure. 

The bruife impoflhumated, and afterwards turned to a 
linking ulcer, which made every body fijy to come near her. 

A> but bn at's Hijlory of 'John Bull. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer Joy, but would come up to my very feet, with¬ 
out ftartino-. Gulliver s Travels. 

O 

But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 

Like a Jhy ghoft, it vanifhes away. Norris. 

4. Sufpicious; jealous; unwilling to fuffer near acquaintance. 

Princes are, by wifdom of {fate, lomewhat Jhy of their fuc- 
cefTors; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
I know you Jhy to be oblig’d, 

And flill more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

Si'bilant. adj. [ftbilans , Latin.] Hilling. 

It were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifpins: and fibilant letters. Holder s Elements of Speech. 
SibjlaYion. n.f. [from fibilo , Latin.] A hilling found. 

Metals, quenched in water, give a JibVation or hilling found. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
A pipe, a little moiftened on the infide, maketh a more 
folemn found than if the pipe were dry ; but yet with a fweet 
degree of fibilation or purling. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Si'camore. n.f. [Jicamorus , Latin.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and fcamore. Peacham. 
To SI'CCATE. v. a. [ficco, Latin.] To dry. 

Sicca'tion. n.f [from ficcate.] The aCl of drying. 
bicci'FiCK. adj. [ficcus and fo , Latin.] Caufing drinefs. 
Si'ccity. n.f. [ficcite , Fr. ficcitas , from ficcus, Latin.] Dri¬ 
nefs ; aridity ; want of moifturc. 

That which is coagulated by a firy ficcity will fuffer coli¬ 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as fait and fugar. 

Broivns Vulgar Err ours. 
The reafon fome attempt to make out from the fccity and 
drinefs of its fiefn. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs. 

In application of medicaments confider what degree of heat 
and fccity is proper. Wifemans Surgery . 

Sice. n.f. [fix, French.] The number fix at dice. 

My ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roully to throw the lucky fee-. 

To Ihun ames-ace, that fwept my ltakes away. Dryden, 

Sich. adj. Such. See Such. 

I thought the foul would have made me rich ; 

But now I wote it is nothing^/;; 

For either the lliepherds been idle and Hill, 

And led of their Iheep what they will. Spenfers Pajl.rals. 
SICK, adj [yeoc, Saxon; feck, Dutch.} 

I. Afflicted with difeafe. 

’ 77 s meet we all go forth, 

To view the jtek and feeble parts of France. Shak. H. V. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news, 

That would, had I been well, have made me fick, , ^ 

» Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well.^ Soakefp. 

Caffius, 1 am fick of many griefs. Shakefp. Jul. Cesjar. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell fick for 7 amar. 2 ha. iii. 

Where’s the ftoick can his wrath appeafe, 

To fee his country fick of Pym’s difeafe ? Cleavcland. 




Miltim, 


2. 


• Defpair 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. 

A fpark of the man-killing trade 

Fell fick. Dryden’s P c j 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in adman’s ]jf 
than the difparity we often find in him fick and well. pi ’’ 

Difordered in the organs of digeftion; ill i n the ft 
mach. 

3. Corrupted. 

What we oft do beft. 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what worff, as oft 
Hitting a grofler quality, is cried up 

For our beft act. Shakefp . Henry V® 

4. Difgufted. * ■ 

I do not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather fhew a-while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs. 

And purge th’ obftructions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. ^ * Shakefp 

He was not fo fick of his mafler as of his work. L’Efiran-e 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 

Now fick alike of envy and of praife ? p Q . 

To Sick. v. n. [from the noun,] To ficken; to take i 
difeafe. Not in ufe. " * 

A little time before 

Our great grandfire Edward fick’d and died. Shakefp. H, IV. 
To SFcken. v. a. [from fick.'] 
j. To make fick ; to difeafe. 

Why fhould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one breath 
Raife this to ltrength, and ficken that to death ? Prior, 

2. To weaken ; to impair. 

Kinfmen of mine have 
By this fo ficken d their eftates, that never 
They fhall abound as formerly. Shak. HenryYWW, 

To Si'cken. v. n. 

1. To grow fick; to fall into difeafe. 

I know the more one fickcns , the worfe he is. Shakefpeare: 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 
fickened upon it, and died. Bacon. 

Meerly to drive away the time, he ficken’d. 

Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken’d. Milt, 

2. To be fatiated; to be filled to difgufl. 

Though the treafure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deftruCiion ficken , anfvver me 

To what I afk you. Shakefp. Macbsth, 

3. To be difgufted, or difordered with abhorrence. 

The ghofls repine at violated night, 

And curfe th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. Drydcnl 

4. To grow weak ; to decay ; to languifh. 

Ply’d thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 

Their huge unwieldy navy waftes away : 

So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden* 
AbftraCl what others feel, what others think; 

All pleafures ficken , and all glories fink. Pope. 

SFcker. adj. [ficcr, Weifh ; Jekcr, Dutch.] Sure; certain; 
firm. 

Being fome honeft curate, or fome vicar. 

Content with little, in condition fiicker. Hubbcrd’s Tak< 

Si'cker. adv. Surely; certainly. 

Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord. 

And rekes much of thy fwink, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer, 

SFCKLE. n.f. [yicol, Saxon; fickel, Dutch, from Jecale, or 
Jidda, Latin.] The hook with which corn is cut; a reaping 

hook. . 

God’s harvefl is even ready for the fickle, and all the r\t\s 

yellow long ago. 

Time fhould never. 

In life or death, their fortunes fever ; 

But with his rufty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. 

When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no more 
from the funfbine. South s Seimons, 

O’er whom time gently fhakes his wings of dowu? 
’Till with his filent fickle they are mown. Dr) ( * 

Sickler. V'f' fickle.] A reaper. 

You funburnt ficklemen , of Augufl weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 

Shakejpeart- 


Sp 


etij'cr on Ireland- 


Hudibras- 
benefit 


Their ficklers reap the corn another fows. 


Sandys- 


ir Jicmers reap uic runi f _ i uj. 

SFckliness. n.f. [from fickly.] Difpofition to fickneis, 

tual difeafe. 

Impute 

His words to wayward ficklinefis and age. 
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Next compare the ficklinefis , healthfulnefs, and fruitfulnefs 
of the feveral years. Graunt . 

Si'ckly. adv. [from fiok.] Not in health. 

We wear our health but fickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfedl. Shakefi. Macbeth . 

Si'wctv. adj. [fromfid.] 

Not healthy ; not found; not well; fomewhat dilordered. 

X * I’m faJl’n out with more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well ; 

For he went fickly forth. Shakefi. Julius Ceefiar. 

A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my fickly heart. Shakefi. R. III. 

The moon grows fickly at the fight of day, 

And early cocks have fummon’d me away. Dryden. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to floop, 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryden. 

Would we know what health and eafe are worth, let us afk 
one that is fickly , or in pain, and we have the price. Grew. 
There affedfation, with a fickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen ; 

Practis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide, 

Faints into airs, and Janguifhes with pride. Pope. 

When on my fickly couch I Jay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift. 

2. Faint; weak; languid. 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain expedh that ray; 

In vain France hopes the fickly light 
Should fhine near W illiam's fuller day. Prior. 

To Si'ckly. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make difeafed; 
to taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 

The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o’er with the pale caft of thought. Shakefipeare. 
Si'ckness. n.f. [ from fick.] 

1. State of being difeafed. 

I do lament the fiicknefis of the king, 

As loth to lofe him. ' Shakefp. Rich. III. 

2. Difeafe; malady. 

My people are with fiicknefis much enfeebled, 

My numbers leflen’d. Shakefi. Henry V. 

Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare our ficknejfes. Mat. 
When 1 fay every fiicknefis has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual Jicknefis as well as every kind. Watts. 

Truft: not too much your now refiftlefs charms ; 

7 hofe age or Jicknefis foon or late di farms. < Pope. 

3. Diforder in the organs of digeflion. 

SIDE. n. J. [prae, Saxon ; fijde , Dutch.] 

1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 

^ When two boars with rankling malice meet, 

7 heir gor y fides Ireffl bleeding fiercely fret. Fairy hfigieen. 

The clamour much. 

Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 

Commit t-heir woolly fides. Tbomfon. 

2. Any part of any body oppofed to any other part. 

The tables were written on both their fides , on the one fide 
and on the other. ^ xxxii. ,5. 

fne force of thefe outward ftreams might well enouoh 
lerve for the turning of the ferew, if it were fo that both fts 
Jidrs would equiponderate. Wilkins. 

3 - The right or left. 

4 - Margin; edge; verge. 

Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perflan pride. Roficommon. 

i oor wretch ! on ftormy feas to lofe thy life; 
for now the flowing tide 

Had brought the body nearer to the fide. Dryden. 

The temple of Diana chafte, 
ylvan feene, with various greens was drawn, 
shades on th e fides, and in the midft a lawn. Dryden 

uoontW r P / rf< ! nS dre , fl ' Cd in gl0ri ° US habits > with 

5 . Cytdoftc^ler” bytHe ^ i0f f °“- 

Opting back, all the eaftern fide beheld 

If our fubftance be indeed divine, Cl 4 ,lun t 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at worfl 
On this fide nothing. M - u 

6 - Party ; intereft; faflion ; Tea. M 

To take the widow, 

a fperates, make s mad her After Gonerii * 

nd hardly fhall I carry out my fide , 

Her hufband being alive. ^ Slmkefip. King Lear. 

Their V/eapons only 

. a, JftfcS**- 

Sprat. 
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Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy ; 

Who never fo much hurt had done him. 

As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras • 

In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is wholly oii 
Chaucer’s fide. Dryden. 

That perfon, who fills their chair, has juftly gained the 
efteem of all fides by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addifi. 

Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whilft on his Jide he reckons half the fair. Tickell. 

Some valuing thofe of their own Jide , or mind, 

Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 

Fondly we think we honour merit then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope . 

He from the tafte obfeene reclaims our youth. 

And fets the paflions on the Jide of truth ; 

Forms the foft bofom with thegentleft art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope a 

j. Any part placed in contradiftin£tion or oppofition to another. 
It is ufed of perfons, or propofitions refpecting each other. 

There began a fharp and cruel fight, many being flain and 
wounded on both Jides. Kno'les’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other fide, the plague taketh 
fooneft hold of thofe that come out of a frefh air. Bacon. 

I am too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing I have written ; but, on the other Jide , my rea¬ 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as juft 
as what an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 

My fecret wifhes would my choice decide; 

But open juft ice bends to neither fide. Dryden. 

It is granted on both fides, that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerfally poflefs the minds of men. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

Two nations ftill purfu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each fide refolute 

To fly conjunction. Philips . 

Side. adj. [from the noun.] Lateral; oblique; notdiredl; 
being on either fide. 

They prefume that the Jaw doth fpcak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no Jide refpedl to their perfons. Blocker. 

Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two fide pofts, and 
on the upper door poll of the houfes. Ex. xii. 7. 

People are fooner reclaimed by th 0 fide wind of a furprize, 
than by downright admonition. L*EJhange. 

One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eafily feparable from each other, 
will, by a Jide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locke 9 

What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel 
them fo ftrongly with a tranfverfe fide blow againft that tre¬ 
mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall¬ 
ing- Bentley’s Sermons. 

He not only gives us the full profpe&s, but feveral unex¬ 
pected peculiarities, and fide views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

My fecret enemies could not forbear fome exprefflons; 
which by a fide wind reflected on me. Swift. 

To Side. v. n. [from the noun.] 7 'o take a party; to engage 
in a faCtion. 

Vex’d are the nobles who have Jided 
In his behalf. Shakefi. Coriolanus. 

All rifing to great place is by a winding ftair; and if there 
be factions, it is good to fide a man’s felf whilft rifing, and 
balance himfelf when placed. Bacon . 

As foon as difeontents drove men intofidings, as ill humours 
fall to the difafteCted part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affeCted novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brain free from all inclination to fiding , or affeCtion 
to opinions for the authors fakes, before they be well under- 

ftood. Digby on Bodies . 

Not yet fo dully defperate 
To fide againft ourfelves with fate; 

As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer, 

Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Hudibras » 

The princes differ and divide; 

Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide. Granville • 

It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 
original fenfe, and fiding with a modem fubjeCl. Addifon. 

AW fide in parties, and begin th’attack. Po< e a 

Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majefty proceeded, either abfented themfelves where 
the whole caufe depended, or fided with the enemy. Swift . 

The equitable part of thofe who now fide againft the court 
will probably be more temperate. Swift 

Si'deboard. n.f. [fide and board.] The fide table on which 
conveniencies are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 

At a ftately Jideboard by the wine 

TH m fra ^ ant I"*; 11 diffus’d. Milt. Paradife Regain'd. 

IN o Jideboards then with gilded plate were drefs’d 

No fweating flaves with mafiive difhes prefs’d a ’ Dryden 
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The fnovv white damalk enfigns are difplay’d, 

And gUtt'ring falvers on the fujkboard laid. King. 

Thefliinin g/ideboard, and the burnifh’d plate. 

Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Prior. 

Scipio Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
Veflcls, to the value of 11966/. 1 5 r. 9 d. a quantity ex¬ 
ceeded afterwards by the fideboards of many private tables. 

c , Arbuthnot. 

01 debox. n.fi. [ fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the fide 
of the theatre. 

IV hy round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows ? & Pope. 

Si'defly. n.f. An infecT. 

From a rough whitiff maggot, in the inteftinum return of 
horfes, th e fidefiy proceeds. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

lo Sidle, v. n. [from fide. ] To go with the body the nar¬ 
rowed way. 

The chaffering with diffenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without Hooping and f idling , and fqueezing 
ids body. . Swift. 

I paffed very gently and fidling through the two principal 
Greets. Gulliver's Travels. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s clofet, fome 
fidling , and others upfide down, the better to adjuft them to 
the pannels. J Swift. 

Si delong. adj. [ fide and long. J Lateral; oblique ; not in 
front; not diredf. 

She darted from her eyes a fidelong glance, 

Juft as fhe fpoke, and, like her words, it flew; 

Seem’d not to heg what fhe then bid me do. Dryden . 

The deadly wound is in thy foul: 

When thou a tempting harlot do’ft behold, 

And when die calls on thee a fidelong glance, 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance ? Dryden. 
The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fidelong impulfe. Locke. 
The kifs fnatch’d hafty from the fidelong maid. Thomfi.n. 
Si'delong. adv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely; not in purfuit; not in oppofition. 

As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way. 

Sidelong had puff’d a mountain from his feat. 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton's Paradife Lofi . 

As a lion, bounding in his way. 

With force augmented bears againfl his prey, 

Sidelong to feize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone: 

2. On the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots fidelong ; but ffade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Si'der. n.fi. See Cider. 

Si'deral. adj. [from fidus, Latin.] Starry; aftral. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns,. though flow, produc’d 
Like change on fea, and land ; fidcral blaft, 

Vapour and mid, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and peflilent! Milton's Paradifie Lofi. 

The mulk gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold fideral blafls. Philips. 

SFdERAted. adj. [from fideratus , Latin.] Blafled; planet 
flruck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, federated , and mortified, 
become black ; the radical moifture, or vital fulphur, fuffer^ 
ing an extinction. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sidera'tion. n. f . [ fideration , French; fideratio , Latin.] 

A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 
a blaft; or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in an apo¬ 
plexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a morti¬ 
fication or fideration in the parts of plants on which they are 
laid. Day on the Creation. 

Si'desaddle. n.fi. [ fide and fiaddle .] A woman’s feat on 
horfeback. 

Si'desman. n.fi. [fide and man.] An afliffant to the church¬ 
warden . 

A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the confent of 
the fidefimen or veftry, is void. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Si'deways. 7 adv. [from fide and way, or wife. J Laterally; 
SFdewise. J on one fide. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways , as on a dying bed; 

And thofe pearls of dew ffe wears, 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

If in the third experiment the image of the fun ffould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refraClions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraClion made fide- 
ways , be drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation 
of the rays, or other cafual inequality of the refraClion fide- 
%vays. Ncivton's Opt . 
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S$ege. n.fi. [fiege, French.] 

1. The act of befetting a fortified place; a leapuef 

Our caffe’s firength 

V ill laugh a fiege to fcorn ; here let them He 
’Till famine eat them up. 

It .Teemed, by the manner of their proceeding 
Turks purpofed rather by long/,., than by alTault toV ' 

the town - AW/«V Hiflori TLX * 

The more I fee pleafu res about me, fo much Ifa 
1 orment within me, as from the hateful fie»e 
Of contraries. Mihorfs Partffifi l 0 n j ■ 

2 . Any continued endeavour to gain poffeffion. J - 

Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 

That lays ftrong fiege unto this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this black defpair.’&W H Vr 
Give me fo much of your time, in exchange J of it as t’ 
Jay an amiabl e fiege to the honefty of Ford’s wife. Sl l r 

r c • L °^r ftoo , d and would not yield bis breafl ZW 

3- \.Siegc, French.] Seat; throne. Obfolete. ' )d ' 

Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
from lofty fiege began thefe words aloud to found. P a fifc 
4. Place; clafs; rank. Obfolete. < 1 ' 

I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal fiege. ° Shahfp.MdU 

Your fum of parts U 

Did not together pluck Inch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthjel} fiege. * Shake/p. Honilet 

5- [Siege, French.] Stool. J/ 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
pai ts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanied the 
inconvertible portion unto th e fiege. Brown's Vulg. Errours 

To Siege, v. a. [finger, Fr. from the noun.] To befiese A 
word not now in ufe. & ' 

Him he had long oppreft with tort. 

And faft imprifoned in firged fort. Fairy 

bin\ e. n.fi. [from fift.] Hair or lawn ftrained upon a hoop 
by which flower is feparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarfe; a boulter; a fearce. 

Thy counfel 

balls now into my ears as profitlefs 

As water in a fine. ShrtScm. 

In a fteve I’ll thither fail, 

And like a rat without a tail. 

I’ll do—TJ1 do— I’ll do. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a fieve, and prefently fell to flopping 
the holes. L'Efirange. 

If life funk through you like a leaky fieve , 

Accufe yourfelf you liv’d not while you might, Dryden. 
To SIF F. v. a. []-ip:an, Saxon; fiften , Dutch.] 

1. To feparate by a fieve. 

in the fifting of fuch favour all that came out could not be 
expeCled to be pure meal, but muft have a mixture of padar 
and bran. iy otWu 

2. To feparate; to part. 

When yellow lands are fifited from below, 

The glitt’ring billows give a golden (how. Dryden. 

3. To examine; to try. 

We have fifted your objeClions againfl thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker , Preface. 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
fiftiug the very utmofl lentence and fyllable, is no more than 
that certain fpeeches feem to intimate, that all Chriftian 
churches ought to have their elderffips. Hooker. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts w ere fifited. 

The king thy fovereign is not quite exempt 
brom envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As near as I could Jift him on that argument. Sbakefp. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againfl all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradfe Regain'd. 

One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of thefe parties, had 
thoroughly fifited and examined them, and was fecretly con¬ 
vinced of their preference to thofe he rejects. Addijon. 

Si'fter. n.fi. [fromfift.] Hewhofifts. 

Sig was ufed by the Saxons for victory: Sigbert , famous for 
vidtory ; Sigward, victorious preferver; Sigard, conquering 
temper : and almofl in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Nicomya- 
chus, Nicander, Victor, Viclorinus, Vincentius, &c. Gibfon. 
To Sigh. v.n. [pican, picercan, Saxon; Juchten, Dutch*] 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Sbakefp. Csridanus. 

i’ll not he made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield , 

To Chriftian interceffors. Shakef Mtrch of Venice- 

Hefigbsd deeply in his fpirit, and faith, why doth this go 
Deration feek after a fign ? Mar. viii. ^ 

For the oppreftion of the poor, for the fighing of theDecf* 
will I arife. ' 

HapF cr 
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Happier he, 

Who feeks not pleafure through neceffity, 

Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d, 

And chafing, figh to think themfelves are chas’d. Drydm. 

The nymph too longs to be alone; 

Leaves all the fwains, and fighs for one. Prior. 

Thus fighed he away the melancholy night. Arb. and. Pope. 
To Sigh. v. a. To lament; to mourn. Not in ufe. 

A'jes to come, and men unborn, 

Shall blefs her name, and figh her fate. Prior. 

Sigh. n.f. [from the verb ] A violent and audible emiflion of 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fadnefs. 

Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my fighs im- 
( prifoned; full often have the tears I drove back from mine 
eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefipeare. 
What a figh is there ! The heart is forely charg’d. Sbakefp. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep figh \ and all pleafures 
have a lling in the tail, though they carry beauty on the 
face. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the Tides were feen 
Wmngfighs, that fmok’d along the wall. Dryden. 

SIGHT, n.f. [gepfSe, Saxon; ficht , geftcht, Dutch.] 

1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they muff needs have 

fight- Bacon. 

O lofs of fight, of thee I moft complain ! 

Blind among enemies, G worfe than chains. 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton's Agonifies. 
Things invifible to mortal fight. ^Milton. 

’Tis ftill the fame, although their airy ffape 
All but a quick poeticky^/;/ efcape. Denham. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimifh grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

2. Open view; a fituation in which nothing obflru£ls the eye. 
Undaunted Hotfpur 

Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 

And plac’d the fame before the king in fight. Daniel. 

ZEneas call his wond’ring eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight. 

Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. Dryden. 

I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays leaft in fight. Dryd. Juven. 

3. Att of feeing or beholding. 

Nine things to fight required are ; 

The pow’r to fee, the'light, the vifible thing, 

Being not too final], too thin, too nigh, too far. 

Clear fpace and time, the form dillindl to bring. Davies. 
Mine eye purfu’d him ftill, but under fliade ° 

Loft/*/,/ of him. Milton's Paradifie Lofi, b. iv. 

vvhat form of death could him affright. 

Who unconctern’d, with ftedfaft fight. 

Could view the furges mounting fteep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep ! Dryden’s Horace. 

Having little knowledge of the circumftances of thofe St 

raul writ to, it is not ilrange that many things lie concealed 

werc concem « d in the letter under- 
cieritood at firft fight. t > 

4 - Notice ; knowledge. L ° C * e ' 

It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon 

n affurance that it ffould never come to any one’s fight but 
ner own. J 

S' Eye; inftrument of feeing. 

a , Fron ]. t n he de P th of hell they lift their fight. 

And at a diftance fee fuperior light. Drvden 

the P eve Ure as Per the U ’ ? t ^ P 0theT P ° mt fixed t0 
y e - the jights of a quadrant. 

heir armed Haves in charge, their beavers down, 

7 . s P Ia a r y ^ol u parkling , th r rough ^' Jof fteel - SUM. 

p t acJe, ffow ; thing wonderful to be feen. A 

1 hus are my eyes ftill captive to on e fight ; 
nis a my thoughts are Haves to one thought ftill. Sidney 
I hem feem’d they never faw a fight fo fair J 

Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
I hem heavenly born. r r 

tvt . open er. 

P . Not an eye r J 

o Ut 1S a_Wear y of thy common furht, 

~ aT/onTtl^ig 

in 1 ,r r l!T ble moUntai " s off " hemf 

Before you p‘afs tYiif’ ^ 

rjf 1 , >°o puls tn imaginary lifts r 

YVhile the fnread f’ ^ 3nd garter ’ d knightSi 
Then ry- P read fan 0 erffades your clofing eves, 
hen^give one flirt, and all the vifion flies. 2 ' ’ Po ^ 
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Si ghted, adj. [from fight.] Seeing in a particular manner* 
It is ufed only in compofirion, as quickfigbtcd, Jhorfighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather j pull the joints of the 
ach up clofc, fo they might put each end down, and remain 
as difeovered and open fighted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick fighted in difeerning difficulties, 
and raifing objections, and very flow in mafterirlg them. Claren. 
SFchtfulness. n.fi. [from fight and full ] Perfpicuity ; clear- 
nefs of fight. Not in ufe. 

Butilill, although vve fail of perfeCl rightfulnefs. 

Seek we to tame thefe childiff fuperfluilies; 

Let us not wink, though void of pureft fightfulnefs. Sidney. 
Sightless, adj. [from fight.] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. 

'1 he latent traCls, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or fight lefis f bar. Pope a 

2 . Not lightly ; offenfive to the eye; unpleafing to look at. 

Tull of unpleafing blots and fightlefs ftains, 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shak. 
Si'gfitly, adj. [from fight.] Pleaiing to the eye; ftriking to 
the view. 

It lies as fightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides fnews upon an afs. Sbakefp. K. John. 

I heir having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
fightly and ufeful. More's Antidote againfl Atheifim. 

A great many brave fightly horfes were brought out, and only- 
one plain nag that made fport. L’Eflrange. 

VV e have thirty members, the mo fk fightly of all her majefty’s 
, fubjeCls: we cleCled a prefident by his height. Addijon. 

Si gil. n.f. [figillum, Latin.] Seal. 

Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 

Andfigils fram’d in planetary hours. Dryd. Knight's Tale . 
Sign. n.fi. [figne, French; fignum , Latin.] 

1. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is ffown. 

Signs muft referable the things they fignify. Hooker. 

_Signs for communication may be contrived from any variety 
of objeCls of one kind appertaining to either fenfe. Holder . 

1 o exprefs the paftions which are feated in the heart by 
outward figns, is one great precept of the painters, and very 

dlf “S! dt t0 P^form. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

hen any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind a 
etermined idea which he makes it t he fign of, and to which 
he Ihould keep it fteadily annexed. Locke „ 

2. A wonder; a miracle. 

If they will not hearken to the voice of the firft fign, they 
Will not believe the latter^#. Ex \v 8 

Cover thy face that thou fee not; for I have fet thee for i 
M n unto Ifrael. n L •• ( 

Compeh d by figns and judgments dire. Milton „ 

3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is fold within; 

1 found my mifs, ftruck hands, and pray’d him tell, 

1 o hold acquaintance ftill, where he did dwell; 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d ffe wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltry fign. Sbakefp. H. VL 

I rue forrow’s like to wine, 

That which is good does never need a fign. Suckling 

.I'l fanc y. are I'°‘ employed in any one article fo much 
as that ot contrmngy?y»j t 0 hang over houfes. Swift 

4. A monument; a memorial. ^ 

becTmea% deV0Ured tW0 hUndfed a " d *4 ^ey 

5. A conftellation in the zodiack. ^ XXV1 ‘ I0 * 

There ftay until the twelve celeftial figns 

Now d?d U ?he a F Ut their ann , ua ‘ 1 teckonfng. Shakeffeare. 
INow did the fign reign, and the conftellation was come 

n er which Perkin ffould appear. Bacon's Henry VII 

After ev ry foe fubdu’d, the fun y 

6 . Note'rf refemTlance^ ^ an " Ua ' raCe ^ rUn ‘ Dr ^- 

7. Enfign. 

.. The enfign of Mefliah blaz’d, 

b y an gjE borne, his fign in heaven. Milton 

8. Typical reprefentation ; fymbol. W * 

I he holy fymbols o rfigns are not barely fipmificative * bur 

3“SE r “’ “ * “—r 

i' l lnV ' * s > a /r«"’*n U al. Z .. 

iobiGN. o. a. [figno, Latin.] 

1. I o mark. 

Wdh^! y °r W p, f; e and callin s !n ful1 feeming 
With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 

•> f L Cran l? 1 ' d l T it | 1 ^rogancy. Shakefp. Heart V 1 II 

2. [S«r«r, French.] To ratify by hand or feal. " * 

Be pleas’d to fign thefe papers : they are all 
Of great concern! 1 n , , 

3. To betoken j to fignify; to reprefent typically ’ ^ 

1 he facraments and fvmbols irp e 1 ^ 
but becaufe they are made to be figns if a ITT JP 1 

Tbe' 
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The weary futi hath made a golden fet. 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
bcarce the dawning day began to fprin*, 

As at a fignal giv’n, the ftreets with clamours ring. Dryden. 

i gnal adj. [fignal) French.] Eminent; memorable; re¬ 
markable. * 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the fig Wadis 
of cruelty committed upon the Irifli. Clarendon 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, is a very fignal accident. Swift 

Signa'lity. n.f. [from fignal.] Quality of fomcthing re¬ 
markable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its fig- 
na ity, t e hrft was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Brown. 

t terns 2. fign ah ty in providence, in erecting your focietv in 
inch ajun&ure of dangerous humours. Glanv. Sceffi Prefi 

10 Si gnalize. v. a. [ fignaler , French.] To make eminent; 
to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves by 
works of this nature, plainly difcover that they are not ac¬ 
quainted with the moft common fyftems of arts and fciences. 

Addifon' s Spectator. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having fignahzed his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by the practice of popu¬ 
lar arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 
people. Swift . 

Signally, adv. [from fignal.~\ Eminently; remarkably; 
memorably. 

Perfons fignally and eminently obliged, yet milling of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in fwallowing both gifts and 
giver too, inftead of thanks for received kindneffes, have be¬ 
took themfelves to barbarous threatnings. South's Sermons. 

Signa tion. n.fi [from ftgno, Latin,] Sign given; a£l of 
betokening. 

_ A horfeftioe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figna- 
tion> he raifed unto a lunary reprefentation. Brown. 

Si'g nature, n. f [fignature , Fr. fignaiura , U om figno, Lat.] 

1. A lign or mark imprefled upon anything; a ftamp ; a mark. 

Tne brain being well furnifhed with various traces, fiyna- 
tures, and images, will have a rich treafure always ready to 
be offered to the foul. Watts. 

„ ^ natural and indelible fignature of God, which human 
fouls, in their firft origin, are fuppofed to be ftampt with. 
We have no need of in difputes againfl atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 
With fig?i at ares of fuch majeftick grace. Popes Odyjfey. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
their nature or medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreflion and fignatures of their motions : the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible, feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacons Nat. Hifiory. 

Some plants bear a very evident fignature of their nature 
and ufe. More againfl Atheifm. 

Seek out for plants, and fignatures , 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are deferibed by marks and fignatures , fo far as to 
diftinguifh them from one another. Baker on Learning. 

3. Proof; evidence. 

The mofl: defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent fignatures of divine wifdom. Glanv. 

Some rely on certain marks and fignatures of their eledlion, 
and others on their belonging to fome particular church or 
fedf Rogers's Sermons. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to diftinguifh dif¬ 
ferent fheets. 

Si'gnaturist. n.fi [from fignature .] One who holds the 
dodfrine of fignatures. 

Signaturifis feldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw¬ 
ing qnto inference received diftindfions. Brown. 

Si'gnet. n.fi. [ fignette , French.] A feal commonly ufed far 
the feal-manual of a king. 

I’ve been bold. 

For that I knew it the moft gen’ral way, 

To them to ufe your fignet and your name. Shakef. Timon. 
Here is the hand and feal of the duke : you know the cha¬ 
racter, I doubt not, and the fignet. Shakefp. Meafi for Meaf. 
Give thy fignet , bracelets, and ftaff. Gen. xxxviii. 1S. 
He delivered him his private fignet. Knolles. 

He knew my pleafure to difeharge his bands: 

Proof of my life my royal fignet made, 

n *11 1 


Dryden s Aurengzebe, 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Yet ftill he arm’d. 

The impreflion of a fignet ring. 

Significance. ) r rc r . r ^ 

Signi'ficancy. \ n 'f m ^ ' [Qm fic, m fy] 

1. Power of fignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenflble expreflion of the notions of the mind 
by diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words the fignificance of his adtion. Stillingfi. 
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2. Force ; energy ; power of imprefling the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreflion, the boldnpf 

maintained to majefty, the fignificancy and found of word ^ 
not ftrained into bombaft, muft efcape our tranfient view m S ’ 
the theatre. £ V* 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath 
enjoined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. Atterb 
I have been admiring the wonderful fignificancy of that word 
perfecution, and what various interpretations it h th a 

T ired - , 

3. importance; moment; confequence. J 

How fatal would fuch a diftinction have proved in forme 

reigns, when many a circumftance of lefs fignificancy has been 
conftrued into an overt adi of high treafon ? Add-r 

SIGNIFICANT, adj. [fignifiant, Fr. fignificans, Latin.] 

1. Expreflive of fomething beyond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak. 

In dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts. Shakef. H. VI 

2. Betokening ; {landing as a fign of fomething. 

It was well laid of Plotinus, that the ftars wer fignificant 

b.,t net efficient. JU&* 

3. Expreflive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcible to 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objedled, that to add to religious duties 
fuch rites and ceremonies as ar 0fignifi cant, is to inftitute new 
facraments. ° Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fijnificant expreflions, 
by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing; and dumb 
perfons are fagacious in the ufe of them. Holder on Speech. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more fignificant ; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addifon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 

Signi'fican tly. adv. [from fignificant .] With force of ex¬ 
preflion. 

Chriftianity is known in Scripture by no name fofignifi- 
cavtly as by the fimplicity of the Gofpel. South's Sermons. 

Signification, n.fi [ fignification,. French; fignificatio, Latin; 
from fignify ] 

1. The adl of making known by flgns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injuflice, and a violation of 
the right of that perfon to whom the falfe fpeech is directed; 
for ail fpeaking, or fignification of one’s mind, implies an aft 
or addrefs of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning expreffed by a fign or word. 

An adjedlive requireth another word to be joined with him, 
to {hew his fignification. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feverdlfignifca¬ 
tions , to call, warn, cberifh, and threaten. Holder . 

Significative, adj, [fignificatif, Fr. from fignify .] 

1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely fignifieative, but 
what by divine inftitution they reprefent and teftify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Bremvsod. 

2. Forcible ; ftrongly expreflive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deftitute of 
fignifieative words ; for whom we call grandfather, they called 
ealdfader; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- 
fader. Camden's Remains. 

SignFficatory. n.fi [from fignify. ] That which fignifies 
or betokens. 

Here is a double fignficatory of the fpirit, a word and a 
fign. fay hr. 

To SIGNIFY, v. a. [ fignificr , French ; fignifico , Latin.] 

1. To declare by fome token or fign. 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 

Nor knew what fignify d the boding fign, 

But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Drydem 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they Jignificd by dark and obfeure names; as the night, tar- 
tarus, and oceanus. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . To mean ; to exprefs. 

Life’s but a walking ftiadow; a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more ! It is a tale. 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing! Shakefpeare's Market « 

Stephano, fignify 

Within the houfe your miftrefs is at hand. Shakefpeare. 

3. To import; to weigh. This is feldom ufed but interioga 
tively, what fignifies ? or with much, little , or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequent y> 
gives reafoh to believe his repentances before God fg ul fi 
nothing ; yet that is nothing to us. n -fti 

What fignifies the fpiendor of courts, confidering the flaw ^ 
attendances that go along with it ? /, Rfi ra f ’ 

He hath one way more, which although it fignify 
men of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits the fufpicipus hurnou 
of men, that governors have a delign to impofe. Jil i°f 
If the firft of thefe fail, the power of Adam, were it ne \ 
fo great, will fignify nothing to the prefent focieties in 

™ ld - ' mit 
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What fignifies the people’s confent in making and repealing 
laws, if the perfon who adminifters hath no tie. Swift. 

i To make known. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him. 

That thus I have refign’d to you my charge. Shake]. K. III. 
He fent and fignified it by his angel unto John. Rev. i. 1. 
The government fhould fignify to the proteftants of Ireland, 
that want of filver is not to be remedied. Swift. 

To Signify, v. n. To exprefs meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and fignifying , and the fenfe 
g-entle, there is juice; but where that Wanteth, the language is 

thin. Ben ' J G W on - 

STgniory. n.fi [ feignoria , Italian.] Lordflnp; dominion. 

If ancient forrow be moft reverent. 

Give mine the benefit of figniory , 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shakef. R.III. 
At that time 

Through all the figniories it was the firft. 

And Profpero the prime duke. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

The earls, their titles and their figniories 
They muft reftore again. Daniel's Civil War. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d thofe high honours, princely figniories , 

And proud prerogatives. Weft. 

Si'gnpost .n.f [fign and/w/?.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He fliould {hare with them in the preferving 
A {hed or fignpofi. Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been copied by fo 
many fignpofi dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of fkill than by the commonnefs. Dryden. 
Si'ker. adv. 7 'he old word for Jure, or Jurely. Spenfer. 
Si'kerness. n.f. [from fiker.] Surenels ; fafety. 

Si'lence. n.f. [filencej French ; filentium^ Latin.] 

1. Theftateof holding peace. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept filence at my 
counfel. fob xxix. 21. 

I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be in filence. i Pirn. ii. 12. 

Firft to himfelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 

2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 

I think the beft'grace of wit will fhortly turn into filence , 
Anddifcourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Sbak. 

3. Secrecy. 

4. Stilnefs; • not noife. 

Here all their rage, and ev’n their, murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

5. Not mention. 

Thus fame fhall be.atchiev’d, 

And what. moft merits fame \r\ filencem\A, Milton. 

Si'lence. interj. An authoritative reftraint of fpeech. 

Sir, have pity ; I’ll be his furety.— 

*— Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shakefpeare. 
To Si'lence. v.a. [from the noun] To ftill; to oblige to 
hold peace. 

We muft fuggeft the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou d have made them^armies, filenc'd their pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. Shakefpeare. * 

I he ambaflador is filenc d. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the ifle 
From her propriety. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

x his palled as an oracle, and filenced thofe that moved 
the queftion. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

rhus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced , 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreflions of their 
faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown's Pulgar Err. 

I his would filence all further oppofition. Clarendon. 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 

I could not filence my complaints. Denham. 

I hefe dying lovers, and their floating fans, 

Sufpend the fight and filence all our guns. Waller. 

Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowledge 
and power, thefe would have filenced their fcruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myftery. Rogers's Sermons. 

t it p eafe him altogether to filence me, fo that I {hall not 
only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance ; yet I hope he will give 
ic grace, even in my thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

e thund rer fpoke, nor durft the queen reply ; 

SiWr reV 7 Pd r ! 1 , orror / /£ " C ’ 1 d al1 the P °P e ’ s mad. 

01 lent. adj. [ filens , Latin.] r 

l ' Wot fpeaking; mute. 

fon°r TI God r 1 cry in the day time ’ and in ‘he night fea- 
10 ii 1 am not ftlent. r> r / b •• 

V, . , . r rjalms xxn. 2. 

Silent, and in face 

onfounded long they fat as ftricken mute. Milton 

thofe 6 that fnl t0 me: if than be f.Unt, I become like 

Not talkatl. r/. nt ° C Plt ‘ P f alm xxviii ‘ 

men 4.^1’ adds , hCj was the moft eloquent and moft filent of 
« a word concealkf ^ fp ° ken nCVer W ^ ght fo ”“ ch S ood 

Ceal d< Notes on the OdyJJey. 
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3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night, 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. Sbak; 

Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Miltoh. 

4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraifm. 

Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature itfelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent , virtuelefs and dead. Raleigh's Hifiory. 

The fun to me is dark. 

And filent as the moon. 

When file deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton . 

5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not filent. Milton. 

Si'lently. adv. [from filent.] 

1. Without fpeech. 

When with one three nations join to fight, 

They filently confefs that one more brave. Dryden. 

For me they beg, each filently 
Demands thy grace, and feems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noife. 

You to a certain vieftory are led ; 

Your men all arm’d ftand filently within: Dryden . 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain ftill, till he can fhow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent pofiefior hath 
no fan: this \\o filently pafles over. Locke. 

Sili'cious. adj. [from cilicium.'] It Ihould be therefore written 
cilicious. Made of hair. 

The fi'icious and hairy vefts of the ftricleft orders of friars, 
derive their inftitution from St. John and Elias. Broivv. 
SilIculose, adj. [ filicula , Latin.] Hufky ; full of hulks. Di£l. 
Sili'gjnose. adj. [Jiliginofus, Latin.] Made of fine wheat. Did?. 

S 1 'LlfjfUA. n. f. [Latin ] 

1. [With gold finers.J A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 

2. [Silique, French, with botanifts.] The feed-veflel, hufk, cod, 

or {hell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Did?. 

SiLiquoSE. \adj. [from filiqua , Latin.] Having a pod, or 
Si'liquous. S capfula. 

All the tetrapetalous filiquofe plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth , 
Silk. n.f. [yeolc, Saxon.] 

1. The thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 

. The worms were hallow’d that did breed the filk ; 

• .And it was dy’d in mummy, which the fkilful 
, Conferv’d of maiden’s hearts. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2 . The ftuff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of {hoes, or ruffling of filks betray 
thy poor heart to woman. Shakefpeare. 

He caufed the fhore to be covered with Perfian filk far 

hIm T°xr tr u ad Up ° n * Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perfian filks we {Fine. Waller. 
SFlken. adj. [from filk.] 

1. Made of filk. 

Men cminfel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread ; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakefpeare. 
Now, will we revel it 

\\ \thfilken coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakefpeare. 
She weeps, 

And words addrefs’d feem tears diftolv’d. 

Wetting the borders of her filken veil. Milton. 

2. Soft; tender. 

Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide, 

And wifht that two fuch fans, fo filken foft. 

And goklen fair, her love would her provide. Spenfer. 

All the youth of England are on fire, 

And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakefp. Hen. Y. 

for then the hills with pleafing {hades are crown’d. 

And fleeps are fweeter on the filken ground. Dryden. 

iJrefs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 
find the wfld paffions of men too violent to be reftrained by 

3. Drcffedln ffllf ^ a " gUage - Wms ' s Im frov. of the Mind. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave our fields. 

And flefh his fpirit in a warlike foil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread 

SilkmeFce!I Shakefpeare's King John. 

SilkweaVer /} [ ?m 7 SrCer - ] Adealer in fllk * 

t aver. n.J. [///Land weaver f One whofe trade 
to weave filken fluffs. J wnoie trade is 

True Englifh hate your monfieurs paltry arts • 

For you are al )7 f« in your heantP * Dryden 

The Chinefe are .ngenious/«- aMW ,,. ffg”; 

2-4. V**# / 

bl LKWORM. 
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Si'lkworm. n. f. [ filk and worm. ] The worm that fpins filk. 
Graflioppers eat up the green of whole countries, and [ilk- 
worm devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue, 

A purer web the filk-worm never drew. Dry den. 

Si'lky. adj. [from Jilk.'] 

1. Made of filk. 

2. Soft; pliant. 

Thefe kind of knaves, in plainnefs, 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 

That flretch their duties nicely. Shakefpcare' s K. Lear. 

Sill, n.f [ yyl, Sax. fueil, French ; fullc, Dutch; fulgan , to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or done at the foot of the door. 
The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting dill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill : 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 

Si'llabub. n.f [This word has exercifed the etymologies. 
Minjhcw thinks it corrupted from fwillingbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Henfoaw, whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fulle, a pipe, and buyck, a paunch ; becaufe filia- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a fpout, out of a jug with 
a large belly. It feems more probably derived from efifl, in old 
Englifli vinegar, efl a bouc, vinegar for the mouthy vinegar 
made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow ; 

Where, for fome durdy foot-ball fwain, 

Joan drokes a fillalub or twain. IVotton . 

A fead. 

By fome rich farmer’s wife and fider dred. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Where all ideas huddling run fo fad, 

That fillabubs come fird, and foups the lad. King. 

Si'llily. adv. [from filly.] In a filly manner; limply; fooliddy. 
I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d ? were we not wean’d till then. 

But fuck’d on childifh pleafures fillily ? 

Or (lumber’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. 

We are caught as fillily as the bird in the net. L Efi range. 
Do, do, look fillily , good colonel; ’tis a decent melan¬ 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

Si'lliness. n.f. [from filly-] Simplicity; weaknefs; harmlefs folly. 
The fillynefs of the perfon does not derogate from the dig¬ 
nity of his character. L' Efirange. 

Si'll y. adj. [ felig , German. Skinner.] 

1. Harmlefs; innocent; inofFenfive ; plain; artlefs. 

2. Weak; helplefs. 

After long dorms, 

In dread of death and dangerous difmay. 

With which my filly bark was toffed fore, 

I do at length defery the happy (hore. Spenfer. 

3. Foolifh ; witlefs. 

Perhaps their loves, or elfe their Iheep, 

Was that did their filly thoughts fo bufy keep. Milton. 
The meaned fubjecds cenfure the addons ot the greated 
prince; the filliejl fervants, of the wifed mader. Temple. 

I have no difeontent at living here; befides what arifes 
from afilly fpirit of liberty, which I refolveto throw od. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are dupid or_/?//>', falfe or mifta- 
ken, fnould become fubjedls of occafional criticifm, JVatts. 
Si'llyhow. n.f. [Perhaps from y el 15, happy, and J;eop-c, the 
head.] The membrane that covers the head of the feetus. . 

Great conceits are railed, of the membranous covering 
called the fillybowy fometimes found about the heads of chil¬ 
dren upon their birth. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Silt. n.f. Mud ; flime. 

Several trees of oak and fir dand in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda¬ 
tion, and the Jilt and moorifh earth exaggerated upon them .Hale. 
Si'lvan. adj . [from Jilvay Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a fidvan lcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Drydcn . 

Si'lver. n.f [ycolpep, Saxon; fiver, Dutch.]. _ 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 

go l d . Watts's Logick. 

2. Any thing of foft fplendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In (lumber clos’d her fiver- dreaming eyes. rope. 

3. Money made of filver. 

Si'lver. adj. 

1. Made of lilver. 

Put my fiver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xhv. 2. 

Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair filver-fhafted queen for ever challe. ? Milton. 

The filver-fh&fted goddefs of the place. Pope's ®dyficy. 

\ White like diver. 

Gf all the race of fiver- winged (lies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

^ han Clarion. S M ir - 


Shakefp eare> 

Sandy;, 

Milton, 
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Old Salifbury, fhame to thy fiver hair, 

Thou mad mifleader of thy brain-lick fon. 

The great in honour are not always wife. 

Nor judgment under fiver trelfes lies. 

Others on fdver-\dkes and rivers bath’d 
Their downy bread. 

3. Having a Dale ludre. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
• To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have fmote 
The night of dew that on mv cheeks down flows; 

Nor (bines the Jilvcr moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranfpaient bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shckefp eare 

4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, voce argentina. 

From all their groves, which with the heavenly noifes. 
Of their fweet indruments were wont to found, 

And th’ hollow’ hills, from which their fiver voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 

Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 

And yelling (hrieks thrown up into the (kies. Spenfer 
It is my love that calls upon my name, 

How fiver fweet found lovers tongues by night, 

Like fofted mufick to attending ears. Shake [peart, 

To Si'lver. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover fuperficially with filver. 

There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver'd o’er, and fo was this. Shakrfpeorg, 

The fplendour of filver is more pleafing to fome eyes, than 
that of gold ; as in cloth of filver, and fiverd rapiers. Bacon, 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon, 
A gilder fliewed me a rin gflver'd over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to redore to its native yellow. Boyle. 

2. To adorn with mild ludre. 

Here retir’d the finking billows deep, 

And fmiling calmnefs filver d o’er the deep. Pope. 

Si'lverbeater. n.f. [filver and beat.] One that foliates fil¬ 
ver. 

Silverbeaters chufe the fined coin, as that which is mod ex- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Si'lverling. n. f. 

A thoufand vines, at a thoufand flverlings , diall be for briars 
and thorns. Ijaiah vii. 23. 

Si'lverly. adv. [from fiver.] Wiph the appearance of fil¬ 
ver. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That flverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefpcare. 
Si'lversmith. n. f [fiver and Jhuth.] One that works in 
filver. 

Demetrius a filverfmith, made dirines for Diana. Alls xix. 
Silver-thistle. i f p lams . 

Silver we ed. 5 

Si lvertree. n. f. [conocarpodendron, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver colour; 
it hath an apetalous flamineous flower, which is furroundeil 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the flower-cup, 
which confids of five narrow leaves; thefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in (hape like thofe of the larchtree; the feeds are each 
of them included in a fquare cell. Miller 

Si'lvery. adj. [from fiver.] Befprinkled with filver. 

A gritty done, with fmall fpangles of a whit efilvcry talc 
] n ° Woodward on Fcjjils. 

Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe fi/v'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs ofithe fpring. 

Once blighted (hin’d this child of heat and air. Dunciad • 
Si'mar. n.J. [ fimarre , French.] A woman’s robe. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fimors were feen, 

Of Florence Tattin, flower’d with white and green. Drydcn. 

Si'milar. \adi. f fiirulairc, French; from fimilis , Latin.] 
Si'milary. 5 

1. Homogeneous; having one part like another. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be pet-fecdl y finnlar, as metals 

or at lead to confid but of two or three didind ingredients, 

. 1 tfoylc. 

as cinnabar. 

2. Refembling ; having refemblance. 

The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were tie 
original and exemplar from whence thofe finnlar or parallel 
laws nf Scotland were derived. Hales Hijt. of Com. Law of 
Similarity, n.f [homfimilar .] Likenefs. _ • 

The blood and chyle are intimately mixed, ana by atm 
tion attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a g re f er “ ' 
gree of fluidity and fmilanty, or homogene,ty^ja^- 

Si'mile. n.f. [finite, Latin.] A comparifon by which any 
thing is illuftrated or aggrandized. 

Their rhimes, 

Full of proted, of oath, and big compare, 

Want LiUs. Sbahpan's T ro.lus “nd Q 

Lucentio flip’d me, like his greyhound, 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his matter. 

A good fwift finiHe, but Something curnfh. oho J] ^ 
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In argument, 

Similes are like fongs in love, _ 

They much deferibe ; they nothing prove. 1 run. 

Poets, to five a loofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their fumks, but introduce them too frequently. Garth. 

Similitude, n.f [fimilitudey French; fimihtudo, Latin.] 

Similitude of fubdance would caufe attraction, wlieie the 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity ; for tnen1 ea 
would draw lead. . Bacon's Natural H.Jtory. 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God himfelf 
beautifled with the title of his own image and fimilitude. Kal. 

Let us make man in our image, man 
In our fimilitudey and let them rule 

Over the fi(h and fowl. # . Milton. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
cave divine worfhip to, and looked on as fymbols of the 
Trod they wordlipped. Stihingfieet. 

& If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years 
of feventeen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 
threefcore, hardly the lead trace or fimilitude of one face can 
be found in the other. _ South's Sermons. 

Fate fome future bard (hall join, 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 

And image charms he mud behold no more. Pope. 

2. Comparifon; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the fird of his tractates, by fundry fimi lit tides, 
(hews us the force of education. IVotton. 

Taffo, in his fimilitudes, never departed from the woods ; 
that is, all his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 

Si'mitar. n.f. [See Ci'meter.] A crooked or falcated 
fword with a convex edge. 

To Si'mmer. v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner , fimber.] To boil gently ; to boil 
with a gentle hiding. 

Place a veffel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de¬ 
grees, till the fpirit fimmer or boil a little. Boyle. 

Their vital heat aod moidure may always not only fimber 
in one fluggifh tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 
feeth over ; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind¬ 
led upon fome emergent occafion. 

More's Antidote a gainf Atheifn. 

Si'mnel. [n.f. [ fimnellus, low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake. 

Simoni'ack. n. f [ fmoniaque , French ; fmoniacus , Latin.] 
One who buys or fells preferment in the church.' 

If the bifliop alleges that the perfon prefented is a fimo- 
niac, or unlearned, they are to proceed to trial. Aylijfc. 

Simoni'acal. adj. [from fimoniac.] Guilty of buying or fell¬ 
ing ecclefiaftical preferment. 

Add to your criminals the fmoniacal ladies, who feduce the 
facred order ifito the difficulty of breaking their troth. Speft. 

Si'moNy. n.j. [fimonie, French \fmonia, Latin.] The crime of 
buying or felling church preferment. 

One that by fuggedion 
Tied all the kingdom; fimony was fair play, 

His own opinion was his law. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
fimony ; and I wi(h the world might fee it, that it might un¬ 
deceive fome patrons, who think they have difeharged that 
great trud to God and man, if they take no money for a 
living, though it may be parted with for other ends Ids judi- 
iiable. Walton s Life of Bijhop Sanderfon. 

No fimony nor finecure is known ; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 

To Simper, v. n. [from yymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner.^ He derives fimmer from the fame word, and con¬ 
firms his etymology by writing it fimber. It is perhaps de¬ 
rived from fimmer, as it may feem to imitate the dimples of 

water gently boiling.] To (mile; generally to fmile fooliffi- 

ly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering 
and fmiling, her head bowed fomewhat down, feemed to lan- 
gudh with over much idlenefs. Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 
1 perceive by your fimpering none of you hate them, to like 
as much as pleafes them. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

otars above fimper and (bine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 

Detjhen the fair one beautifully cry, 

Lrefl: in (miles of fweet Cecilia (bine, 

With Jimp'ring angels, palms and harps divine. Pote 

n f - [fr0m the VerKj Smilei a foolUh 

I he wit at his elbow dared him in the face, with fo be¬ 
witching a grin, that the whidler relaxed his fibres into a 

" 0 M im P e fg and at len gth burd out into an open laugh. Add. 
Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaffian fneer, 
confeious fimper, and the jealous leer, 
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Simple, adj. [J.implex , Lati nifimple^ French.] 

1 Plain; artlefs; unbilled; undefigmng; fincere; harmlefs. 

' Were it not to fatisfy the minds of thefimpler fort of men. 
thefe nice curiofities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
dow to anfwer them. Hooter. 

They meet upon the way, » <r j 

A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. Hubberd s dale. 

I am a fimple woman, much too weak 
T’ oppofe your cunning. Shakefpeare's Hen. v III. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
2 . Uncompounded; unmingled; fingle; only one; plain; not 


Mix on his look. 


Pope's Dunclad. 


complicated. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 

Simple philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgarly fooiifti. 

JVl nits. 

Among fubdances fome are called fimple, fome compound, 
whether taken in a phifofophical or vulgar fenfe. Watt-. 

If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then, all 
thofe are fimple fubdances which are generally edeemed uni¬ 
form in their natures: fo every herb is called a fimple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymid perhaps may find 
all his feveral elements in each of them. Watts's Logicks . 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works. 

From laws, fublimely funple, lpeak thy fame 

In all philofophy. Thomfon's Summer. 

3. Silly ; not wife ; not cunning. 

The fimple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19; 

Dick, fimple odes too many diow 
My fervile complaifance to Cloe. » . Prior. 

Simple, n.f. [fimple, French.] A fingle ingredient in a medi¬ 
cine ; a drug. It is popularly ufed for an herb. 

Of fintples in thefe groves that grow, 

We’ll learn the perfedf (kill; 

The nature of each herb to know. 

Which cures, and which can kill. Drayton's ff ofCynthiai 

Our foder nurfe of nature is repofe. 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 

Are many fimples operative, whofe power 

Will clofe the eye of anguifh. Shakefpeare's K. Lear ; 

He would ope his leathern ferip, 

And (hew me Jimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their drange and vigorous faculties Milton. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 
as it comes over from the Indies. Temple . 

Around its entries nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool fimples that fweet red bedow; 

Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains. 

And paffing, dieds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 

Med’cine is mine : what herbs and fimples grow 
In fields and foreds, all their pow’rs I know, 

And am the great phyfician call’d. Dryden. 

To Simple, v. n. To gather fimples. 

As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 

Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d. 

As fimpling on the flow’ry hills he dray’d. Garth. 

Si'mpless. n.f [fimplejfe, French.] Simplicity; fillinefs; folly. 
An obfolete word. J 

Their weeds been not fo nighly were. 

Such fimplejfe mought them (hend, 

They been yclad in purple and pall, 

' They reign and rulen over all. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Simpleness, n.f. [from fimple.] The quality of being fimple. 

I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amifs. 

When fimplenefis and duty tender it. Shakefipeare. 

Such perfect elements may be found in thefe four known 
bodies that we call pure ones ; for they are lead compounded, 
and approach mod to the fimplenefis of the elements. Digby. 

Simple'r. n.f. [from fimple.] A dm pi id. An herbarid. 

Sl n 'T’ [ from fimple.] A filly mortal; a trifler; a 

foolifh fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox • the 
fimpleton went hunting up and down till he found him in a 

w °°d. L'E/ha <r 

Thofe letters may prove a diferedit, as lafting as mercenary 
lcribbJers, or curious fimpletons can make it. p r f 

Simplicity, n f [frnpllcitas, Latin ; fiaplidte, French.] 
Plainnefs; artleflnefs; not fubtilty; not cunning; not deceit 
The fweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
dorng, to whom the not knowing of evil ferveth tor a ground 

ofv.rtu=, and hold then inward powers in better form, with 
an unfpotted fmphaty, than many who rather cunningly feek 
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In low fimplicity , 

He lends out money gratis > and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Sbakefpeare. 

Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs fimplicity , neither 
mifliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. Haywood. 
Sufpicion deeps 

At wifdom’s gate, and to fimplicity 

Refi^ns her charge. Milton. 

Of manners gentle, of affe&ions mild ; 

In wit a man, fimplicity a child. Pope. 

Beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, fimplicity of life. 

And elegance and tafte. Fhomfions Summer. 

The native elegance and fmplicity of her manners, were ac¬ 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 

2 . Plainnefs ; not fubtilty ; not abftrufenefs. 

They keep the reverend fmplicity of ancienter times. Hooker. 
Thofe enter into farther fpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curlofity, and content not themfelves with the fim¬ 
plicity of that do&rine, within which this church hath con¬ 
tained herfclf. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not finery. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
drefied in his bell: habit, too fine for the place whence he camej 
and yet retaining part of its fmplicity. Dryden. 

4. .Singlenefs; not compofition ; ftate of being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour in the 
leaf or apple, as is difcoverable in their fmplicity and mixture. 

Brown s Vulg. Err ours. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fmplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

5. Weaknefs; fillinefs. 

Many that know what they fhould do, would neverthelefs 
diffemble it, and to excufe themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
fmplicity , which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long ye fimple ones will ye love finrplicity ? and fools 
hate knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 

Si mplist. n.f [from funple .] One (killed in fimples. 

A plant fo unlike a role, it hath been miftaken by fome good 
fmplifs for amomurn. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

■Si'mply. adv. [from fimple. ] 

1. Without art; without fubtlety; plainly; artlefsly. 

Accomplifning great things by things deem’d weak; 
Subverting worldy ftrong and worldly wife. 

By fimply meek. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Of itlelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concerneth only 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of itfelf 
were not fimply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely ; folely. . 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blifs; becaufe their chiefeft perfection confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is fimply beft, as 
ours doth. ' Flooker . 

I will eat and drink, and fleep as foft 
As captain (hall; fimply the thing lam 
Shall make me live. . _ Sbakcfpeaic. 

To fay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpect fhould fooner move us, than fimply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4 . Foolifhly ; fillily. _ 

Si'mular. n.f. [from fimulo, Latin.] One that counterfeits. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjurer, thou fimular of virtue, 

That art inceftuous. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Simula'tion. n.f. [fimulation, French ; fmulatio from fimulo, 
Latin.] That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 

which is not. f 

Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfenefs, or rear- 
fulnefs; or of a mind that hath fome main faults; which 
becaufe a man muff needs difguife, it maketh him praflife 

Emulation. . 

For the unqueffionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 

he well expreffed his love in an a£l and time of no f muta¬ 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole perfonal eftate. JVotton. 

For diftindlion fake, a deceiving by word is commonly 
called a lie; and deceiving by actions, geftures, or behavi¬ 
our, is called fmidation or hypocrify. _ South s Sermons. 
Simultaneous., adj. [ fiirnultaneus, Latin.] Acting toge¬ 
ther ; exifting at the fame time. 

If the parts may all change places at the fame time, with¬ 
out any refpe& of priority or pofteriority to each others 
motion, why may not bullets, clolely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and fimultaneous exchange ? Glanville. 
Sin. n.f. ffyn, Saxon.] 

1 An a£t againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws or 
religion. 

How haff thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
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A fin abfolver, and my friend profeft, 

To mangle me with that word banifhment. Shakepearc 
But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fins, J 
Finch them. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of Wind for 

Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all fin with 

man. Tab. iii. I4 . 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Sin , death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him 
And all their minifters attend on him. Sbakefpeare . 

Difhoneft fhame 

Of nature’s works: honour diffionourable ! 

<S 7 «-bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Milton 
Is there no means, but that a fin-hek land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our a&ions to 
men in this world : fin and holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts's Logiek. 

Light from her thought, as fummer’s carelefs robe. 

Fell each affe&ion of this fin- worn globe. Brooke. 

3. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare emphatically for a man enormouflv 
wicked. 

Thy ambition, 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIIF* 

To Sin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To negledt the laws of religion ; to violate the laws of reli- 
gion. 

Stand in awe and fin not. Pfalms iv. 4. 

Many alfo have perifh’d, err’d, and finn' d for women. Efdr. 
He {hall afk, and he (hall give him life for them that fin not 
unto death. 1 John v. 16. 

2. To offend againft right. 

I am a man, 

More finn'd againft than finning. Sbakefpeare. 

And who but withes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againft th’ eternal caufe. Pope's Efjay on Man. 
Si'nwoRm. n.f [Jin and worm.] A vile finful creature. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds. 

With the rank vapours of the fin-worn mould. Milton. 
Since, adv. [formed by contraction from fithence, or filth 
thence , from piiSe, Saxon.] 

1. Becaufe that. 

Since the cleared difeoveries we have of other Spirits, be- 
Tides God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, 
the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke, 
Since truth and conftancy are vain. 

Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain, 

Nor force of reafon can. perfuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. Granville . 

2. From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever finct 
I was thine unto this day ? Numb. xxii. 30. 

He is the moft improved mind fince you faw him, that ever 
was, without fhifting into a new body. Pope. 

3. Ago; before this. 

About two years fince , it fo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houfe. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elfe had I, fir, 

Half an hour fince, brought my report. Shakefp. Conolanus. 
A law was made no longer fince than the twenty eighth ot 
Henry the eighth. Davies s Hijl. of Ireland. 

How many aets fince has Virgil writ ? Rofcommon. 

Since, prepofition. After ; reckoning from fome time paft to the 
time prefent. 

He fmee the morning hour fet out from heav’n. Milton. 
If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may build a 
nobler poem than any extant fince the ancients. Dryden. 
Sjnce're. adj. [fincerus , Latin; fine ere, French.] 

1. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He try’d a tough well chofen fpear; . 

Th’ inviolable body flood fincere. Dryden. 

2 . Pure ; unmingled. 

Pardon my tears, ’tis joy which bids them flow: 

A joy which never was fincere till now; 

That which my conqueft gave, I could not prize, 

Or ’twas imperfect till I faw your eyes. Dry 

The pleafures of fenfe beafts ta ike fincere and pure alwav , 
without mixture or allay, without being diffracted ^ the P ur " 

fuit, or difquieted in the ufe of them. < fjP 

Animal fubftances differ from vegetable, in that bein o 
ducedto afhes, they are perfc&ly infipid, and in tha t 
is no fincere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot on j * 

3. Honeft; undifiembling; uncorrupt. 

This top proud fellow. 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions by intelligence r yin 

I do know to be corrupt. Sbakefpeare s hen. V 

Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth, 

Which your fincerejl care could not prevent; 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs, 

When firft this temper crofs’d the gulf from hell. ^ 
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t Fnolifh I would have all Gallicifms avoided, that our 

1 JL he fincere , and that we may keep to our own lan- 
tongue may be fincere, y ^ ciafficks. 


guage 

Sm’CE'RELY 


adv. [from fincere.] Honeftly; without hypocrify; 

W The U pur y erind a perfeaer our religion is, the worthier effeAs 
h , th |n them who ftedfaftiy zndfincerely embrace it. Hooke? . 

1 That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I fpeak f.ncerely, the king’s majefty 

Does purpofe honour to you. Shakefp. Henry . ill. 

In your whole reafoning, keep your m.nd fmcerely intent in 

,he purfuit of truth. Watts s Leg,ck. 

Since'RENESS. I r ^fi ncer ite, French; from fincere.] 

Sincerity. ) ... 

. Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 

Tefus Chrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
w h J 0 will accept of fincerity inftead of perfection ; but then this 
fmcerity implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. 

2/ Freedom from hypocrify. 

In thy conlort ceafe to fear a foe ; ^ 

For thee {he {eels fincerity of woe. Pope's Odyfey. 

Si'ndon. n.f. [Latin.] A fold ; a wrapper 

There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine 
parchment, and wrapped in findons of linen. Bacon. 

SI'NE n.f. [finus , Latin.] A right fine, in geometry, is a 
rirrht line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of that arch; or it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci¬ 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray, conh- 
dered apart, fliall have to the Jine of the angle of refra&ion a 
conftant ratio. Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Si'necure. n.f. [fine, without, and cura, care, Latin.] An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 

A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. Aylijfe. 

No fymony nor finecure were known. 

Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth . 

SI'NEW. n.f. [ yenpe, Saxon; fenewen, Dutch.] 

1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews. Shakefp. Julius Ccejar. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror flood ; 

Fear fhrunk my finews , and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

A fimew cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrength. Locke. 

2. Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compaCInefs: as, money 
is the finews of war. 

Some other finews there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker. 

Such difeouraging of men in the ways of an active con¬ 
formity to the church’s rules, cracks th ejinews of government; 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a pi&ure the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the finews of his art; for in them confifts the principal 
beauties of his work. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

3. Mufcle or nerve. 

The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 

Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth filed 
By finews, which extend from head to foot; 

And, like a net, all o’er the body fpread. Davies. 

To Sinew, v. a. [from the noun.] To knit as by finews. 
Not in ufe. 

Afk the lady Bona for thy queen ; 

So (halt thou finewhoth thefe lands together. Sbak. LL. VI. 
Sinewed, adj. [from finew.] 

1. Furnifhed with finews. 

Strong finew'd was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well finewed to our defence. Shake/. King John. 
STnewshrunk. adj. [finew and Jhrunk. ] A horfe is faid to 
be finewjhrunk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ftiffhefs and contra£Iion of 
the two finews .which are under his belly. Farriers Dift. 
Si'newy. adj. [from finew. ] 

1. Confiding of a finew; nervous. The nerves and finews are 
m poetry often confounded, from nervus, Latin, which fio-ni- 
fies a finew. 

Th tfinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 

Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 

2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 

And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
l ofinewy Ajax. Sbakefpeare s Troilus and Crcffida. 

vv orthy fellows, and like to prove 
Mo bfintwy lwordfmen. Sbakefpeare. 

1 he northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftronv, 
piewy, and couragious. Hates Uiigin cf Mankind. 

r amting as he reach’d the fhore. 

He dropt hisy/wtuy arms : his knees no more 

Perform’d their office. p 0 p e ' s Odyfily. 
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Si'Sful. adj. [fin and full.] 

1. Alien from God; not holy ; unfandtified. 

Drive out the finful pair, , 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. : f. 

2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion; contrary to religion, t 

’ is ufed both of perfons and things. . 

Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 

Whofe daggering fteps thy fteddy hand doth lead. 

And fhews the way his fenful foul to fave. 

Who better can the way to heaven aread ? Fairy Qgieen, 

It is great fin to fwear unto a fin ; r 

But greater fin to keep a finful oath Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Nature herfelf, though pure of finful thought, 

Wrought in her fo, that, feeing me. The Mi .ton. 

The ftoicks looked upon all paffions ns finful defects and irre¬ 
gularities, as fo many deviations from right reaion, making 
paflion to be only another word for perturbation. . South. 
SiNfully. adv. [homfinful.] ^Wickedly; not pioufly; not 

according to the ordinance of God. 

All this from my remembrance brutifn wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you m 

Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. . Sbakejp. in. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe o hers 
fmfully and difficultly, and perhaps unfuccefsfully too. South. 
Si'nfulness. n.f [ from finful. ] Alienation from God ; 
negleft or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 

religious goodnefs. 

I am fent 

To (hew thee what {hall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expe£I to hear; fupernai grace contending 
With finfulnefs of men. # Milton. 

Peevifhnefs, the general fault of fick perfons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and finfulnefs. Wake. 

To SING. v. n. preterite 7 Jang, or fu.ng ; participle pafT. Jung . 
[pinjan, Saxon; fingia, Iflandick ; fingben, Dutch ] 

1. To form the vi ice to melody; to articulate mufically. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did Jing : 

To his mu fick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a Lifting fpring. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And fome for forrow Jung. Shakef. King Lear . 

They rather had beheld 

Diffentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen finging in their fhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Sbakejp. Coriolanus. 

The morning ftars fang together. 7 ob. 

• Then {hall the trees of the wood fing out at the prefence of 
the Lord. • 1 Cbro. xvi. 33. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

Some in heroick verfe divinely Jing . Dryden. 

2. To utter fweet founds inarticulately. 

The time of the finging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will fooner bind a bird from finging than from flying. Bac. 
Join voices all ye birds. 

That finging up to heav’n’s gate afeend. Milton . 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden s Ovid. 

Oh ! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 

The captive bird thatyi^i within thy bow’r, 

Then might my voice thy lift’ning ears employ. 

And I thofe kiftes he receives enjoy. Pope's Summer. 

3. To make anyfmall or Thrill noife. 

A man may hear this (bower fug in the wind. Sbakefpeare, 
You leaden meftengers, 

Fly with falfe aim ; pierce the (fill moving air, 

That fings with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakefp. 
We hear this fearful tempeft Jing. • Sbakejpeare. 

4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 

And rais’d from earth, and fav’d from paflion, fing 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy’d. 

Of ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 

To Sing. v. a. 

1. To relate or mention in poetry. 

All the prophets in their age the times 

Of great Mefliah fing. Milton. 

Arms and the man I fing. Dryden's Ain. 

W ell might he fing the day he could not fear. 

And paint the glories he was fure to wear. Smith . 

2. To celebrate ; to give praifes to. 

3. To utter harmonioufly. 

Incles, caddifies, cambricks, lawns, why 

He fings them over as they were gods and goddefles. Shakef. 
1 hey that wafted us required of us mirth, faying, fi g us 
one of the longs ot ^^ion. Dj* cxxxvii. 3. 

How could we to his godhead fing 

:’d halleluiahs ? Milt n- 


Forc’d hallelujahs 
24 D 
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To Singe, v. a. [ penman, Saxon; fenghen , Dutch.] To 
fcorch; to burn flightly or foperficially. 

They bound the docftor, 

Whofe beard they have fing’d oft with brands of fire. Shak. 

You fulph’rous and thought executing fires, 

Singe my white head. ° Sbakefpeare. 

Drake, in the vaunting {file of a foldier, would call this 
cnterprize the fingcing of the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 

That neither was Jinged in the combuftion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 

I hey leave a finged bottom all involv’d 
YVith flench and (moke. Milton’s Paradife Lofi. 

\Jinged the toes of an ape through a burning-glafs, and he 
never would endure it after. LEf range. 

Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire along, and finge the grafs. Dryden. 

Singer, n.f. [from fing.] One that lings ; one whofe pro- 
feffion or bufinefs is to fing. 

His filching was like an unfkilful finger , he kept not time. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 
J gat me men fingers and women fingers , and the delights of 
the Ions of men. Eccl. ii. 8. 

To the chief finger on my {fringed infiruments. Hab. iii. 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

T might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to companion : now-my trait’rous fong 
With the? confpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 

Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better fingers, 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The birds know how to chufe their fare; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear : 

Thofe cheerful fngers know not why 
They iliould make any haffe to die. Waller. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers. , Dryden. 

SEngingmaster. n.f [fing and mnficr.] One who teaches 
to fing* 

He employed an itinerant fingingmafler to inftrudl them 
rightly in the tunes of the pfalms. Addifon’s Spectator. 

SINGLE, adj. [fngulus, Latin.] 

1. One ; not double; not more than one. 

The words are clear and eafy, and their originals are of 
fngle fignification without any ambiguity. South. 

Some were fngle adts, though each compleat; 

But ev’ry adf {food ready to repeat. Dryden. 

Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 

A fngle concord in a double name. Dryden. 

High Alba, 

A.lonely defart, and an empty land. 

Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A fngle houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifon on Italy. 
Where the poefy or oratory fhines, a fngle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a true taffe; nor can we 
make the fullcft improvement of them without proper re¬ 
views. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Particular; individual. 

As no fngle man is born with a right of controuling the 
opinions of all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 

If one fngle Word were^to exprefs but one fimple idea, and 
nothing elfe, there would be fcarce any miftake. Jl'atts. 

3. Not compounded. 

As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and fngle ideas to 
compound, fo propofitions are diftinguifhed : the Englifh 
tongue hasfome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no ufual word to diftinguifh fngle from fimple. Watts. 

4. Alone; having no companion ; having no afiifiant. 

Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
The better fight, who fngle haft maintain’d 
Againlf revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton . 

His wifdom fuch, 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 

W r hil(f fngle he {food forth. Denham. 

In fweet pofi'eftion of the fairy place, x 

Single and confcious to rnyfelf alone. 

Of pleafures to th’ excluded world unknown. Dryden. 

5. Unmarried. 

Is the fngle man therefore blefied ? no: as a walled town is 
more worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchelor. Shak. 


Pygmalion 


Dryden. 


Abhorr’d all womankind, but moft a wife; 

So fngle chofe to live, and (huhn’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. 

6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effected by often removing them 
into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne¬ 
glecting and not removing, prove fngle. Bacon’s Bat. Hift. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded; fimple. A fcriptural 
fenfe. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be fngle , thy 
whole body {hall be full of light. Mat. vi. 22. 
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8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms 
Shall more than once thePunick bands affright,"* 

Shall kill the Gaulifn king in /ingle fight ° - 

To SEngle, v. a. [from the adjective.] ' 

1. 'Fo chufe out from among others 

I law him in the battle range about, 

And how h efwg.’ed Clifford forth. Shake/. Henry VI 

Every man may have a peculiar favour, which althourh 
not perceptive unto man, yet fenftble unto dogs, who htrcbv 
can fngle out their matter in the dark. ^ BP- ■ 

Do’ft thou already fngle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. " MiltoPs Wftffi £S 
r Begin, aufpicious boy, to caff about * v ‘ " 

Thy infant eves, and with a fmile thy mother fngle out Dry 

Single the lowlieft of the am’rous youth; ° 

Aik for his vows, but hope not for his truth. p r ; 

2. To fequefter ; to withdraw. 

^ ea {imply, faith Bafil, and univerfally, whether it be ia 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fee not any thino- 
done as it Ihould be, if it be wrought by an agent Tin Atria ir° 
felf from con forts. 

3. To take alone. r ' 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more commend¬ 
able when they ar e Jingled-, and yet, in fociety with others, 
none lefs fit to anfwer the duties which are looked for at their 

Mhr. 

4. 1 o ieparate. 

Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fingled are. Sidn. 

Si'ngj.eness. n.f. [from fngle.] simplicity; fincerity; honeft 
plainnefs. 

It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but the fing 'ends 
of their belief, which God accepteth. ' Hooker . 

SEngly. adv. [from fngle J 

J. Individually; particularly. 

Jf the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuftice, and therefore bound to reftitu- 
tion fingly and intirely. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

1 hey tend to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men fingly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 
fociety. TilUtJcn s Sermons, 

2. Only; by himfelf. 

Look thee, tis fo ; thou fingly honeft man. 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery 

Have fent thee treafure. Shake/'. Timon of Athens. 

3. Without partners or aftbeiates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 

At ombre fingly to decide their doom. Pope. 

4. Honeftly ; limply ; finccrely. 

SI'NGULAR. adj. [ fingulicr , Fr. fingularis, Latin.] 

1. Single; not complex ; not compound. 

That idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a fngular idea, whether fimple, complex, or com¬ 
pound. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] Exprefling only one; not plural. 

If St. Paul’s fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fngular 
has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. 

So fngular a fadnefs 

Muft have a caufe as ftrange as the effect. Denhams Sophy ■ 
Doubtlefs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not fngular. Female ifhaxote. 

4. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of difapprobation, whether applied to perfons 
or things. 

His zeal 

None feconded, as fngular and rafh. Milton. 

It is very commendable to be fngular in any excellency, and 
religion is thegreateftexcellency: tohefngular in anythingthat 
is wife and worthy is not a difparagement, but a praife. ItllotJ. 

5. Alone; that of which there is hut one. 

Thefe buffs of the emperors and empreffes are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoft fngular in their kind. Add/ 

Singula'rjt v. n.f. 1 fngularite, Fr. from fngular.] 

j. Some character or quality by which one is diftinguifhed from 
others. 

Pliny addeth this finguJarity to that foil, that the fccond year 
the very falling down of the feeds yieldeth corn. Raleigh. 

Though, according to the praiftice of the world, it be lin¬ 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet fnguTdrity in this matter is a Angular commenda¬ 
tion of it. " Tillotfort s Sermons. 

I took notice of this little figure for the fingrAarrtjr of the 
inftrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addifon on it ay. 

2 . Any thing remarkable; a curiofity. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content 
In ma ny fngular it es ; but we faw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, _ ^ ■ 

The ftatue of her mother. Shak. IP inter r to.c. 

3. Particular 
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acrainft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: none of all 
mv nredeceffbrs ever confented to ufe this ungodly title; no 
hilhoD of Rome ever took upon him this name of fngu- 

Character or manners different from thofe of others. 

The fpir;t of Angularity in a few ought to give place to pub- 
. . , r ' Hooker. 

similarity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in 
any practice feems to make the judgment of the. world againfi 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation or 
that in which they concur. . South. 

To SEngul arize, v. a. [ fe fngularifer, Fr. from fngular .J 

To make lingle. . 

Singularly, adv. [fromfngular.’] Particularly; in a man¬ 
ner not common to others. 

Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgraqe him, 
unlefs we could fuppofe i’t a difgrace to b efngularly good. South . 

SEtibuLT. n.f. [fingultus, Latin.] A figh. Spenfer. 

SEnister. adj. [finifer, Latin.] 

j Being on the left hand ; left; not right; not dexter. 

My mother’s blood- 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifer 

Bounds in my fire’s. Shak. Tr oilus and Crejjida. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 

. here on his finifer cheek. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

But a rib, crooked bv nature, tent, as now appears, 

More to the part finifter from me drawn. Milton's Pa. Loft . 
The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finifer 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi¬ 
litate it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In his finifer hand, inffead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 

2. Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifer intent and purpofe, whofe forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
and fvnccre meaning. Hokcr. 

The duke of Clarence was foon after by finifer means made 
clean away. Spenfer on Ireland. 

When are there more unworthy men chofcn to offices, when 
is there more ftrife and contention about cledlions, or when 
do partial and ftnijkr affections more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many ? IVhit gift e . 

He profefies to have received no finifer mcafure from his 
judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf to the determina¬ 
tion of juft ice. Shakef. Me a jure for Meafure. 

Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; perfons 
that are full of nimble and finifer tricks and {Lifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courfes of courts, and bring juftice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon s Ejfays. 

'I he juft perfon has given the world an affurance, by the 
conftant tenor of his praclice, that he makes a confcience of 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s intereft 
by zr\yfinifer or inferior arts. South. 

3. [Sinifire, French.] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 

I empt it again : that is thy a<£l, or none : 

What all the feveral ills that vifit earth. 

Brought forth by night, with a ftrtifter birth. 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

The fword, nor forfeits, let thy fury do. Ben. John Ion. 

SINISFROUS. adj. [ fmjler , Latin.] Abford; perverfe; 
wrong-headed. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moft 
fnifrous and abford choice. . Bentley. 

Si nistrousl y. adv. [from fnifrous.] 

1* With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are fnijlroufy difpofed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im¬ 
perfect ufe of the right. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2- Perverfely; abfordlv. 

1 0 SINK. *.«. pret I funk, anciently/^; part.^ funk or/ unken. 
I pelican, Saxon; fenken , German.] 

•. I o fall down through any medium; not to fwim : to co to 
the bottom. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the oozy bottom of the fea 

With junken wreck and fomlefs treafories. Shakefp. Id. V. 

In with the river junk, and with it rofe, 

Satan, involv'd in riling miff; then fought 
Where to lie hid. Milton’s Paradif Lof , /,. }y. 

fie fwinw or finks, or wades, or creeps or flies. ' Milton. 
i ne pirate finks with his ill-gotten gains, 

And nothing to another’s ufe remains. Dryden 

. Supponng feveral in a tempeft will rather perifh than work* 
uid it not be madnefs in the reft to chufe to fink together, 

2 t )cr j nan do ]; ore than their {hare ? Addijon on the War. 
i 0 fa.11 gradually. 

chario- <lrr ° W W£nt 0Ut at his Iieart > and he f unk dow n in his 

o U' ' • 2 Lines ix 2 a. 

. 3 - 10 enter or penetrate into any body. 4 

' thEW oi< 3 a , r,d ? an 8 i( ’ »i>J fmote the Philidine, 

he ftonemto his forehead. j Sa. xvii. qg. 
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4. To lofe height; to fall to a level. 

In vain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his pafi’age; 

He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march; t ^ 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon s Ci.iOe 

5. To lofe or want prominence. 

What were his marks ?-A lean cheek, a blue eye and 

funhn. . Sbotaifp. As you like it. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks {he draws; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Drydni « 

6. To be overwhelmed or depreff’ed. 

Our countryyfo/L beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafii 
Is added to her wounds. 6 hakefp. Macbeth „ 

They arraign’d {hall fink 

Beneath thy fen fence. Milton. 

But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 

Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite s arms; 

And, I once dead, let him pollefs her charms. D'yden. 

7. To be received; to be imprefied. 

Let thefe fayings fink down into your ears. L.u. ix. 44. 
Truth never finks into thefe mens minds, nor gives any 
tincture to them. Locke . 

8. To decline; to decreafe; to decay. 

This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 
prefent, as it is {till likelier to jink than increafe in its domi¬ 
nions. Addijon On Italy. 

Let not the fire fink or fiacken, but increafe. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into reft or indolence. 

Would’ft thou have me fink away 
In pleafing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 

When every moment Cato’s life’s at {take? Addifons Cato. 

10. To fall into any ftate vvorfe than the former; to tend to 
ruin. 

Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A Jinking empire longer to foftain. Dryden’s Ain. 

To Sink. v. a. 

1. To put under water ; to difable from fwimming or floating. 

Afmall fleet of Englilh made an hoftile invafion. or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, Junk , and carried 
away ten thoufand ton of their great {hipping, befides fmaller 
veflels. Bacon. 

2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by fink-* 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. Boyle . 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeffone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at loweft, they make within the bor¬ 
ders of it a little fquare, inclofed within four walls: in this 
fquare they fink a pit, and dig for freeftone. Addifon. 

3. To depreis ; to degrade. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly god ; 

I raife or fink, imprifon or fet free ; 

And life or death depends on my decree: Prior. 

7 ’rifling painters or fculptors beftow infinite pains upon the 
moft infignificant parts of a figure, ’till they fink the grandeur 
of the whole. Pope’s E/Jay on Homer. 

4. To plunge into deftruclion. 

Hcav’n bear witnefs, 

And if I have a confcience let it fink me, 

Ev’n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shakefpeave. 

5. "Fo make to fall. 

1 hefe are fo far from railing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome before {landing, and undermine 
others, finking them into the abyfs. Woodward. 

6. I o bring low ; to diminifh in quantity. 

When on the banks of an unlook’d-for ftream, 

You funk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the laft in all your hoft that thirfted ? Addifon. 

7. To crufh ; to overbear; to deprefs. 

That Hedlo r was in certaintv of death, and depreffed with 
the conicience of an ill caufe : if you will not grant the firft of 
thefe will fink the fpirit of a hero, you’ll at leaft allow the fe- 
cond may. p 0 p Gt 

8. Tolefien; to diminifh. 

1 hey catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
finking the figure which we make. Addijon on the War. 

I mean not that we fhould fink our figure out of covetouf- 
nefs, and deny ourfelvcs the proper conveniences of our fta- 
tion, only that we may lay up a foperfluous treafure. Rogers. 

9. To make to decline. 

i hy cruel and unnatural luft of power 
Has funk thy father more than all his years, 

And made him wither in a green old age. Rozue. 

To labour for a funk corrupted ftate. Lyttleton\ 

10. To fupprefs ; to conceal; to intervert. 

If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket. Jink t e money, and take up the a 0 ods 

on account. 'Sinift 'c Ru't* Y c & , 

c r r r, o w>jt s Kifics tooervanls. 

Sink, n.f [pne, Saxon.] 

1. A drain ; a jakes. 

Should by the cormorant felly be reftrain’d. 

Who is the fink o’ th’ body. Shakefp. Coriofanus. 

Bad 
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SIN 

Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
on zfink, fo in fhort time their numbers fncreafed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth than an yfink in town. Granville . 

Returning home at night, you’ll find the fink 
Strike your offended fenfe with double {link. Swift. 

2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

'Whatfink of mongers, wretches of loft minds. 

Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates. 

Wearied and gall’d with their necefiities, 

Durft have thought it ? Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption’s fink, is fent; 

Yet fo much in her travail fbe doth gather, 

That fhe returns home wifer than {he went. Domic. 

Si'nless. adj. [from fin.'] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet finlefs, with defire to know, 

What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of heav n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. Milton. 
At that tailed fruit, 

1 he fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 
Hiscourfe; elfe how had the world 
Inhabited, though finlefs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat? Milton. 

Infernal ghofts and helliih furies round 
Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d. 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt ft unappal d in calm and finlefs peace. Milton. 

No thoughts like mine his finlefs foul profane, 

Obfervant of the right. Drydcn's Ovid. 

Lid God, indeed, infift on a finlefs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
Balaam, Alas! who fhould live, if God did this? Rogers. 
Sinlessness. n.f. [from finlefs.] Exemption from fin. 

We may the Iefs admire at his gracious condefcenfions to 
thofe, the finleffnefs of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and gratitude. Boyles Seraphick Love. 

Si'nner. n.f [from fin.] ' 

J. Gne at enmity with God; one not truly or religioufly 

good. 

Let the boldeft [inner take this one confideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to a< 5 l ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
acled, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South. 
2 . An offender ; a criminal. 

Here s that which is too weak to be a finncr, honeft water, 
which ne er left man i’ th’ mire. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

^ Over the guilty then the fury fhakes t 

The founding whip, and brandifhes her fnakes, > 

And the pale fimur with her fillers takes. Drydcn’s JEn. 3 
1 hither, where firmers may have reft, I go, 

W here flames refin’d in breafts feraphick glow. Pope. 

Whether the charmer finner it or faint it. 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pope. 

SLnofferikc. n. f [ Jin and offering.'] An expiation or facri- 
fice for fin. 

1 he flefh of the bullock (halt thou burn without the camp: 
it is 2.Jinoffering. Ex. xxix. 14. 

Si'noper, or Sind,pie. n.f A fpecics of earth; ruddle. Atnf 
I o SI'NUAl E. v. a. [fimuo, Latin.] To bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, fomewhat lefs with the margin, 
and more finuated. IVoodwardon Foffils. 

Sinua'tion. n. f [from finuate.] Abending in and out. 

1 he human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfractus, or finuaticns. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Si'nuous. adj. [finueux, French, from firms, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

1 ry with what difadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is aline 
retorted ; or in fome pipe that were fimuous. Bacon. 

Thefe, as a line, their long dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground with fimuous trace. Milt. Parad. Lofi. 
In the diile&ions of horfes, in the concave <Tr fimuous part of 
the liver, whereat the gall is ufually feated in quadrupeds, I 
difcover an hollow, long, and membranous fubftance. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

SI'NUS. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A bay of the fea ; an opening of the land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea : 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoffible that 
fome arms of the fea, or finus’s, might have had fuch an ori- 
S* n al. Burnet’s’Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Any fold or opening. 

r l oJBIP. v. a. [j*ipan, Saxon ; fippen, Dutch.] 

1. 10 drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 
of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will 
contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And fip with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope. 


Milton. 


s:i n . 

2 . To drink in fmall quantities. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 

The hairy gown and mofly cell. 

Where I may fit and rightly fpcll 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth {hew. 

And every herb that fips the dew. 

3. To drink out of. 

The winged nation o’er the foreft flies: 

Then {looping on the meads and leafy bow’rs, 

They fkim the floods and fip the purple flow’rs. Dryden 
To Si p. v. n. To drink a fmall quantity. 

She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace; 

Then fipping, offer’d to the next. Dryden s JEn 

Sip. n.f [from the verb.] A final! draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. 

Her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing fhe took to quench it 
She would to each one fip. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

One fip of this 

Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight. 

Beyond the blifs of dreams. Milton. 

Si'phon. n. f [Htpov ; fipbo, Lat. fiphon, Fr.] A pipe through 
which liquors are conveyed. 

Beneath th’ in defiant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky fiphons ftretch’d immenfe, 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 

Of ftiffi compacted clay. Tbcmfon’s Autumn. 

Si'pper. n.f. [from fip.] One that fips. 

Si'ppet. n.f. [from fip.] A fmall fop. 

Sir. n.f. [fire, Fr. feignior, Ital. fenor, Spanilh; fenior, Latin.] 

1. The word of refpedl in compellation. 

Speak on, fir, 

I dare your worft obje< 5 lions: if I blufh. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 

Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
Sir king, 

This man is better than the man he flew. Shakefpeare. 
At a banquet the ambaflador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re¬ 
port to his king, which they did : only one was filent, which 
the ambaflador perceiving, faid to him, fir, let it not difpleafe 
you; why do not you fay fomewhat that I may report? He 
anfwered, Report to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
peace. Bacon s Apophthegms: 

2. T he title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently 
fo much held eflential, that the Jews in their addrefles exprefled 
it in Hebrew characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the 
a Clive part. Bacon s War with Spain. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Popt; 

3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 

I have adventur’d 

To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment, 

In the election of a Jir fo rare. Shakefp. Cymbeliiu. 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
fir- loin which was ferved up. Addifon. 

And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoaking/r-loin, ft retch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thomfions Autumn. 

It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftiong 
enough to turn a fir- loin of beef, fhould not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 

Sire. n.f. [fire, French; fenior, Latin.] 

1. A father, in poetry. 

He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 

And raife his iflue like a loving fire. Shakefp. HenryTl. 

Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fire the bafe. Shah. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fire 
The pow’r of the Moft High. Milton’s Paradife l°f i 
And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 

Whofe fires, great part’ners in my father s cares, 

Saluted their young king at Hebron crown d. 

Whether his hoary fire he fpies, 

While thoufand grateful thoughts arile, 

Or meets his fpoufe’s fonder eye. Pope’s Chorus loBiutus. 

2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beafls: as, the horfe ha a 

good fre, but a bad dam. ,. 

3. It is ufed in compofition: as, grand -fire, great-grand-/^ 
Si'ren. n.f. [Latin.] A goddefs who enticed men by ling |I -S> 

and devoured them ; any mifehievous enticer. 

Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy filter’s flood of tears: 

Sing, firen, to thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 

And as a-bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. S» a * e Jr*' 
Sir Basis, n. f. [<n/a<riff.] An inflammation of tie ^ 
and its membrane, through an exceflive heat of the g', Rl0St 


Prior. 


S I T 


S I T 


/ fUtjn.] Thedogtor. t 


Si 


an?7TJS n - f l Latin.j J 0 r 1 The fouth-eaft 
i‘ :K u ' ff f Italian ; fyrus ventus, batin.J 

Sirocco, n.fi 

° r Syna" • , v and the ponent winds, 

E uL and Zephyr, with their lateral no.fe, ^ 

Siman and A compellation of re- 

f R a A H* n.fi U > ' 
proacli an t0 my cell; 

Take with you your companmn^you xk^ ^ ^ • 

V iTThere’s no room for faith, troth, or honefty m 
Sirrah, I ner . Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

^in^e blood of your whole race, 

°“ r f Guefe how the goddefs greets her fon, ^ 

SiwT ’ifi[Arabfck ]°’ The n juice of vegetables boiled 

SlRDP 'Lrf whofe ears her mournful words did feize. 

Her word’s in Jir up laid of fweeteft breath, 

Etlent. ^ poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowfy firups of the world 
c h .ii ever med’eine thee to that fweet deep, 

Which thou owed’ft yefterday. Shakefpeare s Ot.ieU. 

And firft, behold this cordial jalap here. 

That flames and dances in his cryital bounds. 

With fpirits of balm, and fragrant fyrops mitt. Mbm. 
Thofe exprefi'ed juices contain the true eflential fait of 
.1 i ant . f or if they be boiled into the confiftence ot a Jy 
LtdfetLaT, place, the eflential fait of the pant 
will {hoot upon the fides of the veflels. & huthnot. 

Stuped, adj. [from firup.] Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 

fweets. . c 1T * 

Yet when there haps a honey tali, 

We’ll lick the Jyrupt .leaves.: , 

And tell the bees thattheir’s is gall. Drayton s of Cynthia. 

Vrupy. adj. [from firup.] Refembling firup. . 

Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. x Mortimer. 

Sise. n.f [contraaed from affize.] 

You faid, if I returned next fize in lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 

Si'skim. n.f A bird ; a green finch. 

Sister, n.f. yyeoyzcji, Saxon; zufier , Dutch.] 

A woman born of the fame parents ; correlative to brother. 

Her ffier began to fcold. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have faid to corruption, thou art my father : to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my fificr. Job. xv ii. 14- 

2. One of the fame faith; a chriftian. One of the fame nature, 

human being. , , 

Jf a brother or ffier be naked, and deftitute of food, and 

you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you v*armed and fil¬ 
led : notwithftanding you give them not thofe tilings which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? fames ii. 15* 

3. A woman of the fame kind. 

He chid the ffier s , 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shak.fpeare’s Macbeth. 

4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame office. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws, 

Than let aJ^fer-plaintifF lofe the caufe, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and all, the luppliant fhould have right: 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

There grew two olives, elofeft of the grove. 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they finil'd 
With^^r-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 

Sister inlaw, n.f. A hufband or wife's filler. 

Thy ffier in law is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy ffier in law. Ruth i. 15. 

Sisterhood, n.f. [from ffier.] 

1. The office or duty of a lifter. 

She abhorr’d 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of ffierhood , to do that of a wife. Daniel’s Civil War. 

2 . A fet of fillers. 

3. A number of women of the fame order. 

I fpeak, 

Wiffiing a more ftri£t reftraint 

Upon the ffierhood, the votarifts of Saint Clare. Shakefp. 
A woman who flourifhes in her innocence, amidft that 
Ipite and rancour which prevails among her ex.Yperated fifiei- 
hood, appears more amiable. Add fons Freeholder. 

SFsterly. adj. [from ffier.] Like a filter; becoming a 
filter. 

After much debatement, 

My ffierly remorfe confutes mine honour. 

And I did yield to him. Shakefpeare. 

"I o Sit . v. n. preterite, I fat. [fitan, Gothick; p’eran. Sax. 
fitter, Dutch.] 


Dryden. 


woo., w. ^ 

Aloft in awful ftate, 

The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial throne. 

2 * All new fafhions be pleafant to me, 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look. 

What fhould I do but Jit cock on the hoop. 

What do I care if all the worid me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. 

o To be in a ftate of reft, or idlenels. , T 

Shall your brethren go to war, and {hall ye Jit . ere ■ " • 

Why fit we here each other viewing idly. Mdlon. 

a. To be in any local pofition. 

I fhould be ftill . , 

Plucking the grafs to know where fits the wind : . 

peering In maps for ports. hhakefp. Mere!, of Venue 

Thofe 

Appointed to fit there had left their charge. Mdtm. 

The {hips are ready, and the wind fits fair, V. i uhps. 

r npr\ rpft ns weight or burthen* _ - 

Your brother's death fits at your heart. Mtfeare. 
When God lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we lear to me, 
then the calamity fits heavy on us. ay.or. 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only gads °“ r J° r “’ 
and makes the burden that is upon us fit more uneaiy. Titlotjm. 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind. 

And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. Dryfitcn 

Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the pie.ent 
evil, as the firft neceffary condition to our happmefs. No¬ 
thing, as we paffionately think, can equal the uneafineb that 

fits fo heavy upon us. LolU ' 

6. To fettle; to abide. 

That this new comer fname, 

There//not and reproach us. Mtdcn. 

When Thetis blufh’d, in purple not her own. 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown ; 

A fudden filence fate upon the fea, # 

And fweeping oars, with ftruggling, urg’d their way. Dryd . 

He to the void advanc’d his pace, 

Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. Dryden; 

7. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatc..eth them not, o 
he that getteth riches not by right, fhall leave them in the 

midft of his days. J er ’ XVI1 * 1 r * 

The egg laid and fever’d from the body of the hen, hath 

no more nourifhment from the hen; but jniy a quickening 
heat when fhe fitteth. Bacon s Nairn a! Hiflory . 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in 
tike fame manner. Addifon. 

8. To be adjufted; to be with refpedl to fitnefs or unhtnefs, 

decorum or indecorum. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majefty, ^ 

Sits not fo eafy on me as you think. Shakefpeare. 

Heav’n knows, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well. 

How troublefome it fate upon my head ; 

To thee it fhall defeend with better quiet. Shakefpeare. 
Your preferring that to all other conliderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, fit well upon you. Locke. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 

finds in the author he tranflates, than a painter is to make 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth. 

10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if he// at 

a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade lo well, 
if he Jit at great ufury. Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants fit eafter in their rents than now ? Swift. 

11. To be fixed, as an afl'embly ; 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that fiueth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xx ii. 27. 

13* To exercife authority. 

The judgment fhall//, and take away his dominion. Dan. 
Afies are ye that fit in judgment. fudges v. 10. 

Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfian in Echa.tan fate. Mi It on. 

One council fitfi upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the diftributions of jullice. Addifon. 

Albert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rovje. 

14. 'Fo be in any foleirm aftembly as a member. 

Three hundred and twenty men Jot in council daily. 1 Mac. 

15. To Sit down. Down is little more than emphatical. 

Go and ft down to meat. Luke xvii. 7. 

24 E. When 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S I T 

. VV ’ hen we// down to our meal, we need not fufpea the 
intrufion of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety. 

io. To Sit down. To begin a fiege. J 

Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, till they 
had done them bufmefs in all other places. Clarendon. 

17. Job IT down. Fo reft; to ceafe fatisfied. 

Here we cannot fit down, but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers 

18. To Sit down. To fettle ; to fix abode. * 

From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes fat 

doivn. J r 

» <7- c openjer. 

ig. fob it out. To be without engagement or employment. 

ey are glad, rather than fit out , to play very fmall 
game, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare inexpediency B p. Sanderfin’e Judgment. 

20. To Sit up. i o rife from lying to fitting. 

He that was dead, fat up , and began to fpeak. Luke\ii. 

21. To Sit up. To watch ; not to go to bed. 

Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feaft, fit up , and revel ; 

Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 
Of freedom. • _ Ben.Jobnfon. 

'’°me ft up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their fharp-edg’d tools. 

Moft children fhorten that time by fitting up with the com¬ 
pany at night. Locke. 

I o Sit. v. a. 

1. 1 o keep the feat upon. 

Hardly the mufe can fit the head-ftrong horfe, 

Nor would fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior. 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows fit , it feems to be an 
a<ftive verb.] To place on a feat. 

Fhe happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what crofTes to enfue. 

Would fhut the book, and fit him down and die. Shakefp. 
l ie came to vifit us, and calling for a chair, fat him down, 
and we fat down with him. Bacon. 

Thus fenc’d, 

But not at reft or eafe of mind. 

They fat them down to weep. Milton. 

3. I o be fettled to do bufmefs. 

'Fhe court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 

made room for the old knight at the head of them. Addifon . 
Site, n.f [ fitus, Latin.] 

1. Situation; local pofition. 

T he city felf he ftrongly fortifies, 

1 hree fides by fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. 

Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 
chains, environed the fame//* and temple. Bacon. 

If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, we fhall 
find nothing fingular, but what is in any mufcle. ’Tis only 
the fite and pofture of their feveral parts that give it the form 
and fun&iori's of a heart. Bentley. 

Before my view appear’d a ftru&ure fair. 

Its fite uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Thomfon for pofture, or fituation of a thino- 
with refpeift to itfelf: but improperly. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy//*, with head declin’d. 

And love-deje&ed eyes. Thomfon 1 s Spring 

Si'tfast. n. f [fit andfafi.] 

A hard knob growing under the faddle. Farrier's Did}. 
Sith. adv. [pfSe, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 

What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead ! after which cuftom notwithftanding, fith it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that his own moft precious 
blood fhould be intombed. Hooker. 

Not I, my lord ; fith true nobility 
Warrants thefe words in princely courtefie. Shakefpeare. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, fith love breeds fuch offence. Shakefp. 
Sithe. n.f [pfSe, Saxon. This word is very varioufly writ¬ 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moft fimple and moft agreeable to etymology.] The 
inftrument of mowing; a crooked blade joined at right angles 
to a long pole. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regiftred upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the dilgrace of death : 

When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall ’bate his fcythe' s keen edge; 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakefpeare. 

1 ime is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged with a fiithe , and an hour- 
glafs. Peach am on Drawing. 

There rude impetuous rage does ftorm and fret; 

And there, as mafter of this murd’ring brood. 

Swinging a huge feithe , ftands impartial death, 

With endlefs bufmefs almoft out of breath. Crqfloaw. 

The milk-maid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his feithe. Milton. 
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The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more- 
.But ufelefs lances into fythes fhall bend, * 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-lhare end. p 
Grav d o er their feats the form of time was fo un( i M 
Hts fcythe revers d, and both his pinions bound ™’ 
But, Stella, fay, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young? 

That time fits with his fythe to mow 
Where er ft fat Cupid with his bow. « 

Echo no more returns the chearful found 
Of fharpening fcythe. r , „ 

Si'thence. adv. [Now contraded to fince. See Since 1 
in latter times. £ ’-l ^nce; 

. Thi ^ over-running and wafting of the realm was theW 
mng of all the other evils which fithence have afHi| e d 

Sith es. n.f Times. Spenfer. S P en f er 5 State °f Ireland. 
Si'thness. adv. Since. Spenler. 

S i'tter. n. f. [from fit.~\ 

1. One that fits. 

The Turks are great fitters, and feldom walk; w h.„, 
they fweat lefs, and need bathing more. » by 

2. A bird that broods. ^ acon% 

-ftWnf henS are reck0ned ‘ he S and the y oun!r 

eft the beft layers. Mortimer's Hulling 

Sitting, m f [from fit.] Landry 

1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 

2. The ad of refting on a feat. 

Thou knoweft my down fitting and mine up rifin* Pr„i 

3. A time at which one exhibits himfelf to a painter. J 
Few good pidures have been finifhed at one fitting 

ther can a good play be produced at a heat. Ty rv .> 

4- A meeting of an affembly. ^ ,u 

I’ll write you down; 

The which fhall point you forth at every fitting. 

What you muft fay. Shakefpeare: 

I wifh it may be at that fitting concluded, unlcfs the ne- 
ceffity of the time prefs it. Earn. 

5. A courfe of ftudy unintermitted. 

For the undemanding of any one of St. Paul’s epiftles, I 
read it all through at one fitting. 

6. A time for which one fits without riling. 

^ What more than madnefs reigns. 

When one fhort fitting many hundred drains. 

And not enough is left him to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

7. Incubation. 

. Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addifon. 

Si'tuate. part. adj. [from fit us, Latin.] 

1. Placed with refped to any thing elfe. 

He was rcfolved to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and fituate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dry den's Nuns Prief. 
The eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodi- 
oufly fituate , as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna¬ 
ment, or fecurity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Placed; confifting. 

Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 

Of pleafure fituate in hill and dale. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Situa'tion. n. fi. [from fituate ; fituation, French.] 

1. Local refpe£I; pofition. 

Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fituation , and! 
fet off with many beautiful walks. Addifon's Italy. 

2. Condition; ftate. 

T hough this is a fituation of the greateft eafe and tranquilli¬ 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubjeft 
of all men’s petitions to God. Roger's Sermons. 

Six. n.f. [fix, French.] Twice three; one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main defign; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with five. Dry den. 

That of fix hath many refpe&s in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural confideration, as being a 
perfect number. Brown s Vulgar Ermrs. 

Six and /even. n.f. To be at fix and /even, is to be in a ftate of 
diforder and confufion. 

All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at fix andfeven. Shakefpeare. 

In 1588, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fet all at fix andfeven, or at fix and five, if 
you allude to his name. Bacon. 

What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 

Or wager laid at fix and feven . Hudibras. 

John once, turned his mother out of doors, fo his great 
forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and [evens. Arbuthnot• 

The goddefs would no longer wait; 

But railing from her chair of ftate. 

Left all below at Jix and feven , u 

Harnefs’d her doves and flew to heav’n. Swift. 

SIXPENCE. 
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Sixpence, n.f. [fix and pence.] A coin; half a {hilling: 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh \—fixpence that I had. Shakefpeare . 

The wifeft man might blufh, 

If D—lov’d fixpence more than he. Pope. 

Sixsco're. adj. [fix and fcore.] Six times twenty. 

Sixfcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with¬ 
in this laft fixfcoreye ars, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
Sixtee'n. adj. [pxzy ne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 

I have been beggingfixteen years in court. Shakefpeare. 
It returned the voice thirteen times ; and I have heard of 
others that it would return fixteen times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we fhould be fatisfied if they 
died about fixteen or eighteen. Taylor. 

Sixteenth, adj. [pxteojia, Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth; 
the ordinal of fixteen. 

The firft lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the fixteenth to Im- 
mer. 1 Chron, xxiv. 14. 

Sixth, adj. [fixra, Saxon.] The firft after the fifth ; the 
ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A fixth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 

There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 
fixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 

Sixth, n.f. [from the adjeclive.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five fixths of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Cheyne's Philo/. Principles. 

Sixthly, adv. [from fix.] In the fixth place. 

Sixthly , living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 
plants. Bacon. 

Sixtieth, adj. pixteojopa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 
repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of one entire circulation of it the fextieth part of 
a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 fuch 

P arts * Digby on Bodies. 

Si'xty. adj. [pxti3, Saxon.] Six times ten. 

When the boats were come within fixty yards of the pil¬ 
lar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 

t ^ er ' Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brown's Vulg. E? ■rours. 
Size, n.f [perhaps rather eje, from India, Latin; or from 

ajffe, French] Bulk; quantity of fupeificies; comparative 
magnitude, 

I ever narrified my friends. 

With all the fize that verity 

Would without Iapfing fuffer. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

If any decayed (hip be new made, it is more fit to make her 
a/z* lefs than bigger. Raleigh. 

x ne diltancejudg’d for {hot of ev’ry fix.*. 

The ^linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Oi’jedts near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 
larger jize, that are more remote. Locke 

The martial goddefs. 

Like thee, Telemachus, in vo : ce and Jize, 

With fpeed div ine, from ftreet to ftreet fhe flies; 

2 r*/Y b ' d ?, th ^ mar j ners Prepare to ftand. Pope's Oilyjey. 

trench.] A fettled quantity. In the following 
paiTage it feems to figmfy the allowance of the table: whence 
“ey fay zfizer at Cambridge. 

’Tis not in thee 

To cut off my train, to fcant my fixes. 

And, m conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 

2 pZ 7 m l n° m ‘ n S in - Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3 - figurative bulk; condition. S 

quality! t0 ° ‘ n tl,e contem P t of men of a lefs fixe and 

couTfa^r 0t r nfider the llifferen ^ between ehbfme^lif- 
enurles, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain fet. 

> intended for the middling or lower fixe of people. 

Ttfftzj ^ Kan vl A 7 vifcous or g'mmous fubftance. 

1 T i- h i trom the noun.] 

0 t{ U * 0r arran g e according to fize. 

And C *°i XCS we ^L the geefe they carry, 

L er( “ the y venture on a ftream, 

Anow how to fixe themfelves and them. Mudihras 

Such h° r°° P if 1 ? rr,atcll ’ lJ were never to be found, 

I" faurelv ^ ftfength ’ ° f a g e > 

2 - ■#/.] To fettle; to fix. ° Tale ' 

c bcquer re thToLho ft u a t tU Fnli r J he ftandard of the ex- 

nrcafures. S f-ngland; thereby to fixe weights and 

3 * Fo cover wlrlv rv 1 Bacon's Henry VII, 

Si'zed. adi rfV, SmOnnus matter ; to befmear with fize. 

Whatmv HaV J ng 3 P articular magnitude. 

And as mv 'inv T * ? roof hatb made you know, 

J ,s ^ z d ’ m y fcar is fo. Shakefpeare. 
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That will be a great horfe to a Welfliman, which is but a 
fmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fized ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke. 

Si'zeable. adj. [from fize.] Reafonably bulky. 

He fhould be purged, fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 
he come to a fizeable bulk. Arbuthnot* 

Sizer, or Servitor, n.f A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 

They make a fcramble for degree: 

Mafters of all forts and of all ages. 

Keepers, fub-fi/ers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbet « 

Si zers. n. J. See Scissars. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

An apron and fizers for head and for taile. Fuffer. 

SfziNESs. n.f [from fizy.] Glutinoufnefs ; vifeofity. 

In rheumatifms, the fizinfs paffes off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous fweats. Floy er on the Humour s. 

Cold is capable of producing a fizinefs and vifeofity in the 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

Si'zy. adj. [from fize.] Vifcous; glutinous. 

The blood is fizy, the alkalefcent falts in the ferum produ¬ 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Sk a'ddle. n. f [ycea^nijye, Saxon] Hurt; damage. Did}. 
Ska'ddons. n. J. The embryos of bees. Bailey * 

Skein, n. f. [ejcaigne, French.] A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 

W hy art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou taffel of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. 

Gur ftile fhould be like a fkein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravell’d or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a heap, Ben. fohnjon. 

Befides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows fjon weary when 
it has fo entangled a fkein as this to unwind. Digby. 

Skai'nsmate. n f [1 fuppofe fxomfkain, or fkean, a knife, 
and mate , a meffmate.J It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 

I am none of his Jkawfinates. Shakefpeare's Romeo and fiulict. 
Skate, n.f. [ycea&oa, Saxon.] 

I- A flat fea fifh. 

2. A fort of fhoe armed with iron, for Aiding on the ice. 

They fweep 

On founding fkates a thoufand different ways* 

In circling poife fwift as the winds. Thomfon • 

SKE AN. n.f. [Irifh and Erfe; yajene, Saxon.] A fhort fword; 
a knife. 

Any difpofed to do mifehief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, fkean, or piftol, to be always ready. Spenfer. 

1 be Irifh did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and fkeines, it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Skeg n.f. A wild plum. 

Sk E'GGER. n f. 

Little falmons called Jkeggers, are bred of fuch Tick falmon 
t vat might not go to the fea, and though they abound yet 
never thrive to any bignefs. Walton's Angler . 

oke Le ton. n.f [<rx£\eJo$, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preferved together 

as much as can be in their natural fituation. Duincey 

VV hen rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the fky ; 

When finews o’er tbefkeletons are fpread, 

7 h A ol ^ c ! oth ’ d . with and life infpires the dead. Dryden . 

A J (teuton, in outward figure, 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, t 

Would halt behind him were it bigger. Swift. \ 

2. 1 he compages of the principal parts. 

I he great ftrutfure itfelf," and its great integrals, the hea¬ 
venly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a. pofition 
ant T ‘f'nation, the great fkeleton of the world. Hale 

The fchemes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana¬ 
lyzed in a fort of Jkeletm, and reprefented upon tables, with 
t be various dependencies of their feveral parts. Watts 

NNTr V- ^ /OT ’. German -] A villain; afcoundrel. Skin'. 
bKE c^‘ * ‘ Cr ce P)?en, lower Saxon, to draw.] 

1. Skep is a fort of bafket, narrow at the bottom, and wide 
at the top to fetch corn in. 

9 Tn A 9 P, ^! lf0 i ke ’ l doon S/ orke > feeve > and a bin. Tuffir. 

' n ey is ft"callfdX P ° rieS Where the bees their b°- 

Sk EPr ick. n f. [o-xivlopix, Gr. feeptique, French 1 One wh„ 
doubts, or pretends to doubt ofevery thing J ■ ^ 

f.nng the caufe unto the bar; whofe authoritv none m„fl. 
difclaim, and leaft of all thof zfieptkh i„ religion. LTfdity. 

Nature’s extended face, then fieptieks fay, 

rw w ‘ de fie d ° f wonders can you find 

With too much knowledge for the fieptieks 

S etween. Pope * s E j af m 

The 
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The dogmatift is fure of every thing, and the fceptick be¬ 
lieves nothing. Watts s Logick. 

Skeptical, adj. [from skeptick.] Doubtful; pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the fceptical and wa¬ 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ftand faft, in all our do¬ 
ings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley . 

Skepticism, n.f, [fcepticijme, French, from fceptick.'] Univer¬ 
fal doubt; pretence or profeffion of univerfal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and jcepticifin for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 

Sketch, n.f. [Jchedula, Latin.] An outline ; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 

I (hall not attempt a character of his prefent majefty, hav¬ 
ing already given an imperfeift fetch of it. Addijon. 

As the lighted: Jketch , if juftly trac’d, 1 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, > 

So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pope . } 

To Sketch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a pidlure is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul¬ 
gar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuoufly of 
fome admirable defign Jketched out only with a black pen¬ 
cil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watts’s Logick . 

2. To plan, by giving the firft or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in the midft of filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only Jketcb’6, and which every man 
muft finifh for himfelf. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Ske'wer. n.f. [Jkere , Danifh.] A wooden or iron pin, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 

Sweet breeds and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the Tides. Dryden s Iliad. 

From his rug the Jkewer he takes, 

And on the flick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 

I once may overlook, 

A Jkewer fent to table by my cook. King. 

Send up meat well fluck with fkewers , to make it look round; 
and an iion Jkewer , when rightly employed, will make it look 
handfomer. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

To Skewer, v a. [from the noun.] To fallen with fkewers. 
Skiff, n.f. [ efqufe , French \fcapba, Lat.] A fmall light boat. 
If in two Jkijfs of cork, a loadflone and fteel be placed with¬ 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
Handing Hill; but both fleer into each other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 
In a poor fkiff he pafs’d the bloody main, 

Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden . 

On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race by fhipwreck fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder ’djkiffs. 

And flrip the bodies of the dead. Svfift. 

Ski'lful. adj. [/kill and full.] Knowing; qualified with (kill; 
pofleffing any art; dexterous ; able. 

His father was a man of Tyre, Jkilful to work in gold and 
fj] ver> 2 Cbron. ii. 14. 

They fhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are jkilful of lamentation, to wailing. Amos v. 16. 

Will Vafer is Jkilful at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in a new light. Tatler. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well fpent; 

Your Jkilful hand employ’d to fave 
Defpairing wretches from the grave : 

And then fupporting with your {lore 
Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before. Swift. 

InftruClors {hould not only bo Jkilful in thofe fciences which 
they teach ; but have (kill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the praClice. Waits’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Skilfully, adv. [from Jkilful.] Withfkill; with art; with 

uncommon ability; dexteroufly. 

As foon as he came near me, in fit diflance, with much fury, 
but with fury Jki fully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 

Ulyfies builds a (hip with his own hands, as Jktlfully as a 
fhipwright. Broome. 

Ski'lfulNEss. n.f. [from Jkilful.] Art; ability; dextrouf- 

nefs. . . 

He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 

ouided them by the Jkilfulnefs of his hands. Pfalms lxxviii. 72. 

Skill, n.f. [ Jkil , Iflandick.] # . 

1, Knowledge of any praClice or art; readinefs in any pra¬ 
ctice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulnefs. 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. Sbakefpeare. 
You have 

As little fkill to fear, as I have purpofe 

To put you to’t. Sbakefpeare. 

Oft nothing profits more 

Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d ; of that skill the more thou know’ft. 

The rnore {he will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 

I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firft, and try my Jkill again. Dryden. 
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Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaiT’dor from tl* 
{late, by his great wifdom and Jkill at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and reftored the Athe 
nians to his favour. Swift 

2 . Any particular art. 

Learned in one Jkill, and in another kind of learning; up. 
fkilful. _ g 0ok(K 

To Skill, v. n. [ Jkilia, Iflandick ] 

1. To be knowing in ; to be dextrous at. 

They that Jkill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenfer 

The overfeers were all that could Jkill of inftrume^ts of 
mufick. 2 Cbron. xxxiv. 12 

One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and direction* 
may judge better in thofe things that he can Jkill of, than ten 
thoufand others that be ignorant. Whiffy). 

2 . [SkiHa, Iflandick, fignifies to diftinguifh.] 7 ’o differ; to 
make difference; to intereft;' to matter. Not in ufe. 

Whether the commandments of God in feripture be gene¬ 
ral or fpecial, it Jkilleth not. Hooker. 

What fills it, if a bag of flones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raife thy head. 

Take flars for money; liars not to be told, 

By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 

None is fo wailful as the feraping dame, 

She lofeth three for one ; her foul, reft, fame. Herbert. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefi of it, but a 
refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it Jkilled not much when he began the war, efpecial- 
ly having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Ski'lled. adj. [fromJkill.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 
with. 

Of thefe nor skilled nor fludious. Milton. 

Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was Jkill d^ 

When heav’nly power that chofen veffel fill’d. Denham. 
He muft be very little Jkill dm the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue fhall accompany only a good underfland* 
ing. Locks. 

Ski'lless. adj. [from Jkill.] Wanting art. Not in ufe. 

Nor have I feen 

More that I may call men than you : 

How features are abroad I : m Jki liefs of. Sbakefpeare, 

Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 

Being Jkillefs in thefe parts; which to a flranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Sbakefpeare’s "Twelfth Night, 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Mifhapen in the conduCt of them both, 

Like powder in a Jkillefs foldier’s flafk 
Is fet on fire. Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

SkFllet. n.f. [fcuellette , French. J A fmall kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
My fpeculative and offic’d inflruments. 

Let houfe-wives make a Jkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 

Make head againflmy eftimation. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Break all the wax, and in a kettle or Jkilict fet it over a 
foft fire. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Skilt. n.f. [A word ufed by Cleaveland , of which I know 
not either the etymology or meaning.] 

Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? 

Syriack? Or Arabick? Or Welfh? What Jkiltf 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleaveland. 

To Skim. v. a. [properly to jcum, from fcum\ efeume , French] 

1. To clear off from the upper part, by paffing a veffel a Ktt.e 

below the furface. 

My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 

Who hold the plough or Jkim the dairy, . 

My fav’rite books, and pi&ures fell. * rttr * 

2. To take by fkimming. . ‘ 

She boils in kettles muff of wine, and Jki ms 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. _ Dryden* 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, whole 
cream he has Jkimm’d. Dryden s Dupe/W 

The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, wiu 
it rifes, which they skim off into their boats, and afterwar s 

feparate in pots. J 

Whilome I’ve feen her skim the cloated cream, 

And prefs from fpongy curds the milky flream. ^ 

3. To brufh the furface Sightly ; to pafs very near the furtace. 

Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 

Content to Jkim the furface of the Teas. nLden 

The fwallow Jkim the river’s watry face. "0 

A winged eaftern blaft juft skimming o’er . 

The ocean’s brow, and finking on the fhoie. 

4. To cover fuperficially. Improper. 

Dangfrous flats in fecret ambufh lay. 

Where the falfe tides Jkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. 

To 
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To Skim. v. n. To pafs lightly ; to glide along. 

Thin airy fhapes o’er the furrows rife, 

A dreadful feene ! and fkim before his eyes. Add! fin. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and Jkims along the main. Pope. 
Such as have aftive fpirits, who are ever Jkimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile fpirit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

They Jkim over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
never lead their difciples into the depths of it. Watts. 

The boat, light Jkimming , ftretch’d his oary wings. Thomf. 

Ski'melesk amble. adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica¬ 
tion from fcamble.] Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And fuch a deal of JkimbleJkamble fluff. 

As puts me from my faith. Sbakefpeare. 

Ski'mmer. n.f. [from Jkim.] A {hallow veffel with which 
the feum is taken off. 

Waffi your wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round; 
and with a Jkimmer , each time, take off the light. Mortimer . 

Sk'immilk. n. f. [ Jkim and milk.] Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 

Then cheefe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll; 
This is Jkimmilk, and therefore it {hall go. King. 

SKIN, n.f [/kind, Danifii.] 

1. The natural covering of the flefii. It confifts of the cuticle, 
outward {kin, or fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the cutis, or inner {kin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the Jkin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The prieft on Jkins of off’rings takes his eafe, 

And nightly vifions in his {lumber fees. Dryden’s Mn. 

2. Hide; peJt; that which is taken from animals to make parch¬ 
ment or leather. 

3. The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tis hard for a man to fave both his Jkin and his credit. L’Ejlr. 

To Skin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flay; to ftrip or diveftof the {kin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
iritangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
jkinned. Ellis’s Voyage. 

2. To cover with the fkin. 

It will but Jkin and film the ulcerous place, 

• Whilfl rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infcdts unfeen. Sbakefpeare. 

Authority, though it err like others. 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf. 

That Jkins the vice o’ th’ top. Sbakefp. Mraffor Meaf. 
The wound was Jkinned ; but the ftrength of his thigh was 
not reftored. Dryden. 

It only patches up and Jkim it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or Jkinning over, is called cica¬ 
trization. Sharb’s Surgery. 

3> To cover fuperficially. 

What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 
Jkinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addijon. 

Skink. n.f. [pcenc, Saxon.] 

1. Drink; any thing potable. 

2. Pottage. 

Scotch /kink, which is a pottage of ftrong nouriffiment, is 
made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled • jel¬ 
ly alfo of knuckles of veal. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/iary. 

i o okink. v. n. [ycencan, Saxon.] To ferve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. 

Skinker, n.f. [from Jkink.] One that ferves drink. 

1 give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even now into 

S? h ,. an under filter ; one that never fpake other Env- 
bfh in his life, than eight (hillings and fix pence, and you are 
welcome, fir. Sbakefp. Aenry IV. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Lnes old Sym, the king of Jkinkers. Ben. Johnfon. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d : 

I he reconciler bowl went round the board, 

SktVv hlCh ’ ? n P t y ,< *> the rud tjkinker {till reftor’d. Dryden 

%: wt*■ —«A 

thelil! the “'“r %°! nes fou! > and difc barges a natty ichor, 

hard, viveVthe n fS ° f “f” 6 n '^ S rowin g^‘»«^ and 

1 to ive it the name of callous. />/?»•*’<■ c 

SKr- l A dea,er fcins w - 

SkiwTa- ”[{’ [fr X^' OT i ] Thequalityof beingfleinnv. 
flefh. ‘ } ’ t trom ■/*"'•] Confiding only of fkin; wanting 

it ^ er cho PPy finger laying; 

fe llp3 ; . Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

hurt the ^ullet h c ] lrtlIa S es of the windpipe fliould 

annularv’vrim h ” te " der ; “ d ° f 2 ^ fubftan «» 

annulary g„ftl es are not made round; but where the gul- 
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let touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ray on the Creation* 
His fingers meet 

In Jkinny films, and fhape his oary feet. Addifon’s Ovid. 

To SKIP. v. n. [ fquittire, Italian ; efquirer, French. I know 
not whether it may not come from fcape .] 

1. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to bound 
lightly and joyfully. 

Wasnotlfrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he found among 
thieves? For fince thou fpakeft of him, thou Jkippedfl for 
joy. Jtr. xlviii. 27* 

The queen, bound with love’s powerful’ft charm, 

Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm. 

About the room were Jkipping. Drayton. 

At fpur or fwitch no more he Jkipt , 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 

The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture ftray, 

Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackmore. 
John Jkipped from room to room, ran up {lairs and down 
flairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbutbn. Hifl. of J. Bull. 

Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 

And quick fenfations fiip from vein to vein. Pope’s Dunciad . 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former popes did 
wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the dona¬ 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefter of St. Peter’s patri¬ 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better to fkip over 
the matter in fa£l, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to peip over all fen- 
tences where he fpied a note of admiration at the end. Szvift. 

To Skip. v.a. [ efquirer, French.] To mifs; to pafs. 

Let not thy lword Jkip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an ufurer. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite Jkip it over, left we be accufed of over¬ 
ling it. Boyle. 

They who have a mind to fee the iffue may Jkip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. " Burnet. 

Skip, n, f [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curioully upon himfelf, fometimes fetching 
a little Jkip, as if he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfaken 

, Sidney. 

You will make fo large a Jkip as to call yourfelf from the 
land into the water. More’s Antidote againJl Atbeifm. 

Sk'ipjack. n.f [Jkip and jack.] An upflart. 

The. want of fhame or brains does not prefently entitle 
every little Jkipjack to the board’s end in the cabinet. L’Eftr. 

Ski pkennel. n. f [Jkip and kennel.] A lackey; a footboy. 

Skipper, n.f [fihipper, Dutch.] A fhipmafter or fhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too ? No, not I, fays 
th Ripper VEjirange. 

iNo doubt you will return very much improved.--Yes, 

refined like a Dutch Jkipper from a whale-filhing. Congreve . 

Ski ppet. n.f [Probably from fkiff.] A fmall boat. 

Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 

, By whom a littl ejkippet floating did appear. Fairy Queen. 

OKI rmish. n.f [from ys and carm, Welfh, the fhout of war* 
whence yfgarm, and yfgarmes, old Britifh words. Maes a naw 
Jg“ T fnes awnan, fays an ancient writer. Efcarmouche. French.] 

1 . A flight fight: Kfs than a fet battle. 

x X 7 P ne yes, afkirjnifh more there was 

With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 

Her fubjeas moft revolt. Philips’s Briton. 

2. A conteft; a contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 

r Y n 1CVer meet but there ’ s *&”**#> of wit. Sbakefp. 
1 nele Jkirmijkes expire not with the firft propugners of the 

opinions : they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then they 
loon have their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance, 
but .Mail the feud to pofterity. Way tf P J1\ 

% T? H r ”* Ee fearmoueber, French ; from the noun J 
1 o hght loofely; to fight in parties before or after the (hock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, they fkirmijh flill. Fairfax 
A gentleman volunteer, JkirmiJhing with the enemy beffore 
orceftyr, was run through his arm in the middle of the 

fcouWeT h 3 fW ° rd ’ 3nd ftl ° t W ‘ th 2 mu ^ et "bullet in the fame 
I’ll pafs by the little Jkirmi/hings on ehh VtffZlZ 

Saxon nn^' i [ThlS , W r 0rd ftems t0 be deriv “l from yen, 
,31 T r 2n ; Unlefs iC (ha11 be rather deduced from 
To W ! t0 rambls over ^ order to clear. 
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Send out more horfes, j fkirre the country round; 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T o Skirre. v. n. To fcour ; to feud ; to run in hafte. 

We’ll make them fleirre away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Ski'rret. n. f [ Jifarum , Latin.] A plant. 

It prpduces its flowers in an umbel, which confifts of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a role: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are lhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Miller. 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 
Skirt, n.f [ fkiorte , Swedilh.] 

1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpe& of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, fide fleeves and jkirts, round underborne with a bluifh 
tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
fhvt of his mantle, and it rent. l Sa. xv. 27. 

2. T he edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a fmall flirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the ftays before, and erodes the bread:, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. Addifon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He fbould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the fkirt of that un¬ 
quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ye mills, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecy Jkirts with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Milton. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmott flirts 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
The northern Jkirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conqucfts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the ftony and fandy 
defarts, through which no army can pafs. Temple. 

Upon the Jkirts 

Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

To Skirt, v. a. [from the noun.] To border; to run along 
the edge. 

Temple flirteth this hundred on the wade fide. Carcw. 
Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy foreds and with champions rich’d, 

With plenteous rivers and wide Jkirted meads. 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton. 

A fpacious circuit on the hill there flood. 

Level and wide, and Jkirted round with wood. Addifon. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [flyc, Danifh; fchew, Dutch.] 

1. Shy ; eafily frighted 

A rediff JkittiJh jade had gotten a trick of rifing, darting, 
and flying out at his own fhadow. L' Eft range. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hady; precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling flittijh fpirits, 

Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare. 

He dill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obdinater; 

And dill the JkittiJh er and loofer, 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clofer. Hudibras. 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men fleep in JkittiJh fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakefpeare. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are; 

Undaid and flittifl in all notions elfe. 

Save in the condant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Skittishly, adv. [from flittifl.] Wantonly; uncertainly; 
fickly. 

Ski'ttishness. n.f. [from flittifl.] Wantonnefs.; fickle- 
nefs. 

Skonce. n.f [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily fkonce , and 
bedirreth the utmod of his nimble dumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

Skreen, n. f [ eferan, eferein , French, which Minjhew derives 
from fecerniculum , Latin. Nimis violenter ut folet , fays Skin¬ 
ner, which may be true as to one of the fenfes; but if the fird 
fienfe of Jkreen be a kind of coarfe fieve or riddle , it may per¬ 
haps come, if not from cribrum , from feme of the defendants 
of cerno.] 

j. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 

A fkuttle or Jkreen to rid foil fro’ the corn; Tujfer. 

2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. 

3. Shelter; concealment. . 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal Jkreen ; 

Unknown to heav’n, and to myfelf unfeen. Dryden. 


To SkREEN. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons v.hen 

they fift fand for mortar. ° ’ Q 

2. To Ihade from fun or light, or Weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to Jkreen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Drxdtn 

The waters mounted up into the air : their interpofition be¬ 
twixt the earth and the fun Jkreen and fence off the heat 
otherwife infupportable. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory 

4», To (helter ; to protedf. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold fhield, and Jkreen'd Laertes’ fon, 

When the intuiting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philip 

He that travels with them is to Jkreen them, and get them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Locke 
His majefty encouraged his fubje&s to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards Jkreened them from punifhment. Spell 
The feales, of which the fcarf-fkin is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory ducSts of the miliary 
glands, and to Jkreen the nerves from external injuries. Ckeyne. 
Skue. adj. [Of this word there is found no fatisfa&ory deri¬ 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is moft ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this fkue pofture of the axis is a 
moft unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been erect 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. Bentley 

To Skulk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk'd behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 
SKULL, n.f [ fkiola , Iflandick; Jkatti , Iflandick, a head.] 

1, The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a confiderable cavitv, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
deprefled on its fides. The feveral pieces, of which the (kull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or laminae, be¬ 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek JWAoe, and in Latin mcditulliu/n. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourifh- 
ment of the bones. The tables are hard and folid, becaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater diftancc 
from one another. 'The external lamina is finooth, and co¬ 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife finooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield¬ 
ing. Quincy. 

Some lay in dead mens flulls\ and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakef R . III. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d Jkull within the brains. Dryden. 

2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scull. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them fwim in Jkulh 
orflhoals. Walton. 

Sku'llcap. n.f A headpiece. 

Sku'li.cap. n. f. [ caffida , Latin.] A plant. 

The florets are longifh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin¬ 
ing : the under leaf, for the moft part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 

SKY. n.f [. Jky , Daniffl.] 

1. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the Jky. Milton. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill’d the fkies. Rofcommon. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the fkies , 

Sink, or difperfe. Dryden s ten. 

2. The heavens. 

The thunderer’s bolt you know. 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shakefp. Cytnbehne . 

What is this knowledge but the fky ftol’n fire, . 

For which the thief ftill chain’d in ice doth fit. Davies- 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. Diy '- 1U 

3. The weather. . 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfvvcr with t 
covered body this extremity of the fkies. Shakefp- K e . 

Sky'ey. adj. [from fky. Not very elegantly formed.] D erc 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’ft, , 

Hourly afflicT Shakefp. Meofure for Mttj • 

i Sky'colour* 
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Sky 'coiour. n.f. [fky and colour. J An azure colour; the 

C °A U fo°uti t on ^ dear as water, with only a light touch of fly- 
colour, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous ttnfture of 

Sky'colouRED. adj. [fly and colour.] Blue; azure; like the 

^This your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are drefled in fkycoloured garments. Add. 
SkYdyed. adj. [fly and dye.] Coloured like the Iky. 

There figs, fkydyed , a purple hue difcloie. Tope. 

Sky'ed. adj. [from J'ky.] Envelloped by the fkies. This is un- 

ufual and unauthoriled. 

The pale deluge floats 

O’er the fky d mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thom fon. 

Sky'ish .adj. [from fky.] Coloured by the ether ; approaching 

the , 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pel ion, or the fkyijh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sky'lark. n.J'. [ fky and lark.] A lark that mounts and 

fwgs. 

He next proceeded to the fkylark, mounting up by a proper 
fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 

very eafy defeent. Spectator. 

Sky'light. n.f. [fky and light.] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the deling. .... 

A monftrous fowl dropt through the fkylight, near his wife’s 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

Skyrocket, n.f. [fky and rocket.] A kind of firework, 
which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a fkyrocket diicharged by an hand that is al¬ 
mighty. Addifon . 

Slab, n.f 

1. A puddle. Ainfworlh. 

2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble flab. 

Slab. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with flabber, 
or faver.] Thick; vifeous; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips j 
Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 


Make the gruel thick and flab. 


Shakefp. Macbeth 


1 


To Sla'bber. v. n. [ flabben, flabberen, Dutch.] 
j. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 

2. To filed or pour anything. 

To Sla'bber. v. a. 

1. To fmear with fpittle. 

H z Jabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
tongue. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

2 . To filed ; to fpill. 

The milk pan and cream pot fo flabber'd and foft, 

That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half loft. Tujfer . 

Sla'bberer. n.f. [from flabber.] He who flabbers. 

Sla'bby. adj. [The fame with flab.] 

1. 1 hick; vifeous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, flabby 
and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 

u ^ ed * IVifeman s Surge ry. 

2 . Wet; floody. 

When waggifh boys the ftunted befom ply. 

To rid the flabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 

SLACK, adj. [yleac, Saxon; flaken , Iflandick; y flack, Welfti; 
laxus, Latin.] ' 

1. Nottenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretaeus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
ay/tfei compreffion, for tear of exciting a convulfton. Arbuthn. 

2. Rerrufs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 

1 hus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward be flack, the alacrity 
and tervour of others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his foldiersyW and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treafon. Knolles. 

Nor were it juft, v/ould he refume that fhape, 

I nax flack devotion fnould his thunder Tcape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 

, N?/ “, al anJ P lunde . r > t0 grow flack. Hudibras. 

3 ’ Not violent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and flack: 
rtis nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Drxden 

awavt hei fljl i° f /^r d u Cd h ° pS fpoil many P° unds > h Y taking 
away their pleafant fmeil. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

4 - Relaxed; weak; not holding faft. * 

All his joints relax’d : 

rom hisyZ ack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 

To Sla^k dr ° P f d ’ and aU thC taded r ° feS flled ‘ Milton. 

To Sla'cken. ) v ’ ?lm [ft° m the adjetSlive. 

T o ^ remifs; to neglefl. 

it. le ‘ ! thou ^ vow a v °w unto the Lord, flack not to pay 

Deutr. xxiii. 21. 
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2 ’ b t Ut it appears to be cold; 

buTwater Lcites it again, whereby 
fine powder. 

3. To abate. . 

Whence thefe raging fires < 

Will flacken, if his breath ftir not their flames. Mitten. 

4. To languifh ; to fail; to flag* Ainjwortlu 

To Slack. 7 

To Sla'cken. ) 

1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 

Ah generous youth, that wifh forbear; . 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our flacken d fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden* 

2 . To relax; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs reipire; 

This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins. 

And makes the body to advance, retire, / 

To turn or flop, as {he them flacks or ftrains. Davies. 

Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 

Taught* nor to flack nor ftrain its tender firings. . Pope • 

3. To eafe; to mitigate. Philips feans to have ufed it by mil- 
t ? U fQ£* j 1 ci he • 

Men/ having been brought up at home under a ftricl rule of 
duty, always reftrained by fharp penalties from lewd beha¬ 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now flacked, they grow more loofe. Spenfer. 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or flack the pain 
Of this ill manfton. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man-might flack 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. Philips. 

4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 

My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm confcience; which {hall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me flack no pace. Ben. Johnf 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they flack their courfe. Milt . 

5. To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a motion, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go flower 
than make him ftand ftill. Bacon . 

This dodtrine muft fuperfede and flacken all induftry and en¬ 
deavour, which is the loweft degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted by Chrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton . 

Balls of this metal flack'd Atlanta’s pace, 

And on the am’rous youth beftow’d the race. Waller: 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line : the other flackcns his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dryden. 

6. To relieve ; to unbend. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares, 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. 

7. To with-hold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity hold his vir¬ 
tue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefp. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with allies, and let it ftand ’till 
rain comes to flack the lime; then fpread them together. Mart . 

9. To negledh 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance . 

From thofe that {he calls fervants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to flack ye, 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 

He flacks not. Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

10. To reprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 

I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and flacken'd ’em to arms. Addifn. 
Slack, n.f [from the verb To flack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in fmall parts. 

Sla'ckly. adv. [from flack.] 

1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 

2. Negligently; remifsly. 

1 hat a king s children fhould be fo convey’d, 

So flackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow 


That could not trace them. 


Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Slackness. 
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Slackness, n.f [from flack.] 

I. Loofenefs; not tightnefs. 
l. Negligence; inattention j remiffnefs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and flacknfs of men may not caule the com¬ 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand Jlacknefs. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

From man’s effeminate Jlacknefs it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place 

By wifdom, and fuperior gifts receiv’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Want of tendency. 

When they have no difpofition to {hoot out above their lips, 
there is a flatknefs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef¬ 
fected. IS harp's Surgery . 

4. Weaknefs; not force j not intenfenefs. 

Through the Jlacknefs of motion, or long banifhment from 
the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
Slag. n. f. The drofs or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glafies of metal may be of dif¬ 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
obferved about the glafs or Jlag of copper. Boyle. 

Slaie. n.f. A weaver’s reed. Ainfworth . 

Slain. The participle paffive of flay. 

The Jlain of the Lord (hall be many. If lxvi. 16. 

The king grew vain. 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew the 
Jlain. Dryden. 

To Slake, v. a. [from flacky Skinner ; from fock , Iflandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye.’] 

1. To quench j to extinguifh. 

He did always ftrive 

Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore, 

And Jlake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Fa. Queen. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It could not jlake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shakef. AT. VI. 
She with her cold hand flakes 

His fpirits, the fparks of life, and chills his heart. Crafhaw. 
From lulus’ head 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed; 

Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 

To quench the facred lire, and flake his hair. Dryden. 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches fhake, 

And with the cryftal ftream their thirft at pleafure flake. 

Blacbnore's Creation . 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 

Amidft the running ftream he flakes his thirft. Addif. Cato. 

2. It is ufed of lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To flack or Jlake lime be to powder or quench it. 

That which he faw happened to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to flake it. Woodward. 

To Slake, v. n. [This is apparently from flack.] To grow 
lefs tenfe ; to be relaxed. 

If {he the body’s nature did partake. 

Her ftrength would with the body’s ftrength decay; 

But when the body’s ftrongeft finews flake y 
Then is the foul moft aeftive, quick, and gay. Davies. 
To Slam. v. a. [leina, Iflandick ; Jchlagen, Dutch.] Toflaugh- 
ter; to crufh. A word not ufed but in low converfation. 

To SLA'NDER. v. a. [<fclaundrie , French ; fcandalum , Latin.] 
To cenfure falfely; to belie. 

Slander Valentine 

With falftiood, cowardice, and poor defeent. Shakefpeare. 
He hath flandered thy fervant unto the king. 2 Sa. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and flander¬ 
ing it. Whitgifte. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade. 

By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade ; 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal, 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 

Of all her dears fhe never Jlander d one, 

But cares not if a thoufand are undone. Dryden. 

Sla'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. Falfe invedtive. 

When Jlanders do not live in tongues; 

When cut-purfes come not to throngs. Shak. K. Lear. 

Since that, we hear he is in arms. 

We think not fo ; 

Yet charge the conful with our harms. 

That let him go: 

So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 

And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of flandtr, Ben. fohnfon's Catiline. 

2. Difgrace; reproach. 

"Thou Jlander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 

Thou loathed iflfue of thy father’s loins. Shakefp. R, III, 


3. Difreputation ; ill name. 

You Ihall not find me, daughter. 

After the Jlander of moft ftep-mothers, 

Ill-ey’d unto you. ^ . 

Sla'nderer. n.f [from Jlander.] One who belies anoth^ 
one who lays falfe imputations on another. tner > 

In your fen-ants fuffer any offence againft yourfdf rathe, 
than againft God : endure not that they fhould be rail* 
jlanderers, tell-tales or lowers of diffenfion. T*!** 

Thou {halt anfwer for this, thou flandercr. 
Sla'nderous. adj. [from Jlander.] r ^ dai% 

1. Uttering reproachful falfhoods. 

What king fo ftrong 

Can tie the gall up in the Jlanderous tongue ? Shake r tea ■ 
To me belongs Jt ,e ' 

The care to fhun the blaft of fland'rous tongues : 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. p ot 

2. Containing reproachful falfhoods; calumnious. ° t% 

I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de¬ 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their Jlanderous uni 

truths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 

To cafe ourfelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak. J id. Cal 
As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy' 
fo by detraction and a Jlanderous mifreport he {huts the fame m 
his bed friends. ££ 

Slanderously, adv. [fromJlanderous.] Calumniouflv; with 
falfe reproach. 7 5 

I may the better fatisfy them who obje£ thefe doubts, and 
flanderoufly bark at the courfes which are held againft that trai- 
terous earl and his adherents. Spenfer on Ireland. 

They did flanderoufly object. 

How that they durft not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniels Civil War. 

Slang. The preterite of fling. 

David Jiang a ftone, and fmote the Philiftine. 1 Sa. xvii. 
Slank. n f An herb. Ainfworth. 

SLANT. | adj. [from flanghe , a ferpent, Dutch. Skinner. } 
SLA'NTING. 3 Oblique; not direCt; not perpendicular. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhodc, 

Tine the flant lightning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The fun round the globe deferibes th’ ./Equator line, 

By which wife means he can the whole furvey 
With a direCl or with a flanting ray. 

In th^fucceffion of a night and day. Blachnore. _ 

Sla'ntly. ladv. [from flant.] Obliquely; not perpendi- 
Sla'ntwise. 3 cularly; Hope. 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet flantwife afleep. 1 uffer's Hujband. 
SLAP. n. f. [fchlap, German.] A blow. Properly with the 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than {harp. 

The laugh, the flap, the jocund curfe go round. Tbomfon. 
Slap. adv. [from the noun.] With a fudden and violent blow. 
Peg’s fervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 
the warehoule, then ftrait went the yard flap over their 
noddle. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

To Slap. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 

Hereftroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 

Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 

Sla'pdash. inter j. [from flap 2mdi dafh.] All at once: as any 
thing broad falls with a Jlap into the water, and dajhes it about, 
A low word. 

And yet, flapdafb , is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein. Prior, 

To Slash, v. a. [flafa, to ftrike, Iflandick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

2. To lafli. SlaJh is improper. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flaflo 
The vig’rous fteeds that drew his lord’s calafti, 

To Peggy’s fide inclin’d. King' 

To Slash, v. n. To ftrike at random with a fword; to lay 
about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and flajhing at their idle {hades. Fairy Queai> 
Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book, 

Like flajhing Bentley with his defp’rate hock, * c P e ' 

Slash, n.f. [from the verb,] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received fome cuts and fiafhes that had drawn 
blood. ckrmdm. 

2. A cut in cloath. 

What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s fnip and nip, and cut, and flifti an & flajb^ 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s {hop. Shakefpeffl*• 

A Diftinguifb’d 
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Diftingiiiffi’d JlaJhes deck the great, 
j\ s each excels in birth or ftate : 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler; _ 

'Fhe kind’s own body was a fumplcr. 

* atch n f. [A fea term.] The middle part 01 a rope or 

S ,bk that hangs down loofe. 

flATF »■/ [from fit fate is in fome “untiesa crack; of 
tm fllefluk, French.] A grey foffile ftone, eafily 
broken into thin plates, which are ufed to cover houles, or to 

W T foliate cannot be fo truly drawn upon a fate as it is con¬ 
ceived in the mind. Gr ™ 5 fl' noL 

A f m all piece of a flat fate the ants laid over the . hole of 

their neft, when they forefaw it would rain. Addijon s Sp.fi. 
To Slate, v. a. [from the noun. J To cover the root; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

Would raife a houfe about two {lories* 

A Ivrick. ode would flate. . Swift. 

Sla'teR. n.f [from flate.] One who covers with flates or 

tiles 

Sla'ttern. n. f. [ flaetti , Swedifh. ] A woman negligent, 

not elegant or nice. 

Without the raffing of which lum. 

You dare not be fo troublefome 
To pinch the flat terns black and blue. 

For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 

We mav always obferve, that a goffip in politicks is a flat- 
tem in her family. Addijon s Freeholder . 

'The fallow {kin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make a Jlattern of a flut. Dryden. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 

The new-fcour’d manteau and the flattern air. Gay. 

Sla'ty. 'adj. [from flate.] Having the nature of flate. 

All the ftone that is flaty, with a texture long, and parallel 
to the ftteof the ftratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori-~ 
zontaliy; and, if placed in any other polition, ’tis apt to give 
way, ftart, and burft, when any confiderable weight is laid 
uoon it. Woodward on Fojflls. 

SLAVE, n.f [efclave, French. It is faid to have its original 
from the Slavi, or Sclavonians, fubdued and fold by frit Ve¬ 
netians.] One mancipated to a mafter; not a freeman ; a 
dependant. 

The banifli’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a Jlave. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou that waft feal’d in thy nativity 

The Jlave of nature, and the fon of hell. Shakefp * R. III. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably. MMtoni 

Slaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Waller. 

The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
now, they being generally flaves, and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. ' South. 

PerfpecKve a painter muft not want; yet without fubjedling 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become flaves of it. Dryden. 
To-morrow, flaould we thus exprefs our friendftlip, 

Each might receive a Jlave into his arms: 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft; 

That e’er fhall rife on Roman liberty. Adclifln's Cato. 

To Slav e. v. n. [from the noun ] i o drudge; to moil; to 
toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

^The men Ihould (lave at cards from morn to night. Swift: 
SLAVER, n.f. [faliva, Latin; fl^fa^ Iflandick.] Spittle 
running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a pafl'age, that a toid communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and flaver of its 
mouth, which will not confift with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the leam’u are right, 

Tt is the flaver kills, and not the bite. ^ Po’. e, 

To SlaVer. v. n. [from the noun.] 

!• To be fmeared with fpittle. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falftiood as with labour. Shakefp. 
2. To emit fpittle. 

Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a flavering eood- 
morrow to the two ladies. " sidne . 

Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and flaver it, 

In vain, againft the people’s fav’rite ? Swift. 

o ola'ver. a. 'I'o fmear with drivel. 

7' w * 1 ? c ^ fhe Have he mouths it more and more, 

' Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o’er. Dr, den'. 

laverer. n.f [jlabbaerd, Dutch ; from flaver.] One who 
cannot hold his fpittle; a driveller; an ideot. 

la very n.f. [from Jlave] Servitude; the condition of a 
Have; the offices of a (lave. 

If my diffentings were out of errour, w.-aknefs, or obfti- 
nacy in me, yet no man can think it other than the bi-ukc and 
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method o f flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate ob- 

SLAUGHTER, n.f [onj-lau 5 T, Saxon, from j-iaejan, f!e 3 an, 
" to lirikh or kill.] Maffacre; deftruaion by the fword. 

Sinful Macduff, 

They were all ftruck for thee \' 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, .. 

fW] faaghter on their fotils. . . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

. On each hand faughtr and gigantick deeds. Milton, 
The pair you fee, ^ 

Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 

But when they leave the ftiady realms of night, 

With mortal heat each other fhall purfue : . ■ . 

What wars, what wounds, what flaughter iba.. enfuer Dry a. 
To SlaVchter. v. a. [from the noun.] To maliacre; to 

flay ; to kill with the fword. ^ L 

Your caftle is furpriz’d, your wife and babes .. 

Savagely flaughter'd. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Slaughterhouse, n.f [flaughter and houfe.] IIoui~ 1 
which beafts are killed for the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a flaughterboufe < 

For I am {lift’d with the fmell of fin. Shakefpeare. 

Slaughterman, w./ [jflaughfer and man.] One employed 

in killing. • 

The mad mothers with their howls confus d 

Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod’s bloody huntin gflaughtermen. Shak. Hen. V, 
Ten chas’d by one, 

Are now each one the flaughter man of twenty. ShakcJpcat e. 

See, thou fight’ft againft thy countrymen ; 

And join’ll with them, will be th y flaughter men. Shah. //.VI. 
Sla ughterous, adj. [from flaughter.] Deftruclive; mui- 

dereus. . 

I have fupt full with horrours: 

Direnefs familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakef. Macbeth. 

SlaVish. adj. [from Jlave.] Servile; mean; bafe; depen¬ 
dant. 

A thing 

More fiavifh did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave. 

Which, like your affes, and your dogs and mules. 

You ufe in abjedl and in fiavifh part, 

Bccaufe you bought them. Shak. Merchant cf Vmice, 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme God, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as fiavifh officers of vengeance. 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffail’d. Milton. 

Thofe are the labour’d births of flavifl) brains j 
Not the effedl of poetry, but pains. Denham . 

. Slavijh bards our mutual loves rehearfe 
In lying ftrains and ignominious verfe. . Prior . 


ylean, Sax. flachten , Dutch, to ftrike.] To kill; to butcher; 
to put to death. 

Her father’s brother 

Would be her lord ; or {hall I fav her Uncle ? 

Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle ? Shak. R. IIL 
Tyrant, {hew thy face: 

if thou hidfr.Jlain, and with no Broke of mind. 

My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ftill Shakefp . 

The deadly-handed Clifford (lew my ftced. Shak. H. VI. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that Were fain for 
the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 

Thus there was killing of young rind old, and flaying of 
virgins and infants. 2 Mac. v. 1 7. 

Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16: 

Wrath killcth the foolifh man, and envy flayeth the filly 
one. job v. 2. 

They flew ten thoufand men. ’J u <dg- i. 4. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 

All much lamented, all in battl zJlain. Dryden's Mn. 

■ Abraham 

By blood and battles muft his pow’r maintain!., 

And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 

Sla'yer. n.f. [from flay.] Killer; murderer; deftroyer. 
Witnefs the guiltlefs blood poured oft on ground ; 

The crowned often flain, the flayer crown’d. Fairy Queeni 
They flew thofe that were flayers of their countrymen. Abb . 

The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 

With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay; 

And grim as when he breath’d his fullen foul away. Dryden. 
Sleave. n.f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning: 
fleave filk is explained by Gou'dman floccus fericus , a lock of filk 5 
and the women ftill lay fleave the filk , for untwifl it. Airifworth 
H G c st h 
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calls a weaver’s fhuttle or reed a flay. To Jlcy is to- part a 
twift into Tingle fibres.] 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 

The banks with daffodillies disihc 

O 

With grafs like feave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
Sleazy, adj. [often written / leezy .] Weak; wanting fub- 
ftance.' This Teems to be of the Tame race v/ith feave , of from 
to Jlcy. 

Sled, n.f \_fczd, Danifh 5 flidde , Dutch,] A carriage’drawn 
without wheels. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 

Thefe all hiuft be prepar’d. Dry den. 

Sle'dded. aelj. [from fed.~\ Mounted on a fled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 

He fmote the fedded Polack on the ice. Shakefpeare. 

Sledge, n.f [yleeg, Saxon; feggia, Iflandick.] 

1. A large heavy hammer. 

They him fpying, both with greedy force, 

At once upon him ran, and him befet, 

With ftrokes of mortal ffeel, without remorfe. 

And on his fhield likeifon fledges bet. Fairy ffjhicen. 

The painful fmith, with force of fervent heat. 

The hardeft iron Toon doth mollify. 

That with his heavy Jledge he can it beat, 

And fafhion to what he it lift apply Sp'enfer. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by under workmen, when the work 
is not of the largcft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
Out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
dom lift their hammer higher than their head. Moron. 

Ariftotle aferibes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion ; but 
it would follow that the quick ftroak of a light hammer fhould 
be of greater efficacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great fedge. Wilkin's Mathematical Magick. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low wheels ; properly 
a fed . See Sled. 

In Lancafhire, they ufe a Tort of fedge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mort. 
SlEEk. n.f p/ leych , Dutch.] Smooth; nitid ; gloffy. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek- headed men, and fuch as deep a-nights. Shakefpeare. 
Envy ! 

How eagerly ye follow my difgraee. 

As if it fed ye; and how feek and wanton 

Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they. 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim’d, 

More feek'd, more Toft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Johnfon . 

What time the groves were clad ip green. 

The fields all dreft in flowers, 

And that the feek- hair’d nymphs were feen. 

To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 

The pureft pafteboard, with a feek ftone rub fmooth, and 
as even as you can. Peacham. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and feek enamel’d neck. 

Fawning. AAiltons Paradife hofl. 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow feck. 

That would have made Quintilian ftare and galp. Milton . 
Thy head and hair are feek, 

And then thou kemb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden . 

So feek her fkin. To faultlefs was her make, 

Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee To fair a rival. Dryden. 

To Sleek, v. a. [from the adjeeftive.] 

1. To comb fmooth and even. 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her Toft alluring locks. Milton . 

2. To render Toft, fmooth, or gloffy. 

Gentle my lord, feek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to night. Shatcefp. 
She does feek 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. fohnjon s Catiline. 

A fheet of well feskecl marble paper did not caft any of its 
diftindl colours upon the wall. Boyie. 

The perfuaftve rhetorick 

That feek'd his tongue, and won fo much on Eve, 

So little here, nay loft. ? Milton. 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh d gold, 

Odour divine ! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth fkin, and feent theinowy limbs. Pope. 
Sleekly, advi [fromj^.] Smoothly; gloflily. 

Let their heads be feekly comb’d, and their blue coats brufh d. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
To Sleep, v. n. [fepan, G othick ; yleepan, §*xon; faepr.n> 
Dutch.] 

1. To take reft, by fufpenfton of the mental powers. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall feep out; the reft I’ll whiflle. Shakefp. 

2 


' ST'Ej Hg 

Where’s Pede ?—go you, and whereyou find a toaiL 
That, ere (he feep, hath thrice her prayers, faid, ~ • 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; ' . 

S cep fhe as found as carelefs infancy; <• lc ' Q' 

But thofe that feep , and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, (boulders, Tides, and 

ShakefpSprf s Merry Wives oflVmdkrf. 
If the man be poor, thou (halt not/Z^a.with his pledg ^h’eut‘ 
Sleep on now, and take your reft; behold the hour is a * 

h a 1: d. ^ Alaith-. xxvi, 1: 

Peace, good reader ! do not weep; 

Peace ! the lovers are aficep: 

They, fvveet turtles ! folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tic. 

Let them feep, let them feep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn* 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never feep in night. Crojhaw 

Thofe who at anv time feep without dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy with¬ 
out their knowing it. J oc l 

2. To reft ; to be motionlefs. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon’d clown in chines of beef ere thou feep in thy iheath, I 
befeech Jove on my knees thou mayft be turned into hob¬ 
nails. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

How fweet the moonlight feeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears. Sbakejpeare's Mcrch. of Venice, 

The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the different blows; then fhootsamain, 

Till counterbuff’d fhe flops, and feeps again. Dryden. 

3. To live thoughtlefsly. 

We feep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful fenfe of it. /Itterbury. 

4. To be dead; death being a ftate from which man will fome 
time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which feep in Jefus will God bring with him. 1 7 htjj. 

A perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we cannot raife 
from the grave ; though he only feeps untQ God, who can 
raife from the chamber of death. Aylifes Barergm. 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 

Pleav’n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have fept upon 
This bold, bad man. Sbakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 

You ever 

Have wifh’d the feeping of this bufineff, never 
Defir’d it to be ftirr’d. Shakefpeare' s Henryk Iff 

Sleep, n. f. [from the verb.] Repofe; reft; fufpeniion of the 
mental powers ; (lumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry deep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murderfeep the innocent//^; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d lleeve of care ; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe, 

Chief nourifher in life’s feaft. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to feep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noife 
hinder Jleep', and darknefs furthereth feep. Bacon. 

Beafts that deep in winter, as wild bears, during their Jlap 
wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bacon. 

His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 

And fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invadmgfeep.* Dryden. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos'd the god, 

And in his hand the feep compelling rod. Dryden. 

Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in feep,, anJare 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or fome pa^ 1 
forces the mind to perceive it. ^ 

Slee'per. n.f [from feep.] 

1. One who deeps; one who is not awake. 

Sound mufick; come my queen, take hand with 111 e ’ 

whereon thefe fleeteis be. Sharfr 


And rock the ground 


What’s the bulinefs, 

That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley ^ • . 

The feepers of the houfe ? Shakefpeare ■> ‘ f L l\ 

In fome countries, a plant which fhutteth in the 
openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon, f e ‘ 
habitants fay is a plant that fbepeth 7 here be fecj f.ei 5 

then ; for almoft all flowers do the like. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more.contain ryden. 

7 han a fpy taken, and a Jleepcr (lain. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, nor feeper, ^ 

tlifeipline his fenfes, and exert his.mind: every woi 1 
dertakiog requires both. ^ 


* 
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4 lazy inactive drone. 

3 ' That'which lies dormant, or without efteS. 

3 • T et penal laws, if they have been jleepg of , lon S- °J ‘ f 
„ rcwn unfit for the prefent time, be by wife judges confined 

in the execution, 
a Afifli. Ai-fwrth. 

SiEE'PXLt. adv. [homfiapy .J 
j' [)rowfi!y; with defife to deep* 

2 ’ rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envv calleth at novelty, than to go on fafeiy mdfhpijy in 
the eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigh . 

0 .[up. would make us believe that Luther in thefe actions 

nrcended to authority, forgetting what he had feepily ov.ned 
I clore Aiterbury. 

Sleepiness, n.f. [from ferpyf] Drowfinefs; difpofition to 

ileep ; inability to keep awake. „ 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great feepinejs , and is the molt 

ill boding fvmptom of a fever. Arbuthmt . 

Sleepless, adj. [from feep ] Wanting deep. 

The field 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos d. 

Though after feeplefs night. Milton's Par adife Lojt. 

While penlive poets painful vigils keep, 

Sleeplefs themfeives to give their readers ileep. Pope. 

Slee'py. adj. [from feep.] 

1. Drowfy ; difpofed to deep. 

2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 

They muft lie there Go, carry them and finear 
The feepy grooms with blood. Shak fpeare's Macbeth. 

She wak’d her feepy crew. 

And rifing hafty, took a lhort adieu. Dryden. 

3. Soporiferous; fomniferous; caufing deep. 

We will give you feepy drinks, that your fenfes unintelli¬ 
gent of our infufficiencc, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the jleepy drench 
Of.that forgetful lake benumb not (fill. Milton. 

I deeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phy- 
ficians had mingled a feepy potion in the wine. Gulliver. 
Sleet, n.f [perhaps from the Danifh, fet.] A kind of fmooth 
fmall hail or fnow, not falling in flakes, but (ingle particles. 
Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet. 

The midfnoft battles haftning up behind, 

Who view, far off, the (form of falling_y 7 ^/. 

And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden . 

Perpetual feet and driving fnow 
Obfcure the Ikies, and hang on herds below. 

Huge oxen (land inclos’d in wintry walls 
Of fnow congeal'd. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours be¬ 
came cooler; next fe\ then fnow, and ice, and froft* 

Cheyne. 

To Sleet. v. n. [from the noun.] To fnow in fmail par¬ 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 

SleeTy. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet* 

Sleeve, n. f [flip, Saxon.] 

i* 1 he part of a garment that covers the arms. 

Once my well-waiting eyes efpy’d my treafurfe, 

With feeves turn’d up* loofe hair, and breaft enlarjed. 

Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, meafurel Sidney. 
I he deep fmock feeve , which the Irifti women ufe, they 
%> wa s old Spanifh; and yet that fhould feem rather to be 
an old Englifli fafhion : for in armory, the fafhion of the 
Manche, which is given in arms, being nothing elfe but a 
Jjeeve, is fafhioned much like to that feeve. And knights, 
in ancient times, ufed to wear their miftrefs’s or love's feeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the feeve of the fair 
maid of Afteloth in a tourney. Spenfer's Ireland. 

lour hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your feeve unbutton’d, 
your fhoe untied, demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 

You would think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
J^eve- band, and the work about the fquare on’t. Shakefpeare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with w\dcfeeves and a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

^ 1 heir hoods and feeves the fame. ° Dryden. 

~\vrT’- T f ° me P rovinces > Unifies a knot or fkein of filk’ 

,u r „ 1S Y f ' ims ver y P^bably fuppofed to be its meaning in 
toe following paffage. [See Sleave.] 

Methought 1 heard a voice cry, deep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder deep ; the innocent Keep; 
bleep that knits up the ravell’d feeve of care, 

Phe birth of each day’s life Shakefpeare. 

, ."^ f Dutch » fignifies a cover; any thing fpread over • 

V A~ K ^ eems ro tl,c f en f e o{r ■ fewe in the proverbial phrafe* 

brace of (harpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 

Srln 1 L ,, L'Ef range. 

ten know themfeives utterly void of thofe qualities which 

].. J mpuae,n Sycophant aferibes to them, and in his feeve 

South's Sermons . 


1 

o* 


- lycopnant ate 

Hughs at them for believing. 
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John laughed heartily in his .fleeve at the pride of the erquire, 
J Arbuthnot s Pli/r. oj John hull. 

a. To hang on a feeve-, to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or fhould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, to. 
afk why we fhould hang our judgment upon the church s 
Peeve, and why in matters of orJers more than in matters of 

dotfrine. Hooker ' 

5. [Lolligo, Latin.] A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Slee'ved. adj. [from feeve.] Having fleeves. 

Slee'veless. adj. [from feeve.] 

i t Wanting fleeves ; having no fleeves. 

His deaths were ftrange, though coarfe, and oxack, tho 

bare ; 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ’twas now, fo much ground was feen. 

Become tufFtaffaty. Donne. 

They put on long feevelefs coats of home-fpun cotton. 

Sandys* 

Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Grave mummers ! fleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs otners. Pope. 

2. Wanting reafonablenefs ; wanting propriety ; wanting fo- 
lidity. [This fenfe, of which the word has been long pof- 
feffed, I know not well how it obtained ; Skinfier thinks it pro¬ 
perly livelef or lifelefs: to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
I know not what better to fuggeft. Can it come from feeve , 
a knot, or skein and fo fignify unconnefied, hanging ill to¬ 
gether ? or from feeve , a cover; and therefore means plainly 
abfurd ; foolifh without palliation?] 

1 his feevelefs tale of tranfubftantiaiion was brought into 
the world by that other fable of the multiprefence. Halid 
My landlady quarrelled with him for lending every one of 
her children on & fei-uelejs errand, as fhe calls it. Spectator. 

Sleight, n. f. [flagd, cunning, Iflandick.] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice; as height of hand ; the 
tricks of a juggler. "This is often written, but lefs properly, 
f’ght. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
forefight, left cur fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 
feights. Hooker . 

Fair Una to the red crofs knight 
Betrothed is with joy ; 

Though falfe Dueffa it to bar. 

Her falfe fleights do employ. Fairy Ffhieen* 

Upon the corner of the moon. 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound $ 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that diftill’d by magick f eights. 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare's Adacbeth. 

Out ftept the ample fize 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes’fon. 
That crafty one as huge in fleight. Chapman . 

She could not fo convey 
The maffy fubftance of that idol great. 

What f eight had fhe the ardens to betray ? 

What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat ? Fairf. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever feights, none would fufpicious mark. 

As from his wit, and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. _ Milton: 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

As lookers on feel moft delight. 

That leaft perceive the juggler’s f eight. Hudibras. 

Good humour is but a Jieight of hand, or a faculty mak¬ 
ing truths look like appearances* or appearances like truths. 

L' Efl range. 

When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour 
the fight , when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 

us * , Dryden. 

While innocent he fcorns ignoble flight. 

His honeft friends preferve him by a feight. Sivift. 

Sleine. n. f [This word is apparently mifprinted for feine.] 
Is a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land by two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch fifh as lighteth 
within his precindh Carew. 

Slender, adj. [ finder, Dutch.] 

1. I hin ; fmall in circumference compared with the lenoth * 

not thick. ' 0 ’ 

So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow’d ; half {looping toTupport 
E.ich flow’r of fender ftalk. 

2. Small in the waiii; having a fine fhape. 

What fender youth bedew’d with liquid odours. 

Courts thee on.rofes in fome pleafant cave. Milton. 

beauteous Helen (bines among the reft. 

Tall, fender, ftraight, with all the graces bleft. Dryden. 

3 * Not 


Milton. 
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ot bulky; flight; not ftrong. 

Love in thefe labyrinths his Haves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in J,lender chains. 

4. Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 

\ et they, who claim the general aflent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentence upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, muft have fpecial regard, that their firft founda¬ 
tions and grounds be more than Jlender probabilities. Hooker. 
Where joy moft revels, grief doth mod lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on jlender accident. Shakejpeare. 
Pofitively to define that feafon, there is no Jlender difficul¬ 
ty. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is a very Jender comfort that relies upon this nice diftin- 
<ftion, between things being troublefome, and being evils ; 
when all the evil of affliction Ires in the trouble it creates to 
us. TWotfon. 

5. Sparing; lefs than enough : as, a Jender efiate and Jlender 
parts. 

At my lodging. 

The word: is this, that at fo Jender warning, 

You’re like to have a thin and Jender pittance. Sbakejp. 

In obftrudlions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
Jender , thin, diluting. Arbutlmot. 

6. Not amply fupplied. 

The good Oftorius often deign’d 

To grace my Jender table with his prefence. Philips. 

Sle'nderly. adv. [from Jender .] 

1. Without bulk. 

2. Slightly ; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to be Jenderly regarded. Hayward. 

Jf 1 have done well, it is that which I defired ; but \$Jen¬ 
derly and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac. 
Sle'kdekness. n.J. [from Jender .] 
j. Thinnefs; fmallncfs of circumference. 

Small whidles give a found becaufe of their extreme Jen- 
dernefs , whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

Bacon s Natural Hijory. 
Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers ; that is from the JenderneJs of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the Tides of the 
grofier lateral branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 

2. Want of bulk or drength. 

It is preceded by a fpitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a proje&ile motion, with JenderneJs 
and weaknefs of the veflels. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

3, Slightnefs; weaknefs; inconfiderablenefs. 

The JenderneJs of your reafons againft the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that muft of neeefflty follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. IVhitgifte. 

A Want of plenty. 

Slept. The preterite of Jeep. 

Silence! coeval with eternity. 

Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 

'Twas one vaft nothing all, and all Jept fad: in thee. Pope. 
Slew.' The preterite of Jay. 

He dew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greated prin¬ 
ces, out of the country. Knolles's Hijory of the Turks. 

ToSley. v. n. [See to Sleave.J To part or twid into 
threads. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
fley'd. filk? Sbakejp care. 

To Slice, v n. [yhtan, Saxon.J 
j. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but Jicing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys's Journey. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pikes 2nd firing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excel-, 
lent temper. Hayward. 

2. To cut into parts. 

Nature lod one by thee, and therefore mud 
Slice one in two to keep her number jud. Cleavcland. 

3. To cut off. 

When hungry thou dood’d daring, like an oaf, 

I Jic'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 

4. To cut ; to divide. 

Ambitious princes and tyrants Jice the earth among them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Eaith. 
Slice. n.J. [plite, Saxon; from the verb.] 

1 . A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
To as you may make them \rather in Jices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becaufe in 
cutting a fliee or two it will wipe itfelL Swift. 

He from out the chimney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely, from the fatted fide. 

Cut out large Jices to be fry’d. Swift. 


J cpe. 


2. A broad piece. 

Then clap four Jices of pilafter on’t, 

That lac’d with bits of rudick, makes a front. 

3. A broad head fixed in a handle ; a peel; a fpatula. 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the {lice 
of apothecaries, with which they fpread plaiflers. Hakewdl 
When burning with the iron in it, with th efice, clap the 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to keep the heat in. Max 
Slick, adj. [ Jickt , Dutch. See Sleek.] 

Glafs attracts but weakly ; fome Jick dones, and thick gl a f. 
Tes indifferently. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Slid. The preterite of f ide. 

At fird the filent venom f id with eafe, 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden's /Eneid 
Sli'dden. The participle paflive of fide. 

Why is this people Jidden back, by a perpetual backflid- 

in g- ? # Jtr. viii. 5, 

To Sli'dder. v. n. [Jidderen , Dutch.] To Hide with inter¬ 
ruption. 

Go thou from me to fate, 

Now die : with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Stidd'ring through clotted blood. Drydtn. 

To Slide, v. n. fid, preterite; Jidden , participle paff. [phaan 
yliben&e, Aiding, Saxon ; Jijden , Dutch ; yf-litbe , Welfh.] 

1. To pals along fmoothly; to flip; to glide. 

Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a finooth body, 
but communicate with the fpirits in the pores 'of the body. 

Bacon's Natural hijory, 
Ulyffes, Stheneieus, T [fonder fide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 

2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather f ide than run by her, 
led thou fhould ft make her legs flip Horn her. Sidney, 

Smooth Jiding without dep. Milton, 

He that once Tins, like him that Jides on ice, 

Goes Twiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 

Though confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone o’er, 
He Jides on Tmoothly, and looks back nc more. Drydtn. 

3. To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou Jlidt 
not by it. Ecclus xxviii. 26. 

4. To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
laid or did, but with a calm careleffnefs, letting every thing 
fide juftly, as we do by their fpeeches, who neither in mat¬ 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved progreffion. 

Thou (halt 

Hate all, fhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht flefh fide from the bone. 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakejpeare, 

Then no day void ofblifs, of pleafure leaving, 

Ages fhall fide away without perceiving. Drydtn. 

Refcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Dryaen. 

Their eye Jides over the pages, or the words flide over their 
eyes, and vanifli like a rhapfody of evening ta’e*. Watts. 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have flid into thofe brutifh immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firft practical notions and 
diclates of right reafon. South. 

7. To pafs without difficulty or obftrudlion. 

Such of them fhould be retained as fide eafily of themfelves 
into Englifh compounds, without violence to the ear. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfw’ring parts {hall fide into a whole; 

Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. * 

8 . To move upon the ice by a fingle impulfe, without change 

of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Jl.de. 

9. To fall by errour. i t 

The difcovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours can^ 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of t MV> 
which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it is the Ids 
fide into any errour. 

10. To be not firm. 

Ye fair I Thorn [on. 

Be greatly cautious of your Jiding hearts. 0 J 

11. To pafs with a free and gentle courfe or flow. 

To Slide, v. a. To put imperceptibly. . / uC ^ 

Little tricks offophiftry by Jiding in, or leaving ou ^ 
words as entirely change the queftion, fhould be a a ^ {t5t 
by all fair difputants. 

Slide. n.J’. [from the verb.] 

1. Smooth and eafy paffage. . « . con - 

We have fome Jides or relifhes of the voice orfiring ’ ^ 

tinued without notes, from one to another, rihng or . 
which are delightful. Bateris NaturalHj 


Waller* 


JCir.g* 
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p;,w that have able men of their nobility fhall find eafe 
!n Laying them, and a better JUtlc into them bufine^fcr 
people naturally bend to them. Bacon - 

There be, whofe fortunes are like Homer’s verfes, that have 
a Hide and eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets. Bac. 
Sli'deR. / [from.^.] He who Hides. 

Slight, ady fiaht, Dutch.] 
t Small; worth!*#; inconfiderable. 

Is Csefar with Antonius priz’d fo fight. Shakejpeare. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I difclofe, 

Slight is the fubjedl, but the praife not finall. 

If heav'n affift, and Phoebus hear my call. Dryaen. 

Slight is the fubjelt, but not fo the praife; 

If Hie 5 infpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 

2 . Not important; not cogent; weak. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon fight grounds, Tome 
grounds, and fome contrary to appearance. Locke. 


n Negligent ; not vehement; not done with effedt. 

'f he fhaking of the head is a gefture of fight refufal. Bacon. 

He in contempt t 

At one /tight bound high overleap’d all bound. Milton. 

4. Foolifli; weak of mind. 

No beaft ever was fo fight 

Forman, as for his God, to fight. Hudihras. 

5. Not ftrong ; thin; as a fight filk. 

Slight. n. J [from the adje£tive.J 
j. Negledl; contempt ; a£t of" fcorn. 

People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable accidents into 
fights or negle&s. Clarifa. 

2. Artifice; cunning practice. See Sleight. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the conduit of fraud. Slight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with f ight 
of hand, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John’s, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arbutlmot. 

To Slight, v. a. [from the adjeitive.J 
j. To negleit; to difregard. 

Beware left they tranfgrefs and fight that foie command. 

Milton. 

You cannot expeit your fon fhould have any regard for 
one whom he fees you fight. Locke. 

2 . To throw carelefs]y, unlefs in this paffage to fight be the 
fame with to Jing. 

The rogues fighted me into the river, with as little 
remorfc as they would have drowned puppies. Shakejpeare. 

3. [Stiffen, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolifh. Junius , 
Skinner, and Ainfworth. 

4. To Slight ever. To treat or perform carelefsly. 

1 hefe men, when they have promifed great matters, and 
failed moft fhamefully, if they have the perfe&ion of bold- 
nefs, will but J'ght it over, and no more ado. Bacon s Efays. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be Jighted over: Dry den: 

Slighter. n.J. [from fight J One who difregards. 
Slighiingly. adv. [from fighting .J Without reverence; 
with contempt. 

If my fceptick fpeaks Jightingly of the opinions he oppofes, 
1 have done no more than became the part. „ Boyle. 

Slightly, adv. [from fight .] 

1. Negligently; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
ftrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moft part but 
heard Wr. 

i-icave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch d, or fight ly handled in difeourfe. Shakejpeare. 

You were to blame 

To part fo Jigbtly with your wife’s firft gift. Shakejpeare. 

I lie letter-writer diflembles his knowledge of this reftri&ion 

and contents fight ly to mention it towards the clofe of 

nis pamphlet. , 

2 * Scornfully ; contemptuoufly. * 

Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d, 

Bnlarg’d his borders, and of human force 

o wthought. p hilipSt 

3 ' Weakly j without force. J 

4. WitWut'wonR 6 ^' 1 ® ates -°f * le11 t 00 Jl‘gMy barr’d. Milton. 
Su'ghtoess. n.f. [from flight.] 

N eaknefs ’ want ftrength. 

a d G ence, want of attention ; want of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wifdom, 
annpt^conclude but by the yea and no 
gen ral ignorance, it muft omit 
T, nsceffities, and give way the while 

^ be 

rel,roa ts«f 

witbfebuie^e;^. Cunnin ?' yi Wlth cunn ‘ n o lecrecy; 


no 
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Were there a ferpent feen with forked tongue* 

That Jily glided towards your majefty, 

It were but neceftary you were wak’d. Shakefpeetre. 

He, clofely falfe aiidfily wife, 

Caft how he might annoy them moft from far. Fairfax* 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, Jily robs us of our grand 
treafure. % Decay of Piety a 

With this he did a herd of goats controul; 

Which by the way he met, and {lily Hole : 

Clad like a country fwain Dryden. 

May hypocrites, 

That Jily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the relifh weak. 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. 

And through intemperance grow awhile fincere. Philips. 
Slim. adv. [A cant word as it feems, anti therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thin of(hape. 

A thin Jim-gutted fox made a hard flhift to wriggle his body 
into ahenrooft; and when lie had ftuft his guts well, lqueezed 
hard to get out again ; but the hole was too little. L'EJr. 

I was jogg’d on the elbow by a Jim young girl of feven- 
teen. Addifon. 

Slime. n.J. [plim, Saxon; fiigm , Dutch.] Vifcous mire; any 
glutinous fubftance. 

The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the Jime and ooze fcatters his grain. Shakejpeare. 
Brick for ftone, and jlime for mortar. Gen. 

The vale of Siddim was full of Jime- pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant Jime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome mifts. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con¬ 
cretion of Jime where the fun beatetfi hot, and the fea ftir- 
reth little. Bacon's Natural Hijory. 

And with Afphaltick Jime, broad as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften’d. Milton's Paradife LoJ. 

Now dragon grown; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on Jime , 

Huge Python! ^ Milton's Paradife LoJ . 

O foul defeent! I’m now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftial Jlime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

Sli miness. n. J. [from Jimy. J Vifcofity ; glutinous mat¬ 

ter. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous Jiminefs is produced, 
which anfwers apituitous ftate. " Floyer. 

Sli'my. adj. [from Jime.] 

1. Overfpread with flime. 

My bended hook (hall pierce 
Their fumy jaws; and, as I chaw them up, 

I’ll think them every one an Antony. Sbahfpcare. 

come lay in dead men’s fkulls; and in thofe holes. 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As tvvere^in fcorn of eyes, refledling gems. 

That woo’d the Jimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatteVd by. Shak. 

drynef s y ^ C ° Webs about them ’ which is a fl S” of a Jimy 

The reft are all by bad example led, ^acon. 

And in their father’s Jimy traa they tread. Dryden. 

Lds lor want ol exercife, are fat and /limy. Arbutlmot. 

ohoals of flow houfe-bearins; do fnails creep 
u er the ripe fruitage, paring /?;*™ tracks 
In the fleek rind. pry. 

The fwallow fweeps 

Thepool to build his hanging houfe. Thomfon. 

2. V ifeous ; glutinous. 

Then both from out hell-gates, into the wafte, 

W ide anarchy ot chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
oolid or Jimy , as in raging fea. 

Toft up and down, together crowded drove. Milton 

r rom their gr°i ns they ilied 

? juice by falfe conception bred. Drvden 

l he aftrological undertakers would raife men like ve-e’ 
tab.es, out of feme fat and Jlimy foil, well dfeefted bv fhe 

of’fei ftars ° f ‘ he fU "’ and ‘ mi>regnateJ with ‘ hc influence 
Sli'ness. *./ [from/y.] Defigning artifice. BmUj ' 

verts more than any thing I could fay J ’ ' 7 f'. f 

Sling. n_f. [,-lingan, Saxon j Jlif butch, ] 

ftone is T lofer’fefhe e ftnf p a jnd a ? h and t ^ 0 . ftr ( ‘ n g s ! the 
the firings. < * nt ' t ^ rown by loofing one of 

With him into ftubble ^ ^ ee: A% T ^ones are turned 

24 H JabxM. 28. 
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2 . 


Dr) den's Ovid, 


Milt . Par. Lojl, 


Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s firing ? 

Or tinging ftones from the Phoenician fling ? Sandys. 

Slings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a ftone thrown 
from the hand, by how much the end of the fling is farther off 
from the fhoulde'r-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins, 

T he Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's fidiu 
W hirl’d trom a fling, or from an engine thrown, 

Amidft the foes, as flies a mighty ftone, 

So flew the beaft. 

A throw ; a ftroke. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleafing Ion. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage. 

To Sling, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw by a fling. 

2. To throw; to caft. Not very proper. 

/Etna’s entrails fraught with fire, 

That now cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incenft, or tears up mountains by the roots. 

Or flings a broken rock aloft- in air. Addifon, 

3. To hang loofely by a firing. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook; 

Anon I’ll wafh ’em in the fhallow brook. Dryden, 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Ccenus I faw amidft the fhouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden's Clesmenes . 

They flung up one of their largeft hogflheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver's Travels. 
Sli'nger. n.f. [from fling.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 

The flingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 
To Slink, v.n. yrctzY. flunk. [j-hngan, Saxon, to creep.] To 
fneak ; to fteal out of the way. 

We will flink away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodg¬ 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shakefp. Merck, of Police. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave. 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. Shakefp . Pinion of Athens. 

He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood faft by. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not- far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; 

When brafs and pewter hap to ftray. 

And linen /links out of the way. Hudibras. 

She flunk into a corner, where file lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. L' Eflrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then flink into 
a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthn. Hifl. of J. Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink ; 

But having amply fluff’d his {kin. 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epifl. of Horace. 
We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenance, 
often turning back, and Jlinking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Slink, v. a. To caft; to mifcarry of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s Jinking her foal, in fnowy weather 
keep her where (he may have good fpring-water to drink. Mart. 
To SLIP. v. u. [ylipan, Saxon; flippen , Dutch.] 

I. To Aide ; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if hefhould 
flip , he fees his grave gaping under him, furely muft needs take 
every ftep with horrour and the utmoft caution. Sooth. 

A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
feeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden . 
If after fome diftinguifh’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip , 

Straight gath’iing all his adfive ftrength. 

He rifes higher half his length. Prior. 

To Aide ; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Lad on ! rather Aide than run by her, left 
thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water may flip off them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
To move or fly out of place. 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 
the leaft walking on it, the bone flips out again. IP fe man. 

To fneak; to flink. 

From her moft beaftly company 
I ’gan refrain, in mind to flip away. 

Soon as appear’d fafe opportunity. Spenfer. 


2 . 


3 - 


When Judas faw that his hoft Jlipt away, he was f 
troubled. 1 Ma“' ^ 

LWflip down out of my lodging. Dryden's Don slba/U 
Thus one tradefman flips away, ' an ' 

To give his partner fairer play. J p . 

5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 

The banks of either fide feeming arms of the loving earth 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nvnWn’ 
which ftill would flip from it. $ich e * 

The blefling of the Lord {hall flip from thee, without doino- 
thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed from doing evil. Tad • 
Slip/ing from thy mother’s eye thou went’it^ 

Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbits difputant. 

On points and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milton 

1 hrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting fhadow flipp'd away, 

Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Dryden 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair** 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 

I would have ftrain’d him with a Artel embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt, and vanifh’d from the place. 

Dryuen . 

When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 
again. AddiJ'n's Spectator. 

Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mifpent hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

I will impute no defeat to thole two years which have flipped 
by fince. Swift to Pipe. 

6. To fall into fault or errour. 

If he had been as you. 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shahfpeare. 
One flippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. Ecduj. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he flippeth. Eccluf. xxi. 7. 

7. To creep by overfight. 

Some miftakes may have flipt into it; but others will be pre¬ 
vented by the names being now fet at length, /idv. to Dunciad. 

S. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ftill prefumed, that if they be let flip for 
the prefent, what good foever they contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. Hooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated; and though the demonftration may have flipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the truth. Addifon. 

Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the ideas vou have 
acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many of them flip, un- 
lefs fome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. Watts. 

To Slip. v. a. 

1. To convey fecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miftrefs he tried to flip 
a powder into her drink. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 

2. To lofe by negligence. 

You are not now to think what’s beft to do. 

As in beginnings; but what muft be done, 

Being thus enter’d; and flip no advantage 

That may fecure you. Den. Jobnfcn's Catiline. 

Let us not flip th’ occafton, whether fcorn 
Or fatiate furv yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifehief he could do, or 
flip the occafton. L'Eflrange. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great im¬ 
prudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to correifl others in their difeourfe, 
and not to flip any opportunity of {hewing their talents, fcho- 
lars are moft blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft defign ; not a letter of 
what has been yet faid promoting any ways the trial. Jtterb. 

3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mafter-roots, and have littie 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent lets : the branches alio may he flipped a!1 
planted. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. To efcape from ; to leave {lily: 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

— Oh, fir, Lucentio flipp'd me like his greyhound. 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. Shakcjp • 

5. To let loofe. 

On Eryx altars lays / 

A lamb new fallen to the ftormy feas ; ^ f 

Then flips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. ) 

6. To let a dog lcofe. 

The impatient greyhound, flipt from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to courle the fearful hare. Dr) <- ; - 

7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horfe flipped his bridle, and ran 

away. •' 

8. To pafs over negligently. < . . 

If our author gives us a lift of his doctrines, wit 1 J 
reafon can that about indulgences be flipped over Atttrvury 


Slip. 


of 
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Slip- n. f [from the verb.] 
t The act of flipping ; falfe ftep. 

2. Errour; miftake ; fault. 

There put on him 

What forgeries you pleafe : marry, none io rank 
As may difhonour him. 


of memory, or inju. 7 v.. -- . , . 

This religious affection, which nature has implanted in 
man, would be the moft enormous flip fhe could commi t. 

More's Antidote againji Atheiyn. 

One cafual flip is enough to weigh down the faithful fervice 
'along life. LEflrange. 

Alonzo, mark the charadlers ; 

And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip. 

That {hews it counterfeit, mark that and fave me. Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eafy flip I have made, in putting one 
feemmglyIndifferent word for another, that difeovery opened 
to me this prefent view. . Locke. 

Anv little flip is more confpicuous and obfervable in a 
(rood man’s conduct than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
with his charadter. . Add fan s Spectator. 

5-. A twig torn from the main flock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difeuffed by 
reafon, than othervvife they feem, when by heat of conten¬ 
tion they are divided into many flips, and of every branch an 
heap is made. Hooker . 

The flics of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 

Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign feeds. Shahfpeare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl, and noble ftock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefl. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or'herbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and fetting feeds or flips of violets in the earth. Bacon . 

So have I feen fome tender flip, 

Sav’d with care from Winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train. 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy fwain. Milton. 

The lab’rer cuts 

Young flips, and in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propagated not only by the feed, but many alfo by 
the root, and fome by flips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation. 

4. A leafli cr firing in which a dog is held. 

I fee you ftand like greyhounds in the flips , 

Straining upon the ftart. ‘ Shakefp. Henry V. 

God is faid to harden the heart perm i {lively, but not ope¬ 
ratively, nor effectively; as he who only lets loofe a grey¬ 
hound out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Bramh. 

5. An efcape ; a defertion. I know not whether to give the flip , 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
firing or flip in the leader’s hand. 

The more fhame for her goodyfhip, 

To give fo near a friend the flip. Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the flip, 
and away into the woods. L'Ejtrange. 

Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 

ftp' Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe 'eaftern and weftern mountains lies a flip of 


lower ground, which runs acrofs the ifland. 


Addifon. 


oli'pboard. n.J. [flip and board.] A board Aiding in grooves. 
1 ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, contrived 
on purpofe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels. 

li pknot. n.f. [flip and knot.] A bowknot; a knot eafily 
untied. J 

1 hey draw oft fo much line as is neceffary, and faften the 
reft upon the line-rowl with a flpknot , that no more line turn 

011 ' Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

In large wounds a Angle knot firft; over this a little linen 
comprefs, on which is to be made another Angle knot, and 
then a Jlipknot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

c T /• _ . Sharp's Surgery. 

;, PPE l r ’ or MPM- n -f- [Irom flip.] A {hoe without lea¬ 
rner behind, into which the foot flips eafily. 

A gown made of the fineft wool, * 

?y.^ c .h ^ rom our P p etty lambs we pull; 
lair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold ; 

A belt of ftraw and ivy buds, 

With coral clafps, and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 

It he went abroad too much, fhe’d ufe 
To giv e him flippers, and lock up his fhoes. King. 

I hrice rung the bell, the flipper knock’d the pround, 

St An,] C ‘‘ e P re fi >( f watch return’d a filver found. ° p ot s. 

-- fr lr P l ‘P> Saxon.] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 

a , la P s never in ufe b «* for poetical convenience 
A truttlefs ftate of earthly things and flipper hope 

mortal men, that fvvinke and fweat for nought. Spenfer. 
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Sli'pp ERIN ESS. n.f. [from flippery.] 

1. State or quality of being flippery ; fnyootlmefs ; glibnefs. 

We do not only fall by the Jlippennefs of our tongues, but 
we deliberately difeipline them to mifehief. Gov. off he Tongue. 

The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of inflamma¬ 
tion in the Ikin, its fmoolhnefs, and flipper inefls deep in the 

breaft. . Shttr P' s Sur 2 er y- 

2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 

Slippery, adj. [ylipup, Saxon ; fliperig, Swedifh.] 

1. Smooth; glib. . , , ... 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily an d flip¬ 
pery, that the water flips oft. Mortimer. 

Oily fubftances only lubricate and make the bowels flip- 
pen. ' Arbuthnot. 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o’ th’ court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb. 

Is certain falling ; or fo flipp'ry , that 

The fear’s as bad as falling. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

His promife to trull to as flippery as ice. ^ 7 u JJ c f: 

Their way {hall be as; flippery ways in the darknefs. Jer. xxiii. 

The flipp'ry tops of human ftate, 

The gilded pinacles of fate. Cowley. 

The higher they are railed, the giddier they are; the more 
flippery is their {landing, and the deeper the fall. L'Ejhange. 
The higheft hill is the moft flipp'ry place. 

And fortune mocks us with a finding face. Denham. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray; 

Who can tread fure on the fmooth flppery way ? Dryden. 

3. Hard to hold ; hard to keep. 

Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold, 

The flipp'ry god will try to loofe his hold ; 

And various forms affume, to cheat thy fight. 

And with vain images of beafts affright. D/yden's Georg. 

4. Not {landing firm. 

When they fall, as being flipp'ry ftanders, 

The love that lean’d on them as flipp'ry too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the faft. ShakeJ. Troilus and Crcffda. 

5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; inftable. 

Oh world, ihy Jlippery turns! Friends now faft fworn, 
Whofe double boloms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 

Are ftill together; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable, {hall within this hour. 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the flippery ftate 

Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denh. Sophy. 

6. Not certain in its effect. 

One fure trick is better than a hundred flippery ones. L'Eflr. 

7. [ Lubrique , French.] Not chafte. 

My wife is flippery. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Sli'ppy. adv. [from flip.] Slippery; eafily Aiding. A bar¬ 
barous provincial word. 

The white of an egg is ropy,^ flippy-> an< ^ nutritious. Floyer. 
Sli'pshod. adj. [flip and flood.] Having the ftioes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 

The flipjhod ’prentice from his mailer’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
Slipslop, n.f. Bad liquor. A low word formed by redupli¬ 
cation of flop. 

Slish. n.f. A low word formed by reduplicating flaflo. 

What! this a fleeve r 
Here’s fnip and nip, and flifb and flafh. 

Like to a center in a barber’s {hop. Shakefpeare. 

To Slit. v. a. pret. and part .flit and flitted, [yliran, Saxon. 1 
To cut longwife. 

I o make plants medicinable f it the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine; as hellebore, opium, fcammony, and then bind 

** *JP* _ Bacon's Nat. Hi dory. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioned at 
firft b y flitting the ears. Brown's Vu gar Errours. 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Wad flit, as fure as that below. Hudibras. 

We/A the preternatural body open. Wifeman's Surgery. 
A liberty might he left to the judges to inflict death, or fome 
notorious mark, by flitting the nofe, or brands upon the 

cheeks. : cr Jt/ 

jr 1 emple. 

It a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
neis, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be/7A into 
threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs with 
the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not keep its colour. Newton’ s Oft. 

Me took a freak r 

"Coflit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift 

Slit, w./ [ r lre, Saxon ] A long cut, or narrow opening 7 
* . 1,1 ^ James s fields is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joim-th a low vault and at the end of that a round houfe of 

{ one ' aud in dle back c «>nduit there is a wind.w, and in the 

round 
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round houfe zj.lt cr rift of feme little breadth : if you cry out 
in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 

Where-the tender rinds of trees difclofe 
1 heir (hooting gems, a fwelling knot there grows: 

Juft in that place a narrow flit we make, 

I hen other buds from bearing trees we take; 

Inlertcd thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a flit or oblong hole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyps, and held clofe to it 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much diftincter, 
and vihble to a far greater number, than otherwife. Hewton. 

I o SLIVE. '( v. a. [ plipan, Saxon. J To fplit; to divide 

To SLITER. $ longwife ; to tear off longwifc. 

Liver of blafphcming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and ftps of yew. 

Sliver d in the moons eclipfe. Shake p. Macbeth. 

' Sli'ver. n.f [from the verb.] A branch torn off. Sliver, in 
Scotland, ltill denotes a fiice cut off: as, he took a large fdver 
of the beef. 

I here on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Cl amb’ring to hang, an envious fiver broke. 

When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shall. Ham'et. 

Sloats. n.f Of a cart, are thofe underpieces which keep the 
bottom together. Bailey. 

Slo'bber. n.f [glavo. rio, Welfh.] Slaver. See Slaver. 

To Slock, v. n. [Jlock , to quench, Swedifh and Scottifh ] To 
flake; to quench. 

Sloe, n.f [ yla, Saxon ; faae , Danifli. ] The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a fmall wild plum. 

The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 

The grape the bramble, and the foe the vine. Blackmore. 
When.you fell your underwoods, fow haws and Jlows in 
them, and they will furnifh you, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sloop, n.f. A fmall (hip. 

To Slot. v. a. [from lap, lop , fop.] To drink grofly and 
greedily. 

Slop. n. f [from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally fome naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 

The iick hulband here wanted for neither Jlcps nor doc¬ 
tors. L’ Ejlrange. 

But thou, whatever fbps (lie will have bought. 

Be thankful. I)ryden's fnvenal. 

Slop. n.f. [plop, Saxon; foove, Dutch, a covering.] Trow- 
fers ; open breeches. 

W r hat faid Mr. Domblcdon about the fattin for my (hort 
cloak and Jlops ? Shahefp. HenryW. 

SLOPE, adj. [This word is not derived from any fatisfa£lory 
original. 'Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 
Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a loofe rope. Per¬ 
haps its original may be latent in loopen , Dutch, to run, jlope 
being eafy to the runner.] Oblique* not perpendicular, it 
is generally tifed of acclivity or declivity ; forming an angle 
greater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 
enough, the water moveth with a (leper rife and fall. Bacon. 

Murm’rino; waters fall 

O 

Down the fope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 

Her cryffal mirror holds, unite their dreams. Milton. 

Slope, n.f [from the adjective.] 

j. An oblique direction ; any thing obliquely directed. 

2. Declivity ; ground c >t or formed with declivity. 

Growing upon fopes is caufed for that mofs, as it cometh 
of moifture, fo the water muff hut Aide, not be in a pool. Bac.. 

My lord advances with majeffick mien, 

And when up ten deep fopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs, 
Jud at his ducly door he’ll blefs your eyes. . Pcpc. 

Slope, aim. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point now rais’d 
Bore him fope downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 

To Slope, v.a. [from the adjedtive.] To form to obliquity 
or declivity ; to direct obliquely. 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down. 
Though palaces and pyramids do fope 
Their heads to their, foundations. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

On each hand the flames 

Driv’r. backward fope their pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ th* midft a horrid vale. Milt. Par. Lqjl. 

The dar, that rofe at evening bright, 

Toward heav’n’s defeent had flop'd his wedering wheel. Milt. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus (hin’d in vain : 

Nor’till oblique he flop'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Slope, v. n. To take an oblique or declivous direction. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe the gods aflign'd 
Two habitable feats for human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a Jhping way. 

Which the twelve flgns in beauteous order fway. Dryden. 


Up ft arts a paiace. lo 1 th obedient L^ifV* 

Sipes at its foot, the woods its fuies embrace. p r . 

i here is a (trait hole in every ants neft half an inch d ^ 
and then it goes down foping into a' place where th ev ]*?’ 
their magazine. A&JTon'* 

Slopeness. n.f. [i lomjtope.] Obliquity; declivity; notner* 
pendicularity. * * 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of fa m r 
^ tl e whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two fh a Jl 
ferve for the elevation of the higheft ridge. Wotted s Archil ’?• 
Slopewise. adj. [fope and wife.] Obliquely; not perpendi’ 
cularly. ^ 

The Wear is a frith, peaching flopewi/e through the Op 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bent * 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fl(h entering, upon their 
coming back with the ebb, are flopped from iffuing out again 
forfaken by the, water, and left dry on the Ofc. & Can-' 
Slo'pixgly. adv. [from foping.] Obliquely; not perpenit 
cularlv. 1 

j 

I hefe atoms do not defeend always perpendicularly, but 
fometi mes flop ingly. , D'igpy on the,Sou!, 

Sloppy, adj. [from flop.] Miry and wet: perhaps raiW 
flabby. See Slab. 

To Slot. v. a. [ flughen, Dutch.] To ftrike or clafh 
hard. 

Slot. n.f. [flod, Tflandick.] The track cf a deer. 

Sloth, n. f [plcepb, ylepk), Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written (loath, but that it feems better to regard 
the orthography of die primitive^/W.] 

1. Slowncfs; tardinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry V III, 

2. Lazinefs; flu.-gifhnefs ; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 

Hog in floth, fox in ftealth. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They change their courfe to pleafure, cafe, and floth. Milt . 

Induftry approach’d, 

And rous d him from hi$ nnferable floth . Vhomfon's Autupin, 

3. An animal. 

The floth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at lead in climbing up and coining down a 
tree; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re¬ 
quires a whole day. Grew. 

SloThful. adj. [floth and full.] Idle; lazy; fluggifli; in¬ 
active; indolent; dull of motion. 

He that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is a 
great wafter. Prov. xviii. 0. 

The defire of the flothful killeth him ; for his hands refufe 
to labour. Prov.xx i. 25. 

To vice induftrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who Jiv'd in flothful cafe and loofe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Drfleii. 
The very foul of the flothful does effectually but liedrowfmg 
in his bjdy, and the whole man is totally given up to bis 
fenfes. " " L’Bflrange. 

Slo^thfully, adv. [from flothful.] With floth. 
Slc/thfulness. n.J. [from flothful.] Idlenefs; lazinefs; flag- 
gifhncfs; inactivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophanenefs ; it maketh light of the providence of God : and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thofe men whole religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to diredt it, when we join with our prayer flothful- 
nefs and negledt of convenient labour. Hooter. 

Slothfuhiefs cafteth into a deep deep, and an idle foul (ball 
fuffer hunger. Prov. xix. 15* 

Sloucii. n.f [ fojf, Danifli, ftupid.] 

2. A downcaft look; a deprefiion of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gair, as alfo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a man ufeful, 
but, alas! he hath a fort of Jlouch in his walk. Sivijt- 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownifh. 

Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting fouch ; 

Ee thine the oaken (taff, or mine the pouch. vty 

To Slouch, v. n, [from the noun.] T o have a downed 

clownifh look. , 

SL.O'VEN. n.f [foef Dutch; yslyvn, WeKh, natty, (habbyj 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlincfs; a man ciitu) 

drefied. ^ . , 

The minifters came to church in handfome holiday apparo, 
and that himfelr did not think them bound by the law of f {i 
to go like fovens. ^ oc^er. 

Affedt in things about thee cleanlincfs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow’r: 

Slovens take up their flock of noiforneneB 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft hour. 

For as when fovens do arnils 
At others doors. 


Milieu, 


Herbert. 

Hutjtfcv- 


V, 


V r r* 
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«S,„! If [IVO., #«./,) Indecent negligence ot 

^sthlfs is the wo,ft fign of a hard ftudent, and nvihty 
th» bell exercifeof the rennis; yet not to be exafl m the 
hrfe of compliment, or geftures of courtefy. Uotton. 

, flff. oil [ from Negligent of drefs; negligent 

J ,■ noifiipfc • not neat; not cleanly. 

° &ho at laft found out a femeny lazy fellow, lolling at his 
Jr as if he had nothing to do. grange. 

Slo vemlv. adv. [from/««».] In a coarfe me egant manner. 
As I hang my cloaths on fomewhat flovenly , I no fooner 

went in but he frowned upon me. _ Po P e - 

Slo'venry. n. f [from Jioven.] Dirt.nefs ; want of neatnefs. 
Our o;avnefs and our gilt are all belmirch d 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 

There’s not a piece of feather in our holt. 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. Sba.erjp. ri. V. 

Slouch, n.f [ploj, Saxon.] 

. a deep mirv place ; a hole fu.l of dirt. 

' Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Englilh 

could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a Jlough\ in paff- 
in<v whereof many of the Englifh horfe were plunged, and 

itime nuted. 

'Die ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here (luck in a flough, and overthrown. Milton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faft in a flotigh. L'Ejlrange. 

2 . The (kin which a ferpent calls off at his periodical renovation. 

Thv fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them; and to inure thyfelf to what thou art like to be, caff 
thy humble flough , and appear frefh, Shak. 'Twelfth Bight. 
When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs, though defundl and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 

With called flough and frefh legerity. Shakefpeare. 

As the fnake, roll’d in a flow’ry bank, 

With (hining checker’d flough , doth lling a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Oh let not fleep my doling eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret (hade, 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl’d pride 
Of pompous youth, has caff his flough a(ide$ 

And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Eredl and brandiftfing his forky tongue. Dryden. 

The flough of an Englifh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
cafl off twice every year, at fpring and fall: the reparation 
begins at the head, and is finifhed in twenty-four hours. Grew. 

The body, which we leave behind in this vifible w'orld, 
is as the womb or flough from whence we iffue, and are 
born into the other. Grew's C of mol. 

3. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 

At the next dreffmg I found a flough come away with the 
dreflings, which was the fordes. JVifcman on Ulcers. 

Sloughy, adj. [from fough ] Miry ; boggy : muddy. 

Thatcuftom fliould not be allowed of cutting feraws in low 
grounds fl-ughy underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj. [flap, fleap, Saxon ; fleeuw , Frifick.] • 

1. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not fpeedy ; not having 
velocity; wanting celerity. 

Me thou think’ft not foiv-y 
Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n, 

Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexprcflible. Milton. 

Where the motion is fo fow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 

2. Late; not happening in a (hort time. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though fow , produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidereal blaft. Milton. 

3- Not ready ; not prompt; not quick. 

Iam flow of fpeech, and a flow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 

Mine ear (hall not be flow, mine eye not (hut. Milton. 
The flow of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha¬ 
rangues, or converfe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. Addifon. 

4 - Lull; inadlive; tardy; fluggifih. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
T o guard .their (hore from an expecled foe. Dryden. 

5- Not hafly; adling with deliberation ; not vehement. 

The Lord is merciful, and flow to anger. Common Prayer. 
He that Is flow to wrath is of great undemanding. Prov. 
Lull; heavy in wit. 

The politick and wife 

Are fly flow things with circumfpedlive eyes. Pipe. 

Lcv T in compofition, is an adverb, flowly. 

I his flow- pac’d foul, which late did cleave 
J a body, and went but by the body’s leave. 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
pifpatcbes in a minute all the way 

T wixt heav’n and earth. ' Donne 

1 o the (hame of y/ou’-endeavouring art 
I hy eafy numbers flow- Milton. 
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This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I fee, 

Will prove no fudden, but a/^u-pac’d evil, 

A lon< r day’s dying to augment our pain. Milton s Par. Loft t 

Foi^ eight flow-c ircling years by tempefts toff. Pope. 

Some demon urg’d 

T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slow- pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile. Pope. 

To Slow. v. a. [from the adje&ivc.] 'To omit by dilatorinefs ; 
to delay ; to procraftinate. Not in ufe. 

Now do you know the ieafon ol this hade ? r 
—I would I knew not why it (hould be flow'd. Shakefpeare. 

Slo'wly. adv. [fromflow.] 

1. Not fpeedily ; not with celerity; not with velocity. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 

Spreads his black wings, and flowly mounts to day. Pope: 

2. Not foon ; not early ; not in a little time. 

The poor remnant of human feed peopled their country 
again flowly , by little and little. . Bacon. 

Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 
To check a monarchy that flowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate forfee, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. Dryden . 

We oft our flowly growing works impart. 

While images refledl from art to art. Pope. 

3. Not haftily ; not rafhly. 

4. Not promptly; not readily: 

5. Tardily; fluggifhly. f 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very flowly, that ’tis 
not impoflible but the family of Mcdicis may be extindl before 
their burial place is finished. Addifon on Italy. 

Slo'wness. n.f. [from floiv.] 

1. Smalnefs of motion; not fpeed; want of velocity; abfencc 
of celerity or fwiftnefs. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the (Length of its motion, is abated in the 
flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, mutt be allowed for in the great (Length that is 
required unto it. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or 
flownefs are relative ideas. Watts. 

2. Length of time in which anything a£!s or is brought to pafs; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the flownefs of 
death. ' Plooker. 

3. Dulnefs to admit convidlion or affedlion, 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe of the hard- 
nefs and flownefs of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorinefs; procraflination. 

Slo'wworm. n.f. [ ylapjqim, Saxon.] The blind worm; a 
fmall viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
cecilia, or jlowwirm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Slu'beeR. v a. [Probably from lubber ] 

• 1. To do any thing lazily, imperfe&Jy, or with idle hurry. 

Nature (hewed (lie doth not like men, who flubber up mat¬ 
ters of mean account. Sidney . 

Baflanio told him, he would make fome fpeed 
Of his return : he anfwer’d, do not fo, 

Slubber not bufinefs for my Like. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
As they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
(how itfelf in fome chronick difeafe, or in fome fpecies of 
the lues venerea. JVifcman's Surgery . 

2. To (lain; to daub. [This feems to be from / lobber, (Jabber , 
or flaver.] 

You muft be content to fulber the glofs of your new for¬ 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. Shak. 

3- To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, fmothered under the habit of a fcholar, and flubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownilh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Writ on. 

Slu bberdegullion. n. ( [I fuppofe a cant word without 
derivation.] A paltry, dirty, forry wretch. 

Quoth (he, although thou haft deferv’d, 

Bafe flubberdegullion, to be ferv’d 
As thou did’fl vow to deal with me, 

if thou had’d got the victory. Hudihras. 

Sludge, n.f. [I fuppofe from plo S , flough, Saxon.] Mire- 
dirt-mixed with water. 3 

CTTT J hc ear* 1 a mere loh JIudge or mud. Mortimer ; 

bLUU n.f. I fug, Danifti, and Jlock. Dutch, fignify a glutton, 
and thence one that has the floth of a glutton.] 

1. An idler; a drone; a (low, heavy, fleepy, lazy wretch. 

Fie, what .flag isiHaftings, that he comes not! Shaitfb. 

2. An hindrance; an obflrudlion. ^ 

, v 7 fl U . l,S . a, N damps all improvements, wherein money 
would be flirting, if lt were nor for this fug. Bach. 
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' SLU 

3. A kind of flow creeping fnai'l. 

4. [Slecg, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal (hot from a gun. 

When fractures are made with bullets or fugs, there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together. Wifemaris Surgery. 
As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly, 

And pond’rous Jlugs cut fwiftly through the (ky. Pope. 

To Slug. v. [from the noun.] To lie idle; to play the 
drone; to move flowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights. 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 

To fug in floth and fenfual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Queen. 
He lay not all night fugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spcnfcr. 

One went fugging on with a thoufand cares. VEjhange. 
Slu'ggard. n.f [tiro m fug.] An idler ; a drone; an inaftive 
lazy fellow. 

Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy fuggard here. Shakefp. R. III. 

Up, up, fays avarice; thou fnor’ft again, 

Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn’d, but all in vain : 

The tyrant lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th’ unwilling fuggard wakes. Dry den. 

Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fuggard ft cep. Dry. 
To SluGgarDize, v. a. [from fuggard.] To make idle; to 
make dronifh. 

Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully fuggardiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with fhapelefs idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Slu'ggish. adj. [from fug.] Dull; drowfy; lazy; flothful; 
idle; infipid; flow; inactive; inert. 

Sluggijh. idlenefs, the nurfe of fin. 

Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. Fairy Queen. 

The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 

Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 

Nor tides did drive out of their fuggijh fource. Spenfer. 
One, bolder than the reft, 

With his broad fvvord provok’d the fuggif) bead. Waller. 
Matter, being impotent, fuggijh , and inactive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. Woodward. 

Slu'cgishly. adv. [from fuggif.'] Dully; not nimbly; 
lazily; idly; flowly. 

Sluggishness, n.f. [from fuggif.] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs; idlenefs; inertnefs. 

The moft of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no lefs than birds to fly, and horfes to 
run; which, if they lofe, it is thro’ their own fuggifhnefs , and 
by that means become her prodigies, not her children. b.Johnf. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to Ihake off its 
fuggijhnefs^ and vigoroufly employ itfelf about what reafon 
fhall direft. Locke. 

SLUICE, n.f. [fuyfe, Dutch ; efclufc, French; fclufa, Italian.] 
A Watergate ; a floodgate; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops that ready ftood, 

Each in their cryftal fuice , he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfe, 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret fuice, 

Stole under Las to meet his Arethufe. Miltor,. 

If we receive them all, they were more than feven; if only 
the natural fuiccs, they were fewer. Brown s Fulgar Errours. 
As waters from her fuices , flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes : 

And fent her wailings to the Ikies. Prior. 

To Sluice, v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 

Sluic’d out his inn’cent foul through ftreams of blood. Shah. 
Veins of liquid ore fuic cl from the lake. Milton. 

You wrong me, if you think I’ll fell one drop 
Within thefe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I’ll fuice it into ftreams; 

Turn fortune loofe again to my purfuit. 

And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufty plains ; there will I be the firff. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Slu jcy. adj. [from fuice.] Falling in ftreams as from a fluice 
or floodgate. 

And oft whole flieets defeend of fuicy rain. 

Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 

The lofty fkies at once come pouring down, 

'The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
ToSLU'MBER. v.n. [plume/ian, Saxon ; fuymeren, Dutch.] 

1. To deep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound deep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael (hall neither f umber nor deep. Pf. 
Confcience wakes defpair that fumber’d. Milton. 

2. To deep; to repofe. Sleep and fuir.bcr are often confounded. 

God fpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, in a 
vifton of the night, when deep fleep falleth upon men, in 
funderings upon the bed, d Job xxxiii. 15. 


SLU 



Milton, 


Have ye chofen this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 
Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 
To f umber here. 

3-. To be in a ffate of negligence and fupinenefs. 

To Slu'meer. v.a. 

1. To lay to fleep. 

2. Toftupify; to (fun. 

Then up he took the f umbered fenfelefs corfe. 

And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought. Fairy 

To honed: a deed after it was done, or to fumber hwcori- 
fcience in the doing, he ftudied other incentives. JVatton 
Slu'mdeR. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Light fleep ; fleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder lie’s fo fond 
To truft the mock’ry of unquiet f umbers. Shakefp. R jjj 
From careleflhefs it fhall fall into f umber , and from a jhim- 
her it fhall fettle into a deep and long fleep; ’till at laft, per¬ 
haps, it fhall fleep itfelf into a lethargy, and that fuch an one 
that nothing but hell and judgment /ball awaken it. South. 
Labour and reft, that equal periods keep ; 

Obedient fumbers that can wake and weep. p 0 p ( 

2. Sleep ; repofe. 

Boy! Lucius! faft afleep ? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of f umber. Shake/. Jul. CaJ 

Love denies 

Reft to my foul, and fumber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryden , 

Slu'mBEROUS. 1 y rr r i 
o / > adj. [from number A 

Slu'mbery. ) J L J J 

1. Inviting to fleep; foperiferous ; caufing fleep. 

The timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling with (oft fumb’rcus weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. ^ Milton, 

While penflve in the filent fumb’rous fhade. 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 

Imprefs’d the form of Jphthema. Pope’s Odyffey. 

There every eye with fumb’rous chains fhe bound, 

And dafh’d the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the be¬ 
nefit of fleep, and do the effects of watching : in this fumbery 
agitation, what have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Slung. The preterite and participle paflive of fing. 

Slunk. The preterite and participle paflive of fink. 

Silence accompany’d ; for beaft, and bird, 

They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts, 

Were funk. Milton’s Paradtfe Lof , b. iv. 

Back to the thicket funk 
The guilty ferpent, and well might; for Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded. Milton’s Paradtfe Lof. 

To SLUR. v. a. [ foorig , Dutch, nafty; foore, a flut.] 

1. To fully ; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly ; to balk ; to mifs. 

The atheifis laugh in their fleeves, and not a little triumph 
to fee the caufe of theifm thus betrayed by its profeffed friends, 
and the grand argument furred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudwortb . 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes he furs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. 

And took but with intention to reftore. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 

What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to Jlur men of what they fought for: 

Come, feven’s the main. 

Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick: 

Seven, a fix ; eleven, a nick. 

Slur. n.f. [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; flight difgrace. 
Here’s an ape made a king for file wing tricks; and the ox 
is then to put a fur upon him, in expofing him for fport to 
the fcorn of the people. ^ Ff ran F‘ 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with fafety 0 
his affairs, or without a fur to his reputation; fince he tia 
trufts a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounte 
a fool for his pains. South s Settnons. 

SLUT. n.f. [fodde, Dutch.] 

1. A dirty woman. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates futs and fluttery. Sba Jpe 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, T) den. 

And love can make a flattern of a fut. , T 

The veal’s all rags, the butter’sLurn d to oil; 

And thus I buv good meat for fnts to fpoil. 

2. A 


Dryden. 


Hudihras . 


Prior: 
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* A word of night contempt to a woman. 

J ’ Hold up, you/afc, 

Your aprons mountain; you’re not othab.e, 

Although I know you’ll fwear. 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their (kins for joy, 
Vdl one crafty old Jlut in the company adv.fed them to confi- 

,]„r a little better on’t. . ‘J " f ' 

K, u'TTERV. n.f. [from /«/.] The qualities or prad.ee of a rlut. 
Slutt’ry, to fuch neat excellence oppos’d; 

Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Shake/. Cymbeune. 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths uni wept; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates fluts and Jlutt’ry. Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe make our girls their fluttery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue 3 
And put a penny in their (hoe. 

The houfe for cleanly (weeping. . . Drayton. 

A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 
fwarthy colour was rather fluttery than nature, and the fault of 
his matter that kept him no cleaner. L’Ef range. 

SluGhsh. adj. [from flut.] Nafty; not nice; not cleanly; 

" dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo fluttijh a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, yet indeed 
they are but fluttijh dens that breed ficknefs in peace, ferving 
to cover Healths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. " Raleigh’s Effays. 

Fortune’s difpleafure is but futtifh , if it fmeil fo ftrongly as 
thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth eat no fifth of fortune’s but¬ 
tering. Shake/. Ails well that ends well. 

The naftinefs of that nation, and futtifhxonrk of life, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their fervile condi¬ 
tion at firft, and inferior ways of parfimony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful diforder fill’d his ftable, 

And futtifh plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 

Slu'ttishly. adv . [from futtifh.] In a fluttflh maimer; 
nattily; dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness. n.f [from futtifh.] The qualities or prac¬ 
tice of a flut; naftinefs; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttljhnefs. Sidney. 

I look on the inftinft of this noiibme and troublefome crea¬ 
ture, the loufe, of fearching out foul and nafty clothes to har¬ 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divine^providence, defigned 
to deter men and women from futtijhnefs and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and neatnefs. B.ay on the Creation. 
SLY. adj. [ plfS, Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceitful; 
jlcegur, Iflandick.] Meanly artlul; fecretly infidious; cunning. 
For my fly wyles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom I poftlfs. Hubbcrd’s Tale. 

And for I doubt the Greekifh monarchy?)’. 

Will ufe with him fome of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 

His proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 

And with y 7 y circumfpeftion. Milton’s Paradifc Lof. 

Envy is a curfed plant: fome fibres of it arc rooted almofi: 
in every man’s nature, and it works in a fly and imperceptible 
manner. . _ Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look fly and leering at a wo¬ 
man. ^ Clarijfa. 

Sly'ly. adv. [from fly.] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 

To Smack, v. n. [pmaecjcan, Saxon; fmaecken , Dutch.] 

1. To have a tafte; to be tinftured with any particular tafte. 

2 . To have a tinfture or quality infufed. 

All feels, all ages, /mack of this vice, and he 
To die for it! Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

He is but a baftard to the time, 

That doth not /mack of obfervation. Shakefl King John. 

3. To make a noife by reparation of the lips ftroncftv Vreffed 

together, as after a tafte. & ' 1 

4 - To kifs with a clofe compreflion of the lips* fo as to be heard 
when they feparate. 

She kifs’d with [mocking lip the fnorino- ] 0 ut ; 

For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves? * Gay. 

He gives zfmacking bufs. p*' 

I o Smack .v.a. r 

i* To kifs. 

So carelefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, 
v 1 " whirlpools fuck, fmack , and embrace, 

, *«wn them. 4W 

^ 10 mak e any quick fmart noife. 

mack, n.f [fmaeck, Dutch; from the verb ] 

1 • 1 site ; favour. 

2- Tina-jre; quality from fomething mixed. 

firft wl i!d ’ f l Hat fu u cketh , . thc milk of the nurfc > learns his 
ton f t V ' o hl , d, V bein S ,he inured to his 

IS’. 15 7 cr afte |- n>oft pleafing unto him, infomuch, that 

firft wUl 1 after Tj S b( i , ta l lght En S ll(h > y et etit fmack of the 
n !. wili alwa ys abide.with him. Stmfpr 

fone°r r t . hou § h not cIean P aft y°ur vouth, hath yet 

and hT ° f y° u ’ fome neliflr of the faltnef, of time 

“ d have 3 care “ f y°ur health. Shake/. He/ IV. 


PPudibraSc 


Tuff. 
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tf- raiifcd the neighbours to rue, that a petty f?nack on } 
po ^ed a gap to the oppreffion of the whole. Cm,. 

A As the Pythagorean foul 

Runs through all beafts, and fifti and fowl, 

And has a fmack of ev’ry one. 

So love does, and has ever done. 

3. A pleafing tafte. . 

Stack peafe upon hovel; 

To cover it quickly let owner regard, 

Left dove and the cadow there finding a fmack t 
With ill ft army weather do perilh thy flack. 

4. A fin all quantity ; a tafte. 

Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he 1'ears to broach, 

H’ eflays the vyimble, often draws it back, . 

And deals to thirfty fervapts but a fmack. Dryren s fj. 

5. The aft of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleafing a e. 

6; A loud kifs. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kift her lips _ 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the par^-.g 

All the church echo’d. _ Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew’. 

I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip fteal a finaek. Donne. 

7. [Snacca, Saxon; fneckra^ Iflandick.] AfmaHIhip. 

SMALL, adj. [pmall, Saxon ; final, Dutch; fmaar, laandick.J 

1. Little in quantity; not great. 

For a fmall moment have I forfiiken thee, but with giea 

mercies will I gather thee. . ^ v * 7 * 

Death only this myflerious truth unfolds, 

The mighty foul how [mail a body holds. Dryden s Juven. 
All numeration is but ‘Hill the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a diftinct name, whereby to dif- 
tinguifh it from every Jmaller or greater multitude ol units. Lee. 

The ordinary fmaheft meafure we have is looked on as an 
unit in number. , . Locke. 

The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
fmall, than when it is too great; for a /mailer quantity will 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not concrariwiie. Arbuthnct. 

Good cooks cannot abide fiddling woik: fuch is the drefl- 
ing of fmall birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swift. 

2. Slender; exile; minute. 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a flill fmall 

VOiCC I XIX. 12 # 

Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very fmall, ’till it 
was as fnall as duft. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and fmallef lineaments exaft. Milton . 

Small grained fand is efteemed the beft for the tenant, and 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer s Hufbandry . 

3. Little in degree. 

There arofe no fmall ftir about that way. Alls xix. 23. 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a fmall matter that thou haft taken my hufband ? Gen. 

Narrow man being fill’d with little (hares. 

Courts, city, church, are all (hops of fmall wares ; 

All having blown to fparks their noble fire. 

And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. Donne. 

Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
is meaftured : how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to fmall oblervations r Bacon. 

5. Little in the principal quality, as fmall beer; not ftrong; 
weak. 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or fmall beer. Swift. 
Small, n.f [from the adjeftive,] The fmall or narrow part 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 
fometimes difeern the fmall of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall. 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 

His excellency, having mounted on the fmall of my leg, ad¬ 
vanced forwards. Gulliver s Travels. 

SmaTlage. n.f. [from fmall age, becaufe it foon withers. 
Skinner/] A plant. It is a fpecies of parlley, and a common 
weed by the (ides of ditches and brooks. ALiller. 

Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is redifh, and 
pretty big, of a roundifh oval figure; a little more full and 
fifing on one fide than the other, and (freaked from one end 
to the other. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

SmaYlcoal. n. f. [ f?nall and coal.] Little wood coals ufed 
to light fires. 

A J'mallcoal man, by waking one of thefe diftreffed gentle¬ 
men, faved him from ten years imprifonment. Spectator. 
When fmallcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 

From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 

Sma llcraft. n.f. [fmeili and craft.] A little veffel below 
the denomination of ihip. 

Shall he before me fign, whom t other day “j 

A [mallcraft veflel hither did convey ; L 

Where ftain’d with prunes, and rotten figs, he lay. Dryd. > 

SmaYlpox. 
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Smallpo'x. n. f. [finalland pox.] An eruptive diftemper of 
great malignity; variola. 

lie fell lick of the fmallpox. Wifeman. 

Sma lly adv. [from /mall.] In a little quantity ; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is (till, and lomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfe when he 
cometh to the fchool, is finally regarded. Afchain. 

Smalness. r..f. [from /mail.] 

1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not fo clofe as 
in gold; as we fee by the eafy admifiion of light, and by the 
fmalnefs of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

2. Littlenefs; want of bulk; minutenefs; exility. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpebf of the finenefs of the bo¬ 
dy, or the fmalnefs of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The fmalnefs of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refra&ed. Neuit. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 

Smalt, n.f 

A beautiful blue fubfiance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common fait, and one part 
potafh. Hill on Foffils. 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa¬ 
ter; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled with fmalt of bice. 

Peackam . 

Sma'ragdine. adj. \_fmaragcfmus , Latin.] Made of emerald ; 
refembling emerald. 

Smart, n.f. [ymeojvca, Saxon; finert^ Dutch; fmarta , Swe- 
difh.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the fmart , was brought 
to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 

2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

MifLaps are mafter’d by advice difcreet, 

And counfel mitigates the greateft jmart. Fairy Queen. 

It increafed the /mart of his prefent fufferings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Alterbury. 

To Smart, v. n. [ymeojrcan, Saxon; fnerten, Dutch.] 

1. To fee! quick lively pain. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fnart , only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal. South. 

Human blood, when lirft let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a frefh wound fnart. Arbuthnot. 

2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is furcty for a ftranger (hall fnart for it. Prcv. 

No creature J,marts fo little as a fool. 

Let peals oflaughter, Codrus! round thee break. 

Thou unconcern’d can’ft hear the mighty crack. Pope. 

Smart, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Pungent; {harp ; caufing fmart. 

How fmart a lath that fpeeth doth give my confcience? 

Shakefpeare. 

To the fair he fain would quarter fhow, 

His tender heart recoils at every blow; 

If unawares he gives too fmart a ftroke, 

He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granville. 

2. Quick; vigorous ; a&ive. 

That day was fpent in fmart fkirmifhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 

This found proceeded from the nimble and fmart percuffions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. Boyle. 

3. Producing any effedt with force and vigour. 

After fhow’rs, 

The ftars fhine Jmarter , and the moon adorns. 

As with un borrow’d beams, her fharpen’d horns. Drydcn. 

4. Acute ; witty. 

It was a fmart reply that Auguftus made to one that mini- 
ftred this comfort of the fatality of things : this was fo far 
from giving any eafe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. Tiliotjon. 

5. Brifk; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Addifon. 

Smart, n.f A fellow affe&ing brifknefs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

Sma'rtly. adv. [fro m fmart.] After a fmart manner; fliarp- 
ly ; brifkly; vigoroufly; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of thofe proceedings, where 
fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fet, and Jmartly purfued, 
made them lefs taken notice of. Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness. n.f. [from fnart.] 

1. 7 'he quality of being fmart; quicknefs; vigour. 

What intereft fuch a fmartnefs in ftriking the air hath in 
the produdlion of found, may in fome mcafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a fwitch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly ftrike the air, and the 
other be fhot out of a gun, the celerity of their perctiilions on 


n g 


m wit, 
Szvijt. 


was. 


huift. 


the air puts it into an undulating motion, which rca W 
the ear, produces an audible noife. * 1 ^ 1 ~ 

2 . Liveliness ; brifknefs; wittinefs. °^ e ' 

7 defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal 
humour, fmartnefs or politenefs, to my fet. 

Smatch. n.f. [corrupted from finack.] 

1. Tafte; tincfture ; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good refpedf; 

Thy life hath had fome fnatch of honour in’t. Shake ft 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal /match in tf ' 
language. holder's Elements cfsfl'l 

7 hefefalts have fomewhat of a nitrons tafte, but rrm, • u 
a fmqtch of a vitriolick. r > ^ 

2 . \_Coeruleo , Latin.] A bird. >ew ‘ 

7 ’o SmaYter. v. n. [It is luppofed to be corrupted from V - r 
or tafef] J <ac 

1. To have a flight tafte; to have a flight, fuperficiaL and in, 

perfect knowledge. lni ~ 

Such a pradice gives a flight /mattering of feveral fciences 
without any folid knowledge. Watts' 

Since, by a \\tt\e/mattering in learning, and great conceit 
of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may" he And it a^ain by 
harder ftudy and an humbler mind. Bentl 

2 . To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, fuch as men / matter , 

When they throw out and mifs the matter. Hudib 

Of ftate affairs you cannot f natter ; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. 

SmaYter. n.f [from the verb.] Superficial or flight know¬ 
ledge. 

All other fciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex¬ 
cepting only a/natter of judicial aftrology. Tanpk 

SmaYterer. n. f. [from /matter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, 2re 
except one or two /matterers, the clergy’s friends. Swift, 

To Smear, v. a. [ymeyan, Saxon; fneeren , Dutch.] 

1. To overfpread with fomething vifeous and adhefive; to be- 
fmear. 

If any fuch be here, that love this painting, 

Wherein you fee me fmear'd , 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. Shakefpeare'sOthe'.h, 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tail, 

Began to build a veffel of huge bulk. 

Smear'd round with pitch. Milton, 

Smear'd as the was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Drfen, 

2 . To foil; to contaminate. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand. 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who fneered thus, and mir’d with infamy, 

I might have faid no part Of it is mine. Shakefpeare. 

Smea'ry. adj. [from fmear.] Dawby ; adhefive. 

A fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 

And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. Rowe. 

Smeath. n.f A fea fowl. 

To Smeeth. or fmutch, v.a. [ymfSbe, Saxon.] Tofmoke; 
to blacken with fmoke. 

Sme'gmatick. adj. [<ryf , y[xcc.] Soapy ; deterfive. Did. 

To Smell, v. a. [Of this word the etymology is veryobfeure. 
Skinner , the moft acute of all etymologifts, derives it from 
fmoel , warm, Dutch ; becaufe fmelis are encreafed by 
heat.] 

1. To perceive by the nofe. 

Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or fncU the fame 
perfumes with themfelves: for here is enough. Collier. 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

The horfe Jmelt him out, and prefently a crochet came m 
his head how to countermine. him. L'E/ran^e. 

To Smell, v n. 

1. To ftrike the noftrils. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmelis to him a» 
it doth to me ; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Sbak. 

The daintieft fmelis of flowers are out of thofe plants whole 
leaves /well not. Bacon's Natural Hifior). 

2 . To have any particular feent. 

floney in Spain [melleth apparently of the rofemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 

A work of this nature is not to be performed upon one leg, 
and fhould fnell of oil if duly handled. Brown- 

If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter finelh of » 

lay the fault upon the coals. . ' 

3. 7"o have a particular tindlure or fmack of any quality. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life, 

Will fo your accufation overweigh, 

That you (hall ftifle in your own report, 

And Jmell of calumny. SbakcJpW 1, 

Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite a\vay 
Of him that his particular to forefend, 

Sn ills from the general weal. Shaeejpea • 

A man 
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Dry den . 


{hall make like unto that, to fnell thereto, {hall 

Exod. xxx. 30. 


2. 


A man (of nailing of the people’s lee. 

The court receiv d him nrft tor chaiity. 

, To praeftife the aft of fmelling. 

Whofoever- ” 

be j C had°a^mind to knewj whether they would find out the 
. pofnre and whether J melting enabled them to know what is 
'“I IS their nouriihment. Dijon's Stator. 

f Power 0 t 4 ,n [ S 5 ^ of which the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils {he doth ufe the fine If 
As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow’r in them to dwell. 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. Davies. 

Scent; power of affeding the nofe. 

The lweeteft fnell in the air is the white double violet, 

which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 

All fweet fmelis have joined with them fome earthy or crude 
odours Bacon. 

Pleafant finells are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. _ Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

There is a great variety of fmelis , though we have but a 
few names for them : the Jmell of a violet and of mulk, both 
fweet, are as diftindt as any two fmelis. Locke. 

Sme'ller. n.f. [from fnell.] He who fmelis. 

Sme/llfeast. n.f [. jmell and feaji .] A parafite ; one who 

haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten ; whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common fnfllfeajl that fpunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L'Ejtrange. 

Smelt. The preterite and participle paff. of fnell. 

Smelt, n.f [ymclr, Saxon.] A (mail fea fifh. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, barn, fmelis . Carew. 

To Smelt, v.a. [fnalta , Iflandick ; fmelten , Dutch.] Io 
melt oar, fo as to extract the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found chiefly in 
iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth /netting. Woodward. 

Sme'lter. n.f. [from /melt.] One who melts oar. 

The fruiters come up to the affayers. Woodward on Fojfls. 
To Smerk. v. a. [ymercian, Saxon.] To Anile wantonly. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 
prim, fneering, and fmirking countenances have got good pre¬ 
ferment by force of cringing. . Swift. 

Smirk; 7 * \ ac ^' ^‘ ce * j jaunty. 

Seeft, how bragg yon bullock bears. 

So fmirk , fo fmooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as lafs of Kent. Spenfer. 

Sme'rlin. n. J". A fifh. Ajnfworth. 

Smi'cket. n. f. [Diminutive of finock, fmockct, finlcket.] The 
under garment of a woman. 

To Smight. For finite. 

As when a griffon, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight. 

Through wideft air making his idle way. 

That would his rightful ravin rend away : 

With hideous horror both together j,might , 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. Fa. Queen. 
To Smile, v. n. [ fnuylen, Dutch.] 

1. To contract the face with pleafure ; to exprefs gladnefs by 
the countenance. 

I would, while it was fniling in my face, 

Have plucktmy nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shakefpeare. 
The goddefs of the mountain fmiled upon her votaries, and 
cheared them in their paffage to her palace. Tatler. 

’Tvvas what I faid to Crags and Child, 

Who* prais'd my modefty, and fnil'd. Pope. 

2. 7 'o exprefs flight contempt. 

Oyr king replied, which fome will fmile[ at now, but ac¬ 
cording to the learning of that time. Camden. 

3 * 1 o look gay or joyous. 

Let their heirs enrich their time 

With 'fniling plenty and fair profp’rous days. Shakefpeare. 
All things fail'd. 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 

4 - 1 o be favourable; to be propitious. 

Then let me not let pafs 

Occaiion which JiQ\v f idles. Milton. 

WILE, n.f [from the verb.] A flight contraction of the face • 
a look of pleafure, or kindnefs. 

1 frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill._ 

— Oh that your frowns would teach my /idles fuch {kill. 

Shakefpeare's Midfuminer Night's Feaji . 


No man marks the narrow fpace 


Twixt a prifon and a fmile. 

Sweet intercourfe 

. f looks and /miles: for /miles from reafon flow, 
t o brute denied, and are of love the food. 
‘•willingly, adv. [from fniling.] With 


a 


look 


Wotton. 


Milton . 
of plea- 
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His flaw’d heart, ^ ^ 

'Twixt two extremes of paftion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmitingly. . . f Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

Carneades flopping him fmiltngiy , told him, we a*e not io 
forward to lofe good company Doyte. 

To Smilt. v. n. [corrupted from finelt, or: melt.] 

Having too much water, many corns will 
their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick cream. Mortimer . 
To Smirch, v. a. [from murk or inurckyf] 7 o cloud ; to duik, 

to foil. 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmircb my face- Shakefpeare. 
Like the {haven Hercules in the fmirch worm-eaten ta- 
peltry. Shahfpcart. 

To Smirk. See Smerk. 

Smit. The participle paflive of finite. _ 

Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring feene difplays. 

And finit with paflion for my country’s praile. 

My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ftream. t Tickell. 
To Smite, v. a. preterite /note ; participle pa tt. finit, fmitten > 
[j-mitan, Saxon; fnijten , Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike; to reach with a blow. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe. 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have fmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Sbak. 

I have fmitten mine hand at thy difhoneft gain. Ezek* 

2. To kill; to deftroy. 

The feryants of David had fmitten of Benjamin's men, fo 
that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 

God fmote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 

3. Toafflid; to chaften A fcriptural exprefiion.. 

Let us not miftake God’s g odnefs, nor imagine, becaufe 
he finites us, that we are forfaken by him. Wake. 

4. To blaft. 

5 . To affect with any paflion. 

I wander where the mufes haunt, 

Clear fpring, or fbady grove, or funny hill, 

Smit with the love of facred fong. Milton <, 

See what the charms that finite the Ample heart, 

Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. Pope . 

Smit with the love of After arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope . 
To Smite, v. n. To ftrike ; to collide. 

The heart melteth, and the knees finite together. Nahum . 

Smi'ter. n.f [fromfinite.] Hewhofmites. 

I gave my back to the fruiters , and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. Ifa. 1. 6. 

Smith, n.f [pmS, Saxon; fneth, German; fmid , Dutch ; 
from ymrean, Saxon, to beat.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can {hoe him. 

I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a fmith. 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice . 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that fteel by which a man is (lain : 

Which eaith at flrft for plough {hares did afford ; 

N«r yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate. 

The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a fmith or a jeweler com¬ 
monly knows better than a philofopher. Locke. 

2 . He that makes or effe&s any thing. 

7 'he doves repented, though too late. 

Become the fmiths of their own foolifh fate. Dry den. 

Smithcraft, n.f. [ymrScpaept:, Sax.] The art of afmith. 

Inventors of paftorage, fmithcraft , and mufick. Raleigh , 

SmiYhery. n. f. [from fmith ] 7 'he {hop of a fmith. 
Smi'thing. n.f. [from fmith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended {hape. Moron's Mechanical Exercife. 

Smi'thy. n.f [ymicrSe, Saxon.] The {hop of a fmith. 

His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found. 

And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the fmithy drown’d. 

Dry den. 

Smitt. n. f The fineft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ufe for marking of {beep, and call it fmitt. Woodward. 
Smi'tten. The participle paflive o (finite. Struck; blafted; 
killed; affected with paflion. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not. Exod.ix. 3 [. 

How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if 
the one be Jmitten againft the other, it (hall be broken. Ecclus. 
7 'he third part of the fun was fmitten. Rev. viii. 12. 

We did elteem him ftricken, j,mitten of God and afHicSired* 

Ifa. liii. 4. 

I empt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and flood ; 

.but batan fmitten with amazement fell. M :; ton. 

By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleaftng conver- 
fation, he made fuch an imprefi on in her heart as could 
not be effaced : and he was himfelf no lefs fmitten with Con- 

ilantia * ' AddifM. 

2 4 Smock 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S' M O 

§i\*ock. n.f [j-moc, Saxon.] 

1. I he under garment of a woman ; a (Lift. 

Her body ct vered with a light taffeta garment, fo cut, as 
the wioughtyWc/f came through it in many places. Sidney. 
How do’ft thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy fin ck ! when we (hall meet at compt; 

/his look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shakefp. 
Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a fmock 
clofe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

1 hough Artemifia talks by fits, 

Of councils, Ha flicks, fathers, wits ; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 

Yet in fome things, methinks, fhe fails, 

1 were well, if fhe would pair her nails. 

And wear a cleaner fmock. Swift. 

2. Smock is ufed in a ludicrous kind of compofition for any thin 0- 
relating to women. 

At Jmock treaf n, matron, I believe you $ 

And if I were your hufband ; but when I 
[ ruff to your cob-web bofoms any other, 

Let me there die a fly, and feaft you, fpiJer. Ben. Johnfon. 

Plague on his jmock- loyalty ! 

I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 

Made (our and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love, Dryden. 
Smogkfa'ced. adj. [fmock and face.'] Palefaced ; maidenly.] 
Old chiefs rcfledfing on their former deeds, 

Difdain to ruff with batter’d invalids; 

But adtive in the foremoff ranks appear, 

And leave young fmockfacd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
Smoke, n. f. [ys-mwg, IVelfh; ymec, ymoec, Saxon; fmoock , 
Dutch.] i he viiible effluvium, or footy exhalation from 
any thing burning. 

She might utter out fome fmoke of thofe flames wherewith 
elfe file was not only burned, but fmothered. Sidney, 

^ May you a better feaft never behold, 

"You knot of mouth-friends : fmoke , and lukewarm water, 

Is your perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Stand off, and let me take the air. 

Why fhould the fmoke purfue the fair ? Cleaveland. 

He knew ’twas caufed by Jmole, but not by flame. Cowley. 
All involv’d with ftench and fmoke. 

As fmoke that rifes from the kindling fires, Milton . 

Is feen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 

Smoke pafling through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
^ red hot fmoke can appear'no other than flame. Newton. 

To Smoke, v. n . [from the noun.] 

1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

T hen the fun went down, a fmoking furnace and a burn¬ 
ing lamp palled between thofe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

Brave Macbeth 

Difdaining fortune, with his brandifii’d ftecl, 

Which fmoak* d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 

I ili he had fac’d the flaves. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Queen Margaret faw 

I hv murd’rous faulchion fmoking in his blood. Shakefpeare. 
To him no temple flood nor altar fmok'd. Milton. 

For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena fmok’d. Granville. 

2. I o burn; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 

I he anger of the Lord (hall fmoak againft that man. Deut. 

3. d o move with fuch fwiftnefs as to kindle; to move very 
fall fo as to raife dull like fmoke. 

Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 

Proud of his ftceds he [mokes along the field; 

His father’s hydra fills the ample fhield. Dryden'0 Ain. 

W ith hafty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
lie lafti’d the courfers, and the courfers flew; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike Bey held 

Their equal pace, and fnioak'd along the field. Pope. 

4. To fmell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t’obferve and fmoke 
What courfes other rifkers took. Fludibras. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondied that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon's Freeholder. 

5 To ufe tobacco. 

6. lo fufier to be punifhed. 

Maugreall the world will I keep fafe. 

Or fome of you ft]all fmoke for it in Rome. Shakefpeare. 
To Smoke, v. a. 

1. Jo feent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. >• 

I riCtionsof the back-bone with flannel, fnioaked with pene¬ 
trating aromatical fubftances, have proved effectual. Arbuthnct. 
2* To fmell out; to find out. 

He was firft fmok'd by the old lord Lafea; when his dif- 
guife and he is parted, tell me what a fprat you fhallfind him ? 

Shakefpeare’s All's w. II that ends ivell. 

I om Tattle pafles for an impertinent, and Will. Txippet 
begi s to be fnoked-, in cafe I continue this paper. Addif Sped, 
g. Tofneer ; to ridicule to the face. 

SmoU the fellow there. Congreve. 


Shakefpeare 

Dryden 


Philll 


nlipu 


Mi', tn 


Denham 
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To SMokE-^y. v. a. [fmoke and dry.] To drv hv 1 

Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant theri fvi- 
Smoker, n.f [from fmoke.] 1 mem - Mortimer, 

1. One that dries or perfumes by fmoke. 

2. One that ufes tobacco. 

Smo'keless. adj. [from fmoke.] Having no fmoke 
Tenants with fighs the fnokelef tow’rs furvey’ 

And turn th’ unwilling fteed another way ** » 

Smoky, adj. [from fmoke.] 4 

1. Emitting lfnoke; fumid. 

O he’s as tedious 

As a tir’d horfe, or as a railing wife, 

Worfe than a fmoky houfe. 

Victorious to the topafpires. 

Involving all the wood in fmoky fires. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of lmoke. 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud 
and all the day after fmothered with fmoky fog, the confe 
quence v. hereof proves very offenfne to the lun^s. Bar 
If blaft feptentrional with brufhing winrr S ° 

Sweep up the fmoky mifts, and vapours damp 
Then woe to mortals. 

3. Noifome with fmoke. 

Courtefy 

Is fooner found in lowly Jfheds, 

With fmoky rafters, than in tap’ftry halls 
And courts of princes. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and fmoky cells. 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And though he fears no prince’s frown. 

Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Smooth. [j-meS, ymoe’S, Saxon; mwyth , Welfh.] 

1. Even on the furface ; notrough; level; having no afperities 

Behold Elau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a fmootl 

man - # Gen. xxvii, n 

Milling thee, I walk unfeen, 

On the dry Jmooth-Ph aven green, 

T o behold the wandring moon. 

Riding near her higheft noon. Milton 

The outlines muft be fmooth , imperceptible to the touch, anc 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden , 

Nor box nor limes, without their ufe, 

Smooth- grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade: 

Which curious hands may carve and fteel with eafe invade. 

Dryden, 

2. Evenly fpread ; glofly. 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The fmootb-hzlu'& horfes, and the rapid car. 

3. Equal in pace; without ftarts or obftru&ion. 

By the hand he took me rais’d, 

Ar.d over fields and waters, as in air, 

Smooth-TvBng without flep. 

The fair-huir’d queen of love 
Lefcends fmooth-gfifing from the courts above. 

4. Flowing ; loft; not harfh. 

Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the Tea. 

When fage Minerva rofe. 

From her fweet lips Jmooth elocution flows. 

So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 

And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er difclofe, 

In fmootb-pac’ d verfe or hobling profe. 

5. Bland; mild; adulatory. 

1 he fubtle fiend, 

Though inly ftung with anger and difdain, 

Diffembled, and this anfvver fmiotb return’d. Milt 
This fmooth ifeourfe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addif 

He was finooth-tonguzd, gave good words, and feldom lo 
his temper. Arbuthnct’s Hi ft . off Bui 

The madding monarchs to compofe 
The Pylian prince, the fmooth-[\ peech’d Neftor, rofe. Tickt 
To Smooth, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To level; to make even on the furface. 

This man’s a flatt’rer ? if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth’d by that below. Shakefpeft u 

The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and he that jimw. 
$th with the hammer him that fmote the anvil. fa. xl 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

For God had fmooth'd the waters of the deep. Popes 

2. To work into a foft uniform mafs. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had fwa 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and J'mooths it, and after wan 
fwallows it into another ftomach. Ray on the Create 

The board on which we fit 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Pope 


Milton, 

Goyt 


Prior , 


Par. Reg 


Is not fo fmooth as are thy verfes. 

To make eafy; to rid froFR obftrutftions. 
Thou, Abelard ! the laft fad office pay, 
And fmooth my paflage to the realms of day. 


Swif 


ft Oh 


S M U 


Milton * 


Pope. 


S M O 

To make flowing; to free from harflinefs. 

4 ‘ In their motions harmony divine 

So fmooths her charming tones. 

All your mufe’s fofter art difplay* 

Let Carolina fmooth the tuneful lay; 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 

And fweetly flow through all the royal line. 
r-. To palliate; to foft;en. 

* Had it been a ftrariger, not my child, 

To fmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shakefp. 

6 . To calm; to mollify. 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauie. 

And fmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakefp. 
Each perturbation fmooth'd with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling fhe feem’d, and full of pleafing thought, 

From ocean as fhe firft began to rife, 

And fmooth'd the ruffled leas, and clear’d the Ikies. Dryden. 

7. To eafe. 

' Reftor’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d. 

The difficulty fmooth'd, the danger {har’d : 

Be but yourfelf. Dryden. 

8. To flatter; to foften with blandiftiments. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Smile in men’s faces, fmooth , deceive and cog* 

Duck with French nods, and apiflh courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefpeare. 

To Smo'othen. v. a. [A bad word among mechanicks for 
fmoo:h.] To make even and fmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and fmoothen the 
exuberances left. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Smoothfaced, adj. [fmooth and face. ] Mild looking; 
having a foft air. 

O, fhall I fay I thank you, gentle wife ? 

—Not fo, my lord ; a twelve-month and a day. 

I’ll mark no words that fmootbfacd woers fay. Shakefpeare. 
Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to come with fmoothfac'd peace. 

With finding plenty, and fair profp’rous days. Shak. R. III. 
Smo'othly. adv. [from fmooth.] 

1. Not roughly ; evenly. 

2. With even glide. 

The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fweetly warble, or fo fmoothly flow. Pope. 

3. Without cbftrudlion; eafily; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 
not fo fmoothly have paft unefpied ’till there was no help. Hook . 

4. With foft and bland language. 

Smo'othness. n.f. [from jmooth.] 

1. Evennefs on the furface; freedom from afperity. 

The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the fnoothnefs of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de¬ 
licate a fine day, that the fnoothnefs of the water tempted him 
to fet up for a merchant. L’Ejlrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone. 

The fnoothnefs of her {kin remains alone. Dryden. 

2. Softnefs or rnildnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honeft men beware, 

Nor truft its fnoothnefs ; the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue. Philips . 

3. Sweetncfs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and fnoothnefs at this time, fo 
it had more compafs, fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp . 

Virgil, though fmooth, where fnoothnefs is required, is fo 
far from affe&ing it, that he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufing fynalephas, and concluding his fenfe in the middle of his 

V " fe - , , Dryden. 

4* rSIandnefs and gentlenefs of fpeech. 

She is too fubtle for thee; and her fmoothnefs 9 
Her very filence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Skakefpeare. 

wMote. 1 he preterite of fnite. 

Death with a trident fmote. Milton. 

0 bMo ther. v. a. [ymopan, Saxon.] 

l * r ° Hffocate with fmoke, or byexclufion of the air. 

bhe might give pafl’age to her thoughts, and fo as it were utter 
out lo.me fmoke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe fhe was not 
only burned but J'mothered. Sidney 

We /mother 9 d 

The moft replenifhed fweet work of nature, 

I hat from the prime creation e’er fhe fram’d. Shakefpeare. 

We are enow yet living in the field. 

To fnwber up the Engliih in our throngs. Shat eft. Hen V 
Ihe LT j a l m r d r Wlt !\' he S raceful appearance of the hero : 
blew thin ° fe P n rkieS 0Ut of decenc D but convention 

TiZ'm r flame n • r Dryim ’ S Dedication. 
1 lie helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, -» 

Y ecs . t ] le dr 7 defart all around him rife, l 

11 Father'd in the dufty whirlwind dies. Addifou's Cato. ) 


2. To lupprefs. . , , c d 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning perhaps at the nr It 

amongft few, afterwards fpreadtng into greater multitudes.} 
and fo continuing; ftom time may be of force, even m*Um 
things, to jmother the light of natural underftanding. Hoonet. 

SmoTher. n.f [from the verb] 

1. A ftate of fuppreffion. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long fm#h,er of difcontent; 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking forth 
at times into feditioris, was at laft diftrefled by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatUe, than fuffer his 
thoughts to pa fs in J mother . Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man fufpea much, more than to know lit¬ 
tle ; and therefore men fhould procure to know more, and not 
to keep their fufpicions in /mother. Bacon s Ejfays. 

2. Smoke; thick dufk. 

Thus muft I from the fmoke into the finether. 

From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shakejpeare» 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft ariie. 

Amid’ that Jmother Neptune holds his place. Dryd. AJ.n. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftage, and 
fpend their taper in fmoke and Jmother. Comer on tame. 

To SmoTher. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To fmoke without vent. 

Flay and ftraw have a very lotv degree of heat; but yet clofe 
and J mothering, and which dried) not. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. To be fuppreffed or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a peft than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and /mothering. Collier of Friendjl ip. 

Smo'uldering. ; [This word feems a participle ; but I know 

Smo'uldry. ) not whether the verb J'moulder be in ufe: 
ymojnan, Saxon, to fmother; ftaoel, Dutch, hot.] Burning 
and fmoking without vent. 

None call breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 

Through fmouldry cloud of dufkifh ftinking fmoke. 

That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 
ftroke. Fairy fjffuccn. 

In fome clofe pent room it crept along. 

And, fmould’ring as it went, in filence fed 5 

’Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong, 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden . 

SMUG. adj. [ftnuck, drefs, J'mucken, to drefs, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drefled with affectation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance. 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
fhew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that ufed to come fo 
Jmug upon the mart. Shak. Merchant cf Venice. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and your perfon 
more fmug , is worthy fome good reception. Spectator. 

To SMU'GGLE. v. a. [fmockelen, Dutch.] To import ot 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smuggler, n.f. [from Jmuggle. ] A wretch, who, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con¬ 
traband or without payment of the cufto'ms. 

Smu'gly. adv. [hornJmug.] Neatly; fprucely. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear. 

And her face will look wond’rous fmug J y. Gay>. 

Smu'gness. n.f [from Jmug.] Sprucenefs; neatnefs, 

SMUT, n.f [yrmrea, Saxon; ftnette , Dutch.] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Muft or blacknefs gathered on corn ; mildew. 

Farmers have fuffered by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 
not fell for above five {hillings abuftiel; whereas that which ts 
free from fnut will fell for ten. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. Obfcenity. 

To Smut. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To ftain ; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being f nutted with the foil of atheifm. More. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thoufand thanks; but, fays he, as faft as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be ftnutting it again. L’Ejlrange. 

The infide is fo Jjnutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 
marble, filver, nor brafs works fhew themfelves. Addif. on Italy. 

I am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno¬ 
cent tricks, and J'mutting one another. Addifon. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and fmutteth it. Bacon . 

To Smu t. v. n. To gather muft. 

White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
good crop, and feldom ftmuts. Mortimer. 

To Smutch, v. a. [from fnut.] To black with fmoke. 

Has’t fnutch'd thy nofe ? 

They fay it’s a copy out of mine. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Have you feen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the fnow. 

Before the foil hath fnutch'd it ? Ben. Johnfon* s Underwoods . 

Smu'ttily. adv. [from fmutty.] 

1. Blackly; fmokily. 

2 . Obfcenely. 



Smu'ttiness. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BmiFttiness. n.J. [from Jmutty.] 

1. Soil from fmoke. 

My vines and peaches, upon my be ft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or JmuttineJs upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 
which were good for nothing. ‘Temple. 

2. Obfcenenefs. 

Smu'tty adj. [from frnut .] 

1. Black with fmoke or coal. 

The jmutty grain, 

With fudden blaze diffus’d, inffames the air. Milton. 

The jmutty wainfcot full of cracks. Szvift. 

He was a Jmutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wafh the ink off his face. Pope. 

2. Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
another. Locke. 

3. Obfcene; not modeft. 

The place is a cenfure of a profane and Jmutty paffage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 

Snack. n.J. [from Jnatch.] A fhare; a part taken by 
compact. 

If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
Jnack. L Ef range. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muff; be cantled, and the judge go Jnack . Dryden. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, “ Do, and we go Jnacks.” Pope. 

Sna'cot n.J. A fifh. Ainjworth. 

Sna'ffle. n.J'. [/navel , Dutch, the nofe.] A bridle which 
crofles the nofe. 

The third o’ th’ world is your's, which with a Jn^ffie 
You may pace eafy'; but not fuch a wife. Shakejpeare. 
Sooth him with praife ; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a foft Jnaffie wrought. Dryden’s Georg% 
To Sna'ffle. v.a. [from the noun.J To bridle5 to hold in 
a bridle; to hold ; to manage. 

SNAG. n.J. [Of this word I know not the etymology or ori- 
ginal.] 

1. A jag, or {harp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had lame. 

Which with a ftaft, all full of little Jnags , 

She did difport, and impotence her name. Fairy Queen. 
The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked Jnag in triumph born. 

Was hung on high. Dryden’s Mn. 

2. A tooth left by itfelf, or Handing beyond the reft. 

In China none hold women fweet. 

Except their Jnags are black as jet: 

King Chihu put nine queens to death. 

Convict on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior. 

Sna'gged. I adj. [from Jnag.] Full of fnags; full of {harp 
Sna'ggy. \ protuberances; {hooting into {harp points. 

His {talking fteps are flay’d 
Upon a Jnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foernen he difmay’d. SpenJ. 
Naked men belabouring one another with /nagged llicks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cuff’s. More . 

Snail. n.J. [ pioegl, Saxon; Jnegcl, Dutch.] 

1. A {limy animal which creeps on plants, fome with {hells on 
their b<;cks. 

I'can tell why a Jnail has a houfe.—Why ?—Why, to put’s 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 
horns without a cafe. ShakeJ. King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and Jnail pac’d beggary. Sbak. R. III. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 

Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat. Shakejpeare. 

Seeing the Jnail , which every where doth roam. 

Carrying his own houfe fti 11 , ftill is at home, 

Follow, for he is eafy-pac’d, this Jnail 
Be thine own palace, or the worlu’s thy gaol. Donne. 

A river Jnail-ihtW decayed, {hewed fpar within. Woodward. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves are fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we defeend below the Jnail ana the oytter. II atts. 

2. A name given to a drone from the flow motion of a fnail. 

Why prat’ft thou to thyfelf, and anfwer’ft not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou fnail , thou flug, thou fot! Shah. 
Sna'il-clavf.r, ox Snail-trefoil. n.J. An herb. Ainjworth. 
SNAKE. n.J [ynaca, Saxon ; Jnake, Dutch.] A ferpent of the 
oviparous kind, diftinguilhed from a viper. The fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs. Snake in poetry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter’s fhew beguiles him ; 

As the fnake, roll’d in a flow’ry bank. 

With {nining checker’d flough, doth fting a child. 

That for the beautv thinks it excellent. Shakcf. Hen. VI. 


W e have fcotch’d the Jnake, not kill’d it: . 

She’ll clofe, and beherfelf; whilftour poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakejp. Mad t) 
The parts muff: have their outlines in waves, refembfinsTth 
gliding of a Jnake upon the ground: they muft be fm ooth and 

eVen ’ Dryden’s DufrefrJ 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of fnake] % 
.That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. D d 

Sna'keroot. n.J. [Jnake and root.] A fpecies of birthwort 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See Rattlesnake. 

ROOT. 

Sna'keshead Iris. n.J. [ hermodaClylus , Latin.] A plant 
The characters are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, of*one 
leaf, fhaped exactly like an iris; but has a tuberofe root 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. Miller * 

Sna'keweed, or B fort. n.J [hiforta, Latin. ] A plant." 

It flowers in May ; and, if the feafon proves moiil, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of flowers ’till Auguft- j t 
may be propagated by planting, the roots in a moift fhady bor¬ 
der, and will foon furnifh the ground with plants. Miller 

Sna'kewood. n. J. [from Jnake and wood.] 

What we call Jnakew. od is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable fmell- but 
is of an intenfely bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent > 
and from thence its name of lignum coluhrinum, or fnakmo-l 
We very feldom ufe it. Hill’s Mat. Mei 

Sna'ky. adj. [from make.] 

1. Serpentine; belonging to a fnake ; refembling a fnake. 

Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's fling, 

Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 
Their Jnaky heads do comb. Sperfer. 

The true lovers knot had its original from nodus Hercula- 
neus , or Hercules’s knot, refembling the fnaky complication in 
the caduceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown’s VulgarEiriurs. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he diredbs 
His eafy fteps, girded with Jnaky wiles. Milton’s Par. Reg 

2 . Having ferpents. 

Look, look unto this Jnaky rod. 

And flop your ears againft the charming god. Ben.Johnj.n, 
In his hand- 

He took caduceus, his Jnaky wand. Hull erd’sTalt. 

What was that Jnaky- headed gorgon fhield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone? Milton, 

His flying hat was fatten’d on his head ; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the Jnaky wand. Dryden, 

To SNAP. v.a. [The fame with knap.] 

1. To break at once; to break fhort. 

If the chain of neceflity be no ftronger, hut that it maybe 
Jnapped fo eafily in funder; if his will was no otherwifedeter- 
mlned from without himfelf, but only by the fignification of 
your defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by absolute neceflity. 

Bramh. againft Hobbs. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis Jnapped in pieces 
by a tougher body. Digby. 

Dauntlefs as death, away he walks ; 

Breaks the doors open, Jnaps the locks ; 

Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 

Nor flops ’till he has culprit’s body. Lritr, 

2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, fnap, or {harp knap. 

The bowzv fire 

Firft {hook from out his pipe the feeds of fire. 

Then Jnapt his box. Dunciad, 

3. To bite. 

A gentleman paffing by a coach, one of the horfes Jnapt on 
the end of his finger. PViJunan’s Surgry. 

All munercl curs bawl, fnarl, and Jnap, where the fee flies 
before him. L’Efangt. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to a^ 
women who are not virgins, may have given occafion to <« 
foolifli report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as to Jnap 
the hands of any of the female fex, who are not thus q u “ 

lifted. . JddJon’sSpcMor. 

He Jnaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. a T 

4. To catch fuddenly and unexpedledly. , 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would Jnap on f. 
the kids, and make fome fliift to carry him ckne t0 ^,. n 
lodgings. 

Some with a noife and greafy light Sutler, 

Are Jnapt, as men catch larks at night. , , 

You fhould have thought of this before you was * 
for now you are in no danger to be fn apt fmgjxig again. 

Did I not fee you, raical, did I not! ^ Drsitn. 

When you lay fnug to Jnap young Damon s goat. ) 

Belated feem on watch to lie, 


And Jnap fome cully paffing by. 


5. [Snappy, 


SNA 

, r SnMen, Dutch.] To treat with fliarp language. 

1 Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

*. . , , • _„ .r,U rr PludlblOS . 


Granville . 


And flapp'd their canons with a why not. 

A furly ill-bred lord 

That chides and Jnaps her up at every word. 

To Snap, v.n. 

1 To break ftrort; to fall afunder. 

Note the {hip’s fickneffes, the maft 
Shak’d with an ague, and the hold andwaift 
With a fait dropfy clogg’d ; and our tacklings 
Snapping , like to too hTgh-ftretch’d treble ftrings. Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for com¬ 
modious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger of /napping. 111 

r ,1 r w Ray on the Creation. 

funder. . . < . . c . . 

If your fteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a 
fprincr, it will not bow; but with the leaft bending it will 
f na p afunder. Moron’s Mecb. Exer. 

J The makers of tbefe needles fhould give them a due tem¬ 
per; for if they are too foft they will bend, and if they 
are too brittle they Jnap. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2 . To make an effort to bite with eagernefs. 

If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no rea- 
f on but I may Jnap at him. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

We Jnap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that goes along with it. L’ Ef range. 

Towzer Jnaps 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swijt. 

Snap. n. ft [from the verb.] 

1. The acSt of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
Jnap, then at the board. L’EJlrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted croffwife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one Jnap. Carew. 

4. A catch ; a theft. 

Sna'pdragon, or CalJ’s Jnout. n.J. [ antirrhinum, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raifins 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the fport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely fnatched by a quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguifhed. 

Sna'pper. n.J. [from Jnap.] Onewhofnaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d under Mer¬ 
cury ; who, as I am, was likewife a Jnappcr up of unconfi- 
der’d trifles. Shakejp. Winter’s Tale . 

Sna'ppish. adj . [from Jnap.] 

1. Eager to bite. 

The JnappiJh cur, the paffenger’s annoy, 

Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but were fuch fnappif) curs, that 
they frighted away 1110ft of the votaries. Spectator. 

2. Peevixh ; fliarp in reply. 

Sna'ppishly. adv. [from JnappiJh] Peevifhly; tartly. 

Sna'ppishn fss. n.J. [from JnappiJh.] Peeviflinefs ; tartnefs. 

Sna'psack. n.J. [Jnappjack, Swedifli.] A foldier’s bag. 

Snare. n.J [ Jnara , Swedifli and Iflandick; Jnarc, Daniffi: 
Jnoor , Dutch.] 

1. Any thing fet to catch an animal; a gin; a net. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 

How Iweet thou fing’ft, how near the deadly Jnare. Milton. 

2 . Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 

This I lpeak for your own profit, not that I may caft a 
f'm-e upon you. . i Cor.vW. 3 5. 

A fool’s mouth is his deftrudHon, and his lips are the ftnare 
of his foul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

. tt*°pound to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
it may not be fit to obferve fcrupuloufly, loft it become a Jnare 
to thy confcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
e broken. . Taylor’s Rule oj living holy, 

r or thee ordain’d a help, became thy Jnare: Milton. 

Beauty, wealth, and wit. 

And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit; 

The fpreading Jnare for all mankind is laid. 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. Dryden 

tano*b RE ‘ V ' a ' ^ fr ° m the 110Un 'J To intra P J t0 in " 
Glo’fter’s fhew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
VVnh forro wjnares relenting paffengers. Shakejp. H. VI. 
a ne wicked is fared in the work of his own hands Pf i 
Warn all creatures from thee J ' 

tTuT? that t0 ° heav ’ nl y form, pretended 

To SNA RT ‘ fe faIfl3 °° d ’ /"re them. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

to SNARL, v.n. {fnarren, Dutch.] 7 J 

° an angry animal; to gnarre. 

'hat. were you fnarling all before I came, 

Keady to catch each other by the throat, 
nd turn you all your hatred now on me ? Shahfp. R. JJI, 


SNA 

He is born with teeth ! 

And fo I was ; which plainly fignify d 

That I fhould fnarl , and bite, and play the dog. Shak.H.V I. 

The {lie’s even of the favage herd are fafe : 

All, when they fnarl or bite, have no return 

But courtfliip from the male. Dryden’s Don Sebafian. 

Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry crefl, 

And Jnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakejp. K. John. 
An angry cur 

Snarls while he feeds. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

2. To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

’Tis malicious and unmanly to fnarl at the little lapfes of a 
pen, from which Virgil himfelf Hands not exempted. Dryden , 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life. 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-noofe. 

As alnioft ev’ry couple does: 

Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling ! 

Kitting to-day, to-morrow fnarling. Prior . 

Where haft thou been fnarling odious truths, and entertain¬ 
ing company with difeourfe of their difeafes ? Congreve. 

To Snarl, v.a. To intangle; to embarrafs. I know not 
that this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confufed Jnarled confcienccs render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

Sna'rler. n.J. [from fnarl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quarrelfome, infulting fellow. 

Should ftupid libels grieve your mind. 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfeure, like other folks; 

Below the lafh of Jnarlers jokes. Swift. 

Sna'ry. adj. [fromfare.] Intangling; infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their Jnary webs have fpread. Dryden, 
Snast. n.f. The fnuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’till fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the faft ; but then it 
made the faf big and long, and burn dulkiftily, and the candle 
wafted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon s Nat. Hifory . 
To SNATCH, v.a. [facken , Dutch] 

1. To feize any thing haftily. 

A virtuous mind ftiould rather wifti to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than to be fuddenly cut off" 
in a moment; rather to be taken than fnatched away from the 
face of the earth. " Hooker . 

Death, 

So /notch’d. , will not exempt us from the pain. Milton . 

Life’s ftream hurries all too faft : 

In vain fedate reflections we would make. 

When half our knowledge we muft Jnatch , not take. Pope. 

She Jnatch’d a fheet of Thule from her bed : 

Sudden {he flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope’s Dunciad. 

They, failing down the ftream. 

Are Jnatch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Of darting falmon. Thomjon’s Summer. 

2. To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a bifhop 
in the diocefs of London, when he was fnatched from thence 
and promoted to Canterbury. Clarendon. 

Oh nature ! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 

Snatch me to heaven. Thomfon's Autumn. 

I o Snatch., v. n. 1 o bite, or catch eagerly at fomethino;. 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly on’t, they 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be /notching. 

it n Shakejp. K : n<? Lear . 

He ind\\ Jnatch on the right hand, and be hungry. If i x . 20. 

Lycus, fwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war; 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 

And Jnatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden’s VF.n 

Snatch, n./. [from the verb.] 

1. Ahaftycatch. 

2. A fhort fit of vigorous aclion. 

After a {hower to weeding a Jnatch ; 

More eafily weed with the root to difpatch. Tvffcr. 

3* A fmall part of any thing ; a broken part. 

She chaunted Jnatches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own diltrefs. Shahfp. Hamlet. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it beino- 
compofed by /Hatches of time, as medical vacations would 

TTu • , . Brown’s Vulgar Errou ft 

4 - A broken or interrupted aClion ; a ftiort fit. 

The Jnatches in his voice, 

And burft of fpeaking were as his. Shahfp. Cymbdinc 
hZ III m ° V j by fiK and >^«; fo that it is not conceivable 
nemitv y C °ft1 UCe Um ,° 3 m ° tion ’ Which ’ ^ rea f° n of its per- 

P wTT ft r 6 re f U a" 6 CC|Ual .- . Da’dalus. 

in the mnfl 6 ° ^ ltL ^ ^ Jnatches ot funftiine and fair weather 
moft uncomfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 

2 + L j. A 
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5 ’. A quip ; a fhuffling anfwer. 

Come, leave your fnatches, and yield me a direct anfwer. 

Shake/. Me a jure for Mcaftrc. 
SnaTcher. n. f. [from fnatch.] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thing in halte. 

They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

*-'•We do not mean the courfingy/'a/rZ^n only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shake/p. H. V> 
Sna'tcHingly. adv. [from Jhatcbing .] Haftily ; with inter 
ruption 

To SNEAK. v. n. [ymcan, Saxon; fnige , Danifh.] 

1. To creep flily; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

Toiler unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 

Comes fleaking , and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shakefpeard 
Sneak not away, fir ; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon : lay hold on him. Shake/peare. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

Youfkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak'd away. Dryden. 

I ought not to turn my back, and to jneak off in filence, 
and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and flain. ‘ Waits, 
He /leak'd into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot’s Have. Dunciad. 

Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here : 

Author, Jneak off; we’ll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 

2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfliold, fneak to none of his 
friends to fpeak a good word for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and fneaking , and in¬ 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South's Sermons, 

When int’reft calls off all her /leaking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the ceil, 

When the laft ling’ring friend has bid farewel. Pope. 

Tom ffruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave ; 

Will /neaks a fcriv’ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sne'aker. it./. A large veffel of drink. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a /neakcr of five gallons. Spectator. 

Sne'aking. participial adj. [from ficak.~\ 

J. Servile; mean; low. 

1. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious: 

Sne'akingly. adv. [from /making/ Meanly; fervilely. 

Do all things like a man, not fneakingiy : 

Think the king fees thee ft ill. Herbert. 

While you ficakin/y fubmit. 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Pludibras. 

Sne'akup. n.f [from fneak.'] A cowardly, creeping, irtfi- 
dious fcoundrel. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a fneakup ; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shak. H. IV. 
To Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of /nib , or of 
Jnap, to reprimand. Perhaps Jhap is in that fenfe from jmb, 
jnibbe , Danifh. 

Men fhulde him fiibbe bitterly. Chaucer.] 

1. To reprimand; to check. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No Jneaping winds at home. Shake/peare. 

Bneap. n.f. [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a check. 

Ady lord, I will not undergo this /neap without reply : you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent faucinefs: if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
To Sneb. v. a. ' [Properly to /nib. See Sneap.] To check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold, 1 

That on a time he caft him to fcold, >■ 

And fnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenfcr. ) 

To Sneer, v. n. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with fnore and fnert.] 

1. To fhow contempt by looks : na/o fu/pendcre adunco. 

2. To infinuate contempt by covert expreffions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a fleering way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his lubjects. L' Ejlrange. 

I could be content to be a little fncered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafure I fhould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expreffed with too much feve- 
rity, it will fall upon thofe Jneenng or daring writers of the 
age againft religion, who have left reafon and decency. Watts. 
g. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been /peering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

.4. To ihow aukward mirth. 

I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
fieercd at every word fpoken by each other. Taller. 


Pc/. 


Sneer, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the fneer of more impartial rrieti 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. 

2. An expreffion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Caefar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon them 
and in this difguife neither the wifdcm of the one nor th» 
majefty of the other could fecure them from a fneer. fy t f 

To SNEEZE, v. n. [meyan, Saxon ; nie/en , Dutch.] To emii- 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

If one be about to fneeze , rubbing the eyes ’till tears rim 
will prevent it; for that the humour defeending tothenoftrik 
is diverted to the eyes. £ 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within amonoft 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and nof- 
trils, with frequent fnecziig. Wifhnan's Surren 

To thee Cupid fneez'd aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before. 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan fhore. Dryden 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
by fneezing. . Ray on the Creation. 

Violent fncezing produceth convulfions in all the mulcles of 
refpiration: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of freezing fhould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, and death. Arbuthnot, 

An officer put the {harp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like a ftraw, and made 
me freeze violently. Gulliver's Travels . 

Sneeze, n.f [from the verb.] Emiffion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and iky would mingle ; but 
Tnefe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Are to the main as wholfome as a fneeze 
To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 
-We read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucccffively through the 
city. Brown 1 Tulgar Errours. 

Sne'ezewort. n.f [ ptarmica, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath radiated flowers, whofe difk conlifts of many florets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets : the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 
becomes one {lender feed. Miller. 

Sn1;t. n.f. [Among hunters.] The fat of a deer. Did. 

Snew. The old preterite of To [now. Did. 

To Snib. v. a.\ [fiibbe, Danifli. See Sneap.] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 

Aiked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile or /nib. Hublerd's Tale. 

Snick andSnee. n.f. A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jnick and free was in faftion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, lie drew out a knife, flicking in his laft, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. Wife mad s Surgery. 

To Sni'cker, or Snigger, v. n. To laugh {lily, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly ; to laugh in one’s fleeve. Did. 

To Sniff, v. n. [foiffa, Swedifn.J To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 

So then you look’d fcornful, and fni/t at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I fkinny and lean ? Swift. 

To Sni'ggle. v.n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is loweft, take a ftrong fmall hook, tied to a ftring about a 
yard long; and then into one of the holes, where an eel may 
hide herfelf, with the help of a fhort ftick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if within the 
fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, and as certainly gorge 
it: pull him out by degrees, Walton s Zing <J- 

To Snip. v.a. [ fnippen , Dutch.] To cut at cnce wit 

feiffars. * . . 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was /nipt u P. a 011 
two inches with a pair of probe-fcilfars, .and the incilec ip s 
dreffed. Wi/emans Surgery. 

When tradefmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger ue 
to bargain to cut oft a quarter of a yard: lie wore a par 0 
fciflars for this purpofe, and would Jnip it off nicely. Ar.but m • 
Putting one’blade of the feiffars up the gut, and the 
the wound, Jnip the whole length of the iiftula. 

Snip. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fingle cut with feiffars. 

What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s [nip and.nip, and cut, and flith and flaffi, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s ftiop. _ n • 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it vas °? ’ 

therefore with one /nip more I laid it open to the veiy end.' J 

2 . A fmall {hred. . . 1/1 

Thofe we keep within compafs by fmall [nips of e p * * 
’hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fpite 


will fpread farther. 


IVif man 


l' 


A 
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glad to hear, becaufeof the» that he lnmlelr exp^e&d upon 

sfiPE. 1 n'f. [ fneppe, German; j-nire, Saxon; yfmt, Vv'elih.] 

/ A fmall fen fowl with along bill. . 

The external evident caufes of the atra bills are a hign icr- 
mentin< r diet; as old cheefe, birds feeding in fens, as geeie, 
ducks, woodcocks, fnipes , and fivans. .oyer, 

2. A fool ; a blockhead. 

7’hus do I ever make my fool my purie; 

For I mine oWn gain’d knowledge {hould profane. 

If I fhould time expend with luch a fnipe. 

But for my {port and profit. _ _ Shake/p. Othello. 

Sni'pper. n.f [from /nip.] One that Imps. 

Sni'ppet. n.f. [from /up-] A fmall part; a ftiare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefaCtors fnippets ; 

Or from the pill’ry tips of ears. Hudibtas. 

Sni'psnap. n f [A cant word formed by reduplication of Jnap.] 
Tart dialogue. 

Dennis and diffonance, and captious art. 

And fnipfnap ftiort, and interruption fmart. Pope's Dunciad. 
Snite. n.f [pmra, Saxon.] A fnipe. T'his is perhaps the 
true name ; but J'nipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwal hath doves, geefc, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, fnite , and wood-dove. Carew. 

To Snite. v.a. [pnytan, Saxon.] 1 o blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to fnite his nofe, or to fneeze ; 
In both which the paffage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
no f e . Grew's Co/mol. 

SNIVEL, v.f [/navel, fievel, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To Sni'vel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; and whe¬ 
ther we go to our graves fniveling or finging, ’tis all mere 
form. Id Efi range. 

Away goes he fniveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L'EJrange. 

Sni'veller. n/ [from/?2/W.] Aw*eepcr; a weak lamenter. 
He’d more lament when I was dead. 

Than all the fnivellcrs round my bed. Swift. 

To Snore, v.n. [fnorcken, Dutch.] To breathe hard through 
the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverently blame the gods. 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. John/ 
Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods, 

Makes fome fufpedl he J'nores as well as nods. Ro/common. 
He may lie quietly in his {hades, and fnore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stillingfleet. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god afleep ; 

And faring by 
We may defery 

The monfters of the deep. Drydeii's Albion. 

’ Fwas Acme’s and Septimius’ life; 

The lady figh’d, the lover fnor'd. Prior . 

The giant, gorg’d with flefla, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and Jnoring in his den, 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. ^ Addi/on. 
Snore, n. f. [pnopa, Saxon ; from the verb.] Audible refpira¬ 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 

7 he furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores: I’ve drugg’d their poffets. 

r-p c y Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

■i 0 onort. V . 71 . [fnorcken, Dutch ] To blow through the 
note as a high mettled horfe. 

Eh z fmrting of his horfes was heard. ,J e r. viii. 16. 

.The fiery war-horfe paws the ground. 

And fnorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addi/on. 

hrom their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire. 

Dropping ambrofial foams and fnorting fire. Addi/on's Ovid 

SNTYr ^ Iic Wlth Wide noftrils >/ M, '% th e wave. Thomfon. 

d 1 • Cr no ^ Saxon ; /not, Dutch.] The mucus of 
the nofe. 

tj— US} . w * len a g^edy floven once has thrown 
lis/w/into the mefs, ’tis all his own. 

SnoVty. adj. [from [not.] Full of fnot. J 

boy hlS fqUire S ° Uth my hurDand took in a dirty fiotty-noied 
n.f. [fruyt, Dutch.] 

J* 1 he r'sC 


S N U 


The nofe of a beaft. 

His nofe in the air, his fnout in the {kies. 

\\7- ,1 ^ 13pe a ^ ea g le ’ s whelp throughout. 
With broader forehead, and a (harper^/. 


Hu di brad 
Hudibr as. 


Swift0 


Tujer. 

Dryden. 


2. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 

Her fubtle fnout 

Did quickly Wind his meaning out. 

But when the date of Nock was out. 

Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. 

What Ethiop lips he has. 

How foul a fnout , and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juveii. 

Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and Jnout 7 
Her pocket-glafs drew flily out; 

And £rew enamour’d with her phiz, 

As juft the counterpart of his. 

The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 

Sno'uted. adj. [from fioui.] Having a fnout. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. n.f. [pnap, Saxon; fnee, Dutch.] The fmall par¬ 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into crops. Locke. 
Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of /now. 2 Sa. xxiiio 
Drought and heat confume Jnow waters. Job xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter’s /now her airy birth. 

And b?ds her virgin fleeces clothe the earth'. Sandys. 

To Snow. v. n. [pnapan, Saxon; fneeuwen 9 Dutch.] 1 o have 
fnow fall. 

To Snow. v.a. To fcatter like fnow. 

If thou be’ft born to fee ftrange fights. 

Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 

’Till age /now white hairs on thee. Donne, 

Sno'wball. n.f. [/now and ball.] A found lump of con¬ 
gested fnow; 

T'hey paffed to the eaft-riding of Yorkfhire, their company 
daily ihcreafing, like a Jnowball in rolling. Hayward . 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o’er you, like a fnowball grows. Dryden. 

A fnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the jnow¬ 
ball, I call qualities ; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Locke. 

Sno'wbroth. n.f. [. /now and broth ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is vefy fiowbrotb , one wlio never feels 
The wanton fangs and motions of the fenfe. Shake/peare. 
Sno'wdrop. n.f. [narcijjoleucoium , Latin.] An early flower. 
7 'he flower is, for the moft part, compofed of fix leaves* 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous : the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous root. Miller. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called fnowdrops , the event was not much unlike that newly- 
mentioned. Boyle on Colours. 

7 Te little fhape, by magick pow’r. 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow’r, that firft in this fweet garden fmil’d. 

To virgins facred, and the fnowdrop ftyl’d. Tickell. 

Snow-white, adj. [fnow and white.] White as fnow. 

A fnow-white bull fhall on your fhore be {lain ; 

His offer’d entrails caft into the main. Dryden 's Mn. 

Sfto'Wy. adj. [from fnow.] 

1. White like fnow. 

So {hews a fnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows {hews, Shake/peare. 

Now I fee thy jolly train : 

Snowy headed Winter leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 

Thou art father of the year. Rowe - 

I he blufliing ruby on her fnowy breaft. 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. Priori 

2. Abounding with fnow. 

Thefe firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on the fnowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Melon's Par. Lojl 0 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe. 

By Aftracan, over the fnowy plains, 

Retires. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Snub .n.f. [from fnebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knubeL a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; a fnag ; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high. 

All arm’d with ragged Jnub's and knotty grain. 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. ’ Pairv Dueen' 
ioonub. v. a. [Rather To fnib. See Sneap, Sneb, SjobH 

1. i O check ; to reprimand. J 

2. To nip. 

Near the feafcores the heads and boughs of trees run out 
far to landward ; but toward the fea are fo Tubbed by the 
winds, as if their boughs had been pared or {haven off Ray 

Dut T J° fob -th cTulfion. 
tMr, Pamfl?.] To lie idle, clofe, or 


fnug. 


Now 
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S N U 


s o 


Herbert. 


Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 

Now eat his bread in peace, 

And fnudge in quiet; now he (corns increafe; 

Now all day fpares. 

SNUFF, n.f. [ fnuf Dutch, fnot.] 

1. Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 

2. The ufelefs excrefcence of a candle: whence moucher la 
chandelle. 

My great affli&ion, 

If I could bear longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your oppofelefs wills. 

My 'fruff and loathed part of nature (hould 

Burn itfelf out. Shake/p. King Lear. 

But deareft heart, and dearer image, flay! 

Alas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 

Though you flay here, you pafs too faft away; 

For even at firft life’s taper is a fnuff. Bonne. 

The fnuff- difhes fhall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 38. 

If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any fnuff, as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. Wilk. 

3. A candle almofl burnt out. 

Lamentable! 

To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 

1’ th’ dungeon by a fnuff. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 

A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Refentment expreffed by fnifting; perverfe refentment. 

What hath been feen 

Either in fnuffs or packings of the duke’s, 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Jupiter took fnuff at the contempt, and puniftied him : he 
fent him home again. VEJlrange. 

6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnujf the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes diredf to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope. 

To Snuff, v. a. [fnuffcn, Dutch.] 

1. To draw in with the breath. 

A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnujf in the air againft 
rain. Bacon. 

With delight he fluff’d the fmell 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

He fluffs the wind, his heels the fand excite; 

But when he (lands colle&ed in his might. 

He roars and promifes a more fuccefsful fight. Dryden . 

The youth, 

Who holds the neareft ftation to the light. 

Already feems to fnuf the vital air, 

And leans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Bryden’s JEn. 

My troops are mounted; their Numidian deeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to fcour the defart. Addifon. 
My nag’s greateft fault was J'nufng up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 
could fcarce hold him in. Swift . 

2. To fcent. 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and fluffs it in the wind. Bryden . 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 

And tempt the dream, and fluff their abfent loves. Bryden. 

O’er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior (kill, 

To fcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms rejects with fcorn, 

True to the mafter’s voice, and learned horn: 

His noftrils oft, if ancient fame fing true. 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 

Once fnuff’d, he follows with unalter’d aim. 

Nor odours lure him from the chofen game; 

Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 

Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickell. 

3. To crop the candle. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman! 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! 

This candle burns not clear: ’tis I muft fnujf it. 

And out it goes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Againft a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 
dreffed, and our lights fmiffed , and our religion more a&ive. 

Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 

You have got 

An office for your talents fit, 

T o J'nuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 

And get a dinner fur your hire. SvAft . 

To Snuff, v. n. 

1. Tofnoit; to draw breath by the nofe. 

The fury fires the pack, they fnujf\ they vent, 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the fcent. Dryd. AEn. 


\ 


Says Humpus, fir, my mafter bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day: 

H efluffs, then follows, up the ftairs he goes; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes.’ v- 

2. To fnift in contempt. lf %’ 

Ye laid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have fluff’d at it 

Snu'ffjbox. n.f. [fnujf and box.] The box in wWdf’fnufft 
carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a fnuffbox on the table, and goeth 
away, lock it up as part of your vails. g w -r 

Sir Plume, of amber fnuffbox juftly vain, ■'* 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. p , 

Snu'ffers. n. f [from fnujf.] The inftrument with which 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the f infers open 

Swift’s Bircdiions to the Butler 
To Snu'ffle. v. n. [ fluffelen , Dutch.] To fpeak through 
the nofe; to breath hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, (hewing that he 
hunted for a duck ; and with a fnuffing grace, difdainine; that 
his fmelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to fee whether he cculd 
efpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney. 

Bagpipes of the loudeft drones. 

With jnujfing broken-winded tones, 

Whofeblafts of air in pockets fhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras , 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who fmelt and 
fnuffed , and confidered on’t. BEfranjt. 

One dad in purple. 

Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme; 

Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 

Snuff ing at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden . 

To SNUG. v.n. [fniger, Dutch.] To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
There fnugging well, he well appear’d content, 

So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay fnugging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her fhape, turned a 
moufe loofe into the chamber. L’Ejirange. 

Snug. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 

They fpy’d a country farm. 

Where all was fug, and clean, and warm ; 

For woods before, and hills behind, 

Secur’d it both from rain and wind. Prior. 

2. Clofe; out of notice. 

At Will’s 

Lie fug, and hear what criticks fay. Swift. 

3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. 

Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not! 

When you lay fug to fnap young Damon’s goat? Dryden ; 
To Snu'ggle. v.n. [from fug.] To lie clofe; to lie warm. 
So. adv. [ ypa, Saxon; foo , Dutch ; fo , German.] 

1. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow¬ 
ing. Noting companion. 

As whom the fables feign of monftrous fize, 

Titanian or eartfiborn that v/arr’d on Jove, 

So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. Milton, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In. Valombrofa, where th’ Etrurian (hades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, Jo thick beftrewn 
Abjedl and loft lay thefe. Milton. 

Tir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try. 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the (ky. P°f 

As into air the purer fpirits flow. 

And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her foul to its congeneal place. * D P e * 

2 . To fuch a degree. g 

Why is his chariot fo long in coming ? v * 2 

Can nothing great, and at the height, 

Remain fo long, but its own weight 

Will ruin it ? Or is’t blind chance 

That (bill defires new dates t’ advance. Ben. Johnf Cati ml. 

Amoret, my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie; 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo, . 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? . . 6 ■' 

I viewed in my mind, fo far as I was able, the begirm D 
and progrefs of a riling world. Burnet s Theory of toe 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

Why (hould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. 0 J 

Upon our firft going into a company of Arrangers, ou j. 
nevolence or averfton rifes towards feveral particular P C J ^ 
before we have heard them fpeak, or fo muen a S • 

they are. Addifon s SpeAatou 

We think our fathers fools, fo wife we re grown. 

Our wifer fons, no-doubt, will think us fo. ^ j ft 
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• by « or that, bat they are (bmetimes 


Milton* 


* w 

frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 

Tri-sw darker at their frown. 

There’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cofenage all; 

For though fome long ago 

Lik’d certain colours mingl’d/ and/*, 

That doth not tie me now from chufing ne w. Suckling. 
There is fomething equivalent in France and Scotland ; Jo 
. 'rit -i verv hard calumny upon our foil to affirm that Jo ex- 
fl \< nt i fruit will not grow here. Temple. 

Cd mav be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
. becaufe this only concerns the manner of his exigence; 
we feeing what he is, may certainly know that he £ not 

rVn minutely tell him the fteps by which I was brought 
into this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded ratio- 
-II v if fohe any thing in my example is worth his notice. Locke. 
This ^entie nan is a perlon of good fenfe, and knows that 
he is very much in fir Roger’s efteem, fotbat he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than dependent. Addifon. 

r la the fame manner. 

y Of fuch examples add me to the roll; 

Me eafily indeed mine may neglecft, 

But God’s propos’d deliverance not fo. Milton. 

To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with great relpeft 
yourfelf, and caufe all your family to do/* too. Luke. 

J According to the multijarioulnefs of this immutability, Jo 
are the poflibilities of being. Norris. 

6 . Thus; in this manner. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 

So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Bryden. 

Does this deferve to be rewarded/ ? 

Did you come here a ftranger or a foe ? . Bryden. 

It concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be jo or not. Tillotfon. 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers ; they underftand better than fo, how to 
value thofe ineftimable gifts of nature. Bentley. 

So when the firft bold veflel dar’d the Teas, 

Hi_h on the lbern the Thracian rais’d his drain. Pope. 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi¬ 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that/ it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for this reafon; in confequence of this. 

The god, though loth, yet was conftrain’d t’obey ; 

For longer time th n that, no living wight, 

Below the earth 1 , might fuffer’d be to ftay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Fairy IJhieen. 

If he fet induftrioufly and finceiely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
(hall prove fuccefsful to him, and fo all that lie hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and ufe of the means, to qualify him- 
felf for this bleffed condition. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Some are fali’n, to difobedience fall’n ; 

And jo from heav’ia to deepeft hell. Milton s Paradife Lof. 
God makes him in his own image an intelledlual creature, 
and fo capable of'dominion. Locke. 

8. On thefe terms; noting a conditional petition: anfwered by 
at. 

O goddefs! tell what I would fay. 

Thou know’ft it, and I feel too much to prav, 

■ So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 

In love to be thy champion. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs : 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 

As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 

As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital moifLre yield, 

And fwell the future harveft of thy field. 

9* Provided that; on condition that; mode. 

Be not fad: 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, / unapprov’d, and leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Mil on’s Paradife Loft. 

So thedqtlrine be but wholfome and edifying, though there 
fhould be a want ot exact nefs in the manner of fpeaking or 
reafon ing, it may be overlooked. Attcrbury. 

Foo much of love thy haplefs friend has prov’d, 

Foo many giddy foolifti hours are gone ; 

May the remaining few know only friendfhip : 

So thou, my deareft, trueft, beft Alicia, 

Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

10. Tn like manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
ai.umption of another, anfwering to as. 

As a war (hould b* undertaken upon a juft motive, / a 

pnnee ought to confider the condition he is in when he enters 
on it. ,, .- 

Swift. 


Rope. 
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n . It fometimes anfwers to the word or fentence going before, 

and returns the fenfe. , , r 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not A 

Is nleas’d and patient till the truth he know. Denb 

Angling is fomething like poetry, men 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration fhall be only 
national, as to fay that the deluge was/*. Burnet. 

However fo ft within themfelves they are, 

To von they will be valiant by defpair; 

For having once been guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they ftill are/'. , A 

He was s;reat ere fortune made him Jo. Uiyaen. 

I laugh at every one, (aid an old cynick, who laug.is a 
me. Do you fo ? replied the philofopher; then you uve the 

merrieft life of any man in Athens. f 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more/ in tha 

noble language peculiar to that great poet. . AcDJon* 

Common-place books have been long ufed by mduftrious 

young, divines, and ftill continue/. . . . ? ’ 

As to his tiling ludicrous expreffions, my opinion is, that 

they are not fi. , , ^ 

The bleft to-day is as completely Jo, 

As who began a thoufand years ago. rope* 

12. Thus it isthis is'the ftate. 

How for row (hakes him ! 

So, now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 7 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Vryaen* 

1 2. At this point; at this time. 

When 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and ugh; 

And, leaving/his fervice, follow you. Shaxe y peaie* 

14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 

O, fo, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? who was your fpeaker. 

Madam ? Ben. fchnfon s Catiline. 

15. It fometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im¬ 
plies fome latent or furd companion. 

An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages is neceftary. Arbuthnot . 

16. A word of aflfumption ; thus be it. 

There is Percy ; if your father will do me any honour, Jo ; 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfelf. Shakefeare. 

I will never bear a bafe mind : if it be my deftiny, fo : if 
it be not, fo. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shak. 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are th’ appellant and defendant. 

The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 

So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare. 

18. So much as. However much. This is, I think, an irregular 
expreffion. 

So much as you admire the beauty cf his verfe, his profe 
is full as good. Pope. 

19. So/. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So fo. Shakefpeare’s Othello . 

So fo ; it works : now miftrefs, fit you faft. Bryden. 

20. So fo. [cofi cofi, Italian.] Indifferently; not much amifs nor 
well. 

He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 

His leg is but Jo fo : and yet ’tis well. Shakefpeare. 

Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fome fo fo writers, I may call them fo, are continually found¬ 
ing in our ears. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 

So then the Volfcians ftand ; but as at firft 

Beady, when time (hall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

To a war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns : fo then, I will firft juftify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound variety of defigns. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

To Soak. v.n. [yocian, Saxon.] 

1. To lie fteeped in moifture. 

For thy conceit in foaking will draw in 

More than the common blocks. Shakefpeare. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veflel, 

putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
foak through : it will make a harder ice in the veflel, and lefs 
apt to diffolvethan ordinarilv. Bacon . 

Rain foaking into the ftrata, which lie near the furface, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matter as occurs. Woodward. 

3. To drink gluttonoufly and intemperately. This is a low term. 
Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eftate waftes, 

yet the habitual thirff after his cqps drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty ; the 
lead of which he confefles is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle cf^t of a foaking 
<-dub. ~ ' Locke. 

24 M To 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOB 

To So ak. v. a. 

I. To macerate in any moifture; to deep; to keep wet till 
moifture is imbibed ; to drench. 

Many of our princes 

Lie drown’d and fak'd in mercenary blooJ : 

, So do our vulgar drench their peafanc limbs 
In blood of princes. ^ Sbakefpeare s Hen. V. 

'1 heir land (hall b e feaked with blood. Ij a . xxxiv. 7. 

'1 here deep Galefus foaks the yellow fands. Dryden. 

Thou whofe life’s a dream of lazy pleafure : 

’7 is all thy bus'nels, bus’nefs how to (bun 
To bafk thy naked body in the fun ; 

Suppling thy ftiften’d joints with fragrant oil; 

Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck the moifture up and foak it in. Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine youj'oak your corn in, pre¬ 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer . 

7. To drain ; to exhauft. This feems to be a cant term. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth, and foak 
and exhauft it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts, and his garrifonsj and his 
feaftings, wherein he was only lumptuous, could not but foak 
his exchequer. * IVetion. 

Soap. n.f [ pape, Saxon; fapj ? Latin.] A fuhftance ufed 
in waffling, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline affles 
and any untftuous fubftance. 

Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline fait and oil; its vir¬ 
tues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, and refolving; 
and any mixture ol any oily lubltance with fait may be called 

2.foc,p. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers foap. Malacht. 
A bubble blown with water, firft made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little / oap in it, after a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newton's Opticks. 

Soap-earth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks ol the river Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. Woodw. 

<SW/>-afhes are much commended, after the Joap- boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminifhes their fait, fo the moiftening of 
them with chamber-lee or fiapA uds adds thereto. Mo> inner. 

SoapboiTer. n. f. \_Joap and boil.] One whofe trade is to 
make Joqp. 

A foapboiler condoles with me on the duties on caftle-foap. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

Soapwort. n.f. Is a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

To Soar. v. n. [ forare , Italian.] 

1. 7 o fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any viiible a&ion of the wings. 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d. 

They fumm’d their pens, and joaring th’ air fublime, 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 

2. To mount intellectually ; to tower with the mind. 

’Tis but a bafe ignoble mind 

7 hat mounts no higher than a bird can four. Sbakefpeare. 

Flow high a pitch his refolution Joars. Sbakcjpeare. 

Valour fours above 

\V hat the world calls misfortune and afflictions. Addifon. 

3. To rife high. 

Who afpires muft down as low 
As high heJoar'd. Milton. 

Flames rife and fink by fits; at laft they foar 
In one bright blaze, and then defeend no more. Dryden. 

W hen (wallows Pieetfiar high, and (port in air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 

Soar. n.f. [from theverb.J Towering flight. 

Within Joar 

Of tow’ring eagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A pheenix. Alilton. 

To Sob. v.n. [peob, jeab, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere cnomaiopceia c pied from the found.] To heave au¬ 
dibly with convulfive l'orrow ; to figh with convulfion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

, Told the fad jftory of my father’s death. 

He twenty times madepaufeto Jcb and weep. Sbakefpeare. 

As if her life and death lay on his faying. 

Some tears fhe fhed, with fi.hs and f bbings mixt. 

As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fairfax. 
She fjgh d, ihejobb'd , and furious with defpair. 

She rent her garments, and fhe tore her hair. • Drxden. 
When children have not the power to obtain their defire, 
they will, by their clamour and jobbing , maintain their title 
to it. Locke on Education. 

He fobbing fees 

7 he glades, mild-opening to the golden day. Tbcnfon. 

Sob. n.J. [from theverb.J A convulfive figh ; a convulfive aCt 
of relpiration obitruCted by l'orrow. 

Break heart, or choak with jobs my hated breath ; 

Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden . 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

7 1 e fhort thicky^, loud feream, and (briber fquall. Swift. 


S OB 

A wond’rous bag with both her hands ffle binds * 

There (he collects the fi rce of female lungs, 

Sighs, fobs , and pafflons, and the war of ton<n,e<? n 
To Sob. v. a. Fo foak. A cant word. 0 * 

7 'he tree being jobbed and wet, fwells. . 

So'eer. adj. [ fobnus , Latin; fibre, Frefich.] tinier. 

1. Temperate, particularly in liqueurs; not drunken 

Live »JUtr. righteous, a-tl godly life. Common 
I he vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to th ic 

1M "- n r T ay i' sm th i c °™lLicZ 

No fiber temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins he 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunk^ 
nefs and fottifflnefs of his neighbour. " SnmhK 0 ‘ e *'' 

2 . Not overpowered by drink. C} tnms. 

• ^ ^ cians, whereof Pittacus isa„ 

thor; that he which being overcome with drink did then ft, ':' 
any man, fhould fufler punifhment double, as much ;n 
had done the fame being fober. ^ t le 

3. Not mad; right in the undemanding. mer ‘ 

. An u ot l? er > ™ h ° had a g^iu°s for tragedy, f„l| ow _ 

ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo 
man in his plays (lark raging mad : there was not a fober pcr ! 
fon to be had ; all was tempeftuous and bluftering. Dryden 
No fiber man would put himfelf into danger, b for the an! 
plaufe of efcaping without breaking his neckT Dr-be' 

4. Regular; calm; free from inordinatepaflion. r ' £ " 

. 7 his fame young fiber -blooded boy a man cannot make 
him laugh. gtj r r 

Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and fiber 

ter - . Abbot's Defiription of the World 

Young men likevvife exhort to be filer minded. Tit. ii 6* 
7 'he governour of Scotland being of great couragej and 
fober judgment, amply performed his duty both before thc’battle 
and in the field. Hayward. 

7 hefe confufions difpofed men of any fober underftandino- 

t° for P eace - ‘ Clarendon. 

Among them tome fober men confeffed, that as his maje- 
fty’s affairs then (food, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 
7 'o thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the Tons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the finiles 

Of thefe fair atheifls. Milton' 

5. Serious; folemn; grave. 

Petruchio (hall 

Offer me, difguis’d in fiber robes, 

7 'o old Baptifta as a fchoolmafler. Sbakefcart. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou fiber -fuited matron, all in black. Sbakefpeare. 

7 "wilight grey 

Had in her fober \ iv’ry all things clad. Milton. 

What parts gay France from jober Spain, 

A little rifing rocky chain : 

( 3 f men born fouth or north th’ hill, 

7 'hofe feldom move; thefe ne’er Hand {fill. Prior. 

Swft and he defpis’d the farce of (fate. 

The fiber follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

See her fober over a fampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 
To So'rer. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] To make fober. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring; 

7 'here (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely fobers us again. Pope. 

So'berly. adv. [from fiber .] 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madnefs. 

3. Temperately; moderately. 

Let any prince think foberly of his forces, except his mili¬ 
tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Bacon. 

4. Cooly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaftifed, let it be done without paf- 
fion, and foberly laying on the blows (lowly. Locke. 

So'berness. n.J'. [from fiber.'] 

1. 7 'emperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, fobernefs , and chaftity. 

Common Prayer. 

2 . Calmnefs; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his fobernefs and (kill in fpagyrical prepa¬ 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment fucceed very well. Boyle. 
The fobernefi of Virgil might have (hewn him the difference. 

Dry den's Dufrejno ). 

Sobri'ety. n.f [from fibriete, French fibriih, Latin] 

1. 7 'emperance in drink ; fobernefs. 

Drunkennefs is more uncharitable to the foul, and in fcrip- 
ture is more declaimed againft than gluttony ; and Jobriety hath 
obtained to fignify temperance in drinking. Tayor • 

2. Prelent freedom from the power of llrong liquour. 

3. General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was no 

need that the book (hould mention either the learning oi a 

or the unlitnefs of an ignorant miniftcr, more than that he 

which 


s o c 

which deferibeth the manner how to pitch a field, (boutd 
(peak of moderation and fibriety in diet. Hooker. 

Freedom from inordinate pafflon. 

^ The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue andy<7- 
brietv to give up their religion. Rogers. 

r. Calmnefs; coolnefs. , r . , . ’ 

We will enquire with all fobricty and feverity, whether 

there be in the footfleps of nature, any fuch tranfmifflon of 
immateriate virtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Sobriety in our riper years is the effeef of a well concodted 
warmth ; but where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expe(7ed but an infipid manhood, and ftupid old infancy ? 

Dryden . 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a fecret grace- 
fulnefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 
ftayednefs and fibriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 

6. Serioufnefs; gravity. 

Mirth makes them not mad ; 

Nor fibriety fad. Denham. 

So'ccage n.f. [ fic, French, a ploughftiare ; foccagium , barba¬ 
rous Latin.] In law, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hufbandly fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due for land being knight's fervice, or foccage ; 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. This Joc- 
cage is of three kinds ; a foccage of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. S.ccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no writ original (hall be fued, but the writ 
fecundum ccnfi.etudinem mauerii. Soccage of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but th emonflrave- 
runt ; and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice. Cowel. 

The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s 
fervice. Bacon. 

SOCIABLE, adj. [ finable , French; Jociabilis, Latin.] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toucheth them as they are fcciable parts united 
into one body; a law Which bindeth them each to ferve unto 
oihcr's good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatfoever their own particular. Hooker . 

2. Ready to unite in a general intereff. 

To make man mild, and fcciable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious fava-^e 

With wifdom, difeipline. ° Addifon s Cato. 

3. Friendly ; familiar; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the foeicble fpirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Inclin’d to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this muft needs be in that fo- 

ciable and expofed age. IVotton. 

So'ciableness. [from fociable.] 

1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call her friendftiip love, and feign 
To ficiablenefs a name profane. Donne. 

rhe two main properties of man are contemplation and 

ficiablenefs , or love of converfe. More. 

2. freedom of converfation ; good fellowlhip. 

He always ufed courtefy and modefty, difliked of none; 
fometimes ficiablenef and fellowfhip well lik’d by many. Hayw. 

Sociably, adv. [from fociable.] Converfibly; as a compa- 

Yet not terrible, 

7 hat I (hould fear ; nor fieiably mild, 

As Raphael, that I (hould much confide; 

sorr A r fole !] ln W f “ bli, r e - Milton'! Paradife loll. 

iULIAL. adj. [ focalu, Latin.] J J 

1, dating to a general or publick intereft; relating to fociety. 
trurhf ° Ve ° Ur , nei S hl ? our as °urfelves is fuch a fundamental 
3,1, re S u!atln S ! 1u "ian fociety, that by that alone one 

2. ‘Jj e m facial morality. Loch. 

ln friendly gaiety; companionable. 

VV ithers adieu ! yet not with thee remove 

„ p Y | nart ‘ a ^ or thy ficial love. p ot)e 

,!““ n g m union converfe with another. * 

f hou in thy fecrecy although alone, 
with thy lelf accompany’d, feek’ft not 
^ * octal communication. jfrj. 

t C ;Vrv ESS - /'iT.WfJ The quality of being fecial. 

, *. n.J. [ Jocrete , French ficietas, Latin.] 

J < T )l ] m?ln y in one general intereft. 

• lumbers united in one intereft; community. 

fon,fo is P it a for C the f i'gyyi virtue is to our rea- 

defies. intereft of private perfons and publick/*- 

3 - Company; converfe. , Fillctfin. 

I 0 mak cfcciety 

V-n ( i weete r welcome, we will keep ourfelf 


Milton . 
Milton. 


TiH fupper-time alone. 


Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 


SOD 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr'd fociety. Sbak fpcare'sK. Lear. 

Solitude fometimes is beft fociety. 

And (hort retirement urges fweet return. 

4. Partnerfliip; union on equal terms 

Among unequals what fociety can fort ? 

Heav’n’s greatnefs n ofociety can bear; 

Servants he made, and thofe thou want’ft not here. Dryden . 
Sock, n f. [ficcus , Latin; pace, Saxon; fecke, Dutch.] 

1. Something put between the foot and (hoe. 

Ere I lead this lifelong, I’ll fow nether foc.H, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shake/:eare's Henry IV. 

A phyfician, that would be myftical, preferibeth for the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley ; mean¬ 
ing he (hould put camomile within his Jocks. Bacon: 

2. 7'he (hoe of the ancient comick aiftors, taken in poems for 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 

Then to the well trod ftage anon. 

If Johnfon’s learned jock be on. 

Or fvveeteft Sbakefpeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bufkins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in ficks appear; 

But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 
Amidft the monument of vanifh’d minds. Dryden. 

On two figures of adfors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we 
fee the faflhion of the old fick and larva. Addifin. 

So'cket. n.f. [fiuchette , F'rench ] 

1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleftick. 

Two goodly beacons fet in watches (lead. 

Therein gave light, and flam’d continually; 

For they of living fire mod fubtilly 

Were made, and fet in filver fickets bright. Fairy Shyeen. 

She at your flames would foon take fire. 

And like a candle in the focket 

Difiblve. Hudibras . 

The nightly virgin fees 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the Jockets oiiy bubbles dance. Dryden. 

The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight. 

And, (hrunk within their fickets , loft their light. Dryden % 

Two dire comets 

In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their laft. 

Or dimly in their finkingy^r^/.r frown. Drydenj 

To nurfe up the vital flame as long as the matter will laft, 
is not always good hufbandry; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, than let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the focket, and at length 
goes out in no perfume. Collier. 

2. 7 'he receptacle of the eye. 

His eye-balls in their hollow fockets fink; 

Bereft of fleep he loths his meat and drink ; 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale fpe&re of a murder’d man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives fomething inferted. 

The fockcts and fupporters of flowers are figured; as in the 
five brethren of the rofe, and fockets of gillyflowers. Bacon . 
Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. IVife. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe-axes againft the fockets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and reiiflency to that rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder which would otherwife enfue. Wilkins. 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 

And fink a focket for the (hining (hare. Dryden. 

Sock etch 1 s el. n.f. J 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a (Longer fort of 
chifels, and diftinguifti them by the name of focketcbtfils-, their 
(hank made with a hollow focket a-top, to receive a ftrono- 
wooden fprig made to fit into the focket. Moxon. 

°C u LE ; n 'fi [With architects.] A flat fquare member, under 
the bales of pedeftals of ftatues and vafes-r it ferves as a foot or 

ftand. n •/ 

o / n h alley. 

oo c man, or Soccager. n.f. [pocapman, Saxon.] A foit of 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccage tenure of 
which there are three kinds. See Soccac-e. Cowel. 

So come. n. f. [In the old law, and in Scoland.J A cuftom of 
tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill. 

JBai ; 

Sod. n.f yfitd, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 

The fexton (hall green fids on thee beftow ; 

Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swift 

Flerc fame (hall drefs a fweeter fid, J 

7 ban fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

Sod. Th? preterite of fietbe. Collins. 

Never caldron fid 

With fo much fervour, fed with all the (lore 
I hat could enrage it. . 

Jacob fed pottage, and Efau came from the fieuSi 
SoBJuxr. n.J. [fodalita, Latin.] Afdbwfotpj'TfraKr* 

A new 
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SOF 


A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the Haves 
of the biefled virgin, and this fidelity eftabliihed with large in- 
d ulgencies. Stilling feel. 

So'dden. [The participle paffive of feethef] Boiled ; feethed. 

Can fodden water, their barley broth, 

Decocf their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shakefpeare. 

Sodden bufmefs ! there’s a flow’d phrafe indeed. Shakefp. 

T. hou Joddcn- witted lord ; thou haft no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Shakefpeares Troilus and CreJJiida. 

T ry it with milk fodden , and with cream. bacon. 

Mix it with fodden wines and raifms. Dryden. 

To So'der. v.a. [fonder, French ; fouderen , Dutch. It is ge¬ 
nerally written folder, from Jo 1 dare, Italian ; filidarc, Latin.] 

To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
fmote the anvil, faying, it is ready for fodcring. lfa. xli. 

So'der. n.f. Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made : 
what is it that faftens this Joder, and links thefe firft principles 
of bodies into a chain ? Colder on bride. 

Soe. n.f. [fae, Scottifh.] A large wooden vefiel with hoops, 
for holding water ; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may fetch up as many Joe- 
fills. Adore. 

Soe ver, adv. [fo and ever.] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb, as whofoever; whatfoever ; howfoever. 

What great thing foever a man propofed to do in his life, 
he fhould think of atchieving it by fifty. ‘Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is fhown, 

Or you could ne’er fufpedf my loyal love. Dryden. 

So'fa. n.f [I believe an eaftern word.] A fplended feat co¬ 
vered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the fofa on which he fat, and 
cried out, ’tis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 

Soft. adj. [pop:, Saxon; faft, Dutch.] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and foft are names we give thing?, only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preffure of any part of our bodies ; and that foft, which chan¬ 
ges the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke . 

Some bodies are hard, and fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 
make them not only hard, but fragil. Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And Joft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

2 . Not rugged ; not rough. 

What went ye out for to fee ? a man clothed in foft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear foft raiment are in kings houfes. Mattb. 
Du&ile; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either fex affume ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their effence pure. Milton. 

4. Facile; flexible; not refolute; yielding. 

A few divines of fo foft and fervile tempers as difpofed 

them to fo fudden adling and compliance. K. Charles. 
One king is too foft and eafy; another too fiery. L’Ef range. 

5. Tender; timorous. 

What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end ; tho’ 
foft confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 
country. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

However foft within themfelves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by defpair. Dryden. 

Curft be the verfe, how well loe’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 

Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear. 

Or from the foft ey’d virgin fteal a tear. Pope. 

6. Mild; gentle; kind; not levere. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 

Or Edward sfoft and pitiful like mine. Shakefpeare. 

Our torments may become as foft as now fevere. Milton. 
Yet foft his.nature, though fevere his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. Pope. 

7. Meek; civil; complaifant. 

Say, 

Thou art their foldier, and being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way, which thou do’ft confefs 
Were fit for thee to ufe, as they to claim 
In afking their good loves. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

8 . Placid; It ill; eafy. 

On her foft axle while fhe paces even, 

She bears thee Joft with the fmooth air along. 

There foft- extended, to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulylies fleeps profound, 

9. Effeminate; vicioufly nice. 

'This fenfe is aifo miftrefs of an art 

Which to Joft people fweet perfumes doth fell ; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart. 

Since they fmell beft, that do of nothing fmell. Davies. 
An idle and foft courfe of life is the fource of criminal plea- 
f ure s. " ' Notes on the Odyffiy. 


Miltofl, 

Mil, on. 


10. Delicacy; elegantly tender. 

Her form more Joft and feminine 
Left winning Joft, left amiably mild. 

11. Weak ; ftm pie. 

The deceiver foon found this foft place of Adam’s, andin- 

nocency itfelf did not fecure him. Glanville. 

12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 

Her voice was ever foft. 

Gentle and low, an excclient thing in women. 

The Dorian mood of flutes and Joft recorders. 
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■■ejpeare. 
Mutsn. 


2 . 


Milton. 

Pope. 


When fome great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then the found 
Soon gathers yoice. Dryden, 

Soft whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon, 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope, 

13. Smooth; flowing. 

The folemn nightingale tun’d her foft lays. Milton' 

Soft were my numbers, who could take offence, 

When fmooth defeription held the place of fenfe. Pope, 
Hark, the numbers Joft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pope, 

14. Not forcible; not violent. 

Sleep falls with foft flumb’rous weight. Milton. 

Soft, inter]. Hold; flop ; not fo faft. 

But foft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Shakefpeai e s Hen. IV. 

Oh, come iniEmilia; 

Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shakefpeare. 

But foft, my mufe, the world is wide. 

And all at once was nut defery’d. Suckling, 

To Soften, v. a. [from Joft. ] 

1. To make foft; to make left hard. 

Bodies, into which the water will enter, long Teething will 
rather fften than indurate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Their arrow's point they foften in the flame, 

And founding hammers break its barbed frame. Gay, 

To intenerate; to make left fierce or obftinate; to mollify. 

I will J'often ftony hearts. Milton. 

Our friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, or /often 
them by their reprefentation. Addifon. 

I would corredl the harfh expreflions of one party by 
foftening and reconciling methods. Watts. 

3. To make eafy; to compofc; to make placid; to mitigate; 
to palliate ; to- alleviate. 

Call round her tomb each objeft of defire, 

Bid her be all that chears or foftens life, 

The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pop, 

Mufick the fierceft griefs can charm; 

Mufick can /often pain to eafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pope. 

4. To make left harfh. 

He bore his great commiffion in his look. 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and J'often d all he fpoke. Dryd. 
To So'ften. v. n. 

1. To grow left hard. 

Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will foften ; as iron m 
The forge. Bacons NaturalHijlory. 

2. To grow left obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 

He may J'often at the fight of the child ; 

The filence often of pure innocence r 

Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. Shakefpeaie. 

So'ftly. adv. [from foft.] 

1. Without hardnefs. 

2. Not violently; not forcibly. _ , 

Solid bodies, if very foftly percuffed, give no founcB 2 

when a man treadeth very foftly upon boards. 

3. Not loudly. 

Ahab rent his cloaths, and went foftly. 1 

In this dark filence foftly leave the town. 

And to the general’s tent diredt your fteps. 

4; Gently ; placidly. 

Death will difmifs me, 

And lay me foftly in my native duft. 

To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 

She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, ^ 

And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. Dryden s Ht 

5. Mildly; tenderly. 

The king mu ft die ; 

Though pity foftly plead within my foul, T)r\den. 

Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. J 

So'ftner. n.f. [from foft-] 

1. That which makes foft. 

2. One who palliates. , , • 

Thofe foftners , and expedient-mongers* jha Sufi' 

fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jing e. 
So'ftness. n.f [from fop.] 
j. The quality of being foft. 

2. Quality contrary to hardnefs. . c f , . . w hich 

Softnefs cometh by the greater quantity of fpir » . 1 

,-er induce yielding and ceftion; and by the more eq ^ 
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Bacon. 
Kings xxi. 2J* 
Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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, r the tangible parts, which thereby are more Aiding and 
Sowii - as fn gold. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

3 ’ wife man, when there is a neceffity of expreffing any evi! 
idions, fhould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 
kindnefsor foftnefi; ora word that carries in n^uke and fe- 

verity. 

Civility j gentleneis. 

improve thefe virtues, with a fiftnefs of manners, and a 
fvveetnefs of convention. Dryden. 

c Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

So loner as idlenefs is quite fhut out from our lives, all the 
p in s of wantonnefs, fiftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented; 
and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the foftneffes of the court. Clarend. 

A Timoroufnefs; pufilanimity. 

’ q'hi s virtue could not proceed out of fear or Joftnefs ; for he 
W as valiant and a&ive. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Saving a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with reafon, is virtue : 
if without it, is fiftnefs, or obftinacy. Grew. 

„ Quality contrary to harfhnefs. 

r $ 0 ftnefs of founds is diftiiuff from the exility of founds. Bac. 
g Facility; gentlenefs ; candour; eaftnefs to be affedled. 

Such was the ancient ftmplicity and foftnejs of fpirit, which 
fometimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give 
fentence againft any thing publickly received in the church of 
God. ‘ Hooker. 

0. Mildnefs; meeknefs. 

For contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For fiftnefs fhe and fweet attra&ive grace. Milton. 

Her ftubborn look 

This fiftnef from thy finger took. Waller. 

Soho, inter]. A form of calling from a diftant place. 

To Soil. v. a. [phan, Saxon; foelen, old German ; fouiller , 
French.] 

1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; toftain ; to fully. 

A filly man in Ample weeds forlorn, 

And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Fairy Sheen. 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not foiled in paffage. Bacon’s Ploly War. 

HI foil 

Myfelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambroftal weeds. 

With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. Milton. 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves uS naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain’d. Milton . 

One who cou’d n’t for a tafte o’ th’ flefli come in, 

Licks the foil'd earth, 

While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tate. 

If the eye-glafs be tinned faintly with the fmoke of a lamp 
or torch, to obfeure the light of the ftar, the fainter light 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to be vifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fufficiently foiled with fmoke, appears 
fomething more like a mathematical point. Newton. 

An abfent hero’s bed they fought to foil. 

An abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil. Pope. 

2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men now prefent, juft as they foil their ground, not that 
they love the dirt, but that they exped a crop. South. 

Soil, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 

By indirect ways 

I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well 
How troublefome it fate upon my head : 
l o thee it fhall defeend with better quiet; 

For all the J'cil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. Shakefpeare’s Henry. IV. 

That would be a great foil in the new glofs of your mar- 

a r „ Shakefpeare. 

V exed I am with paffions, 

Which give {omefoil perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
i would have the Jod of her fair rape 

Wip’d off P 1 7 r 

a 1 , _ , Shakefpeare. 

A lady s honour muft be touch’d, 

_ rnY h ‘ ch ’ nice as ermines, will not bear 2, foil. Dryden. 

7‘T’ french yfilum, Latin.] Ground; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 

th;l U n gment mar be made of Waters the fi‘ l whereupon 

' Caan’s Natural Hijlory. 

Her fpots thou fee ft ^ 

As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
h runs ,n her foftert’d foil. Milton’s Paradift Lo/l 

3 k ; n S dom ’!.^thriving is the ftuitfulnrfs 
lifp ’ to produce the neceffaries and conveniencies of 

3. LandFboClliry/ inhabitants > but for “Potation. Swift. 

Dorfet, that with a fearful foul 
Deads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 
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This fair alliance fhall cal! home 

To high promotions. Shukcffsari, 

O unexpe&ed ftroke, worfe than of death! • 

Muft I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native foil! thefe happy walks and (hades: 

Fit haunts of gods. 'Milton-. 

4. Dung ; compoft. 

The haven has been flopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; for all the Joil on that fids 
of Ravenna has been left there infenfibly by the fea. Addif 
Impiove land by manure, dung, and other fort of Jails. 

- Mortimer's Hujbaridry* 

SoiTiNESS. n.f [from foil.] Stain ; -fo dnefs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin, whether 
it yield no foilinef more than filver. Bacon. 

SoTlure. n.f [fromfoil.] Stain; pollution. 

He merits well to have her. 

Not making any fcruple of her failure. Shakefpeare. 

To So'journ. v. n. [ jejowner , French; Jeggiornare, Italian.] 
To dwell any where for a tim> ; to live as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Almoft out of ufe. 

If, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and fojourn with my lifter, 

Difmiffing half your train, come then to me. Shakefpeare . 

Th’ advantage of his abf.nce took the king. 

And in the mean time jojurn d at my father’s. Shakefp. 
How comes it he is to Jojourn with you ? how creeps ac¬ 
quaintance ? Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Here dwells he; though he fojourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his Handing houfe is here. Donne. 

Thtfojourning of Ifrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun¬ 
dred and thirty years. Excd. xii. 40. 

Thefoldiers firft aftembled at Newcaftle, and there fojourned 
three days. Hayward. 

To fojourn in that land 

He comes invited. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
abroad to the ftate of things at home Atterbury. 

So'journ. n.f [ fejour, French, from the verb.] A temporary 
refidence ; a cafual and no fettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laft fyllable : Milton accents it indif¬ 
ferently. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am’rous fojourn. Shakefp. 
Thee I reviftt now, 

Efcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfeure fojourn. Miltons Paradife Lofh 

Scarce view’d the Galilean towns, 

And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short fojourn. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

So journer, n.f. [from jojournk\ A temporary dweller. 

We are ftrangers and fojourners, as were all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a (hadow. 1 Chi on. xxix. 16. 

Waves o’erthrew 

Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 
Tho fojourners ofGoflien. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, 

Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 

Welcome an owner, not a fojourner Dryden. 

To So'lace. v. a. [folacier, old French; folazzare, Italian; 
filatium, Latin.] To comfort; to cheer; to amufe. 

We will with fome ftrange paftime folace them. Shakefpeare. 
The birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods. Milton, 

To Solace, v.n. To take comfort; to be recreated. The 
neutral fenfe is obfolete. 

Give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would folace, and my age would eafe. Shak. H. VT. 

One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and folace in. 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my fight. Shakefpeare * 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 

This fickly land might folace as before. Shakefp. R. HI* 
Solace, n.f. [filatium, Latin. Comfort; pleafure; allevia¬ 
tion ; that which gives comfort or pleafure; recreation - 
amufement. > 

11 we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this tneir folace ; & we do not 

think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thino- their tor¬ 
mentors. 0 IT / 

„ . erlooker . 

1 herein fat a lady frefli and fair, 

Making fweet jolace to herfeif alone; 

Sometimes file fung as loud as lark in air, 

Sometimes (lie laugh’d, that nigh her breath was ^one. F.£>, 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new * ^ 

Solace ,n her return Milton’s Paradife Left. 

It 1 would delight my private hours 
With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native language can I find 

That folace ? Milton’s Paradife Regain’d\ 
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Though fight be loft, 
lafe yet hath many folaces , enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-fight expofes daily men abroad. Milton s Agonijhs. 

Through waters, and through flames 111 go, 

Suff’rer and folace of thy woe. Prior. 

Sola'nder. n. f [foulandres,Fc.] A difeafe in horfes. Dill. 

So 'l ary \ a< %' U olaire > French5Latin.] 

1. Being of the fun. 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light b e folaty 
effluviums, or minute particles of fome ethereal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inftead of golden fruits. 

By genial fhow’rs and J'olar heat fupply’d, 

Unfufferable Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. Blcuhn. 

2. Belonging to the fun. _ 

They denominate fome herbs folar , and fome lunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punctual in other records, concerning 
folary miracles. Brown s Vulgai Knows. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fofair, 

And proud befide, as folar people are. Drydcn. 

if. Meafured by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any folar 
month, cannot (hew precifely an exa£ account of the moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of the folar months. Holder on Pune. 
Sold. The preterite and participle paffive of fell. 

Sold, n.f [ fouldee , old French. Trevoux .] Military pay; 
warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her fold to entertain, 

And number’d be amongft knights of maidenhead. 

Great guerdon, well I wot, Ihould you remain. 

And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 

So'ldan. n.f. [for fultan.] The emperor of the Turks. 

They at the foldan s chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 

So'ldanel. n.f. [foldanella , Latin.] A plant. 

It grows on the Alps, and feveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. They are plants of humble 
growth, feldom riling above lix or eight inches high. thei 1 
round leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the flower-ftems arife, each of which have four of five flowers, 
of a fine blue colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and are fhaped like bells. Miller. 

To SO'LDER. V. a. [fonder, Fr. foldare, Ital. folidare , Latin.] 
See Soder. 

1. To unite or faften with any kind of metallick cement. 

A concave fphere of gold, filled with water, and foldered up, 
has, upon prefling the fphere with great force, let the water 
fquecze through it, and ftand all over itsoutfide in multitudes 
of fmall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. _ . Newton's Opt. 

2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to folder up a broken caufe, wnere- 
of their firft and laft difcourfes will fall afunder. Hooker . 

Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world Ihould cleave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Sbakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Thou vifible god. 

That fould'refl clofe impoffibilities, ? 

And mak’ft them kifs ! Shaeefp. Timen. 

Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore; 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would folder. Hudibras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames 5 if broken, 

’Tis quickly folded d, or a new befpoken. Dryd. jun. Juv. 
At the Reftoration the prefbyterians, and other fedts, did all 
unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 

, church. Swt fi- 

So'lder. n. f. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 

Goldfmiths fay, the coaifeft fluff" 

Will ferve for folder well enough. Swift. 

So'lderer. n.f. [from folder.'] One that folders or mends. 
SO'LDIER. n. f. [foldat, Fr. from folidarius, low Latin, of Joh- 
dus , a piece of money, the pay of a foldier; fouldee , French.] 

I. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who ferved for pay. 
Your After is the better foldier. Sbakef King Lear. 

Good Siward, 

An older and a better foldier none. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A foldier , 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Ev’11 in the cannon’s mouth. Sbakefpeare. 

This attempt 

I’m foldier to, and will abide it with 

A prince’s courage. Sbakef Cymbenne, 


\ have not yet forgot I am a king: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 

I have not yet forgot I am a foldier. Dryd. Don Sbofi rn 

2. It is generally ufed of the common men, as diftindt from the 
commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain 
fhould have been a foldier. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So'ldierlike. \acij. [foldier and like.] Martial; warlike- 
So'ldierly. ) military ; becoming a foldier. 

Although at the firft they had fought with beaftly fury rather 
than any foldierly difeipline, practice had now made them com¬ 
parable to the beft. Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my fword to be a foldier!il' e 
word, and a word of good command. Shake/'. Hem IV. 

They according to a foldierly cuftom, in cafes of extremity* 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the {words of 
others, fealed a refolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confeffed, that it was as foldiaL 
an adlion as had been performed on either fide. Carend n. 
So'ldiership. n.f [from foldier.] Military charadier; mar¬ 
tial qualities; behaviour becoming a foldier. 

Thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Fiift tried our foldierfoip : he did look far 
Into the fervice of the time, and was 
Difcipled of the brav’ll. Sbak. All's well that ends well. 
By fea you throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land, 

Diftradl your army, which doth moil confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Sbakefpeare. 

So'ldiery. n.f. [from foldier .] 

1. Body of military men; foldiers colledlively. 

The. Memphian foldiery , 

That fwell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 

The unfroze waters marvelloufly flood. Philips. 

I charge not the foldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Swift. 

2. Soldierfhip; martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would exercife his courage in foldiery, 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Philanax. Sidney. 

Sole. n.f. [folum, Latin.] 

1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Bcnedidl for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the foie of his foot he is all 
mirth. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Tickling is moft in the foies of the feet: the caufe is the 
rarenefs of being touched there. Bacons Nat. Hi/lsry. 

The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet-fhod, to thole that 
ufe it not, affedleth both. Bacon s Natural Hi fory. 

Such refting found the foie of unbleft feet. Milton, 
In the make of the camel’s foot, the fo'e is flat and broad, 
being very flefhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous {kin; but very fit to travel in fandy places. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. The foot. 

To redeem thy woful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread. 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day. 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary foies to lead. Fairy Phieen. 

3. The bottom of the {hoe. 

Nay, gentle Romeo, we rnuft have you dance. 

■—Not I, believe me: you have dancing fhoes, 

With nimble Jo/fr. A Shakefp. Romeo and Jn at. 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufe with a fafe confcience; 

which is, indeed, fir, a mender ot bad foies. 

Sbakefpeare's Julius Cajai . 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button—Nor the/w* 

ofherlhoe. . 

The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thick Jole, 
above the inftep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on oin • 

a. The part of any thing that touches the ground.. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, nav^ 
its foie made exadly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for ^thclQOo■ 

ing of a Ihort joint. M ‘ x f sM if,£ 

Elm is proper for mills, foies ol wheels, and pipes. 

c. A kind of fea-fifh. /w* 

Of flat fifli, rays, thornbacks, foies , and flovvks. , . 

To Sole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with 

to foie a pair of fhoes. neV 

His feet were JhUd with a treble tuft of a clofe■ 

down. . . _ 7 

SOLE. adj. [fal, old French; folus, Latin.] 

I. Single; only. . r r i e \Mii 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there b 

but only one : fay not to others, receive my ien e 

their authority is above thine. , a/, power of 

Orpheus every where expreffed the infinite tm J 
one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter 


To me (hall be the glor yfole among ./ L J. 

Th’ infernal pow’rs. Ml.ms.P*raAJ' J 

A rattling 
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A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 

That {tripp’d them bare, and o ne foie way they rent. Dryc. 

He, fie in power, at the beginning laid, 

Let fea anJ air, and earth and heav’n be made: 

And it was fo; and when he (hall ordain 
In other fort, has but to fpeak again, 

And they {hall be no more. lQ) * 

0 rln law.] Not married. 

Some others are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himfelf be foie and unmarried. Aylijfe. 

So’ucfsM. n.f. [rJwpSf.l Unfitnefs of one word to 
another; impropriety in language. A barbarifm may be 

one word, a folecifm muft be of more. . 

There is fcarce a Jolecifm in writing which the beft author is 

not cruilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 

lome manuferrpt. . . , Md ‘b- 

So'lely. aiv. [from file.'] Singly; only. 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 

Left folely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

This night’s great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Sbakefpeare. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime folely occafions this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not folely , upon finners of 
the firft rate, who have caft off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 
SO'LEMN. adj, [ folemnel , French ; J'olemnis , Latin.] 
j Anniverfary; obferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 
The worfhip of this image was advanced, and a folemn fup- 
plication obferved every year. Stilling fleet. 

2. Religioufly grave. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d. Milton. 

3. Awful; ftriking with ferioufnefs. 

Then ’gan he loudly through the houfe to call. 

But no one care to anfwer to his cry; 

There reigned a folemn filence over all. Fairy Queen. 

To ’fwage with folemn touches troubled thoughts. Milt. 
Nor then the folemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. Milton. 

4. Grave; affedledly ferious. 

When Steele refledls upon the many folemn ftrong barriers 
to our fuccefiion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanifh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet folemn goes for nothing; 
becaufe though I have heard of a folemn day, and a folemn cox¬ 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

Solemnity } n ‘f’ {.finite, French; from folemn.] 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Great was the caufe; our old folemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife; 

But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the god of day. Pope . 

2. Religious ceremony. 

3. Awful ceremony or proceffion. 

The lady Conllance, 

Some fpeedy meffenger bid repair 

To our fole?nnity. Shakefp. King John. 

The moon, like to a ftlver bow, 

New bent in heaven, (hall behold the night 
Of our folemnities. Sbakefpeare. 

There may be great danger in uflng fuch compofitions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and folemnities. Bacon. 
What fun’ral pomp (hall floating Tiber fee. 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad folemnity ! Dryd. 
Though the forms and folemnities of the lafl judgment may 
bear fome refemblance to thofe we are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding {hall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of adling awfully ferious. 

VVith much more tkilful cruelty, and horrible folemnity , he 
caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 
5- Gravity ; fteady ferioufnefs. 

The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spaniards fhews itfelf in 
the folemnity of their language. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs; fober dignity.. 

A diligent decency was inPolycletus, above others; to whom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moft, yet fome 
think he wanted folemnefs. Wottori s Architecture. 

7 - Affecled gravity. 

Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy folemnefs out o’door, 

And go along with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I his fpeech ended with a folemnity of accent. Fern. Quixote. 
olemniza’-tion. n.f. [from folemnize.] The act of folem- 
mzing; celebration. 

Soon followed the folemnization of the marriage between 
harles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re¬ 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

olemnize. v. a. [ folemnifer , French; from folemn .] 
odignify by particular formalities; to celebrate. 

Hordaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 

K f m § more f>lemnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
blood of his enemies. Sid 

aptifm to be admimftred m one place, and marriage [olem- 
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Queen. 


P l *ed m another. 


Hooker , 


Then ’gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine; 

And made great feaft to folemnize that day. Fairy 
The multitude of the celeftial hoft were heard to folemnize 
his miraculous birth. Boyle's Seraphtck ~ove> 

Their choice nobility and flower ^ 

Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton s AgoniJt . 

2. To perform religioufly once a year. a 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feait 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yet Jolemnized 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooke1. 

Solemnly, adv. [from folemn.] 

1. With annual religious ceremonies, 

2. With formal gravity and ftatelinefs. 

There are, in points of wifdom and fuflficiency, that do 
nothing or little very folemnly. Bacon s EJfays . 

3. With formal ftate. 

Let him land, 

And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Shakefp. H. v. 

4. With affedled gravity. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 

In corners, with feledled friends, withdraw; 

There in deaf murmurs folemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden, 

5. With religious ferioufnefs. 

To demonftrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, I do folemnly affure the reader, that he is the only 
perfon from whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 

To SOLFCIT. v. a. [ folicito , Latin.] 

1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime. 

Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

We heartily folicit 

Your gracious felf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shak. R. III. 
How he folicits heav’n 

Himfelf beft knows ; but ftrangely vifited people, 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Sbakefpeare „ 

This in obedience hath my daughter (hewn me, 

And, more above, hath his folicitings. 

As they fell out by time, by means and place, 

All given to mine ear. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Did I requeft thee. Maker ! from my clay, 

To mold me man ? Did I folicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me ? Milt. Par. Lofl, h. x. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove. 

As to folicit me with lawlefs love. Dryden's Aurengzcbe • 

2. To call to adlion ; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 

This fupernatural foliating 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife; 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount 

Her nat’ral graces, that extinguifti art. Shakefp. H. VI. 

That fruit folicited her longing eye. Milton. 

Sounds and fome tangible qualities folicit their proper fenfes, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Locke. 

He is folicited by popular cuftom to indulge himfelf in for¬ 
bidden liberties. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To implore; to alk. 

With that {he wept again, ’till he again foliciting the conclil- 
fion of her ftory, then muft you, faid {he, know the ftory of 
Amphialus. Sidney. 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old pleafures, and folicit new. Pope. 

5. Todifturb; to difquiet. A Latinifm. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. 

I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears folicit my weak breaft. Dryd. Span. Ftyar. 
Solicitation, n.f. from folicit.] 

1. Importunity; a£l of importuning. 

I can produce a man 
Of female feed, far abler to refill 
All his folicitations , and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Farad. Rc7, 

2 . Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by a con- 
ftant folicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to 
them. Locke 

SolTcitor. n.f. [from folicit.] 

1. One who petitions for another. 

Be merry, Caffio; 

For thy folicitor {hall rather die. 

Than give thy caufe away. Shakefp. Othello. 

Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applies himfelf to them, and make the juftice 
of his caufe the moft powerful folicitor in his behalf. Addifin 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 

attorneys in other courts. J 

For the king’s attorney and foEcitor general, their continual 
ufe tor the king s fervice requires men every way fit. Eacori. 
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SOLI'CITOUS. adj. [folicitus, Latin.] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fometimes for or of. For is proper before fomething 
to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not folicitous of the opi¬ 
nion and cenfures of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not folicitous for 
the future. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough folicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 

In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly folicitous, there arofe a queftion. Clarend. 

They who were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were folicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufed from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plifh which he was folicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
Tn council fat, folicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicit its and blank, he thus began. Milton s Parad. Reg. 
No man is folicitous about the event of that which he has in 
his power to difpofe of. South’s Sermons. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect 
of your noblenefs, but you have been folicitous of my reputa¬ 
tion, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

The tender dame, folicitous to know 
Whether her child fhould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. Addifon. 

Solicitously, adv. [irom folicitous.] Anxioulty; carefully. 
The nw?ffical art being converfant about the health and life 
of man, doctrinal errours in it are to be folicitoufty avoided. Boyle: 

He would furely have as folicitoufty promoted their learning, 
as ever he obftrucled it. Decay of Piety. 

Soli'citude. n.f [ fo'.iciiudo , Latin.] Anxiety; careful- 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, w r e behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their folicitude and outward {hews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame folici- 
tude , and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitude for the re¬ 
putation of their friends. Tatler. 

Soli'citress. n.f [Feminine of foliciior.) A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the moft earn &folicitrefs, as well as the faireft ; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. Dryden. 

SO'LID [ folidus , Latin; folide , French.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn’d 

With folid, as the lake with liquid fire. Milton. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; denfe. 

I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 

And trampling feet that {hake the folid ground. Dryden. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 

In a folid foot are 1728 folid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
rain water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man¬ 
ner, which makes it look very folid and majeftick. Addifon. 

5. Sound; not weakly. 

If perfons devote themfelves to fcience, they fhould be well 
afiured of a folid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty ; true; not fallacious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with foft and 
fpecious words, but with pregnant and folid reafons. K. Charles. 
The earth may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 

7. Not light; not fuperficial; grave; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, affedt gravity, and go by the name of 
folid men ; and a / olid man is, in plain Englifh, a folid folemn 
fool. Dryden. 

SoYid. n. f. [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The in if and moil fimple folids of our body are perhaps 
merely terreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Soli'uity. n.f. [ foliditc,\ r foliditas , Lat. from folia.] 

I. Fulnefs of matter; not hollownefs. • 

-2. Firmnefs; hardnefs; compactnefs; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call Joudity Loch ?. 

The ftone itfelf, whether naked or invefted with earth, is 
not by its folidity fecured, but wa{hed down. IVlodward. 

3. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intellectual llrength; certainty. 
The moll known rules are placed in fo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, flill more convinced of their 
truth and folidity. Addifon s Spectator. 


His fellcw-peers have attended to his cl ’qtencc, and hav 
been convinced by the folidity of his reafoning. p ■ C 

SoYidly. adv. [from folid.) 

1. Firmly; denfely; compadlly. 

2 . Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know fiddly the main end 
he is in the world for. 

I look upon this as a fufficient ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which 1 defy the fubtlefl 
atheiil in the world folidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 
tobefure. South 

SoYidness. n.f [from folid.) Solidity; firmnefs;. denfity 
It beareth miffeltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
folidnefs of the wood and pith of the oak. Bacon 

It is built with that unufual folidnefs , that it feems he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to contell with the iron 
teeth of time. Hovel’s Vocal For eft, 

Solidu'ngulous. adj. [ folidus and ungula , Latin ] Whole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
folidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which wc 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

Solifi'dian. n.f [folus and ficles, Latin.] One who fuppofes 
only faith, not works, neceffary to junification. 

It may be juftly feared, that the title of fundamentals, beino- 
ordinarily confined to the do&rines of faith, hath occafioncd 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of folifdians have Humbled, and fallen irreverfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond 
Soli'loquy. n.f. [foliloque, Fr. folus and loquor, Lat.] A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a foliloquy : Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author ; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief. 

Then feeks from his Jolilcquy relief. Garth’s Difpenjatory. 
If I Ihould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of foliloquy. Spectator. 

Sc/lipede. n.f. [folus and pedes, Lat.] An animai whofe feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedcs , or firm footed animals, as horfeS, afles, and 
mules, are in mighty number. Brown s Vulgar Errours, 

Solita'ire. n.f. [fo itaire, French.] 

1. A reclufe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take poffeffion of tranquillity, 
when your converlation has fpoiled me for a folitaire. Pope, 
1. An ornament for the neck. 

SoYitarily. adv. [from Jolitary.] In folitude; with lone- 
linefs; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift fclitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very lame whereby others fub- 
lift with it. Hooter. 

Feed thy people with thy rod. the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell folitarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14- 

SoYitariness. n.f. [from fontary. ] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear¬ 
ing them : the blame-worthiness is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to folitarinefs than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjedl yourfelf to Jolitarinejs , the fly enemy that doth 
moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At home in wholfome folitarinefs , 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Gf fuitors at the court to mourn* Donne. 

SO'LITARY. adj: [folitaire , French ; folitarius , Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and Jolitary , thefe in flocks. 

Satan explores his folitary flight. Hinton. 

Him fair Lavinia , _ 

Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life. Dryden s < n. 

2 . Retired; remote from company. . . « 

In refpedt that it is folitary , I like it very well; but in re p 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Sookejpean. 

3. Gloomy; difmal. , . 71 

Let that night be folitary , let no joyful voice come tneren . j 

4. Single. . a i.p-a 

Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve : the cutting off 0 , 

is not enough; the eldeft fon muft be involved. A- ja ' ‘ 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mLUU l ^ 
currences fupporting their folitary inftabilities. r 

Solitary, n.f. [from the adjeflive.] One that Itves alone, 

an hermit. ( yc p tbit 

You deferibe fo well your heremitical ftate ot Jire ’ ‘ a 

none of the ancient anchorites could go beyonc you, 

cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodatI ”" S ^ 2^^‘ 

a folitary. * T . 

SoYitude. n.f. f folitude, French ; folttudo, Latin. J 

l. Lonely life; ftate of being alone. t t oge- 

It had been hard to ha* e put more truth and unit t ^ 

tber, in few words, than in that Ipeech ; whomever 
ith folitude , is either a wild bead or a god. 
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What call’ll thou folitudef Is not the earth 

With various living creatures, and the air, 

»™lcr.i(h’d, and all thefe at thy command 
To tome, and play before thee ? Milton't 

Ich only can enjoy the country who are capable of think¬ 
ing when they t,‘ there: then they are prepared for foktu c 
and in.that folitude is prepared for them. Vr > ■ 

n A lonely place; adeiert. 

So'uar. n.f [ folanum, low Latin. ] A garret. 

Some tkilful'y drieth their hops on a kel. 

And fome on a foliar, oft turning them wel. TuJJer. 

SO'10. n.f [Italian.] A tune played by a fingle iriftrument. 

So'LOMO ti's Loaf. n.J. A plant. 

So'LOtfbN ’sSeal. n.J. [polygonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SOYSTICE. n f [foljtice, French; Jolftitium, Latin.] _ 

, The point beyond which the fun does not go; tne tropical 
point j the point at which the day is iongeft in Summer, or 

fliorteftin Winter. , 

2 It is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer loHtice. 

The fun, afeending unto the northern figns, begetteth firft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
mice he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
{Sen upon declinatibn Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moift fold ices, and Winters fair. May’s Virgil. 

Solstitial, adj. [ fdfticial, French ; horn foft ice.] 

1. Belonging to the folftice. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the e^ui- 
noftial and Jolftitial points, by this obfervation alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

The fields labour’d with thirft ; Aquarius had not fhed 
His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Soljiitial the green herbs. Philips. 

Soluble, adj. [from five.] Poftible to be cleared by reafen 
or inquiry. 

Intelledive memory I call an a£l of the intelleclive faculty, 
becaufe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not flvible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
So'luble. adj. [folubilis, Latin.] Capable of diflolutioii or 
feparation of parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum, being foluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arbuthnot. 

Solubi'lity. n.f [from flub'e.) Sufceptivenefs of fepara¬ 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiflolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and folubility of others. Glanv. Sce/j. 
To SOLVE, v. a. [folvo , Latin.] To dear; to explain; to 
untie an ir.telledlual knot. 

He would folve high difpute 

With conjugal careftes. Milton. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait. 

When God {hall folve the dark decrees of fate; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 

It is mere trifling, to raife objedions, merely for the 
fake of anfwering and folving them. IVatts. 

Solvency, n.f [from flvent ] Ability to pay. 

SOLVENT, adj. [folvens, Latin.] 

1. Having the power to caufe diflolution. 

When diliolved in water, it is not by the eye diftin- 
guifhable from the flvent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to pay debts contraded. 

So'lund-goose. n.J'. A fowl. 

A [olund-goofe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
goole, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wino-s 
all’o much longer, being two yards over. Grew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland-goofc. Clcaveland. 

Solution, n.f [ folution, French ; folutio , Latin.] 

Hilrupcion ; breach; disjundion ; feparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
Jcdutm of continuity. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory.* 

2. Matter diliolved ; that which contains anything diliolved. 

A rets us, to procure deep, recommends a folution of opium 
10 t0 the forehead. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

V\ hen fait of "Tartar per deliquium , poured into the folution 
of "*ny metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
to the bottom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attraded more ftromdy by the 
a t c 0} tartar than ’°y the metal, and by the {Longer attraction 
„ ,f < J m . the metal to the fait of tartar ? Newton’s Opt . 

o< vdolution of a doubt; removal of an intelledual difficulty. 
^ 0met hing yet of doubt remains, 
bich only thy fclution can re folve. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

’T-i- u ^ lVe tIie reins to w and’ring thoughts, 

I u by their own perplexities involv’d 
1 hey ravel more, ftill lefs refolv’d, 

Ut I1CVer find lelf-fatisfying folution. Milton’s ft oniftes. 


Dryden. 


SOM 

With hope and fear 
T Re wo min did the new fclution hear’; 

The man diftides in his own augury. 

This will inftrud you to give a plainer joluticn of any diffi¬ 
culties that m'ay attend the theme, and refute objedions. aits. 
SoYutive. adj. [from^ folvo, Latin.] Laxative; cauiing re¬ 
Though it would not be fo abfterfive, opening, and Je.ulwe 
as mead ° vet it will be more lenitive in Iharpdifeafes. Bacon. 
Somatology, n.f and ] the doflnne of 

Some. A termination of many adjedives, wmch denote qua¬ 
lity or property of any thing. It is generally joined with a 

fubftantive : as gaonefome. [faam, Dutch_] ^ 

SOME. adj. [pom, yum, Saxon; funis, Gotnick; Jum, oerm. 

fom, Danifli; fom, fommig, Dutch.] 

1. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. ^ 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found ome frefh 

water. , Ra!ei S h - 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave jome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
Firft go with me fome few of you, and fee the place, and 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then f nd for 
your fick. ^ . Baton. 

3. Certain perfons. Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome people; 
part. 

Seme to the fhores do fly, 

So?ne to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 

But running from, all to deftrudlion hye. Daniel. 

Not in the neighbouring moon as fome have dream’d. Milt. 
Your edicls fine reclaim from fins, 

But moft your life and bleft example wins. Dryden . 

4. Some is oppofed to fome, or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treaftire, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now fome, and then fome, it is no great impoverilhrnent to her 
coffers. Sprnfer on r land. 

5. It is added to a number, to {how that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm fome eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. ‘ ateigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between 
two hills, a village of fome eighty houfes. Carcw. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeT is at fome good diftance. Bacon , 
Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluxce jome 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Bulcigne Lac. 

The number {lain on the rebels part were fome two thou- 
fand. Bacon. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun¬ 
dreds. Addifon. 

Your good-natur’d gods, they fay, 

Defcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely’d. 

And Phyllis is Jome forty-three. Prior . 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of for.e fmall night founder’d fkiff. Milton. 
So'mebody. n. f [fome and body.) 

1. One; not nobody ; a perfon indiferiminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to fomebody. ShaFefp. Henry IV. 

Jefus faid fomebody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir¬ 
tue is gone out of me. Lu. viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat or 
fomebody: who Ihould they be? Is it againft wild beafts ? No. 
It is againft fuch routs and Ihoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

We muft draw in fomebody , that may {land 
’Twixt us and danger. Denham’s Sophy. 

The hopes that what he has muft come to fomebody, and 
that he has no heirs, have that effecl, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. A perfon of confideration. 

Theudas rofc up, boafting himfelf to be fomebody. AP.s v. 
Sc/medeal. adv. [jrim&eal, Saxon.] In fome degree. Ob- 
folete. 

Sikcr now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpite. 

All for thou lackell fomedele their delight. SLenfer. 

Sommersault. In. f. [Sdmerfet is the corruption. Sommer, a 
Somerset. \ beam, and fault , French, a leap.] A leao 

by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and tun s 
over his head. 

So'mehoW. adj. [feme and hm.) One way or other; I know 
not how. 

1 he vehicular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, tnat, by their acliun upon one another, thev 

maybe fwehed fomehow, fo as to (her ten the length of every 

nbril. D 

O Cbeyne. 

^ Something, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOM 

Something, n. f [yunrS-mj, Saxon.] 

1. Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 

When fierce Bavar 

Did from afar the Britifli chief behold. 

Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 

Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 

The. force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
fmall, in refpedf of that ol the heart; but it is fiill fotne- 

* mi Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

You 11 fay the whole world has fomcthing to do, fomething to 
talk of, fomething to wifh for, and fomething to be employed 
about ; but pray put all thefe fomethings together, and what is 
the fum total but juft nothing. p 0 p e > s Letters. 

Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep. 

Where namelefs fomethings in their caufes deep. Pope. 

2. More or lefs. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton . 

\ ears following years fteal fomething ev’ry day, 

At leaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 

3. Part. 

Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. Watts. 

4. Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfe& fpy o’ th’ time; for’t 
muft be done to-night, and fomething from the palace. Shakefp. 

So'mething. adv. In fome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was fomething & if- 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Temple. 

So'metime. adv. [fome and time.] Once; formerly. 

^ What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night. 
Together with that fair and warlike form. 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march l Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Good fometime queen, prepare thee hence for France. Sh . 

So'metjmes. adv. [fome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

I will render me more equal, fometime fuperior. Milton. 
It is good that we fometimes be contradidled, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfedf peace cannot be had in this 
world. . . Taylor. 

2. At one time, oppofed to fometimes, or to another time. 

The body paftive is better wrought upon at fometimes than 
at others. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Sometimes the one, and fometimes the other, may be glanced 
upon in thefe feripture descriptions. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but fometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: fometimes alfo, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough. Dryden’s Fables , Preface ; 

So'mewhat. n.f [fome and what.] 

1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 

Upon the fea fomewhat methought did rife 
Tike blueifh mifts. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of fomewhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, Ihut them againft the fun. Atterbury . 

2. More or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhat Chrift hath com¬ 
manded, which muft be kept ’till the world’s end : on the con¬ 
trary fide, in every of them fomewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Hooker. 

Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a fmatch of vitriolick. Greiu. 

3. Part greater or lefs. 

Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this transfufion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. Dryden. 

So'mewhat. adv. In fome degree. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the hic¬ 
cough. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfections hinder 
not our companion. Dryden. 

So'mewhere. adv. [fome and where.] In one place or other; 
not nowhere. 

Hopelefs and forelorn 

They are return’d, and fomewhere live obfeurely. Denham. 
Comprefiing two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might fomewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched to 
become abfolutely tranfparent, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of glafs. Newton’s Opt. 

Does fomething ft ill, and fomewhere yet remain, 

Reward cr puniftiment ? Prior. 

Of the dead we muft'fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays fomewhere , peace be to its manes. Pope. 

So'mewhile. n.f [fome and while.] Once; for a time. Out 
of ufe. 

Though under colour of the Ihepherds fomewhile , 

There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile. 

That often devoured their own fheep. 

And often the Ihepherd that did ’em keep. Spenfer’s Pajl. 


SON 

Somni'ferous. adj. [ fomnifere , Fr. fomnifer , Latin ] r 

fleep ; procuring fleep; foperiferous; dormitive. J 3U In S 

I wilh for fome fomnifer ous potion, that might force m 
fieep away the intermitted time, as it does with nv n j n r t0 
row. Walt]' j ° N 

Somni'fick. adj. [fomnus and facio, Latin.] CaufinJ 
So'mnolency. n j. [fomnolentia, Latin.] Sleeping • 
nation to fleep. * lnc ‘ 1 ' 

SON. n.f. [ Junus , Gothick; r una, Saxon; John, G e ' 
fen, Swedifti; Jone, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian.J n » 

r. A male born of one or begotten bv one; correlative to fat) 
or mother. ' at ler 

She had a fon for her cradle, ere Ihe had a hulband f or h 

bed ; A . Shakefp. Kin? Dar 

Call: out this bondwoman and her fon. ' Gen. xxi * * 

He compares the affetftion of the Divine Being to the indul* 
gence of a wife father, who would have his fans exercifed w j t u 
labour and pain, that they may gather ftrength. 

2 . Defcendant however diftant: as, the fons of Adam. ° U ' 

I am the fon of the wife, the fon of ancient kings. U x ; x 

3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a confeffor to 
his penitent. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling {hrift. Shakefpeare. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 

Sees arts her favage fons controul. p c p. 

5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 

If thou be the fon of God, come down. Mat. xxvii. 40. 

6 . Product of any thing. 

Our impel fedions prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are fons of earth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Earth’s tall fons , the cedar, oak, and pine, 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmvn. 

7. In feripture, fons of pride, and fons of light, denoting fome 
quality. ’Tis a Hebraifm. 

This new fav’rite 

Of heav’n, this man of clay, fn of defpite. Milton. 
Son-in-law. n. f. One married to one’s daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fon-in-law is far more fair than black. Shak. Othdk 
A foreign fon-in-law Ihall come from far, 

Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. £n. 
So'nship. n. f [from fon.] Filiation ; the character of a fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes affli&ions not only in¬ 
cident but neceflary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 
of fonjhip. Decay of Piety. 

SONATA, n.f. [Italian.] A tune. 

He whiftled a Scotch tune, and an Italian fonata. Addijon. 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a fonata on his viol, 

Unlefs he had the total gut. 

Whence every firing at firft was cut. Prior. 

SONG. 71. f. [from geyunjen, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 

Noife other than the found of dance and feng. Milton. 
He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden: 

2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with fongs of woe. 

Round about his tomb they go ! Sbakefpeare. 

In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours. Sh. H. VIII. 

3. A poem; lay; ftrain. 

T he bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 

Tun’d to his Britifli lyre this ancient fong. Dryaen. 

4. Poetry; poefy. 

This fubje£I for heroick fong pleas’d me. 

Names memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue, or in fong. P°P e ‘ 

5. Notes of birds. 

The lark, the meflenger of day. 

Saluted in her fong the morning grey. Dryden. 

6. An old Song. A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an oldfong. Mote. 

A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was 
forced by a cobler to refign all for an old fong. Addijon. 
So'ngish. adj. [from fong.] Containing fongs; confifting 01 
fongs. A low word. . f 

The fongif) part muft abound in the foftnefs and variety 0 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearing. Dryden. 
So'ngster. n.f. [from fong.] A finger. Ufed of human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 

The prett yfongjlers of the Spring with their various notes 
did feem to welcome him as he palled. riowc • 

Some Jongjlers can no more fing in any chamber but yen 
own, than fome clerks read in any book buttheirown L J 
Either fong (ler holding out their throats, , 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. Dr \“>‘• 

So'ncstress. 


Milto- 
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c WsTRESS, n.f. [from fong.] A female finger • 

b ° Through the foft filence of the liftenmg night, 

The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Thomj'ons Summer. 

QD'NNET. n.f [ finnet , French; fennetto, Italian.] 

SO a fhort poem confiding of fourteen lines, or which the 

1 ' rhymes are adjufted by a particular rule. It is not very fuit- 
1 j e t 0 the Englifh language, and has not been ufed by any 

man of eminence fince Milton. 

A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 

And woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftile; 

The fubje& new: it walk’d the town a-while, 

Numb’ring good intellects, now feldom por’d on: 

Cries the ltall-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome in file 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp ? 

" Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleek, 

That would°have made Quintilian ftare and gafp : 

Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp. 

When thou taught’ft Cambridge and king Edward 
Greek. Milton. 

2. A fmall poem. 

Let us into the city prefently. 

To fort fome gentlemen well {kill’d in mufick ; 

I have a fonnet that will ferve the turn. Shakefpeare. 

SotfNETTt'ER. n.f. [fonnetier, French; from fonnet.] A fmall 
poet, in contempt. 

Afiift me, f me extemporal god of rhime ; for I am fure I 
{hall turn jonnetfeer. Shakefp. Love’s Labour’s Lojl. 

He firft thinks fit no fonneiteer advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and 
jonnetteers in this art. Spectator. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv’d hackney fonm tteer or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle refines! Pope. 

Sdni'ferous. adj. [J'onus and fero, Latin.] Giving or bring¬ 
ing- found. 

This will appear, let the fubjeeft matter of founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
foniferous par.icles of bodies. Dcrham . 

Sonori'fick. adj. [fonorus and facio , Lat.] Producing found. 
If he {hould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour; and I {hould fay, it is by an indicating form and fom- 
rifek quality, this would be unsatisfactory. Watts’s Logick. 

SONOROUS, adj. [fonore, French ; fonorus, Latin. ] 

1. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill found. Bodies are dif- 
tinguifljed as Jonorous or unfonorous. 

All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds; 

At which the univerfal hoft up-lent 
A fliout that tore hell’s concave. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

2. High founding ; magnificent of found. 

The Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and jonorous in the 
expreffion. Addijon on Italy. 

Sono'rously. adv. [fromfonorous.] With high found; with 
magnificence of found. 

Sonorousness. n.f. [from fon or ous.] 

r Hie quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beft feafon- 
mg for fonoroufiefs, he replied, that in fome twenty years 
would be requifite, and in others forty. Bo\le. 

2 . Magnificence of found. 


ON. adv. [funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; faen, Dutch.] 

1- before long time be paft; fhortly after any time affigned or 

luppofed. a 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

1 et to their gen’ral’s voice they feon obey’d. Milton. 

'l ou muft obey me, Joan or late ; 

Why {hould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? Dryden. 

2- barlv ; before anytime fuppofed : oppofed to late. 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too foon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. S ha kef Hen. VI. 
f tnis, that I may be reftored to you the fooner. Heb. xiii. 
ff° vv 1S n that you are come fo foon to-day? Ex. ii. 18. 

con 1 r ailier {[ayeth for the later > and not ^at the later 

3 *—*’*• *** 

d0 Lr°r! d O‘- ee a f I i '^ er winding through woods and mea- 

VeVf’ilV a 15 t0ffed Up in f ° man >' wh >n>fical figures at 

4 - It h*as in ey „ f .„ . , fifin’ s Guardian. 

uas in Sidney the figmfication of an adjc&ive, whether 

I'cenuouflj, or according to the curtom of his time 

him’u, referVed A ) ga J US a ' ive ’ under P retence of havin* 

fora&t 5 k I y e “ cuted af I er thefe wars > of which they hop? 
zjoon and prolperous iffue. Sidney 


SO o 

5. Soon-«. Immediately; at the very time. 

As foon as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw the calf and 
the dance. . £*. xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poifon’d, foon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Soonly. adv. [from Joon.] Quickly; fpeedily. This word I 
remember in no other place; but if joon be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjedlive, foonly is proper. 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cutting, and, 
foonly approving of it, places it in his work. Moie. 

So'opberry. n.f. [fapindus, Latin ] A plant. 

It hath a flower, which for the moft part is compofed of 
four leaves, expanding in form of a rofe; from whofe four¬ 
leaved empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fpherical fruit, inclofinga nut of the fame form. Miller. 
SOOT, n.f [pot, Saxon; foot, Iflandick ; feet, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 

Soot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poft. Bacon. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 
and fome appointed to fweep down the foot , the houfe will be in 
danger of burning. Hcwel. 

Oft they affay’d, 

Hunger and thirft conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulleft difrelilh, writh’d thei'rjaws, 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Our houfliold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 

Each from his venerable face fhall brufh 
The Macedonian foot , and Ihine again. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
So'oted. adj. [from foot.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
foot. 

The land was footed before. Mortimer . 

So'oterkin. n.f A kind of falfe birth fabled to be produced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 

When Jove was, from his teeming head. 

Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to-bed. 

There follow’d at his lying-in. 

For after-birth, a footerkin. Swift. 

Sooth, n.f. [yo^, Saxon] Truth; reality. Obfolete. 

Sir, underftand you this of me in footh, 

Th’ youngeft daughter, whdm you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors. 

Until the eldeft lifter firft be wed. Shakefpeare : 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
• On yond proud man, ftiould take it off again 

With words of footh. Shakef Richard IL 

He looks lik ejasth : he fays he loves my daughter; 

I think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll ftand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

If I have any {kill in foothfaying, as in footh I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I {hall change caps. Camden’s Rem. 

The very footh of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill late. L’Efhange. 

I did not mean to chide you ; 

For, footh to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifli the diftrefs’d. Rowe-. 

Sooth, adj. [yo^, Saxon.] Pleafing; delightful. 

Some other means I have. 

Which once of Melibaeus old I learn’d, 

The foothejl fhepberd that e’er pip’d on plains. Milton' 
To SOOTH. feeyoSian, Saxon.] 

1. To flatter; to pleafe with blandiftiments. 

In foothing them, we nourifli ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpeare . 
Can I footh tyranny ? 

Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d, 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne ? 

By his'fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

Who fooths to dear delight his anxious mind ; 

Succefslefs all her foft careffes prove. 

To banilh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope's Odypew 
Thinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, ' * 

'I houghtlefs. and dull, will liften to his foothing ? Rowe. 

I’ve try’d the force of every reafon on him, 

Sooth’d and carefs’d, been angry, footh’d again ; 

Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 

But all arc vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. Addif Cato 

2. To calm; to foften ; to mollify. 

The beldame 

Sooths her with blandiftiments, and frights with threats. Drv 

3. 1 o gratify ; to pleafe. 

This calm’d his cares ; footh'd with his future fame 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Drx>d™ 

A flattcreri one wh ° ^ 
I cannot flatter: I defy 

... 7 he ton S ues oifiotbers Shahfp. Henry IV 

0 TIZt A Tv 1 / l nifa D To predi ^ to 

J, ’ poflefled with a fpirit of divination, met us, 
which brought her mailers much gain by foothfaying. Acte xvi! 

Soothsay'er, 


Dryden . 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S O P 

•$ooti-isA'/er. n. f [from foothfay.] A foreteller; a prediCler$ 
a prognofticatcr. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of fcothfayers who ai- 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. Sidney. 

A Jooihfaycr bids you beware the ides of March. Shakejp. 
He was animated to expert the papacy by the prediction of 
a footbfiycr , that one fhould fuccetd pope Leo, whofe name 
fhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learning and wifdom. Bacon's Henry VII* 

Soo'tiness. n.J'. [from footy.] The quality of being footy; lu- 
liginoufnefs. 

Soo'ty. adj. [from foot.] 

1. Breeding foot. 

By "fire of footy coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. Milton. 

2. Confiding of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate this oil, 
that it fhall not fpend into a footy matter. 'Wilkins. 

v. Black; dark ; dufky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron ; 

Harpies and hydras and all monftrous forms. Milton. 

Swift on his footy pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 

Sop. n. f. [pop, Saxon ; fopa , Spanifh ; J'oppe , Dutch.] 

1. Any thing fteeped in liquour to be eaten. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores. 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Sbakefpeare. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, yet the moon 
■fhines : I’ll make a fop o’th’ mocnfhine of you. Sbakefpeare. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itfclf. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 
A fop , in honey fteep’d, to charm the guard. 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, fhe cafl before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juft op’d to roar. Dryden. 

Ill nature is not to be cured with a fop ; but quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair ufage. 

L' Eftrange. 

2, Any thing given to pacify, from the fop given to Cerberus. 

To Cerberus they give a fop , 

His tripple.barking mouth to ftop. Swift. 

To Sop. v. a. To fteep in liquour. 

Sope. n.f [See Soap.] 

Soph. k. /. [from fophijia , Latin.] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 

Three Cambridge fophs, and three pert templars came. 
The fame their talents, and their tafles the fame; 

Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate. 

And fmit with love Gf poefy and prate. Pope’s Dunciad. 

So'phi. n. f. [Perfian.] The emperor of Perfia. 

By this feimitar 

That flew the fophi and a Perfian prince. Sbakefpeare. 

A fig for the fultan and fopbi. Congreve. 

Sophism, n.f [fophifma, Latin.] A fallacious argument; an 
unfound fubtiltv ; a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a fophifn or fallacy. Watts. 

So / phfst. n.f [fophijia , Latin.] A profeflor of philofophy. 
The court of'Crcefus is faid to have been much reforted by 
the Jopbfts of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tcm. 

So'PHiSTER. n.f [fophifte, French; fopbift a, Latin.] 

1. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidious logi- 

Cl £11*1 • • y TT t 7 T 

A fubtle traitor needs no fophifter. Sbakefpeare s Hen. V 1 . 
If a heathen philofopher bring arguments from reafon, 
which none of our atheiftical JopbiJlers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 

thing. ' . . Denham - 

Not all the fubtle obje&ions of fophifters and rabbies, againft 

the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re¬ 
proach of thofe crimes with which they afperfed the aflem- 
blies of chriftians. . . Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. A profelfor of philofophy; a fophift. ‘This fenfe is antiqua¬ 
ted. . 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, that 

voluntary and extemporal far exceiieth premeditated fpeech. 

J Hooker. 

Sophistical, adj. [ fophi/lique, hr. from fophift.] Fallaci- 
oufly fubtle; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for madnefs* an 
fopbiftical cou7.en2ge, that the fame body of Chrift fhould be 
iii a thoufand places at once ot this fublunary world. Hal. 

When the ftate of the controverfy is well underftood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving anfwers to all his fo- 
pkiftical cavils. Stilhngfteet. 

Xhat may feem a demonftration for the prefent, which to 
poftcrity will appear a more fophjlical knot. Mere. 
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Sophistic ally. adv. [from fopbiftical.] With fallac* 
fubtiltv. * ‘ l0uS 

j 

Bolingbroke argues mod fophfticd'y. § :r 

To S PHI sticate. v.a. [JbphiJiiquer, Fr from fophift ] ■[' 

adulterate; tocorrupt with fomething fpurious. 

If the paffions of the mind be ftrong, they eafily Mifti cat 
the underftanding, they make it apt to believe upon every l] ei 
der warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarcean* 
probable Ihew appeareth. Hooker 

Here’s, three of us a: e fophifti:ated. Sbakejpe-r' 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaufe they were at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with fophifti'cated ones. , t 

The only perfons amongft the heathens, who fophi flic. t°d 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a fi 
tal, unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reaching even to 
the elicite adfs of man’s will. South's Servers 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting ij are; 

They purchafe but Jophiflicated ware: 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 

Tile eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour- 
Iefs, left it fhould tinge and fopbiftiente the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Hent'ev 

Sophisticate, part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; not 
genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure is moft 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fuper- 
feription of truth ; the only way to know what is fophijU(at e 
and what is not fo, is to bpng all to the examen of the touch- 
ftone. Glanviile. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the ftate, 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet fophi/iicate. Dryden. 

Sophistication, n.f. [fopbtjiicaiion , Fr. from fopbifticate.] 

Adulteration; not genuinenefs. 

Sophiftication is the afl of counterfeiting or adulterating ahv 
thing with what is not fo good, for the fake of unlawful 
gain. $haney, 

'I'he drugs and fimpies fold infhops, generally are adulte¬ 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the fellers, el pecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their fopbiftica ion very beneficial. Boyle. 

BlT ides eafy fubmiftlon to jophiftications of (enfe, we have in¬ 
ability to prevent the mifearriages of our junior reafons u.o v. 
Sophistica'tor. n.f. [from Jophifticate.] Adulterator; one 
that makes things not genuine. 

So PH i str y. n.f. [from fophift.] Fallacious ratiocination. 

His fphiftry prevailed; his father believed. Sidney. 

Thefe men have obfeured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falfe principles and wretched fopbifir ); tho’ 
an aCt be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its guilt. South. 
To S'oporate. v.n. [foporo , Latin] Tolayafleep. Diet. 
Sopori'ferous. adj. [ Jo for and fero.] Productive of fieep; 
caufing fleep; narcotick; opiate; dormitive; lomniferous; 
anodyne; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
opiate and foporifevous ; for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead ileeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, I lav in a pro¬ 
found fleep, by the force of that foporiferous medicine infufed 
into my liquor. Gulliver s Tacti. 

Sopori'ferousness. n.f. [from fporiferous.] 1 he quality of 
cauling fleep. 

Sopor i'f i etc. adj. [fop or and facio.] Caufing fleep; opu.te; 

narcotick. . 

The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its joponpek 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 

qualities. . . r cke ' 

So'pper. n.f. [from fop.] One that fteeps any thing in Iiqm*. 
So'rbile. adj. [fro mforbeo, Latin.] That may be drunk or 
Tipped. 

SorbFtion. n.f [ forbitio , Latin.] The a£t of drinkingo 

Tipping. . 

Sorbs, n.f. [ forbum , Lat.] The berries of the forb or (cm wee 

tree. • . r • l A 

So'rcerer. n.f. [forcier, French', fortianus, low Latin.J 

conjurer; an enchanter ; a magician. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Dru^-working Jorcere y s that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. , a f*\ v Z 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings an 1 • 
giftrates may be aferibed to the weaknefs ot imagination > 
it is hard for a witch or a forcerer to put on a belief that K 

can hurt fuch. Bacon's VaWl W-’)- 

Me Tiw a fable force e- arife, 

All fudden gorgon's hifs- and dragon’s glare, jy*. 

And ten horn’d fiends. , t j, e 

The Egyptian forcerrs contended with Mofes; ' 
wonders which iVl(^fes wrought did (o tar trai.fccni t> 

of magicians, as made them ccnfefs it was th- n S er t r -< k. 
0 Ir(tits s i‘W' 

So'rceb** 8 * 


Milton. 
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5ofitcERE3S. n.f [Female of forcerer.] A female magician ; 

an enchantrefs. . . 

Bring forth that forcerefs condemn d to burn. ^ Shakejp. 

Divers witches and forcerejfes have fed upon man s flefli, to 
aid their imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 

The fnaky forcerefs that fat 
Juft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rufh’d between. 

How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreflions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 

Sq'rcery. n.f Magick; enchantment; conjuration; witch¬ 
craft; charms. 

This witch Sycorax, 

Formifchiefs manifold, and forceries terrible. 

Was banifli’d. ; Sbakefpeare^ 

Adders wifdom I have learn’d 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries . Milton. 

Adbeon has long tratfts of rich foil; but had the misfor¬ 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of forcery. Tatler . 

Sord. n.f. [from fward.] Turf; grafty ground. 

This is the prettieft low-born lafs that ever ran on the 
green ford. Sbakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

An altar of grafly ford. Milton. 

SC/RDES. n.f [Latin.] Foulnefs ; dregs. 

The fea wafhes off the foil and fordes wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them 
more confpicuous. Woodward. 

So'rdet. 1 n.f. Jourdine, French; fordina^ Italian.] A fmall 
n e. ) pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 


Bailey. 


So'rdin. 

found lower or fliriller. 
f o r did. adj. [ J'ordidus , Latin.] 

1. Foul; grofs ; filthy ; dirty. 

There Charon ftands 
A fordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defeends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 

2. [Sordide , French.] Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 

It is ftrange fince the priefts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 
to make it low and fordid. South's Sermons . 

3. [ Sordide , French.] Covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old. 

And yet not fordid , who refufes gold. Denham. 

Ii one fhould ceafe to be generous and charitable, becaufe 
another is fordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguifh chriftian virtues. L'Eftrange. 
Sordidly, adv. [from fordid.] Meanly; poorly; covetoufly; 
So'rdidness. n. f [from fordid.] 

1. Meannefs; bafenefs. 

I omit the madnefles of Caligula's delights, and the exe¬ 
crable fordiclnefs of thofe of Tiberius. Cowley. 

2. Naftinefs; not neatnefs. 

Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and fordidnefy 
and provokes them to cleanlinefs. Rav. 

Sore. n . J . [pap, Saxon ; faur , Danifli.] A place tender and 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not ufed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal caufe : to be a fore , there mud be an exco¬ 
riation ; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 
difruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for ariy fore that may betide. Sbakefpeare's Hen. VI. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, to 
falve ftate/Sm. King Charles. 

Keceipts abound ; but fearching all thy ftore, 

The beft is ftill at hand to launce the fore , 

And cut the head; for till the core be found 
I he fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 

. ~y thefe all feftring fores her councils heal, 

Which time or has difclos’d, or fhall reveal. Dryden. 
iAce and flies, which have a moft wonderful inftina to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourifliment of their 

Sore f h J f their ^ upon fare,. Bentley. 

oore. adj. [from the noun.] J 

I. 'Fender to the touch. 

We can ne’er be fure. 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

And juft fo far are fore and griev’d, 

As by the fancy is believ’d. zr 17 

ivu;i„ r , , 7* riudibras . 

AA/i n, °f battle > while our wounds are green, 

W by fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden 

ba j Z“ a anf T of tlle P h y^ lcian to his patient, ^that 
tha/in iV f 0U ha r e more P leafure in the tafte of wine 
W fe i„ Uf t° fy0Urright> wine is good; but if the plea! 

naugh[. S bC Sreatet t0 y ° U thun that of linking, wine is 
’ ^ M^ r ‘ n m * n J j eafily vexed. Code. 

to make 6 n" 1 * h 3 " 1 ? ^ fr€ “' n S and vexatious; and apt 

fate rkl °“ r ™ lnds >^ and uneafy; but he that can mode- 
I p afte< ^ Ions wil1 find eafe in his mind. Tiihslfon 
Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are fore 
So much the better, you may laugh the more ' 


S O R * 

'3. Violent with pain ; afflictively vehement. See Sore, adverb. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Sbakefpeare. 

1 will perfevere in my courfe of loyalty, though the conflict 
be fore between that and my blood. Sbakefpeare's K. Lear. 

My loins are filled with a fore difeafe; and there is no whole 
part in my body. Common Prayer. 

Sore hath been their fight, 

As likelieft was, when two Tuch foes met arm’d. Milton . 

Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day’s travel fore 

Sweet reft feize thee evermore. Milton * 

They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though 
fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the 
• difeharge of their duty. Atterbury. 

4. Criminal. Out of ufe. 

To lapfe in fullncfs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Sbakefpeare s Cymbclire. 

5. [From faur , French,] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a forel; and the fourth year, a fore. Shak . 

Sore. adv. [This the etymologifts derive from feery Dutch; buc 
feer means only an intenfenefs of any thing; fore almoft al¬ 
ways includes pain ] With painful or dangerous vehemence; 
a very painful degree; with afflictive violence or pertinacity. 
It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows flick faft in me, and thy hand prefleth me 
fore. Common Prayer. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 

With mortal fteel him fmote again To jorey 

That headlefs his unweildy body lay. Fairy ffjueen. 

He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore. Daniel. 

Though iron hew and mangle forey 
Would wounds and bruifes honour more. Hudihras . 

Diftruft fhook fore their minds. Milton. 

So that Palamon were wounded forey 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

*$W-figh’d the knight, who this long fermon heard : 

At length, confidering all, his heart he chear’d. Dry dan. 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman fore repuls’d 
Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? A. Philips. 

So rehon. In.f [Irifli and Scottifh.] A kind of arbitrary 

Sorn. 5 exa&ion or fervile tenure, formerly in Scot¬ 
land, as likewife in Ireland ; whenever a chieftan had a mind 
to revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way of contempt called in th.e lowlands giliwitfitts, and liv¬ 
ed on free quarters; To that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes 
himfelf upon another, flays at his houfe, and han^s upon him 
for bed and board, he is Taid to forn , or be a Jorncr. Macbean » 
They exaCl upon them all kind of fervices ; yea, and the 
very wild exatfions, coignie, livery, and for chon by which 
they poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders 
under them. . Spmfir's Ireland. 

Sorel. n.f [Diminutive ofy^;v.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn j the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a forel. Shake/,,care. 

Sorely, adv. [from /ore.] 

1. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 

Heres the fmell of the blood ftill; all the perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh ! oh !_What 

a igh is there? the heart is forely overcharged. Sbakefpeare. 

The warrior train, 

o m ° ft were > r 4 wounded, none were flain. Dryden. 

2. VV lth vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 

I have done ill. 

Of which I do accufe myfelf 'foforely, 

Q. / ™ at 1 Wil l e Ty 110 more - " Sbakefpeare. 

0 n ' / [from fore.] Tendernefs of a hurt. 

. that » whllft th oforenefs of his late pangs of confcience re¬ 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefentlv con- 
c uces repentance hath had its perfeCt work. Deeav of Piety 

left fhrh° 0t ^ a " t0 [ wel !? and the P ain afTwagcd, 'though it 
mv bed that 1 could hardl y tlie cloath,, of 

So ^ TES - *•/• Properly an heap. An argument 

where one propoiition is accumulated on another. ° 

^hryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument con 
or aHeap m ° re than thrCe P ro P of,tions > which is called 

T n feVCraI middle terms ™ chofe-n to conaeS 
one another fucceflively in feveral propofitions, till the hft 

propofition connects its predicate with the firft fubiefl Thus 
are m a en ph/u e : e t n o Se th haV rl heir f ° U,S ° fte '’ u " eaf >^ --fe 

folly in the extreme n ° W “ be on f s P la g ue is 

24 P ft " “ s Lo z ,cL 

^ bORORICIDE. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOR 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
To 


.grieve; 


Sorc/ricid t'. n. f [ foror and cado.] The murder of a fitter. 

So'rrage. n.J. The blades of green wheat or barley. Didt. 

So'rrAnce. n.J, [In farriery.] Any dileafe or fore in horfes. 

Dift. 

So'r rel. n f [pipe, Saxon ; for A, French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in ali its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte. Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of forrel goeth thefartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that loveih the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftere vegetables contract and flrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forrel , the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
fait, a fovereign antidote againft the putrefeent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So'rRily. adv. [from ferry .] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 

wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, fhall help though I hngfirrily. Sidney. 

So'rriness. n.f. [from Joi'ry ] Meannefs; wretchednefs ; pi- 
tiablenefs; defpicablenefs. 

So'rrow. n.f. [firg, Danifh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft; fadnefs; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the efteCt of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
ienfe of a prefent evil. Locke, 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you ; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery ! 

A world of woe and forrow. 

Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

But having you, can fhow no J'orrow now. 

To Sorrow, v. n. [ faurgan ; Gothick; yopjian, Sax.] 
to be fad ; to be dejeCted. 

The miferable change, now at my end. 

Lament, nor forrow at. Shakcfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Where-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do forrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love, your fonow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
for rowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having maftered 
all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though forrowing , yet in peace. Milton. 

Sad the prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and forrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So'rrowed, adj. [from Jorrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Gut of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their forrowed tender. Shakefp. 

Sg'rrowful. adj. [ forrow and full .] 

1. Sad for fomething paft; mournful; grieving. 

Blefled are they which have been forrawful for all thy 
fcoutges ; for they fhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. ‘Lob. xiii. 14, 

2. Deepiy lerious. Not in ufe. 

Hannah laid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a forrowful 
fpirit: I have pouied out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam. 

3. Expreffing grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my foul refufed to touch are as my forrow - 
ful meat. ' 'Job. vi. 7. 

Sorry, adj. [yajng, Saxon.] 

1. Grieved for fomething paft. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifearriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 

What we are forry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens. 
The kino- was Jerry : neverthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded 5 the Baptift’s head to be given her. Matth . xiv. 9. 
I’m jorry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. Shak. 
We are jorry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received. Swift. 

2 . [From Jaur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs 5 vexatious. 

A fait and forry rheum offends me : 

Lend me thy handkerchief. Shakefpeare 1 s Othello. 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of firriefi fancies your companions making, 

Uflng thofe thoughts, which fliould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of duft would be of as firm a conliftence as that of 
marble ; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a Jorry prifon. Glanv. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of jorry grain will lerve to ply • 

'i he fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fuj port him againft one flighting look of a forry flave! L’Ejl. 
If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


SOR 

might have found fome forry excufe for detaining the reader 

• f. ryd*)i 

If fuch a flight and forry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expeft, thar now and 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal 

Bentley s ^ej'n.ons 

Sort, n.f [forte, French.] 

1. A kind; a fpecies. 

Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy fort. Milton 

A fubftantLl and unaffected piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi¬ 
cious fort of men. Tillotfon. 

Thefe three Jorts of poems flhould differ in their numbers* 
defigns, and every thought. IValjh 

Endeavouring to make the flgnification of fpecifick names 
dear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the fiits of fubftances 
of a few of thofe Ample ideas found in them. g 0c ^ e 

2. A manner; a form of being or adling. 

Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 
well by thofe that wear them. Hooker. 

That I may laugh at her in equal Jo’t 
As ftie doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her fport. 

Spenfer's Sonnet. 

Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. 'Ezra iv. 8. 

To Adam in what foi't fhall I appear ? Milton. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort , as 
putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I fhall not be wholly without praife, if in fome fort I have 
copied his ftile. Dryden. 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wifer and more judicious fort 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all Jorts of people. Shakefpeare. 

Hofpitality to the better Jort , and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa¬ 
ny each other. Atterbwy s Sermons, 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears : I cannot fee; 

And yet fait water blinds them not fo much, 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakefpeare. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 
of that name, lady ; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shakefpeare s Much ado about Nothing. 

y. [Sort, Fr. fortes, Latin.] A lot. Out of ufe. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And by decree, let block iff Ajax 

Draw the fort to ftght with Hetftor. Shakefpeare. 

8. A pair ; a fet. 

The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. Milton . 

To Sort. v.a. [Sortiri, Lat. ajfottite, Italian.] 

1. To feparate into diftind and proper clafles. 

Thefe they forted into their feveral times and places; fome 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end ; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakefpeare. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. _ Boyle- 

Shell-fiff have been, by fome of the ancients, compare 
and forted with the infers. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

With this defire, ffe hath a native might 
To find out ev’ry truth, if ffe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effects to J'ort aright. 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. . Davits* 
The number of Ample ideas, that make the nominal e encc 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft forting of individuals, depen s 

on the mind of man. . 

The rays which differ ih refrangibility may be parte an 
forted from one another, and that either by refraflion, or y 
reflexion. Uewtm> Oftub. 

But grant that a£lions beft difeover man, 

Take the moft ftrong and fort them as you can ; 

The few that glare, each chara£fer muft mark : 

You balance not the many in the dark. 

2. To reduce to order from a ft ate of confufion. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband ; 

And never be Bafianio fo from me; v ■ • 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare s Merch. of r 

3. To conjoin; to pilt together in diftribution. 

For, when ffe forts things prefent with things pal, 
And thereby things to come doth oft forefec ; 

When ffe doth doubt at firft, and chufe at hrit, 

Thefe a<fts her own, without her body be. ' 



Chapman. 


SOT 

. Do cull; to chufe; to felecft. 

Send his mother to his father’s houfe. 

That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. 

To Sort. v.n. . 

1 To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. . 

Nor do metals orAyfrt and herd with metals in the earth, 

and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 

Woodward. 

2. Toconfort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them bafe and fort with any company. Bacon. 

2. To fuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpeak to a fon but as a father; whereas a 
friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it forteth 
with the perfon. _ Bacon. 

They are happy whole natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort , what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft . 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

For different ftiles with different fubje&sy^T, 

As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 

4. To terminate ; to iftue. 

It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not foi'ted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. Abbot’s Defcription of the JVorld. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto fleff and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefa&ion. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. [from fort, a lot, or Jortir, to iftue, French.] 

And fo far am I glad it did fo fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per¬ 
fons to be companions; which many times forteth to incon¬ 
venience. Bacon. 

So'rtal. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 
As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftra<ft ideas, the effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal, if I may 
fo call it from fort, as I do general from genus, name ftands 
for. Locke. 

So'rtance. n.f [from fort.'] Suitablenefs; agreement. 

I have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wiff his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold fortance with his quality. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Sortilege, n.f. [firtilege, Es.firtllegium, Latin.] The a£t 
or practice of drawing lots. 

So'rtment. n.f [from Jort.] 

1. The ad of forting; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

To So'S. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter Iky began to frown. 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and air, 

To foffing in an eafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n.f [pot, Saxon; fot , French; fit, Dutch.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 

Ot Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot ; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shakefpeare. 

1 his by his tongue being made his miftrefs’ pi&ure. 

And then a mind put in’t, either our bracks 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 

T»,i k US T rpeakin S/ f '- Skai/fpeare. 

I ell him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con¬ 
duct; and prelentiy the/or, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 
nor antiquity, {hall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 

- a to fai1 <h ° rt - smh ' ! 

Every fign 

That calls the flaring M to nafty wine. Rcficmmm. 
A furly ill-bred lord, 

I hat chides and fnaps her up at every word • 

A brutal; who while ffe holds his head, ’ 

To Sot" filth nuptial bed. Granville. 

T • v -a. I o ftupify ; to befot. 

tv. Pox on his loyalty ! 

1 hate to fee a brave bold fellow fitted. 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love: 

driveling hero, fit for a romance. Drum’s Span. Friar. 


Dryden. 


s o V 

The potion 

Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 

The fitted moon-calf gapes. 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ftupidity. 

So'ttish. adj. [from fit.] 

1. Dull; ftupid ; fenfelefs; infatuate; doltiff. 

All’s but naught : 

Patience is fittijh , and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and C.eopatra. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defperate or mor efott jh, 
did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. Hayward. 

He gain’d a king 

Ahaz his fittijh conqueror. Milton. 

’Tis fittijh to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

L’Ejlrange. 

How ignorant are fottifi pretenders to aftrology. Swift * 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

So / ttishly. adv. [from fittijh.] Stupidly J dully; fenfe- 
lefsly. 

Northumberland fitiifily mad with over great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great feal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance of 
the crown. Hayward, 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to pbilofophy, and fe- 
perftition fiottijhly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. Glanvile. 

So fittijhly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expe(ftation of immortality in another j 
and fo defperately to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difeovers itfelf to be the moft pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n.f [fro mfittijl).] Dullnefs; ftupidity; m- 
fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of fittijhnefs and confirmed ig¬ 
norance men may fin themfelves into. South’s Sermons. 

No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fottijhnefs of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and fittijhnefs of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley’s Sermons. 

So'vereign. adj. [ fiuverain , French; fovrano, Spaniff.] 

1. Supreme in power ; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth ; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our five- 
reign good. Hooker . 

You, my fiver e : gn lady, 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs ffould laft for length of years, 

Caft us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, then, were a vaflal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
fovereign prince by birth right, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a fovereign preferva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of herefy. 

. Hooker. 

The moft fovereign prefeription in Galen is but empirick ; 
and to this prefervative of no better report than a horfe drench. 

Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed, 

, Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d, 

And thus I fearch it with a fov’reign kifs. Shakefpeare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to it, 
is made very fovereign for health. Bacon.' 

Like the feum ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d ffioes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fovereign fatnefs bleft. Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mule difpenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

c , - „ Dryden . 

Sovereign, n.f Supreme lord. 

O, let my fovereign turn away his face, 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakefpeare. 

By my fovereign, and his fate, I fwear, 

Renown d for faith in peace> for force in war, 
f Oft our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden 

j NL y - adv - [from fovereign.] Supremely; h/the 
hignelt degree. 

He was fivereignly lovely in himfelf. d / 

Sovereignty. n.J. [ fiuverain,ti, French.] Supremacy ; high¬ 
eft place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, your vaflal, have employed and pain’d 
1 our unknown fovereignty. 01 , r*. 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince^""' 

Tn^ivl l!“ S gra f the fiv'fiognty thereof. Sbakefip.art. 

■fiJrl™ unto a people, to inftitute magiftrates and of- 

c rs ovei them} to pumfti and pardon maleficlorsj to have 

the 
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tne foie authority of making war ahd peace, are the true 
marks of Jouereignty. ~ Davies. 

A mighty hunter thence he dial! be {fil'd 
Before the Lord ; as in defpite of heav’n, 

Or fi-om heav n, claiming iecond fov*re gnty. Milton. 

Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece 
of ufurp edjbvereignty over our brethren. Govern . 1 of the Tongue. 

Jove’s own tree, 

/. That holds the woods in awful fov'reigrity , 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 

High as his t pmoft boughs to heav’n afeend, 

So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryden. 

I well forelee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

■That 1 my much lov’d fov'reigniy {hall want. 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 

l^et us above all things poflefs our fouls with awful appre- 
hendorrs of the majefly and fivereignty of God. Rogers. 

Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoft ex¬ 
terminated by Sandrocottus; Scleucus recovered the fovereignty 
in feme degree, but was forced to abandon to him the coun¬ 
try along the Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Sough. n.J. [from fins, French.] A fubterraneous drain. 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains, and charges, 
it at all, be wrought ; the delfs would be fo flown with wa¬ 
ters, it being impofTible to make any addits or fougbs to drain 
them, that no gins or machines could fufHce to lay and keep 
them dry. R C y on ybe Creation. 

Another of like fort, was found in finking a fiugh- pit at 
Haigh in Lancafnire. Woodward. 

Soug ht. 1 he preterite and participle pafl'. of fiek. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me : I am found of 
them that fought me not. Jf a . Ixv. i. 

The works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein. ° Pf a [, C xi. 2. 

Soi’L. n.f [payed, Sax. facl , Dan. fual , Iflandick ; fiel, Dutch.J 

1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 

When death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 
the beheving Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then was no recep- 
tuCiC to the Jcu.s of either. Hooker. 

Fie, fie, unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 

With twenty thoufandyW-confirming oaths. Shakefpeare. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine; 

But that were ftrange, fince all things bad and good; 

Since all God’s creatures, mortal and divine; 

Since God himfelf is her eternal food. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promifes, fea]s and oaths, which 
by publick authority had palled for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their fouls , 
could not by any politick adt of ftate be diffolved. Hayward. 

Eloquence the foul , fong charms the fenfe. Milton. 

2. 'vital principle. 

1 hey lay this town is full of cozenage. 

Drug-working forcercrs that change the mind ; 

^/-killing witches that deform the body ; 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

1 heu almoft mak’ft mp waver in my faith, 

To hold ( pinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe themlelves 

Into the trunks of men. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul. Milton. 

Join voices all ye living/<?«/j/ ye birds. 

That finging up to heav’n-gate afeend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. Milton. 
In common difeourfe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, fenfitive, and rational ; and make the word foul 
forve for all thefe principles. Watts. 

3. Spirit; effence; quinteflence; principal part. 

He has the very foul of bounty. Shakefpeare. 

Charity the foul of all the reft. Milton. 

e. Interiour power. 

There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 

Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shakefpeare. 

5. A familiar appellation exprefling the qualities of the mind. 

Three wenches where I flood, cry’d : 
u Alas, good foul /” Shakefpeare's Julius Cesfar. 

This is a poor mad foul-, and fhe fays up and down the 
town, that her eldeft fon is like you. Shakefp. Hen . IV. 

The poor foul fat finging by a fycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow : 

Her hand on her bof m, her head on her knee. Shakefp. 
Unenlargcd fouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi- 
crofcope, difeovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. 

Watts. 

6 . Human being. 

O 

I iie moral is the cafe of every foul of us. L'Ef range. 

Keep the poor foul no longer in fufpenfe, 

Your change is fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 

It is a republick; there are in it a hundred burgeois, and 
about a thoufand Jouls. Addifns Italy. 

My ftate of health none care to learn ; 

My life is here no foul's, concern. Swift . 


SOU 

7. Active power. 

Earth, air and feas, through empty fpace would rowl 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. 

8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. ' 

9. Intelligent being in general. 

Every foul in heav’n fball bend the knee. M:i t 

Sou'led. adj. [from foul.] Eurnifhed with mind. 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul'd 
Sbou’d give the prizes they had gain’d before. Dryden 
Sou'lless. adj. [from foul.] Mean; low; fpiritlefs. / 

, Slave, foullcfs villain, dog, O rarely bafe ! Shakefpeare 
Sou lshot. n.J. [foul and Jhot.j Something paid for a foul's re' 
quiem among the Romanifts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid 
called pecunia fepukhralis Lf fymbolum anima, and a Saxon/L/ 

V r c C , WWiPurlrd. 

Sound, adj. [yunb, Saxon ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid ; not difeafed; not hurt. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shak. 
He hath received him fafe and fund. Luke xv. 27.' 

We can preferve 

Unhurt our minds, and underftanding found. Milton 

The king vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found; 

Honours the princely chiefs. Dryden. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

O r to t h e d eep. Dryden. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob- 
jetft, is attributed to feveral other objeCs, on account of fome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pe¬ 
culiarly called an analogical word; fo a found or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found deep, are all fo called, with reference 
to a fund and healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak of found 
doCrine, or found fpeech, this is by way of refemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. Watts's Lcgick. 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our feundef knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our fafeft eloquence concerning him is filence. Hooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutes, that I be not afliamed. 

PJal. cxix. 80. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve your devo¬ 
tion. Wake. 

3. Stout; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of body ; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they 
fight, or elfe (hoot ftrong {hots with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid ; not failing. 

They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole 
and found to themfelves. SpenJ'er's Ireland, 

5. Faft; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak’d from foundejl fleep, 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 

The meffenger approaching to him fpake, 

But his wafte words return’d to him in vain; 

So found he flept that nought might him awake. Fa. ffjeen. 
Sound, n.f. [ fonde, French.] A {hallow fea, fuch as may be 
founded. 

The found of Denmark, where {hips pay toll. Camden. 

Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found. 

As a dire vapo»r that had cleft the ground, 

T’ ingender with the night, and blaft the day. Ben. Johnfon. 

Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. P°P' 

Sound, n.f [fonde, V r.] A probe, an inftrument ufed by chi-* 
rurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pafs the found till it meet 
with fome refiftance. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Sound, v. a. 

1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 

In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live we mali 
never found. Hooker. 

You are, Haftings, much too {hallow 
To found the bottom of the after-times. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. To try ; to examine. 

Has he never before founded you in this bufinefs. Sbakifpea>f- 
Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to found. Daniel. 

I was in jeft, 

And by that offer meant to found your breaft. Dryden . 

I’ve founded my Numidians, man by man, . 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Aduifin's Cato. 

3 To 
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To Sound. V. n. To try with the founding line. 

The {hipmen deemed that they drew near to fome coun¬ 
try and funded and found it near twenty fathoms. Alls xxvii. 

Beyond this we have no more a pofitive diftinC notion of, 
infinite fpace than a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
havino - let down a large portion of his fiunding-1 ine, he reaches 
no bottom. ^ Locke. 

Sound, n.f The cuttle-fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sound, n.f. [fin, French \ fonus, Latin.] 
j Any thing audible; a noife ; that which is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marred the face of goodly poefy. 

And made a monfter of their fantafy. Spenfer. 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. 

And fhew the beft of our delights; 

I’ll charm the air to give a found , 

While you perform your antick round. Shakef Macbeth. 
Dafli a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a found: fo a long pole ftruek upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
The warlike found of trumpets loud. Alilton. 

Whene’er he fpoke his voice was heard around, 

Loud as a trumpet with a filver found. Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
found ; though, ’till it affeift the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

2. Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning. 

He contented himfelf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill found in mens ears. Locke. 

Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; for it is 
the fenfe and not found that muft be the principle. Locke . 

To Sound, v. n. 

1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 

From you founded out the word of the Lord. 1 TJ?ef. i. 8. 
Trumpet once more to found at general doom. Milton. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound^ 
And fir ft taught fpeaking- trumpets how to found. Dryden. 

Fhither the filver founding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. Pope. 

2, To exhibit by likenefs of found. 

Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 


Things that do found fo fair ? 


Shakefpeare. 


They being told there was fmall hope of eafe 
To be expefted to their evils from hence, 

Were willing at the firft to give an ear 

To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

This relation founds rather like a chymical dream than a 

philofophical truth. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

I 0 Sound, v. a. 6 

1. X’o caufe to make a noife; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them flocking round, 

And many tritons, which their horns did found. Stenfer 
Michael bid fund ^ ^ 

TV archangel trumpet. MUtm% 

Miienus lay; none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found ; 

With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms. 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden 

2. X0 betoken or dire& by a found. ; 

Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey. 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray; 

ere heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 

— he louder cannon had the thunder drown’d. Waller 
3- To celebrate by found. waiter. 

Sun, found his praife. Mu 

*- 

J 3 «■!» w*.«... 

a • Bacon's Natural Hi Eery. 

As 111 an organ, from one blaft of wind, J ' 

So-UNDI ™ n TTfrTT 5 fp f°J ndbmrd bathes. Milton. 
ficentfouiY' om f mnd -l Sonorous j having a magni- 

Obfolete words may then be revived when r. j- 
« r more fignificant thin thofe in pradtice 

•° Tf'; aJv - [ fr om found.} ^ Dryden - 

r ‘ Healthily; heartily. 

2 ' Lu %; ftoutly; ftrongly. 

When Duncan is afleep, 

^fovfteMm.^ Aal1 tMS ^ day ’ S J 0 o U ;7, M . . 

They did ply Shakefp. Macbeth. 

& nd ^ ds with cords, and to the mart 

) v man y Wi Ts been fitmdly paid; 

ame at laft ^ better ends. rr r , 

p Ha ve no concern, Hudtbras . 

rovided Punch, for there’s the jeft, 

^foundy maul’d, and plague the reft. 


Sivift. 


SO V 

Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, baniftied, of 
converted: they all Joundly feel the finart of the Jaft Irifh 
war. Swifts 

3. Truly; rightly. 

The wifeft are always the readieft to acknowledge, that 
founclly to judge of a law is the weightieft thing which any man 
can take upon him. Hooker. 

The dodtrine of the chtirch of England, expreffed in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo Joundly and orthodoxly fettled, as 

cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to our re¬ 
ligion. Bacon. 

4. Faft; clofely. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly. 

Where he flept Joundly, void of evil thought. Fairy ^ueen. 
When the fucceflion of ideas ceafes, our perception of de¬ 
ration ceafes with it, which every one experiments whilft he 
fleeps foundly. ^ Locke . 

Soundness. n.J. [from found.j 
I* Health; heartinefs. 

I would I had that corporal fiundnef now; 

As when thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Firft tried our foldierfhip. Shahfttare. 

2. Truth; redlitude ; incorrupt ftate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjedl to thfc 

fway of time: other odds there was none amongft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooner away, and fome later from the found- 
nefs of belief. Hooker. 

Lefly is milled in his politicks; but he hdth given proof of 
his foundnefs in religion. Swift . 

3. Strength; folidity. J 

This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well with ftrength 
and foundnefs of reafon, even thus to arffwer. Hooker. 

Saup. n.f [fiupe, French. J Strong decodion of flefh for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found* 

And in thefoup the {limy fnail is drown’d. Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or* 

when he is going up with a difh of feup, let her follow him 
foftly with a ladle-full. 

SOUR. n.f. [pup, yupij, Saxon ; fur, Welfh.J 

1. Acid; auftere; pungent on the palate with aftringency, as 

vinegar, or unripe fruit. J 

All Jour things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon* 

The.rdvmk yfiur. Hof.iv. tH. 

But Jet the bounds of licences be fix’d* 

Not things of difagreeing natures mix’d. 

Not fweet with four, nox birds with ferpents join’d. Dryden. 

2. Harm of temper; crabbed; peeviih; morofe; fevere. 

He was a fcholar. 

Lofty and Jour to them that lov’d him not. Shakef. H VIII. 

A man of piealant and popular converfation, rather free than 
and referved. Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1 iberius, otherwife a very Jour man, would punctually per- 
orm this rite unto others, and expecl the fame. Brown 

<; 11 *t° Ur lhin8 t0 Laura the othei da y- Tatltr. 

Sullen and four, with difeontented mien 
Jocafta frown’d. D 

3. Afllidlive ; painful. Pope. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities ; 

For wife men fay it is the wifeft courfe. Shakefp H Vi 

4. Exprefling difeontent. ^ V1 * 

nance. 6 ‘ reafurer often ,ooked on with a four counte- 

Sour. »./ [fro m the adjeftiye.] Acid 

A thoufand fours to temper with one fweet. 

To slu “tT m ° re d6ar and daint >-' %»/- 

1. To make acid. 

fermentTfote oV™' ° f that ca ™^en which 

Hi F h . US ^ nead ? d U P with milk, the new made mlf 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world beean ■ 
rill knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood. 

And pride of empire, fourd his balmy blood n r a ■ 

One paflion, with a different turn/ Drydm ' 

Makes wit inflame or anger burn • 
bo the fun’s heat, with diff’rent pow’rs. 

Ripens the grape, the liquor furs. o„ 

2 . To make harfti. J owft. 

3 - T^make uneafyf mmake lef, pleafing.^"'^ 

Hail* great king! 

ToySwr your happinefs, I muft report 
J ne queen is dead. C/ 

He brought envy, malice* and ambition into Par^difo^K^u 
fiwred to him the fweetnefs of the olace nt ° 1 aiadl ^G which 
4 * To make difeontented. ^ * Dryden . 

Not my own difgrace 
ath ever made me four my patient cheek 
Or bend onewnnkie on m/f^reign’s Se. Shnkcfpt 
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Three crabbed mouths had far'd themfelves to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Hbakejpeare, 
To Sour. v. n. 

1. To become acid. 

Aflies milk, when it fours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbulbnot on Diet . 

2. To grow peevifh or crabbed. 

ft hey keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from founng into feverity. Addifon. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difplcafed, they [our 
upon it. Spectator. 

Source, n. f. [ fource , French.J 
h Spring; fountain j head. 

Kings that rule 

Behind the hidden fources of the Nile. Addifon s Cato. 

2. Original ; firft courfe. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few. 

With feme regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Farad. Loft. 

This is the true fource and original of this mifehief. South. 

Of himfelf is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 

On him all beings, as their fource , depend. Dryden. 

3 Firft producer. 

Famous Greece, 

That fource of art and cultivated thought. 

Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller. 
Sv/urish. adj. [from/ar.] Somewhat four. 

By diftilhuion we obtain a fourijh fpirit, which will diflolve 
coral. Boyle . 

So / url v. adv. [from four.] 

1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. 

The ftern Athenian prince 

Then fourly fm iI’d. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

SoTrness. n. f [from four.\ 

1. Acidity; aufterenefs of tafte. 

Sournrfs confifteth in fome grofthefs of the body, and incor¬ 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder tafte. Bacon's Natural Hjlory. 

I’ th’ Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte; 

But Summer doth, like age, the fournefs wafte. Denham. 
He knew 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree to difpofe. 

And' tame to plumbs the fournefs of the floes. Dryd. Virgil. 
Of acid or four one has a notion from tafte, fourvejs being 
one of thofe fimple ideas which one cannot deferibe. Arbuihn. 
Has life no fournefs , drawn fo near its end ? Pope. 

2. Afperity; harfhnefs of temper. 

Pdagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the fournefs of his dlfpofition, fpoke 
fomewhat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that fuperftitious fournefs, 
which fome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 

Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of fuperfti- 
tion anJ the furnejs of enthufiaim : it is not of an uncom¬ 
fortable melancholy nature. Addifon s Freeholder. 

So'uRSor. n. f. [ guanabanus, Latin.] Cuftara-apple. 

it grows in feveral parts of the Spanifh Weft-Indies, where 
it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 

Sous, n.f If of French.] A fmall denomination of money. 
Souse. v.J. [fout, fait, Dutch.] 

1. Pickle made of fait. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his houfe. 

Hath cheaper his bacon, and Tweeter his foufe. Tujfer. 

All-faints, do lay for pork and foufe, 

Forfprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tujfer. 

To Souse, v. a. [from the nouu.] 

1. To parboil, and fteep in pickle. 

Oyl, though it ftink, they drop by drop impart; 

But foufe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 

2. To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 

They foufed me into the Thames with as little remorfe as 
they drown blind puppies. Shakcfpeare. 

Who thofe were that run away, 

And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 

Although the rabbi effeufd them for t, 

O’er head and ears in mud and dirt. Eutier. 

They foufed me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
fo that I am now one of the moft cafe-hardened of the Iron- 
fides. Addifon s Guardian. 

To Souse, v. n. [Of this word I know not the original.] To 
fall as a bird on its prey. 

Thus on fome lilver fwan, or tim’rous hare, 

Jove’s bird comes foufng down from upper air ; 

Her crooked tallons trufs the fearful prey, 

Then out of light flic foars.. Dryden's Mn. 

Jove's bird will foufe upon the tim’rous hare, 

And tender kids with his [harp talons tear. Dryden,' jun. 

To SJuse. v.a. To ftrike with fudden violence, as a bird 
ftrikes his prey. 


con. 


Bible. 


ton. 


SOU 

The gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o'er his airy tow’rs, 

To foufe annoyance that comes near his neft. 

Souse, adv. With fudden violence. A low word. ' ^ 

So'vtirraw. n.f.ffiuttrram, French] A grotto or tavern 
in the ground. Not Englifh. crn 

Defences againft extremities of heat, as ftiade, grottoe 
or fouterrains, are neceflary prefervatives of health. Arbntkf! 
SOUTH, n.f. [ r ut>, Saxon; fayd, Dutch; fad, French.'] 

1. The part where the fun is to us at noon. J 

Eaft and Weft have no certain points of heaven, but North 
and South are fixed ; and feldom the far fouthern nennl* k 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife. 

2. The fouthern regions of the globe- 

The queen of the South. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. 

3. The wind that blows from the South. 

All the contagion of tfte South light on you, 

You Ihames of Rome, you ! Shakefp. Corhlanus. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage, and now 
Th’ effufive South warms the wide air. Phomfon's Spring 
South, adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. ‘ ** 

One inch of delay more is a foutb fea off difeovery. Shakef. 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth 
by the foutb wind. J Q b xxxvii. 17. 

Mean while the Jouth wind rofe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milton 
South, adv. 

1. Towards the South. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shak. R. III. 

2. From the South. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather in a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not Jouth. Bacon. 
Southing, adj. [from the noun.] Going towards the South. 

I will conduct thee on thy way, 

W T hen next the fouthing fun inflames the day. Dryden. 

Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
The fouthing of the ftars and polar light, 

Sicilia lies. Dryden's /En. 

Southeast, n.f. [South and Ea/l.~\ The point between the 
Eaft and South ; the point of Winter funrife. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their ripening; and the Southeaf 
is found better than the Southweft. Bacon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Southcaji , 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on theNorth- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbutb. 
Southerly, adj. [from South .] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated from the South; 
not abfolutely fouthern. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only north which is 
above them, that is only foutherly which is below them. Broun. 

Two other country bills give lis a view of the moft eafterly, 
wefterly, and foutherly parts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the South. 

I am but mad north, north weft : when the wind is foutherly , 

I know a hawk from a handfaw. Shake], Hamlet. 

So'uthern. adj. [pu^Sepne, Saxon ; from South.] 

1. Belonging to the South ; meridional. 

Why mourn I not for thee. 

And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears ? Shak. //.VI. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

3. Coming from the South, 

Mens bodies are heavier when fouthern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon's Natural Hi fry. 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, 

And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Dryden. 
Southernwood, n.f [prScp.npubu, Saxon; abrotanum,L at-J 
This plant agrees in moft parts with the wormwood, froni 
which it is not eafy to feparate it. Miller. 

So'uthmost. adj. [from South.’] Fartheft toward the South. 
Next Chemos, th’ obfeene dread of Moab’s fons, 

From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 1 

Of fouthmojl Abarim. Mdtcn. 

So'uthsay. n.f. [Properly foothfay.] Predi&ion. 

All thofe were idle thoughts and fantafies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unfound. 

Shews, vifions, fouthfays , and prophecies, _ 

And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies, Fa . 

To So'uthsay. v. n. [See Soothsay.] To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might ea 1 } 
be carried into the fuperftition of Jouthfaying by names. Cam w - 
Southsay'er, n.f. [?ro\szi\y foothfay er. See SoothsayER-j 
A pred idler. 

Southward, adv. [from South'] Towards the South. 
Countries are more fruitful to the J'outhward than in 
northern parts. Raleigh's Hijlory of the ^ 

A prifoner in a room twenty foot fquare, is at hber 
walk twenty foot futhward , but not northward. 
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SOW 

Every life, from the dreary months) 

Flies confcious fouthward. Tkonyon s TVinter. 

South w e/st. n.f [South and Wejl.] Point between the South 
and Weft; Winter fun-fet. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South- 

Jfl. Asls 12 * 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening; 
and the Southeaft is found to be better than the Southwcjl , tho’ 
the S'.uthvcejl he the hotter coaft. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

SOVVBNANCE. n.f. [ French.'] Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more, is now happily difufed. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance, 1 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, > 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my fouvenance. Spenf ) 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no fouvenance , 

Nor care of vow’d revenge. Spenfer. 

Sow. n.f [fujn, Saxon; joeg,fouwe , Dutch ] 

1. A female pig ; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, fows much left. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

A few beneath an oak fhall lye along, 

And white herlelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden . 

For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. Hudibras, 

The fow gelder’s horn has fomeihing mufical in it, but this 
is feldom heard. Addijon s Spectator. 

2. Perhaps from fow might come fwine , ypina, Saxon. 

And vvas’t thou fain 

To hovel thee with fwine , and rogues forlorn. 

In fhort and mufty ftraw ? S/oakefp. King Lear. 

■3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth. 

4. An in Left; a millepede. Ainfworth . 

So'w bread. n.f [ cyclamen , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath'a thick round flefhy root: the flowers arife fingly 
upon pedicles from the root, which confift of one leaf, divided 
into five or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot¬ 
tom, where they are divided : the pointal of the flower be¬ 
comes a round membranaceous fruit, which contains roundifh 
feeds. Alii er. 

To SOW. v. n. [ faian , Gothick; yapan, Saxon; faeyen , 
Dutch.] ft o fcatter feed in order to a harveft. 

The one belongeth unto them that leek, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs : they that pray do but yet fow , they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

The vintage fhall reach unto the jowing time. Lev. xxvi. 5. 
They that fozv in tears, (hall reap in joy. Pf exxvi. 5. 
He that foweth to his flefh, fliall reap corruption; but he 
that yto/A to the fpirit, fliall reap life everlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Liof. 

To Sow. v.a. part. pafl'. jown. 

1. To fcatter in the ground in order to growth; to propagate by 
lccu* f 

Like was not to be found. 

Save in that foil where all good things did grow. 

And freely fprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them fow. Fairy Queen, 

brom Ireland come I with my ftrength, 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal Jaw'd. Shakef. H. VI 
1/^ my law in you, and it dial 1 bring fruit in you. 2 Efdr. 

. Many plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
in the colder, will, being fozvn of feeds late in tho Spring, 
come up and abide moft part of the Summer. Bacon. 

. 1 1e lntc!le &ual faculty is a goodly field, capable of <r re at 
improvement; and it is the worft hufbandry in the worTd to 
Jow it with trifles or impertinences. Hales Origin of Mankind 

' When to turn 

ft he fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 

Hing, Mecaenas. n a * 

Tko j , . Dryden s Georg. 

i ne proud mother views her precious brood, 

’■ To“te Whith nCVer >"- DO '**• 

heart: he devifeth 

ft o>w a jangling noife of words unknown. ^Milton 
Since then.they-tend fecur’d by being join’d: 

L were worthy a king’s head, to fow divifion, 

Vid feeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. 

A J r° rr > J? Marcia ’s family, 

Arid/ 5W , diflention in the hearts of brothers Addif 

3 - To impregnate or flock with feed. ^ Cat °' 

. ground thC rain ° f thy fted ’ that thou the 

4 - T o befprinkie; J f- xxx - 2 3 - 

Hy foi(fd with ftars the heav'n thick as a cji ha-i 

To earth with oricn « ^ 

to @ M leaves together ^ f 

10 ho« c E. To thro J a Mdton. 


SPA 

SoVeR- «•/ [from 

1. He that fprinkles the feed. . . 

A fewer W'ent forth to fow. Mat xiii. 3; 

It is thrown round, as grain by a fkilful f iver. Derhurn ; 

2 . A fcatterer. 

Terming Paul and his doeftrine a fowler of words, a very bab¬ 
bler or trifler. Hakewiil on Provided, e. 

3. A breeder; a promoter. 

Thev are fowers of fuits, which make the court fweJ, ana 
the country pine. Bacon. 

So 7 wins, n f F lummery, fomewhat Tour’d and made of oatmeal. 
Thefe Jbtvins , that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good yeaft. Mortimer s Husbandry*. 

See where Norah with t hefzcins comes. Swift. 

To Sown. v. a. [from fow , as hogs are pulled by dogS) Skinner ; 
from foie, a ftrap, a rein. Rennet.] To pull by the ears. 

He’ll go an d j'owl the potter of Rome-gates by th’ ears. Shak. 
Sown.- The participle of fozv. It is barbaroufly ufed by Swift 
for fewed. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds , fozvn together, made up 
the breadth and length. Gulliver . 

So'wthistle. n.f A weed: 

Scwthijiles though coneys eat, yet (Keep and cattle will not 
touch ; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them 
away, which fheweth it is corrofive. Bacon . 

Spaad. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Englifh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 
parget; the finer, fpaad, earth-flax, or falamander’s hair. 

Woodward's Met. Foff. 

Space, n. f [fpatium, Latin.] 

1. Room; local extenfion. 

Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 
points. Locke. 

Oh, undiftinguifh’d fpace of woman’s wit! 

A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life. 

And the exchange my brother. Shak. King Lear> 

This which yields or fills all fpace. Milton. 

Pure Jpace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Locke i 
Space and motion can never be acftually infinite : they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafed without end ; 
To that no (pace can be afligned fo vaft, but ftill a larger may 
be imagined ; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve¬ 
locity or flownefs may ftill be conceived. Bentley . 

2. Any quantity of place. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft. to boot. Shakef. Macbeth. 

ft'here was but t wo v. ays to efcape; the one through the- 
woods about ten miles fpace to-Walpo. KnolLs . 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it is riot pofiible they fhould be fo adjufted in their fall, 
but that they would lieholiow, and many unfilled fpaces would 
be intercepted amongft them. ‘ ,x Burnet. 

Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The fpace his fpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 

3. Quantity of time. 

Nine times the [pace that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquifh’d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 

Confounded, though immortal. Milton^ 

In 3 lever the motion can be continued only for fo fhort a 
fpace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt the 
fulciment and the weight. Wilkins's Math. Mag 

Lrod may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
a longer [pace of repentance : he may ftay ’till the iniquities of 
a nation be full; but fooner or later they have reafon to exDeft 
Jus vengeance S e rlm. 

he lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exaiftnefs, within a fhort Jpace.aftzr their 

a Afmlil u-i Addifon's Freeholder. 

4. A imall time ; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ftay your deadly ftrife a fpace. Fairy Queen, 
Compafiion quell’d ' ^ 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 

SPA'Clom ’ til ' firn ; e , r thou S ht s drain’d excefs. Milton. 
ol A LftOUS. adj. [Jpacieux, Fr. fpatiofus , Latin.] Wide' 
ex ten five ; roomy; not narrow. 9 

1 he former buildings, which were but mean, contented 

out m ev n ery cit™" d ‘ UrCheS ^ ^ 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty ; 

And yet feem cold. ^ RU 1 r 

Merab with fpacious beauty fills the fwht 
But too much awe chaftis’d the bold delight r w 

Like an Englifh gen’ral will 1 die, ^ ^ 

And all the ocean make my fpacious grave- 
Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

I he fea s a tomb that’s proper for the brave a 

^ 8NBSS - *'- 75 ft'o^usyi Rponiinefsj wide ex> 
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Sfa'ddle. n.f [Diminutive of fade.'] A little fpade. 

Others deftroy moles with a /paddle? waiting in the itiorh*- 
ings aild evenings for them. Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Spade, n.f. [j-pat), Saxon ; fpade, Iflandick and Dutch.] 

1 . The inftrument of digging. 

Take the air of the eerth new turned up, by digging with 
th & fpade, or (landing by him thatdiggeth. Bacon. 

Many learned men affirm, that fome illhmes have been eat 
through by the fea, and others cut by the Jpade. Brown. 

His next advance was to the foldier's trade, 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the Jpade, 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 

Here nature never difference made 
Between the fceptre and the fpade . Swift. 

2. A deer three years old. Ainfwortb. 

3. A fuit of cards. 

Spa'diceous. adj. [fpadiceus, Latin.] 

Of thofe five Scaliger beheld, though one was fpadiceous, or 
of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not 
anv of this complexion among them. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Spadj'lle. n.f. [fpadille, or efpadille, French.] 1 he ace of 
fpades at ombre. 

Sfagy'rick. adj. [ fpagyricus, Lat. A word coined by Para- 
celfus from fpabe>y a fearcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 
Spa'gyrist. n.f A chymift. 

This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious fpagyrijls it be very well known, yet many naturalifts 
cannot eafily believe it. Boyle. 

Spake. The old preterite of /peak. 

So fpake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton . 

Spall, n.f [efpaule, French.] Shoulder. Outofufe. 

Their mighty (Irokes their haberions difmay’d, 

And naked made each others manly fpalles. Fairfax . 

Spalt, or Spelt, n.f A white, fcaly, mining (lone, frequently 
ufed to promote the fufion of metals. Bailey. 

SPAN, n.f [ypan, yponne, Saxon ; fpanna, Ital. fpan, Dutch.] 

1. The fpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the little 
finger extended. 

A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the llatute; a 
fpan , one eight; a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth, or inch, one feventy-fecond; and a fore¬ 
finger’s breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters fum 
The vaft proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a wafte mod fathomlefs. 

With fpans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons ? Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. 

That the ftretching of a jpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Sbakefpeare. 

When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a fpan, the other would (land like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 

2. Any fhort duration. 

You have fcarce time 
To deal from dpi ritual leifure a brief fpan , 

To keep your earthly audit Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife, 

So well die adted in this Jpan of life. Wader • 

Then confidence, unredrain’d by fears, began 
To dretch her limits, and extend the Jpan. Dryden. 

Life’s but a fpan , I’ll ev’ry inch enjoy. Farqhuar. 

To Span. v. a. 

1. To meafure by the hand extended. 

Oft on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes, 

And fpan the didance that between us lies. Ttckell. 

2. To meafure. 

My furveyor is falfe ; the o’er great cardinal 
Hath (hew’d him gold; my life is fpannd already. Sbakefp. 

This foul doth Jpan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furnifh’d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 

P Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meafur’d fong 

Fird taught our Englidi mufick how to fpan 
Words with jud note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and long. Milton. 

Span. The preterite of [pin. See Spin. 

Together furioufiy they ran, 7 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; r 

The blood out of their helmets fpan , 3 

So (harp were their encounters. Drayton s Nymphd. 

Spa'ncounter. In.f [from fpan, counter and farthing*] A 
Upa'nfarthing. J play at which money is thrown within a 
fpan or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry V. in whofe 
time boys went to Jpancounter for French crowns, I am content 
he (hall reign. Sbakefpeare s Henry VI. 

Boys (hall not play 

At fancounter or blowpoint, but (hall pay 

Toll to fome courtier. Donne. 


His chief folace is to deal down, and play at fpanfurthm 
with the page. ^ ' Swift. 

Spang. n.J. [fpange, Dutch.] T his word feems to have (A- 
nified a clulier of (hining bodies. ** 

The colours that (hew bed by candlelight are white, carna¬ 
tion, and a kind of fea-water green; and ouches or J'pangs, 
as they are of no great cod, fo they aie of mod glory. Bacon 
Spa'ngle. n.f [Jpange, German, a buckle, a locket: whence 
oberfpangen, ear-iing>.] 

1. A fmall plate or bofs of (hining metal. 

2. Any thing fparkling and (hining. 

As hoary frod with f angles doth attire 
The mefiy branches of an oak half dead. Fairy £h/ecn* 
Thus in a darry night fond children cry 
For the rich Jpangles that adorn thefky. Wader. 

1 he tvj'mVWng fpangles, the ornaments of the upper world 
lofe their beauty and magnificence : vulgar fpeclators fee them 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminants. Glami.L, 
That now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 

To Spa'ngle. v. a. [from the noun.] To befprinkle with 
fpangles or (hining bodies. 

They never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear, or fpangled darlight (heen. Sbakefpeare . 

Whatdars do Jpangle heaven with fuch beauty, 

As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face, sbakefpeare. 

Unpin that fpangled breadplate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be dopt there. Donne. 
Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus; all their (hape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus. Milt or! s Par. Lof. 

Then appear’d 

Spangling the hemifphere, then fird adorn’d 

With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofe. Milton. 

The fpacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue etherial (ky, 

And fpangl’d heav’ns, a (hining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. Addifon's SpeSlator. 

Spa'niel. n.f [bifpanidus, Latin; efpagneu\ French.] 

1. A dog ufed for fports in the field, remarkoble for lagacity and 
obedience. 

Divers days I followed his deps ’till I found him, having, 
newly met with an excellent Jpaniel belonging to his dead 
companion. Sidney. 

Thc-re are arts to reclaim the wilded men, as there are to 
make fpaniels fetch and carry: chide’em often, and Jeed’em 
feldom. Dryden s SpanijhFryar. 

2. A low, mean, fneaking fellow; a courtier; a dedicator; a 
penfioner; a dependant; a placeman. 

I mean fweet words, 

Low crooked curtefies, and bafe fpanicl fawning. Sbakefp. 

I am your fpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

• The more you beat me I will fawn on you. * Sbakefpeare. 

ToSpa'niel. v. n. [from the noun] To fawn on; to play 
the fpaniel. 

The hearts 

That fpanicl'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wi(hes, do difeandy and melt their fweets 
On blodomingCsefar. Sbakefpeare. 

Spanish Broom, n.f. [genifla juncea, Lat.] A plant fo calle , 
as being a native of Spain: it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded y 
fmooth pods, containing feveral kidney-fliaped feeds in each. 
Miller. 

Spanish Nut. n.f. [ftfyrinchium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower refembling the iris, from whence it diners 
in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 
fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. Milhr- 
Spa'nker. n.f. A fmall coin. 

Your cure too cofts you but a fpankcr. . Denham. 

Spa'nner. n.f. The lock of a fufee or carabine. Batty 
My prince’s court is now full of nothing but bun-coats, 
fpanners , and mu(ket-refts. ' 

Spar, n.f 

1. Marcafite. . 

Spar is a mixed body, confiding of cryftal incorp < 

fometimes with lac lunat, and fometimes with ot ^®U m ! n ^ J 
ftony, earthy, or metallick matter. ^ ° U X P f. 

Some (tones, as fpar of lead, diflolved in proper^ m 
ftruums, become falls. hewtons 

2. [Sparre, Dutch.] A fmall beam; the bar of a gate. 

To Spar. v. n. To fight with prelufive (Irokes. rp # 

To Spar. v. a. [ypapf.an, Saxon; fperren, Lrcrman-j 

(hut; to clofe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate faft for fear of fraud ; 

Ne for all his word:, nor for his bed, , p k f J,. 

Open the door at his requeft. Speyer s J ■ 

Six gates i’ th’ city with mafly flaples. 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, , r peare . 

Spar up the fons of Troy. ' ' 
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Yet for (he yode thereat half agr.fi, ■ 

And ICiddie the door Sparred after her taft. 

Spa'bable. n.f. [jwpatb Saxon, to fanen.J Small nail*. 
CoAadrap. 4 [In pharmacy.] A cerecU m. 

S With application of the common fparaDapiox ffiues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. Mlemon * £***• 

To SPARE, v.a. [j-pajnah, Saxon ; fpacren, Lutch; , 

French ] r 

T To ufe frugally ; not to wade; not to con(ume. 

Thou thy father’s thunder didfl not /pare. Mi.ton. 

To have unemployed ; to fave from any particular u.e. 

All the time he could [pare from the neeehar v cares o as 
weighty charge he beftowed on prayer, and ferving of God: 
he oftentimes fpent the night alone in cmnch-praying, ns 
head-piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. K 0 ies. 
He bad no bread to /pare. /. Ef range. 

Only the foolifn virgins entertained this foolifh conceit, mat 
there misfit be an overplus of grace fufficient to iUpply their 
want; but the wife knew not of arty that they had to ftare, 
but fuppofed all that they had little enough. Tidctjcn. 

L e t a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and even one 
who can [pare a (hilling (hail be a fublcriber. Swift. 

o. To do without; to lofs willingly. 

I could have better fpar ’ cl a better man. Sbak. Hen. IV . 
For his mind, I do not care, 

That’s a toy that I could Jpare ; 

Let his title be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben. Jobfon. 

Senfe of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 

But pain is perfect mifer'y. Milton. 

Now fne might fpare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your condudt to the fierceft of her foes. Waller. 

The fair blefling we vouchfafe to fend; 

Nor can we fpare you long, tho’ otten we may lend. Dry cl. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 

We might have [par'd our coming. Milton . 

Be pleas’d your politicks t o fpare \ 

I’m old enough, and can myielf take care. Dryden. 

ip To ufe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
afflict; not to deflroy ; to ufe with mercy. 

Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 

Who will fet the difcipline of wifdcm over mine heart, 
that they fpare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a flafh of lightning feel! 

Which fpares the body’s (heath, but melts the (fed. Cleavel. 
Dim fadnefs did not [pare 

Ccleftial vifages. Milton. 

Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in refioring fuch as are undone: 

Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 

But man alone can whom he conquers Jpare. Waller. 

Spare me one hour ! O fpare me but a moment. Irene. 

6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 

Set me in the remote!!: piace, 

T hat Neptune’s frozen arms embrace; 

Where angry Jove did never fpare 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Rofcommon. 

7. To forbear to inflict or impofe. 

Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty day; 

And (till the bju(h hang's here. Drfd. All for Love. 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king. 

And fpare your foul the crime ! Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Spare my fight the pain 

Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you. Dryden . 
To Spare, v. n. 

1. 1 o live frugally; to be parcimonious ; to be not liberal. 

H’ has wherewithal: in him 

Sparing would fliow a worfe fin than ill dodtrine. Sbakefp. 
T hole wants, which they rather reared than felt, would 
well enough be overcome by fpa-ing and patience. Knolles. 
Our labours late and ea'rly'every morning, 

Midft Winter frofts, then clad and fed with [taring 
Rife td our toils. & Otway* 

Uod has not been fo faring to men to make them barely 
two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 

raCl0 . nal * Loc.be. 

When they difeover the pafiionate defire of fame in the am¬ 
bitious man, they become flaring and faving in their commen¬ 
dations ; they envy him the fatisfaction of an applaufe. Addf. 
New a refer voir to keep and fare. 

The next a fountain lpouting through his heir. Po^e. 

No ftatute in his favour fays 
How free pr frugal I (hall pafs my days ; 

Who at fome times fpend, at others fare. 

Divided between careU-flhefs and care. Pete 

^ 0 forbear; to be ferupuious. 

UA p' : V¥ r ‘ d n " c tu h y t,lat the v fnou! J Be unkindly 
T, rfi ", 5 ** W V? defraud "<l °f the fpoil. Kmlles. 


In thele relations, although he be more fporing, life prede- 
, cOlors were very numerous Bridh i'Pgat A,,,,,,, 

j o pluck and eat my fill I fpar'd not. Mdton. 


SPA 

vTo ufe merev; to Forgive; to he tender, : • * 

jgheir king, out of a princely feeling, was /paring and com- 
paffionate towards his fubjet L ts. Bacon* 

Spare, adj. 

1. Scanty; not abundant; parcimonicus. . 

He was fpare , butdifeieet of'peeyh ; better conceiving than 
delivering \ equally flout and kind.^w'i Surv. of Cornwal. 

Men oupht to beware, that they ule not exerc»le and a y are 
diet both* . ' Bacon's Natural -Hijhry. 

Join with thee calm peace and quiet; 

Spa e faft, that oft with gods doth diet. Mi Jon. 

The mailers of the world were bred up with f a^ diet; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome (elt no want of (Length; 
becaufe they ate Out once,a; day. Loc.-ce. 

2. Superfluous ; uiiwautcd. 

If that no Jpa e cloths he had to give,. 

His own coat he would cCt, and it diftribute gi n -d. F. M 
As anv of pur ok waxed vveii, he might be removed; 
which putpofe there were fet forth ten fpa.e chambers. Bacon . 

Learning feems more adapted to .he female world than to 
thc.ma'e, becaufe they have more Jpare time upon their hands, 
an lead a more fedentary life. Addiyon s SpeStaioi . 

In m yjpare hours you ve had your part; 

Fv’n now my lervilc hand your (overeign will obeys, Loir . 

3. Lean; wanting flefh; macilent* 

Ogive rnq your fpare men, and fpare me the great ones. Sb* 
If my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I (hould a\oid 

So loon as that Jpare Caflius. Shakefp. 'juhui Cccfar. 

Hi.s yilagc drawn he felt to (harp and fpare , 

His arms clung to his ribs. Miltons, Farad. Lojl. 

Spare n.J. [from the verb.] Parcimony; frugal ufe; hufbandry. 
Not in ufe. ♦ ■ 1. . . 

Our vidluals failed us, though we had made good fpare of 
them. Bacon. 

Spa'r iiR. n. f. [from [pare. J One who avoids expence. 

By nature far from profuhon, and yet a greater Jparer than 
afaver; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his feafbngs, wherein he was only fump- 
tuous, could not but foak bif Exchequer. Wot ton. 

Spa'rerib. n.J . [fpare and ?ib.[ Some part cutoff from the 
libs: as, a jparet ib of pork. 

Spargefa'ction. n.f [ fpar go, Lat.] The adl of fprinkiing, 
Spa'ring. adj. [from Jpare .] 

1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you 'paring memory or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof; Bacon. 

2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 

If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet; and if /paring 
diet, then little exercife. Bacon. 

Good air, folitary groves, and /paring diet, fuffleient to 
make you fancy yourft lf one of the fathers of the defert. Pope. 

3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 

Virgil being fo very [paring of his words, and leaving fo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflated as 
he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 

Though /paring of his grace, to mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent. Dryden . 

Sparingly, adv. [from /paringf\ 

1. Not abundantly. 

Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or (hall we fparingly (hew you far oft’ 

The dauphin’s meaning? Sbakefp. Henry V. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees (hould be large; 
and fet with fine flowers; but thin and j'paringly, left they de¬ 
ceive the trees. * ‘ Bacon's EJf.ys. 

2. Frugally ; parcimoniouflv ; not lavifhly. 

Speech of touch towards others (hould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 

an y man *. Bac.n's lijfays. 

High titles of honour were in the feing’s^minority fparingly 
granted, becauie dignity' then waited on uefert. Hayucaid. 

Commend but fpatingly whom thou do’ft love; 

But lefs condemn whom thou do’fl not approve. Denham . 

The morality of a grave (entente* affected by Lucan, is 
more fparingly ufed by Virgil. Dryden . 

3. With abitinence. 

Chriftians are obliged to tafte even the innocent pleafurcs of 
life but jpmingly. Jtlerbury. 

4. Not with great frequency. 

Our facraments, which had been frequented with fo much 
zeal, were approached mor ejparlnfy. Attcrbwfs Sermons. 

5. Caiitioufly; tenderly.’ 

SPARK, n. f. [ypeajica, Saxon 3 [parks, Dutch.] 

1. A (mah particle of. fire, or kmdieu matter. 

If any marvel how a thing, in itfelf fo .weak, could import 
any great danger^ they n.uft rounder not fo much how fmall 

g-Jpark is that flieth up, as how apt things about it are to take 
fire* u 


I arn Rbout to weep; but thinking that 
}Ve are a queen, my drops of tears Pit turn 
I o far Its of fire. 

24 R 


er* 


Shakefpeare. 
J. was 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Prior . 


Granville. 


Pope. 


SPA 

I was not forgetful of the fparks which feme mens cliflenl- 
pers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles . 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe : 

And firft:, few fcatt’ring_/^7r>b about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe. Dry den. 

Oh, may fome fpark of your celeftial fire 
The lafl, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pope. 

Any thing fhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light, fome fparks 
of bright knowledge. Locke . 

3. Any thing vivid or aclive. 

If any fpark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and fay, I fent thee thither. Shakcfp. 

4. A 1 ively, fhowv, fplendid, gay man. It is commonly ufed 

ontempt. 

How many huffing fparks have we feen, that in the fame 
day have been both the idols and the lcorn of the fame flaves ? 

L' Ifl range. 

A fpark like thee, of the mankiiling trade 
Fell lick. Dry den. 

As fwr the difputes of (harpers, we don’t read of any pro- 
vifions made for the honours of fuch fparks . Collier. 

The find! fparks , and cleaned: beaux 
Drip from the fnoulders to the toes. 

I who have been the poet’s fpark to day. 

Will now become the champion of his play. 

Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 

Thefe fparks, with aukward vanity difplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yefterday. 

To Spark, v. n. [from the noun ] To emit particles of fire ; 
to fparkle. Not in ufe. 

Fair is my love, 

When the rofe in her cheek appears, 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth fpark. Sperfer. 

Spa'rkful. adj. [fpark and full.'] Lively; brifk; airy. 

Hitherto will our fparkful youth laugh at their great grand¬ 
father’s Englifh, who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like. Camden s Remains. 

Spa'rkish. adj. [from fpark.] 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. 

Is anv thing more fparkifh and better humour d than Venus s 
accofting her fion in the defarts of Libya ? TVdlfo. 

2. Showy ; well dreffed ; fine. 

A daw, to be fparkifh , trick’d himfclf up with all the gay 
feathers he could mufter. TL DJI range • 

Spa'rkle 7 i. f. [[from fpark.'] 

1. A fpark; a fmall particle of fire. 

He with repeated ftrokes 
Of clafhing flints, their hidden' fires provokes; 

Short flame fuccecds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying fparkles in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 

And^ fed with ftronger food, invade the fkies. Dryden. 

2. Any luminous particle. 

To detract from the dignity thereof, were to injure ev’n 
God himfelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whereof we are capable, even 
as fo many fparkles refembling the bright fountain from which 
they rife. _ # Hoohei . 

When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in fky> 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did fpread. 

Is now become a fparkle which doth lie 
Under the afhes, half extinft and dead. 

Ah then ! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the tranfient rofes die. 

See the laft fparkle languifh in my eye. 

To Spa'rkle. v. n. [from the noun.] 
j. To emit fparks. 

2. To ifiiie in fparks. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal dates, and joy 
Sparkled in ail their eyes. 

3. To fhine; to glitter. . 

A hair feen in a microfcope lofes its former colour, and 1$ 
1 in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright 
Sparkling colours, fuch as appear from the rdradion of dia¬ 
monds. , , Locke - 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who fparkles in all 

the (hining things of dreifs and equipage. & atts - 

Spa'rkltngly. adv. [from fparfding.} Vv ith vivid and twink- 

• ling luftre. . . . 

Diamonds fometimes would look more fparktingly than they 
were wont, and fometimes far more dull than 01 dinary.. Boyte. 
Spakklingness. n.f [from fpark ling.] Vivid and twinkling 

I have obferved a manifeftly greater clearncfs and fpark - 
livgncfs at fome times than at others, though I could not re¬ 
fer it to the fuperficial clearnefs or fouTnefsof the (tone. Boyle. 
Spa'rrow. n.f. [j'peajipa, Saxon.] A fmall bird. 


Davies. 


Pope . 


Milton. 


SPA 

Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banauo ? Yes, 

As fparrojvs , eagles ; or the hare, the lion. Sbakefp? ar > 
There is great probability that a thoufand fparroius will fj 
away at the fight of a hawk among them. * py 7 

Spa'rrowhawk, or J par hawk. n.f. [fpeap])ar 0 c, Saxnnl 
The female of the mufket hawk. Damn 

Spa'rrowgr a ss. n.f [Corrupted from afparagus ] 

Your infant peafe to fparrowgrafs prefer. 

Which to the flipper you may bed defer. 

Spa'rry. adj. [from fpar.} Confiding of fpar. 

In which manner fpar is ufuaily found herein, and other 
minerals; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; of which 
fort are the fparfy driae, or icicles called ftala&itas. IVoodw 
Spasm, n.f £ fpafrne , Fr. <ftraV/*fo.] ConVuliion; violent 
and involuntary contraclion of any part. 

All the maladies 


Of ghaftly Jpafn , or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart fick agony. Jipp 


on. 


Wounds are fubjedt to pain, inflammation, fpafn. Wifenian 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe wind occa- 
fions a fpaf n or convulfion in fome part. Arbtifhnot 

Spa / smodick. adj. [fpafn-' clique. Fr. from fpafm.] Convulfive. 

Spat. The preterite of Jpit. 

And when he had fpat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 

Goipd , 

Spat. n. f The young fLell-fifh 

A reticulated film found upon fea-fhells, and ufuaily ftp. 
pofed to be the remains of the vcficles of the jpat of fome fort 
of {hell-firth. Woodward on FoJJfls. 

To Spa'tiate. v. n. £ fpatior , Latin.] To rove; toraiwe; 
to ramble at large. 

Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveable poflure 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogi¬ 
tation, whereby it doth not fpaiiate and tranfesr. Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could Jpatiate at large 
through the whole univerfe. Bentley. 

To Spa'ttfr. v a. [j-pat, fpit, Saxon.] 

1. To fprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenfive. 

The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Were fpatter 7 a o’er with brains. Addifon. 

2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 

His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to jpatter foul fpeeches, and to detradb Shah. 

3. To afperfe; to defame. 

To Spa'tter. v. n. T o fpit; to fpatter as at any thing nau- 
feous taken into the mouth. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guff, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With fpattering noife rejected. Milton. 

Spatterdashes, n f [fpatter and dafh.] Coverings for the 
legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa'ttling Poppy, n J. White behen. A plant which is a 
fpecies of campion. Miller. 

Spa'tula. n.J [Jpatha, fpaihula, Latin.] A fpattle or ilice. 
Spatula is an inllrumeut ufed by apothecaries and furgeons 
in fpreading plaifters or ft firing medicines together. Jumcy. 

Inraifing up the hairy fealpfmooth with my fpatuh, I could 
difeover no fault in the bone. IVijen.aiT Surgery. 

Spa'vin. n.J. [ efpavent , Fr . fpavano, Italian.] his difi ufe 
in horfes is a bony excrefcencc or crultas hard as a bone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, not far from the elbow, 
and is generated of the fame matter by which the bones or li¬ 
gaments are nouriflhed : it is at firft like a tender griftle, but 
by degrees comes to hardnefs. Farrier s Did. 

They’ve all new legs and lame ones ; one would take it, 
That never faw them pace before, the fpavin , 

And fpringhalt reign’d among them. Shakefpetve. 

If it had been a fpavin , and the afs had petitioned for an¬ 
other farrier, it might have been reafonable. L • f na,l f 

Spaw. n.f. [from Sfaw in Germany.] A place famous or 
mineral waters; any mineral water. 

To Spawl. v. n. [j-pcedtan, to fpit, Saxon.] To throw mui 
fture out of the mouth. 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine, , 

His marble floors with drunken [pawlings (bine. Diyoen. 

What mifehief can the dean have done him. 

That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 

Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and flaver it, .. 

In vain againff the people’s fav’rite. _ Tfn 

Spawl. n.f ypatl, Saxon.] Spittle; moifture ejccle r& 

the mouth. 

Of fpittle fhe luftration makes ; 

Then in the fpawl her middle finger dips. 

Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. 

Spawn, n.f [ fpene , fpexive , Dutch.] 

1. The eggs of fift), or of frogs. 

Mafters of the people. 

Your multiplying fpawn how can he flatter t . . 
That’s thoufarid to one good one ? Shakefpeare s of to 


prydtm 



S P E 

God laid, let the waters generate Oj f Milton. 

Reptile, With /pawn with frogs, and 

Thefe ponds, in Ipawni g * - ^ 0 n the Creation. 

, Vny pro^ua^r offspring. In contempt 

.ions of the Romiflt church and coujt. 

To Spawn, v. a - [/ roir ; thc noun ^ 

j. To produce as fi es oc £f!- j . Shakefpeare. 

Some report a fea-maid fpawn dhxm. ^ 

out to the fun, you may detennme. Swf. 

To Spawn, v. n. 

,, To iffue as eggs from h(h. 

Tr. ifl’ne • to proceed. In contempt. 

2 ' It is fo ill a quality, and the mother of fo many ill ones that 
fpawn from it, that a child ftiould be brought up m the 

abhorrence of It. The f ema le fifc. . 

SPA Yte R barbei, for the prefervation of their feed, both the 
fawur and the melter cover their fpawn with fand. IValton. 
JlVL. V.c. [fpach, Latin.] To cartrate female animals. 

Be dumb you beggars of the rythming traae, 

'Geld your loofe wits, and let your mufe be ./pay d. CUa.c. 

The males muft be gelt, and the tows /pay’d-, th effay d they 
efteem as the moft profttable, becaufe of the great quantity of 
faT upot. the inwards. , tl 'fiafy 

To Speak, v. »■ [Preterite, ffafo nrfpah -, participle p-f.nc, 
(token \ rP ccan ’ Saxon; fpreken, Dutch.] 

, To .utter articulate founds; to exprefs thoughts by words. 

Sieakinjr is nothing elfe than a fenfibk expreflion of the no¬ 
tions of the mind, "bv feveral diferi mi nations of utterance ot 
voice, ufed as figns, having by cohfent leveral determinate 
fiernificancies. , bolder. 

°Hannah fpakc in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 

voice w'as not heard. 1 ^ r,m ' l * J o* 

2. To harangue; to make a fpeech. 

Many of the nobility made themfelv.es popular by Jpeakmg 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moft grate!ul 
to his majefty, and which ftiil palled notwilhftanding their 
contradiction. _ Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft preftjmptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour jpeak. Dr)den. 

3. To talk for or againft ; to difpute- 

A knave fhould have fome countenance at his friena > ic- 
queft. An honelt man, fir, is able to fpeak for himfelf when 
a knave is not. Shakefpeare s henry 1 . 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And fti f jpeaks for you ftoutly. Shakefpeare s Othello . 

When he had no power, 

He was your enemy ; ftiil fpake againft: 

Your liberties and charters. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

4. To difeourfe; to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we do freak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Lot went out and fpake unto his fons in law. Gen. xix. 14* 
'Fhe fire you fpeak of. 

If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 

I’ll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Johnfon. 
They could never be loft, but by an univerfal deluge which 
has been [token to already. Dillotfons Sermons. 

Lucan [peaks of a part of Caefar’s army that came, to him, 
from the Leman-lake, in the beginning of thc civil war. Acldif 
Had Luther fpoke up to this accufation, yet Chryloftom’s ex¬ 
ample would have been his defence. Atterbury. 

4- 'I o give found. 

Make all your trumpets fpeak , give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakcfp. 

5- To Speak with. To addrefi ; toconverfe with. 

Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails. 

We’ll fpeak with thee at fea. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I fpake with one that came from thence, 

1 hat freely render’d me thefe nevis for true. Shakefpeare. 
Nicholas was bv a herald fent for to come into the great 
baffa ; Solyman dildaining to fpeak ivith him himfelf. KnoJ.es . 
i O Speak, v. a. 

1 ' 1 o utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 

Saul fpake not any think that day. 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

Morclecai had fpoken good. i? (lb. vii. v . 

Uonfider of it, take advice, fpeak your minds. Judges. 

I hey fat down with him upon the ground, and none Jpake 
a WOf d. Job ii. 13. 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, but fpake e\W 
of that way before the multitude, he departed. Adis xix. 9. 
You, from my youth. 

Have known and try’d me, /peak 1 more than truth ? Sandys. 


SH 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 

But words’ onze Jpoke can never be recall d. C • 

Under the tropick is our language jpoke. 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our > oke. ^ r ‘ 

He no where fpeaks it out, or in dired terms calk^heni 

{ ' X Colour' fpeak all languages, but words are underftoodI only 
by tuch a people or nation. bfeUatm. 

2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 

It is my father’s mufick 

To fpeak your deeds, not little or his care . ? 

To have them recompenfed. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tale. 

n To addrefs; to accoft. . . - 

J If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, fmile upon 

thee, put thee in hope, Jpeak thee fair, and fay; what wanteit 

, Ecclus x 111. o» 

thou r 

4; To exhibit. . 

Let heav’n’s wide circuit fpeak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. Muton* 

Spea'icaele. adj. [fromJpeak.} 

1. Poftible to be fpoken. 

2. Having the power of fpeech. 

Say, ■ 

Plow cam’ft thou fpeakahle of mute. Milton: 

Spea'ker. n.f [fromfpeak.} 

1. One that fpeaks. ■ . „ . 

Thefe lames grew fo general, as the ‘authors were loit in 

the generality o ffpeakers. Bacon s Henry yH- 

Jn converfation or reading, find out the true lenfe, ioca 
which the fpcaker or writer affixes to his words. Watts s Logick. 

Common fpeakers have only one fet of ideas, and one let 
of words to cloath them in; and thefe are always ready at the 
mouth. 

2. One that fpeaks in any particular manner. 

Horace’s phrafe is torrd jeewr-, 

Amd happy was that curious Jpeaker. Priori 

3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, 1 vvifh no other herald, 

No other jpeaker of my living actions 

To keep mine honour from corruption. Sbakefpearei 

4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I havedifabled myfelflike an elected Jpeaker of the houfe. Dryd 
Spea'king Trumpet. n.J. A ftentorophonick inftrument; a trum¬ 
pet by which the voice may be propagated to a great diftance. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And firft taught fpeaking trumpet how to found. Dryden . 

SrEAR. n f £ yf-per , Welfh; ypepe, Saxon ; fpere , Dutch \ fpare^ 
old French; Jparum , low Lat.J 

1. A long weapon with afharp point, ufed in thrufting or throw¬ 
ing ; a lance. 

Th’ Egyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear, 

Like fome tall tree ; upon it feem’d a fpear. Cowley. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both (hield and Jpear. Milton . 

The dying fpear 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope . 

The rous’d up lion, r.efolute and flow; 

Advances full on the protended fpear. Thomfon, 

2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fifh. 

Theborderefs watching, until they be paft up into fome nar¬ 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
dream, with which, and their loud {houting, they flop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt¬ 
er’s mercy, who, by an old cuftom* fhare them with fuch in- 
differency, as if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion : a point alfo obferved 
by the fpear- hunters in taking of falmons. Carew. 

To Spear, v.a. [from the noun ] To kill or pierce with a 
fpear. 

To Spear, v. n. To fhoot or fprout. This is Commonly writ¬ 
ten fpire. 

Let them not lie left they fhould fpear, and the air dry and 
fpoil the fhoot. Mortimer's Hufhandry . 

Spea'rgrass. n.f £ fpear and grafs.} Long ftiffgrafs. 

Tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs to make them bleed ; and 
then beflubber our garments witli it. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Spea'rman. n.J. [fpear and man.} One who ufes * lance in fight* 
The Jpearman's arm by thee, great God, direiled. 

Sends forth a certain wound. Prior • 

Spea'rmint. n.J. A plant; a fpecies of mint. 

Spea'rwort. n.f. An herb. AinJwortS. 

Spe'cial. adj [jpecial, Fr. fpeciaiis, Latin.] 

1. Noting a fort or lpecies. 

A fpe ial idea is called by the fehools a fpecies. Watts. 
2 - Particular ; peculiar. 

Moft commonly with a certain f ecial grace of her own; 
wagging her lips, and grinning inftead of fouling. Sidney. 

1 he leveial book’s ol leripture having had each fome feve¬ 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
wi itten, the contents thereof are according; to the exigence of 
tha tfpec ai end ^hereunto they are intended. ~Hooker. 

Of 
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Of all men alive 

I never yet beheld that fpecial face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Shakefpeare. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth (ome fpecial good doth give. Shakefpeare. 

Our Saviour is reprefented every where in fcripture, as the 
fpecial patron of the poor and the afflicted, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thole of any other of his 
members. jftterbury s Sermons. 

3. Appropriate ; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
was made denizen by a fpecial a£l of parliament. Davies. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

That which neceffity of fome fpecial time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

Though our charity {hould be univerfal, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould 
be chiefly on fpecial opportunities. Sprat?s Sermons. 

Pie bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before ; 

Which ftill he had a fpecial care 

To keep well cramm’d with thrifty fare. Hudibras . 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 

The fpecial head of all the land together. Skakef Henry IV. 

Specially, adv . [from fpecial.\ 

1. Particularly above others. 

Specially the day that thou flooded before the Lord. Deutr. 

A brother beloved, fpecially to me. Phil. xvi. 

2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themfelves from an attaint, find it fpecially. 

Hale. 

Specialty. 7 n. f f fpeciedite ., French ; from fpecial.'] Par- 

Specia'ltty. 5 ticularity. 

On thefe two general heads all other fpccialtics are depen¬ 
dent. Hooker. 

The packet is not come. 

Where that and other fpecialties are bound. Shakefpeare. 

Speciality of rule hath been negle&ed. Shakefpeare. 

When men were hire, that in cafe they refled upon a bare 
contradl without fpecialzty^ the other party might wa<je his law, 
they would not refl upon fuch contrails without reducing the 
debt into a fpeciality which accorded many fuits. Hale. 

Spe'cies. n.J'. [ fpecies , Latin.] 

1. A fort; a fubdivifion of a general term. 

A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies ; it is one 
common nature that agrees to feveral Angular individual be¬ 
ings : fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Buce¬ 
phalus, Trot, and Snowball. Watts. 

2 . Clafs of nature; fnnrle order of beings. 

He mtendeth only the care of the Jpecies or common natures, 
butletteth loofe the guard of individuals or Angle exigencies. 

Brown's Vulgar Ernurs. 

For we are animals no lefs, 

Although of different fpecies. Hudibras. 

Thou nam’ft a race which muff proceed from me, 

Yet my whole fpecies in myfelfl fee. Dry den. 

A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conflitute a different fecies , though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion : and a mind of human capa¬ 
cities would make another fpecies , if united to a different bo¬ 
dy in different laws of connexion. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes ; any vifible or fenAble reprefenta- 
tion. 

An apparent diverfity between the fpecies vifible and audible 
is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a mofl certain rule, how much any body hath of co¬ 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo much the more 
unfit it is to tranfmit the fpecies. Ray on the Creation. 

The fpecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the Jpccics of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appeared fo confufed and 
indi Hindi, that I could not read them. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Pweprefentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul¬ 
ty of imagination in the writer, which learches over all the 
memory for the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which it deligns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 

5. Show ; vifible exhibition. 

Shews and fpecies ferve beft with the common people. 

Bacon. 

6. Circulating money. 

As there was in the time of the greateft fplendour of the Ro¬ 
man empire, a lefs quantity of current fpecies in Europe than 
there is now, Rome poffefi'ed a much g:eater proportion of 
the circulating Jpecics tf its time than any European city. 

$ Arbi.thmt on Coins. 
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7. Simples that have place in a compound. 

Spec f fical. \ 

Speci'fick. 5 ad P \.JP“W*** r rench; fpecies and f a: ; e .i 

1. That which makes a thing of the fpecies cf which it j s 

That thou to truth the perfect way may It know*' 

To thee all her fpecfick forms I’ll fhow ' * , 

The undemanding, as to the exercife of this rov*'**' 
fabjcdl to the command of the will, though as to the ^ '! 
nature of its acts it is determined by the object. Jh l! fid 
By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly diL ' 
ted into the refpective parts, and how are they kent.! l’ 1! ~ 
fpecifick uniformities ? " ^7° t ,ur 

Thefe' principles I confider not as occult Qualities 
to refult from the fpecifick forms of things, but as general *?! 
of nature by which the things themfeives are foimed• tp* 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their can^T 
not yet differed. 1^2 

As all things were formed according to thefe Jpecifical nW* 
forms, fo their truth muff be measured from their conform^* 
to them. Nor 

Spccfick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight, which any fpecies of natural bodies have, andb 
which they are plainly diilingui&able from all other bodies if 
different kinds. q u - r 

The fpecifick qualities of plants refide in their native fnirjf 
oil and eflentiai fait: for the water, fixt fait and earth appear 
to be the fame in all plants. Arbuthmt 

Spccfick difference is that primary attribute which diftin- 
guifhes each fpecies from one another, while they Hand rank 
ed under the fame general nature or genus. Though wine 
differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of ascertain 
fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference; for it 
does not diffinguifli wine from cyder or perry : the fpErick 
difference of wine therefore is its preflure from the grape; a-i 
cyder is preffed from apples, and perry from pears. 'ikittl 

2 . [in medicine.] Appropriated to the cure cf fome particular 
diftemper. it is ufually applied to the arcana , or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a fpecifical virtue, and the like Mr, of 
ignorance. Bacon’s Natural hifipry. 

If Hie would drink a good decoclion of farfa, with the ufual 
fpecificks, fne might enjoy a good health. IVifemn. 

Sp ecFficall y . adv. [ from fpecifick. ] In f tich a manner as to 
conflitute a fpecies ; acording to the nature of the fpecies. 

His faith muff be not only living, but lively too; it muff 
be put into a pofture by a particular exercife of thofe feveral 
virtues that are fpccficaliy requifite to a due performance of 
this duty. South’s Senmu. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but fpccficaliy differ 
from the fantaffick reafon of brutes, which have no conceit 
of truth, as an aggregate or' divers fimple conceits, nor of 
any other univerfal. Grr.v. 

He muff allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af¬ 
fections then as ever iince; and that, if an ax head be fup- 
pofed to float upon water which i- fpecifically lighter, it had been 
fupernatural. Eenthy, 

To Speci'ficate. v. a. [from fpecies and facio.] To mark by 
notation of diffinguifliing particularities. 

Man, by the inilituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnefs, is enabled to act as a reafon- 
able creature, without any particular, Jpecificating^ concurrent, 

new imperate act of the divine fpecial providence. halt. 

Specification, nf [from fpecifick ; fecificmion, Fr.] 

1. Difti.nct notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fpccificatien or limitation of the queffion hinders the 
difputers from wandering away from the precife point of en¬ 
quiry. Watts’s Improvement 'of the Aland. 

2. Particular mention. 

"I he conftitution here fpeaks generally without the fpcci- 
fication of any place. Aylijjc s Ear agon. 

To Spe'cif y. v. a . [from fpecies ; fpecificer , Fr.] To mention; 
to fhow by fome particular marks of diftin&ion. 

As the change of fuch law's as have been fpecified is necef- 
fary, fo the evidence that they are fuch, muff be great, hooter. 
St. Peter doth not fpecify what thefe waters were. Burra. 

He has there given us an exact geography of Greece, wl'*oc 

the countries, and the ufes of their foils arc fpecified. 

Spe'cimjen. n.f [ fpccimen , Latin.] Afi.mpie; apart of any 
thing exhibited that the rc-ff may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited fpicimens of this art leiore 
multitudes of beholders. Ail 

Spe'cious. adj. [ fpecieux, F v.Jpecitfns, Latin.] 

I. Show'y ; pleafing to the view. 

The reft, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and fpecious forms, 

Religion fatisfy’d. 

Sffe next I to' k to wife, 

O that I never had ! lond wifh too late ! 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dali la. 


Addifn’s SpeSlator. 
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2 . 


Plaufible; fuperficially, not folidly right; finking at firft 


view 


Bad men boaft 
Their fpecious deeds on earth which glory excites. 

Or dole ambition varnifh’d o'er with zeal. Miltonl 

Somewhat of fpecious they mull have to recommend them- 
felves to princes ; for folly will not eafily go down in its na¬ 
tural form. . Dryden 

Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 
th t fpecious names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 

This is the only fpecious objection which our Romifn adver¬ 
saries ur^e againfl the dodtrine of this church in the point of 

Atte> bury. 


Speciously. adv. [from fpecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and unfincerity; efpecially t( 
that perfonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difguifed, and put off more fpecioufiy. Hammond. 
Speck, n. J. [ypecec, Saxon ] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every fpeck does not blind a man. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Then are they happy, when 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure aether of the foul remains. Dryden’s Mneid. 

To Speck, v. a. To fpot; to ftain in drops. 

Flow’r 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck'd with gold. Milton. 
Speckle, n.f [from fpeck f] Small fpeck; little fpot. 

To Speckle, v. a. [from the noun ] To mark with fmall 
fpots. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy ffhieen. 

Speckl'd vanity 
Will ficken foon and die, 

And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 
Saw’ll thou not late a fpeck? d ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree? 

Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 

The finding infant in his hand {hall take 
The crefled bafililk and fpeckled lhake ; 

Pleafd the green iutlre of the feales furvey. 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fling (hall play. 

Pope's Mejfiab. 

The tortoife here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, the fpeckl'd and the white. Pope. 
Spegkt, or fpeight, n.f. A woodpecker. Ainfworth. 
Spe'ctacle. n. f [fpedlac’e^ F r. fpettaculum, Latin.] 

1. A {how ; a gazing flock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable. 

In open place produc’d they me. 

To be a publick fpeliacle to all. Shakefp. Henrv VI. 

We are made 2 .fpeSiacle unto angels, and men. j Cor. iv. 9. 

2. Any thing perceived by the fight. 

forth riding underneath the caftle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcafes he fpy’d, 

I he ^dreadful fpedlacle of that fad houfe of pride. Fa. ffucen. 

v\ hen pronouncing fentence, feem not glad, 

Such fpeSiacls, though they are juft, are fad. Denham. 
3- [in the plural.] Glafles to aflift the fight. 

The fixth age fliifts 
Into the lean and flipper d pantaloon, 

With fpediacies on nofe and pouch on fide. Shakefpeare. 
e ave helps for the fight far above Jpeffacles and glafles. 

It is no fault in the fpettacles that the blind man fees not. 

c, 1 r Glanville’s Apolotr y. 

ohakelpearc was naturally learned : he needed not the fp/c- 

/«/« of books to read nature ; he looked inwards and found 

r T > er ?’n r c, . . Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

the ™ did not think that he was leading 

Lie way to the difeovery of new planets. Grew 

IhewswhVl 6 re r f °, n °- f the deca y of fi g ht in old a “ d 

T he ' r ^ ght > 15 mended ^fr eBacks - rAcwtm. 

i his day, then let us not be told, 

1 hat you are Tick and I grown old ; 

Nor think on our approaching ills, 

Skctacled °hp a ff dCS pills - S ™f‘- 

tacles J ' [ ° m the noun ‘J Furnlfhed with fpec- 

Ar^!^^j fpe F ? f him ’ and the ble ^^ d 

Latin.] 

s wHichJconFo'^fpFuriJ: ,U “ gS * ^ 

? on[ a beholderf Latin.] A looker 

T More 

J han hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play d, to take fiedaUrs. r, 

J i p "'" • r 00d «r.« » a. £H™,, 
- 8 '” b “ —« ™ 
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but defired the Jpefiators that they would count fourfeore and 
eight before they judged him. Dryden. 

He mourns his former vigour loft fa far. 

To make him now fpedfator of a war. Dryden. 

What pleafure hath the owner more than th Qfpefla'or ? heed. 

Spectre, n.f [ fpehire , Fr. Jpefirum, Latin.] Apparition 5 

appearance of perfons dead. 

The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defeend. 

With bold fanatick Ipefdres to rejoice. Dryden. 

The verv poetical ufe of the word for a jpc&re^ doth imp 1 y 
an exa£t relemblance to fome real being it reprefents. Stilling. 

Thefe are nothing but fpefires the undemanding raifes to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Lotke. 

Spectator shi p. n.f. [fro mfpeBator.] Acl of beholding. 
1 'hou ftand’ft i’ th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome death more 
long in fpeftatorjhipi and crueller in iuffering. hhakeypcai e. 

Spe'ctrum. n.f [Latn.J An image; a vifible form. 

This prifm had fome veins running along within the glafs, 
from the one end to the other, which fettered fome ol the 
fun’s litjht irregularly, but had no fenfible effect in encreaftng 
the length of the coloured fpedh um. Newton's Opticks. 

Spe'cular, n.f. [ fpecularis^ Latin.] 1 

1. Having the qualities of a mirrouror looking glafs. 

It were but madnefs now t’ impart 
The fkill of fpecular flone. Donne , 

Quickfilver may by the fire alone, in glafs-veffels, be turn¬ 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and fpecular as before. Boyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glafs, made fome years fince 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence I underllood that thefe rings arife 
not from fpecular furface alone, but depend upon the two iur- 
faces of the plate of gLfs whereof the lpeculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. Newton. 

2. Aflifling fight. Improper. 

The hidden way 

Of nature would’fl thou know, how firfl fhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy fpecular orb 
Apply to well differed kernels ; lo ! 

In each obferve the {lender threads 

Of firfl-beginning trees. Philips. 

To Spe'cul ate. v. n. [^ fpeculer , Fr.fpeculor , Lat.] To meditate; 
to contemplate ; to take a view of any thing with the mind. 

Confider the quantity, and not fpeculale upon an intrinfe- 
cal relation. Digby on Bodies. 

As our news-writers record many fadls which afford great 
matter of {peculation, their readers fpecidate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conjedlures become confummateftatefmen. 

Acldfor • 

To Spe'culate. v. a. To confider attentively; to look through 
with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts fublime; and not only behold, 
but Jpeculate their nature with the eye of the underftanding. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Speculation, n.f \fpcculation^Fr. from^ Jpeculate.] 

1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2. Examiner; fpy. This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for fpeculator. 

1 . hey who have, as who have not, whom their great 
ftars 

Throne and fet high ? fervants 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations , 

Intelligent of our ftate. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination; contemplation. 

In all thele things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 
it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men fliould 
00 the like; there remained after fpeculation^ praClice where- 
unto the whole world might be framed. Hooker. 

T henceforth to fpeculations high or deep, 

I turn d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider’d all things vifible. Milton. 

News-writers afford matter of [peculation. Addifon. 

4 * ^ train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
mod part of his natural fpeculations. Temple. 

5. Mental fcheme not reduced to pradice. 

This terreffrial globe, which before was only round in fpe - 
culation^ has iince been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 
of many navigators. ' Tem-hh 

6. Power of fight. Not in ufe. ^ 

h hy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes 
T hou ftar’ft with. J o/.-r./*. 

Speculative, adj.^ [fpeculatif Fr. from fpeculate.] 

I. Ljiven to fpeculation; contemplative. 

fil ?■ Ufo Were ,,tterl y taken awa y> the mind of 
d?hh % VPT' [e J fauh t Ive and flighted with contem- 
ledge f-ike ' ** *' ^ wcle be known even for meer know- 

to fP / CU!athe perf0ns who have no turn oTmtd 

to encreafe the,r fortunes. Adtiifin 

24 b 2. Theo- 
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2, Theoretical; notional; ideal; not praXical. 

Some take it for a fpeculative platform, that reafon and na¬ 
ture would that the beft fhould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacon s holy War . 

Spe'culatively. adv. [from fpeculative.'] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2 . Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not praXically. 
Specula'tor. n.f [from /peculate.] 

I» One who forms theories. 

He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through¬ 
paced J peculators in thofe great theories. More. 

2. [Speculaieur, French.] Anobferver; a contemplater. 

Although lapidaries and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural J i peculators , conceive the 
ftones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 

3. A fpy; a watcher. 

All the boats had one J ‘peculator , to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey, 

Spk'culatory. adj. [from /peculate.] Exercifing fpeculation. 
SPE'CULUM. n.f. [Latin.] A mirrour; a looking-glafs; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by reflection. 

A rough and coloured objeX may ferve for a fpcculum , to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle on Colours. 

Sped. The preterite and part, paffive of [peed. 

His horfe full of windgalls, fped with the fpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shake/peare. 

Barbarofia, fped of that he defined, {laid not long at Con- 
ftantinople, but fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knoiles. 
With all his harnefs foon the god was fped' t 
His flying hat, wings on his heels. Dryden. 

Speech., n.f [from /peak.] 

1. 1 he power of articulate utterance; the power of expreffing 
thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of itiftruXive ex- 
preffions by fpeech , wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

Though otfr ideas are firft acquired by various fenfations 
and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com¬ 
municated by thefie means, which are called fpeech. Watts. 

2 . Language ; words confiidered as expreffing thoughts. 

In fpeech be eight parts. Accidence. 

The aXs of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. Milton. 

3. Particular language as diftinX from others. 

There is neither fpeech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Pf Common Prayer. 

4. Any thing fpoken. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifiage! 

Smile you my fpeeches as I were a fool. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

5. Talk; mention. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the fpeech among the Londoners, 

Concerning the French journey. Shake/peare. 

Speech of a man’s felf ought to be feldom. Bacon's Effays. 

6 . Oration ; harangue. 

The conftantdefign of thefie orators, in all their fpeeches, 
was to drive fiome one particular point. Swift. 

7. Liberty to fpeak. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 

Spe'echless. adj. [from fpeech.] 

1. Deprived of the power of fpeaking; made mute or dumb. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was jpeechlefs. Shakefp. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's 
priefts are become Jpeechlefs. Raleigh. 

A Angle vifiion tranfiports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefis and height of their devotion; they are fpeechlefs for the 
time that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speechlcfs with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addifon. 

2. Mute; dumb. 

J kneel’d before him; 

’Twas very faintly he faid rife: difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his fpeechlefs hand. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair fpeechlefs meflages. Shake/peare. 

He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re¬ 
main fpeechlefs ; as any one muft do, who from an infant fhould 
be bred up among mutes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To SPEED, v. n. pret. and part, paffi fped and fpeeded. [ fpoeden , 
Dutch. ] 

1. To make hafle ; to move with celerity. 

Sowell they fped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas thePaynim lay. 

Devoid of outward fenfe and native flrength, 

Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queen. 
Do you think me a fiwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have 
I, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought ? 
f fpeeded hither with the very extremeft inch of poffibility. Shak. 
If pray’rs 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would fpeed before thee, and be louder heard, Milton. 
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See where Id wall fpeecls ! a trufty foidier. A. PhilU 

2. [SpebTan, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have fuccefs. 

Make me not fighted like thebafilifk: 

I’ve look’d on thoufands, who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 
Now if this fiuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly fhould you fpeed. Shake/peare 

Macicaus fhewed them what an offence it was rafhly to de¬ 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous* 
although they fhould fpeed never fo well. Ensiles 

When firfl: this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell 
I told you then he fhould prevail, and fpeed 
In his bad errand. Milton 

Thefe were violators of the firfl: temple, and thofe that pro¬ 
faned and abufed the fecond fed no better. South 

3. To have any condition good or bad. 

Ships heretofore in feas like fifhes fped , 

The mightieft Fill upon the fmalleft fed. Waller, 

To Speed, v. a. 

1. To difpatch in hafle. 

The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufied, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion; 

But not difipos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He jped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 

2. To furnifh in hafle. 

3. To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 

With a fpeeding thruft his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rufhing thro’ the wound. Dtyd. 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m fped; * 

If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

4. To mifebief; to ruin. 

5. To haflen; to put into quick motion. 

bhe, 

Hearing fo much, will fpeed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Satan, tow’rd the coaft of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptick fped with hop’d fuccefs, 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. Milton, 
The prieft reply’d no more, 

But fped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fhore. Dryden, 

6. To execute; to difpatch. 

Judicial aXs are all thofe writings and matters which re¬ 
late to judicial proceedings, and are fped in open court at the 
inftance of one or both of the parties. Ayliffc s Parergen. 

7. To affift; to help forward. 

Lucina 

Reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throws. Dryden, 
Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that fped their happy flight. Dryden, 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the Pole. Lope. 

8. To make profperous. 

If any bring not this doXrine, receive him not into your 
houfe, neither bid him God fpeecl. St. Paul. 

Timon is fhrunk, indeed ; 

And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly fpeed. Shakefp. 

Speed, n.f [fpoed , Dutch.] 

1. Quicknefs; celerity. 

Earth receives 

As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal fpeed , her warmth and light; 

Speed' to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. • Milton, 

We obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the plougi, 
his fpeed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and delire 0 
glory. ore ‘ 

2. Hafle; hurry; difpatch. . , 

When they drain to their utmoft fpeed , there is itUl tne 

wonted diftance between them and their aims: all tbei *T 2&er 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. Decay of tty, 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. # 

He that rides at high J'peed , and with a piftol, kills a P arr0 
flying. Shakefp. Henry IV* 

4. Succefs; event. 

The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s fpeed, is gone. S> ha jpe 

O Lord, I pray thee fend me good fpeed. ,!\ XXiV> 
SpeTdily. adv. [from fpeedy.] With hafle; quickly. 

Poft fpeedily to your hufband, T 

Shew him this letter! Shakefp. King Dor. 

SenA fpeedily to Bertran; charge him ftnftly ■ 

Not to proceed. Dryden s <p , 

Spe'ediness. n.f [from fpeedy.] T. he quality 0 is 

fpeedy. . , t 

Spe'edwell. n.f. [veronica, Latin. ] Fluelhn. P‘ V on e 
The leaves grow oppofite by pairs: the calyx con J 3 
leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding in 0 
ftar: the flower confifts of one leaf, divided m t0 _ t i eca ys, 
ments, expanding in a circular order: when the ovt tw0 
the ovary becomes a membranaceous fruit, divi e • ^ 
cells, fhaped like an heart, and filled with feeds, 0 
final!j and at other times large and thick, Mtuer. 

In 
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r , (y-rcitv in Silefia a rumour was fpread of Its raining 
.:. " f J . but ’twas found to be only the feeds of the ivy- 
r e ftedwZ or fmall henbit. Delkam', Phyf.eo-Theohpy 

fpeed.] Quick; fwift; nimble; quick of 

difpatch. ncar ’ s the other army ? 

_Near, and on fpeedy foot: the main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought, Shakefp. King Lear . 

Back with fpeediejt fail 

Zophiel, of cherubim the Iwiftefl wing, . 

Came flying. , , H ^ ^ 

Let it be enough what thou hair done, 

When fpotted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet. 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could fhun, 

The fpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden, 

SPELL, n. f [fP c ^ Saxon, a word.] 

, A charm confifting of fome words of occult power. Thus 
* Horace ufes words : 

Sunt verba & voces quihus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poffis. 

Start not; her aXions fhall be holy : 

You hear my fpell is lawful: do not fhun her. 

Until you fee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shakefp. Winter s Ta'e. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they ftand in 
awe of charms, fpells, and conjurations, letters, charaXers, 
notes, and dafhes. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Had not fpells 

And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Miltons Agonifles. 
Bes;in, begin, the myftickj^//prepare. Milton . 

Yourfelf you fo excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought. 

That like a fpirit with this fpell 
Of my own teaching, lam caught. Waller. 

Mild Lucina 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 

And fpoke the pow’rful//><?//j that babes to birth difclofe. Dry. 
2. A turn of work. 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are fucceeded by fpells: the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew . 

To Spell, v. a. [fpellen, Dutch.] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticifm of Jpclting, the word fatire ought to be with 
i, and not with y ; and if this be fo, then it is falfe fpelled 
throughout. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. To read by naming letters fiingly. 

I never yet faw man. 

How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d. 

But file would fpell him backward; if fair fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter. Shakefp. 

3. To charm. 

I have you faflt: 

Unchain your fpirits now with fpelling charms, 

And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. Henry VI. 

This gather’d in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and Jpell’d with words of pow’r, 

Dire ftepdames in the magick bowl infufe. Dryden. 

To Spell, v. n. 

1. To form words of letters. 

What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 

And he a god, who could but read or fpell. Dryden. 

By parting on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his eldeft fon in coats, has played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 

The Latin, being written of the fame character with the 
mother-tongue, by the afliftance of a fpellin? book, it is le- 

g' lble * SpeSfatcr. 

Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
foolifti opinion that we ought to fpell exadly as we fpeak. Swift, 
z. To read. 

If I read aught in heav’n. 

Or heav’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars. 
Voluminous or Angle charaders, 

In their conjundion met, give me to fpell , 

Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 

Attends thee. Milton’s Paradife LgJI. 

When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold. 

Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
i he drift of hollow ftates, hard to be fpell’d. Milton. 

And may at laft my weary age 
lind out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightly °fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 

And every herb that ftps the dew. MUm _ 

3 - i o read unfkilfully. 

As to his undemanding, they bring him in void of all no- 

r^ Ude Un “ b ! ank ’ fent into the only to read 
w-JpJl out a God in the works of creation. South. 
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To Spelt, v. To Split; to break. A bad word. 

Feed *eefe with oats, /pelted beans, barley-meal, or groum. 
malt mixed with beer. ‘ Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 

SpeTter. n.f A kind of fiemi-metal. . 

Metals in fufiion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except fpelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby flames. Newt. 
To SPEND, v. a. [ypenban, Saxon; fpendcre , Italian.] 

1. To confume ; to exhauft; to lay out. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall bo /pent 
Affainft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shakejpeare. 

I will very gladly fpend and bo (pent for you. 2 Cor. xu. 15. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a foolifn man 

fpendeth it up. Pr ™' XX1 * 20 * 

We muft exafperate 

Th’ almighty Vi&or to fpend all his rage. Milton. 

Thus labour could at firfl begin a title of property in the 
common things of nature, and /pending it upon our ufes bouna 

- ^ L/0CK6* 

Money is brought into England by nothing but Jpending 
here lefsof foreign commodities than what we carry to market 

can pay for. ~ Locke ' 

2. 7’o beflow as expence; to expend. 

Wherefore do ye fpend money for that which is not bread t 

If lv. 2. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to fpend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men¬ 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Boyle* 

3. To effufe. 

Coward dogs 

Moft fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. ShakeJ. Henry V. 

4. To fquander; to Iavifh. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 
Heaps of / pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. Dryden. 
The whole of our reflexions terminate in this, what courfe 
we are to take to pafs our time; fome to get, and others to 
Jpcnd their eftates. Wake . 

5. To pafs. 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve. 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shake/. Macbeth . 

They fpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. Job xxi. 13. 

H ofpends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. f Efdr. iv. 21. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther accompliih- 
ment, he /pent a confiderable part of his time in travelling. F ope. 

6. To wafte; to wear out. 

In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were jpent , to 
follow their flying predeceflors. Sidney. 

The waves afeended and defeended, ’till their violence being 
Jpent by degrees, they fettled at laft. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 
The winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high ; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direX it right, 

’Till it has /pent itfelf on Cato’s head. Addifon’s Cato. 

7. To fatigue; toharrafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies Jpent 
with long labour and thirft. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 
Or come your (hipping in our ports to lay, 

Spent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden’s AEn . 

Our walls are thinly mann’d, our bed men (lain ; 

The reft, an heartlefs number, Jpent with watching. 

And harrafs’d out with duty. Dryden. 

Some [pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 

Leap’d headlong from the heights, the flames confum’d the 
reft. Dryden's AEn. 

Thou oft haft feen me 

Wreftling with vice and faXion; now thou fee’ft me 
Spent , overpower’d, defpairingof fuccefs. Addifon’s Cato, 
To Spend, v. n. 

1. To make expence. 

Henceforth your tongue muft fpend at lefler rate. 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 

He fpends as a perfon who knows that he muft come to a 
reckoning. South. 

2. To prove in the ufe. 

Butter /pent as if it came from the richer foil. Temple. 

3. To be loft or wafted. 

The found fpendeth and is diffipated in the open air ; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contraXed. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that fpend before 
they come to the valleys. * Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their fap fpendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe'nder. n.f. [from fpend.] 

1. One who fpends. 

Let not your recreations be Iavifh fpenders of your time; 
but healthful, fhort, and apt to refrefh you. Taylor. 

2. A 
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2. A prodigal; alavifher. 

Bifhop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were fparing, tell them 
that they muft needs have, becaufe they laid up; and if they 
were J'penders , they muft needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Spendthrift, n. f [ fpend and thrift. ] A prodigal; a 
lavifher. 

Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the fpend - 
thrift . V Ef range. 

Some fawning ufurer does feed 
With prefent fums th’ unwary fpendthrift' s need. Dryden, 

Moft men, like fpendthrift heirs, judge a little in hand bet¬ 
ter than a great deal to come. Locke. 

The fon, bred in doth, becomes a fpendthrift , a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 

Spe'rable. adj. \fperabilisy Latin.] Such as may be hoped. 
We may caft it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 
difeharge it of fo much as is vain and not fperable . Bacon. 

SPERM, n.f lJpcnne,$T. fperrmiy ljat.'] Seed; that by which 
the fpccies is continued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fome but one: this may be cauled by the quantity of fperm 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may fever 
the Jperm . Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the fperm of animals 
a great apparatus of vefiels, many fecretions, concoXions, 
reflexions, and circulations. Ray. 

SPE'RMA CELL n.f. [Latin.] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmafitty. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence this is 
made ; and that is very improperly called fperma , becaufe it is 
only the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
made. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryftallization of 
falts ; but in this Hate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
plates in a prefs, and afterwards expofmg the remainder to the 
open air: at length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
fmooth, white, and in fome meafure tranfparent. Qiiincy. 
SpERMA'tICAL. ] r r n T? r /L T 

SpHRMA'ncK. H' Ut‘ rmah i<“^. from fperm.] 

1. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but fper¬ 
matical or vital. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude Ihapes have no need 
of any particular principle of life, or fpermatical form, diftinX 
from the reft or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 

2. Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical veflels. Bacon. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of fpermatick veflels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation . 

To Spe'rmatize. v. n. [from J'perm.~\ To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not fpermatizc , and con¬ 
fer a receptacle rather than effential principles of generation, 
deduXively includes both fexes in mankind. Brown. 

Sperm atgce'le. n.f. [0-7ripy.ee and x/iAr'.] A rupture cau fed 
by the contraXion of the feminal veflels, and the femen falling 
into the ferotum. Bailey. 

Spermo'logist. n.f. [<r7r£gy.oXo , y(& , .'] One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Difl. 

To Sperse. v. a. [fperfus, Latin.] To difperfe; to fcatter. 

A word not now in ufe. 

The wrathful wind, 

Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 
That fperji thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 
This dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Spenfer. 

He making fpeedy way through fperfed air, 

And through the world of waters wide and deep, 

To Morpheus’ houfe doth haftily repair. Fairy Queen. 

To Spet. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. [Spet in Scot¬ 
land is a fuperabundance of water: as, that tide or frelh was 
a high fpet.) 

Myfterious dame. 

That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs fpets her thickeft gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. Milton. 

To SPEW. v. a. [ypepan, Saxon; fpewwen^ Dutch.] 

1. To vomit; to ejeX from the ftomach. 

A fwordfljfh fmall him from the reft did funder, 

That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to Jpew , 

That all the fea did roar like heaven’s thunder. 

And all the waves were ftain’d with filthy hue. Spenfer. 

2 . ToejeX; to caft forth. 

When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places fpew their wat’ry ftore. Dryden s Georg. 


Dryden. 
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When yellow fands are Lifted from below, 

The glitt’ring billows give a golden fhow ; 

And when the fouler bottom fpcvjs the black Viv 

The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. ’ rv. , 

3. To ejeX with loathing. * n ‘ 

Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of thefe abomina 
tions, that the land fpew not you out. Lev. xviii 28 

Contentious fuits ought to be fpewed out, as the furfdt ? f 

courts. Bacons E'T 1 

To Spew. v. n. To vomit; to eafe the ftomach. 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn ; 

But better ’twas that they fhould fleep or fpew , 

Than in the feene to offend or him or you. Ben. Johnf 
Spe'wy. adj. [from fpew.] A provincial word. 

The lower vallies in wet Winters are fo fpewy , that thev 
, know not how to feed them. Mortimer's Husbandrl 

To Spha'celate. v. a . [from fphaceius , medical, Latin.] Tb 
afFeX with a gangrene. 

The long retention of matter fphacelates the brain. Sharp 
To Spha'celate v. n. To mortify ; to fufter the gangrene! • 
The fkin, by the great'diftenfion, having been rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken away, fphacelate> and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Spha celus. n. J. [ffipeexs A(^ J ; fphaccle , Er.] A gangrene; a 
mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, fphaceius. Wifem. 
SPHERE, n.f. [fphere, French; fpheera , Latin.] 

1. A globe; an orbicular body; a body of which the center is 
at the fame diftance from every point of the circumference. 

Firft the fun, a mighty fphere, he fram’d. Miltom 

2. Any globe of the mundane fyftem 

What if within the moon’s fair Ihiningy^r*, 

What if in every other ftar unfeen, 

Of other worlds he happily fhould hear? Fairy Jjucen, 
And then mortal ears 
Had heard the mufick of the fpheres. 

3. A globe reprefenting the earth or fky. 

1 wo figures on the Tides embofs’d appear; i 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the J'phere , ( 

And fhew’d the feafons of the Aiding year. Dryden. J 

4. Orb ; circuit of motion. 

Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton. 

5. Province; compafs of knowledge or aXion; employment. 
[From the fphere of aXivity aferibed to the power emanating 
from bodies.] 

To be call’d into a huge fphere, and not to be feen to move 
in’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Of enemies he could not but contraX good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a luftre. K C. 

Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
fphere. Addifons Freeholder. 

Ye know the fpheres and various tafks affign’d 
By laws eternal to the a-thereal kind. Pope. 

To Sphere, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in a fphere. 

The glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and fpher'd 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
CorreXs the ill afpeXs of planets evil. Shakefpeare, 

2. To form into roundnefs. 

Light from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airy gloom began. 

Spher'd in a radiant cloud ; for yet the fun 
Was not. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Sphe'rick L ’ \ ad i' UP her] I uc -> French ; from fphere.] 

1. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What defeent of waters could there be in a fpherical snd 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Raleigh- 
Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an orb or 
fpherical area of the found, yet they go fartheft in the lore- 
lines from the firft local impulfion of the air. Bacon. 

By difeernment of the moifture drawn up in vapours, we 
muft know the reafon of the fpherical figures of the drops. G!c>,. 
A fluid mafs neceffarily falls into a fpherical furface. & ct ' 

Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furface 0 
the firft cruft would be fpherick ; and if the cruft was in al 
parts of the fame thicknefs, that whole cruft would b e Jpf 
rical. Woodward on FcJJils . 

2. Planetary; relating to orbs pf the planets. , 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon, an 
ftars, as if we were villains by fpherical predominance. 0 ja ej. 
Sphe'rically. adv. [fromfpherical.] In form of a Iphere. 
Sphe'ricalness. 7 n.f [from fphere.] Roundneis ; 
Sphe'ricity. ) tundity. 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits irom fuen 
hinder them from attaining to that fphericalnefs they aim at. ' 
Water confifts of fmall, fmooth, fpherical particles, 
fmoothnefs makes ’em flip eafily upon one another; the A 
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.ft keeps ’em from touching one another in more points than 
>u y v Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

SPHEROID, n.f. [vtyohooo- and ; fpheroide, Fr.] A body 
oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

They are not folid particles, by the neceffity they are under 
to change their figures into oblong fpheroid's, in the capillary 
veflels. ° Cheyn's Phil. Princ. 

Spheroidical, adj. [from fpheroid.] Having the form of a 
f 1 croid 

^ If thefe corpufcles be fpheroidical, or oval, their fhorteft 
diameters muft not be much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
Sphe'rule. n.f. [fphes'ula, Latin.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a colleXion of exceeding fmall, vaftly heavy 
fpherules. Cheyne's Phil. Princ . 

£pHIN X.n.f. [<T] 

The fphinx was a famous monlter in Egypt, that remained 
by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 
0 f a ]j on . Peacham on Drawing. 

Spi'al. n.f [efpial,Fr.] Afpy; a fcout; a watcher. Obfolete. 
His ears be as fpials , alarum to crie. Puffer's Husbandry. 
Pie privy fpials plac’d in all his way. 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa. Qu. 

For he by faithful fpial was affured 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax . 

Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good Jpials 
and good whifperers, than good rn2giftrates and officers. Bac. 
SPICE, n.f [, e/picei , French.] 

1. A vegetable produXion, fragrant to the fmell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatick lubftance ufed in fauces. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle vcffel’s fide, 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. Shakefpeare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, the fpice 
and fait that feafons a man ? Shakefp. Troil. and Crejjida. 

The traffick of theyj&zV<?-merchants. 1 Kings x. 1 5. 

Garlick, the northern fpi.e , is in mighty requeft among 
the Indians. Temple. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker . 

2. A fmall quantity, as of fpice to the thing feafoned. 

Think what they have done. 

And then run ftark. mad ; for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but fpices of it. Shakefpeare. 
It containeth fingular relations, not without fome fpice or 
fprinkling of all learning. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

So in the wicked there’s no vice. 

Of which the faints have not a jpice. Hudibras. 

To Spice, v. a. [from the noun ] To feafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromatick bodies. 

Plis mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And in the fpiccd Indian air by night 

Full often (lie hath gc.dp’d by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grand-children of thy praifes grow; 

And fo, though not revive, embalm and Jpice 

The world, which elfe would putrify with vice. Donne . 

Vv hat though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail. 

If thou haft wherewithal to fpice a draught, 

When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 

Spicer, n.f. [rrom fpice.] One who deals in fpice. 

Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Spicer. _ Camden. 

OPI CERY. n.f. [Cjpiceries, French; from fpice.] 

1. The commodity of fpices. 

Their camels were loaden with fpicery , and balm and 

m )' rrh - Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

She in whofe body 

The weftern treafure, eaftern fpicery , 

Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 

2 A^ re r, eafi ' y F und - XW. 

ft repolitory of fpices. 

T he fpicery the cellar and its furniture, are too well known 

Spirt- Jl mflfted Up ° n * on Italy. 

ick and Span. [ I his word I fhould not have expeXed to 

ve found authonfed by a polite writer. Span-new is ufed by 

and is fuppofed to come from ypannan, to ftretch, 

CffiallvfV^'i Whence >”* Span-new is therefore ori- 
g nally ufed of death new extended or drelTed at the clothiers, 

it is and ft° x n ,s ne ^y ^tended on the fpiles or tenters • 

wvi" ° W t WOrd ‘J Q~ uite new 5 now firft ufed. ‘ 
vv hue the honour, thou haft got, 

Lyjb/X andfpan new, piping hot, 

btrike her up bravely. • 

C r Cat fe°, uld , h . ave thefe rcrluced to nothing, and then others 
atec \fpick and fpan new out of nothing. . 

I keep no antiquated fluff; Gurnet. 

o , ut Jpick atidfpan I have enough. o v 

Sw'cF llij [f/om fja maldmon y or bearw °«. DM. 

educing fpice; abounding with aromaticks. 

* or them the Idumaean balm did fweat, 

11 m hot Ceilon fpicy forefts grew* 


Dryden . 
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2. Aromatick; having the qualities of fpice. 

Off* at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabsean odour, from the fpicy fhore 
Of Araby the bleft, with fuch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack their courfe, and many a league, 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean finiles. Milicn. 
The regimen in thisdifeafe ought to be of fpicy and ccpha- 
lick vegetables, to difpel the vifeofity. Arbutbnot oh Diet. 

" Under fouthern fkies exalt their fails. 

Led by new ftars, and borne by Jpicy gales ! Pope. 

Spi'cosity. n.f [ fpica , Latin.] The quality of being fpiked 
like ears of corn; fulnefs of ears. • Didt. 

SPFDER. n.f. [Skinner thinks this word foftened from fpinder * 
or J'pinner , from /pin: Junius , with his ufuai felicity, dreams 
that it comes from crTrltjziv, to extend; for the fpider extends 
his web. Perhaps it comes from fpieden , Dutch; fpeyden , 
Danifh, to fpy, to Jye upon the catch. Doji, bojia, ^axon, 
is a beetle^ or properly an humble bee> or Jlinglefs beei May not 
fpider be fpy dor , the infeX that watches the dor ?] The ani¬ 
mal that fpins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 

Than I can wifh to adders, fpiders , toads. Shakefpeare . 

The fpiders web to watch we’ll ftand* 

And when it takes the bee. 

We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. Drayton . 

Infidious, reftlefs, watchful fpider , 

Fear no officious damfel’s brcom; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider. 

And fpread thy banners round my room : 

While I thy curious fabrick flare at, 

And think on haplefs poet’s fate, 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banifh’d rooms of ftate. Dr. Littleton. 

The fpider 's touch how exquifitcly fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope . 

Spi'derwort. n f [ j phalangium , Latin.] A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed of fix petals. Miller. 

Spi'gnel. n.f [ meiwi , Latin.] A plant. 

The charaXcrs are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow leaves : the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perennial root, it is medi¬ 
cinal. Miller. 

Spi'got. n.f. [fpijcker, Dutch.]/ A pin or peg put into the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shakef. 
Take out the fpigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Siv. 

Spike, n.f. [ fpica , Latin.] 

1. An ear of corn. 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ftand of pikes. Detiham . 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 

Fie tramples down the fpikes , and intercepts the year. Dryd. 

The gleaners. 

Spike after fpike^ their fparing harveft pick. Thomfon . 

2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of iron fharpened : 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any o"ther iron for 
fpikes , or nails to fallen them. 'Bacon 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage^ 
if it were placed on a Jpike of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata , another type of 
his divinity : the fpikes that fhoot out reprefent the rays of the 

c fun ' . riddifon. 

opike. n. f. The name of a plant. This is a fmaller fpecies 
of lavender. r 

The oil of Jpike is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
mfhes ; but it is generally adulterated. Hill's Mat. Med. 

To Spike, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with long nails. 

. La y lon g P^nks upon them, pinned or fpiked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. . Moxon's Mech. Exer . 
r /T a y ^ on S planks upon them, fpiking or pinning them down 

0 c f .. Mortimer's Husbandry , 

2. 1 o fet with fpikes. J 

A youth, leaping over the fpiked pales, was fuddenly frighted 
down, and in his falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. Wifem 

Sl>i K , EI 1 ARB * n :f [JP ica nard 'h Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or ballam produced from the plant. 

There are three forts of fpikenard. 1. The Indian fpike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fubftances ad- 
nering to the upper p -rt of the root, of an agreeable aroma¬ 
tick and bittenffi tafte: it grows plentifully i n Jdva. It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages. 2 Celtick 
fpikenard is an oblong root, of an irregular figure, a fragrant 
and aromatick but not very pleafant fmell. It had its name 

ff° m A ^ e tlck and IS ft ‘ll found in great abundance on 
the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains. 3. Mountain fpike¬ 
nard is a moderately large oblong root of a plant of the v de 

lick SuS. and qUalltieS refemblil >gjhoyoftheCe!- 
r T Hill's Mat. Med. 

A woman 
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A woman having an al.abafter box of ointment of fpikenard , 
orake and poured it on bis head. . Mar. xiv. 3. 

He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and {heaves of fpike¬ 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy fhrub. Spectator. 

Spill, n.f. [fpijkn, Dutch.] 

1. A (mail fniver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyfters, belides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, fattened to three fpills of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s ttern, Carew. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, flopped: with a 
fpill■ Mortimer. 

2. A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence derived. 

The bifhops, who confecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a fpill or fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe. 

To SPILL, v. a. [ypillan, Saxon; fpillen, Dutch; fpiiln, 
Iflandick.] 

1. To fhed ; to lofe by fhedding. 

Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 

Which, as thou know’A, unjuftly mutt bo fpilt. Shakefp. 

Friend or brother. 

He forfeits his own blood that /pills another. Shak. Timon. 

Themfelves exact their cruelty. 

And I conftrained am this blood to fpill. Daniel’s Civil War . 

They having fpill*d much blood, and done much watte, 
Subduing nations; and atchiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and fioth. Milton. 

Sichaeus’ blood, by his falie brother fpilt, 

I have reveng’d. Denham. 

Medea mutt not draw her murth’ring knife, 

And Jpill her childrens blood upon the ltage. Rofcommon. 
Orbellan did difgrace 

With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, fo juftly fpilt. 

What is it lefs than to partake his guilt ? Dryden . 

Nor the Centaurs tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and fpilt their’ drunken fouls 
At feafting hour. Philips. 

2 . To dettroy ; to mifchief. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled, 

Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow ; 

Thus is our mind with too much m\nd\ng fpilled, Sidney . 

Why are ye fo fierce and cruel ? 

Js it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 

Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 

And greater glory think to fave than fpill . Spenfer. 

'Thou all-fhakingthunder, 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ingrateful man. Shakef King Lear . 

Be not angry with thefe fires; 

For then their threats will kill me : 

Nor look too kind on my defires; 

For then my hopes will fpill me. Ben. Johnfon. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill’d ; 

But fhe receives both heav’n and earth together : 

Nor are their forms by rafh encounters fpill'd ; 

For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. Davies . 

3. To throw away. 

This fight {hall damp the raging ruffian’s breatt. 

The poifon fpill , and half-drawn fword arreft. Tickell. 
To Spill, v. n. 

1. To watte; to be lavifh. 

Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides for fpilling. Sidney. 

2. To be {hed ; to be loft by being filed. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
• company : he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. Watts. 
Spi'ller. n.f [I know not whence derived.] A kind of fifii- 
ing line. 

In harbour they are taken by fpillcrs made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each 
of thefe a hook is fattened with a bait: this fpiller they fink in 
the fea where thofe fifties have their accuftomed haunt. Carew. 
Spilth, n.f. [from fpill.] Any thing poured out or wafted. 

Gur vaults have wept with drunken fpilth of wine. Shakefp . 
To SPIN. v. a. preter.y/>«« or fpan ; par t.fpun. [ypinnan. Sax. 
jpinnen , Dutch.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women fpun goats hair. Ex. xxxv. 26. 

2. To form threads by drawing out and twitting any filamentous 
matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
{he fpun, inUlyflbs’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue ; 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protraft ; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they fpin out their whole lives, 
'till there’s no more future left before’em. VEJirange. 

If liis cure lies among the lawyers Jet nothing be faid 
againft intangling property, fpinning out caufes, and fqueezing 
clients. ’ Collier . 


s pi 

Why ftiould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon's C 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedioufly. 

I patted lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might fpin out large volumes. jy , 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions are nof to 
expetf: any thing here, but what, being fpun out of my own 
coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize. 

The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay; 

Lord Fannyy^m a thoufand fuch a day. p 0 < 

To Spin. v.n. * * 

1. To exercife the art of fpinning. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards 
backwards, forwards, and round, as they that fpin, Mart 

Ten thoufand ftalks their various blofloms fjpread • 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil. 

They neither know to fpin, nor care to toil. p,j or 

For this Alcides learn’d to fpin ; 

His club laid down, and lion’s fkin. p r ' m 

2 . [: Spingarc , Italian.] To ftream out in a thread or fmall 
current. 

Together furioufly they ran. 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; 

The blood out of their helmets fpan , 

So {harp were their encounters. Drayton's Nymphid . 

3. To move round as a fpindle. 

Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. 

He from theEatt his flaming road begin, 

Or fhe from Weft her filent courfe advance 
With inofFenfive pace, that fpinning fleeps 
On her foft axle, while file paces ev’n 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton s Paradife Lof, l, viii. 

As when a fhipwright {lands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly /pins about, 

The grain deep piercing ’till it fcoops it out. Popt. 

Spi'nage". \ n, f' UP inach < a -> Latin.] A plant. 

It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many ftamina in¬ 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are produced in Likes upon 
the male plants which are barren; but the embryoes are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifli or angular feeds, which, in 
fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mortimer. 
Sp/nal. adj. [fpina, Latin.] Belonging to the b:ck bone. 
All fpinal , or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain, and fpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear fuffici- 
ent to furnifh all the ftamina or threads of the folid parts. drb> 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Spi'ndle. n. f fypinbl, ypinbel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 
efpecially if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the 
twitting of thread, and twirling about of fpindles. Bacon. 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital fheers. 

And turn the adamantine fpindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. . Midon- 
Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied to the 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation as not to keep his promife,, an 
feal merciful pardons. Dr. Jajper Maine- 

So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew. 

And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, 

Refum’d her female arts, the fpindle and the clew; 

Forgot the feepter fhe fo well had fway’d, 

And with that mildnefs, fhe had rul’d, obey’d. Stepney 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, ... 

Bred tamely to the fpindle and the loom ? * }ll P' 

2. A long {lender ftalk. , , . 

The fpindles mutt be tied up, and, as they grow in e 'J ’ 
rods fet by them, left by their bending they fhould break. 

3. Any thing {lender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe fpindle leg ; of yours will carr) 

to the next chair. Dr, deni ipamjb Fr*- 


The marriage of one of our heirefles with an eminent 
tier gave us fpindle {hanks and cramps. . < 

To Spi'ndle. v.n. [from the noun.] To {hoot into a ^ 

fmall ftalk. # f.v, pr nrn, 

Another ill accident in drought is the fpindhng o ^ 

which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common > 
much as the word calamity was firft derived from cz 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. 0 f 

When the flowers begin to fpindle , all but one ox . 
the biggeft, at each root, fhould be nipped orr. 

Spi'ndleshaNKE 0, 
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,t-a/iiKED ad). \ fpindle and Jhank.] Having fmall legs. 
^Her lawyer is a little ri«lled,>W/r/ fl «Wgentleman. Aden/. 
t„'»nLFTKEE. n. f. Prickwood. A plant. 

^ „ n.r.lfp'nd Latin.] The back bone. , 

bPI! 'fhc rapier entered his right fide, reaching Within a finger s 
breadth Affine. \ Renan’s Surf,. 

There are who think the marrow or a man, 

Which in the fpine , while be was living, ran ; 

When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
A fnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. < Dr J.l\ 

Cm'vEL. n. f. A fort of mineral. Spinel-vuby is of a bright 
mfv red ; it is fofter than the rock or balofs ruby. JVoodward. 
SpiVet. n.f Ifpinette, French.] A fmall harpfichord, an 

inftrument with keys. # 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet , 

A fiddler mav his fortune get. Swift. 

Spini feROUS. adj. [fpina tsndfero , Latin.] Bearing thorns. 

Spi'nneR. n f [from Jpin.] 

One (killed in fpinning. 

A pra&ifed /pinner {hall fpin a pound of wool worth two 
{hillings for fixpence. Graunt. 

2. A warden fpider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving fpiders come not here: 

Hence you long leg’d fpinners , hence. Shakefpeare. 

Spinning Wheel, n.f. [from fpin.] The wheel by which, fince 
the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 

My fpinning wheel and rake, 

Let Sufan keep for her dear fitter’s fake. Gay. 

Spinny. adj. I fuppofe fmall, f nder. A barbarous word; 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome Jpinny grafs that will keep it from Raiding in fummer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Spi'nosity. n. f [ fpinofus, Latin.] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briary perplexity. 

Philofophy confided of nought but dry fpinofties , lean no¬ 
tions, andendlefs altercations about things of nothing. Glanv. 
Spi'nous. adj. f Jpinofus , Latin.] Thorny; full of thorns. 
Spi'nster. n.f [from fpin.] 

1. A woman that fpins. 

The fpinjle>s and the knitters in the fun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones; 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2 . [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

One Michael Caffio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field. 

Nor the divifion of a battle knows 

More than a fpirijler. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds fhall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, fpinfler , du¬ 
ring her life. Swift. 

Spi'nstry. n.f [ from fpinfler. ] The work of fpinning. 
Spiny, adj. [fpina, Latin.] Thorny; briary; perplexed; 
difficult; troublefome. 

The firft attempts are always imperfe< 5 l; much more in fo 
difficult and fpiny an affair as fo nice a fubjeft. Dighy. 

Spi'racle [ fpiraculum, Latin.] A breathing hole ; a vent; 
a fmall aperture. *§ 

Mott of thefe fpiracks perpetually fend forth fire, more or 
kfs. Woodward. 

Spiral, adj. [fpira/e, Fr. from fpira, Latin.] Curve; wind¬ 
ing; circularly involved. 

The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in fpi- 
ral lines from the tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
fyftole of the heart is a mufcular conftridlion, as a purfe is 
{hut by drawing the firings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep ? 

In fpiral tracls why through the zodiack creep ? Blackmore . 
1 he inteftinal tube affedls a ftraight, inftead of a fpiral cy- 
^ nc ^ er * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Spi rally, adv. [from fpiral] In a fpiral form. 

1 he fides are compofed of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly ox fpi rally from bafe to tip. Rayon the Creation. 

i’I RE. n.f [fpira, Latin; fpira, Italian; fpira, Swedifh.] 

*• A curve line ; any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl; a 
twift; a wreath. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ere£fc 
A mid It his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Iloated redundant. Milton. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god. 

Sublime on radiant Jpircs be rode. Dryden. 

Air feems to conlitt of fpi res contorted into fmall fpheres’ 
through the interdict's of which the particles of light may free- 

/ * s the fubftance of the fpires beino- very 

‘mail in proportion to the {paces they take up. Cheyne 

2 - Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid, fo called per¬ 
haps becaufe a line drawn round and round in lefs and lefs 
circles, would be a fpire ; a fteeple. 

With glift’rmg^/m and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

He cannot make one fpire of grafs more or lefs than he hath 

Hale's Orig . of Mankind. 


made. 
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Thefe pointed fpires that wound the ambient (ky, ■ , 
Inglorious change ! fhall in deftiudtion lie. 1 

1. The°top or uppermoft point. 

*Twere no lefs than a tradiicement to nlence, that 

Which to the fpire and top of praifes vouch’d, 

Wou’d feem but modeft. Shakefpeare. 

To Spire, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhoot up pyramidically. ^ 

It will grow to a great bignefs; but it is not fo apt tojpve 
up as the other forts, being more inclined to branch into 
arms Mortimer's Hufbandrj. 

2. [Spiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in ufe. Spenfer. 

SPI'RIT. n.f. [fpiritus, Latin.] 

1. Breath; wind in motion. T : 

All purges have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which 
the principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach. Baton. 

The balmy fpirit of the weftern breeze. 

2 . [Efprit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance. 

Spirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do fubfift. LoUe. 

I fhall depend upon your conftant friendship ; like the trult 
we have in benevolent fpirits, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. ' Pope . 
She is a fpirit ; yet not like air, or wind; 

Nor like the fpirits about the heart, or brain ; 

Nor like thofe fpirits which alchymifts do find. 

When they in ev’ry thing feek gold in vain; 

For Ihe all natures under heav’n doth pafs, 

Being like thofe fpirits which God’s bright face do fee^ 

Or like himfelf whofe image once fhe was, 

Though now, alas ! fhe fcarce his fhadow be; 

For of all forms fhe holds the firft degree, 

That are to grofs material bodies knit; 

Yet fhe herfelf is body lefs and free ; 

And though Confin’d is almoft infinite. Dav'es. 

If we feclude fpace, there will remain in the world but 
matter and mind, or body and fpirit. Watts's Logick. 

3. 'I he foul of man. 

The fpirit fhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul. 

Holding th’ eternal fpirit ’gainft her will 

In the vile prifon of afflifled breath. Shakefpeare's K. John. 

4. An apparition. 

They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a fpi¬ 
rit. Luke-axw. 37. 

Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a fpirit in the air. Bacon . 

Whilft young, preferve his tender mind from all impref- 
fioris of fpirits and goblins in the dark. Locke. 

5. Temper; habitual difpolition of mind. 

He fits 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit , to rafe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 

That peculiar law of chriftianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confiders the reftlefs torment 
of a malicious and revengeful fpirit. Tillotfon. 

Nor once difturb their heav’nly fpirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Caefar’s merits. Prior- 

6 . Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 

’Tis well blown, lads ; 

This morning, like the fpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakefpeare. 
Farewel the big war. 

The fpirit ftirring drum, th’ ear piercing fife. Shakefpeare. 

7. Genius ; vigour of mind. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont. 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreaded fovereign I recount. 

By Which all earthly princes fhe doth far furmount. Fa. 

To a mighty work thou goeft, O king. 

That equal fpirits and equal pow’rs fhall bring. Daniel. 

A wild Tartar, when he fpies 
A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife. 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his fpirit . Butler . 

_ The nobleft fpirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man¬ 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple* 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit. 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find. 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the rriind. Pope. 

8. Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or intelle£lual. 

You were us’d 

To fay extremity was the trier tif fpirits , ’ 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakefp. 
I afk but half thy mighty fpirit for me. Cowley. 

9. Intelle&ual powers diftindl from the body. 

Thefe difeourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the mind 
and fpirit of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven¬ 
tures, that he was tranfported with the thought of it. Clarendone 
Injpint perhaps he alfo law 

Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume, Milton. 

10. Sen- 
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10. Sentiment; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainfaid: 

Your fpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shakefpcare. 

11. Eagernefs ; defire. 

God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a fpirit of building fucceed a fpirit of pulling down. South, 
li. Man of activity ; man of life, fire and enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To flop ti e foreign fpirits, but they come. Shakefpcare 
tj. Perfons diftinguifheJ by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obfolete. 

Such fpirits as he defired to pleafe, fuch would I chufe 
for my judges. Drydcn. 

14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulnefs to the mind ; the 
pureft part of the body bordering, fays Sydenham , on immate¬ 
rially. In this meaning it is commonly written with the plu¬ 
ral termination. 

Though thou didft but jefr: 

With my vex’d fpirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

When I fit and tell 

The warlike feats I’ve done, his fpirits fly out 

Into my ftory. Sbakefpeare's Cymbclinc. 

Alas ! when all our lamps are burn’d, 

Our bodies wafted, and our fpirits Ipent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn’d. 

Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament; 

What can we know, or what can we difeern ? Davies. 

To fing thy praife, wou’d heav’n my breath prolong, 
Infufing fpirits worthy fuch a fong. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfeend my lays. Dryden. 
By means of the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the fpirits fhould be allayed. 

Derham . 

In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With fpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 

Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 

Itfelf unfeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 

The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their fpirits. Swift. 

15. The likenefs ; cfiential qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, becaufe they are commonly made to a defeending 
light, which of all other doth let off mens faces in their 
trueft fpirit. TVotton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the fpirits of things animate are all continued within 
themfelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the fpirits 
have alfo certain feats where the principal do reiide, and where- 
unto the reft do refort; but the fpirits in things inanimate 
are fhut in and cut oft' by the tangible parts, as air in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call fpirit , they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fettled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of fpirit to any 
diHilled volatile liquour. Boyle . 

All fpirits , by frequent ufe, deftroy, and at laft cxtinguifli 
the natural heat of the ftomach. Temple. 

In di (Filiations, what trickles down the fides of the receiver, 
if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is fpirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

19. It may be obferved, that in the old poets fpirjt was com¬ 
monly a monofyllable, being written Jprigbt or Jprite. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

'Fo Spi'rit. v. a. 

1. To animate or actuate as a fpirit. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

2. To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unlefs 
fpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Tempie-. 

Civil diffenfions never fail of introducing and fpiriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift on the Cont. in Athens and Rome. 

Many officers and private men fpirit up and affift thofe ob- 
ftinate people to continue in their rebellion. Swift. 

3. To draw ; to entice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern point of the 
needle varieth toward the land, as being dilpofed and fpirited 
that way, by the meridional and proper hemilphere. Brown. 

The miniftry had him fpirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous perfon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sri'RiTALLY. adv. [from fpiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritally , the other vo¬ 
cally. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Sri'RlTED. adj. [(romfpirit ] Lively; vivacious; full of fire. 
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Dryden’s tranflation of V irgil is noble and fpirited p 

Spi'ritedness. n.f. [from fpirited.] Difpofltion m ml*'. 
mind. of 

He fhowed the narrow fpirited, K Ji, pride, and ignoranr, t 
pedants. 0 Jjly 

Spirit fulness, n.f. [from fpirit and full.] Spriehtlintf 
livelinefs. es > 

A cocks crowing is, a tone that correfponds to fi n ai nfr 
tefting his mirth and fpiritfulnefs. 

Spiritless, adj. [from fpirit] Dejefled; low; deprived^ 
vigour; wanting courage; depreffed. r 01 

A man fo faint, fo fpiritlefs , 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain. Sbakefpeare' s Herr , TV 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, 

Exhaufted, fpiritlefs, affli&ed, fall’ll. Milton's ParadifeLcf} 
Nor did all Rome, grown fpiritlefs fupply J ^' 
A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. jy r j 
Art thou fo bafe, fo fpiritlefs a flavei 1 ^ 

Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. 

Spi'ritous. adj. [from fpirit.] 

1. Refined ; defecated; advanced near to fpirit. 

More refin’d, more fpiritous and pure. 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending:. Mlh*. 

2. Fine; ardent; active. 

Spi'ritousness. n.f. [from fpiritous.] Finenefs and a&ivity 
of parts. * 

They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and fpiriteufnefs 
of the liquor, did, before they broke, lift up the upper furface 
and for a moment form a thin film like a fmall iiemlfphere! 

Bode, 

Spiritual, adj. [fpirituel, Fr. from fpirit,] 

j. DiftincI from matter ; immaterial; incorporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the fpiritual eflence of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repei cuffion fhould be created by 
like inftruments with the original found. Bacon, 

Both vilibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo¬ 
real fubftance into their mediums, but only carry certain /pi- 
ritual fpecies. Bacon. 

All creatures, as well fpiritual as corporeal, declare their 
abfolute dependence upon the firft authur of all beings, the 
only felf-exiftent God. Bentley 

2 . Mental; intellectual. 

The fame difafter has invaded his fpiritua]s\ the paflions re¬ 
bel ; and there are fo nwny governours, that there can be no 



government. 


3. Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only to 
the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more fpirftual and refined 
religion, fpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. Calamfs Sermons, 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; ecclefiaflical. 

Place man in fome publick fociety, civil or fpiritual. Hooker. 

Thou art reverend, 

Touching thy fpiritual function, not thy life. Shakejptan. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, ' * 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shakefpcare, 

Spiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s affaults. _ Milton, 

The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there a 
more effectual way to forward the falvation of mens fouls, 
than for fpiritual perfons to make themfelves as agreeable as 
they can in the converfations of the world. * wfyf 

Spirituality, n.f. [from fpiritual.] 

1. Incorporeity; immateriality; eflence diftinCt from matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareit unto 
fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all oilier 
the moft fubtile and pure. Ra ttf- 

2. Intellectual nature. ... j 

A pleafure made for the foul; fuitable to itsfMntuahtyy au 
equal to all its capacities. Soutn j Servwn. 

3. [ Spiritual ™, Fr.] ACts independent of the body ; pureai.s 

of the foul; mental refinement. , 

Many fecret indifpofitions and averfions to duty will ea 
upon the foul, and it will require both time and clofe applM 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as fhalNilp e 1 
for the fpiritualities of religion. South s 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiafticic. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians 
the fpiritualities , during the vacancy of a blfhopricic. i l Jt 

Spi'ritualty. n. f. [from fpiritual.] Ecclefiaflical cc). 

We of the fpiritualty 

Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty fum, ^ 

As never did the clergy at one time. yf G 0 y 

Spiritualization, n.f [from fpiritualize.] 

. fpiritualizing. . , Tore- 

To Spiritualize v.a. [fpiritualifer, Fr. from/pij-l m 
fine the intelleCF ; to purify from the feculencies of the w ^ 
This would take it much out of the care of the m ^ 
fpiritualize and replenifb it with good works. jf 
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W e be Yin our furvey from the loweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afeend ro our more fpirdualized felves. _ Glanvilie. 

As to the future glory in which the "body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages--*) corruption, muft be 
ralcined and fpiritualized, and thus be clothed upon with 

alorv. . Decay °f Pidy ' 

b If man will a& rationally, he cannot admit any competition 

between a momentary fatisfa&ion, and an eyerlafling bappi- 
nefs as great as God can give, and our Jpiritua'.ized capa¬ 
cities receive. Sermon 

Spiritually, adv. [from fpiritual] Without corporeal 
groffnefs; with attention to things purely intellectual. 
b In the fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than 
other perfons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex¬ 
cellent ftate. ^ Taylor's Rule of holy Living. 

Spiri'tuous. adj. [fpiritueux , Fr. from fpirit.] . 

1. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and aCIivity of parts. 

More refin’d, more fpirituous and pure. 

As to him nearer tending. Milton. 

The moft fpirituous and moft fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the aCtion of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid ; airy. 

It may appear airy and fpirituous, and fit for the welcome 
of chearful giiefts. TVotton s Architecture. 

Spirituo'sity. [fromfpirituous.] The quality of be- 

Spirituou'sness. ) ing fpirituous; tenuity and activity. 

To Spirt, v. n. [ fpruyten , Dutch, to fhoot up, Skinner ; 
fpritta, Swedifli, to fly out. Lye.] To fpring out in a fud- 
den ftream; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo that it fpirt- 
eth when the ftopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

To Spirt, v. a. fo throw out in a jet. 

When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for {belter to his woqted caves, 

His finny flocks about their Ihepherd play. 

And rowling round him, fpirt the bitter fea. Dr)den. 

When rains the paffage hide, 

Oft the loofe ftones fpirt up a muddy tide 

Beneath thy carelefs foot. Gay. 

ToSpi'rtle. v. a. [A corruption of fpirt.] Todiflipate. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diflipated and fpirtled into the circum¬ 
ambient fpace, was it not kept together by this noble contri¬ 
vance of the Creator. Derham's Bhyftco-TIdeology. 

SpFry. adj. [from fpire.] 

1. Pyramidal. 

Wafte Tandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 

Tho fpiry firr, and fhapely box adorn. Pope's ATeffiah. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows ffied a folemn light; 

T hy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope . 

2 . Wreathed; curled. 

Hid in the fpiry volumes of the fnake, 

I lurk’d within the covert of a brake. Dryden, 

Spiss. adj. [ fpiffus , Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 

From his modeft and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, iffued 
this fpifs and denfe, yet poliflied; tiiis copious, yet concife 
treatde of the variety of languages. Brerewood. 

0P1 ssitude. n.f. [from fpiffus, Latin.] Groffnefs; thicknefs. 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the fooner; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
Rnd make it lafting, yet they caft up fome fpifftude. Bacon . 
f Hbdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 

fpiffatmg. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

,T* LrP^an, Saxon; fpit, Dutch ; fpeda, Italian.] 
the fi°^ ^ l0n ^ ° n meat is driven to be turned before 

, T . A goodly city is this Antium; 

is I that made thy widows: then know me not, 

, “ that th y wives with /pits, and boys with ftones 
In puny battle flay me. Sbahfpeare s Corhhnus. 

t Hey may be contrived to the moving ot fails in a chimney 

ofT/fv‘ he m °“ 0n ° f Wh ‘ ch ma 7 , b= a PP lied to the turning 

\\r cd Ibilkinds Mathematical Maoick 

With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, “ 

Contriving for the pot and Jpit. S-mlft 

Whe deP L h ° f Car ,‘ h - aS ‘ S P ‘ erCed by 0ne aa!on of the Ppade-* 
theMAW ea t ? Wa(hed fr0m the quick, face it ^witli 

To Spit ffpTN OUt ° f the ditch - Mortimer. 

[fromih^un ] ><S Pa “‘ Clple Paff - /pitted. 

l% P u t upon a fpit. 

I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 
Pon a rapier’s point. Sbakefpeare's Romeo and Julia . 
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2. To thru ft through. 

I fpitted frogs, I crufh’d a heap of emmets. Dryden. 
To Spit. v. a. [fporcan, Saxon; fpyttcr , Danifh.] To eject 

from the mouth. 

A large mouth, indeed. 

That fpits forth death, and mountains, rocks and Teas. 

Shake/pro re’s King John . 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The ftxth part of his fubftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakefpcare . 

To Spit. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moiftureof the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will fpit, Shak.fp, 
I dare meet Surrey, 

And fpit upon him whilft I fay he lies. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

You fpit upon me laft Wednefday, 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day. Shakefp ear es Merch. of Venice, 
The watry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits; but they come. Shakefpeare. 
Hefpat on the ground, made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. John ix. 6. 

A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu¬ 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring hcrfelf a Chriftian, fpit in 
the judge’s face. South. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even fpit at him, were 
it not for fear he fhould fomething more than fpit at them. 

South's Sermons. 

Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the fnuff till 
the candle goes out. Swift's Rules for the Servants. 

Spi't tal. n.f. [Corrupted from hgpital,] A charitable foun¬ 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a fpittal fermon , and rob 
not the fpittal. 

To Sp/tchcock. v. a. To cut an eel in pieces and roaft him. 
Of this word I find no good etymology. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel. 

Or garniflies his lamb with Jpiuhcockt eel. King. 

SPITE, n.f. [fpijt, Dutch; defpit , French.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence. 

This breeding rather fpite than fhame in her, or, if it were 
a fhame, a fhame not of the fault, but of the repulfe, fhe did 
thirft for a revenge. Sidney . 

Bewray they did their inward boiling fp;te 9 
Each ftirring others to revenge their caufe. Daniel. 

Done all to fpite 

The great Creator; but their fpite ftill ferves 

His glory to augment. Milton's Paradife Lofl . 

Be gone, ye criticks, and reftrain your fpite , 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. Spite of or In Spite of Notwithftanding; indefianceof. 
It is often ufed without any malignity of meaning. 

Bleffed be fuch a preacher, whom God made ufe of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me mjpiteof the world, the devil, 
and myfelf. 

In fpite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 

For thy lov’d fake, fpite of my boding fears, 

1 11 meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe . 

My father’s fate. 

In fpite of all the fortitude that fhines 

Before my face in Cato’s great example. 

Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addif Cato. 

In J'pite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 

ry, * Arbuthnot. 

1 o Spite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mifehief; to treat malicioufly; to vex; to thwart ma¬ 
lignantly. 

a/t div [ )rced > wronged, /pighted, flain, 

1 ■?, deteftable , dealb ■ b y ‘bee. Sbah/pearel 

111 tacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

„ Vtm a , r . aven ’ s beart with ‘ n a dove - Shake/peare. 

2. 1 o fill with fpite; to oftend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the fight of 
Zelmane, who, more fpited with that cqurtefy, that one that 
did nothing fhould be able to refift her, burned away with 

choler any motions which might grow out of her own Tweet 
difpofltion. , 

Darius, fpited at the magi, endeavoured to abolifh not onfy 
their learning but their language. Tern le 

SpTteful adj. [fpite and^ full.] Malicious; malignant. ' 

Jews were the deadlieft and fpitefullefl enemies of 
Chnftianity that were in the v/orld, and in this refpea their 
orders to be fhunned. 1 zi 

All you have done /W * 

Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spishtful and wrathful. Shake r MaeUih 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing of a man 
upon a belief of his utter ufeleHhefs, and a /W/r/,!er dea™u? 
t^ngage the reft of the world in ’the fi^g 'eteTof 

ppz/pitiful flars have filed their venom dtnf 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 

2+ U Spi'tekully' 
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Spitefully, adv. [from fpitcful.] Malicioufly; malignantly. 
Twice falfe Evadne, Jpitefully forfworn ! 

That latal beaft like this I vvoufd have torn. Waller . 

Vancfi'a fat, 

Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat, 

Further than fometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down; 

At laft fhe Jpitefully was bent 

To try their wifdom’s full extent. Swift. 

Spi'tefulness. n.f. [from fpiteful. ] Malice; malignity; 
defire of vexing. 

It looks more lik efpitefulnefs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
fearch after truth. Keil againft Burnet. 

Spi tted, adj. [from fpit.] Shot out into length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 
may be brought again to be more branched. Bacon. 

Spi'tter. n.f. [from J t pit .] 

1. One who puts meat on a fpit. 

2. One who fpits with his mouth. 

3. A young deer. - Ainfioorth. 

Spi'ttle. n.f. [Corrupted from bfpital , and therefore better 

written fpital , or fpittal, ] Hofpital. It is Hill retained in 
Scotland. 

To the fpittle go. 

And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Crdlid’s kind. Shake/ H. V. 
This is it 

» hat makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the fpittle houfe, and ulcerous fore?. 

Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th’April-day again. Sbakefp. Timon. 

Cure the fpittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 

Spi'ttle. n.f [ ypoerlian, Saxon. J Moifture of themouth. 
The faliva or fpittle is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 

M^nas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 

And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head; 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew. 

But churn’d like fpittle from the lips they flew. Dryden. 
The fpittle is an aXive liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood : it is faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

A genius for all ftations fit, 

Whofe meaneft talent is his wit; 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rafcal ftatefman’s fpittle. Swift. 

Spi't venom, n.f. [ fpit and veno?n.~\ Poifon ejeXed from the 
mouth. 

The fpitvenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splanchno'logy. n.f [ fplanchnologie, French; a-n-Xoly^cx. and 
A c e y<& , .~\ A treatife or defcription of the bowels. Did?. 
To SPLASH, v. a. [plajka, Swedifh. They have both an affi¬ 
nity with plaf. ?.] To daub with dirt in great quantities. 
Spla'shy. adj. [from fplajh.] Full - of dirty water; .apt to 
daub. 

Spla'yfoot. adj. [ fplay or difplay and foot. ] Having the foot 
turned inward. 

Though flill fome traces of our ruftick vein. 

And fplayfoot verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

Spla'ymouih. n.f [fplay and mouth .] Mouth widened by 
defign. 

All authors to their own defeXs are blind: 

Hkd’ft thou but Janus-like a face behind. 

To fee the people when fplaymouths they make. 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. n.J. [ fplen , Latin.] 

1. The milt; one of the vifcera, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. It is fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
fhort ribs, you may conclude the fpleen wounded. Wijeman. 

2 . Anger; fpite; ill-humour. 

If fhe mull teem. 

Create her child of fpleen , that it may live 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Sbakefpeare. 

Charge not in your fpleen a noble perfon. 

And fpoil your nobler foul. Sbakefpeare. 

Kind pity checks my fpleen-, brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to iftiie, which fwell my eye-lids. Donne. 

All envy k d ; but the Theftyan brethren fhow’d 
The leaft rcfpeX; and thus they vent their fpleen aloud : 

Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain. 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain. Pope, 

3 . A fit of anger. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

That, in a jpleen , unfolds both heav’n and earth; 

And, ere.a man hath power to fay, behold! 

'1 he ; aws of darknefs do devour it up. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 

Spleen , vapours, and fmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
Bodies chang’d to recent forms by fpleen > M 


S P L:- 

Sple'ened. adj. [from fpleen.] Deprived of the fpleen 
Animals fpleened grow falacious. * ;V 

Sple'enful. adj. [fpleen and/*//.] Angry ; .peevifh-Tu f 
melancholy. " 3 tUu ‘i 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter.up and down • 

Myfelf have calm’d their fpleenful mutiny. 'sbak H VT 

The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupply’d ’ ‘ ' * 

Now long to execute their fpleenful will. ' £ , 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-ham? ?* 
fea, the whiffling of the wind is better mufick to cLjf. j 
minds than the opera to the fpleenful. ‘ 

Sple'enless. adj. [from Jpleen.] Kind; gentle- mild rlf' 
folete. % Ub * 

Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The fyren’s ifle; aj (jfjecnlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Qhah 

Sple'enwort .n.f [fpleen and wort.] Miltwafte. A S' 
The leaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern ; but the n ; 
nuke are eared at their bafts. Miller. P n ’ 

Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftick band 
A branch of healing fpleenwort in his hand. ’ p . 

Sple'eny. adj. [from jpleen. Angry; peevifh. 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deferving; yet I know her for 
A fpleeiiy Lutheran, and not wholfome to 
Our caufe. _ Sbakefp. Henry VIII, 

Sple'ndent. adj. [ fplendens, Latin.] Shining; glofly; havin? 
luftre. ’ 5 

They afligned them names from fome remarkable qualities 
that is very obfervable in their red and fplendent planets. Brown. 

Metallick fubftanccs may, by reafon of their great denlity' 
refled all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
fplendent as it’s poffible for any body to be. , Newton 

SPLENDID. adj. [ fplendide , Fr. fplendidus , Latin.] Showy- 
magnificent; fumptuous ; pompous. 

Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our flate 
Of fplendid vaflalage. Milton. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous colonade: 

Faff by his fide Pififfratus lay fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

Sple'ndidly. adv. [from fplendid :] Magnificently; fump- 
tuoufly; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it look fplendidly , yet when you 
handle it on all fides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 

You will not admit you li we fplendidly, yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 

How he lives and eats. 

How largely gives, how fplendidly he treats. Dryden: 

He, of the royal {fore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
Of fweet repofe. Philip!. 

Sple'ndour. n.f. [fplendeur, French; fplen dor, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; power of fhining. 

Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if there be 
a little repercuflion; for a looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, 
looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The dignity of gold above filver is not much; th $ fplen- 
dotir is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, as in cloth of 
filver. k Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 

The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain Jplendour or 
fhining in the eyes, with a little moifture. Arbuthnot. 

2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an efteem and reverence to them, 
than by firft procuring it to himfelf by fplendour of habit and 
retinue. South's Sermons. 

’Tis ufe alone that fanXifies expence, 

And fplendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. P°p e > 

Sple'netick. adj. [ fplenetique, French.] Troubled with the 
fpleen ; fretful; peevifh. 

Horace purged himfelf from thefe fplenetick reflexions in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter filently lowers, t’other fteals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a jp.lene- 
tick. Tailor. 

You humour me when I am Tick ; 

Why not when I am fplenetick f Pope* 

Sple'nick. adj. [ fplenique, French ; fplen, Latin.] Belonging 
to the fpleen. 

Suppofe the fpleen obftruXed in its lower parts and fpknbk 
anch, a potent heat caufeth the orgafmus to boil. Harvey. 

The fplenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open 
into the trunks of the fplenick veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Sple'nish. adj. [from Jpleen.] Fretful; peevifh.] 

Yourfelves you muft engage, 

Somewhat to cool your fplenif.') rage. 

Your grievous thirft, and to afl'wage, 

That firft you drink this liquor. D raj tan. 

SfleVitiY£- 
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Splenitjve. adj. [from fpleen.] Hot; fiery; pafllonate. Lot 
in ufe. 

Take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not J'plcnitive and ralh, 

Yet I have in me fomething dangerous. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Splent. n. f [Or perhaps fplint ; fpinella, Italian.] 

Splents is a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfible fwelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the {hank-bone, and when it 
grows big fpoils the ftiape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle fplent ; but when there is another oppofite to 
it on the outfi.de of the ihank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned fplent. Barrier's Dift. 

To Splice, v. a. [fplifjsn, Dutch ; plico, Latin.] To join the 
two ends of a rope without a knot. 

Splint, n.f. [ Jpl/nter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood or other 
matter ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fct in its 
place. 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed fplinis, which 

not only kept the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 

fome are made of tin, others of fcabbard and wood, fowed up 

in linnen cloths. Wijeman s Surgery. 

To Splint. 1 r r .1, t 

^ r, / „ >v. a. \ from the noun. J 

To Spli nter. ) L J 

1. To fecure by fplints. 

This broken joint intreat her to fplinter , and this crack of 
your love fhall grow ftronger than it was before. Shak. Othello. 

2. To fhiver; to break into fragments. 

SPLINTER, n.f [fplinter, Dutch?] 

1. A fragment or any thing broken with violence. 

He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the fplinters of 
Montgomery’s ftafF going in at his bever. Bacon. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d againft them flie; 

Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall. 

And fome by aromatick fp'inters die. Dryden. 

2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
fmali Itringy parts of roots, fpread out in a round flat form, 
and fo bound together with a fplinter hoop, and ftren^thened 
with fmali bars on both fides. Grew's JIAufsum. 

To Splinter, v. n. [from the noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 

To SPLI 1 . v. a. pret. fpht. [ fpletten, fplittcn, Dutch.] 

1. To cleave ; to rive; to divide longitudinally in two. 

Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart; 

Do’t not, thou fplit'fl thine own. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Mine own tongue fplits what it fpeaks, Sbakefpeare. 
That felf-hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 

Split ted the heart. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

vV er’t thou ferv’d up two in one difh, the rather 
T o flit thy fi re i n to a d o u ble father ? Cleaveland. 

^ When cold Winter J'plit the rocks in twain, 

Le ftript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. Dryden 

A fkuli fo hard, that it is aimoft as eafy to fplit a helmet of 
ir °’\^ t0 ™ k ? a . f ™&ure in it. R ay on the Creation. 

1 nis ei.ort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it fplits 
ana tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it fome 

, ' IVoodward. 

2 . I o divide; to part. 

Their !o»ick: has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
the.r metaphyficks the (kill of fplitting an hair, of diftintuilh- 
mg without a difference. TVatn's Improv. of the Mnd. 

One and the fame ray is by refraaion difturbed, (battered, 
dilated, and fplit. and fpread into many diverging rays. Neu,t 
he mftanett Luther’s fenfuafity and difobcdie.ice; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more foiemn 
(hew he^/.ir em into twenty. Atterbury. 

Uh, would it pleafe the gods to fplit J 

Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 

Lo age could furnifh out a pair 
Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 

With half the luftre of your eves, 

, T,'* 5 alf . >’ our , wit > you'- years, and fize. Swift. 

7,. To dafh and break on a rocl^. ^ 

God’s defertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in 

T hofe who live by ftior.es, with joy behold^ ^ 

■ Some wealthy vefi'el fplit or ftranded 5 . 

A ndf i r °^ the r ° C n S leap down for ^'Pwreck’d gold. 

And feek the tempefts which the others fly. & n rxden 

4 . To divide ; to break into‘difcord. 7 >■ 

In ftates notorinufly irreligious, a fecret and 1 

is out b s Sermons. 


c »es with fruftration and a curfe 
Split. v . v . 


'■ T at Urftin mP d f i M crack; to fuffer difruption. 

Sealed S eXCCedi " S hard afunder by 

What is’t to me, 
ho never fail on her unfaithful fea. 


con- 

Boyle. 
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If ftorms arife and clouds grow black, 

If the maft fplit, and threaten wrack ? Dndrr 

The road that to the lungs this ftore tranfinits. 

Into unnumber’d narrow channels fplits. 'Blackmon 

Each had a gravity would make you fplit. 

And fhook his head at M—y as a wit. Pope 

2. To be broken againft rocks. 

After our ftlip did fplit , 

When you, and the poor number fav’d with you* 

Hung on our driving boat. Sbakefpeare 

Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe of lover: 
clail y fplit, and on which the politician, thealchymift, and pro- 
jeXor are caft away. Add fan's Sped! at or, 

The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo ftrong that 
we were driven dirc&ly upon it, and immediately fplit. Gulliv , 
SplFtter. n.j\ [from J'plit ] One who fplits. 

How ftiould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 

ThofeJphtters of parlous in funder ftiould burft 1 Sivift. 
Splu'tter. n.f. Buftle ; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL, v.a. [/polio, Latin ; fpol'ier, fYench.J 

1. To rob ; to take away by force. 

Ye took joyfully the Jpoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Heb « 
This mount 

With all his verdure /poll'd, and trees adrift. Milton: 

2 . To plunder; toftripof goods. 

Yielding themfefves upon the Turks faith, for the fafeguard 
ol their liberty and goods, they were moft injurioufly /polled 
of all that they had. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Thou ftialt not gain what I deny to yield. 

Nor reap the harveft, though thou jpo l'jl the field. Prior. 

My fens their old unhappy fire defpife, 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope. 

3. To corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. [This is properly 
fpill, ypillan, Saxon.] 

Beware left any man fpoil you, through philofophy and vain 

deceit -. Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride fpoils many graces. Taylor. 

To Spoil. v. n. 

1. To praXice robbery or plunder. 

England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

They which hate us fpoil for themfelves. Pf xliv. 14. 

2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bufihels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to look that he 
ufed them before they /polled, elfe he robbed others. Locke 
Spoil, n.f /folium, Latin.] 

1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from 
an enemy ; plunder ; pillage; booty. 

The cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword ; 
for I have loaden me with many J'poils, 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Sbakefp. Hen. VI 
Where the cleaver chops the heifer’s fpoil. 

Thy breathing noftril hold. Gay's Trivia, 

2. 1 he act of robbery; robbery; wafte. 

The man that hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagemsj and fpoils. Shahfpeare. 

Lro and fpeed! 

, CmTum C ion and7?, r' 7, r" d rUi " are S ain ' MUt ' Parad - Ctfi. 

3. Corruption; caufe of corruption. J 

^ Company, villainous company, hath been the fpoil of 

4 - The flough; the cad-off Ikin of a ferpent. Shai ^ ai ‘- 
be oT S ’ thC ra ‘ her f ° r thC caftin S of their>, 7 , live’till they 

Spo'iler. n.f. [hamfpoil.] Bacon ' 

1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

-p. ‘TSj? ru ‘ n °f * ler manners Rome 
Noth fufter now, as fhe’s become 

Loth her own fpoiler and own prey. Ben. Jchnf. Catiline 
and affertX 6 ’ XT f T 3 nat '° n ’ concerns hfelf to own 

c™, , fm , K „, , ta ,, hm . ti.S'SfZT 

To wa fte; topIunder) outof meer com ’ o ^ ? con< I uer > 

c it humanity that prompts you on ? 

Jppy for us, and happy for you fpdlers, 

Had your humanity ne’er reach’d our world F J pur^ 

2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. * ' PMi P' 

Spoilful adj. [fpoil and_ full.] Wafteful; rapacious. 

T-i bjavi . n S 111 battle vanquifhed 

ofefpotlful PiXs, and ftvvarmingEafterlings 
Long time in peace his realm eftabliihed g ’ p n • & 

Spoke, n f [ rpara> Saxon . f peich Ge ‘ , 

wheel that palTes from the nave to the fSly J 1 h 9f a 
. _ All you gods, • ■ . 

lit general fynod take away her power • 

AnX M k K J prjhs and fellie s Yher w h ee | 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’rr. She* 
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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach 5 

The /pokes , we are by Ovid told, 

Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 

Spoke. The preterite of jpeak . 

They /poke beft in the glory of their conqueft. Sprat. 

Spoken. Participle pafiive of [peak. 

Wouldft thou be fpoken for to the king ? 2 Kings iv. r 3. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viva voce, in fpoken language. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Spo'kesman. n. f [/poke and man. J One who fpeaks for 
another. 

’Tis you that have the reafon. 

•—To do what ? 

—To be a fpokefman from madam Silvia: Shakefpeare. 

He fhall be thy fpokefman unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v . a. [jpolio , Lat.] To rob ; to plunder. Didl. 

Spoliation, n.f [fpoliation, French; fpoliatio, Latin.] The 
a£t of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure £2? faflo, 
and fometimes de fa/ 3 o, and not de jure ; as when a man fuf- 
fers a fpoliation by his own act. Aylijfe’ s Parergcn. 

Spo'ndee. n.f [fpondce, French ; fpbndaus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long; fvllables. 

p J 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the Rone, 
and the thriving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with fpondees , and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo'ndyle. n f. [(T7rovJ'vA^ J ; fpondile , Fr. fpondylus, Latin.] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubRance, 
without any fpondyles, procefies, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE, n. f. [fpongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubRance fup- 
pofed by fome the nidus of animals. If is remarkable for 
lucking up water. 

Sponges are gathered from the Tides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. Bacon. 

They opened and wafhed part of their fponges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like fponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. L’Ef range. 

To Sponge, v.a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradiction, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifh neceflarily to be fpungcd 
out. Hooker. 

To Sponge, v. n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honefly ; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common fmell-feaR, that fpunges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L’Ejlrange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feek, 

To fpungc a breakfafl once a week. Swift. 

Spo'nger. n.f [from fponge.'] One who hangs for a main¬ 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
.and fpungers. L’ Ejlrange. 

Spo'nginess. n.f. [from fpongy.] Softnefs and fulnefs of ca¬ 
vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain : a very fit ciflern, becaufe of their fponginefs. Harvey. 

Spo'ngious. adj. [ fpongicux , French; from fponge.] Full of 
fmall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpongcous , and contain an 
oleaginous fubRance in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Ckey. 

Spongy, adj. [from Iponge.] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interflitial holes. 

The lungs are the moR fpongy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ableR to contraCt: and dilate itfelf. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

' The body of the tree being very fpongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s fpungy veins the ocean finks, 

Thofe rivers to replenifli which he drinks. Denham. 

Return, unhappy fwain ! 

The fpungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain.' Dryden. 

Her bones are all very fpongy , and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 

2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 

When their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt. Shakefp. 

Sponk. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire : as, any fponks will 
ye buy ? Touchwood. 

Spo'nsal. adj. [ fponfalts , Latin.] Relating to marriage. 

Spo'nsion. n.f [fponfio^fj&vn.] The ait of becomingfurety 
for another. 


s p ° ; m 

Spo'nsor. n.f. [Latin.] A furety; one who makes a nroniY- 
or gives fecurity for another. 1 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males 
one woman, and in the baptifm of a female child two w 0 ^ 
and one man; and thefe are called fponfors or fureties for 
education in the true Chriftian faith. Aylijffs P a - 
The fponfor ought to be of the fame Ration with the perf *’ 
to whom he becomes furety. \ (,tl 

Sponta'neity. n.f [ fpontancitas , fchqpl Lat. fpontarNue J?*’ 
from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; willingnefs; accord 3 un 
compelled. 

Neceflity and fpontaneity may fometimes meet together f 0 
may fpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceflity and true libert- 
can never. hr and), again}} Haiti 

StriCt neceflity they fimple call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpontaneity not choice are done. D-vd- • 

SPONTANEOUS. adj. [fpontanee, French ; from fpont^Lzt ] 
Voluntary ; not compelled ; aCting without compuliioi/or re- 
Rraint; aCting of itfelf; acting of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot call 
them voluntary, yet I fee them fpontaneous: I have reafon to 
conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical, Halt 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous ; for within them fpbit mov’d 
Attendant on their lord. Milton- 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms fpontaneous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfwering parts fhall Aide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from difficulty, flrike from chance. 

Nature fliall join you, time fhall make it grow. P 0 p gl , 

Spontaneously, adv. [from jpontaneous.] Voluntarily/of 
its own accord. 

This would be as impoflible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and fponianeoufly mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns Jpontancoufy acid, and the curd into checfe as 
hard as a Rone. Ariuthnot on Aliments. 

Sponta'neousness. n.f [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fagadties and inftincts of brutes, the fpontamoufntf of 
many of theib animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexed to and in¬ 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

Stool, n.f [Jpuhl, German ; fpohl, Dutch.] A fmall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon ; a quill. 

To Spoom. v. n. [Probably from Jpume , or foam , as a Blip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam.] 

When virtue fpooms before a profperous gale. 

My heaving wiflies help to fill the fail. Dryden. 

SPOON, n.f. [fpaen, Dutch; fpone , Danifli; fpoonn, Iflandick.J 
A concave veflel with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 
Would’R thou drown thyfelf. 

Put but a little water in a fpoon, 

And it fhall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to Rifle fuch a villain up. Shakefp. King John., 

This is a devil, and no monfier : I will leave him; I have 
no long fpoon. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. Bfyu 

Spo'onbill. n.f. [fpoon and bill.] A bird. 

The flioveller, or fpoonbill ; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a fhovel; but not 
concave like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew’s Mufaun. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quafter in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the 
fpoonbill. Derham’s Pbyfico-Thcclog). 

Spo'onful. n.f [fpoon and/)v//.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in a fpoon. A medica 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prefcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that he take 
fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Ecu on. 

2. Any fmall quantity of liquid. < . , 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of wnic 
the whole body is compofed, and what we take daily f 
pounds, is at leaft of as much importance as of what we ta Ke 
feldom, and only by grains and jpccnfuls. . Arbut ro. 

Spo'onmeat. n.f [Jpoon and meat.] Liquid food; noun 

ment taken with a fpoon. jNr. 

We preferibed a {lender diet, allowing only fpoonfnedts. v * 
Wretched 

Are mortals born to fleep their lives away! 

Go back to what thy infancy began. 

Eat pap and fpoonmeat ; for thy gugaws erv, , v J 

Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. Dryden s Jt 
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Diet mod upon fpoanmeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 
Spoo'nwort, or Scurvygrafs. n. f See Scurv ygr ass. 

Vo Spoon, v. n. In fea language, is when a ffup being un- 
b r foil in a ftorm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put ngit 

before the wind. . ^ u . Bait * 

Sporadical, adj. [<rvo£ochxo<;; fporadique, French.] 

A fboradical difeafe is an endemial di/eale, what in a paiti 
cular feafon affe&s but few people. _ Arbuthnot. 

SPORT, n.f [ Jpott , a make-game, Iflandick.] 

Play diverfion; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 
J ’ Ver looris were fuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 

the Rream of delight. , Sldnsy ’ 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th gods ; 

Thev kill us for their /port. • Shahfpeare’s K. Lear. 

If I fufpeiR without caufe, why then m-ekefport at me ; then 
let me be your jeft. Shakefpeare. 

When their hearts were merry, they find, call lor oamion, 
that he may make us Jport ; and they called for him, and he 

made them [port. XV1 • 2 5 • 

As a mad-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows and death ; 

fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 

I i nfpo'i? , Prov - xxvi ‘ 

The difeourfe of fools is irkfome, and their /port is in the 

wantonnefs of fin. _ Ecclus xxvii. 13. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

Thev had his meflengers in derifion and made a /port of 
his prophets. 1 Pjdr. i 51. 

To make /port with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, bv turning that holy book into raillery, is a di¬ 
rect affront to God. Tiltojfon s Sennons. 

3. That with which one plays. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the J port and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 

Commit not thy prophetick nrnd 
To flitting leaves, the /port of every wind. 

Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

4. Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who fiiould introduce fuch a /port of words upon 
our Rage, would meet with fmall applaufe. Broome. 

5. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fifhing. 

Now for our mountai nfport, up to yon hill. 

Your legs are young. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

The king, who was exceflively affedlcd to' hunting, and 
the /ports of the field, had a great defire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp¬ 
ton court. Clarendon. 

To Sport, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divert; to make merry. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
J\ported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their vi6tory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her jport herfelf 
With that file’s big with. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Againfi whom do ye fpoi t yourfelves ? againfi whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue ? Ijeu Ivii. 4. 

What pretty Rories thefe are for a man of his ferioufnefs to 
fpo’-t himfelf withal! Atterbury. 

Let fuch writers go on at their dearefi peril, and [port them- 
feives in their own deceivings. " Watts. 

2. 1 o reprefent by any kind of play. 

New fpoiting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Exprefling jufily Sappho’s wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar’s more majefiick part. Dryden. 

To Sport, v. n. 

1. Fo play; to frolick; to game; to wanton. 

1 hey /porting with quick glance, 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Larifia, as file /ported at this play, was drowned in the ri¬ 
ver Peneus. Broome's Notes on the Ody/Tev. 

2. To trifle. W J 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jefis, he ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe he/ports with his own life. Till. 
Sportful, adj. [/port and full.] Merry; frolick; wanton; 
ludicrous; done in jefi. 

How with a fportful malice it was follow’d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakefpeare. 
His htghnefs, even in fuch a flight and J'portful damage, had 
a nonle fenfe of juR dealing. Wotton 

Down he alights among the fportful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milt n 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid, V 

He drew his glittering helmet from his head, C 

In which the youth to j'portful arms he led. Dryden. J 
1 hey are no fportful productions of the foil, but did once 
t^ong to real and living filhes ; feeing each of them doth ex¬ 
actly refemble fome other fhell on the fea fhore. Bentley 
A catalogue of this maybe had in AlbericusGentilis ; which 
ecaufe it is too fportful, I forbear to mention. Baker 

fportful.] Wantonly; merrily? 
Wa “‘ Si 
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The otter got out of the river, and in weeded himfelf fo, 
the ladies loft"the further marking of his fportfulnefs. Sidney , 

Sportive, adj. [from /port.] Gay; merry; frolick ; wan¬ 
ton; playful; ludicrous. 

I am not in a fportive humour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? Shakefpeare« 

Is it I 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 
Was’t Riot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of finoky mufkets ? Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends we..i 

While thus the confiant pair alternate faid. 

Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd. 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and Jow they bow d. P,io >6 
We muR not hope whoily to change their original Lem¬ 
pers, nor make the gay, penfive and grave; nor the melan¬ 
choly, fportive, without fpoiling them. Locke. 

No wonder favages or fubje&s Rain, 

Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 

Both doom’d alike for fportive tyrants bled, 

But fubjecls fiarv'd while favages were fed. Pope. 

Spo'rtiveness. n.f [from fpqrtive^] Gaiety; play; wantonnefs# 
Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refufe fportivenefs as freely as I have ? Wahon s Angler. 

Spo'rtsman. n.f. [fport and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manili.us lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chrifiians have their St. Hubert: he fpeaks 
of the conflellation which makes a good fportfman. Aadifon. 

Spo'rtule. n f. [fp or tide, French; J'p-.rtula, Latin.] An alms 3 
a dole. 

The bifhops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the credulous laity. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

SPOT. n.f. [ fpette, Danifh; jpotte , Flemifh.J 

1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 

This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemifh or okj'pot , 

Bereft of light, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long feries of ancefiors fhews the native luflre with advan¬ 
tage ; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leafi 
fpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a difgrace ; a reproach. 

3. I know not wdl the meaning of fpot in this place, unlefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fex. 

Let him take thee, 

And hoifi thee up to the fhouting plebeians; 

Follow his chariot, like the greatefi fpot 

Of all thy fex. Shakefpeare s Antony and Cleopatra . 

4. A fmall extent of place. 

That fpot to which I point is paratfife, 

Adam’s abode, thole lofty {hades his bow’r. Milton. 

He, who with Plato, fliall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth, and thofe 
perifiiing things in it. Locke. 

About one of thefe breathing pafiages is a fpot of myrtles, 
that flourifii within the Ream of thefe vapours. Addifon . 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every part of it with plantations or /pots of 
Bowers. The Guardian. 

He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a fpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

5. Any particular place. 

^ 1 would be bufy in the world, and learn. 

Not like a coarfe and ulelefs dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one J'pot, and rot jufi as 1 grow. Otway , 

As in this grovel took my laR farewel. 

As on this very j'prt of earth I fell. 

So file my prey becomes ev’n here. Dryden. 

Here Adrian fell : upon that fatal fpot 
Oijr brother died. Granville' 

6. Gpon the Spot. Immediately ; without changing place. 
[ Sur le champ.] 

The lion did not chop him up immediately upon the fpot ; 
and yet he was refolved he fiiould not efcape. L’Ejlrange. 

It was determined upon the fpot , according as the oratory- 
on either fide prevailed. Swift. 

Fo Spot, v.a.- [from the noun.] 

1. To mark with difcolorations ; to maculate. 

^ They are polluted oft'rings, more abhorr'd 
I ha n Jpotted livers in the facrifice. Shakefbeart 

^ Have you not feen a handkerchief. 

Spotted with ftrawberries in your wife’s hand ? Shakefpeare 
But lerpents now more amity maintain ; 

From Jpotted (kins the leopard does refrain : C 

No weaker lion’s by a ftrongcr (lain. Tate’s Juvenal. 3 

n counted the patches on both Tides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty ftronger than tile whig; but next 

afrefth^ thewh “ le puppet-fhow was filled with faces Jpotted 
after the wh igg.fh manner. Sp Ltor. 
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2. To corrupt; to difgrace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of 


God’s 


■■■■■■■ ■ , s maintain.--. 

My virgin life, no Jpotted thoughts fhall flain. Sidney. 

The people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apoflles; but at this day it is fpotied with 
many abfurdities. Abbots Dejcript. of the World. 

Spo'tless. adj. [from fpot ] 

1. Free from fpots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; immaculate; pure; un¬ 
tainted. 

So much fairer 

And fpotlefs (hall mine innocence arife. 

When the king knows my truth. Shakefpeare. 

I dare my life lay down, that the queen is fpotlefs 
In th’ eyes of heaven. Sbakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

You grac’d the fev’ral parts of life, 

A fpotlefs virgin, and a faultlefs wife. Waller. 

We fometimes wilh that it had been our lot to live and con- 
verfe with Chrift, to hear his divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his fpotlefs behaviour ; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 
to hi in and his do&rine. Atturbury. 

Eternal funfhine of the fpotlefs mind, 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wifh refign’d. Pope. 

Spo'tteR. n.f. [from /pot.] One that fpots ; one that maculates. 
Spq'tty. adj. [from fpot.] Full of fpots; maculated. 

The moon whofe orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artiffc views 
In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her [potty globe. Milton. 

Srou'sAL adj. [from fpoufe.] Nuptial; matrimonial; conju¬ 
gal ; connubial; bridal. 

There (hall we confummate our fpoufal rites. Shakefpeare. 

Hope’s chad kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead, 
Than fpoufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crafbaw. 

This other in I er prime of love, 

Spoufal embraces vitiated with gold. 

Sleep'll: thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 

Thy fpoufal ornament negledted lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. 


Milton. 


orna- 

Von on jtaljf 




Pope's Odyffcy. 

Srou'sAL .'n.f. [efpouf allies, Yi.fponfalia , Latin.] Marriage; 
nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a fpoufal, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 
Thruft in between the padlion of thefe kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shakefpeare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufali and bid hafte the ev’ning flar. 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp.' Milton. 

The jpo : fals of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feeft were feen. Dryden; 

jfEtherial mufick did her death prepare. 

Like joyful founds of fpoufals in the air: 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE, n. f. [ jponja, fponfus, Latin; efpoufe , French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 

She is of good efteem ; 

Befide fo Qualified as may befeem 

The fpoufe of any noble gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

At once farewel, O faithful fpoufe! they faid ; • 

At once th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips invade. Dryd. 
Spou'sed. adj. [from ti e noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm; fhc /paus'd about him twins 
Her mar; iageable arms. Milton . 

Spou'seless. adj. [from fpoufe.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the fpoufelefs queen with am’rous wiles, 

Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 

Spout, n.f [from fpuyt, Dutch.] 

i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vefiel out of which any thing 
is poured. 

She gafping to begin fome fpeech, her eyes 
Became two fpouts. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unto the 
lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a fiflula orjpout at 
theliead. Pram's Vulgar Err ours. 

If you chance it to lack. 

Be it claret or lack, 

I’ll make this fnout 
To deal it about, 

Or this to run out, 

As it were from a [pout. Ben. Johnfon. 

As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out. 

As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one fpout. Donne. 

In Gaza they couch veflels of earth in their walls to gather 
® wind from the top, and to pals it down in fpouts into 
rooms. _ Bacon. 

Let the water he fed by Tome higher than the pool, and de¬ 
livered into it by fair fpouts , and then difeharged by fome 
equality of bores that it flay little. Bacon. 
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In this fingle cathedral the very fpouts arc loaded with 
ments. 

From filver fpouts the grateful liquors glide 
And China’s earth receives the fmoking tide/ p - 

2. Water falling in a body ; a catarad, fuch as is feen 
hot climates when clouds fometimes difeharge all their ^ 
at once. 

Not the dreadful fpout, 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conftring’d in mats by the almighty fun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s car 
In his defeent, than fhall my prompted fword ^ 

Failing on Diomede. Shakefpea’ es Troilus and Creffda 

The force of thefe motions preffing more in fome places' than 
in others, there would fall not fhowers, but great fpouts or 
cafcades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To Spout, v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence' 
cr in a colledled body as from a fpout. % 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. 

Which here we came to fpout againft your town. Shtiefp, 
I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or fpouteti 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. p am 

She fwiifis in blood, and blood does /pouting throw 
To heav’n, that heav’n mens cruelties might know. Waller. 

Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; 

He twifts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 

He fpouts the tide. Creech. 

To Spout, v. n. To ifiue as from a fpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, which /poutedout of the fide of the hills. Sidaeu 
No hands con’d force it thence, fo fixt it flood, 

Till out it rufti’d, expc-U’d by ftreams of fpeuting blood. Dryd. 
It fpouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 
them, upon the face of the ground. JVoodaaid. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with Jpouting rills. Thomfon'.s Autumn. 

To Sprain, v. a. [Corrupted fromy?>\a/ 7 /. J To ftretchthe li¬ 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 

Should the big laft extend the fhoe too wide, 

The fudden turn may flretch the fwelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle fprc.in . Gas;. 

Sprain, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenlion of ligaments with¬ 
out diflocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with fome fprain at tennis. 

Temple. 

Spraints. n.f. The dung of an otter. Did. 

Sprang. The preterite of fpring. 

Mankind fprang from one common original; whence this 
tradition would be univerfally difFufed. Tilloijon. 

Sprat, n.f. [ fprot , Dutch.] A fmall fea fifh. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 

All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and fpurlings for their houfe. Tvftr. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat , barn, fmelts. Ci;rew. 
To Sprawl, v.n. [fpradle , Danifh; fpartclen, Dutch.] 
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To {druggie as in the convulfions of death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it fpravil ; 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Sbakejpeare. 

Some lie fpraiding on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudlbras. 

To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but upon fprawlirg t d Lug" 
ling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. L'.Ef range. 
Telamon hap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his fafien’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom /prowling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Drydat. 

Hence, long before the child can crawl, . 

He learns to kick, and wince, and fprawl. ri f‘ 

Did the flarsdo this feat once only, which gave beginmn 0 
to human race? who were there then in the world, to °3 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their i 
ties, as they fprawled out of ditches ? Bend'p 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There fprawl'd a while, and fcarce got out, ^ 

All cover’d o’er with flime. .. J 

Spray, n.f. [Of the fame race with Jprit fprout.] 

I. The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits o n fpray. 

And every beaft that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afrefh out of their late difmay, jhfalt' 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. - r 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs lusy/r^'h! 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. - a 'A 
In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put fortq 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root? . Qj ;a help> 
From whence that tender fpray did fweetiy fpring. 

The wind that whiffles through th o fpray’y 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 

And hidden birds with native lays, 

The golden fleep prolong. f The 
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Th- foam of the fea, commonly written fpry. 

1 Winds raife fome of the fait with the fpray. Arbuthnot , 
Tn SPREAD, v.a. [yppeban, Saxon; fpreyden, Dutch.] 

, To extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or fill a largei fpace 

^ He bought a field where hefrad fpread his tent. Gen. xxxiii. 
Rizpa h fpread fackloth for her upon the rock. 2 Sam. xxi. 
Make the trees more tall, more fpread , and more hafty than 
they Ufe to be. _ Bacon's Natural Hi/hry. 

Silver fpread into plates is brought from I arihiin. jet. x, 

4 To cover by extenfion. 

Pier cheeks their freflinefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville , 

* To cover over. _ . 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the goJdlmitii 

fpreadeth it over with gold. Ifa. xl. 19. 

4. To flretch ; to extend. 

* Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shakefpeare. 
I-Ie arofe from kneeiing, with his hand sfpread up to heaven, 

and he blefled the congregation. 1 Kings viii. 54. 

The {lately trees faff Jpread their branches. Milton. 

Deep in a/ich alcove the prince was laid. 

Faff by his fide Pififtratus lay Jfread, 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope. 

5. To publifh ; to divulge ; to difleminate. 

They, when departed, Jpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. > Matth.lx.31. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to diffufe. 

Their courfe thro’ thickeft conftellations held, 

They fpread their bane. Milton. 

To Spread, v.n. To extend or expand itfelf. 

Can any underftand the fpreadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle ? Job xxxvi. 29. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfioa only of their fpread - 
fng and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they fp’ cad much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair. 

And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there. Addifon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end fpreading forth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addifon. 

Spread, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compafs. 

I have got a fine fpread of improveable lands, and am al- 

Addifon. 


Bacon • 


ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. 

2. Expanfion of parts. 

No flo wer hath that fpread of the woodbind. 

Sprea’der. n.f. [from fpread.] 

1. One that fpreads. 

By conforming ourfelves we fhould be fpreaders of a worfe 
infection than any we are likely to draw from Papifls by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2. Publifher; divulger; difieminator. 

If it be a miflake, I defire I may not be accufed for a fpread- 
er of falfe news. Swift. 

Sprent. part, [from fprene , to fprmkle, ypjienjan, yppenan, 
Saxon ; fprengen , Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolete. 

O lips, that kifs’d that hand, with my tears fprent. Sidney. 

Sprig, n.f. [y/brig^ Welfh, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with fpring.] A fmall branch; a fpray. 

The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are defirous to have fome fprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty years; 

While ev’ry fool his claim alledges, 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swift 

Sprig Chrjial. n.f. J * 

In perpendicular fifiures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hex angular column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near the other leflening gradually, till it terminates in a point: 
this is called by lapidaries fprig or rock chryjlal. Woodward. 

Full of fmall branches. 

01 RIGHT, n.f [Conrradhon of/pint, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
ancently written fprete or ftryte-, and fpirlt, as now written, 
was long confidercd in verfe as a monofyllable: this word 
inould therefore be fpelled fprlte, and its derivatives fpriteh, 
Jpriteful ; but cuflom has determined otherwife.] 

!• bpirit; {hade; foul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth difplay 

7 he gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

1 hrough which her words fo wife do make their way, 

1 o bear the mefTage of her /bright. Stenfer 

Forth he called out of deep darknefs dread ^ 

Legions of fprights, the which like little flies, 
hlutt’ring about his ever damned head, 

Awafl whereto their fervice he applies. 

While with heav’nly charity fhe fpoke, 

A flreaming blaze the filent fludows broke; 
a he birds obfeene to forefls wing’d their fliH 
And gaping graves received the guilty fpright. 

Of thefe am I who thy protection claim, 

A watchful fprite. 
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Fairy Epuecn. 


Dryden. 
Pobe, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Prior. 
Pope. 
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2. have- no more to do with 

darknefs than light; yet let but a .iooltfli maid inculcate tlielu 
often on the mind of a child, poffibly he fliall ne’.er be a *<- 

feparate them again. Ucu ' 

2. Power wdiich gives cheerfulnefs or courage. 
y O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’ft us moft immortal fhape to wear. 

Hold thou my heart, eftablifli thou my fprights: 

To only thee my conflant courfe I bear, 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly. 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. Sidney. 

4. An arrow. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called fprights , 
without any other heads fave wood fharpened; which were 
difeharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the fides 
of fhips where a bullet would not. Bason's Natural Hftory . 
To Spright. v. a. To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 

I am fprighted with a fool. Shakefpeare s Cymkc,ine. 

SprFghtful. adj. [ < fpright and^ full-] Lively; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time fliall teach me fpeed.— 

.—Spoke like a fprightful noble gentleman. Shakefpeare , 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating. 

At fight of thee, and bound with Jprightful joys. Otway. 

Spri'ghtfully. adv. [from fprightful.] Brifkly; vigoroufly* 
Norfolk, (frightfully and bold, 

Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shake fp. 
Spri'ghtliness. n.f. [from fprightly ] Livelinefs; brifknels ; 
vigour; gaiety ; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when fhe a<S!s in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with wnat a 
fprightlinefs and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. Addfon. 

Spr/ghtly. adj. [fromfpright.] Gay; brifk; lively; vigo¬ 
rous ; airy ; vivacious,. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 

And fprightly wit and love infpires. 

When now the fprightly trumpet, from afar, 

Plad giv’n the fignal of approaching war. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay : 

Of opening heav’n they lung, and gladfome day. 

The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen. 

To Spring, v. n. Preterite fprung or fprang , anciently fpi ong. 
[ypjunjan, Sax. fpringen , Dutch.] 

1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 

All bleft fecrers, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diflrefs. Shakefpeare . 

'Fo his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a lafting fpring. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to fpring forth. Job xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield Fruit that fprang 
up and encreafed. Mark iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle fprings , to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paflage to the milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 
it; and the teeth ot the young not fprung , are effects of pro¬ 
vidence. R ay% 

3. To proceed as from feed. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves ; 
and in the fecond year that which fpringeth of the fame. 2 Kings, 
Much more good of fin fhall fpring. Milton. 

4. To come into exiftence ; to iflue forth. 

Had’fl: thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They^ never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part. 
And each warm wifh fprings mutual from the heart. Poke. 

5. To arife; to appear. ‘ 

When the day began to fpring , they let her go. fudges. 
To them which lat in the region and fhadow of death, fight 

U P; Matth. iv. 76 , 

6. I o iffue with effedt or force. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expe&ed morn ; 

Oh fpring to light: aufpicious babe be born. 

7. To proceed as from anceftors. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continued ; and what flock he fprings of- 
Tile noble houfe of Marcius. Sbat.Jfur/, Coriolanm. 
Uur L.utAJpr<mg out of Judea. ' Het.vii. ia. 

All thefe 

Shall, like the brethren//»•««£ of dragon’s teeth. 

Ruin each other, and he fall amongfl ’em. Ben. Johnfon . 

Heroes of old, by rapine, and by fpoil. 

In learch of fame did all the world embroil; 


Pope. 
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Thus to their cods* each then ally'd his name, 

This [prang from Jove, and that from Titan came. G rariv. 

8. To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or reafon. 

They found new hope to fpring 
Out of defpair. Ahlton. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, [prang from 
the fame original, and were to defeend by the fame rules. 

Locke. 

Do not blaft my /[ringing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Rowe, 

g. To grow ; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 

At whofe command we perifti and we fpring: 

Then ’tis our b'eft, fince thus ordain’d to die, 

To make a virtue of necefiity. Dryderis Knight's Tale. 

10. To Bound; to leap; to jump. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lip, and ftarts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; ftrait 

Springs out into fait gait, then {fops again. Shah. H. VIII. 

I fprang not more in joy at firft hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firft feeing he had proved himfelf a man. Shake/. 
He called for alight, and fprang in and fell before Paul. Afts. 

When heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again 5 
Then fprung fhe forth, they follow’d her amain. Dryden. 
Afraid to fleep; 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 

She jprung from bed. Dryden. 

Nor lies Ihe long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain. 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be {lain. Dryden. 

See, aw’d l>y heaven, the blooming Plebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes; 

And jpringing from her difappointed arms, 

prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. R’achnore. 

The mountain flag, that fprings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains. 

Nor has a mafter to reftrain his courfe; 

That mountain ftag would Yanoe rather be, 

Than be a Have. Philips’s Briton. 

11. To fly with elaftick power. 

A link of horfehair, that will eafily flip, faften to the end of 
the {tick that fprings. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

12. To rife from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and darnm’d up with gaping creditors, 

"Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
A covey of partridges fpringing in our front, put our in¬ 
fantry in diforder. Addifon. 

jj. To iliac from a fountain. 

I fra el’s fervants digged in the valley, and found a well of 
/bringing water. Gen. xxvi. 19. 

Let the wide world his praifes flng, 

XV here Tagus and Euphrates fpring '. 

And from fhe Danube’s frofty banks to thofe 

Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Rofcomm. 

1To proceed as from a fource. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the jpringing day 
With your dull influence : ’tis for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crajkaw. 

j 5. To {hoot; to iflfue with fpeed and violence. 

Then fhook thefacred (brine, and fudden light 
Sprung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 
The pow’r, behold ! the pow’r in glory {hone, 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 

1 he friendly gods a fpringing gale enlarg’d. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appeared. Tope. 

To Spring, v a. 

1. Toftart; to roufe game. 

Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, 2nd when, and how, and where I chofe. 

Now negligent of fport I he; 

And now, "as other fawkners ufe, _ 

I fpring a miftrefs, fwear, write, iigh, and dye, 

And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. Donne. 

That Jprung the game you were to fet, 

Before you had time to draw the net. __ Hudibras. 

A large cock-pheafant fit fprung in one of the neighbouring 
Woods. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I can fpring any 
rhing; whereas in town, whilft 1 am following one character, 
I am crofted by another, that they pdzzle the chace. Addifon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 

The feent grows warm; he flops, he fprings the prey. Gay. 

2 . To produce to light. 

The nurfe, furpriz’d with fright, 

Starts and leaves her bed, and fprings a light. Dryden. 
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Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would foar 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more* 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou milled. 

To.think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

Thefe truths are not the produCl of thy mind. 

But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy light, 

And reafon faw not, ’till faith fprung the light. Dryden 
He that has fuch a burning zeal, and fprings fuch niiUt" 
difeoveries, muff needs be an admirable patriot. Codie 

5. To mike by ftarting a plank. 

People difeharge themfelves of burdenfome refle&ioij^ as cf 
the cargo of a {hip that has jprung a leak. L’Ejtran-.- 

No more accufe thy pen ; but charge the crime 
On native fioth, and negligence of time : 

Beware the publick laughter of the town. 

Thou fpring (l a leak already in thy crown. £) r ,. 

Whether fhe fprung a leak, I cannot find. 

Or whether fhe was overfet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew {he went. Rrfd 

4. To difeharge a mine. 

Our miners difeovered feveral of the enemies mines, who 
have fprung divers others which did little execution. Tatltr, 

I Jprung a mine, whereby the whole neft was overthrown. 

Addijon’s Spectator) 

5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe fprang a new project, and it was 
advertifed that the crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 
{hewn their zeal againft the pretender. Swift. 

6. To produce haftily. 

7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 

Unbefeeming {kill 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. Thomhn, 
SPRING, n.f [from the verb.] 

j. The feafon in which plants fpring and vegetate; the vernal 
feafon. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing : 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and {bowers 

There had made a lafting Spring. ShakefpjHen. VIII; 
The Spring vifiteth not thefe quarters fo timely as the 
eaftern parts. Caiw. 

Come, gentle Spring , ethereal mildnefs come, 

And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 

Upon our plains defeend. Tkomfotis Spring 

2. An elaftick body; a body which when diftorted has the power 
of reftoring itfeLf to its former ft ate. 

This may be better performed by the ftrength of fome fuch 
fpring as is ufed in watches : this fpring may be applied to one 
wheel, which fhall give an equal motion to both the wings. 

JViikins's Math. Aiogh. 
The fpring muft be made of good fleel, well tempered ; an;, 
the wider the two ends of the fpring {land afunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open. Morons Meek, txa.. 

He that was fharp lighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the fpring of a clock, and upon u .at 
peculiar impulfe its elaftick motion depends, would no doubt 
difeover fomething very admirable. 

3. Elaftick force. , 

Heav’ns, what a fpring was in his arm, to throw . 

How high he held his fliield, and rofe at ev’iy blow. Drjd. 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or 1 o foft as to be voi 0 
elafticity, will not rebound from one another : impenetra 1 ity 
makes them only flop. If two equal bodies meet diret J 
in vacuo , they will by the laws of motion flop where t ey 
meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, unlels t e > e 
elaftick, and receive new motion from their Jpring. * 

The foul is gathered within herfelf, and recovers tnaty/>'/?j> 
which is weakened, when (be operates more in concert.^ 

the body. - • u 

In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any rao\ 

they muft break, or lofe their fpring. . ; . u T { 

4. Any adlive power; any caufe by which motion is pro u 

propagated. . , 

My heart finks in me while I hear him ipeaK, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the firings of life ; 

So much the name of father awes me ftilb [ artie 

Nature is the fame, and man is the fame; nas ^ 
affections and paffions, and the lame jpring* 1 a o ^ vl(Tt 

motion. . 

Our author fhuns by ifiilga tfprings to move ^ 

The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love, dopes *1 _ . 
-5. A leap ; a bound ; a jump ; a violent effort; a l uuu a 
The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke. 

Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with ali bis mW ^ 
And to the neighboring maple wing d his fug c * 

With what a fpring his furious foul brcuce loo , ^ 

And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground. » • ^ ^ 
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6. Aleak; aftart of plank. 

Each petty hand 

Can fteer a fnip becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muft know 
His tides, his current*; howto {hift as fai/s, . 

Where her [brings are, her leaks, and how to flop ’em. 

Ben. fohnfon s Catiline. 

7 A fountain ; an iffue of water from the earth. 

Now flop thy fprings ; my fea fhall luck them dry, 

And fwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Springs on the tops of hilis pafs through a great deal of pure 
earth, with lefs mixture of other waters. Bacons Nat. Hift. 
When in th’ eftedls {he doth the caufes know. 

And feeing the ftream, .thinks where th € fpring doth rife; 

And feeing the branch, conceives the root below: 

Thefe things {lie view's without the body’s eyes. Davies. 

He adds "the running fprings and {landing lakes, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates, 

And fecks his hidden jpring , and fears his nephews fates. Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold fpring water in the midft of 
Winter. Locke. 

• The water that falls down from the clouds, finking into 
beds, of rock or clay, breaks out in fprings , commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

8. A fource; that by which any thing is fupplied. 

To that great fpring, which doth great kingdoms move, 
The facred Jpring , whence right and honour ftreams ; 

Diftilling virtue, fhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia fheds her beams. Davies. 

I move, I fee, I fpeak, difeourfe, and know. 

Though now I am, I was not always fo : 

Then that from which I was, muft be before, 

Whom, as my Jpring of being, I. adore. Dryden. 

Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, from the 
fpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 
and Vanciais. Dryden . 

He has a fecret fpring of fpiritual joy, and the continual 
feaft of a good confcience within, that forbids him to be mi- 
ferable. _ Bentley. 

9. Rife; beginning. 

About the jpring of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houfe. 1 Sa. ix. 26. 

10. Courfe; original. 

The firft fprings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 
are often mean and little. Swift. 

Spring, adv. [from the noun.] With elaftick vLour. 

Before the bull {lie pi&ur’d winged love, 

With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, -as each had been a dove; 

The one his bow and {hafts, the other fpring 
A burning tead about his head did move. 

As in their fire’s newdove both triumphing. Spenfer. 

Spri'ngal. n.f. A youth. ° Spenfer. 

opr inge. gift, [from fpring.] Agin; a noofe which faften ed 
to any elaftick body catches by a fpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own fpnnge, Ofrick, 

1 m juftly kill d with mine own treachery. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 

But neither /fringes, nets, nor fnares employ/ Dryden. 

W iih hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. p ote 

SPRINGER .n.f. [from fpring.] One who roufes game 1 

ffbrinJftfelf. n ' J ' Elafticity; power of re- 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 
body to put themfelvgs into another ftate, the proarefs mav be 
much mo. n fince it was a great while beLfthe 

f the corpufcles of the fteel were fo altered as to make them 
lofe their former fpnnginefs. B / 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elafticity and 

Sp{^NCH^LT CaP!ih f C r t / ' COndenf 1 ti / 0n / ^ Bentley 

the horfe twicbe/up Iih’ kfs! 1 A kmene '' S ^ which 

J? ey,Ve ^ newle S s J lame ones; one would take it 
That never faw them pace before, the fpavin 

Spri'ng rinr^ ft * them ’ **>**$• Henry VUI . 

”' f ' Tide at the new moon ; 

Love, likefpringtides, full and high, 
dwells in every youthful vein ; 

’T-ii Ut Cac ^ ^ 0es l e L fupply, 
ill they quite {hrink in again: 
it a flow in age appear, 

•» .Y rain, and runs not clear T^rv/i • » r 

the^l Pe0P ' E die When them0011 chiefly t™' 

sfizt’ °;pz or r ^ ri rA- 

Woodcocks arrT™{v’ft“' it ; an el ^k noofe.' 
plaft-fh o ° t ferveth for f toteke'them 3 *’ where „ evcr y 
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This is Timon’s laft, 

Who, ftuck and fpangled with }^our flatterieSj 
Waihes it off, and Jpringles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shakefp. Ti??i n of Athens. 

Spri'ngy. adj. [from fpringc.J 
i. Elaftick ; having the power of reftoring itfelf. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringyPxzme^ 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame. 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 

While the tir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, 

To pufh the lazy tide along the vein. Blackm. Creation. 
This vaft contradlion and expanfion feems unintelligible* 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute the mufcles 
may be fmall, the fibres may be ftrong and fpringy. Arbuthnot. 

If our air had not been a fpringy body, no animal could 
have exercifed the very function of refpiration ; and yet the 
ends of refpiration are not ferved by that fpringinefs, but by 
fome other unknown quality. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. [From fpring.'] Full of fprings or fountains. Not ufed. 
Where the Tandy or gravelly lands are fpringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grafs than corn. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

To SprFnkle. v. a. [fprinkelen , Dutch.J 

1. To fcatter; to difpcrfe in fmall maffes. 

Take handfuls of allies of the furnace, and let M.ofes fprinkle 
it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 

2. 'Fo fcatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7, 

3. To befprinkle; to wafh, wet, or dull by fprinkling. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aflurance of 
faith, having our hearts fprinklecl from an evil confcience. Heb. 
Wings lie wore 

Of many a colour’d plume fprinkled with gold. Milton. 

The prince, with living water fprinkl’d o’er 
His limbs and body; then approach’d the door, 

Pofleis d the porch. Dryden s /En. 

To Sprinkle, v. n. To perform the a£l of fcatterin^ in 
fmall drops. 

7 he prieft fhall fprinkle of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
Baptifm may well enough be performed by jprinklmg , or ef- 
fufion of water. Ay life’s Paragon . 

When dext’rous damfels twirl the fprbLllng mop, 

And cleanfe the fpatter’d fifth, and ferub the flairs. 

Know Saturday appears. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Sprit, v. a. [rPJT^an, Saxon ; fpruyten, Dutch.] To 
throw out; to ejea with force. Commonly [pirt. 

7 oads fometimes exclude or fprit out a dark and liquid 
mattei behind, and a venomous condition there may be per¬ 
haps therein ; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown. 

To Sprit. v.,n ._ [yppyrean, Saxon; fpruyten y Dutch.] To 
moot; to germinate; to fprout. 

Sprit, n.f. [from the verb.] Shoot; fprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and fhew the chit or fprit at the root-end of the 

Spri'tsail. n.f {fprit and fail] The fail which belonas to 
the boltfprit-maft. Diet 

Our men quitted themfelves of the fireftiip, by cutting the 
fprttfail tackle off with their ftiort hatchets. ffiifeman. 

Sprite. n.J. [Contracted from fpirit.] Afpirit; an incorpo¬ 
real agent. r 

I he fprit es of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. Poke. 

Spri tefully. adv. [ See Sprightfull y. ] Vigoroufly; 
with life and ardour. 0 } 

a G f Q ;^ n [ fP rit f ul b drew from the darts the corfe, 

o 0 -*" d 1C > bear,n ! t0 Chap,nan's Iliads. 

Sprong. The preterite of fpring. Obfolete. 

Not miftrufting, ’till thefe new curiofities [prong up that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 
time waftefully confumed. Hooke' 

To Sprout, v. n. [ r ppyrcan, Saxon; fpruyten, Dutch.! 

I. \ o moot by vegetation ; to germinate. 

ry whether thefe things in the /fronting do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up • and 
afterwards again, when they are fprouted. g a ™ 

That leaf faded, but the young buds /routed on, which after" 

W We°fi 7 T a ’ r leaVeS ’ BaCm ’ S Natural 

We find no fecunty to prevent germination, having made 

trial ^ grams, whofe ends, cut off have notwithfttnding 

r\i 1 p • • t Drown s Vulgar Errours 

Did Baucis is by old Philemon feen 

7 lth fudd f IeaVCS 0f f P ri ? htl y green. Dryden 
Hence [proutsng plants enrich the plain and wood • ^ 

For phyfick fome, and fome deficr n ’ci for fond Bt 1 

Envy’d Britannia, fturdy as oa[ 

Which on her mountain top (he proudly bears, 

c rrn „ Ud 7 the ax > fprouts againft the ftroke, 

strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior: 

24 Y ' Rub 
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S P IJ 


Rub malt between your bands to get the come o t [fronting 
clean away. Mot tithe s Husbandry. 

2. To (hoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to fprout with moifturc. Bacon. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enliv’ning dull: its head begins to rear, 

And on the afhes fprouting plumes appear. Ticke . 

Sprout, n.f [from the verb. J A (hoot of a vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put fort 1 

, , / Bacon, 

fprouts for a t\mc. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the fiumbering leaves, or taflel d no.n 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte fall about. 

Number my ranks, and vifit every jprout. Milton. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brougnt in the 
tender fprouts of (hrubs; and, after it had tailed, began to eat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Ray on the Creation. 
SPRUCE, adj. [Skinner derives this word from preux, r renew ; 
but he propofes it with hefitation : Junius thinks it comes from 
fpreut ; Cafaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came fpruce.] Nice; trim ; neat without 

elegance. 

The tree 

That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 

Shall be took up fpruce , fill’d with diamond. Donne. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 

. Tho’ fome more fpruce companion thou do’ft meet. Donne. 
Along the crifped (hades and bow rs 
Revels the fpruce and jocund Spring ; 

The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring. Muton. 

I mud not flip into too fpruce a ftyle for ferious matters; and 
yet I approve not that dull inlipid way of writing pra£hfed by 

many chymifts. j °' c * 

He put his band and beard in order. 

The fprucer to accoft and board her. Hudibras. 

He is fo fpruce , that he can never be genteel. Tatter: 

' This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that ragged coat un¬ 
der his livery : can’t he go jpruce and dean ? , Arhutbmt. 

To Spruce, v.n. [from tlie noun.] To drefs with afFedcd 

nestnefs* • 

Spru'cebeer. n.f] [from fpruce, a kind of fir.] Beer tinc¬ 
tured with branches of fir, . . .. 

In ulcers of the kidneys fprucebeer is a good balfamicR. 1 . 
Spru'celeather. n.f. [Corrupted for Pruffian leatherf Ainf. 

The leather was of Bruce. ffyden s Fables. 

Spru'ceness. n.f. [from fpruce.] Neatnefs without elegance. 
Sprung. The preterite and participle paffive of Jpnng. 

Tall Norwav fir, their mails in battle fpent. 

And Englifh oaks, fprung leaks, and planks, reftore. Dryd. 

Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height, _ 

Aloft (he fprung, and (leer’d to I hebes her flight. ope. 
Who fprung from kings fhall know lefs joy than I. Pope. 
Sprunt. n. f. Any thing that is fhort and will not eaiily bend. 

Spud. n.f. A (hort knife. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 

Than flrongeft weeds that grow thefe (tones betwixt. 

My fpud thefe nettles from the (tones can part, 

No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. hwijt. 

Spu'llers of Tarn. n.f. Are fuch as are employed to fee that 
it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. 

SPUME, n.f. [fpuma, Latin.] Foam; froth. 

Materials dark and crude, 

Of fpirituous and fiery fputne , ’till touch d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they (hoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. Milton. 

Waters frozen in pans, after their diflolution, leave a troth 
and fpume upon them, which are caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 
To Spume, v. n. [fpumo, Latin.] To foam ; to froth. 
Spu'mous. ladj. [ Jpumeus , Latin; from the noun.] Irothy; 

Spu'my. S foamy. , . , 

The caufe is the putrefa&ion of the body by unnatural heat: 

the putrifying parts fuffer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 
and fpumousy afeend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefi, rolling from afar. 

The fpumy waves proclaim the wat’ry war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty 1 oar, 

March onwards, and infult the rpeky (liore. Dry tn. 

The fpumous and florid (late of the blood, in palling throug 1 
the lungs, arifes from its own elafticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding themfelves. Arbutnno . 

Spun. The preterite and part. pall, of [pin. 

The nymph nor fpun , nor drefs’d with artful pride, 

Her veft was gather’d up, her hair was ty d. Addijon. 

Spunge. n.f. Tjpangiay Latin,] Afponge. See Sponge. _ 
When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but fqueezing 
you, and, fpunge, you (hall be dry again. ^ Shakefp. Hamlet. 
1 Confidering the motion that was^mprefled by the painter s 
hand upon the fpunge, compounded with the fpecifick gravity 


of the fpunge and the reflftance cf the air, the fringe did hie • 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular line of 

motion. BcniUfs Mfhvri-'i 

To Spunge. v.n. [Rather To fponge.'] To hang on office f 
maintenance. *° r 

This will maintain you, with the perquifite of fp nn {^ 
while you are young. _ 

Spu'nginghouse. n.f [ fpunge and houfe.] A ho u!e to which 
debtors are taken before commitment to prifon, vvhere th 
bailiffs fponge upon them, or riot at their coft. e 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a fpunginghmft. g w . 
Spu'ngy. adj. [from fpunge .] 

1. Full of fmall holes, and foft like a fpunge. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of //>«>y£yfoftnef> made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe air our ftaple trade. Dryden' 

2. Wet; moift; watery. 

T here is no lady of more fofter bowels, 

More fpungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. Shakefp, 

T /* T * ? i • l ^ 1_T)___^ ...V, 1 1 J* 


I faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 


cart. 


1 C* vr J ^ » v. - -- 2 - O J . 

From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

There vanifh’d in the fun-beams. Shakef Cymlelint 

3. Drunken; wet with liquor. 

What cannot we put upon 

His fpungy officers ? Shahefpeare. 

Spunk .n.f. Rotten wood ; touchwood. SeeSpONK.’ 

To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: fpunk , or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruflet. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs. 

SPUR, n.f [ypuy.a, Sax. [pore , Danilh, Iflandick, and Dutch; 
ejp'eron, French.] 

1. A (harp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which he.pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, 
had come upon the fpur to redeem Philoclea’s pi&ure. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horfe whereon the governour doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the fpur. Shakefp. 
He prefently fet [purs to his horfe, and departed with the 
reft of the company. Knolles s Hjjfory of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, fir, 

And girt with rufty fword and fpur. 

For fame and honour to wage battle Hudibras. 

2. Incitement; inftigation. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs there be fome 
end the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, howfhouB 
that divine power of the foul, that fpirit of our mind, cverftir 
itfelf into action, unlefs it have alfo the like^wr ? Hooker. 
What need we any fpur , but our own caufe. 

To prick us to redrefs ? Shakef. Julius Cafar. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon th fpur 
of a particular occafion, but out of providence of the future, 
to make his people more and more happy. Bam. 

Reward is the fpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other fpur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are propofed. Drjm. 
The chief, if not only, fpur to human induftry and action, 

is uneafinefs. ' , , 

The former may be a fpur to the latter, till age makes 

in love with the ftudy, without any clnldiffi bait- MW • 
q. A ftimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls and teazes. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 

Mingle their fpun together. . SbaktL Cmbbu. 

4. The flurp points on the legs of a cock with whichTe • 

4 Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth 

their fpur , it is but a nail. , (r. n j. fame 

Animals have natural weapons to defend and often , 

talons, fome claws, fome Jpurs and beaks. 

5. Any thing (landing out; a fnag. 

The ftrong bas’d promontory 

Have I made fliake, and pluckt up by xhtfurs ^ 
The pine and cedar. Jl 

To Spur. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick with the fpur; to drive with the fpur. 

My friend, who always takes care to Wjh»hf 
ing fits, /furred him up to the very fide of the coac . J 
Your father, when he mounted, j)r\ien. 

Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and he [purr J tfiem ^^5. 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, ^aii! 

ignorance is carelTed ? But when you br^-^ ^ ^ 

them, you make them men; for th ° u £ h , /they will m® 1 
mettle, yet, if they ar e furred and kicked, ^ 

their pace. - 

2. Toinftigate ; to incite ; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time: sbdft^ 1 ' 

So much they^ar their expedition. _ ten) pned wh. 11 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ^ w 
the marks of good-will, that afFeaion may fp«r i# .*. 

duty. ' g 3 ' T ° 
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T0 Love b, far’d to What it loath, skkjfeah. 


lit. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
Pope. 


SPY 


To Spurn, v.n. , , . 

To make contemptuous oppofition; to make miolent 


i. 


fiftancc 


To Spur. v. n. w . 

Tn fr ivel with great expedition. . • • 

with backward bows the Parthians flu.ll be there, 

Ard from the fight, confds their fear: 

A double wreath {ball crown our Ctefar's brows. Dryd. || 

_ To orefs forward. , , , 

Afcanius took th’alarm, while yet healed, 

And '/purring on, his equals Toon o’erpafs d. _ Hryd. /En. 
SometoW men, though they begin with infinite ignorance 
1 Pi rour vet, by [purring on, refine themfelves. Giew. 
ATeTllT hf. (fpur and gal!.} Hurt with the fpur. 

I was not made a hoile, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, , 

Stnagalld and tir’d, by jaunting BolmgWoke. Shahfpeare. 

What! Aral) each fpurgah’d hackney of the day, 

Ot each new penfion d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend. Pope. 

Spurge, n.f. [efsurge, French; fpurgie, Dutch, from purge, 
jarin] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a geneial 
name in Englifh for all milky purgative plants, dinner. 

The flower confifls of one leaf, of the globous bell lhape, 
'cut into feveral moon-lhaped fegments, and encompafled by 
tA'o little leaves, which feem to perform the office of a flower- 
cup : the pointal is for the mod part triangular, which rifes 
from the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of the 
fame (hape, divided into three cells, each containing an oblong 
feed. Every part of the plant abounds with a milky juice. 
There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, of which wart- 
wort is one. The firft fort, called broad-leaved fpurge, is a 
biennial plant, and ufed in medicine under the name of cata- 
putia minor. The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deflroy warts; but particular care (hould be taken in the 
application, becaufe it is a ftrong cauftick. Miller. 

The leaves of cataputia, or fpurge , being plucked upwards 
' or downwards, perform their operations by purge or vomit; 
is a ftrange conceit, ascribing unto plants pofitional opera¬ 
tions. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Spurge Laurel, or Mezcrcon. n.f. [thymeAa, Latin.] A plant. 
The characters are: the flower confifts of one leaf; is, for 
the moft part, funnel-fhaped, and cut into four fegments; 
from whefe centre rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In each is contained one oblong feed. It is a rough 
purge. Miller. 

SPURIOUS, adj. [ fpurius, Latin ] 

Y Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

The coin that (hows the firft '13 generally feje&ed as /fu¬ 
rious, nor is the other efteemed more authentick by the prefent 
Roman medalifts. Addifdn on Italy. 

If any thing elfe has been printed, in which we Peally had 
any hand, it is loaded with fpurious additions. Siuift. 

2 . Not legitimate; baftard. 

Your Scipio’s, Csefar’s, Pompey’s, and your Cato’s, 

Thefe gods on earth, are all the fpurious brood 
Of violated maids. Addifon’s Cato. 

Spu'rling. n.f [rfperlan, French.] A final! fea-fifh. 

All-faints, do lay for porke and fowfe. 

For fprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tuffer . 

ToSpurn. v. a. [ypojman, Saxon.] 

I. To kick ; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 

They fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel, 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shakef. Plenry VI. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft. 

And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo. 

Thou art not honeft. Shakefpeare’s Ccriolanuv. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you fpui'n a ftranger cur 

Over your threfhoid. _ Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He in the furging fmoke 

Uplifted fpurn’d the ground. Milton , 

So was I forc’d 

To do a fovereign juftice to myfelf, 

And fpurn thee from my prefence. Dry den’s Don Sebojlidn . 

I hen Will I draw up my legs, and fpurn her from me with 

m >' fo ^‘ . Addifon’s Spectator. 

A milk-white bull (hall at your altars (land. 

That threats a fight, and fpurns the rifing fand. 

When Athens finks by fates unjuft. 

When wild barbarians fpurn her duft. 

Now they, who reach Parnaflus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down. rope. 
2* i o rejea ; to fcorn; to put away with contempt; to difdain* 
In wifdom I (hould afk your name; 

But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike. 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay, 

By rule or knighthood, I difdaih and fpurn. Shahfpeare. 
6 ' 1 o treat with contempt. 

the D 1 ‘S 1Cfticks W j- !1 pay , a !" 0re chearri11 ferv!ce ’ when 'hey find 
maftcrs'fo" " 0t becaufc fortune has laid them at their 

Locke, 


--- 7 

Slxikefp. King John. 


A fon to blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon; 

Nay more, to fpurn at your moft royal im2ge. 

I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againft the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully do’ft fpurn P Slxikefp. 

Inftrudl me why 

Vanoc (hould fpurn againft our rule, and ftir 
T he tributary provinces to war. Philips s Briton » 

2. Tb tofs up the heels; to kick or ftruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel fpurn f, 

The glades (hatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 

Spurn, n.f. [from the verb.] Kick; infolent and contemp¬ 
tuous treatment. 

The infoience of office; and the fpurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. Shakefp . Plamlet . 

SRu'rney. n.f A plant. 

SpuYrer. n. f [from fpur.'] One who ufes fpurs. 

Spu'rrier. n.f [fromjpur.] One who makes fpurs. 

Spu'rry. n. f [ jperguia , Latin.] A plant. > 

Sparry feed is fown in the low countries in Summer, the firft 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July; and in 
Auguft the feed is ripe. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To Spurt, v. n. [See To Spirt.] To fly out with a quick 
ftream. 

If from a puh&ure of a lancet, the manner of the [parting 
out of the blood will (hew- it. IVifeman s Surgery. 

Spu'rway. n.f. [fpur and way.] A horfeway; a bridle-road* 
diftimT from a road for carriages. 

Sputa'tion. n.f. [ fputum , Latin.] The a 61 of (pitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 
fpuiation , or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry 
cough. Harvey on Cbnfiimptions. 

To SPU'TTER. v. n. [ fputo , Latin.] 

1. To emit moifture in finaii flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down, 

It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. Dry . 

2. To flyout in finaii particles with fome noife. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel (he plies; 

Forefees the ftorms impending in the (kies, 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden a 

3. To (peak haftily and obfeurely, as with the mouth full; to 
throw out the fpittle by hafty fpeech. 

A pinking owl fat [puttering at the fun, and afked him what 
he meant to (land flaring her in the eyes. L’EJlrange. 

They could neither of them fpeak their rage; and fo fell 
a [puttering at one another, like two roafting apples. Congreve* 

Though he fputter through a feffion. 

It never makes the lead impreffion; 

Whate’er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. Swift. 

To Spu'tter. v. a. To throw out with noife and hcfD 
tation. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall; 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 

In the midft of careffes, and without the leaft pretended in¬ 
citement, to jputter out the bafeft accufationsl Swift . 

SpuYterer. n.f. [from[putterf One that fputters. 

SPY. n.f. [yfpio, Wel(h; efpion, French ; [pie, Dutch; fpecula- 
tor, Latin. It is obferved by a German, that Jpy has been in 
all ages a word by which the eye, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefied : thus the Arimafpians of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, were fo called from ari , which, among the nations of 
Caucafus , Hill fignifies one , and fpi , which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, of one that 
Jeesf One fent to watch the conduH or motions of others; 
one fent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too. 

And take upon’s the myftery of things. 

As if we were God’s Jpies. ° Shakefp. King Lear. 

Spies of the Volfcians 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Thiee or four miles about. Shakefpeare s Coriolanusl 

Every corner was polfe/Ted by diligent [pies upon their 
maftci and miftrefs. Clarendon » 

I come no fpy. 

With purpofe to explore, or todifturb, 

The fecrets of your reailm. Milton’s Paradife Left* 

Such command we had, 

To fee that hone thence iffiu’d forth a fpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work/ 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they fubdue become their /pies: 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 
Prefented to oblige the fair. 
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Waller . 
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S Q^U 


O’er my men I’ll fet my careful Jpies , 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 

1 hefe wretched fpies of wit muft then confefs, 

They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. Dryden. 
T hole who attend on their ftate, are fo many fpies placed 
upon them by the publiclc to obferve them nearly. Atterbury. 
To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. f] 

1. I o dilcover by the eye at a diftance, or in a ftate ofconceal- 
, ment; to efpy. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye 3 
If it could fpeak as well as fpy. 

This were the vvorft that it could fay. 

That being well I fain would ftay. Donne. 

As tiger fpy d two gentle fawns. Milton. 

A countryman fpied a fnake under a hedge, half frozen to 
death. L’ Ejlrange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fpy: 

Hafte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 

One in reading lkip’d over all fentenccs where he fpy’d a 
note of admiration. Swift. 

2 . To difeover by clofe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has fpy cl fome defedft in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. ' Decay of Piety. 

3. Tofearchor difeover by artifice. 

Mofes fent to fpy out Jaazer, and took the villages. Numb. 
To Spy. v. 7i. To fearch narrowly. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To fpy into abufe; and oft my jeafoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

Spy'boat, n.J. [fpy and boat.] A boat fent out for intelli- 


S Q U 


gence. 


Giving the colour of the fea to their fpybeats to keep them 
from being difeovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB, adj. [I know not whence derived.] 

1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. 

Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 

When there’s fo many fqusab ones in the neft. King. 

2. Fat; thick and flout; awkwardly bulky. 

1 he nappy ale goes round. 

Nor the fquab daughter nor the wife were nice. 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice Bettert. 

SquAb. n. f. A kind of fofa or couch ; a fluffed cushion. 

On her large fquab you find her fpread. 

Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. Swift. 

Squab, adv. With a heavy fudden fall ; plump and flat. A low 
word. 

The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down, fquab , upon a rock, that dafhed him to pieces. L'Ejlr. 

Squa'bpie. n.f [fquab, and pie.] A pie made of many ingre¬ 
dients. 

Cornwal fquabpir , and Devon whitepot brings. 

And Leifler beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 

To Squab, v. n. To fall down plump or fiat; to fquelfh or 
fquafh. 

Squa'bbish. adj. [from fquab.] Thick; heavy; flefhy. 

, Diet renders them of a fquabbijh or lardy habit of body. 

Harvey. 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. [ kiabla , Swedifh.] To quarrel; to de¬ 
bate peevifhly; to wrangle; to fight.. A low word. 

Drunk? and fpeak parrot ? and fquabble? fwagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shakefpeai e s Othello. 

\ I thought it not improper in a fquabbling and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. Glanville. 

If there muft be difputes, is not fquabbling lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 

The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi¬ 
cians might fquabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them under negative or affirmative. Watts s Logick. 

Squa'bble. n.f. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fadlions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
fquabble , and crafty knaves reap the benefit. L’ Ejlrange. 

A man whofe perfonal courage is fufpected, is not to drive 
fquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of fome 
fquabble , or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth . 

Squa'bbler. n.f [from fquabble.] A quarrelfome fellow ; a 
brawler. 

SQUA'DDRON. n.f. [<fcadron, Fr .fquadrone, Italian, from 
quadratics , Latin.] 

j. A body of men drawn up fquare. 

Thofe half rounding guards 

Juft met, and clofing flood in fqtiadron] oin’d. Milton, 

2. A part of an army; a troop. 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a fet battle 
to fight with fquadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 

Then beauteous Atys, with lulus bred. 

Of equal age, the fecond Jquadron led. Dryden. 

3. Part of a fleet, a certain number of fhips. 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro¬ 
vinces, without fquadrons ready equipt. Arbuthnot. 

Squa'droned. adj. [from fquadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 

They gladly thither hafte ; and by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels hear his carol fung. Milt. Par . Lof. 


Squa'lid. adj. [JitaUdus, Latin.] Foul; tiaftv: filths 
A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, ' 

Without vain art or curious compliments, 

And fqualjd fortune into bafenefs flowing. 

Loth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. ,r 

Uncomb’d his locks, and fquqftd his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Dryden’s Knights Ta'- 
All tnefe Cocjtus bounds with jquahd reeds, 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. * D , 1 
1 o SQUALL, v. n. [ fqnala , Swedifh.] To feream out 
child or woman frighted. * 

In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling fhoulderof 
veal fqual/s out at the fight of a knife. Sbefiator 

I put five into my coat pocket, and as to the fixth 1 m a dJ* 
countenance as if I would eat him alive. 1 he poor man Aw 
led terribly. jJ . 

Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts flood aftoniS* 
the infant fquawl'd. Arbuthnot and pi’ 

Squall. n.,J. [from the verb.] ’ 

1. Loud feream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

^ The fhort thick fob, loud feream, and fhriller fquall. Swift 

2. Sudden gull: of wind. A failor’s word. ’ J * 

Squa'ller. n.f. [from fquall.] Screamer; one that fereams 

SQUALOR, n.f [Latin.] Ccarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 
cleanlinefs and neatnefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and j qua lor. Ben. Johiftm 
What can filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, fulfome 
naftinefs, fqualor, uglinefs, hunger, and thirft ? ' Burton 

Squa'lly. adj. [from fquall] Windy; gufty. A failor’s word! 

Squ a'mous. adj. [fquameus, Latin.] Scaly ; covered with feales.' 
The fea was replenifhed with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
fquamofe , as of the teftaceous and cruftaceous kinds? JVcodw. 

Thofe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called fquamous oak cones. Derbands Plyfico- T/WWy 

To SQUA'NDER. v. a. [ verfehwenden , Teutonick.] 

1. fo fcatter laviflily; to fpend profufely; to throw away ig 
idle prodigality. 

W e fquander away fome part of our fortune at play. Atterb. 
They often fquander’d, but they never gave. Stivage. 
Never take a favourite waiting maid, tolnfinuate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
fquander. _ _ Swift. 

Then, in plain profe, were made two forts of men, 

To fquander fome, and fome to hide agen. Pope. 

True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com¬ 
municate only to one anuther, than what they fquander about 
to all the world. " p c p e> 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we propofe to our- 
felves fhallbe indulged to us, uncertain whether we fhall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe 
we now fquander away. Rogers. 

2. To fcatter; to diflipate; to difperfe. 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripolis, another to the In¬ 
dies, and other ventures he hath fquandercd abroad. Sbakcjpeare. 
The troops we fquander'd firft, again appear 
From fev’ral quarters, and enclofe the rear. Dryden. 

He is a fuccefsful warrior. 

And has the foldiers hearts : upon the fkirts 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

Squa'nderer. n.f. [from fquander.] A fpendthrift; a pro¬ 
digal ; a waller ; a lavilher. 

Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from the begin¬ 
ning, to be fquanderers and waders. Locket 

SQUARE, adj. [yfgwar, Wellh; quadratus, Latin.] 

1. Cornered; having right angles. 

All the doors and polls were fquare, with the windows. Kings. 

Water and air-the varied form confound; 

The ftraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. Prior. 

2. Forming a right angle. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftreight fides, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 

3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content; as three fquare, 
five fquare. 

Catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 

And Ihining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spenfcr. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and alm^ft three fquare , is inlerteJ 
into the firft bone of the fternon. if ijemans Surgery . 

4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 

She’s a moft triumphant lady, if report be fquare to her. Sbak. 

5; Strong; ftout; well fet. As, a fquare pnan. 

6. Equal; exaeft; honeft; fair. As, fquare dealing. 

All have not offended; 

For thofe that were, it is not fquare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands,^ 

Are not inherited. Shakefpcare’s Pinion oj 

7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that whic , 
multiplied by it felf, produces th e fquare, as 4 is the fquare root 
of 16; becaufe 4X4=16; and likejvife 6 the fquare root 0 
26, as 6X6=36. 

J 5 Square* 


s ecu 


S O U 


SoUARE. *•/ Latin.] 

A fkuFe with right angles and equal fides 

Then did a {harped fpire of diamond bright, 

Ten feet each way in fquare appear to me, 

Tulllv proportion’d up unto his height, 

So far as archer might his level fee. Spenfer. 

Rais’d of grafly turf their table was ; 

And on her am pie fquare from fide to fide Milton 

All Autumn pil’d. 

„ An area of four fides, with houfes on each fide. 

The ftatue of Alexander VII. Hands in the large fquare of 
the town . Adclifon’s Remarks on Ita.y. 

o Content of an angle. __ t <.' _ , c , 

^ In redlangle triangles th e fquare which is maoe of the lide 

that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares which 
are made of the fides, containing the right angle. Brown. 

4 A rule or inftrument by which workmen meafure or form 

their angles. . . n r c 1 

5 pule; regularity; exa£t proportion; juflnefs of workman- 

ftiip or conduit. . 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Co¬ 
rinth many ways reproved : they of Galatia much more out 

of mare. Lf‘ r - 

The whole ordinance of that government was at hrlt evil 

plotted, and through other overfights came more out of fquare, 
to that difordcr which it is now come unto. Spenfcr s Ireland 
I have not kept my fquare , but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. S ha kef Antony and Cleopatra. 

Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out of fquare 
and rule as education. Raleigh. 

6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 

He alone 

Dealt on lieutenancy, and no practice had 

In the brave fquares of war. Sbakefpeare. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceifary ailion (warm 
About our Jquares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shakefpcare. 

j. A Jquare number is when another called its root can be-exailly 
found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. The 
following example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the fkics, 

On the broad bale of fifty thoufand rife; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a fquare. Pope. 

8. Quaternion; number four. 

.. I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the moft precious fquare of fenfe poflefles. 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your love. Sbakefpeare: 

9. Level; equality. 

Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converfes upon th e jquare with a poor man, fhall 
certainly undoe him. DEjlrange, 

We live not on the fquare with fuch as thefe, 

Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 

10. Quartile ; the aftrological fituation of planets, 4 iftantninety 
degrees ftom each other/ 

1 o th’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpe£ls. 

In Textile, fquare , and trine and oppofite 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

ir. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 

I fhall break no fquares whether it be fo or not. L’Ejlrange. 
12. Squares £0. The game proceeds. Chefsboards being full 
of fquares. 

One frog looked about him to fee how fquares went with 
their new king. L’Ejlrange. 

1 o Square, v.a. [quadra, Latin ; from the noun.] 

1. To form with right angles. 

He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to fquare and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle's Seraph'uk Lo-ve. 

2 ‘ io reduce to a fquare. 

Circles to fquare, and cubes to double, 

Wou’d.give a man exceflive trouble. Prior. 

3 - To meafure; to reduce to a meafure. 

Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to fquare all the fex 

, By CrdBd's rule. ' ShahfjearPi Troilurmi Crctnia. 

4 - 1 o adjuft ; to regulate ; to mould ; to fliape. 

Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 

1 Will hzfqtfar'd by this. Shahfpecri, Winter's Tale. 

IIow franticfcly I fquare my talk! ShaMp curc . 

I hou rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 

J hat apprehends no further than this world, 

o'odVHU !i fe accordin g'y- Shakefpcare. 

W,mi , , dd, ? ned 115 a meafure of our undertaking; his 
, A a "l law > °T 'he proportions whereof we are to fquare 

Decay of Piety, 


uur ii&ions. 


The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be the 
wifeft man in the world, becaufe he applied ins ftudies to 
the moral part, the fquaring men’s lives. Hammond. 

His preaching much, but more his pradtice wrougnt; 

A living fermon of the truths he taught; 

For this by rules fevere his life ho fquar d. 

That all might fee the doctrine which they hearJ. Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a wrong inter¬ 
pretation, prefumed to fquare opinions by theirs, and have m 

loud exclamations fhewn their abhorrence of umverlity edu- 

owift . 

cation, . ' J 

5. To accommodate; to fit. 

Eye me, bleft providence, and fquare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. Milton. 

6. To refpeeft in quartile. 

O’er libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy goat and crab that fquare the feales. Creech. 

Some proieflions can equally fquare themfelves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. South's Sermons^ 

To Square, v. n. 

1. To fuit with ; to fit with. 

I fet them by the rule, and, as they fqutire. 

Or deviate from undoubted dodlrine, fare. Dryden. 

His defeription fquares exactly to lime. Woodward * 

Thefe marine bodies do not fquare with thofe opinions, but 
exhibit phaenomena that thwart them. Woodward* 

2, To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Obfolete. 

Are you fuch fools 

To fquare for this? would it offend youthen 

That both fhould fpeed! Sbakefpeare s Pit us Andronicu:. 

But they do fquare , that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Sbakefpeare. 
Squareness, n.f. [from fquare.] The ftate of being fquare. 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftraight lines, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 

Motion, fquarenefs , or any particular fliape, are the acci¬ 
dents of body. • Watts’s Logick . 

Squash, n.f. [from qunjh.] 

I. Any thing foft and eafily cruflied. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a fquafh is before it is a peafcod, or a coddling, when 
it is almoft an apple. Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

1. [Mclopepo.] A plant. 

The characters are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundifh, flefhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the moft part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
fpongy placenta. Miller. 

Squaf) is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace* 

Boyle . 

3. Any thing unripe; any thing foft. In contempt. 

How like I then was to this kernel, 

This fquafh, this gentleman. Shakefpcare’s Winter’s Tale. 

4. A fudden fall. 

Since they will overload my fhoulders, I fhall throw down 
the burden with a fquafh among them. Arbuthnot. 

5. A fhock of foft bodies. 

My fall was flopped by a terrible fquafh that founded louder 
than the cataraCl of Niagara. Gulliver’s Tnavels. 

To Squash, v.a. To crufh into pulp. 

To Squat, v.n. [ quattare , Italian.] To fit cowering; to 
■fit clofe to the ground. 

Squat, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cowering; clofe to the grounds 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. ATiltotu 

Her deareft com’raJes never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 

2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to another, as thofe 
of an animal contraded and cowering. 

The fquill-infeCl is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fifh : the head is broad and fquat. Grew, 

Alma in verfe, in profe, the mind. 

By Ariftotle’s pen defin’d, 

I hroughout the body fquat or tall. 

Is bond fide , all in ail. Pricr. 

Squat, n.f. 

1. 1 he pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 

A ftitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 

Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when With a grace 

She fits at fquat % and lcrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 

2. A fudden fall. 

Bruifes, fquats and falls, which often kill others, canbrin* 
little hurt to thofe that are temperate. Herbert. 

Squat, n.f. A fort of mineral. 

The fquat confifts of tin ore and fpar incorporated. Wcodw. 
To Squeak, v.n. [fqwaka, Swedifh.] 

1. i o let up a ludden dolorous cry; to cry out with pain. 

2. To cry with a flirili acute tone. 

"I he fheeted dead 

Did fqusak and gibber in the Roman flreets. Shakefpear,. 
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Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon* 
i fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute dill trembling underneath thy nail: 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to {bore, 

1 he trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. ’ Dryden 
Blunderbufles planted in every loop-hole, go off cbnftamly 
at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 

-r X r, , , DrydetFs Spanijh Friar. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 


fqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? P dddifnn 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; J 

They grant, if higher jpow’rs think fit, 

A bear might loon be made a wit; ' 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. Prior. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyffes the fqueaking picr S of 

?,° n \ Cr - , r, , Pope's Odxjfey. 

3. I o break filence or fecrecy for fear or pain. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and he fqueaks, I warrant him. Dryden's Dm Sebqftwn. 

Squeak. n.J. [from the verb.] A fhrill quick cry; a cry ®f 
pain. 1 1 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing doers : 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqtfeak. 

Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dry den. 

To Squeal. v. n. [fqwala, Swedifh.] To cry with a {brill 
fharp voice-; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a Ihort Hidden 
cry, and jqueal a cry continued. 

SQUEAMISH, adj. [for quawmijh or qualmijh, from qualm J 
Nice; faftid-ious ; ealily dilgufted ; having the ftomach eafily 
turned ; being apt to take offence without much reafon. It is 
fifed always in diflike either real or ironical. 

^ ct, for countenance lake, he leemed very fqueamijh in re- 
fpect of the charge he had of the princels Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very fqueamijh , 

That takes a balling for a blemifh ; 

For what’s more honourable than fears, 

- Of fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudibras. 

His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 

• The men of fqueamijh tafte to entertain. Southern. 

It is rare to lee a man at once fqucanvfh and voracious. 

. South. 

x here is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo** 
derns, or to be fqueamijh on either fide. He that wifely con¬ 
duits his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

Squea mishness. n J. [from fqueamijh.\ Nicenefs; delicacy; 
faftidioufnefs. 

The thorough-pac’d politician mull prefently laugh at the 
fqueamijhnefs of his confluence, and read it another le&ure. 

South’s Sermons. 

Upon their principles they may revive the worfhip of the 
hoft of heaven ; it is but conquering a little fqueamijhnefs of 
ftomach. . Stilling feet. 

To adminifter-this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, coniider- 
ing the fqueamijhnefs of flome ftomachs, and the peevifhnefs of 
young children, is but reafonable. Swift. 

I o Squeeze, v. a. [cpiyan, Saxon ; ys-gwafgu, Welfti.] 

1. To prefs; to crufir between two bodies. 

It is applied to the fqueezing or prefling of things downwards, 
as in the prefles for printing. Wilkins. 

T he finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convuHion of the air, and that crack mull fo fhake or fqueeze 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

Burnet’s Tfjeory of the Earth. 

He reap’d the produ& of his labour’d ground. 

And fqueezd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Dry den. 

None acled mournings forc’d to Ihow, 

Or fqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden. 

When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withftand, 

If gentle Damon did not fqueezeher hand? Pope. 

2. To opprefs; to crufh ; to harafs by extortion. 

In a civil war people mull: expedt to be crulhed and fqueezed 
toward the burden. L’Efrange. 

3. To force between clofe bodies. 

To Squeeze, v.n. 

1. To acl or pafs, in confequenee of compreflion. 

A concave fphere of gold fill’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon prefling the fpbere with great force, let the water fqueeze 
through it, and Hand all over its outlide in multitudes of fmall 

- drops, like dew, without burfting or cracking the body of the 

gold. Neiutcn’s Opticks. 

What crowds of thefe, impcnitently bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and fqueezingr of the brain. Pope. 

2, To force way through dole bodies. 

Many a publick minifter comes empty in j but when he has 


Philip^ 


crammed his guts, he is fain to fqueeze hard befo-e he 
oft. / , , n g e S 

Squeeze, n.f [from the verb.] Ctm pre ffi on . 

A fubtilc artift Hands with wondrous baa ’ P “ e * 
That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler fort* 

Than thole that erft Laertes’ fon enclos’d- 
U J eacef u| they fleep; but let the tuneful jN eze , 

Ut lab ring elbow roufe them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with fpritely accents charm. 

Sqi elch. n.f Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word 
^ He tore the earth which he had fay’d 
From Jquelch of knight, and {form’d and rav’d Hv n 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered th e f que kb ZP 
he fcampers, bawling like mad. ^ > ,N. av,a 7 

Sql’ib. n.f [fchielen, German, to pufhforward T 

logy, though the bed that I have found, is not verv nr,S°i 
1. A fmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ufed ^ 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was won/' . 
tily to lay, were fuddenly driven away with /««*, ■ f or ff 
no more than a firatagem of fire-boats mauled, and fentun/n 

* hem - Bean's IVar »,{ ? 

The foreft ofthefouth, compare.lt the French TfL/Z 
Jtmb, or tire of flax, which burns and crackles for a til 
but fuddenly extinguiflies, Howd’s Vocal fZ) 

Lampoons, lik efquibs, may make a prefent blaze; ’ 


Wall 


er. 


Swift. 


Sperfer. 


Garth. 


But time, and thunder, pay refpedf to bays. 

Furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch ; 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 

2. Any petty fellow. 

Alked for their pafs by every fquib , 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. 

The fquibs, in the common phrafe, are called libellers. Sr. 
Squill, n.f [fquilla,fcilia, Latin; fquille, Fr.J 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad ; the flowers are like thofle of ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth: they grow in a long fpike, and come out be¬ 
fore the leaves. 

heed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquill, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 
itfelf. hacon’s Natural Hifory. 

’Twill down like oxymel of fquills. Rofcommon. 

The felf Line atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnifh out a feaft ; 

And naufeate, in the fcaly J quill, the tafte. 

2. A fifh. 

3. An infedL 

The fquill-mfeSi is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill- fifli, in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofled of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Grew. 
Squi'nancy. n.f. [ fquinance, Jquinan.de, Fr.fqidv.atia, Italian.] 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinfey. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural Hjlory. 
In a fquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. IViJeman. 
SQUINT', adj. [fquinte, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe.] Look¬ 
ing obliquely ; looking not diredtly; looking fufpicioufly. 
Where an equal poifeof hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifti Jquint fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint, v. n. To look obliquely; to look not in a direft 
line of vifion. 

Some can fquint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out¬ 
wards, as affe&ing to fee the light, and fo induce fquinling. 

Bacon’s Natural Hjlory . 
Not a period of this epiftle but fquints towards another over 
againft it. Pope. 

To Squint, v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
f\n, fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakejpeare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to fquint one eye upon the 
and another upon the fandluary. 50 

Squi'nteyed. adj. [fquint and eye .] 

1. Having the fight diretfted oblique. 

He was fo Jquinteyed, that he Teemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. Knolles s Hijtory of the Turks. 

2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. 

This is fuch a falfe and fquinteyed praife. 

Which Teeming to look upwards on his glories 
Looks down upon my fears. 

Squintife'go. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the fquinffego maid 
Of Ifis aw^ thee; left the gods for fin, 

Should, with a fwelling dropfy ftuff thy (kin. 


_HI crown, 

Bacons Henry VII. 


Denham. 


Drythn. 
I re- 
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ToSquiny. v.n. 


1. 
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. .To look afquint. A cant word. 

t remember thine eyes well enough : 

Do ft thou M me ? ShMp, arc's Kmg Lonr 

OUIRE- n.f [Contraction of efqmre ; rjeuyer, french, bee 

j£sQUiaE*J . . . 

A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 

A Hc will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—Ay, that I wil., 
rnme cut and long tail under the degree ot a Jquire. bbakejp. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights , Jquires. 

And gentlemen of blood. Shakcfpcare s Henry \ . 

An attendant on a noble warriour. . 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes fquire 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden s Mneid. 

Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the ftage. Pope. 

1. An attendant at court. ^ , 

r Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and fquire-like penfion beg,^ 

To keep bafe life a-foot. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

Soui'RREL. n. f. [efcurueil, French; feiurus, Latin.] A fmall 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 

to tree. 


2 . 


Drayton. 
Of un- 


One chanc’d to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a hazel-root. 

There fcatter’d by a fquirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad. 

I’ll fet vou fafe from peril. 

To SQUIRT.* v. a. To throw out in a quick ftream 

certain etymology. . 

Sir Roger Ihe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel water upon him as he palled along. Arbuthnot. 

T'o Squirt, v.n. To prate; to let fly. Low cant. 

You are fo given to fquirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would fay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime minifter. L Ej.I range. 

Squirt, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j.^An inftrument by which a quick ftream is eje&ed. 

He with his fquirt -fire cou’d difperfe 
Whole troops. . Hudibras. 

There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. Pope. 

2 . A fmall quick ftream. 

Water thofe with fquirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Squ/rter. n.f. [from fquirt .One that plies a fquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 

To STAB. v. a. [faven, old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon ; 

Stabb’d by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shak. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To Jlab at my frail life. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

None {hall dare 

With fhorten’d fword to Jlab in clofer war ; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no diftinift fpecies of a£Uon ; but if the point of the iVord firft 
enter the body, it pafles for a diftin£l fpecies where it has a di- 
ftiniSt name; as in England, where it is called Jiabbing. Locke. 
Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 
Stabl'd at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! AddiJ'ons Cato. 

2. To wound mortally or mifehievoufly. 

He fpeaks poinards, and every wordyfoL. 

What tears will then be filed ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hermior.e;—’twill fab her to the heart! 

Stab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • A ftab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 

Kill the ftill clofing waters. Shakefpeare. 

^ Oleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours, 

To fall beneath a bafe aflaflin’s fab. Rowe. 

2. A dark injury ; a fly mifehief. 

3 * A ftroke ; a blow. 

He had a fuitable feripture ready to repell them all; every 
pertinent text urged home being a direft fab to a temptation. 
C— / _ South's Sermons. 

derer^ t from ^*3 ° ne who ftabs; a privy raur- 

' ST A BI T M r N T-. T Latin.] Support; firm- 

They ferve for fabiliment, propagation and fhade. Derham. 
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c t a p i r L iTY. n.f. f fabilite , Fr. frody? 'alnliias % Latin. j 

x Stabknefs ; fteadinefs; ftrength to Hand 

By the fame degrees that either or thefe happen, the Jta- 

bility of the figure is by the fame 1 oftened. Temp.e* 

Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe libs robuft and vaft in order join’d. 

Such ftrength and fuch f ability impart, 

That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 

Break not the pillars. Bhchwtt 

He began to try 

This and that hanging Hone’s f ability. Cotton. 

2 . Fixedneis; not fluidity. . 

Since fluidnefs andy ?ability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or f ability of a body confifts in this, 
that the particles which compofe it do fo reft, or are intangled, 
that there is among them a mutual cohefion. Boy.e, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

Sta'ble. adj. [fable. Ft.fabilis, Latin.] 

1. Fixed; able to ftand. 

2. Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For ev’n the perfect: angels were not fable. 

But had a fall more defperate than we. Davies . 

He perfect, Jlable ; but imperfedt we, 

Subjedt to change. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

3. Strong; fixed in ftate. f 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is Jtao.c, 
nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers s Sermons . 

STA'BLE. n. f [Jlabulum, Latin.]] A houfe for beafts. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra xxv. 5. 

To Sta'ble. v. n. [flabulo, Latin.] To kennel; to dwell as 
beafts. 

In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And fabled. Muton . 

Sta'bleboy. 7 n.f. [fable and boy, or man.~\ One who at- 


.1 


Shakcfpe&re . 


A. Philips. 


Sta'bleman. S te nds in the {table. 

As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
fableboy. Swift. 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fablemen and the 
fcullion to ftand in his way. Swift’s Direttions to the Butler . 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine. 

And to ruugh rider? give my choiceft wine; 

I would carefs fomejlableman of note. 

And imitate his language and his coat. Bramfon • 

Sta'ble ness, n.f [from Jlablc.~\ 

1. Power to ftand. 

2. Steadinefs; conftancy; {Lability. 

The king becoming graces. 

As juftice, verity, temp’ranee,^ Jlablenefs, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relilhof them. Shakefpeare. 
St a'bhlestand. n.f. [In law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
prefumptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
ftealing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his ftanding in the foreft with a crofs bow 
bent, ready to {hoot at any deer; or with a long bow, or elfe 
ftanding clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leafli ready to 
flip. Cowel. 

I’ll keep my fablefand where I lod|e my wife, I’ll go in 
couples with her. Shakejpeare - 

To Sta'blish. v. a. [flabHr, Fr. fabilio , Latin.] To efta- 
blifii; to fix; to fettle. 

Then {he began a treaty to procure. 

And fablijh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fairy Sjueen. 

Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood. 

And fablijh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Comfort your hearts, and Jlablijh you in every good work. 

2 Theff. ii. 17. 

Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to fablif) dangerous conftancy; 

But I have told them, fince you will be true, 

You {hall be true to them who’re falfe to you. Donne , 

His covenant fworn 

To David, fablijh’d as the days of heav’n. Milton. 

Stack, n.f. [facca, Italian.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. 0 

Againft every pillar was a fack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that .bring wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon’s Natural Hifory . 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about the fack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 

a piftol. I Notion s Buckingham » 

While the cock 
T o the fack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Milton. 

Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. Newton. 

An inundation, fays the fable, 

O’erflow’d a farmer’s barn and ftable; 

Whole ricks of hay and facks of corn 

Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 

3 2. A. 
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1. A nuf-nberof chimneys or funnels {landing together. 

A mafon making ajlack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
r , h° u fe funk. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Jo Stack, v . a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 

So likewi/e a hovel will ferve for a room, 

To flack on the peafe. buffer. 

The prices of flacking up of wood I {hall give you. Mort. 
St acte. n. f An aromatick; the gum that diftills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 

Take fweet fpices, JlaCle, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34, 
Sta'dle. n. f. [yrabel, Saxon, a foundation.] 

1. Any thing which ferves for fupport to another. 

2. A ftaff; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs Jladle ftout, 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Fa. Queen. 

3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as pofts 
or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 

Leave growing for Jladclles the likelieft and beft, 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. Fuffer. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in xhtmfladdles too thick, will 
run to bufties and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
Lo Sta'dle. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with ftadles. 
b irft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin j 
Then fee it well Jladled without and within. Fuffer. 

Sta'dtholder. n.f [fladt and houden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 

STAFF, n.f. plur. Jlaves. [ytaep, Saxon ; flaff,\ Danifli; flaff 
Dutch.] 

1. A ftick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 

It much would pleafe him. 

That of his fortunes you would make a flaff 
To lean upon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as thy flaff may comfort us. K. Charles. 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his fluff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2. A prop ; a fupport. 

Hope is a lover’s flaff ; walk hence with that. 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shakefpeare. 
The boy was the very Jlaff of my age, my very prop. Shak . 

3. A ftick ufed as a weapon 3 a club 5 the handle of an edged 
or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the flaff' of length. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their Jlaves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He that bought the (kin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the flaff L’ Ef range. 

With forks and Jlaves the felon they purfue. Dryden. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt’rin zflaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign. Milton. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fliield, 

A forky flaff we dext’roufly apply’d. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifn. 

5. An enfign of an office; a badge of authority. 

Methought this flaff, mine office-badge in court, , 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

All his officers brake their Jlaves ; but at their return new 
Jlaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VI. 

6 . [ Stef Iflanuick ] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 
pofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of faff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical 3 yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conftraint, he affedfs 
half verfes. Dryden. 

Sta'ffish. adj. [from faff.’] Stiff; harfti. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat flaffijh , both for learn¬ 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. Afcham. 
Sta'fftree. n.f. A fort of ever green privet. 

Stag. n.f. [Of this word I find no derivation.] The male red 
deer; the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor fequeftred flag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Did come to languifh. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The fwift fag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 

Th’ inhabitants of Teas and {kies {hall change, 

And fifh on ftiore, and Jtags in air {ball range. Dryden. 
The fag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pop 

STAGE, n.f [ eflage , French ] 

1. A floor railed to view on which any {how is exhibited. 

2. The theatre ; the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then, 

Brave plulh and velvet men; 
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Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your fage dio:r. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Theftagers and the fage wrights too. ?< . 

Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bafely born, cram 
fmall galliot unto the majefly of great kino- s . Herpm ' 
the wonderful changes and chances of thde worldly t'^ ^ 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of X* 
more certainty than a fage play. Knolles’s Hlf. 0 f the 

I maintain, againft the enemies of the fage, that 
of piety decently reprefented, may fecond the precept? /W 
One Livius Andromcus was the firft fage player inRome^* 

V • ^ r ■ , A . Dr y{ en ’ s Juvenal, Dedication 

Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the/W p 

Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold* f 0 d 
Kfage players or adors. . Arbuthnot or. Coins 

3. Any place where anything is publickly tranfacled or™-’ 
formed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this greaty?^ of fools. Shakefp. Kim L-ar 

4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without intermiffion. [Statio, Latin 1 

I {hall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out 
or begin your fi iff. fage-, and befeech you to go before me mv 

2 uide * Hammond’s Brad. Catecb 

<Jur next fage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Add. 

From thence compell’d by craft and a^e, 

She makes the head her latefty?^. ° p - 

By opening a paflage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral fages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A fingle ftepof gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitude in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats orf ages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the condud. Bacon’s Effays. 

We muft not expea that our journey through the feveral 
fages of this life fhould be all fmootii and even. Atterbury. 

To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfeaion by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious fages of difei- 
pli ne * Rogers's Sermons. 

The firft ftage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 

I love the people; 

But do not like to fage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relifh well 

Their loud applaufe. Shakefp. Meufure for Meafurt. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will fage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sta'gecoach. n.f [fage and coach.~\ A coach that keeps its 
ftages; a coach that pafles and repafies on certain days for the 
accommodation of paffengers. 

The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 
fagecoach. Addifn. 

When late their miry fides fagecoachcs fhow, 

And their ftiff horfes through the town move flow, 

Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gay. 

Sta'geplay. n.f. [ Jlage and ploy.’] Theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of fageplayskt 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden sjuv. Dedication. 

Sta'ger. n.f. [from Jl age.] 

1. A player. 

You fafe in your ftage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The flagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Johnfcn. 

2. One who has long adled on the ftage of life; a praclitioner 3 
a perfon of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibrfl. 

One experienced Jlager , that had baffled twefity traps and 
tricks before, difeovered the plot. L’Ejtrangc. 

Som zflagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport: 

But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could fay. 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd. 

One cries out, thefe Jlagers . 

Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Vrfl. 

Be by a parfon cheated ! 

Had you been cunning Jlagers, 

You might yourfelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. nA 

Sta'gevil. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. lL " 

Sta'ggard. n.f [from fag.] A four year old ftag. Aujw- 

To STAGGER. v. n. [f aggeren, Dutch.] 

I. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadrly. , 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and tofag£ er > ^ 1 . 
which he fell down as dead. ^ 

He {truck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: . 

Deep was the wound 3 he fagger d with the blow. 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

R v ffiddv heads and faggering legs betray d : 

Strange odds! where cropfrck drunkards ^yffuvenal 

The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are ^ vertigo, 
Ufguwi. and lors of mem ° ry - Arbuthnot. 

T ^fenemS^;:.ir y o W u^ilorv your b.ow, he fa,is at 
ifU a„o y w him refpire, he wii, recover^ 

3. Tolcfitate j to fall into doubt; to become lefs confident or 

"Tmin may, if He were fearful, Jhggg >n this attempt. s fl- 
He daggered not at the promife of God through unbelief; 

but w^slrong in faith. . 2 °* 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority: of thefe the moft potent is authority; for belief 
upon reafon, or experience, will f agger. Baron. 

No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures; 

For fo their flagg' ring thoughts are comforted; 

And other mens affent their doubt aflures. _ _ Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or faggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind ; 

Falffiood {ball want its triumph : I begin 
T6 flagger- t but I’ll prop myfelf within. Dryden. 

To Sr agger, v. a. 

1. To make to ftagger; to make to reel. 

That hand {ball burn in never-quenching fire, 

That flaggers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. To {hock; to alarm ; to make lefs fleady or confident. 

Thequeftion did at firft fo flagger me, 

Bearing a ftate of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
When a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
flagger his people in their allegiance. L’Ef range. 

Whofoever will read the ftory of this war, will find him¬ 
felf much faggered , and put to a kind of riddle. Howel. 

The fhelis being lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural foffils, it was enough to flagger a fpe&ator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 
t00i JVoJward. 

Sta'ggers. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 

His horfe paft cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the flag¬ 
ger*. Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

2 . Madnefs ; wild conduct; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the f ggers, and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. All’s zuell that ends well. 
Sta'gnancy. n.f. [from flagrant.] The ftate of being with¬ 
out motion or ventilation. 

STAGNANT, adj. [flagnans, Latin.] Motionlefs; ftill 3 not 
agitated; not flowing 3 not running. 

What does the flood from putrefa£lion keep? 

Should it be Jlagnant in its ample feat, . 

The fun would through it fpread deftru&ive heat. Blackm. 
’Twas owing to this hurry and adtion of the water that the 
fand now was caft into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and Jlagnant. Woodward. 

Immur’d and bufied in perpetual floth. 

That gloomy dumber of the Jlagnant foul. Irene. 

To STAGNATE, v. 77. [flagnum, Latin.] To lye motion¬ 
lefs ; to have no courfe or ftream. 

The water which now ariles muft have all flagnated at the 
furface, and could never poflibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodw, 
The aliment moving through the capillary tubes flagnates, 
and unites itfelf to the veflel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 
Where creeping waters ooze, 

Where marfhes flagnate. Fhomfon. 

Stagnation, n.f. [from flagnatc.'] Stop of courfe; ceffa- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant flagnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind fcatter them from time to time. Addijcn. 
To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this adtive vapour flies. 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies : 

T his from flagnation and corruption laves 
T h’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore’s Creation. 
staid, participial adjective, [from flay.] Sober; grave; re¬ 
gular; compofed ; not wild ; not volatile. 

Put thyfelf 

Into a ’hayiour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 

Vanquiffi my flaidar fenfes. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I his feems to our weaker view, 

O crlaid with black flajd wifdomfs hue. Milton. 

I ffiould not be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
j'Pnng, after three years that they have well laid their croimds • 
Ut to ride out, with prudent an ijlaid guides, to ail the quar¬ 
ters of the land. Mltm Education. 
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I am the more at eaie in fir Roger’s family, becauic it rdri ’ 

fills of fober and fluid perfons. , t 

Sta'idness. n.f [fromflaid.] Sobriety; gravity; regularity. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid ai J 
binders that ferenity and fixed flaidtnjs which iS neceffary to fo 
fevere an intentnefs. Glanv. Scepf. 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret gracefulneft 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the flaidnef r and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to Cvie.. 

To STAIN, v. a. [ yflaenio , Wellh, from ys and taenu. 

Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, n 

Afar xflaenawd. Faheffyn , an old Enttfh poet.] 

1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mift or fain the ftone, . 

Why then {be lives. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

From the gaftt a ftream 

His armour ftain’d, ere while fo bright. Milton. 

Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 

Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden. 

2, To difgrace ; to fpot with guilt or lmamy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of punty. 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain'd. Milton. 

Stain, n.f [from the verb ] 

1. Blot; fpot: difcoloration. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly vvalh tho\r fains y 
But long contradted filth ev’n in the foul remains : 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 

And fpbts of fin. Dryden s JEn. 

We no where meet with a more pleafing fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
which is wholly made up of thofe different fains of light that 
{hew themfelves in clouds of a different fttuation. AddiJ n. 

Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon fains , 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. Pope . 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 

To folemn aftions of royalty and juftice their fuiyible orna¬ 
ments are a beauty : are they only in religion a flair? Hooker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any blemifh or fain of he 7 
refy. Hooker. 

Then heav’n and earth renew’d, fhall be made pure 
To fandity, that fhall receive no fain. Milton s Par. Lofl. 
UJyfles bids his friends to caft lots; for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had reje&ed might have jud_ed 
it a fain upon them for want of merit. Broome. 

3. Caufe of reproach; fhame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet the fain of 
all womankind. Sidney. 

Sta'iner. n.f [from flain.~\ One who ftains; one Who 
blots. 

Sta'inless. adj. [from flain.~\ 

1. Free from blots or fpots. 

The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For faultlefs length and JlainleJ's hue. Sidney „ 

2. Free from fin. or reproach. 

1 cannot love him ; 

Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eftate, of frefh and flainlefs youth. Shakefpeare. 

STAIR, n.f [yraejep, Saxon ; fleghe, Dutch.] Steps by which 
we rife an afeent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of ftej s; 
but ftair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton , only 
one flight of fteps. 

A .good builder to a high tower will not make his flair up¬ 
right, but winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 
fteepnefs be the more infenfible. Sidney. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As flairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakefpeare. 

Slaver with lips as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shakefp. 

I would have one only goodly room above flairs, of fome 
forty foot high. " Bacon’ j Effays. 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fervants, ftood at the Jlair-f oot, and lent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

There being good flairs at either end, they never went 
through each other's quarters Clarendon. 

The flairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afeending and defeendirtg. Milton t Parad. Lofl. 

Satan now on the lower flair. 

That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heav’n gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 

Of all this world. Milton’s Parad. Lofli 

Trembling he fprings. 

As terror bad increas’d his feet with wino-s ; 

Nor ftajd lo xflairs ; but down the depth he threw 

His body : on his back the door he drew. Dryd,it. 

Sta ircase. h. f. [flair and cajej I he part of a fabrick that 
contains the flairs. 
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To make a complete Jiaircafe is a curious piece of archi- 

te< ? Ure ' , . . JVotton. 

cannot forbear mentioning a Jlaircafe, where the eafinefs of 

the afeent, the difpofition of the lights, and the convenient 

r !andin S’ are admirably contrived. Addifon on Italy. 

Saxon ’ Dutch ; efaca, Spanifti,] 

1. A pod or itrong dick fixed in the ground. 

The more I fhaked th z flake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper dill it funk into it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might dand the poor town in great 
ftead, as hitherto their miniders foreign eftimation hath been 
the belt fake in their hedge. Hooker. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers; 

Indead whereof {harp Jlakes, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to fmall fakes, and the raifed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon's Natural Ilflory. 

Or fharpen fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the {haggling vine. Dryden. 

2 . A piece of wood. 

While he whirl’d in fiery circles round 
The brand, a (harpen’d fake drongDryas found, > 

And in the fhoulder’s joint infii&s the wound. Dryden. j 

3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 

1 hat hollow I fhould know : what are you, (peak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fakes elfe. * Milton . 

4. The poft to which a bead is tied to be baited. 

We are at the flake. 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefp. Jul Ccsjar . 

Have you not fet mine honour at the Jlake, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 

’ i is time fhort pleafure now to take, } 

Of little life the bed to make, (. 

And manage wifely the lad Jlake. Cowley. J 

0 then, what intered {hall I make 
To fave my lad important Jlake , L 

When the mod jud have caufe to quake ! . Rofcommon. ) 

He ventures little for fo great a Jlake. More. 

Th* increafing found is borne to either fhore. 

And for their Jlakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 
The game was fo contrived, that one particular cad took 
up the whole Jlake; and when fome others came up, you laid 
down. Arbuthnat. 

6. 1 he date of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for it, 
he lav/ plainly that his kingdom mud again be put to the Jlake, 
and that he mud fight for it. Bacons Henry VII. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

I he laws, religion, and our wives. 

Enough at once to lie at Jlake, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake ? Hudibras. 

Of my crown thou too much care do’d take; 

That which I value more, my love’s at Jlake. Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intered at Jlake in a didant part of 
the world ? Hath he ventured a good {hare of his fortune ? Att. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at Jlake. Addif Cato. 

7. The Jlake is a fmall anvil, which ftands upon a fmall iron 

foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers; or elfe 
it hath a drong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet fmall 
cold work draight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold chide! or cold punch. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Stake, v. a. [from the noun.] 

l. To faden, fupport, or defend with pods fet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weaked plants and flowers againd 
the winds, before ti.ey in a moment prodrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2 To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neared concerns ? The caufe is, he 
relied upon the fervices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but their own game, and to fake him while they play’d 
for themfelves. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languifh in their dungeons than Jlake their 
miferable lives on the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 

'They durd not Jlake their prefent and future happinefs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addifon. 

I’ll Jlake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing {bade furveys. Pope. 

S I ALAC III ES. n.f [from rooXafu .] 

Stalactites is only fpar in the fhape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular filfures of the done. Woodward. 

Stala'ctical. aelj. Refembling'an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thole ftalatiical dones on the top and 
ddes. Derham's Phyjico-Thcology. 

Stalagmites, n.f. Spar formed into the fhape of drops. 

Woodward’s Meth. Fof. 
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STALE, adj. [flelle, Dutch.] 

1. Old ; long kept; altered by time. Stale is not ufed of 

fons otherwife than in contempt. or 

This, Richard, is a curious cafe: 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two didant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or f ale; 

In this fad date your doubtful choice 

Would never have the calling voice. p . 

A Jlale virgin fets up a {hop in a place where die 
known. n not 

2. Ufed ’till it is of no ufe or edeem; worn out of regard oi 


notice. 


The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowing 
that rumours grow Jlale and vanilh with time. Haywa-d 
About her neck a pacquet mail, ^ * 

Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fom e fale. Butl 

Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty: wit itfelf if 


fale, is lefs taking. 


Greids Cofmot. 


Pompey was a perfedl favourite of the people; but hispre- 
tenfions grow Jlale for want of a timely opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing them upon the dage. o 

They reafon and conclude by precedent, ^ 

And own Jlale nonfenfe which they ne’er inveift. p G p e 
Stale, n.f. [from ptaelan, Saxon, to deal.] 

1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement to draw others 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ferved fora (laic 
to bring in more. ~ . Sidney 

Still as he went he crafty Jlales did lay, 

With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 

And privy fpials plac’d in all his wav, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa, 
The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 

For fale to catch thefe thieves. Shakefp. Tmpejl. 

Had he none elfe to make a fale but me ? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shakef H.V 1 . 
A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal Jlale to all bafe pro- 
je£ls: by this men arc robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a Jlale for the am¬ 
bitious. Decay of Piety. 

This eafy fool mud be my fale, fet up 
To catch the people’s eyes : he’s tame and merciful; 

Him I can manage. Dryden s Don Sebofmn< 

2 . In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify a proditute. 

I dand diffionour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common fale. Shakefpeare, 

3. [Fromfale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 

4. Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated. 

5. [Stele, Dutch, a dick.] A handle. 

It hath a Ion gfale or handle, with a button at the end for 
one’s hand. Morihner's Husbandry. 

To Stale, v. a. [from the adje&ive ] To wear out; to 
make old. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cudom fale 
Her infinite variety. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Were I a common laugher, or did ufe 
To fale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protedor. Shakefp. Julius Cecfar. 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjedl orts and imitations; 

Which, out of ufe, and fat'd by other men, 

Begin his falhion. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

To Stale, v.n. [from the noun.] To make water. 

Having ty’d his bead t’ a pale. 

And taken time for both to Jlale. Hudibras. 

StaTely. adv. [from fale. ] Of old ; long time. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo falely acquainted with. Ben. Johnfon. 
Sta'leness. n.f [from fale.] Oldnefs; date of being long 
kept; date of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have 
not been palled; but fomewhat better than bottles of the fame 
drinks and falenefs , kept in a cellar. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory- 
Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of the falenefs of his provifions. Adwjon* 
To STALK, v.n. [ptealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To walk with high and fuperb deps. It is ufed commonly ir* 
a fenfe of diflike. 

His mondrous enemy , n 

With durdy deps came Jlalking in his fight. Fairy ~A ecn - 
Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it ? 

Or fhall we give the fignal to our rage, ~ , 

And folk in blood to our podeffion? Shakefp. K. f 1 • 
Unfold th’eternal door: 

You fee before the gate what Jlalking ghod _ , ; 

Commands the guard, what fentries keep the pod. 
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Bertran 

0 to'is clofe behind her, like a witch’s fiend 

pXg to be employ’d. Dr,den’s Span.fi Fryar. 

They pafs their precious hours in plays and Iports, ^ 
’Till death behind came fa Iking on unfeen. Dryden. 

With manly mien hejlalk’d along the ground ; 

Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 

Then fa Iking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmod wave ■ 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide. # Addifon. 

’Tisnot tofalk about, and draw frefii air 
From time to time. Addifon s Cato. 

Vexatious thought dill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; 1 

Stalk'd through my gardens, and purfu’d my Ways, _ > 
Nor Ihut from artful bow’r, nor Jod in winding maze. Pru 3 
Scornful turning from the flhore 
My haughty dep, I Jlalk'd the valley o’er. Pope's Odyffey. 
2 To walk behind a dalking horfe or cover. 

The king afked how far it was to a certain town : they faid 
fix miles. Half an hour after he a/ked again : one faid fix 
miles and a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and 
crept under the {boulder of his led''horfe: and when fome alked 
his majedy what he meant, I imiftjlalk, faid he; for yonder 
town is ffiy, and flies me. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Stalk, n.f [from the verb ] 

1. High, proud, wide, and Aately dep. 

Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day; 

The which with mondrous Jlale behind him dept, 

And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Fa. gjueen. 

Great Milton next, with high and haughty falks. 
Unfetter’d in majedick numbers walks. Addifon. 

2. [Stele, Dutch.] The defn on which flowers or fruits grow. 

A dock-gillyflower, gently tied on a dick, put into a deep 
glafs full of quickfilver, fo that the quickfiiver cover it; after 
five days you will find the flower freffi, and the folk harder 
and lefs flexible than it was. Bacon. 

Small dore will ferve, where dore, 

All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on th eflalk. Milton. 

That amber attradls not baiil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth ; for if the leaves thereof, or dried Falks, be dripped unto 
fmall draws, they arife unto amber, wax, and other eledlricks, 
no otherways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown. 

Rofes unhid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r. 

Flew from their falks to drew thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

3. The dem of a quill. 

Viewed with a glafs, they appear made up of little bladders, 
like thofe in the plume or ftalk of a quill. Grew. 

Stal'kiiVghorse. n.f [Jlalking and horfe.] A horfe either 
real or fictitious by which a fowler fhelters himfelf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk ; a pretence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction but for con- 
fcience, forbearing to make the good of the date the fa/king - 
horfe of his private ends. Hakewill on Providence. 

Hypocrify is the devil’s fuilkinghorfe, under an affectation of 
fimpiicity and religion. L'Ef range. 

Sta'lky. adj. [from fa/k.] Hard like a dalk. 

It grows upon a round dalk, and at the top bears a great 
Jlalky head. Mortimer. 

STALL, n.f [peal, Saxon; fal, Dutch; folia, Italian.] 
i* A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the dable. 

A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
forg’d all 

Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from their 
fall, 

Ruffit to their padures. Chapmans Iliad. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race. 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out, 
Contending ’gaind obedience. Shakef Macbeth. 

oolomon had forty thoufand Jlalls of horfes. 1 Kings iv. 

His fellow fought what lodging he- could find ; 

At lad he found a flail where oxen dood. Dryden . 

A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable comple&ions; all agreeing 
In eamednefs to fee him. Shakefp. Coriolartus. 

* he y ar ^ nature’s coarfer wares that lie on th tfall, expofed 
to the tranlient view of every common eye. Glanv . 

Befs Hoy fird found it troublefome to bawl, 

And^ therefore plac’d her cherries on flail. King. 

How pedhrs falls with glitt’ring toys are laid* 

I he various fairings of the country maid. Gay. 

Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 
eturning home one day from court* 

Obfery’d a parfon near Whitehall* 

Cheap’ning old authors on a flail. Swift 
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3. j -Still, Swedifli; ftal, Armorick.J A (mail houfe or filed in 
which certain trades are pratifed. 

All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 

Like carcafes of beads in butcher’s^//; 

And in another corner wide were drown . 

The antique ruins of the Roman’s fall. ^ Fairy gktieen. 

4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 

The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, anu 
commands the chapter to affign unto fuch canon a flail in the 
choir and place in the chapter. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have called their 
thrones by the names of falls. War bur ton* 

To Stall, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep in a dall or dable. 

For fuch encheafon^ if you go nie. 

Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 

The fat ox, that wont ligg in the dall, 

Is now fad flailed in his crumenal. Spenfer's Pd florals. 
For my part, he keeps me rudically at home ; 01, to fpe^K 
more properly, dies me here at home unkept: for call you 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that diders no. 
from the falling of an ox ? Shakefpeai e. 

Nifus the fored pafs’d, 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call’d, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen flail'd. Dryden « 

2. [For inf all.] To inved. 

Long may’d thou live to wail thy children s lofs; 

And fee another as I fee thee now', 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art flail'd in mine. Shakefp. 

To Stall, v. n. 

1, To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not Jlall together in the world. Shakefpeare . 

2. To kennel. 

Sta'llfed. adj. [fall and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 
feed. 

St a Ufed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often difeafed in 
their livers. Arbrthnot on Aiifnents. 

Sta'llworn. adj. [fall and worn.] Long kept, in the dable. 
But it is probably a midake for flalworth, jjrapelpejvS, Saxon, 
dout ] 

His flallworn deed the champion dout bedrode. Shakefp. 

Sta'llion. n.f [ yfdaiwyn„ an old Welch word: the one is 
derived from the other; but which from which I cannot cer¬ 
tainly tell. Wottorr. Eflallion , French; flail ne, Italian; Jlal- 
hengfl, Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from ptaelan, to leap.] 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent defedls are breeding without choice of fallwnt 
in fhape or fize. Temple* 

If fleet Dragon’s progeny at lad 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches cad* 

No favour for the f allion we retain. 

And no refpeiSt for the degenerate drain. Dryden. 

I will not alk him one of his Egyptians; 

No, let him keep ’em all for Haves and f allions. Dryden. 

STA’MINA. n. f [Latin.] 

1. The fird principles of anything. 

2. The folids of a human body. 

3. [In botany.] Thofe little fine threads or capillaments which 
grow up within the flowers of plants, encompaffing round the 
dyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 

Sta'mineous. adj. [Jlamineus , Latin.] 

1. Confiding of threads. 

2. Stamineous flowers. 

Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfe£I as to want thofe 
coloured leaves which are called petala, and confid only of the 
dylus and the damina ; and fuch plants as do bear thefe fia?ni- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conditute a large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as, fird, have their fruit or feed to¬ 
tally divided from the flower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant {hall arife with flowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, llingino- 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit onlya little disjointed 
from their flowers ; as the ricinus, and the heliotropium tri- 
conon. 3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their flower. 4. Such whofe flowers adhere to 
the top or uppermod of the feed ; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. 

Sta'mmel. n. f Of this word I know not the meaning. 

Reedhood, the fird that doth appear » 

In Jlammel: fcarlet is too dear. Ben. Johnfon . 

ToSTA'MMER. v. n. [yamep, a dammerer, Saxon; Jlame- 
len } flameren, to Hammer, Dutch.] To fpeak with unna¬ 
tural hefitation; to utter words with difficulty; 

Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my bed 
Wry words* and ftatniriring, or elfe doltifli dumb : 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
I would thou could’d Jlammer, that thou might’d pour out 
of thy/nouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all. Shakefpeare 

■ * She 
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Dry den. 


She Jlnonmers ; oh whet grace in lifping lies! 

If fhe fays nothing, to be fure file’s wife. 

Lagean juice, 

Whichi Jlarmnering tongues and ftagg’ring feet produce. Dryd. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to Jlammer like De¬ 
rm ofthenes. Arbuthn. Mart. Scrib. 

Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs correCt, than 
perpetually Jiammenng , which is one of the worft folecifms 
in rhetorick. Swift. 

Sta'mmerer. n. f. [from Jlammer .] One who fpeaks with 
hefitation. 

A Jlamonerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned asOrigen. Taylor. 

To ST AMP. v. a. [Jlampen, Dutch ; Jlamper, Danifh.J 

1. To ftrilce by prefling the foot haftily downwards. 

If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuff’rings, Palamon yet fuffers more: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he Jlamps the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2. To pound ; to beat as in a mortar. 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and [/lamped 
and ground it very fmall. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Some apothecaries, upon Jlamping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

3. [ EJlamper , French; Jlamparc, Italian; ejlampar, Spanifh.] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 

Height of place is intended only to Jlamp the endowments 
of a private condition with luflre and authority. South. 

Here fwells the fhelf with Ogilby the great; 

There, Jlaonp'd with arms, Newcaftle fliines complete. 

Pope. 

4. To fix a mark by imprefling it. 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be Jlampt on the king’s coin. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of framing 
abftraCted conceptions, inftead of thofe eafy and primary no¬ 
tions which nature Jlamps alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanctionof God to Jlamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South's Sermons. 

No conlfant reafon of this can be given, but from the na¬ 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and Jlamped upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free ufe of itfelf it will find out God. Tillotfon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf, 
though he has Jlampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furnifhed us with 
thofe faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himfelf without witnefs. Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreflions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
herfelf has taken care to ftamp within ? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruft die worft deferving firft, 

And Jlamp'd the noble mark of elderfhip 
Upon their bafer metal r Rowe’s Aonbitious Stepmother. 

What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en¬ 
gaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of 
Jlamping his heft fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
characters? JVatts. 

5. To make by imprefling a mark. 

If two penny weight of filver, marked with a certain im- 
preflion, fhall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreflion, they will not fail to 
Jlamp pieces of that fafnion, and quickly carry away your 
iifver. Locke. 

6. To mint; to form; to coin. 

We are baftards all; 

And that moft venerable man, which 

I did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was Jlampt. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Stamp, v. n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 

What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to Jlamps and fwear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded flave, 

Haft thou not fpokelike thunder on my fide ? Shakefpeare. 
The men fhall howl at the noife of th tJlamping of the hoofs 

of his ftrong horfes. J e . r ‘ x l v i‘- 3 * 

There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you Jlamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addifon s Spectator. 

He cannot bear th’ aftonifhing delight, 

But ftarts, exclaims, and Jlamps, and raves and dies. Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, an ^Jlamping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Gulliver s travels. 

Stamp, n.f. [ejlampe, French ; Jlampa, Italian.] 

j. Any inftrument by which a hollow impreflion is made. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time deftroy: 

She has a Jlamp , and prints the boy. Waller . 
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’Tis gold fo pure, 

It cannot bear the /lamp without allay* 

2. A mark fet on any thing; impreflion. 

1 hat facred name gives ornament and grace, 

And, like hi sJlamp, makes bafeft metals pafs: 

’Twere folly now a ftately pile to raife. 

To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays £ j 
I deas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an obieft f 
feefting the fenfes only ; others, that have more than on 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of- th 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the Jlamp 

into itfelf. ^Lock 

3. A thing marked or ftamped. 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden Jlamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefp. Mapetl 

4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture made by impreflion • 

a cut; a plate. ’ 

At Venice they put out very curious Jlamps of the feveral 
edifices, which are moft famous for their beauty and magni¬ 
ficence. . Addifon on Jta 'y, 

5. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government. 

Indeed the paper Jlamp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 

And fince he could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. 

6. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon aiiy 
thing. 

The perfons here reflected upon are of fuch a peculiar/^ 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind of diabolical 
fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice Soutli. 

Where reafon or feripture is exprefled for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not theltren<nh 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that Jlamp. L:cke. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived from any fuffrage or 
atteftation. 

Of the fame Jlamp is that which is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of theloadftone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo¬ 
rality, or the immorality, fo much as by the Jlamp that is fet 
upon’t by men of figure. L'BJlrany. 

8. Make; caft; form. 

If fpeaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon ’sjlamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. Shahfp. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity charges anottar 
of the fame Jlamp in a court of juftice, he lies under the dif- 
advantage of a ftrong fufpicion. L’Efirange. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fad, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his 
own Jlamp fhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. Addifon. 

Sta'mper. n.f. [fromJlamp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it paffeth through the crazing-mill; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet Jlampers. Carew. 

Stan 7 , amongft our forefathers, was the termination of the 
fuperlative degree: fo Atheijlan , moft noble; BetJlan , the belt; 
Leofjlan, the deareft; Wijlan, the wifeft; Dunjhrn, the 
higheft. Gib fins Camden. 

To STANCH, v. a. [ejlancher, French ; Jlagmre, Italian.] To 
flop blood ; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ftone, laid to the neck, doth Jlanch the bleeding 
of the nofe. Bacons Natural Hljhry 

Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra figjllata, 
communis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia is tie 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds ,Janm 
ing of blood, and flopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
Leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, and occa 

fion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafily ’Jlanchei • 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He fought to hinder fighting, and affay’d , 

To Jlanch blood by breathing of the vein. W) e • 

To Stanch, v. n. --To flop. . 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and ini 



diately her iffue Jlanched. 


Lu. via. 44* 


Stanch, adj. [This feems to come from the verb.] 

1. Sound; fuch as will not run out. u-fonie 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed y 
virtuofo, that fhall have Jlancher veifels, and more ^ 

days. . j 

2. Firm; found of principle; trufty; hearty; dleternun • ^ 

The ftanding absurdity, without the belief o w 
man is reckoned a Jlanch churchman, is that there is 
head club. 

In politicks, I hear, you’ re Jlanch, 

DireCtly bent againft the French. 

Each Jlaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce logician ftiil expelling Locke, 

Came whip and fpur. 


Addifi 
prior- 


Bunciad- 

Strong} 
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n Cfron 0- ; not to be broken. 

■*’ ° If I knew 

What hoop would hold us Jlaunch from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world, I would purfue it. Skak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You will loft their love: this is to be kept Jlanch, and 

carefully watched. Locke. 

Sta'nchion. n.f. [eJlan$on, French.] A prop ; a fupport. 
Sta'nchless. adj. [from Jlanch.] Not to be flopped. 

There grows. 

In my moft ill compos’d affeCtion, fuch 
A jlanch!cfs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef. Macbeth. 
To STAND, v. n. preterite 1 flood, 1 have Jlood. [ ycanban, 
Gothick and Saxon; Jlaen , Dutch ; Jlare , Italian; ejlar , 
Spanifh; flare, Latin.] 

j. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 

2. To be not demolifhed or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to Jland? Milton. 

g. To be placed as an edifice. 

This poet’s tomb flood on the other fide of Naples, which 
looks towards Vefuvio. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To remain ereCt; not to fall. 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery foaming fteeds : what flood, recoil’d 
O’erweary’d, through the faint fatanick hoft 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris’d 
Fled ignominious. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

5. To become ereCt. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftilTd upon the ground : 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror Jlood ; 

Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

Her hair flood up ; convulfive rage poffefs’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's AEn. 

6. To flop; to halt; not to go forward. 

The leaders, having charge from you to Jland, 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shakef. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon /land. 

And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Milton . 

Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’ft to tread, I charge thee Jland, 

And tell thy name. Dryden's AEn. 

7. 7 o be at a ftationary point without progrefs or regreflion. 

I his nation of Spain runs a race ftiil of empire, when all 
other ftates of Chriftendom Jland at a ftay. Bacon. 

Immenfe the pow’r, immenfe were the demand ; 
r Say, at what part of nature will they Jland f Pope. 

8. I 0 be in a ftate of firmnefs, not vacillation. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever Jlood. Davies. 

To ft and or fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 

My mind on its own centre Jlands unmov’d, 

And {table as the fabrick of the world, 

Propton itfelf. Dryden . 

9. I 0 be in any pofture of refiftance or defence. 

_ Seeing how lothly oppofite I Jlocd 
i o his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
TV ith his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From enemies heav’n keep your majefty ; 

And when they Jland againft you, may they fall. Shakefp. 

10. o be in a ftate of hoftility; to keep the ground. 

if he would prefendy yield, Barbarofia promifed to let him 
ree , but if he fhould jland upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolifh hardinefs. Knolles. 

he king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and /W for their life. £p ht 

We are often conftrained to Jland alone againft the ftrength 

opinion. brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 

fj. b y thefw , ord the y lho “l d die, if they Jlood upon de- 

1. Nnr , am m t ,e W ter „’ ' f they m ° uld >' ield - Hayward. 
T 0 ? Ieltl > not to fly ; not to give way. 

bet07e . fo to it f for the Lord brought his 

enemies unto him. e , , • 

& ' o’ 6 , Wh ° e armour of God > tha * }’ e be able to 

ytoW againft the wiles of the devil. Epb v i n 

TW to it T S a ' ld ' 0r(UneS Were P ut in fafet y> whether'they 

jwoa to it or ran a wav. > ri ,, T / 

■ *. To ftay ; not to fly. J Henr > Vil ' 

‘3- To h ■ S d '?’ y U . 0ld - /W thc %re halted a little. Clarcni. 
3 \ 0 be P' acei1 ""th regard to rank or order. 

water//"!"'fSft* wW ‘ tWs <1“^ °f relaxing, warm 
with'druT d 0Uld Th e r larSe the ™ nd ” wTTftudfed 

charity which u teacl r !r 

4 * j o remain in the prefent ftate. Watts. 

few br ° ther ° ffend ’ 1 WiI1 eat no fleft . while 

tJJJT and , knaves fl,ould be fo va in ' Ccr ' Vm ' ’ 3 ' 

1 leir vile refemblancc may remain; 
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And Jland recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days a libel or a j eft. Dryden. 

15. [Ejlar, Spaniih.] To be in any particular ftate; to be : em¬ 
phatically exprefled. 

The fea, 

Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ft and. 

Divided. Milton. 

Acoomplifli what your ftgns forelhow: 

\Jland refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. Dryden's AEn . 

He ftruck the fnakes, and Jlood again 
New fex’d, and ftrait recover’d into man. ^ Addifon. 

They expedt to be favoured, who Jland not poffeffed of any 
one of thofe qualifications that belonged to him. Atterbury. 

Some middle prices (hew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands Jlood, in regard to thofe of our own country. Arbiith. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want thefe 
helps : he neither Jlands in need of logick nor ufes it. Baker. 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the world’s vidtor Jlood fubdu’d by found. . Pope. 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dif- 
concerted by little occafions, frame their malignant fables ac¬ 
cordingly, and Jland detedted by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. Pope's EJJay on Homer. 

16. Not to become void ; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fentence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fhould Jland, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker. 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can Jland. Shakef. H. IV. 

I will punifh you, that ye may know that my words fhall 
furely Jland againft you for evil. Jer xliv. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant lhail Jland 
faft with him. Bf. lxxxix. 28. 

17. To confift; to have its being or effenee. 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfedf, as 
pertaining to the confcience, which Jlood only in meats and 
drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 

18. To be with refpedt to terms of a contract. 

The hirelings Jland at a certain wages. Carew 

19. To have a place. 

If it Jland 

Within the eye of honour, be affured 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, fhould have Jlood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that flood by, faid, Methinks 
you were not like yourfelf laft day in argument with the em¬ 
peror ; I could have anfwered better myielf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands thirty legions ? Bacon. 

This excellent man, who food not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

Chariots wing’d 

From th’ armoury of God, where ft and of old 
Myriads. Milton. 

We make all our addrefles to the promifes, hug and carefs 
them, and in the interim let the commands Jland by ne¬ 
glected. . , Decay of Piety. 

20. To be in any ftate at the time prefent. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which Jland in hard cure. Shak. King Lear. 

So \t Jlands ; and this I fear at laft, 

Hume’s knavery will be the dutchefs’ wreck. Shak. H. VL 
Our company aflembled, I faid, My dear friends, let us 
know ourfelves, and how it Jlande.h with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king’s folic.itor, and the patent, formerly 
granted to Saint-John, Jlocd revoked. Clarendon. 

Wh yftand we longer fhivering under fears ? Milton. 
As things now Jland with us, we have no power to do good 
after that illuftrious manner our Saviour did. Calamys Serm. 

21. To be in a permanent ftate. 

The broil doubtful Ion vjlood. 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

And choke their art. Shahfpeare. 

1 in thy perfevering fhall rejoice. 

And all the bleft ftand faft. Milton. 

22. To be with regard to condition or fortune. 

I Jland in need of one whofe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. ' Dryden. 

23. 7 o have any particular refpedl. ' 

Here flood he in the dark, his (harp fword out, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
1 of and s aufpicious miftrefs. " Sh&hfp. Kim Lear 

An utter unfuilablenefs difobedience has to the delation 

which man neceffariiy/Wj in towards his Maker. South. 

24. 1 o be without aCfion. 

25. To depend; to reft; to be fupported. 

7 his reply Jlandeth all by conjectures. Whitgfte. 

2 5 B I he 
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The prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point Jland upon the latter only. Sanderf. 

He that will know, mult by the connexion of the proofs 
fee the truth and the ground it fands on. Locke. 

26. To be with regard to ftate of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be {till. Pjul. iv. 4. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I fand\ in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To fucceed ; to be acquitted ; to be fafe. 

Readers, by whofe judgment I would Jland or fall, would 
not be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita¬ 
lian criticks. Addifon’s Spectator. 

28. To be with refpe£t to any particular. 

Caefar entreats, 

Not to confider in what cafe thou fiandf 

Further than he is Caefar. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To heav’n I do appeal, 

I have lov’d my king and common-weal; 

As for my wife, I know not how i tjlands. Sbak. Henry VI. 

29. To be refolutely of a party. 

Thecaufe muft be prefumed as good on our part as on theirs, 
till it be decided who have Jlood for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Hooker. 

Shall we found him ? 

I think, he will Jland very ftrong with us. Sbakcfpeare. 
Who will rife up or Jland up for me againfl: the workers of 
iniquity? Pfalm x civ. 16. 

30. To be in the place; to be reprefentative. 

Chilon faid, that kings friends and favourites were like caft- 
in<r counters ; that fometimes Jlood for one, fometimes for ten. 
0 Bacon. 

I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names Jland for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to Jland 
for a thoufand. Locke. 

31. To remain; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, Jland faft in the faith, quit you like men, be 
ftrong. 1 Cor. xv i. 13. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time Jland fix’d. 

32. To hold a courfe. 

Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy jlands , 

To the fame parts on earth his army lands. Dry den. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians Jland , 

And furl their fails, and ifiiie on the land. Pope's Odyffey ♦ 
23. To have direction towards any local point. 

The wand did not reall yfand to the metals, when placed 
under it, or the metalline veins. Beyle. 

34. To offer as a candidate. 

He Jlood to be elected one of the pro&ors for the univer- 


am x 


Milton. 49 


5 °- 


fity. 


Sander Jon s Life. 


35. To place himfelf; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words ; and I do know 

A many fools that Jland in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 

Defy the matter. Sbakejpeare’s Mercb. of Vmice. 

He was commanded by the duke to Jland afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knolles s Hijlory ojthe 7 w Is. 

I Jlood between the Lord and you, to {hew you the Lord’s 
word. _ . . Defer, v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift’s Direct ions to the butler • 

36. To ftagnate ; not to flow. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina Jlands. Dryden. 

37. To be with refpedl to chance. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then Jlood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d, on, . 

For my affedion. Sbakefpeares Merchant of P emce. 

Each thinks he Jlands faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is poflefied of the golden number. Addifon s Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of confiderable practice at the bar, and 
flood fair for the firft vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

38. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and Jland fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Sbak. 

39. To be without motion. 

I’ll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops w 

al.—Whom Jlands it {till withal?— With lawyers in the 
cation ; for they fleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Sbakcfpeare. 

AO. To make delay. 

They will fu"fpe£l they {hall make but fmall progreis, 11, 
in the books they read, they muft fand to examine and un¬ 
ravel every argument. . *-* 0C J e ‘ 

To infift; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 
To Jland upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 
belongeth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 


with* 


va- 


41. 
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It is fo plain that it needeth not to b zfcod upon. B 

42. To be expofed. 

Have I lived to fand in the taunt of one that makes fritte 
of Englifh. Sbakefpeares Merry Wives of Windpjl 

43. Toperfift; to perfevere. ' * 

Never fand in a lie when thou art accufed, but aik pardon 
and make amends. . Taylor’s Rule of holy Livxm 

The emperovflattding upon the advantage he had got by the 
feifure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gulliver's Travels 
Hath the prince a full commiflion. 

To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we {hall fund upon ? Sbak, Henrv IF 

44. To perfift in a claim. 

It remains. 

To gratify his noble fervice, that 

Hath thus food for his country. Sbakcfpeare’s Coriolanus 

45. To adhere ; to abide. 

Defpair would Jland to the fword. 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Danid 

46. To be confiftent. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly alk, the fame 
{hall they receive, io far as may jland with the glory of God 
and their own everlafting good ; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to feek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some inftances of fortune cannot Jiand with fome others* 
but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. Taylor. 

It food with reafon that they fhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly fand to¬ 
gether. Felton. 

47. To Stand by. To fupport; to defend ; not to defert. 

The afs hoped the dog would fand by him, if fet upon by 

the wolf. L’Ejl range. 

If he meet with a repulfe, we muft throw off the fox’s fkin, 
and put on the lion’s: come, gentlemen, you’ll fand by me. 

Dryden’s Spamfh Friar. 
Our good works will attend and fand by us at the hour of 
death. Calamy. 

48. To Stand by. To be prefent without being an ador. 

Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 

For fanding by when Richard kill’d her fon. Sbakefpcare. 
To Stand by. To repofe on; to reft in. 

The world is inclined to fand by the Arundelian marble. 

Pope’s EJfay on Homer. 

To Stand for. To propofe one’s felf a candidate. 

How many fandfor confulfhips ?—three; but’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Sbakefpeare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he Jlood for the confullhip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a repulfe. Dennis. 

51. To St aw d for. To maintain ; to profefs to fupport. 
Thofe which foodfor the prefbytery thought their caufe had 

more fympathy with the difeipline of Scotland, than the hie¬ 
rarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all Jland for. Ben.Jobnfon, 

52. To Stand off. To keep at a diftance. 

Stand off , and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 

53. To Stand off. Not to comply. 

Stand no more qff y 

But give thy felf unto my fick defires. Sbakefpcare. 

54. To Stand off. To forbear friendftiip or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour’d altogether 

Would quite confound diftinction ; yttfandoff 
In differences fo mighty. Sbakejpeari. 

Such behaviour frights away friendftiip, and makes jtfam 
off in diflike and averfion. Collier ofFrmdjhtp. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint¬ 
ance with God, we Jland off from it, and will not be tempte 

to embrace it. ***** 

55. To Stand off. To have relief; to appear protuberant or 

prominent. , 

Picture is beft when it fandetb off, as if it .were cane , 
and fculpture is beft when it appeareth fo tender as il it '' er ® 
painted ; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as 1 no 
a chifel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had r.'\n 
and ftroaked them in oil. JTot tons 

56. To Stand out . To hold refolution; to hold apol j 11 
to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil’d 
Himfelf to Rome ; his fpirit is come in, 

That fo food out againfl; the holy churcn. 

Pomtinius knows not you, 

While you fand out upon thefe traiterous. terms 
Let not men flatter themfelves, that thoug i t L v .|“ 
difficult at prefent to combat <m& fand out agamlt an P 
dtice; yet that old age would do that lor them, ^ 1 
in their youth could never find in their hearts ^^p^ons. 

felves. J ' i;- nrP \vith 

Scarce can a good natured man refine a com pi . 

the folicitations of his company, and Jland ^mons. 

lery of his familiars. 


Sbakefp tat a 

Ben. John. 
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„„ r . Stand eta. Not to comply; to feceds. 

57 ’ Thou {halt fee me at Tullus’ face: 

What, art thou ftiff? Jland’J! out? . Shatefptare, 

Tf the ladies will Jland out, let them remember that the jury 

;<? not all agreed. _ J 

o Stand w*. To be prominent or protuberan. _ 

5 * ^pheir eyes fand out with fatnefs. PfAxx.uu 7. 

To Stand to. To ply; to perfevere. 

Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 

What gufts of weather from that gath ring cloud 
My thoughts prefage ! ere that the tempeft roars, 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 

60. To Stand to. To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 

by a contract or affertion. 

; He that will pafs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread 

To both our goods if he to it will fand. Herbert. 

I {till fand to it, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillingfeet. 

As 1 have no reafon to fand to the award of my enemies; 
fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden. 

61. To Stand under. To undergo; to fuftain. 

If you unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
• Cannot f and under them. Sbakefpcare s H. VIII. 

62. To Stand up. To arife in order to gain notice. 

When the accufers food up , he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. Afs xxv. 18. 

63. To Stand up. To make a party. 

When we food up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 
call us the many-headed monfter. Sbakefpearc’s Coriolanus. 

64. To Stand upon. To concern ; to intereft. 

Does it not fand me now upon ? Sbakefpcare’s Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it Jlood him upon : by how 
much the more he had hitherto protra£led the time, by fo 
much the fooner to difpatch with the rebels. Bacon. 

It fands me much upon 

T’ enervate this objedtion. Hudibras. 

Does it not fand them upon , to examine upon what grounds 
they prefume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 

65. To Stand upon. To value ; to take pride. 

Men fand very much upon the reputation of their under- 
ftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Tillotfon. 

We highly efteem and fand much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 
is ufeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex¬ 
amples. Ray on the Creation. 

66. To Stand upon. To infift. 

A rafcally, yea—forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then fand upon fccurity. Sbakefpeare. 

To Stand, v.a. 

1. To endure ; to refill without flying or yielding. 

None durft Jland him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Sbakejpeare. 
Lovtfood the fiege, and wOu’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 

Oh ! had bounteous heav’n 
Bellow’d Hippolitus on Phaedra’s arms. 

So had \food the {hock of angry fate. Smith’s P had. and Hip. 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 

He food the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damning critick. Pope. 

2. To await; to abide; to fuller. 

Bid him difband the legions, 

Submit his a&ions to the publick cenfure, 

And fand the judgment of a Roman fenate. Add if on’s Cato. 

3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 

Turning at the length, he food his ground. 

And mifs’d his friend. Dryden. 

Stand, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Aftation; a place where one waits Handing. 

I have found you out a fand moll fit, 

Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke, 

He {hall not pafs you. Sbakejpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

In this covert will we make a fand y 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Sbakefpcare. 

Then from his lofty fand on that high tree, 

Down he alights among the fportful herds. Milton. 

The princely hierarch 

In their -bright JW there left his pow’rs, to feize 
Pofleffion of the garden. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

he male bird, whilft the hen is covering her eggs, aene- 
[ a y hls Md upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 
her with his fongs du,ing her fitting. Add fan’s SpetfaUr. 

i took my fund upon an eminence which was appointed 
•or a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 
then feveral ladings. Addifon’s Spectator. 

I-hree perfons entered into a confpiracy to affafiinate Timo- 
on > “ he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple: 
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in order to it they took their feveral fands in the .moll con¬ 
venient places. Addifon. 

When juft as by her fand Arfiices paft, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos’d her bluftiing beauties. R.we. 
The urchin from his private/ZW 

Took aim, and fhot with all his ftrength* Su ift. 

2. Rank ; poft ;• ftation. 

Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a fand ; I mean not to defeend. Daniel. 

3. Aftop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 

If any air of mufick touch their ears, 

You {hall perceive them make a mutual fand ; 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. Sbakefpeare. 
The earl of Northampton followed the horfe fo clofely, 
that they made a Jland y when he furiouily charged and routed 
them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting foul came back, 

T’ infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a dcubtful fand y 
Hov’ring like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden . 

At every turn {he ma ie a little fand y 
And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the role. Dryd-.n . 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
upon borrowing at intereft; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
fand of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfect Jiand. Woodward. 

5. The aeft of oppofing. 

We are come off 

Like Romans; neither foolifh in our fandr y 

Nor cowardly in retire. Sbakejpeare. 

6. Higheft mark; ftationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreflive. 

Our fons but the fame things can wilh and do. 

Vice is at Jland and at the higheft flow : 

Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 

, . Dryden . 

In the beginning of fummer the days are at a fand y with 
little variation of length or fliortnefs; becaufe the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
fpiral. Dryden. 

The fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 
fand y without confiderahle variation. Bentley. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 

Every part ol what we would, 

Muft make a fand at what your highnefs will. Shake feare. 

When fam’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 

Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view; 
binding the painter’s fcience at a fand y 
The goddefs {hatch’d the pencil from his hand : 

And finiflbing the piece, {he finding faid, 

Behold one work of mine that ne’er Ihall fade. Prior. 

8. Dfficulty; perplexity; embaraflment; hefitation. 

A fool may fo far imitate the mein of a wife man, ss at 
firft to put a body to a fand what to make of him. L’ Ejlranve. 
. 1 he well-lhap’d.changeling isa man, has a rational foul, tho’ 
it appear not: this is paft doubt. Make the ears a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you are at a Jland. Locke. 

9. A frame or table on which veffels are placed. 

Such fquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ftinkoi ale, and dull a fand with clowns; 

\Vho, to be chofen for the land’s protedlors. 

Tope and get drunk before the wife eledlors. Dryden. 

After fupper 2.Jland was brought in, with a brafs vefiel full 
of wine, of which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 

S rced v r , , Dryden s Life cfClcomenes. 

STANDARD, n, f \efendart y trench.] 

1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 

His armies, in the following day. 

On thole fair plains their Jlandards proud difplay. Fairfax. 

Erect the faridard there of ancient night. 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Milton 
Behold Camillus loaded home, 

W flandards well redeem'd and foreign foes o’ercome. 

To their common f andard they repair ; Drycuu. 

The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. Dryden. 

2. [FromyW.] That which is of undoubted authority that 
which is the teft of other things vf the fame kind. 

and ^ to ad ^^ en titfg ai'prehenders, 

and proclaims his judgment the fitteft ihtdledlual fandard. 

Glanville. 
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The heavenly motions are more Hated than the terreftrial 
models, and are both originals and Jlandards. Holder. 

Thefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
jlandards j for jlandard meafures muft be certain and fixed. 

Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right'and wrong 
to a falfe jlandard , there follows an envious malevolence. 

V Efrange. 

The Romans made thofe times the Jlandard of their wdt, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 

From thefe ancient jlandards I defeend to our own hiftori- 
ans. Felton. 

When I fhall propofe the Jlandard whereby I give judg¬ 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mca- 
fure of it. Woodward. 

The court which ufed to be the Jlandard of propriety, and 
correCtnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worft fchool in 
England for that accomplifliment. Swift. 

Firfl follow nature, and your judgment frame, 

By her juft Jlandard which is ftill the fame. Fope. 

That which has been tried by the proper teft. 

The Englifh tongue, if refined to a certain Jlandard, per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift . 

In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 

Imprint cn ev’ry a£t its Jlandard- worth. Prior. 

(.. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the Jlandard. Locke. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a Jlandard, that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubjedt to live in convenient plenty. 

Bacon. 

A Jlandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of herfes. Temp. 

By the prefent Jlandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbuthnot. 

A Handing ftem or tree. 

A Jlandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up¬ 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the Jlandard being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Plant fruit of all forts and Jlandard, mural, orfhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn's Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; fome Jlandards, fome againft walls. Temple. 
Sta'ndardbearer. n.f. [Jlandard and bear.] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They fhall be as when a Jlandardbearer fainteth. Jfa. x. 18. 

Thefe are the Jlanclardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfe and fquires who carry the imprefles of the giants or 
knights. Speffator. 

Bta'ndcrop. n. f. An herb. Ainjworth. 

Sta'ndel. n.f. [from fand.] A tree of long Handing. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely Jlandel of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howel. 

sTAflSTDER. n.f. [from Jland.] 
r. One who ftands. 
z. A tree that has ftood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beafls ; and alfo the fair efrfanders of all were rooted up 
and cafl into the fire. Afcham s Schoolmajler. 

3. Sta'nder by. One prefent; a mere fpedlator. 

Explain fome flatute of the land to the Jlanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a (lander by to hear 

My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, without 

My prefent vengeance taken. Shdkefpeare. 

When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for any 
Jlanders by to curtail his oaths. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The jlanders by fee clearly this event. 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet all difient. 

The Jlanders by fufpe&ed her to be a duchefs.. 
Sta'ndercrass. n. J. An herb. 

Standing, part.adj. [fromJland.] 

1. Settled ; eHablifhed. 

Standing armies have the place of Subjects, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and difeontented humours of 
the foldiers. Temple. 

Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny. 

And all the Jl ending army of the (ky. Dry den. 

Money being looked upon as th e flanding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a flanding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not io. Locke. 

Such a. one, by pretending to diflinguifli himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a Jlanding objedf of raillery. Addijon. 

Thecommon Jlanding rules of the gofpel are a more power¬ 
ful means of con vision than any miracle. Atterbury. 

Great Jlanding miracle that heav’n aflign’d ! 

’Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2. Lafting; not tranfitory. 

The landlord had fwelled his body to a prodigious fize, and 


Denham. 

Addifon. 

Ainjworth. 
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er. 


worked up his complexion to a Handing crimfon bv hi* J , 

3. Stagnant; not running. 

He turned the wildernefs into a Jlanding water. Pf a \ •• 
This made their flowing flirink ^ C ' u ‘ 

From Jlanding lake to tripping ebb. 

4. Placed on feet. 1 on ‘ 

There’s his chamber, 

His Jlanding bed and truckle bed. Shdkefpeare 

Sta'nding. n f. [from Jland.] n 

j. Continuance j long poffcflion of an office, character, 0 r 
place. 

Nothing had been more eafy than to command a patron 0 f 
a long Jlanding. D . 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for¬ 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as l 0 n<r a 
Jlanding as any upon the continent of Africa. IVoodiucrd 
I wifli your fortune had enabled you to have continued long¬ 
er in the univerfity, till you were often years Jlanding. Swift. 

2: Station; place to Hand in. J ' 

Such ordnance as lie brought with him, becaufe it was fit¬ 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little/landings. Knolles’s Hijt. of the Turks 
His coming is in Hate, I will provide you a good Jlanding to 
fee his entry. pj mu 

3. Power to Hand. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no Jlanding. Pf a l. ] x ijc. 

4 Rank ; condition. 

How this grace 

Speaks his own Jlanding? what a mental power 

This eyeflioots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Shakcfpeare s Timonof Mens. 

5. Competition ; candidatefhip. 

His former Jlanding for a prodlor’s place, and being difap- 
pointed, muft prove much difpleafing. Walton. 

Sta'ndish. n. f. [Jland and dijhi] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubfireet patriot does not write to fecure, but get fome- 
thing: fliould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old [landijh. Addijon. 

1 bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large filver fandijb , con¬ 
fining of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swift. 

Stang. n.f [j-tseng, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a Jiang, 
and the talleft tree appeared to be feven feet high. Swift. 

Stank, adj. Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am fo Hiff and fo flank, 

That unneth I may Hand any more. 

And how the weHern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

Stank. The preterite of fink. 

The fifli in the river died, and the river flank. Exod:\ ii. 

Sta'nnary. adj. [from Jlannum, Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A Heward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed fannary courts of the Latin f annum, and hold plea 
of adlion of debt or trefpafs about white or black tin. Carew: 

Sta'nza. n.f. [ Jlanza, Ital. fame, Fr.] A number of lines 
regularly adjufled to each other ; fo much of a poem ascontains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza is 
originally a room of a heufe, and came to fignify a fubdivi- 
fion of a poem ; a ftaff. 

Horace confines himfelf ftridlly to one fort of verfe or fanza 

in every ode. i 

In quatrains, the laH line of the flanza is to be confidered 

in the compofition of the firfi. 

Before his facrcd name flies ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted Jlanza teems with thought. 

Staple, n.f [eflape , Yt.(lapel, Dutch ] 

1. A fettled mart; an eHablifhed emporium. 

A faple of romance and lies, 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. 

The cuHoms of Alexandria were very great, it having e en 
the faple of the Indian trade. ArbuthnotcnC oim- 

Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eflablifhing 
faple at Alexandria, made the greateH revolution in trade 
ever was known. Arvu < 

2 , I know not the meaning in the following paffage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, 
lowing them one Jlaple , and two puncheons at a rate. Lam cm 

Staple, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Settled; eHablifhed in commerce. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom) 

And into cloth of fpungy foftnefs made: 

Did into France or colder Denmark ream, 

To ruin with worfe ware our faple trade. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

Prior. 


Dryden. 


2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not folicit to work un e 
maflers, who will take oft their ware at their own ratc ®’ ^ ? 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it b ejluple ^ 

Stap-*’ 


Stable. »•/ [r ta ! ,u! > Saxon ’ a prop ^ A ,0 ° P ° f ir0 " ! * 

Hnr bent and driven in at both ends, 

b I have feen Jlap'es of doors and nails born > Peacham. 
The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos c : 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord,^ ^ ^ 

Tothe frrongflaple's inmoft depth reHor d, 

Secur’d tire valves. n ._ W 

STAR n.f rrxeojipa,. Saxon; fe> re, Dutch. J 
S One of the luminous bodies that appear in the nocturnal fkyi 
1 ' Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop friz far s ; 

Murdering impoinbility, to make . . 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. ConoUms. 

When an aftronomer ufes the word far in its ftriCL feme, it 
is applied only to the fixt flats ; but in a large fenfe it includes 

, *T _ Watts. 

the planets. 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates; 

Th’ included fpirit ferving the Jlar deck’d figns. 

The livino- work in conftant motions winds. Hakewill. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And fhape far bright, appear’d. ’ Milton. 

2 The pole-Har. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 
bv the far. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing . 

3 . Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of fat croH lovers take their life. Shakcfpeare. 
We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our flars 
or fortune. ^ Ef range. 

4. A mark of reference ; an aflerifk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a marginal 

far. . , ^ 

Star of Bethlehem, n. f [onuthogalum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-flower, conipofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, vvhofe centre is poflefled by 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a roundifli fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifil feeds: to 
which mufi be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Miller. 

Sta'rapple, n.f A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fliaped flower, confiffing of one leaf, 
and cut into feveral fegments towards the top; from w 7 hofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fhaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a Hone of the fame 
Hiape. This plant grows in the warmeff parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a ffrait fmooth Hem, re¬ 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a fliining green colour on their upper Tides, but of a rufiet 
colour underneath : from the fettingon of the footflalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame Hiape. Miller. 

Sta'reoard. n.f [pteofibopb, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fliip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On fhipboard the mariners will not leave fr\E\rflarboarda\\& 
larboard, bccaufe fome one accounts it gibrifh. Bramh. 

STARCH, n.f [from fare, Teutonick, Hiffi] A kind of vif- 
' cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftiffened, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow flarch , or Laid your doublet 
Was not exaClly Frenchified. Fletcher's jluccn of Corinth. 
With flarch thin laid on, and the fkin well flretched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Starch, v. a. [from the noun.] To Hiffen with Harch. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 
Set off with kerchief f arch'd and pinners clean. Gay. 
Sta'rchamber. n.f [camera ftellata, Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now aboliflied. 

I’ll make a far chamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
_ J°h n Falffaffs, he fhall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq; Shakef 
bTA'RCHED. adj. [from flarch.] 

1 • Stiffened with Harch. 

2-Stiff; precife; formal. 

Does the GofpeTany where preferibe a ftarched fqueezed 
countenance, a Hiff formal gait, or a fingularity of man- 
ners;‘ J 


o. C ' r 

Stancher, n.f. [from flarch.] One whofe trade is to 


ffarch. 


St archly, adv. [from flarch.] Stiffly; precifely. 

TnYrTp i' 55 ' 1 fr° m ftarL'b.] Stiftnefs; precifenefs. 

O M AKE. n. [pcapinn, Saxon; fterren, Dutch.] 

l W,t n ^ e >' cs ’, to look with wonder, impudence, 
conhdence, Hupidity, or horrour. 

Her modeff eyes, abaftied to behold 

00 many gazers, as on her do fare, 

kpon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer 

I heir faring eyes, fparkling with fervent fire, ^ 

And ugly ffiapes, did nigh the man difmav, 

1 lat ? were ic not ftiame, he would retire. Fa. ^ueen: 


Look not big, nor fare nor fret: 

I will be mallei' of what is mine own. Shakejpiari. 

They were never fatisfied with faring upon their mafrs, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tack lings. Abbot. 

I hear 

The’tread of many feet fleering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to ftai e 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ irhult. Milt opt s Agonijtes. 

A fatyr that comes /taring from the woods, 

MuH not at firfl fpeak like an orator. Hah.r. 

And while he fares around with flupid eyes. 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 

What do’H thou make a fhipboard ? 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free r 

Stark j taring mad, that thou fhould’fl tempt the fear Dryd. 

Struggling, and wildly flosing on the ikies 
With fcarce recover’d fight. Dryden s Ain. 

Trembling the mifereant Hood ; 

He far'd and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 

Break out in crackling flames to ihun thy fnare, 

Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger flare. Dryden s Virgil* 

Why do’H thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 

T o fare me into flatue ? Dryden. 

I was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and fared me out of my refolution. Addijon's Guardian. 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and fared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, thatthe 
whifller relaxed his fibres. ' Addifon. 

Narcifia 

Has paid a tradefman once, to make him fare. Pope. 

Gods ! fhall the ravifher difplay your hair, 

While the fops envy and the ladies fare. Pope. 

Through nature and through art Hie rang’d. 

And gracefully her fubjedf chang’d : 

In vain ; her hearers had no fhare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to fare. Sivift. 

2. To Stare in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it poffible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that fares them in theface, whilft they are breaking it ? Locke. 

3. To Hand out. 

Takeoff all the faring flraws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stare, n.f. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red : 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy fare. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

2 [Sturnus, Latin.] Starling. A bird. 

Sta'rer. n.J. [from fare.] One who looks with fixed eyes. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of Hupid Jlarcrs , and of loud huzza’s. Pope . 

Sta'rfish. n.f [far and fjh.] A fifh branching out into 
feveral point-. 

This has a ray of one fpecies of Englifh flcrfifli. TVoodw. 
Stargazer, n.f [for and £<72^.] An aftronomer, or aflro- 
loger. In contempt. 

Let the aftrologers, the far gazers, and the monthly pro^no- 
fticators, Hand up and fave thee. Jf xlviiT 1 

A fargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations. 
Humbled into a ditch. L'Ef range. 

Sta rhawk. n.f [aftur, Latin.] A fort of hawk. Amjw. 
STARK, adj. [ytepc, ytjiac, Saxon \ ferck, Dutch.] 

1. Stiff; Hrong ; rugged. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whofe fenfes all were ftraight benumed and fork. Fa. 9 it. 

Many a nobleman lies Jtark and Hiff ° V ' 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Sha kef. H. IV. 

The North is not fofark and cold. Ben. John fen . 

So loon as this fpring is become Jlark enough, it breaks^the 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derbam's Phyfpo-Theologv. 

2. Deep; full. J 

Confider the farik fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Johnfan. 

3. Mere; Ample; plain; grofs. 

To turn flark fools, and fubjeCfs fit 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras. 

He pronounces the citationySW nonfenfe. Collier. 

Stark, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the Signification of 
word: as farkmad, mad in the higheft degree. It ic ™ 
little ufed but in low language. 

I hen are the beft but Jlark naught; for open fufpecli 
others, comes of Secret condemning themfelves. Sidnev 
1 he fruitful-headed beafr, amaz’d ^ 

At flatting beams of that Sur.-fhiny fbidd 
Became Jlark blind, and all his fenfes do ’ d 
That down he tumbled. ’ s , 

Men and women go fork naked. Abbot 

25 C ^ He 
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He is flark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath been in love an hour, Donne, 

Thofe feditious, that feemed moderate before, became 
defperate, and thofe who were defperate feemed Jiark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. Hayw. 

Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrobe him- 
felf at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelf cut Jiark 
naked inqueftof new notions ? Locke. 

In came fquire South, all dreffed up in feathers and ribbons, 
Jiark flaring mad, brandifhing his fword. Atbuthnot. 

Sta'rkly. adv. [from Jiark.] Stiffly; ftrongly. 

As faft lock’d up in deep as guiltlefs labour, 

When it lies Jiarkly in the traveller’s bones. Shakefpeare. 

Sta'rless. adj. [from far.] Having no light of liars. 

« A boundiefs continent, 

Dark, wade, and wild, under the frown of night, 

Starljs expos’d. Milton s Paradije Loji , b. iii. 

Cato might give them furlo’s for another world; 

But we, like feritries, are oblig’d to fland 
In Jiarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dry den. 

Sta'rlight. nff [Jiar and light ] Luftre of the liars. 

Now they never meet in grove or green. 

By fountain clear or fpangled Jiarlight fheen. Shakefpeare . 

Norwalk by moon, 

Or glittering Jiarlight? without thee is fweet. Milton. 

They danc’d by Jiarlight and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
Starlight, adj. Lighted by the ftars. 

Owls, that mark the fettingfun, declare 
A Jiarlight evening and a morning fair. Dryden s Virg. 
Sta'rlike. adj. [ Jiar and like.] 

1. Stellated ; having various points refembling a flar in luftre. 

Nightfhade-tree rifes with a wooden ftem, green-leaved, 
and has Jiar like flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. Bright; illuftrious. 

The having turned many to righteoufnefs (hall confer a far- 
like and immortal brightnefs. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her Jiarlike hufband’s heart; 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart. _ Dryden. 

Sta'rling. n.f. [ytjeplinj, Saxon.] A fmall flinging bird. 

I will have a fiarling taught to fpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 

To keep his anger ftill in motion. Shak Henry IV. 

Sta'rpaved. adj. [Jiar and pave.] Studded with ftars. . 

In progrefs through the road of heav’n Jiarpavd. Milton. 
Sta'rproof. adj. [Jiar and proof.] Impervious to ftarlight. 
Under the fhady roof 

Of branching elm Jiarproof. Milton. 

Star-read. n.f. [far and read.] Dodtrine of the ftars ; 

aftronomy. V Spe>fcr. 

Sta'rred. adj. [from far.] 
i* Influenced by the ftars with refpedt to fortune. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’A.m oft unluckily, is from my bread 

Hal’d out to murder. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Decorated with ftars. 

That flarr'd Ethiop queen, that ftrove 
To fet her beauty’s praife above 

The fea-nymphs. Milton. 

He furious hurl’d againft the ground 
His fceptre Jiarr'd with golden ftuds around. Pope. 

Sta'rry. adj. [from Jiar.] 

1 . Decorated with ftars. 

Daphne wond’ring mounts on high. 

Above the clouds, above the parry Iky 1 Pope. 

2. Confiding of ftars; ftellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours frefb. 

The darkeft fkies with ftore 

Of Harry lights. Spenjqr. 

Heav’n and earth’s compared frame, 

And flowing waters, and the parry flame. 

And both the radiant lights, one common foul 

Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryden. 

7. Refembling ftars. 

Tears had dimrn’d the luftre of her Parry eyes. Shak. Illuft. 
Starring, adj. [JieUans* Latin; from far.] Shining with 
ftellar light 1 ; blazing with fparkling light. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of fairing comets that look kingdoms dead. Crafnaw. 
Sta'Rshoot. n.f [far 'and. foot.] An emiffion from altar. 

I have leen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar ca e 
a Parfbcot? as if it remained upon the extinction of a railing 

{tar. B °y /e ' 

To START, v.n. [fartzen^ German.] . 

i. To feel a Bidden and involuntary twitch or motion of the 
animal frame, on the apprehenfion of danger. t 

Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing ieared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of fhrinkirtg; and likewife an inquifition, 
in the beginning, what the matter fhould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion of erection, and therefore, when a man would 
liften fuddenly to anything, hzjlartetb ; for x.\\e.farting\s an 
~ Inn of the fpirits to attend. Bacon's hatural Hifory. 
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A fhape appear’d 

Bending to look on me: I Jiarted back; 

It/tat ted back. MOMfca,, 

I fart as from fome dreadful dream, * r 

And often afk myfelf if yet awake. Druitns Span. P r 

As his doubts decline, ^ 7 - a " 

He dreads juft vengeance, and he farts at fin. jy ra r ' 

He farts at every new appearance, and is always wakihcr and 
folicitous for fear of a furprize. Collier on Covetc^C- 

2. To rife fuddenly. 

Charm’d by thefe ft rings, trees parting from the ground 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful found. 'Koftotumoi 
"['hey farting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden 

The mind often works in fearch of fome hidden idea 
though fometimes they f art up in our minds of their 0W[ j 

accord. ? LJke. 

flight Dryden blefs once more our eyes, 

New Blackmores and new Milbourns muft arife; 

Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would fart up from the dead. p c p ( 

3. To move with hidden quicknefs. 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Geaveland. 

A fpirit ft to fart into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

A nd fnatch’d the farting ferpents from the ground. P 0 p e> 

4. Tofhrink; to winch. 

What trick, what Jiarting hole, can’fl thou find out to hide 
thee from this open fhame ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With tryal fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he fart? 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneft fort upon 
themfelves; for they are beft able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them farteth out. Sperfer on Ireland. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame. 

With things which fart from nature’s common rules, 

With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 
Keep your foul to the work when ready to fart afide, un- 
lefs you will be a Have to every wild imagination. Watts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race. 

It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 
as the farting poll is none of the horfe’s legs, Boyle. 

Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn; 

Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my firft farting place. Denham. 

When from the goal they fart, 

7'he youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign; 

At once they fart? advancing in a line. Dryden. 

7. 7'o fet out on any purfuit. 

Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fart, 

And run together, heart ftill yokt with heart. Waller,. 
People, when they have made themfelves weary, fet up 
their reft upon the very fpot where they farted. L'Efrange. 

When two fart into the world together, he that is thrown 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be difpleaie 
with the other. 

To Start, v. a. 

1. To alarm; to difturb fuddenly. 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once fart me. Shakfpeait • 

Being full of fupper and diftemp’ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery do’ft thou come . „ 

To Jim I my quiet. ShakefftarisOM- 

The very print of a fox-foot would ha farted ye. L cj • 

2. To make to ftart or fly haftily from a hiding place. 

The blood more ftirs , 

To rouze a lion than to fart a hare. Shaejja 

I farted from its vernal bow’r , p 

The rifing game, and chac’d fromfiow’r to flow r. T • 

3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; to l 
duce unexpedtedly. 

Conjure with ’em! ifaare. 

Brutus v/iWfart a fpirit as foon as Gefar. > CrVhtler 
It was unadvifedly done, when I was enforcing a c 
defiern, to part and follow another of lefs moment. r .. 

Infignificant cavils may b efarted againft every t 1 ^ 
not capable of mathematical demonftration. A: c h’the 

I was engaged in converfation upon a .u j L yfa. 

people Jcve to fart in difeourfe. Addifon 

4. Todifcover; to bring within purfuit. , ev can 

The fenfual men agree in purfuit of every pleafure th - 

Part. 

c. To put fuddenly out of place. . c ] av icle 

5 One, by a fall in wreitling, the f 

from the fternon. ' 7 ’ £ t arT. 
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Emotion of f terroun a fudden twitch or contraaion of the 

fr une from fear or alarm. 

Thefe flaws and Ji'arts would well become 

A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shakefpeare. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fart ; 

Againft his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. Dryden. 

A fudden roufing to adtion ; excitement. 

How much had I to do to calm his rage ! 

No w fear I this will give it fart again. Shake/. Hamlet. 
Sally; vehement eruption ; fudden eftuhon. 

'Thou art like enough, through vaffal fear, 
flafe inclination, and the fart of fpleen, 

To fight againft me under Percy’s pay. Shakefpeare . 

Several farts of fancy off-hand, look well enough; but 
brin? them to the teft, and there is nothing in ’em. L' Eft range. 
^Are they not only to difguife our paflions, 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the Jiar Is and fallies of the foul ? Addifon s Cato. 
We were well enough pleafed with this Jiartoi thought. Add. 

4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 

For fhe did"fpeak in parts diftradtedly. Shakefpeare. 

Thy forms are ftudied arts, 

Thy fubtile ways be narrow ftraits ; 

Thy curtefy. but fudden farts ; 

And what thou call’d thy gifts are baits. Ben. Johnfon. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
all l>er motions are gradual. L’Ejtrange. 

An ambiguous exprefflon, a little chagrin, or a fart of 
paflion, is not enough to rake leave upon. Collier. 

5. A <]uick fpring or motion. 

In firings, the more they are wound up and drained, and 
thereby give a more quick part back, the more treble is the 
found; and the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Both caufe the firing to give a quicker fart. Bacon. 

How could water make thofe viftble farts upon freezing, 
but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly fhoots 
into it. Grew's Cojmol. Sac. 

6. Firft emiffion from the barrier; a£t of fettingout. 

You Hand like greyhounds in the flips. 

Straining upon the fart. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All leapt to chariot, 

And every man then for the fart caft in his proper lot. Chap. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the fart of 
firft performance is all. Bacon. 

7. To get the Start. To begin before another; to obtain ad¬ 
vantage over another. 

Get the fart of the majeftick world. Shake/. Jul. Ceef 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un¬ 
der pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that 
time, doth cauteloufly get the fart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things in fatu 
quo prtus. Bacon s War with Spain. 

Doubtlefs fome ether heart 
Will get the Part ; 

And, ftepping in before. 

Will take pofleffion of the facred ftore 

Of hidden fweets. Crajhaw. 

Ere the knight could do his part, 

The fquire ha d got fo much tbefart> 

H’ had to the lady done his errand. 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 

She might have forfaken him, if he had not got the fart of 

^ er - Dryden s Mn. Dedication. 

The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
fo much get the fart in growth of other fciences, may be re¬ 
vived into this, that their progrefs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difeoverers. Glanvillc. 

The French year has got the fart of ours more in the works 
of nature than the new ltile. Addifon. 

StYrter. n.f [from fart.] One that fhrinks from his 
purpofe. 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter. 

To In thee fee I am no Jiarter. Hudibras. 

irA RTiNGLy _ adv _ [f ro m Jiarting.] By fudden fits; with 
frequent intermiffion. 1 

Why do you fpeak fo Jiartmgly and rafh. Shak. Othello 

feelLt aFlH ’ • [ £° m T ° fcrink; to move on 

leeiing a iudden impreffion of alarm or terrour. 

J he fartling Heed was feiz’d with fudden fright 

And bounding o’er the pommel caft the knighr. ’ Dndcn 

Why fhrinks the foul J 

Back on herfeif, inijlartles at deftruaion ? Mdif.Cato. 

My frighted thoughts run back, J 

To St kJCJ I"® m ^ ne r the r ° u " d - . Cato. 

r.. j j LE ‘ v, f- *° fog* 11 * to fhock ; to imprefs with 
dden terrour, furprife, or alarm. 

1 h*y would find occafions enough, upon the account of his 
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known affections to the king’s fervice, from which it was not 
poffible to remove or fart e him. Clarendon . 

Wilmot had more fcruples from religion to fartls him, and 
would not have attained Ins end by any grofs adt of wicked- 
nefs. Clarendon. 

Such whifp’ring wak’d her, but with Jiartled eye % 

On Adam. Milton, 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And fingingfartle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

The fuppofition that angels aflume bodies needs not ftartie 
us, fince fome of the moft ancient and moft learned fathers 
feemed to believe that they had bodies. L r ’chs. 

Inceft ! Oh name it not! 

The very mention lhakes my inmoft foul: 

The gods are Jiartled in their peaceful maniidfis. 

And nature ftekens at the Blocking found. Smith. 

His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
fome people, he found, wer zjlariled at it; fo lie was forced 
boldly to make repriluls, to buoy up their courage. Aiterbnry. 
Now the leaf 

IncefTant ruffles, from the mournful grove 
O ft fartling fuch as ftudious walk below. 

And flovvly circles through the waving air. Thomfon. 

Sta'rtle. n. f. [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; fhock; fud¬ 
den impreffion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firft fartle, I was very well 
pleafed at the accident. SpeSiatcr. 

Sta'rtup. n.f [fart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

That young flartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Sh. 
To STARVE, v. n. [yteapran, Saxon ; f erven , Dutch, to die.] 

1. To perifh ; to be deftroyed. Obfolete. 

To her came mefiage of the murderment. 

Wherein her guiltlefs friends fhould hopelcfs Jlarw. Fair San. 

2. To perifh with hunger. It has with or for before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. 

Were the pains of honeft induftry, and of farving with 
hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to chufe. Locke. 

An animal that farves of hunger, dies feverifh and deli¬ 
rious. Arbutbnct. 

3. To be killed with cold. 

Have I feen the naked ftarve for cold. 

While avarice my charity controli’d ? Sandys. 

4. To fuffer extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue J'tarves while vice is fed : 

What then ! Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 

5. To be deftroyed with cold. 

Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they muft have ftarved for want of 
f un * Woodivarcl's Natural Hifory. 

To Starve, v. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his couftn king. 

That wifh’d him on the barren mountains ftarv'd. Shakefp. 

Hunger and thirft, or guns and fvvords. 

Give the fame death in different words: 

7 'o pufh this argument no further, 

7 o ftarve a man in law is murther. Prior. 

It they had died through falling, when meat was at hand, 
they would have been guilty of Jtarving themfelves. Pope. 

2. Tofubdue by famine. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv'd , and ravenous. Shakefpeare . 

He would have worn her out by flow decrees, 

As men by falling ftarve th’ untam’d difeafe. Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to ftarve Italy, by flopping their con- 
v °y provilions from Africa. Ai buihnot on Coins. 

3. 10 kill with cold. 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
7 heir foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton's Par. Loft. 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are ftarved by difufe, and have 
loft that reach and ftrength which nature fitted tiiem to re- 

ce / ive * Locke. 

Si a rveling. n. f [from ftarve.] An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifhment. 

If I hang, I’ll make a fat pair of gallows; 1 for old fir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no farveling. Shakejleare. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; ^ y 

The body rifen again, the which was dead ; L 

And thy poor ftarveling bountifully fed. Donne. } 

The fat ones would be making fport with the lean, and 
calling them [taroihngs. V HEftrange. 

1 he thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion ; elfe the ftarv ling brood. 

Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yield 
A flender Autumn. Philps 
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Poor ftarveling bard, how fmall thy gains! 

How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swift. 

Sta'rwort. n.f. [ after, Latin.] See Elecampane. 

It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the moft part intire, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the (talks are branched; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup : the feeds 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. 

Sia'tary. adj. [from flatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. 

The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperflition. Brown. 
STATE, n.f [ Jtatus , Latin.] 

1. Condition ; circumftances of nature or fortune. 

I do not 

Infer as if I thought my filter’s ftate 
Secure. Milton. 

Relate what Latium was. 

Declare the paft and prefent ftate of things. Dryden's JEn. 

Like thepapifts is your poets ftate , 

Poor and difarm’d. Pop?. 

2. Modification of anything. 

Keep the ftate of the queftion in your eye. Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regreflion. 

The deer that enduretb the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having paffed two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin¬ 
ning, augment, ftate , and declination: TVifeman. 

4. [ Eftat , French.] Eftate ; figniory ; poffeffion. 

Strong was their plot, 

Their ftates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 

5. The community ; the publick; the commonwealth. 

If any thing more than your fport 
Did move your greatnefs, and this noble ftate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health fake. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crcffida . 
A ftate' s anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. Joknfon't Catiline . 

I hear her talk of ftate matters and the fenate. Ben. Johnf 
What he got by fortune, 

It was the ftate that now mull make his right. Daniel. 
The ftate hath given you licence to day on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom fhould be in good eftate, with par¬ 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the ftate of the kingdom altogether 
loft. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 
thereby to falve ftate fores. King Charles. 

For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian ftate 
’Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ftate 
to keep them. Graunt . 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Jtate : 

He hears and judges. Dryden s /En. 

6. Hence fingleJlate in Shakefpeare for individuality. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fingle Jlate of man, that fundlion 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

7. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 

They feared nothing from a ftate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever 
been made up of foreign troops. temple. 

8. Rank ; condition ; quality. 

Fair dame, I am not to you known, 

Though in your Jlate of honour I am perfect. 

High ftate the bed is where misfortune lies. 

9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 

When in triumphant ftate the Britifh mufe. 

True to herfelf, (hall barb’rous aid refufe. 

7'here kings receiv’d the marks of fov’reign pow’r: 

In ftate the monarchs march’d, the liclors bore 

The awful axes and the rods before. Drydens /En. 

Let my attendants wait: I’ll be alone, 

Where leaft ok ftate, where moft of love is fhown. Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 

ftate. . , Colher • 

At home furrounded by a fervile crowd, 

Prompt to abufe, and in detradlion loud ; 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, # 
His very ftaie acknowledging his fears. Prio?. 

jc. Dignity; grandeur. 

She inftriufted him how he fhould keep fate, and yet with 
a modeft fenfe of his misfortunes. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. 

He was ftaid, and in his gait 
Prefsrv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 


Sbakefp . 
Fairfax . 


Rofcommon: 


Milton. 

Butler. 



Such cheerful modefty, fuch humble ftate, 
Moves certain love. 


13 


14 


15 


Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his ftate, defeend, and ferve again. Pope's Stall 
A feat of dignity. 

This chair fhall be my ftate, this dagger my feeptre, a "d 
this cufhion my crown. Shake/. Henry Iy 

As fire affedted not the grandeur of a ftate with a canonv* 
file thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Arbutin 
The brain was her ftudy, the heart her ftate room. Arbulh 
12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 

Over the chair is a ftate made round of ivy, fomewliat 
whiter than ours; and the fta:e is curioufly wrought 
(ilver and fllk. & Jg am 

His high throne, under ftate 
Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 

Was piac’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ftate. LaUmcr. 

The principal perfons in the government. 

The bold defion 

O 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal ftates. Milton. 

Joined with another word it fignifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed inJf^-affairs: my life hath 
rather been contemplative than active. Bacon, 

Council ! W'hat's that ? a pack of bearded (laves, 

The feavengers that fweep ftates nufances, 

And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden's Cleoments. 

I am accufed of reflecting upon great ftates-t'olks. Swift. 
To State, v. a. [ conftater , French.] 

1. To fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo ftated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 
of damage. Decay of Piety. 

This is to ftate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 
than friendftlip. Collier of Friendjhip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the ftated and unqueftioned fee of his office. Addifon, 

2. To reprefent in all the circumftances of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequent to thisjfafbg of 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus Jlate 
it, there hath never yet been affigned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate ftateth it to he what it now is. Hale. 
Were our cafe ftated to any fober heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the neceffity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Piely. 

To ftaie it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to ftate, much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterlury. 

Sta'teliness. n.f. [from fiately.] 

1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may collect the excellency of the underflanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at th eftatclinojs 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 
For ftatelinejs and majefty what is comparable to a horfej 

More's Antidote ago inft Ailnijm, 

2. Appearance of pride; affedfed dignity. 

She hated ftatelimfs ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. Bcticrtsh. 

Sta'tely. adj. [from Jtate.] 

1. Auguft ; grand ; lofty ; elevated ; majeftick; magnificent. 

A Jtatelier pyramid to her i’ll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shak. Hen. \ (• 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 
ftately trees cafting a (hade. Raleigh's Hiftory of the iVt ■ 
Truth, like a Jtately dome, will not fhew herfelf at tne ^ 

vifit. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of ftateliejt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. . ,. . 

He maintains majefty in the midft of plainnefs, and isj ^ 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. ^ ’ 

Sta'tely. aclv. [from the adjective.] Majeflically. 

Ye that Jtately tread or lowly creep. 

Statesman, n.f. [ftaie and man.] 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of government. 

It looks grave enough _ f 

To feem a ftatefman. Ben. John, on s , 

The corruption of a poet is the generation of a j 
man. 

2. One employed in publick affairs. 

J'f fuch actions may have padage free, Othello- 

Bond-flaves and pagans (ball our ftatcfmcn be. * 

It is a weaknefs which attends high and low, J ^ 
who holds the helm, as well as tiie peafant g grTnsn s. 

plough. \Q.„icfall off, 

A Britilh minifter muft expe& to fee many Inc s r 

whom he cannot gratify, fince, to ufe the phrafe or * * 

mari, the pafture is not large enough. 


South- 

Milton. 


Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
O 1 ' foreign tyrants, and or nymphs at home. P’ 

sJXLl ». r. [ fme and «*»*».] A woman who 
" meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How (he was in debt, and where (be meant 
To raifefrefh fums: (lie’s a great Jiatefwfiman . B. Johvjo u 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as the F^ons 

the noun.] Relating to the fciwce 

STA Snii* 1 &und S lers in the height of Winter, 
.cconiing to experience, and the 

L °If one by a ftatical engine could regulate his infenfible per¬ 
foration, he might often, by reftoring of that, fore fee, pre¬ 
vent, or (horten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Sta'ticks. n.f [raWiA^Fr.] The fcience which 

cqnflders the weight of bodies. 

'1 his is a catholick rule of fiaticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will (ink to the bottom , and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and part im- 
merfed, as that fomuch of the fluid as is equal in bu k to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STATION, n.f. [Jlation, French; ftaiio, Latin.] 

j. The aft of (landing. . 

Their manner was to (land at prayer, whereupon their 
meetings # unto that purpofe on thofe days had the names of 
ftations given them. Hookes. 

2 . A date of reft. . ... 

Ail progreffion is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward feme part which was before in ftaiion or at quiet, 
where there are no joints. Browns Vu'gar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

In ftaiion like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heav’n-kifiing hill. Sbakefp. Timon. 

The feditious remained within their ftaiion, which, by rea- 
fon of the lufiinefs of the beallly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Flayward. 

The planets in their Jlation lift’ning ftood. Milton. 

To fingle ftations now what years belong. 

With planets join’d, they claim another long. Creech. 

4. Poll affigned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking their 
ftations to guard the place. Milton. 

5. Situation; pofition. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
I11 middle jlation and an even plain ; 

While in the lower marfh the gourd is found, 

And while the hill with olive-fhade is crown’d ? Prior. 

6. Employment; office. 

No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufeful in fome ftaiion or other. V Eft range. 

They believe that the common fize of human underftand- 
ing is fitted to fome Jtation or other. Swift. 

Whether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
Jlation more by a fort of inftindl, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the poffeffion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
difpute. Swift. 

7. Character ; ftate. 

Far the greater part have kept their Jlation. Milton. 

8. Rank; condition of life. 

lean be contented with an humbler ftatim in the temple of 
virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 

To Sta'tion. v. a. [from the noun ] To place in a certain 
pod, rank, or place. 

Stationary, aclj. [from fat ion.] Fixed; not progreffive. 
The fame harmony and ftaiionary conftitution, as it hap¬ 
pened in many fpecies, fodoth it fall out in individuals. Brown. 

Between the defeent and afeent, where the image feemed 
ftaiionary, I (lopped the prifm, and fixed it in that pofture, that 
it (hould be moved no more. Newton s Opt. 

Sta’tioner. n.f [from ftaiion.] 

1. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon thejtationer complains they arc feidom afked for in 
his (hop. . Dryden. 

With authors, ftatianers obey’d the call; 

Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke. 

And gentle dulnefs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A feller of paper. 

IST * [ from A ftatefman ; a politician; one 


(killed 


in government. 


I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair ; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I do believe, 

Statift though I am none, nor like to be, 

T bat this (hall prove a war. Shakef Cymbeline. 

- 1 beir orators thqu then extoll’ft, as thofe 
The top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 

And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradife Reg . 


S T A 

Sta'tuAHY. iu f [Jlatuaire, French ; • fromDatin.j 
The art of carving images or reprcfentations o. Jne. _ 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their num¬ 
bers, were too barbarous to preferve the remains of learning more 
carefully than they did thofe of architecture an dJiatuariAl ctnjlc. 

2. One that praflifes or profefies the art of making ftatues. 

On other occafions the Jtstuanes took their fubjedls from 
th -pets Addijcn. 

How (hall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under¬ 
take fuch a work with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when he con 1- 
ders that he wi 1 be rfead with pleafute but a very few y ars 1 
This is like employing an excellent ftatimry to work upon 

mouldering (lone. . 0 j 2 M\ 

S j a'tue. n.f [ flatue, Fr. ftatua, Latin,] An image; a fo.id 

reptefentation of any living being. 

The prineefs heard of her mother’s flatue, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that rare Itahan 

. mailer. ^atejp. »,nttr 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatue or unbreathing (tones, 

Star’d each on other. Shakefpeare's Richard II L 

Archite£ls propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a ftatue, which in his right hand (hould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, aim in 
his left a veffel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins s Jllata. /i. a^itk. 

A ftatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo perfedl an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poffible to find a fault in it. • Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To StaTue. v. a. [from the noun.] To place as a iratue. 

Thou (halt be worflbipp'd, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d ; 

And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance (hould be ftatued in thy (lead. Shakefpeare. 

Sta't ur e. n.f. [ Jl ature, Fr. Jtatura, Latin. J The height of 
any animal. 

What ftature we attain at feven years we fometimes double* 
moft times come fhort of at one and twenty. " Brown. 

A creature who might erect 
His Jl ature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Foreign men of mighty ftature, came. Dryden. 

Thyfelf but duft, thy future but a fpan ; 

A moment thy duration, foolilh man ! Prior . 

We have certain demonftration from Egyptian mummies, 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 
many other antiquities, that human J'taiure has not diminifhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley s Sermons . 

Sta 7 ') utable. adj . [from Jlaiute.] According to ftatute. 

I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the 
fa 1 utable meafure of that club. Addijcn's Guardian, 

Sta'tute. n. f. [J'tatut, French ; fatutum, Latin.] A law ; 
an edi£l of the legiflature. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the fatutes and acts of 
parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Spenfer. 

Blood hath been (lied, 

Ere human flatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpeare. 
There was a Jlatute againft vagabonds ; wherein note the 
diflike the parliament had of goaling them, as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules ofjuftice. TiHot[on's Sermons. 

O queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods, 

To build a town, with fatutes to reftrain 
T he wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden's JEne'td. 

To Stave, v. a. In the plural faves. [from faf}\] 

1. To break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of fmall 
parts or (laves. 

If irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be Jiav'd or forfeited like contra¬ 
banded goods. Dryden. 

2. To pufli off as with a ftaff. ^ 

How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not faved off, from read- 

Beni Johnf n. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; but 
the gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attraction, and in¬ 
vitation. j South's Sermons. 

3. To pour out by breaking the ca(k. 

The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have been an 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

fiaved. _ _ Sandy s's Travels. 

4. To furnifti with rundles or Haves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too fall up the evil /laved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never role more. Knolles , 

To Stave, v. n. To fight with (laves. 

Equal (hame and envy ftirr’d 
I’ th’ enemy, that one (hou’d beard 
So many warriours, and fo (lout, 

As he had done, and /lav'd it out. Hudibras. 

To S rAVE and Tail. v. a. I o paredogs by interpofing a ftaff, 
and by pulling the tail. 


The 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The conquering foe they foon affail’d, 

Fiift Trulla /lav'd, and Cerdori tail'd. Hubibras, 

Staves, n.f. 'l he plural of Jlojf. 

All in ftrange manner arm’d, 

Some ruftick knives, fome Jlaves in fire warmed. Fairy !fhi. 
They tie teafils up in bundles or /laves.Mortimer's Hufband. 
Sta'vesacre. n.f Larkfpur. A plant. 

To STAY. v. n. [ flam , Dutch.] 

I. To continue in a place 3 to forbear departure. 

Macbeth, we flay upon your leifure. Skakejfeare's Macbeth. 

If file do bid me pack. I'll give her thanks. 

As though file bid me Jlay by her a week. Shakefpeare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they Were grown ? would ye 
Jlay for them from having hufbands ? Ruth i. 13. 

Not after refurredlion fhall he Jlay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Milton. 

He did ordain that as many might depart as would 3 but as 
many as would Jlay fhould have very good means to live from 
the {fate. • Bacon. 

They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they not only flayed 


for their refort, but difcharged divers. 


Flay ward. 


3. To keep from departure. 

If as a prifoner 1 were here, you might 
Have then infilled on a conqueror’s right. 

And fay'd me here. ^ . 

4 - [£,%"> French.] To prop; to fiipport; to hold Ff* 
On this determination we might Jlay ourfclves without f 
ther proceeding herein. ' jz tur * 

Aarcn and H,u Xfayed up his hands, the one on th- JH'r? 
and the other on the other. Exod ' ^ 

Sallows and reeds for vineyards uftful found ' XVU ’ l2 ‘ 
To Jlay thy vines. J n 

Stay. n.f. [ ejlaye , French.] } ') c cn, 

1. Continuance in a place3 forbearance of departure. 

Determine, 

Or for her flay or going; the affair cries halfe. SiaM m , 
bhoud judges make a longevity in a place than ufuallv ti, 6 „ 
do 3 a day more in a county would be a very good addition 


Bacon. 

Milton, 


Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force, 

If the new banks neglected once decay. 

No longer will from her old channel Jlay. Waller. 

Stay , I command you, Jlay and hear me firft. Dryden. 
Nor muff he Jlay at home, becaufe he muff he back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannot flay any longer. Locke. 

Every plant has its atmofphere, which hath various effe£ls 
on thole who Jlay near them. Arbiithnot on Aliments. 

Servants fent on meffages jlay out longer than the meflage 
requires. Swift. 

2. To continue in a flate. 

The flames augment, and Jlay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 

3. To wait 3 to attend. 

I’ll tell thee my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which fays for us. Skakefpeare. 

We for his royal prefence o-nly Jlay 
To end the rites. Dryden. 

I /lay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead 3 

My fon and I expc<ft it from his hand. Dryden. 

4. To flop; to ffand ffill. 

When flie lift pour out her larger fpright, 

She would command the hafty fun to Jlay , 

Or backward turn his courfe. Fairy S/hicen. 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they /lay not without a new force, refulvcd to try 
fome exploit upon England. Bacon. 

Satan 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 

Nor Jlayd, till on Niphates’ top he lights. Milton. 

5. To dwell 3 to be long. 

Nor will I Jlay 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day: Dryden. 

I muft Jlay a little on one aflion, which preferred the re¬ 
lief of others to the confideration of vourfelf. Dryden. 

6. To reft confidently. 

Becaufe ye truft in oppreftion, and Jlay thereon, this fhall 
be as a breach ready to fall. Ia.xxx. 12. 

They call themfelves of the holy city, and Jlay themlelves 
upon God. Jfa. xlviii. 2. 

To Stay. v. a. 

1. To flop 3 to vvithold ; to reprefs. 

All that may Jlay their minds from thinking that true which 
they heartily wifh. were falfe, but cannot think it fo without 
fome fcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger 3 but Orpheus 
fang fo well that he Jlaid them. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
* He took nothing but a bit of bread to/lay his ftomach. Locke. 
To Jlay thefe fudden gufts of paflion 
That hurry you from reafon, reft affur’d 
The fecrct of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 

Stay her ftomach with thefe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 
adventures. Pope. 

Why ceafe we then the wrath of heaven to Jlay ? 

Be humbled all. Pope. 

2. To delay; to obftrudl 3 to hinder from progreffion. 

The joyous time will not bo flay'd 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer. 

Yourfhips are Jlaid at Venice. Shakefpeare. 

Unto the ihore, with tears, with fighs, with moan. 
They him conducfi 3 curfing the bounds that Jlay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. Daniel. 

I will bring thee where no fhadowyfoyr 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
I was willing to Jlay my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. Locke. 


kValky: 


Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d, 

Delighted ! but defired more her Jlay. 

The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fhades. 

Embrace the hero, and Ins Jlay implore. 

So long a Jlay will make 
The jealous king fufpea wc have been plotting. Denham 
What pleafure hop’ft thou in my Jlay, 

When I’m conftrain’d and wifh myfelf awav ? • rw,„ 
When the wine fparkles, 

Make hafte, and leave thy bufinefs and thy care, 

No mortal int’reft can be worth thy Jlay. Dryden 

2. Stand 3 ceftation of progreffion. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a Jlay 3 teeth fland^t 
a Jlay, except their wearing. Bacon. 

Affairs of ftate feemed rather to fland at a Jlay , than to ad¬ 
vance or decline. Hayward. 

Made of fpherc-metal, never to decay, 

Until his revolution was at Jlay. Milton. 

Almighty crowd ! thou fhorten’ft all difpute; 

Nor faith nor reafon make thee at a Jlay, 

Thou leap’ft o’er all. ' Dryden's Medal. 

3. A flop 3 an obftruflion; a hindrance from progrefs. 

His fell heart thought long that little way, 

Griev’d with each ftep, tormented with each fay. Fairfax. 

4. Reft.aint; prudence 3 caution. 

Many juft and temperate provifos, well fhe wed and fore¬ 
tokened the wifdom, fay and moderation of the king. Bacon, 
With prudenty?^ he long deferr’d 
T he rough contention. Philips. 

5. A fixed ftate. 

Who have before, or fhal! write after thee, 

Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man s firm Jlay, 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 

Alas, what Jlay is there in human ftate ! 

And who can Ihun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 

6. A prop 3 a fupport. 

Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is th ejlay 
of the whole world. Hooker. 

What furety of the world, what hope, what fay, 
What this was onc£ a king, and now is clay. Shakefpeare• 
My only ftrength, and Jlay ! forlorn of thee, 

Whither fhall I betake me?—where fubfift? Milton. 
Trees ferve as fo many fays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Addfon's Remarks on Italy 

7. Tackling. [See Stays.] 

With fays and cordage iaft he rig’d afhip, 

And roll’d on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. Pop 1, 

8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 

No ftubborn fays her yielding fhape embrace. Gay. 
q. Stead inefs of conduct. 

Sta'yed. part. adj. [from flay.] 

1. Fixed 3 fettled 3 ferious 3 not volatile. 

For her fon. 

In her own hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 

Till riper years he raught, and ftrongery/ay. Fa. fueen. 
Whatfoever is above thefe proceedcth of fhortnefs of me 
mory, or of want of a Jlayed and equal attention. Bacon. 
He was well fayed , and in his gate 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 1 

A fayed man and wife are feidom fo indolent as net to _n 

confolation in each other. ^ 

2. Stopped. 

Sta'vedly. adv. [from fayed/] Compofedly; gravely, p 
dently; foberly 3' calmly 3 judieioufly. 

Sla'yedness. n.f [from Jlayed.] 

I. Solidity; weight, . . f n d 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with deligunu 
currantnefs with flayednefs , how can the language foun 0 
than mod full of fweetneis. e<mieh R*** 

2. Com- 
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* Compofure; prudence; gravity ; judiciohfrtefs. 

Sta'yer. n.f [from Jlay.'] One who flops, holus or fuppous. 

May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 

He, the great foyer of our troops in rout. 

Fulfil your hope--, and animate the cohorts. A Philips. 
StaTlace. n. f [flay and lace.] A lace with which women 
fallen their boddice. 

A ftay'ace from England fhould become a topick for cenlure 

at viiits. “ Sw f‘- 

Stays, n.f. Without Angular. 

j Boddice; a kind of ftiff vvaiftcoat made of whalebone, worn 
by ladies. 

2. Ropes in afhip to keep the mail from falling aft. All mails, 

* topmalls, and flagftaves have fays, except the fpritfail topmaft : 

themainmaft, foremaft, with the malls belonging to them, 
have alfo back flays, which help to keep the malt from pitch¬ 
ing forward or overboard. Harris. 

They were come upon the fays , when one of the Tailors 
deferied a galley. Sidney. 

3. Any fupport; any thing that keeps another extended. 

Weavers ftretch your flays upon the weft. Dryden. 

STEAD, n.f [fteb, Saxon.] 

1. Place. Obfolete. 

Fly therefore, fly this fczrfvh fead anon, 

Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. Fairy Afueen. 
They nigh approached to the fead 
Where as thole maremaids dwelt. Spenfer's Fairy S/uecn. 

The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong norfhorten it; 

The foldier may not move from watchful fead, 

Nor leave his Hand until his captain bed. Fairy Fpueen. 

2 . Room 3 place which another had or might have. 

If we had Amply taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their fead others, we had done worfe. 

Hooker. 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their feads 
until the captivity. 1 Chron. v. 22. 

Nor do the bold’ll attempts bring forth 
Events ftill equal to their worth 3 
But fometimes fail, and in their fead 
Fortune and cowardice fucceed. Butler. 

Jealoufy then fir’d his foul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal ; 

Now cold defpair Tucceeding in her fead, 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

3* Efe; help. Tofland in fead 3 to be of great ufe 3 to help 3 to 
advantage. 

O 

A compleat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of his effence 3 yet to have them fandeth him 
in Angular fead, in refpect of fpecial ufes. Hooker. 

He makes his underAanding the warehoufe of lumber ra¬ 
ther than a repontory of truth, which will fland him in fead 
when he has occafion for it. • Locke. 

T he fmalleft aft of charity fhall fland us in great Jlead. 

Attcrbury s Sermons . 

4. I he frame of a bed. 

The genial bed, 

Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 

Stead, fed, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon yteo, ytyo, a place; but if 
it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be derived from rtabe, 
a more or ftation for fhips. Gibfons Camden. 

io Stead, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To help; to advantage 3 to fuppoit 3 to affift. A word fome- 
what obfolete. 

’Vv e a i e neither in fkill, nor ability of power greatlv to 

. Sidney. 

. It nothing feads us 

To chide him from our eves. Shakefpeare . 

txn • 1 garments, linnens, fluffs, and neceflaries, 

Inch hnce have feaded much. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 
Madam, fo it Jlead you I will write. Shakefpeare. 

Can you fo fead me 

As bring me to the fight of Ifabella. Shahfpeare. 

1 Tn fill 01 ')! “* andcounfel much mayyiW me. Rowe. 

2- To fill the place of another. Obfolete. 

nnin, ftaU a< j vifethis wronged maid to Jlead up your ap- 
pomtment, and go in your piace. Shakefpeare. 

oiEADFAsT. aclj. [fead and fajl.] JF 

1- Iaft m place; firm 3 fixed. 

Th SUC Lr/ h , iS ,8 iant ’ 8 faI1 ’ that feem ’ d ‘o foake 

ns /ledfafl globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. F, 9u 

immoveable^ 11 " ‘° ^ ^ ^ - d 

2- Conftant; refolute. ^ ^ ^ °f Ireland ' 

I hope her ftubborn heart to bend, 
n that it then mor cfedfafl will endure. Stenfcr 

was notjledfajl with GoT ^ heaft aright ’ 

r is poverty ^- 

nim rcilit j} e dfajl m the faith. , p lU // 
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What form cf death could him affright, 

Who unconcern’d, with Jledfaf fight 
Coti’d view the furges mounting fteep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep? DrychH. 

Steadfastly, adv. [from fedfa/if] Firmly; confiantly. 
God’s omnifcience Jhadfajlly grafps the greateft and moft 
flippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 

In general, fledfafly believe that whatever God hath, re¬ 
vealed is infallibly true. Wake's Preparation for De.ts. 

Steadfastness, n.f. [fromfeadfajl.] 

1. Immutability3 fixednefs. 

So hard thefe heavenly beauties beenfir’d, 

As things divine, leaft paftions do imprefs. 

The more ofDeadfall minds to be admir’d. 

The more they flayed be on fedfajhiejs. Spenfer. 

2. Firmnefs;’ conftancy 3 refolution. 

SteaDily. adv. [from Jleady.] 

1. Without tottering; without fhaking. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin¬ 
dered by fome accident which no man can Jteadiiy build upon. 

South's Sei mens. 

2 . Without variation or irregularity. 

So Jleadily does fickle fortune fleer 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. Blachnorc « 

SteaDiness. n.f. [from fleady.] 

1. State of being not tottering nor eafily fhaken. 

2. Firmnefs 3 conftancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfelf up to a great feadinefs of mind, to purfue his intereft 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

3. Confiftent unvaried conduct. 

Steadinefs is a point of prudence as well as of courage. L'Efl. 
A friend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and fecure /leaai'- 
nefs of condudt. Collier of Friend flip. 

SteaDy. adj. [yz asfcig, Saxon.] 

1. Firm; fixed 3 not tottering. 

I heir feet^ fleady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidney. 

He fails ’tween worlds and worlds with fleady wing. Mill, 
Steer the bounding bark with Jieady toil. 

When the ftorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope<. 

2. Not wavering; not fickle 3 not changeable with regard to re¬ 
folution 01 attention. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my feadiif thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Milton: 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my af-i 
fliaions, I have, by the bleffing of God, overcome all" dif¬ 
ficulties. 4 Dryden's /Eneid . 

A clear fight keeps the underftandingy?^^/. Locke. 

S1 e a k n.f [flyck , iilandick and Erfe, a piece 3 flcka, Swedifh, 
to boil j A flice of flefh broiled or fried; a collop. 

The furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of¬ 
fered to eat the firft fake of him. Toiler. 

Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and fcaks. Swift. 

To STEAL, v. a. Preterite I foie, part, paff Jloler.. [rrelan* 
Saxon 3 felon, Dutch.] 

^ 0 taxe by theft 3 to take clandeftinely ; to take without ri^ht, 

i oyWgenerally implies fecrecy, to rob, either fecrecy or vio^ 
lence. 

Thou ran’ft a tilt in honour of my love, 

Anffol'f away the ladies hearts of France. Shakefpeare. 

T heie are fome flirewd contents in yon fame paper, 

I haty/^/the colour from Baffanio’s cheek 3 

Some dear friend dead. Shakefpeare s Merely. ofVenicce 

How fhould wejeal filver or gold ! Gm. xliv. 8. 

A fchoo bo y finding a bird’s neft, fliews it his comoanion 
and he /teals it. C / /V 

_ nr - i j Shake leave. 

2i I o withdraw or convey without notice. 

1 he law of England never was properly applied to the Inlli. 
mH 3 fl U Tl Cd ? ? t ° f g°;' ernmcnt . but as they could fnfinuate 

and ffbmiffion “ " ** fame by their humble C 5 ria 8 « 

T _ 

wu- et i u ^ flliftawa y» there’s warrant in that theft 
Which Jieals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shah [tea,e. 
ariety of objefls has a tendency^ Jleal away the mind 

from its fteady purfuit of any fubjea: 1 u/ f 

3 - To gam or cfleet by private rfieans. 

c Young Lorenzo 

Stole her foul with many vows of faith. 

And ne’er a true one. or ? 

Were it not that my fellow fchoolmafter ^ ^ ‘ 

Uoth watch Bianca’s fteps 1b narrowly, 

I were good t ofleal our marriage. " 

_T he y ^ ate nothing fo much as'beino- alone f nt - f P s,ne - 
affrighting apprehenfions fhould Jhal % fo rc ^ IheiTay 

To Steal, v.n. Galarhy . 

i. To Withdraw privily; topafs filently 

pan^onenSt fteSaway" ^ ^ 
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Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Dry den. 
Swift. 

Pope. 


My lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did flea l behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. 

I cannot think it, 

That he would Jleal away fo guilty like, 

Seeing you coining. Sha kef pearc s Othello. 

The mod peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
(hew what he is, and Jleal out of your company. Shakefpeare. 

At time that lover’s flights doth ilill conceal, 

Through Athens’ gate have we devis’d to Jltal. Shakefp. 

In my conduct fhall your ladies come, 

From whom you now mull Jleal and take no leave. Shak. 
Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
flolen away ; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 
mire. Knolles. 

A bride 

Should vanifh from her cloaths into her bed, 

As fouls from bodies Jleal and are not fpv’d. Donne. 

The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becaufe it cometh without any ill fmell, and 
Jlcalcth on by little and little. Bacons Natural hijlory . 

A foft and folemn breathing found, 

Rofe like a fleam of rich diftill’d perfumes. 

And jlole upon the air, that even iilence * 

Was took ere flic was ware. 

As wife artifts mix their colours fo. 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black Jleals unheeded from the neighb’ring white. 

So on us Jlole our blefled change. 

At a time When he had no fteward, he Jlole away. 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow. 

Now fighs jleal out when tears begin to flow. 

2. To pra&ife theft; to play the thief; to take any thing thievifh- 
Jy; to have the habit of thieving. 

Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. ^ Locke. 

The good humour is to Jleal at a minute’s reft. ——Convey, 
the wile it call; Jleal! a hco for the phrale! SLalefpeai e. 
Stea'ler. n. f [from fleal] One who deals ; a thief. 

The tranfgreflion is in the Jtcalcr. Shakefpeare. 

Stea'lingly. adv. [from feeding-] Silly ; by invifible mo¬ 
tion; by fecret practice. _ , n . 

They were diverie motions, tney did fo Jl ealingty Lip one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
eye could difeern the former was ended. Sidney . 

STEALTH, n j. [from Jleal.'] 

1. The act of dealing; theft. . 

owner proveth the Jlcoltb to have been committed upon 

him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the poliet- 
fion of the prifoner. Spenfer’s State cj Ireland. 

The Jicalth of mutual entertainment 
With character too grofs is written on Juliet. Shakefpeare. 

In the fee ret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty Jlcalths (hall work, and fnares fliall fpread. 

1 Spenfer. 

The gods perfuaded Mercury, 

Their good obferver, to his Jlealth. 

2. The thing ftolen. 

On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly flealths, and pillage feveral. 

Store of cabbins are but ftuttifh dens, that breed ficknefs in 
peace, ferving to cover Jlcalths, and in fight are dangerous to 
tear men with fplinters. Ralc f- 

^ Secret aft; clandeftine praaice. By Jlealth means fecretly; 
clandeftinely ; with defire of concealment: but, lik eJleal, is 
often ufed in a good fenfe. 

The vvifdom of the fame fpmt borrowed from melody that 
pleafure, which mingled with heavenly myftenes, caufeth the 
fmoothnefs and foftnefs of that which toucheth the ear, o 

convey as it were by Jlealth the treafure of good things into 
, ' . , rlooker. 

man s mind. 

I feel this youth’s perfections. 

With an invifible and iubtile/fod/^j , _ . 

To creep in at mine eyes. Shakefpeare s Fweljlb A ight . 

The monarch blinded with dehre of wealth, 

With ft eel invade* his brother’s life by jlealth 

Before the facred altar. 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward fname. 

Do good b yJlealth, and blufil to nnd it fame. 
Stealthy. adj. [from. Jlealth.] Done clandeftinely; perform- 

edbyftcalth. , . _ 

Now wither’d murder with msjlealthy pace. 

Moves like a ghoft. „ . Shah/fcare s MacUtb. 

STEAM, n.f. [f reme, Saxon.] The fmoke oi vapoui ol any 

thins moift and hot. , 

Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is fleam and 


Chajmari s Iliad . 


Fairy 


6 ) 


ucen. 


Drydcn. 

Pope. 


heat, things of great refreshment. _ 

His offering foon propitious fire from heaven 
Confum’d with nimble glance and grateful Jlcam. 

" While the temple fmoak’d with hallow' hjiccm : 
They wafh the virgin. 


Bacon. 
Milton. 
Dryd, n. 


Such the figure of a feaft 
Which, were it not for plenty and for fleam. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Some it bears i n fleams up into the air, and this in fuch^a 
quantity as to be manifeft to the fmell, efpcciajly ihe fulphur 

Woodward's Natural hijlory 

To Steam, v. n. [yteman, Saxon.] 

1. To fmoke or vap ur with moift heat. 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaft, 

Got harnaffed his fiery-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft 
When the laft deadly fmoke aloft did fleam. Fairy Queen. 

See, fee, my brother’s ghoft hangs hovering there, 

O’er his warm blood, that ftcams into the air. Dryden. 

O wretched we ! W hy were we hurry’d down 
This lubrick and adult’rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increafe the ft earning ordures of the ftage? Dryden. 

Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, fteaming with fire intenfe. Philips. 

Thefe minerals not only iffue out at thefe larger exits, but 
ftea?n forth through the pores of the eaith, occaiioning ful- 
phureous and other offenfive ftenches. Woodward. 

2. To fend up vapours. 

Ye mills that rife from fearning lake. Milton. 

3. To pafs in vapours. 

The diflolved amber plainly fwam like a thin film upon the 
liquour, whence it /learned away into the air. Boyle. 

Stean for Jlone. SpenJ'er. 

Steato'ma, n.f. [real&>/*«.] 

If the matter in a wen refembles milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fat ,fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Steed, n f. [yreba, Saxon.] A horfe for ftate or war. 

My noble Jteed I give him, 

With all his trim belonging- Shak. Macbeth. 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons and feeds . Milton. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our feeds. Waller. 

She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the grifly ghoft that fpurr’d th’ infernal feed. Dryd. 

Who, like our active African, inftructs 
The fiery feed, and trains him to his hand? Addfoni Co to, 

See ! the bold youth ftrain up the threading fteep; 

Hang o’er their couriers heads with eager fpeed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the Ryingfteed. Pope. 

Steel, n.f. [pal, Saxon ; ftael, Dutch.] ■: 

I. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain clofer 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs ? when well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the making of tools an 
inftruments of all kinds. # Chambers. 

Steel is made from the pureft and fofteft iron, by keeping l 
red-hot, ftratified with coal-duft and wood-afhes, or other 
fubftances that abound in the phlogifton, for feveral hours m 
a clofe furnace. It may alfo be made by fulion, and fevera 
other ways ; but they are greatly in the wrong who prefer 
fttd to iron for medicinal purpofes. Hill's Mat. Me na. 
At her back a bow and quiver gay, _ 

Stuff’d with /^/-headed darts wherewith fhequelld 
The favage beafts in her victorious play. Fatry Queen. 

With mighty bars of long enduring brafs 
The fteel- bound doors and iron gates he ties. 

A looking- glafs, with the fteel behind, lofokrth whiter ih 
o-lafs fimDle Bacon s NaturalHifloi). 

& Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready 
with fteel, much lefs with one another; nor a flint eali y_ 
a feel, if they both be wet; the fparks being then qu 
in their eruption. Brown’s Vulgar Irmas. 

Both were of fhining fteel, 1 and wrought i° l ,ure n iff 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. ;' 

2. It is often ufed metonymic-ally for weapons or armour. 

Brave Macbeth with his brandifh’d fteel 

Which fmok’d with bloody execution, o LhiLate. 

Carv’d out his paffage till he had fac’d the Have. Shafp^, 
A grove of oaks, 

Whofe polifil’d fteel from far feverely Mines, 

Are notfo dreadful as this beauteous queen. 

He hidden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plunged the fwor , 

Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus e o >. 
Receiv’d the Jieel bath’d in his brother s oo 

q. Chalybeate medicines. , • likewife 

After relaxing, fteel ftrengthens the fo i s, J r buthnd- 

4. Tt Is'ufe^proverbially for hardnefs: as heads of ftd. 

To Steel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

i. To point or edge with fteel. r .. f . rq 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy pr } > ^ j[. 

And with thy bleflings Jhel my lancs s point. « j ro 
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/ 


Addfon. 


Prior. 

Picked* 
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To make hard or firm. It is ufed, if it be applied to the mind, 

**’ ° nfren in a bad fenfe. 

VCr) Lies well fcel'd with weighty arguments. Shakefpeare . 

So fervice fhall with Jfeeled fingers toil. 

And labour fhall refrefh itfelf with hope. Shakefpeare s H. V. 

* From his metal was his party / held ; 

Which once in him rebated, all the reft - 

Turn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakefp . 

O God of battles! feel my foldiers hearts, 

Poffefs them not with fear. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Why will you fight againft fo fweet a pafiion, 

And Heel your heart to fuch a world of charms ? 

Man, foolifh man ! 

Scarce know’ft thou how thyfelf began ; 

Yet jieel*d with ftudy’d boldnefs, thou dar ft try 
To fend thy doubted reafon’s dazled eye 
Through the myfterious gulph of vaft immenfity. 

Let the feel’d Turk be deaf to matrons cries. 

See virgins ravifh’d with relentlefs eyes. 

Steely, adj. [from feel.] 
i Made of fteel. 

Thv brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 

Broach’d with the Jleely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp . 

Here fmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm. 

And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 

Around his fhop the f.eely fparlcles flew. 

As for the fteed he fhap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 

2. Hard; firm. 

That fhe would unarm her noble heart of that feely relitr¬ 
ance againft the fweet blows of love. _ Sidney. 

St i e'l^ard. n.f. [fed and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grov/s hea¬ 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. 

Steens or Stean. n.f. A veffelof clay or ftone. Ainfworth • 

STEEP, adj. [pteap,.Saxon ] Rifing or defending with little 
inclination. 

He now had conquer’d Anxur’s feep afeent. Addifon. 
Steep, n.f Precipice; afeent or defeent approaching to per¬ 
pendicularity. 

As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caff herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian feep. Milton . 

As high turrets for their airy Jleep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoot. 

As to the neather heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her fecure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden , 

Inftrufts the beaft to know his native force. 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. 

We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, 


Dryden: 
broken 
Addifon . 


Gay: 
macerate; 


Spenfer. 


into a thoufand irregular Jleeps and precipices. 

Leaning o’er the rails, he muling flood. 

And view’d below the black canal of mud. 

Where common (bores a lulling murmur keep, 

Whofe torrents rufh from Holborn’s fatal feep. 

To Steep, v. a. [jlippen, Dutch.] Tofoak; to 
to imbue ; to dip. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faff, and all his armour feep. 

For very fellnefsloud he ’gan to weep. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds. 

His wandring thought in deep defire doesy?^; 

And his frail eye with fpoil of beauty feeds. * Fairy Queen. 

A napkin /hoped in the harmlefs blood 
Of fweet young Rutland. Shakefpeare*s Henry VI. 

Prefent to her, as fometime Marg’ret 
Did to thy father, Jleep’d in Rutland’s blood, 

A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 
The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body. 

The conquering wine hath Jleep’d our fenfe 
In foft and delicate Lethe. 

Many dream not to find, neither deferve. 

And yet cite. Jleep d in favours. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline• 

^ Four days will quickly feep themfelves in night: 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time. Shakefpeare. 
Moft of the feepihgs are cheap things, and the goodnefs of 
the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean floo.d : & 

In large forgetful draughts to jleep the cares 

Of their pall labours and their irkfome years. Dryden. 

Whfat feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmuttinefs! 

STFF'PT t? r r , . , n Mortimer’sHufbandry. 

P rrpel, Saxon.] A turret of a church 

generally furnifhed with bells. A Tpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow I 
You cataraHs and hurricanoes fpout 
Till ^you have drench’d our feeples, drown’d the cocks. 

Skakefpeare*. 
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What was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the Led of ivy- 
berries, and though found in Jleeples or high places, might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. Brown’s l ulgar Arrows. 

A raven I law yefterday feeple-high, juft over your houfe* 

L Ef range. 

They, for from fteeples and their facred found. 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. _ Dryden . 

Stee'ply. adv. [from fteep.] With precipitous declivity. 
Stee'pness. n.f [from fteep.] Precipitous declivity.. 

The craggednefs or fteepnejs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it macceffible. BrerewJod on Language. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 
recover the farther fide, by reafon of the fteepnefs of the bank, 
and fo was drowned. Bacon s Henry VIL 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders, and 
run up all the Tides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the fteepnefs of the afeent will fuffer them. Addifon. 
Stee'py. adj . [fromfteep.'] Having a precipitous declivity. 

A poetical word for fteep. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fteepy craggs do beat. JVottoru 
A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry. 

From Jteepy Othrys’ top toPylus drove 

His herd ; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. Dryden . 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! Dryden. 

STEER, n. f. [yrype, yteoji, ynope, Saxon; filer, Dutch.] 
A young bullock. 

They think themfelves half exempted from law and obedi¬ 
ence ; and having once tailed freedom, do, like a J'teer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 
to come under rule again. Spenfer s Ireland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft. 

With folemn pomp then facrific’d a fleer. Dryden. 

Nor has the fteer, 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs. 

E’er plow’d for him. Thomfon. 

To Steer, v. a. [yteopan, ycypan, Sax. ftleren, Dutch.] 'Fo 
diredt; to guide in a paffage. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray. 

That with a flaff his feeble fteps did fteer , 

Left his long way his aged limbs fliould tire. Fairy Queen. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole liar it can be no fault in him 
to fteer his courfe by fuch flars as do befl appear to him. K.Ch . 
To Steer, v. n. To direct a courfe. 

As when a fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fleers , and fhifts her fail. Milton * 

In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the fands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paffion muff needs run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and com- 
pafs be not that he fleers by: Locks. 

Stef/rage, n.f [from fteer.] 

The a£l or pra&ice of fleering. 


Shakejp. 
Shakefpeare. 


A 


Dryden. 

Swift. 
pilot; one 

Milton. 


2 . Direction; regulation of a courfe. 

He that hath the Jtcerage of my courfe, 

Diredl my fuit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet 

Having got his veflel launched and fet afloat, he committed. 
the fteerage of it to fuch as he thought capable of conducting 

it. - Spectator. 

3. That by which any courfe is guided. 

His coftly frame 

Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 

The ftcerage of his wings, and cut the fky. 

4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 

You raife the honour of the peerage. 

Proud to attend you at the ftcerage. 

5. The flern or hinder part of the fhip. 

Stee'rsmate. 7 n.f fteer and man, or mate.] 

Stee'rsman. j who fteers a fhip. 

What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 

Embark’d with fuch a fteerfmate at the helm ? 

In a ftorm, though the veffel be prefled never fo hard, a fkil- 
ful fteerfman will yet bear up againft it. L’EJlrar.ge. 

T hrough it the joyful fteerfman clears his way. 

And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. Dryden. 

Stegano'graphist. n.f. [rsyccvos and yooFpca.] He who 
praclifes the art of fecret writing. J Bailey » 

Stegano'graphy. n. f [rf yavos and yjjjcityeo.] The art of 
fecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only to the 
perfons who correfpond one with another. Bailey. 

Stegno'tick. v adj. [reyvulsy.oc.] Binding; rendering co- 

c ft i Ve - , r . „ , Bailey. 

tr? e ' a ; Sax -/' f/ '> Dutch.] A flalki ahandle. 
o 1 E LLAR. adj. [from fella.] Aftral; relating to the flars. 

In partfhed down 

Their ftellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 

On earth; made hereby apter to receive 

PerleClion from the fun’s more potent ray. Milton . 

25 E 
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Salt difl'olved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, .and 
regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, and 
Jlefldr figure of the {tone afteria. Glanville. 

St e'l late. adj. [ ftellatus, Latin.] Pointed in the manner of 
a painted ftar. 

One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, found 
his regulus adorned with a more confpicuous ftar than I have 
feen in feveral flellaie regulus’s of antimony and mars. Boyle . 
Stella'tion. n. f. [from ftella .] Emifiion of light as from a 
ftar. 

Stelli'ferous. adj. [ftella and fro.'] Having ftars. Dift. 
St eY lion. n.f. [ Jlellio, Latin.] A newt. Ainfworth. 

St eY lion ate. n f £ Jleliionat, French; flellionatus, Latin.] 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
fhould fell that for his own eftate which is actually another 
man’s. 

It difcerneth of crimes of ftcllionate, and the inchoations 
towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 
Stem, n.f [ ftemma, Latin.] 

1. Theftaik; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one flem, 

So with two Teeming bodies, but one heart. Shakefpeare. 
After they are firft (hot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
Jlem. Raleigh’s Hijtory of the World. 

Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo ca'rry more fhoots upon a ftem. Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th’ earth, 

God made, and ev’ry herb, before it grew 

On the green ftem. Milt. Par ad. Lojl. 

The Jtem thus threaten’d and thefap in thee, 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller ; 

Farewell, you flow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful fun did rear: 

Who nowfhall bind your ftcms ? or, when you fall. 

With fountain flreams your fainting fouls recall ? Dryden. 

The low’ring Spring with lavifh rain 
Beats down the (lender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 

2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 

This is a ftem 

Of that victorious flock, and let us fear 

Ilis native mightinefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I will affay her worth to celebrate, 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering flate ; 

Where ye may all, that are of noble ftem, 

Approach. Milton. 

Whofoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 
ftem, now fo much fpoken of. Howel’s Fecal Foreft. 

Do’fl thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient Jtem. Ticked, 

3. [Stammen, Swedifh.] The prow or forepart of afhip. 

Orante’s barque, ev’n in the hero’s view. 

From ftem to flern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 

To Stem. v. a. [ ftamma, Iflandick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the ftream. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply, farming nightly tow’rd the Pole. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Above the deep they raife their fcaly crefls, 

And fte?n the flood with their erected breads. Denham. 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifli kern 
And untaught Indian, on the flream did glide. 

Ere fharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the flage. Pope . 

Stench, n.f [from ytencan, Saxon.] 

1. A flink ; a bad fmell. 

Death, death ; oh amiable and lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous flench , found rottennefs, 

A rife forth from thy couch of lading night. Shakefl K. John. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome flench , 

Are from their hives, and houfes, driv’n away. Shakefpeare. 
Phyficians by the flench of feathers cure the riling of the 
mother. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

The minidery will be found the fait of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focieties of men from flench and corruption. 

South’s Sermons. 

The hoary Nar, 

Corrupted with the flench of fulphur flows, 

And into Tiber’s dreams th’ infected current throws. Adclif 

2. I find it ufed once for a good fmell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 

And clouds of fav’ry flench involve the fky. Dryden . 

To Stench, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To make to dink. 

The foulnefs of the ponds only flencheth the water. Mortini . 
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2. [Fotftaurnb, corruptly.] Toftop; to hinder to JW 

'I hey had better (kill to let blood than fund it Kri ■ 
Reftnngents to flench and incraffatives to thicken the S' 

Stenography. «./. [rtvo'c and 

O the accurd ftenegraphy of date ! 

The princely eagle fhrunk into a bat. q 

Stektoropho'nick. adj. [from Stator, the Homeric^2f 
whole voice was as loud as that of fifty men ami * x ■ 1 
voice.] Loudly fpeaking or founding. 5 a 

Of this flentorophonick horn of Alexander there is *, c 
preserved in the Vatican. Dcrham’s Phvfco-Th^ 

To STEP. v. n. [preeppan, Saxon ; flappen, Dutch.] * 

1. To move by a Angle change of the place of the foot 

Whofoever fird after the troubling the water hefted m 
made whole. J r .y 5 was 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was ab| 4 ’ 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to ftep conftantlv tm 
yards at a time. Wilkins's Math. L 

2. 1 o advance by a fudden progreflion. 6 

Ventidius lately 

Bury’d his father, by whofe death he’s ftepp’d 

Into a great eftate. Sbahfp. Timen of M ai . 

3. 1 o move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give h\s 
thoughts leave to ftep back fo far as to recoiled! the feveral 
heads. Watts 

They are ftepping almod three thoufand years back into the 
remoted antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient 

world. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to walk. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
The old poets ftep in to the aflidance of the medalift. Addif. 

5. To take a fhort walk. 

See where he comes : fo pleafe you, ftep afide; 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out. 

Stepp’d, as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 
To bring me berries. Milton. 

When your mader wants a fervant who happens to be 
abroad, anfwer, that he had but jud that minute jtept out. 

Swift’s Dir eft ions to Servants. 

6. To walk gravely and flowly. 

Pyrrhus, the mod ancient of all the bafhaws, ftept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earnedly requefted him to 
fpare his life. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks, 

When you ftepp’d forth, how did the mondcr rage, 

In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age! Ccwley. 
Home the fwain retreats. 

His flock before him ftepping to the fold. 7 homfon's Summer. 
Step. n.f. [ytaep, Saxon; flap, Dutch.] 

1. Progreflion by one removal of the foot. 

Thou found and firm-fet earth, 

Hear not my fleps, which way they walk. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, fhall ftep by ftep attend 
You and your ways. Shakefpeare’s Temp eft. 

Who was the fird to explore th’ untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every ftep ? Addifons Cato. 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a flair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads of bilhops, 
flain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a wooden ftp. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
The breadth of every Angle ftep or dair fhould be never lefs 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. Wotton. 

Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have ftaid, 
And on the fubjedt world look’d fafely down, 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and fleps were made 
Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. 

It was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in a we , 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we may judly fay, that logic' 
does fupply us with fteps, whereby we may go down toreac 

the water. ? A 

3. Quantity of fpace palled or meafured by one remova 0 

foot. . ft fa nT 

Thegradus, a Roman meafure, may be tranflated a J e f 
the half of a padiis or pace. Arbuthnot on 01 

4. A fmall length ; a fmall fpace. . 

T here is but a ftep between me and death. 1 a ' 

5. Walk ; paflage. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious dill to me, 

CoriduCt my fteps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep fored. 



Dryden s 


6 , Progreflion; a£t of advancing. _ . r rom 

To derive two or three general principles of 11101:10 t : es arid 
phaenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the f r °P er n jf e ft 
actions of all corporeal things follow fr° m tn0 , e , .^oh 
principles, would be a very great ftep in philo op h v ’'y .° W( 
thecaufes of thofe principles were not yet ditcoven. 

One 
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r, „ :„;„rv is beft defended by a fecond, and this by a third: 

. , 9 " fe /L/the old matters of the palace in France became 
Afters of the kingdom; and by thefe fteps a general, during 
% have grown into a general for life, and^- 

ne The°querift muft riof proceed too fwiftly towards the deter- 

Cr "olhot by/,, from whence thecal 

concluflon will arife. 

_ Footdep > print of the foot. 

7 ’ From hence Adrea took her flight, and here , 

The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden s Virgil . 

8 Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 

With a fubmiflive ftep I haded down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, . 

Love S in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 

n A&ion; indance of condua. , r /1 r u 

9 ‘ The reputation of a man depends upon the fird fteps he 

makes in the world. ...... Po ^ e * 

Step in compofition, Signifies one who is related only by mar¬ 
riage [Sreop, Saxon, from ytepan, to deprive or make an or¬ 
phan: for the Saxons not only faid 2. ftep-mother, but a ftep- 
elaudoter , or ftep-fon ; to which it indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs: but as it is now feldorn 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, a woman who has Jlepped into the vacant 

place of the true mother.] . 

How fhould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, led this dilci- 
pline, which always you match with divine doarine as her 
natural and true filter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 
a ftep-mother. _ hooker . 

* His wanton ftep-dame loved him the more; 

But when fhe faw her offered fweets refufe. 

Her love fhe turn’d to hate. Fairy Queen. 

You fhall not find me, daughter, 

After the flander of mod flep-mothers , 

Ill-ey’d unto you. Shakef Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and a ftep-dame falfe. Shakefpeare. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
a young woman : his fon came to him, and faid, Sir, what 
have I offended, that you have brought a ftep-mother into your 
houfe ? The old man anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; 
thou pleafed me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 
fuch. Bacon . 

The name of ftep-dame, your practis’d art. 

By which you have edrang’d my father’s heart. 

All you have done againd me, or defign, 

Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengzi 
A ftep-dame too I have, a curfed fhe. 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden'. 
Any body would have guefied mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel ftep-dame , and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 
Ste'ppingstone. n.f. [ftep and flonef Stone laid to catch 
the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 

Like fleppingflones to fave a flride, 

In dreets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 

Stercora'ceous. adj. [feercoraceus, Latin.] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body; then a putrid flercoraceous 
tafte and odour, in tade refembling putrid flefh, and in fmell 
human faeces. Arbuthnot on Albncnts. 

Stercora/tion. n.f [from ftercora , Latin.] The a£l of 
dunging; the a & of manuring with dung. 

1 he fird help is flercoration: the fheeps dung is one of the 
bed, and next the dung of kine, and that of horfes. Bacon. 
Stercoration is feafonable. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

"1 he exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not only for the fecu- 
rity of the feed, whild it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the flercoration of the foil, and pro¬ 
motion of the growth, though not the fird germination of the 
feminal plant. Kay on the Creation. 

O rEREo'GRAPHY. n.f. [fEpEo? and ygctfpo) ; Jlereographie , Fr.] 

1 he art of drawing the forms of folids upon a plane. Harris. 
T ^ e ° ,metry * n - f\ [s'fffOs nnd ps-feu ; Jlereometrie^ French.] 
* ,1e art of meafuring all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 

ERIL. adj. [flerile, French; fierilis, Latin ] Barren; un¬ 
fruitful ; not productive ; wanting fecundity. 

Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their ftiril curfe. Shakefp. J alius Ccrfar. 

I hy fea marge fieri!, and rocky hard. Shakef Tempeft. 

in very fltertl years com Town will grow to another kind. 

, Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

i o teparate feeds, put them in water : fuch as are corrupted 
and /Wf wim Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

one is grown fltertl and barren, and her births of animals 
are now very inconflderable. Mores Antidote agairft Atheifm. 
, ?.® n the vegetative dratum was once wafhed off by rains, 
c hllIs would ha ve become barren, the drata below yield- 
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ing only -d mineral matter, fetch as w^nep^ 

the formation of vegetables. ... 

Sterility, n.f. [Jhrilitd, French; Jlerilitas, from ftcuus, 
Latin. 1 Barrennefs ; want of fecundity; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the ffentity oe 
the foil, and becaufe their natives are exhauded by fo many 
employments in fuch vad territories. Bacon s War with Spam, 
An ^eternal fterility mud have poffeded the world, where all 
things had been fadened everladingly with the adamantine 
chains of fpecifick gravity, if the Almighty liad not faid. Let 
the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yielding feed j and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit. Bentley s Sermon^ 

He had more frequent occafion for repetition tnan any poet; 
vet one cannot aferibe this to zny fterility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 
verf( f s> Pope's Effay on Homer . 

To Ste'rilize. v. a. [from flerilf] To make barren; to de¬ 
prive of fecundity, or the power of produ&iqn. 

May we not as well fuppofe the fter.ilizing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, ’till the deluge became the execu¬ 
tioner of it ? Woodward's Natural Hijtory ; 

Go! fierilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 

Stealing, adj. [Of this word many derivations have been 
offered; the mod probable of which is that offered by Cam¬ 
den, who derives it from the Eaflerlings, who were employed 

as coiners.] . . . . 

1. An epithet by which genuine Englifh money is difcnminated* 

The king’s treafure of flore, that he lelt at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounds flerling. 

Bacon’s Henry Mil. 

Several of them would rather chufe to count out a fum in 
federces than in pounds flerling. Addif on. 

2. Genuine; having pad the ted. ^ 

There is not one Angle witty phrafe in this collecUon* 
which hath not received the damp and approbation of one 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecure to find them all 
genuine, flerling, and authentick. Swift’s Polite Convention . 
Stealing, n. f [flerlingum, low Lat. from the adjedlive.] 

1. Englifh coin; money. 

This vifionary various projects tries. 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife: 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

The facred charms that in true flerling dwell; 

How gold makes a patrician of a flave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therfites brave. Garth 

Great name, which in our rolls recorded dands. 

Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 

Accept this od'ering to thy bounty clue, 

And Roman wealth in Englifh / terling view. C. Arbuthnot. 

2. Standard rate. 

STERN, aaj. [yryjin, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpe£t. 

Why look you dill fo ftem and tragical. Shakefl H. VI, 

I would outdare the flerneft eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart mod daring 011 the earth. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

It fhall not be amifs here to prefent the flern but lively coun¬ 
tenance of this fo famous a man. K'nolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her flern frown, and fhe was queen o’ th’ woods. Milt. 

2 . Severe of manners; harfh; unrelenting; cruel. 

My fometime general. 

I’ve feen thee ftem, and thou had oft beheld 

Heart-hard’ning fpedlacles. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou flern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. Shakefpi 
The common executioner. 

Whole heart th’ accudom’d fight of death makes hard. 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But fird begs pardon: will you fterner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? Shakefpeare , 
Did this in Caefar feem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry’d, Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition diould be made of fterner duff. Shak. Jul. C<sfl 
Then fhall the war, andy?<?/*« debate and drife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dudy fpoils among, 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. Dryd, 
How flern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lafh the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden’s Perfl 

3. Hard ; afflictive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftem time, 

Thou fhouldd have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Shakejp. King Ledr. 

Stern, n.f. [yteoji, Saxon. Of the fame original wxthfteer.] 
T. The hind part of the fhip where the rudder is placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen afhip, view the 
feparate and disjointed parts, as the prow and ftflrn, the ribs, 
rnafts, ropes, and fhrouds, he would form but a very lame 
idea ot it, Watts’s Improvement of the Mind* 

They 
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They turn , their heads to fea, their [term to land. Dryd. 

2 . Pott of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intend to fend. 

And lit at chiefeft J'tern of publick weal. Shakef. H. VI. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beaftly body railed. 

With doubled forces high above the ground, 

Though wrapping up her wreathed jtern around. Fa. fjueen. 
Stf/rnage. n.f. [from ftern.] The fteerage or ftern. Not 
ufed. 

, Grapple your minds to jternage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight Hill. Shakefpeare. 
Ste'rnly. aclj. [from j'tern.] I11 a ftern manner; feverely 5 
truculently. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 

The rigid interdiction, Milton s Farad. Lojl. 

Yet fure thou art not, nor thy face the fame, 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 

Thou look’ft more jternly , do’ft more ftrongly move, 

And more.of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Dry den. 

S te'rn n e s s . n. j. ■ [from [tern. ] 
x. Severity of look. 

Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold. 

That fons of men amaz’d their fternnefs to behold. Spenfer , 
How would he look to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in thefe my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence ! Shakefpeare. 

2. Severity or harfhnefs of manners. 

I have fternnefs in my foul enough 
To hear of foldiers work. Dry den* s Cleomenes. 

Ste'rnon. n.f [r^vov.] The breaft-bone. 

A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. Wifeman. 
Stern uta'tion. n.f. [ fternuiatio , Latin. ] The aCt of 
fneezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive fhaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firft occaftoned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

J Quincy. 

Concerning fternutation , or fneezing, and the cuftom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein fternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sternutative, adj. [fernutatif\ Fr. from fternuto , Latin.] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

SternuYatory. n.f. [ Jlernutatoire , Fr. from fternuto , Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe fternutatories , or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing; when if the faculty arife, 
and fternutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown. 
Ste'ven. n.f. [j-zepen, Saxon.] Aery, or loud clamour. 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

_ Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught 5 
And had not Roffy renne to the fteven, 

Lowder had been (lain thilke fame even. Spenfer . 

To Stew. v.a. [eftuver, French; ftoven, Dutch.] 

To fecth anything in a flow moift heat. 

Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stewd in his hafte, half breathlefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
I bruifed my {kin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three veneys for a difh of ftew'd prunes. Shak. 
To Stew. v. n. To be feethed in a flow moift heat. 

Stew, n.f \_ejtuve, French; [tufa, Italian; eftufa, Spanifh.] 

1. A bagnio ; a hot-houfe. 

As burning /Etna from his boiling ftew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Fa. ffjucen. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar¬ 
mour, and give themfelves to baths and ftews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This ftgnification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfed brothels near 
the ftews or fifhponds in Southwark ; but probably fteiv , like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews ; that 
abhor falfhood, and never brake p'romife. Afchain. 

My buflnefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 

’Till it o’er-run the ftew. Shakefpeare. 

With them there are no ftews , no diflolute houfes, no cur- 
tefans. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though feven years fhe in the ftews had laid, 

A nunnery durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour (he did lie. 

Midwives would fwear ’twere but a tympany. Donne. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park or ftews , 

Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a Jtews , a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons. 
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SI E'VVARD. n.J'. [.jpanpapb, Saxon.] 

1. One who manages the affairs of another. 

There fat yclad in red, 

Down.to the ground, a comely perfonacre, 

That in his hand a white rod managed; 

He fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 

And in demeanour fober, and in council fao- e 0 
Whilft I have gold, I’ll be his fteward ftiil.' Shak. 

Take on you the charge ' nQn ' 

And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protector, fteward , fubftitute, 

Or lowly fadtor for another’s gain. Shakef Richard ITT 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of th ’ 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no longer fteward. Lu • r 
When a fteward defrauds his lord, he muff connive at Th* 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame on 6 
tice. f ac " 

What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one of the 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? Wh't 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubnftence’ 
and the good conduct of their lives ? 0 -A 

2. An officer of ftate. ^ ’ 

The duke of Suffolk is the firff, and claims 


Shakefpeare. 
office of a 


To be high fteward. 

Stewardship, n. f [ from fteivard. ] The 
fteward. 

The earl of Worcefter 

Hath broke his ftaff, refign’d his ftewardfhip. Shakefp. R. I[ 

Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our ftewardfhip. Shakefpeare . 
If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we are faife to 
our truft, and the ftewardfhip committed to us, and {ball be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Cqlumys Sermons, 

Sti'bial. adj. [from ftibium , Latin.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft ftibial or eruginous fulphur. Harv. 

Sti'cados. n.f. [ Jlicadis , Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Stick, n.f [pacca, Saxon; ftecco, Italian; feck , Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will {hoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind¬ 
ing it to a lath or [tick fet againft a wall. Bacons Nat. Hijhry. 

Some ftrike from clafhing flints their fiery feed, 

Some gather [ticks the kindled flames to feed. Dryden. 

To STICK, v.a. preterit e [tuck ; participle paff.ftuck. [pican, 
Saxon.] To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment fliow’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are f tuck within the fhield, 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of [ticking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necklaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa¬ 
vour ? • Addifon. 

Oh for fome pedant reign. 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 

To Jtick the doctor’s chair unto the throne, 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. Fope. 

To Stick, v. n. 

ik To adhere; to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 

I will caufe the fifti of thy rivers to f tick unto thy feales. Ez. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roles 
not blown, where the dew [ticketh. Bacon- 

Though the fword be put into the {heath, we muft not fut- 
fer it there to ruft, or J tick fo faft as that we {hall not be able 
to draw it readily, when need requires. Koletgf 

2. To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. Genera y 

in an ill fenfe. \ 

Now does he feel . , 

His fecret murthers [ticking on his hands. Shakefp • Mac ei > 
He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infaniy» to jtic 
by him whilft the world lafteth. TT 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 
light upon one that is fure to Jtick. ' } ' 

3. To reft upon the memory painfully. , , t 

The going away of that which had ftaid fo long, f° f 
[tick with me Bacimh Natujl B/W 

4. Toftop; to Iofe motion. 

I fhudder at the name ! 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue . 
Sticks at the found. Smith’s Phadra and L pt 

5. To reftft emiffion. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce amen 

I had moft need of bleffing, and amen Macieth 


Stuck in my throat. 


6 . To 
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6 ■ %Vftkk bytha, I can affure thee that: he will 

"Vhe’firftconta'.t'l/t/a^ faft to Chrif’Xn SkChrif 

as £ 2SW&WS inter f’fP 

be ; n „ fo convinced, purfue it and /tick to it. f fZ' 

bC the advantage will be on out fide, if we Arf tc.its den- 
, 0 Acldt on’s Freeholder. 

tials. . .. * 

„ To be troublefome by adhering. _ . . 

r T am fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let \t Jtnk 

Pope's Letters. 

byme- , . „ 

0 To remain ; not to be loir. 

Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 
[tick upon the memory. l Vatts. 

To dv/ell upon ; not to forfa.ee. 

If the matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and buckle to 
it and [tick upon it with labour and thought, and not leave 
ft’tili ithas mattered the difficulty. 

* Every man, befides occafional affections, has beloved ftu- 
dies which the mind will more clofely [tick to. Locke. 

xo. To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that [ticks with the moft reafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refufe to join with the Revo- 

Union. top. 

11. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
lie 'would have in his own words and propofitions; for it makes 
the other party [tick the lefs. Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip¬ 
ture, doth not f tick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our mifearriages to our own corruption, 
we do not flick to arraign providence itfelf. L'Ejlrange. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and [ticks 
nettoaferibe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
that no body any more [ticks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 

To Jiick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Addifon on Italy. 

Some Jtick, not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot . 

12. To be flopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we fhould fail. 

;-We fail! 

But ferew your courage to the [ticking place, 

And we’ll not fail. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons ; but heard all Jtuck in 
the lords houfe, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 
Pie threw : the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhidd, and ftuck within the laft. Dryden 

13. To be embarrafied ; to be puzzled. 

Where they [tick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 

putting them upon finding it out themfelves. Locke. 

They will [tick long at part of a demonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as viflble as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a few propofitions; but if the chain be prolix, here they J.tick 
and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

14. To Stick cut. To be prominent with deformity. 

His flefh is confirmed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not feen JWck out. Job xxxiii. 21. 

JS- Fo Stick out. To be unemployed, 
lo Stick, v.a [ytician, Saxon; fteken, Dutch.] 

1. To flab ; to pierce with a pointed inftrument. 

The Heruli, when their old kindred fell Pick, [tuck them 
with a dagger. Grew. 

2. I o hx upon a pointed body. 

3 * J o faften by transfixion. 

Her death ! 

I 11 ftand betwixt; it firft {hall pierce my heart; 

_W e will be [tuck together on his dart. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
4 - to fet with fomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

T he fabrick’s front with cyprefs twLs they ftrew, 

. , And [tick the ficles with boughs of baleful yew. ’ Drvden 

Utom Jticky.J Adhefive quality; vifeofity; 
glutmoufnefs; tenacity. ^ 

°A n ,p ICL p v [ ,rom the praflice of prizefighters, who 
placed feconds w«h ftaves or /ticks to interpofe occafionally.l 
‘ 10 part with one fide or other. J J 

h ortune, as (he’s wont, turn’d fickle, 

- T-, And tor the foe began to [tickle. 

tfeo vebemehce. alterCate * *° C ° ntend rather wkh obilinac > : 


. 


^ Ct go to’t, and [tickle, 
ether a conclave, or a conventi 


aticle. 


Cleaveland. 
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Heralds [tickle, who got who; . 

So many hundreJ years ago. JrLuMtoas^ 

3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to a<ft a part between op- 

^ When he fees half of theChriftians killed, and the reft in 
a k ; r way of being routed, he [tickles betwixt the remainder of 
God’s hoft and the race of fiends. Dryden s Juv Dedication 
StFcklebag. n.f. [?roper\yJlickleback> from [tick, to puck. J 

The fmalleft of frefli-water fifh. 

A little fifti called a fticklebag, without feales, hath his body 
fenced with feveral prickles. Hatton s Angter. 

Stickler, n.f [from [tickle.] 

1. A fidefman to fencers; a fecond to a aucllift > one who fla - 

to judge a combat. . . , . 

Balflius came to part them, the [tickler's authority being un¬ 
able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. 

Bafllius, the judge, appointed J\ticklers and trumpets 
whom the others ftiould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like [ticklers of the war, 

Firft fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poife : 

The quarrel, lov’d, but did the caufe abhor; 

And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Dryden. 

2. An obftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand [tickler for the ti ta pr.ma, 
has this conceflicn of the irrefolublenefs of diamonds. Boyle. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft reigns, 
been the profeffed Jticklers for fuch as have adied againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addifn s Freeholder. 

The tory or high church clergy *were the great ed[ticklers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift . 

All place themfelves in the lift of the national church, 
though they are great [ticklers for liberty of confcience. Swift% 
Sti'cky. adj. [from [tick.] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of ftrong fmell and with 
a fticky ftalk. Bacon's Natural HiJloHy . 

STIFF; adj [pnp, Saxon ; f ij}\ Danifti; ftyj, Swedifti; Jtifur, 
Iflandick; [tiff, Dutch.] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refitting flexure; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafiiy flexible; not pliant. 

They rifing on Jlijf pinions tower 
The mid aerial fky. Milton „ 

The glittering robe 

Hung floating loofe, or Jtiff with mazy gold. Tbomfon. 

2. Not foft; not giving way; not fluid; not eaflly yielding to 
the touch. 

Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow; 

And I grow ft if' as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo¬ 
rate, and fo grew more Jtiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftance. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth . 

3. Strong; not eafiiy refitted. 

On a [tiff gale 

The Theban fwan extends his wings. Denham, 

4. Hardy ; ftubborn ; not eafiiy fubdued. 

How [tiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows ! Better I were diftradt! Shakefpeare', 

5. Obftinate; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the [tiff defence of 
any unneceflary cuftom heretofore received. Hooker. 

Yield to others when there is caufe; but it is a Ihame to 
ftand [tiff in a foolilh argument. Baylor. 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 

Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden; 

6. Harlh ; not written with eafe; conftrained. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched ; affedled. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
[tiff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon on Italy. 

8. In Shakefpeare it feeins to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 

T his is [tiff news. Shakefpeare. 

ToSti'ffen. v.a. [ycipian, Saxon.] 

1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 

When the blaft of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shakef. H. V. 
He ftijfened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, 

Fhe poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 

Veil’d with no other covering but the fky ; 

Expos’d- to ftiff'ning frofts, and drenching Ihowers, 

Which thicken’d air from her black bofom pours. Sandy ?. 
Her eyes grow ftffen'd, and with fulphur burn. Dryden . 

2. To make obftinate. 

R&fff’ning grief. 

Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once 

Was dull to mine. and Lee. 

1 o oTI Efen. v. n. 

I. To grow ftiff ; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 

Aghaft, aftonifh’d, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

I ftood ; like brifiles rofe my ftiff’ning hair. ' Dryden. 
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. ^ix’d In aftonifliment I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and fijfens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. AddifoA s Cato . 

2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

The tender foil, then ftiffening by degrees. 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dryden. 

3« T ° grow lefs fuiceptive of impreftion ; to grow obftinate. 

Some fouls, we fee, 

Grow hard and ftiffm with adverfity. Dryden. 

Si iffhea r ted. adj. [ftifj and heart. ] Obftinate; ftub- 
born ; contumacious. 

r They are impudent children, and ftiffhcarted. Ezek. ii. 

Stiffly, adv. [from [tiff.] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is ftill maintained ftiffly, that they have 
no ftiffnecked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that ftood fo ftiffly for the Lord. 2 Efdr. 
The Indian Hg of itfelf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fap and the foftnefs of the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and notftijfiy upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked. adj. [ftijf and neck .] Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

A11 infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all the ftiffnecked. Spenfer . 

This ftiffneck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 

Sti’ffness. n. f. [from Jtiffd] 

1. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

T he ftiffnefs and drynefs of iron to melt, muft beholpen by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ftubborn and in¬ 
flexible ; and the puniftiment of that ftiffnej\ is one branch of 
the allegory. . L'Eftrange . 

$. Ineptitude to motion. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak. 

My finews flacken, and an icy ftiffnefs 

Benumbs my blood. Denham . 

3. Ter.fion ; not laxity. 

To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind. 

And one below, their eafe or ftiffnefs notes. Dryden. 

4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufnefs. 

The vices of old age have the ftiffnefs of it too ; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, lo the unfitnefs of it to un¬ 
learn will be found much greater. South's Sermons. 

Firmnefs or ftffncfs of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiflion to prejudice. Locke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft ftiffnefs ; being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke . 

5. Unpleafing formality; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
ftiffnefs and conftraint, any of thofe forbiddir g appearances 
which difparage the a&ions of the fmcerely pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigoroufnefs; harfhnefs. 

There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights; 

But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights. 

Which her too conftant ftiffnefs doth conftrain, Spenfer. 

7. Manner of writing, not eafy but harfli and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obforvations improve a good genius, 
where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too fcrupu- 
lous; for that wili introduce a ftiffnefs and affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent from all good writing. Felton. 

To Stifle, v. a. [ ejloufer , French.] 

1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffbcate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am Jlijled 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shakefpcare. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree, 

No more avails than breath againft the wind ; 

Blown fifing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the ftifting fteams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 

Stifcd with kifles a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to ftifie them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half ftifed with the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift’s Account of Partridge’s Death. 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emiflion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they ftop 
and fife in themfelves the rays which they do not refleCt or 
tranfmit. Newton's Opticks , 

3. Tp extinguish by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguish by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 
fifing a civil war in its birth. Addifn’s Freeholder. 

5. To fupprefs; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 

That I may ever after ftifle mine. Otway's Orphan. 
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Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged by ikAfr 
themfelves, till with labour and ftudy they had' (tined'^T^c^. 
convictions. “ ' J •*' tn ^ lr nrit 

You excel in the art of fifing and concealing yourVrf"’ 1 ’ 
ment. t? reient- 

STTGMA. n.f. [ftigma, Latin.] - 

1. A brand ; a mark with a hot iron, 

2. A mark^f infamy. 

Stigma'tical. 10. [from ftigtoa.} Branded 6r Slku 
Sti'gmatick. 5 with fome token of infamy. ea 

Foul ftigmatick, that’s more than thou caa’ft tell c 1 , 
Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen ftigmatick , * -• 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. gfi ri 

He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, e JP ear t» 

Vicious, ungentle, fooliSh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worfe in mind. l.** 

T. SrrW.a ^ French, Uot jZ 
I o mark with a brand; to difgrace with a note of r‘J 
proach. re ’ 

Men of learning who take to bufmefs, difeharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; bccaufe the former in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vice fib 
matized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and virtue 
difcountenanced. *,,■ 

Sour enthufiafts affeCt to ftigmatize the fineft and moft £ 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli¬ 
gion. . Addifon’s Freeholder 

The privileges of juries fhould be afeertained, and who¬ 
ever violates them ftigmatized bv publick cenfure. Swift 

Sti'lar. adj. [from file.] Belonging to the flile of a 
dial. 

At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and* 
to this mark, draw a line for the filar line. Mom. 

Stile, n.f [pijele, from pagan, Sax. to climb.] 

1. A fet of fteps to pafsfrom one enclofure to another. 

There comes my matter and another gentleman from Frocr- 
mare over the file this way. Shakefpeare. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themfelves 
upon every gate or ftile they come at. L'EJlram. 

The little ftrutting pile, 

You fee juft by the church-yard ftile. Swift. 

2 . [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the Shadow in a fun dial. 

EreCt the file perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon's Mech. Exempt 

ST l'LETTO. n.f. [Italian ; filet, Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a fharp point. 

When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould affault him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and ftabbing him with ftilettoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 

To STILL, v. a. [pillan, Sax.ftillen, Dutch.] 

1. To filence; to make filent. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad. 

That with his name the mothers ftill their babes. Shakejp. 

2. To quiet; to appeafe. 

In all refraining3 of anger, it is the beft remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come ; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to ftill him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon, 

3. To make motronlefs. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to fm 
and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. Woodward. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then glafiy fmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

The winds were huSh’d, the billows Scarcely curl’d, 

And a dead filence f ill'd the watry world. H°P 1, 

Still, adj. [fil, Dutch.] , 

1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obferved by Junius tha. 
ft is the found commanding filence. 

We do not aCt, that often jeft and laugh : . 

’Tis old but true, ftill fwine eat all the draugh. Shakejp* 
Your wife OCtavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And/?/ 7 /conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare's Antony and C.copatra. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir’d, 

Obedient to thy will; 

The fea that roar’d at thy command, /nrCn 

At thy command was ftill. * ^ 

2. Quiet; calm. 

Atin when he fpied 

Thus in fill waves of deep delight to wade, , Q) ue(n , 

Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. Bair) 

From hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft ftill walks, they to my heart; jj'onnu 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. -....w. 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefore co 
It does not affeCt by rapture, but is like the pk^ ur< f,°n 
which is ftill and fober. South 
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tep ; 

f Italicus has reprefented it as a very gentle and full 
■ in [he beautiful defeription he has given of it. Aid-fin . 
How all things liften, while thy mufe complains; 

Such filence waits on philomela’s ftrams, 

T„ fome ftlH ev’ning, when the whiff.ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. I 

S' M ri°ecia S r.t fill, but with no ftill penfivenefs. SOnef. 

Though he body really moves, yet not changing perce.ve- 
We diftance with other bodies, as fed as the ideas of our minds 
in train, the thing feems to ftand ftill, as we find m 

^ThaHn this ftate of ignorance, we fliort-fighted creatures 
. . m iflake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
to fufpend any particular defire. This is {landing full wh«e 
we Je not diffidently aflured. LoM - 

This ft one, O Syfiphus, ftands/r///j 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. 

Irttl. «■[• Calm i filence. 

Herne the hunter. 

Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft. 

Doth all the winter time at ftill of mid-night, 

Walk round about - an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakefpeare . 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change ; but ail 
things pafs’d in a ftill. Bate, s Henry VII. 

Still, adv. [yalle, Saxor.] 

1. To this time; till now. . . , . 

It hath been anciently reported, and is ftill received, that 
extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo tarified the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon . 

Thou, O matron ! 

Here dying to the fhore haft left thy name. 

Cajeta ftill the place is call’d from thee. 

The nurfe of great ^Eneas’ infancy. Dryden's /Eneid . 

2. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that lefien his reputation ; he is ftill ah aid left any of 
his actions fhould be thrown away in private. Addifon. 

3. In an encreafing decree. 

As God fometimes addrefles himfelf in this manner to the 
hearts of. men ; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and fill 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfectly fiill fhall we know them. 

Atterhury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unlefs God from heaven did by vifion fill fhew them what 

to do, they might do nothing. Hooker * 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /////-breeding thoughts. Shakefpeare . 

Whom the difeafe of talking/////once pofiefieth, he can ne¬ 
ver hold his peace. Ben. Johnfon. 

He told them, that if their king were ftill abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could ftill do in great quan¬ 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run Jiill to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more. 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

5. After that. 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
facrifice to ftrange gods, after repented, and kept ftill the of¬ 
fice of preaching the gofpel. Whitgifte. 

6. In continuance. 

I with my hand at midnight held your head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare's King John . 

Still, n. f [from dftil.'] A vcfiel for diftillation; an alem- 
bick. 

Nature’s cotifeftioner, the bee, 

Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy; 

The/?///of his refining mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 

Indiftilling hot fpirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, 
tne vapour which afeends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. Newton's Opticks . 

This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, by a cold ftill, with a heat not exceeding that of 
fummer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

io Still, v. a. [from diftil.] To diftil; to extrad or ope¬ 
rate upon by diftillation. 
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Out of ufe. . , i. • 

Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float. 

And roul themfelves over her lubhc throat 
In panting matmtirsipM out of her brea , 

That ever-bubbling fprmg. . ... . . 

Stillati'tious. adj. [fnltatmusj Latin.] Falling m drops, 

drawn by a ftill. ... 

Sti'llatory. r.J. [from ftill or di]til.\. 

1. An alembick; a veflel in which diftillation is performed. 

In all ft Waterjes , the vapour is turned bade upon itfelf, y 
the encounter of the Tides of th 'eftillaiory. ^ 0,1 ° 

2. The room in which ftills are placed ; laboratory. _ 

All offices that require heat, as kitchins 9 ////to 7 /^, ftov . 3 
fhould be meridional. , J% lon > Ar fh teclure,. 

Thefe are nature’s ftillatories, in whofe caverns the aiccnd- 
ing vapours are congealed to that universal aquavits, that good 
ftefh water. Mart's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Sti'llboRN. adj. [fill and born.] Bo;n lifelefs; dead in the 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be Jtillborn ; and that we now pofleit 
The utmoft man of expe&ation; we are . 

A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. “ 

Many cafualties were but matter offenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or ftillborn. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

The pale affiftants on each other ftar’d. 

With gaping mouths for ifluing words prepar’d . 

The ftillborn founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeft on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden . 

I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tis a quaint device! 

Your ftillborn poems (hall revive. 

And fcorn to wrap up fpice. Swift. 

StTllicide. n. f [ftillicidium, Latin.] A fucceflion of 

dr °The fiillicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread; becaufe they will 
not difeontinue. Bacons Natural HiJ ory. 

Stillic/dious. adj. [from ftillicide.] Falling in drops. 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, arid in lofine places not 
unlike t’neftirious or Jiillicidious dependencies of ice. Brown, 
Sti'llness. n.f [from/?///.] 

1. Calm; quiet. ,. , . . 

How fweet the moonlight fteeps upon this banic . 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft ftillnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. . Shakefpeare% 
When black clouds draw down the lab ring fkies, 

And horrid Jiillnefs firft invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of -/Eneas’ palling by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajeta’s funeral and the/?;//- 
nefs of the night. Dryden; 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
ftillnefs of the weather. Swift . 

2. Silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ftillnefs of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakefpeare's Othellc . 

Sti'llstand. n.f. [ftill and ft and.~\ Abfence of motion. 

The tide fwell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a ftillftand , running neither way. Shakefcare . 
St i'll y. adv. [from ftill.] 

1. Silently; not loudly. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakejp. Henry V, 
2: Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 

Stilts, n.f [ftyltor, S wed ilh -,ftelten, Dutch; preelean.] Sup¬ 
ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muft put themfelves upon ftilts. How el's Eng. Tears. 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifties, walk on long 
ftilts like the people in the marfhes. More's Ant. againft Atheifm, 
Men muft not walk upon ftilts . L’Ejlrange* 

To STIMULATE, v. a. [ ftimulo , Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva¬ 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold ftimulates , producing firft a rigour, and thert 
a glowing heat; thofe things which jtimulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbuthnot on Diet » 

Some medicines lubricate, [and others both lubricate, and 
ftimulate. Sharp; 

Stimulation, n.f [ftimulatio, Latin.] Excitement; pun¬ 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret ftimulations of vanity or envy, 
defpile a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole¬ 
sale. Wnits's Improvement of the Mind, 

T* 
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lo STING, v. a. Preterite, I ftung , participle paffive [tang 9 
and flung, [pungan, Saxon ; ftungen , fore pricked, Hlan- 
dick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 

With fliining checker’d Hough, doth Jting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Sbakefpeare. 

That fnakes and vipers ]ting and tranfmit their mifehief by 
the tail is noteafily to bejuftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindnefs 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right. 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things fting him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Sbakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander [tings the brave. Pope. 

Sting, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A {harp point with which fomc animals are armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 
[ting. Bacon’s Natural Eli ft ory. 

His rapier was a hornet’s [ting , 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. Drayton. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. 

ft'he Jews receiving this bock originally with fuch f lag in 
it, (hews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laft verfe. 

It is not the jerk or J,ting of an epigram, nor the Teeming 
contradiction of a poor antithesis. Dryden. 

Sti'ngily. adv . [from ftingy.] Covetoufly. 

Stinginess, n f [from ftingy.'] Avarice; covetoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Sti'ngless. adj. [from fting.~\ Having no fling. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it Jtinglefs. Decay of Piety. 

Sti'ngo. n.f. [from thejCharpnefs of the tafte.] Old beer. A 
cant word. 

Sti'ngy. adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de¬ 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Covetous j nig¬ 
gardly; avaricious. 

A ftingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

L’ Efl range. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that ftingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of J. Bull. 

To STINK, v. n. Preterite I flunk or [tank, [piman, Saxon; 
ftincken , Dutch.] To emit an ofFenfive fmell, commonly a 
fmell of putrefaction. 

John, it will be funking law for his breath. Sbakefpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they [tank before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafty funk¬ 
ing goat ? L’ Eflfange. 

Moft of fmells want names; fweet and ftinking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
pleafing and difpleafing. Locke. 

Chloris, this coftly way to ftink give o’er, 

’Tis throwing fweet into a common fliore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficientbe, 

Thou fmeJl’ft not of thy fweets, they ftink of thee. Gram. 

Stink, n.f [from the verb.] Oftenfive fmell. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils flraight abhor are not mod 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

They (hare a fin ; and fuch proportions fall. 

That, like a ftink , ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ftink. Pope. 

StiNkard. n.f [from ftink] A mean {linking paltry fellow. 

StiNker. n.f [from ftink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of flinkpots or [tinkers 
in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly. adv. [from ftinking.] With a ftink. 

Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life. 

So ftinkingly depending? Sbakefpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. n. f [ftink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpecially 
in clofe places, by burning of Jtinkpots. Harvey. 

To Stint, v. a. [ftynta, Swed. Jtunta, Iflandick.] Tobound; 
to limit; to confine'; to reft rain ; to Hop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the law whereby his wifdom hath [tinted the effects of his 
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power in fuch fort, that it doth not work infinitely 
refpcndently unto that end for which it worketh ” u COr ~ 
Then hopelefs, heartlefs, ’gan the cunning thief 
I erfuade us die, to Jtint all further ftrife. p , f Q 

Nature wifely Jtints our appetite, * 1 

Arc! craves no more than undifturb’d delight j) 

I fhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of tlr ^ 
upon the earth or/tint it only to the produajon of wcedtT' 
give it its full fcope in an univerfal diminution of the r„.lr, 
nefs of the earth. , T 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo poor in his attrilT 
fo /tinted in Ins knowledge, that a Pagan might hose to 
ceal his perjury from his notice. * 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would nJ( 
port double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one v,' 
are not extremely Jtinted in neceffaries. 

Stint. n.J. [from the verb.] Wl f !t 

1. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

.W e muft come at the length to fome paufe : f or if P , 
thing were to be defired for fome other without any f 'tint t\^ 
could be no certain end propofed unto our aaions," we (Wj 
go on we know not whither. n- ulQ 

Touching the fint or meafure thereof, rites and ceremont? 
and other external things of the like nature beincr h ur tf„| 
the church, either in refpect of their quality, or in record °f 
their number; in the former there could be no doubterdif 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the lJ P " 
was more difficult. pj gg , r 

The exteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual [tints of common hufbands. Drsdtn 

2. A proportion ; a quantity affigned. 

Our J,tint of woe 

Is common ; every day, a Tailor’s wife, 

The mailers of fome merchant, and the merchant 
Have juft our theme of woe. SbdMeare 

He that gave the hint. 

This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay th e/tint. Siehm. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my /tint in company 
is a pint at noon. ' iyiift. 

SLITEND. n.f [' ftipendium , Latin.] Wages; fettled pay. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations pay them hourly Jtipends. Ben. Jobnfort. 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer¬ 
ings or [upend. Tayk 

Stipendiary, adj. [ fipendiarius , Latin.] Receivingfalaries; 
performing any fervice for a Hated price. 

His great ftipendiary prelates came with troops of evil ap¬ 
pointed horfemen not Half full. Knells’s Hift. of the Turks . 

Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by ftipendiary curates. Swift. 

Stipendiary, n.f. [Jlipendiaire, Fr. fipendiarius, Latin.] One 
who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of [tipendary unto the Turk. Met. 

Sti'ptick. \adj. [rvofliKos.] Having the power to Haunch 

Sti ptical. 3 blood; aftringent. This by analogy ffiould be 
written flyptick. 

There is a fowr ftiptick fait diffufed through the earth, which 
paffing a concoction in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From fpirit of fait, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glaffes, having gently abftracted the whole, there re¬ 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and Jtiptical fubftance, mollly of a 
yellowifli colour. Soyle. 

In an effufion of blood, having doffils ready dipt in the royal 
ftiptick , we applied them. kVifeman s Surgery. 

To S TITILLATE, v.n. [ ftipiilor, Latin yjlipuler, hr.] 1 ° 
contract; to bargain 5 to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their maritime affairs; 
for they Jtipulated with the Carthaginians to furnifli them, 
with {hips for tranfport and war. Jrbutkj- 

Stipula'tion. n.f. [ftipulation, Fr.fromftipulate] Bargain; 
We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments, 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance 0 
that ftipulation. Rogers s Set tnws. 

To STIR. v. a. [pipian, Saxon ; ftooren , Dutch.] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. . n 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to fit hut 
it was lifted. Tempt' 

Other fpirits 

' Shoot through their tracts, and diftant mufcles fill : 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his miniflers abroad. 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They [tie a finger, or they lift a hand. B on. - j 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. r- 

Preferve the right of thy place, but ftir not quell ions oi 
rifdi<Slion, and rather affume thy right in filence than 
with claims. * 

S 
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One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein thequeftion 
was°not Jlirred: yea, even though it Ihouid be Jlirred and the 
contrary affirmed. _ Hale, 

n To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen ; 

An Ate fining him to blood and ilrife. Sbakefpeare. 

If you Jlir thefe daughters hearts 
Agaihft their father, fool me not fo much 
1 o bear it tamely. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The loldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will Jlir. Dryden. 

To Stir up. To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 

This would Teem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to Jlr 
up all the Irilh in rebellion. Spenjer' s Ireland. 

The greedy thirft of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 

Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenfer. 

God Jlirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings xi. 23. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to Jlir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 

Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
Jlirred up the Chriftians and Numidians againft him. Knolles. 

The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe Jlirred him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happinefs Jlir him up 
to fo notable a deftgn. Mere's Ant id. againjl Atbeifm. 

To Jlir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conftant 
bodily labour. Locke. 

Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian. 

To Jlir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 

The ufe of the paffions is to Jlir it up, and put it upon action, 
to awake the underftanding and to enforce the will. Addifon. 
5. To Stir up. To put in action. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it flir- 
retb up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds. Milton . 

To Stir. v. n. 

1. I 0 move one’s felf; to go out of the place ; to change place. 

No power he had to Jlir nor will to rife. Fairy PJJueen. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma¬ 
nned as loon as they Ihould move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to Jlir . 

_ . , Clarendon . 

2. 1 o be in motion; not to be ftill; to pafs from inadlivity to 

motion. J 

ft he great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu¬ 
man improvement, from thefe weak Jlirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu¬ 
lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

n -r . , Addifon’s Spectator. 

3* I o become the objedl of notice. 

ft they happen to have any fuperiour charadler, they fancy 
t e y " ave a light to talk freely upon every thing that Jlirs or 
appears. Watts. 

0 n k * n corning. This is a colloquial and familiar 

; > he gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife bo Jlir- 
7 [if " t ^ iere s onc Caffio entreats of her a little favour 

D Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

, n f [/^V R umck, a battle; yflwrf noife, Welfli.] 

*• a umult; bultle. J 

VI hat halloing and what Jlir is this to-day? 
hefe are m Y mates, that make their wills their law, 

:?"g unh W pafeiger in cliace. Shakeffieare. 

neceffitv aVn Un * ‘ 1Ur to nuke al1 this /'> for fuch a 

neceffity as no man ever denied. B p. BrambaU. 

1X7-] ’ * aK t i le foldier, miferable fir, 

Wh y a" J h ? fc Words ’ this clam oor and this Jlir, 

Why do dilutes in wrangling fpend the day > Denham 

W n° rl ? tha ” the -dLudeft atr 

ons lmce it proceeds from a kind of numbnefs or ftuniditv 

.he fo TT’.K and a ,f° ,Ute dominion obtained by ftn P o er 

make 5 ,V° that “ fl,a " n0t fo - dare to contain or 

of lehSuif S ° f ^ «*** - ££ SS 

After nil this/?;,- about them they are good for nothino-^Ti/" 
Unfider, after fo much Mr about us an,I " S- , ' L 
few words we have yet fettl/d delinitions of P 

ditioTuproan publ,ck diftlirbance ; tumultuous diforder/Vel 

I'"’ a “ ,h f ° fe la ” ds are » -me 

°f Himfelf of nV povver fet tWh 7 ^ ^ ‘ h ° U S h 

others who lie in the wmch S foppottance of fome 

did make thefe Firs or ;* , , l: ^ en J er s Ireland. 

Was at a " brought in/thofe 8 parts § ‘ ” ame ° f 


in 
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Being advertifed of fome Jlirs raifed by his unnatural tons 
England, he departed out of Ireland without finking a blow* 

j Davies* 

Raphael, thou hear’ft what Jlir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’fcap’d through the darkfome gulf 
Hath rais’d in paradife, and how difturb’d 
This night the human pair. Milton* 

3, Agitation; conflicting paffion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchiefi, 

Still waving, as ti e Jlirs and fits of’s mind 
Could bed exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on. 

How fwift his fhip. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline*, 

Sti'rious. adj. [from Jliria, Latfn.] Refembling icidcs. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places 
not much unlike the Jlirious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

STIRP. n.f. [Jlirps, Latin.] Race; family ; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which ther£ 
yet remain divers great families and Jlirps. Spenfer. 

Democracies are lefs fubjedl to {edition than when there 
are Jlirps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither ; of whom 
we have fom oJlirps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 
StiNrer. n.f. [from Jlir.] 

1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. 

2. A rifer in the morning. 

. Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early Jlirrer. Sba.kt 

3. An inciter ; an inftigator. 

4. Stirrer up. An inciter; an inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and Jlirrer 
up of nature in a perpetual adivity. Raleigh . 

Will it not refleCl on thy charadtef, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; Jlirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh-* 
hours ? Arbuthnot. 

Sti'rrup. n.f. [ytijepap, ytijiap, from yeigan, Saxon, to 
climb, and pap, a cord.] An iron hoop fufpended by a ftrap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides* 
Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack Jlirrups ; for in his getting up, his hQrfe is ftill going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the Jlirrup was called 
fo in fcorn, as it were a ftay to get up, being derived of the 
old Englilh word Jly \ which is to get up, or mount. Spenfer . 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my Jlirrutt ? Shake, 
His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddie, the Jlirrups of 
no kindred. Shakejp. Faming of the Shrewd 

Between the flirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I afk’d, mercy 1 found. Camden’s Remains; 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

And raifing up himfelf on Jlirrups 
_ Ciy d out Victoria. Huclibras* 

To STI TCH. v. a. [Jlicke , Danifh; Jlicken , Dutch.] 
i. To few, to work on with a needle. 

To join ; to unite, generally with fome degree of clumfinefs 
or inaccuracy. 

liavingflitebed together thefe animadverfions touching ar* 
chitedlure and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as adtive. 

3. /a Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to Jliicb up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it ' Sidney. 

with a needle, and thread Jlitch’d up the artery and the 
wo u nd. Wifeman s Surgery . 

To Stitch, v. n. To pradife needlework. 

Stitch n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through any thing. 

2. [ 1 10m ycician, Saxon.] A {harp lancinating pain. 

If you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into Fitches «, 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 

neg A a r°‘ , ,, . r . Shahfp. Twelfth Night. 

A limple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurily, which is ever painful, and attended with a Jlitch. 

3. In Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 

nas the lame meaning in the following paffage of Dryden 
which otherwife I do not underftand. } ’ 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 
there, 

A A TJAWVITT Chapman's Iliads. 

AJtitck-fdW n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 

-uch wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

ror an old grandam ape. ? p, , 

Stitcherv. n f ftomjlitch.] Needlework. In contact. 

meVhis^fternoon. t our i play the idle houfewife wf«h 

St 1 tchwort. n.f. Camomile. ^Vpearcs Otoetlo. 

i T An H anvir: / ;h^\ Ifl , andiCki h ard, 

My i magi naftonftfe™ fotL ^ ^ ^ W ° fk - 

As Vulcan S Jlitby. 0/ 1 r * rr ; 

n J r C J Sbakefpeare s Hamlet. 

2 S ^ 
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v To -Stive, v. a. [Suppofed of the fame original with few.] 

1. To duff up dole. 

You would admire, if you faw them five it in their {hips. 

Sandys’s Journey. 

2. To make hot or fultry. 

His chamber was commonly ftived with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. Wotton . 

Stoat, n.f. A fmall dinking animal. 

Sto'cah. n.f. [ Irifh ; ftocbk, Erfe. ] An attendant; a wallet- 
bov ; one who runs at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peafant; but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horfeboy, or a Jlocah to fome kern, inuring himfelf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of dealing. Spenfcr . 
Stocca'do. n.f. [ (loccato , from jtocco, a rapier, Italian.] A 
thrud with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good (kill in his rapier. 

—You dand on didance, your paffes, ftoccado’ s> and 1 know not 
what. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of IP indj or. ■ 

STOCK, n.f [ptoc, Saxon ; ftock, Dutch; eftoc, French.] 

1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 

That furious bead 

His precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the ftock, ne thence can be releas’d. Fa. Queen. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will lprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and th&ftock die 
in the ground. J°b x ^ v * 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-ruleth the flock quite; and th o ftock is bu. 
padive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the giatt. 

Bacon’s Natural tiijlory . 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On {a.v ant flocks inferted, learn to bear; 

The fured virtues thus from padions fhoot, 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. Pope. 

3. A log; a pod. 

That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfhipp’d flocks and dones, 

Forget not. Milton . 

Why all this fury? What’s the matter, 

That oaks mud come from 1 hrace to dance r 

Mud dupid flocks be taught to flatter ? . 

And is there no fuch wood in France ? Prior . 

4. A man proverbially dupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud redraint to tie, 

That neither I may fpeak nor think at all. 

But like a dupid flock in filence die ? Spenfr. 

While we admire 

This virtue and this moral difcipline. 

Let’s be no doicks, nor no flocks . Shakefpeare. 

c;. The handle of any thing. 

6. A fupport of a fliip while it is building. 

Frefh fupplies of (hips, 

And fuch as fitted fmee the fight had been, 

Or new from flocks were fall’n into the road. Dryden. 

7. [Stocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thrud; a doccado. 

' To fee thee here, to fee thee there; to lee thee pafs thy 
pun&o, thy ftock, thy reverfe. Shakefpear e. 

8. Something made of linen; a cravat; a clofe neckcloth. An¬ 
ciently a dockcn. , . r , . 

His lackey with a linen ftock on one leg, and a keney boot- 
hofc on the other. Shat. Taming of the threw. 

9. A race; a lineage ; a family. _ 

Say what ftock he fprings of. . . 

_The noble houfe of Marcius. Shakef Comlanus. 

His early virtues to that ancient ftock 
Gave as much honour as from thence ne took. a >tr 

The like (hall fing 
All prophefy, that of the royal ftock 
Of David, fo I name this king, (hall rife 

A fon, the woman’s feed. 

Thou had feen one world begin, and end, 

And man, as from a fecond ftock, pioceed. ' i.ton. 

To no human ftock 

We owe this fierce unkiudnefs ; but the rock, • _ 

That cloven rock produc’d thee. a er. 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy Jtock 
From Dardaniis ; but in fome horrid rock, 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucate thee bred. Denham. 
10. The principal; capital dore; fund already provided. 

Prodigal men ... 

Feel not their own ftock wading. Ben. Johnf Catiline. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in valu 
than the importation of foreign; fo the Jtock of the kingdom 
{hall yearly increafe; for then the balance of trade mult be 
returned in money or bullion. Baton’s Mane to V.Uteru 

A kin°-, againd a dorm, mud forefee to a convenient j 0, 
f reafure Bacon. 

’Tis the place where God promifes and delights to difpcnfe 
larger proportions of bis favour, that he may fix a mark o 
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honour on his fan&uary, and recommend it to the Tons of 
men, upon the ftock of their own intered as well as his own 

glory. . South. 

Some honour of your own acquire; 

Add to that ftock , which judly we bedow, 

Of thofe bled {hades to whom you all things owe. Dry dsn. 

Yet was (he not profufe ; but fear’d to wade, 

And wifely manag’d that the ftock might lad ; 

That all might be fupply’d, and (he not grieve. 

When crouds appear’d, fhe had not to relieve; 

Which to prevent, {lie dill increas’d her dore ; 

Laid up, and fpar’d, that fhe might give the more. Dryden. 

Beneath one law bees live. 

And with one common ftock their trafRck drive: 

All is the date’s, the date provides for all. Dryden's Georg. 

If parents die without actually transferring their right 
to another, why does it not return to the common ftock 
of mankind ? Locke. 

When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it {welled almod twice as big as before; and it 
was perhaps on this ftock of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addifon on Italy. 

Be ready to give, and glad to didribute, by letting apart 
fomething out of thy ftock for the ufe of fome charities. Atterb, 

Of thofe dars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal Iky, 

Each by a native ftcck of honour great. 

May dart firong influence, and diftufe kind heat. Prior. 
They had law-fuits; but, though they fpent their income, 
they never mortgaged the ftock. Arbuthnot. 

11. Quantity; dore; body. 

A great benefit fuch a natural hidory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole Jtock of learned mankind. Glanv. 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey ; 3 

But oftner bring the nation to decay, > 

And fweep the prefent ftock and future hope away. Dryd. J 
He propofes to himfelf no fmall ftock of fame in future ages, 
in being the fird who has undertaken this defign. Arbuthnot. 

12. A fund edablifhed by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and ftocks was in the hands of 
thofe who had been plundering the publick. Swift. 

Statefman and patriot ply alike th e ftocks, 

Peerefs and butler (hare alike the box. Pope. 

To Stock, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dore; to fill fuflficiently. # 

If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, sum Jtock 

his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerableto all the heads 
of duty, his confcience can never be at a lofs. South. 

1, who before with fhepherds in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

Manur’d the glebe, and Jtock’d the fruitful plain. Dryden. 
The world begun to bz ftocked'N\\h people, and human m- 
dufiry drained thofe uninhabitable places. . ln J mU 

Springs and rivers are by large fupplies contmuTy^^ 

with water. 

2. To lay in dore. 

2. To put in the docks. See Stocks. . 

Call not your docks for me : I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you: 

You (hall do fmall refpeft, (hew too bold malice 
Againd the grace and perfon of my mailer, ^ 

Stocking his meffenger. bt.auji. * 

4. to Stock up. To extirpate. . r . nfh . 

The wild boar not only fpoils her branches^but / 1 ^ 

her roots. u j J 

Sto'ckdovf.. n.f Ringdove. 

Stockdoves and turtles tell their am rous pain, 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Vj 

Sto'ckfish. n.f [ftockevifcb, Dutch.] Dried cod, fo 

from its hardnefs. . T • t a n 1ant 

Stockgi'llyflower. n.f. [leucotum, Latin.] 0 ^‘ the *mod 
The charaHers are: the flower is compofed, to _ ^ 
part, of four leaves, which are placed in foim o j ori gr flat 
of the flower-cup rifes the porntal, which becom t0 

pod, divided into two cells by an intermedia ^ 

which the valves adhere on both fides, an ar , ^ r0lin d 

fiat fmooth feeds, which are orbicmar, an fpecious, 

their edges: to which maybe added, theflowe 
and fweet fmelling. Miller. . .1 D i an ts, ^ 

The ftockgillyflowers are commonly bienn , ; P the various 
there are many different fpecies of them, me o g on the 

forts of wallflowers, of which the common = qh e Rave- 

walls of ruinous houfes, and is uled in mc “ lC1 J r eetn efs of 
nal wallflower is remarkable for the beauty * /#//■ 

its flower. . 

Stocking, n.f The covering ot the leg. ^ t0 her in 
In his fird approach before my lady he wi 0 shake fpm- 

yellow ftockings, and’tis a colour me a l ' oT ' m « peking 5 * 

‘ By the loyalty of that town he procuie - Qtarendof 
and money for his foldiers. Unlefs 


t 

k 
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, p « nn M eXDe & that nature fhould make jerkins 
h‘i IftTtow out of the ground, what could fee do better 

anJ/ ffnrd ur fo fit materials for cloathing as the wool of 
»han aftord u More’s Antidote againfl Atbeifm . 


than 

w#* da y, to iook ?o7his 

h 1^h-Xhisfet/ Spedtato, 

At am’rous Flavio is the fiochng thrown, 

'Tt.-ai- verv ni tT ht he longs to lie alone. . , 

The families°of farmers live in filth and nailmc s, wn mu 

‘[from the noun.] To drefs in ftockings. 

To Stockin'’’d with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes. Dryden 
Sto'ckjobber. n.f. I ftock andjrf.]. A low wretch who gets 
S iPk bv buyino and felling Unites m the funds. 
m ° ne f’he ftJkjoUer thus from ’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. ^ ' 

Sto'ckish. adj. [from ftcck.] Hard; blockifh. 

The poet 

Did fei<m that Orpheus drew trees, dones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ftockijh , hard, and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shake#. 
e-rr'rKr ocK. n.f. [ftock-and lock.] Lock fixed in wood. 

There are locks for feveral purpofes; as dreet-door-locks, 
called ftocklocks; chamber-door-locks, 

Si ocks^b./ [Commonly without Angular.] Prifon for the 

k? s * , , r , 

Fetch forth the ftocks : 

As I have life and honour, there ft all he fit’till noon. Shak. 
Tom is whipt from ty thing to tything, ftock -punifii a, and. 
imprifoned, ' iJ . Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

I have fat in the ftocks for the puddings he hath dol n, otner- 
wife he had been executed. Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Matrimony is expreffed by a young man danding, bis legs 
being fad in a pair of ftocks. _ Peacham. 

The ftocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination ot 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
Stocksti l. adj. [.ftcck and fir If] Motionlefs as logs. 

Our preachers dand ftockytill in the pulpit, and will not fo 
much as move a finger to fet off the bed fermon. Addifon. 

Sto'ick. n.f [rawspique, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
the fedl of Zeno ; holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 

This virtue, and this moral-difcipline. 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no docks, I pray. Shakefpeare. 
Stoke, ftoak , feern to come from the Saxon yrocce, fignifying 
the ftock or body of a tree. • Gibfon’s Camden. 

Stole, n.f [ ftUa , Latin. ] A long ved. 

Over all a black fife (lie did throw, 

As one that inly mourned. Fairy Queen. 

T he folemn fead of Ceres now was near. 

When long white linen ftcles the matrons wear. Dryden. 
Stole. The preterite of Jteal. 

A fa&or Jlole a gem away. Pope. 

Stolen. Participle paflive of Jteal. 

Stolen waters are fweet, and bread eaten in fecret is plea- 
fant. Prov. ix. 17. 

Stoli'dity. n.f [ftdfichis, Lat. ftoliditc, French.] Stupidity; 
want of lenfe. 

Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile untradlable fools, 
whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentlc ). 

STO'MACH. n. f [ eftomacip, French; ftomaebus, Latin.] 

1. The ventricle in which food is digeded. 

If you’re fick at fea, 

Or ftomach qualm’d at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away didemper. Shakefpeare’s CymbeTine. 

This filthy fimile, this beadly line, 

Quite turns my ftomach. Pope. 

2. Appetite; defire of food. 

Tell me, what is’t that takes from thee 
Thy ftomach , pleafure, and thy golden deep ? Shakefpeare • 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words dill in fouled letters ? 

She either gives a ftomach , and no food, 

Such are the poor in health ; or elfe a fead. 

And takes away the ftomach ; fuch the rich. 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakef. Flen. IV. 
As appetite or ftomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of fome life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of ftomach , is a mod defperate progno- 
ftiek. Hammond. 

3* Inclination; liking. 

He which hath no ftomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shakef Henry V. 

The uiiufual didance of time made it fubje£l to every man’s 
note, that it was an act againd his ftomach , and put upon him 
by neceflity of date. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The very trade went againd his ftomach . L’Eftrdnge. 
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4. [Stmttcbus, Latin.] Anger; refolfon- 
^ Dildain he called was, and did difdairt 

To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call : _ 

Stern was his look, and full of ftomach van-, 

His portance terrible, and flature tall. _ ‘ S< 

Is’t near dinner-time?- 1 would it weie, 

That you might kill youryW/t on t fV.rtr«. 

And not upon your maid. Sbak. 1 c-o ucm. uj 

Indead of trumpet and of drum, V-Fer 

That makes the warrior’s fto?nach come. J , 

5 - S W e oVth"' laity profefTed 

their judgments, that fuel, a difcplme was little better j.au 
Donift tyranny dilguifed under a new form. umo ■ 

Alius', a fubtile witted and a marvellous fair-fpoken man, 
was difeontented that one fhould be placed be tore him 
honour, whofe fuperior he thought himfelf m <jefert, bee 
throuoh envy and ftomach prone unto comradiJion. HU* . 
They plainly faw, that when ftomach doth ftnve wjj.t, 

the match is not equal. 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous Jlomacb wox. 

Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Hubberd s Ta c. 

That nobles fhould fuch Jlomachs bear ! 

I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shakef Henry 1 . 

It duck in the camel’s Jlomacb , that bulls fliould be aime 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize fhould be_leit c e- 
fencelefs. L’Eflrange. 

Not courage but ftomach that makes people break rather 

than they wifi bend. . * *^*5 

This fort of crying proceeding from pnde, obitinac), un 

ftomach , the will, where the fault lies, mud be bent. Locke. 

6. Pride; haughtinefs. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach , ever ranking -v/ttt 

Himfelf with princes. Shakefpeare s Henry vil . 

To Sto'mach. v. a. [ ftomachor , Latin.] Io relent; to 
remember v/ith anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you mud believe, 

Stomach not all. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul [tomached him, and therefore hated him. Hall’s Contempt. 

The lion began to (hew his teeth, and to ftomach the af¬ 
front. L’Eft ranges Fables. 

To Sto'mach. v. n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfelf unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongd 
them commonly doth not ftomach at fuch contradiction, doiiTi 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 
Sto'mached. adj. [from ftomach.] Filled with padions of re- 
fentment. 

High ftomach’d are they both, and full of ire; 

In rage deaf as the fea, hady as fire. Sloakefpeare. 

Sto'macher. n. f. [from ftomach.] An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the bread. 

Golden quoifs and ftotnochers , 

For my lads to give their dears. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
Indead of a ftomacher^ a girding of fackcloth. Jf. iii. 24. 

Thou mavry’d every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 

The fparrow that negleCts his life for love. 

The houfhold bird with the red Jlomacher. Donne. 

Stomachful. adj. [fiomachofus , Latin; ftomach and full.] 
Sullen ; dubborn ; perverfe. 

A Jlomachful boy put to fchool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the fird letter. L’Ejlrange. 

Obdinate cr ■ Jlomachful crying fhould not be permitted, be- 
caufo it is another way of encouraging thofe padions which 
’tis our bufinefs to fubdue. Locke. 

Sto'machfulness. n.f. [from Jlomachful.] Stubbornnefs ; 
fullennefs ; obdinacy. 

Stoma'chical. 7 adj. [ jlomachique, Fr.] Relating to the fto- 
Stoma'chick. 3 mach; pertaining to the domach. 

An hypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioned by an infarCtion and obdrudion of the ftomackick vef- 
fels through melancholy humours. Harvey . 

By a catarrh the ftomachtcal ferment is vitiated. Flyer , 

Stoma'chick. n.f [from ftomach.] A medicine for the domach. 
Sto'machous. adj. [from ftomach.] Stout; angry; fullen; 
obdinate. Obfolete. 

That dranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; but nought again 
Him anfwered, as courtefy became; 

But with dern looks, and Jlomachcus difdain. 

Gave figns of grudge and difeontentment vain. Fa. Queen » 
Stond. n.f. [for Jland.] 

1. Pod; dation. 

On th’ other fide, th’ afiieged cadle’s ward 
Their dedfad ftonds did mightily maintain. Fairy Qiteen „ 

2. Stop ; indifpofition to proceed. 

T here be not ftonds nor redivenefs in a man’s nature ; but 

the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his 
fortune. ' ' Bacon’s E/Jays* 

S PONE. 
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STONE, n.f [ftains, Gothick; pan, Saxon; Jleen, Dutch.] 

1. btones are bodies inhpid, hard, not duaile or malleable, nor 

foluble in water. Woodward's Meth. FojJ. 

We underftand by the term Jlones foffile bodies, folid, not 
ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eafily melted 
in it, and not to be diiiolved by water. Stones are arranged 
under two diltina feries, the fofter and the harder. Of die 
{okor Jlones there are three general diftinaions. i. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. Fhe fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 
3* i‘ e granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder flones there 
are <Jfo three general diftinclions. 1. The opake ftones, as 
limeftone. 2. T. he femi-pellueid, as agate. 3. The pellu¬ 
cid, as cryftal and the gems. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of Jlcne, 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang’rous rocks! Shakefpeare. 
The Englifh ufed th e Jlones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 

2. Piece of ftone cut for building. 

He fhall bring forth the head Jlone with fhoutings. Zech.lv. 

3. Gem; precious ftone. 

I thought I faw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable [tones, unvalu’d jewels. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Any thing made of ftone. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mill: or ftain th z Jlone, 

Why then fhe lives. Shakefpeare. 

5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 

A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the Jlcne I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehdof-ale. Temple . 

A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from the.Jlone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

6. The cafe which in fome fruits contains the feed. 

T o make fruits without core or Jlone is a curiofity. Bacon. 

7. Tefticle. 

8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 

Does W ofid think that we will fell him a Jlone of wool for 
his counters ? Swift. 

9 . Stone is ufed by way of exaggeration. 

What need you be fo boift’rous rough ? 

I will not ftruggle, I will ftand Jlone ftill. Shakefp. K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my fide. 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras. 

The fellow held his' breath, and lay Jlone ftill, as if he was 
dead. L'EJlrange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for Jlone dead. L'EJlrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 

been all out, and flood Jlone ftill with amazement. Pope. 

10. To leave no Stone unturned. To do every thing that can 

be done for the production or promotion of any effeCt. 

Women, that left no Jlone unturn'd 
In which the caufe might be concern’d, 

Brought in their children’s fpoons and whiffles. 

To purchafe fwords, carbines, and piftols. Hudibras. 

He crimes invented, left unturn'd no Jlone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dry den. 

3 tone. adj. Made of ftone. 

Prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought (lone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shakefp. 

To Stone, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pelt or beat or kill with ftones. 

Thefe people be almoft ready to Jlone me. Ex. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a puniftiment unknown to the Jewifh laws, 
among whom the Jloning to death was the punifliment for 
blafphemy. Stephens's Sermons. 

2. Do harden. 

Oh perjur’d woman! thou do’ft Jlone my heart; 

And mak’ft me cal! what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a facrifice. Shakefp. Othello. 

Stc'nebreak. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nechatter. n.f A bird. Ainfworth . 

Sto'secrop, n. f A fort of tree. 

Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. Mortim. 

Sto'necutter. n.f. [ft cm Jlone cutter.] One whofe trade 

is to hew ftones. • 

A Jlonecutter s man had the veficulae of his lungs fo fluffed 
with duft, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through a heap 
of land. Derham's Phyfco-Theology. 

My profccutor provided me a monument at the Jlonecutter's, 
and would have ereCtea it in the parifh-church. Swift. 

Sto'ne fern. 71. f. A plant. A'rfworth. 

Sto'nefly. n.f. An infeCt. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nfEFR urT. n.f [ frone and fruit.] Fruit of which the 
feed is covered with a hard fliell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expeCl fome other forts of Jlonefruit. Boyle. 

Sto'neh awk. 7i. f A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nehorse. n. f. [ ftone and horfi.] A horfe not caftrated. 
Where there is moft arable \ar\d, Jlo7iehorfes or geldings are 
more necefiary. Mortimer's • Hufbandry . 
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There’s one found in a Jlonepit. ry , 

StoWch. n.f. and pitch. Hard 

'fhe Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard ,0 n 

- T - p , ./ as none* 

Bams Nat. Hi/l, ry . 

^ ty fxorth. 



pitch. 

Sto'neplover. n.f A bird. 
Sto'nesmickle. n ft. A bird. 


Horne, 
Mortimer, 


Sto'nework. n. f. f Jlone and »rf.] Buildimr 0 f 

fl hey make two walls with flat ftones, and fill the } 
with earth, and fo they continue the Jlonework M ^ Ce 

Sto'niness. n.f [from Jlony.] The quality of having T' 
ftones. => nan y 

The name Hexton owes its original to the ftoninefs nf 
place. J J 1 tne 

Small gravel or ftoninefs is found therein. 

Sto'ny adj. [from ftone.] 

1 . Made of ftone. 

^ N01 ■ ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of ipirit. Shak. Jul CM 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls • ' 

For Jtony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. Rom. andHi 
Nor flept the winds ’ ^ ’ 

Within thC\r ftony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and fturdieft oaks, 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy bLfls, 

Or torn up fheer. Milton's Paradife'Retain'd. 

Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 

And there the foil a Jtony harveft yields. Dry den's Virgil, 

As in fpires he flood, he turn’d to ftone; & * 

The fto)iy fnake retain’d the figure ftill his own. Drydcn. 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petrified, or 
converted into thefe fparry or Jtony icicles. Woodward. 

2. Abounding with ftones. 

From the fto>iy Maenalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton 

3. Petrifick. 

Now let the fto7iy dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. F. Queen. 

4. Hard ; inflexible; unrelenting. 

The ftony hardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this cafe. Hockcr. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity. Sba kef Merchant of Venice. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the ftony hearted villains know it. Shake/. 

At this fight 

My heart is turn’d to ftone; and while ’tis mine, 

It fhall be ftony. Sbakef Henry VI. 

I will clear their fenfes dark, 

What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milt. Par. Loft, 
Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 

All fortitude of mind fupplies; 

For how can fo7iy bowels melt, 

In thole who never pity felt ? Swift. 

Stood. The preterite of To ftand. 

Adam, at the news, 

Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forro vrftood. Milton. 

STOOL, n.f [fto/s, Gothick; ytol, Saxon; ftoel, Dutch.] 

1. A feat without a back, fo diftinguifhed from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a Angle perfon, with aback 
belonging to it, then a j'tcol is a feat for a Angle perfon with¬ 
out a back. ' Watt's Loguh. 

Thou fearful fool, ^ 

Why takeft not of the fame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fltteft down on that fame fdwerjiool. 

To reft thy weary perfon in the fhadow cold ? Fa. Qtcen. 

Now which were wife, and which were fools? 

Poor Alma fits between two ftools: 

The more fhe reads, the more perplext. * ricr ’ 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. . . 

There be medicines that move ftools , and not urine; ome 
other urine, and not ftools: thofe that purge by [tool, are llC 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins, u 
either at the firll are not digeftible by the ftomacb, and nere^ 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or 
terwards reje&ed by the mefentery veins, and fo turn 1 
downwards to the guts. Bacon's Natura yJJ 

The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of co yj ra 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elfe one wou ia 
continual needing of going to ftool. Arbuthfiot on ^ 

3. Stool of Repentance , or cutty Jlool, in the kirks of ^ cot , aI ’ 

fomevvhat analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above te ^ 
gregation. In fome places there may be a feat in it; ut 1 ~.j_ 

nerally without, and the perfon (lands therein who has ee e> 
ty of fornication, for three Sundays in the forenoon, a 
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fermon is called upon by name and furname, the beadle or kirk- 
^fficer bringing the offender, if refradlory, forwards to his poft, 
and then the preacher proceeds to admonition. _ Here too are 
fet to publick view adulterers; only thefe are habited in a coarfe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaftick veft, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack or fackcloth, and that every 

Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a erreat man to the Jlool of repentance. L'EJlrange. 

StoWjall. n.f [Jlool and ball.] A play where balls are 

driven from ftool to ftool. 

While Betty dances on the green, 

And Sufan is at Jloolball feen. Prior. 

To STOOP, v. n. [pupian, Saxon ; Jluypen> Dutch.] 
j To bend down ; to bend forward. 

Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and Jlocped toward the earth. Raleigh. 

2, To lean forward (landing or walking. 

When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were fent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, and ffl.oping for that, was thought to make his 
adoration. Stillingfleet. 

Wo [looping open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton. 

r To yield; to bend ; to fubmit 

I am the fon of Henry the fifth. 

Who made the dauphin and the French to [loop. Shakefp. 

Mighty in her (hips flood Carthage long, 

And fwept the riches of the world from far; 

Yet [loop'd to Rome, lefs wealthy, but more ftrong. Dryd. 

4. To defeend from rank or dignity. 

He that condefcended fo far, and Jlooped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep¬ 
tion there. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Where men of great wealth J.loop to hufbandry, it multi¬ 
plied! riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield; to be inferiour. 

Death his death-wound (hall then receive, 

And ftoop inglorious. ' Milton. 

Thefe are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not J.hop to Rome. Addifon. 

6. To fink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit fuch con- 
courfe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once folemnly eftabliftied, are to exadl obedience of all 
men and to conftrain thereunto, (hould fo far [hop as to hold 
themfelves in fufpence from taking any effedl upon you, ’till 
fome difputer can perfuade you to be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove [loop'd from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayett plume before him drove. Milton . 

8. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 

On the bare outfide of this world. Milton. 

1 welve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 

And ftoop with c’ofing pinions from above. Drydcn. 

9. To fink to a lower place. 

Cow’ring low 

With blandifliment, each bird [loop'd on his wing. Milton. 
Stoop, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A6t of llooping; inclination downward. 

2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 

Can any loyal fubjedl fee 
With patience fuch a Jloop from fovereignty ? 

An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook ? " Drxden. 

3- Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a [loop at ev’ry fair. Waller. 

. An ea gle made a Jloop at him in the middle of his exalta¬ 
tion, and carried him away. L'EJlrange. 

4. [Sroppa, Saxon; Jloope r Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a Jloop of wine; and here with¬ 
out are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 
‘he heakh of Othello. Sbahfp. Othello. 

here s nothing more in me, fir, but may be fqueez’d out 
without racking, only a Jloop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and Jloop of ale. 

On the huzzaing mob (hall more prevail, 

I han if you give them, with the niceft art, 

Kagoufts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. X\ n7 

bTo opingly. adv. [from ft coping.] With inclinationdovvnwards 

himMf\ WaS T ed , fP "“u t0 vCikJloopmgly, and raife 

mrofelf from benches with laborious gefture. Wo’ton 

o b I OP. V a. [ejlouper. Fr. Jhppare , Ital. Jloppen, Dutcb.l 
*’ 1 u ninaer from progreffive motion. 

From the oracle 

They will bring all; whofe fpiritual counfel had 

P ^ or J f P u n r . m 5- J Shakefpeare. 

Can any drefles find a way ^ 

Do [top th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d facer Dorfet 
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2. To hinder from any change of ftate, whether to better or worfe* 

3. To hinder from adlion. 

As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man (hall Jtop me of this 
boafting. p 2 Cor. xi. 10. 

4. To put an end to the motion or atftion of any thing. 

Friend, ’tis the duke's pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb’d nor / topp’d . Sbakef. King Lear. 

Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war: 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon flood. 

And Jtopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 

5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold Tinner, when about to engage in thecommiffion 
of any knowm fin, (hould arreft his confidence, and Jtop the 
execution of his purpofe with this quefiion : Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a pra&ice, or do I not? South. 

He, on occafion of [topping my play, did me a good office 
at court, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Diyden . 

6. To regulate mufical firings with the fingers. 

In inftruments of firings, if you Jtop a firing high, where¬ 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, Jtop all wells of water, and mar 
land with ftones. 2 Kings iii. 19. 

They pulled away the fhoulder, and [topped their ears, that 
theyfhould not hear. Zech. vii. it. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes [topped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glafs, and [top the glafs clofe with wax. Baco7i. 

His majefty [topped a leak that did much harm. Bacon . 

Stoppftigs and fuftocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 
They firft raifed an army with this defign, to j'top my mouth 
or force my confent. King Charles , 

Celfus gives a precept about bleeding,, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein fhould be [topped. Arbuthnot. 

8. To obftrucSl; to encumber. 

Mountains of ice that Jtop th’ imagin’d way. Milton. 

To Stop. v. n. To ceafe to go forward. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and ftarts ; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 
Springs out into faft gait, then f 'tops again. Shak. H. VIII. 
When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they [top at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. ^ Locke. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort, nor ftruggle through. 

Stop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Ceffation of progreffive motion. 

Thought’s the (lave of time, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Muft have a fup. Shakefpeare. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full [top 
Packs and (huts up her gawdy (hop, 

Miftakes her cue, and doth difplay. Clcaveland 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a flop on a fudden at a 
hideous yelling noife, which ltartled him. L'Eftrarne 

2. Hindrance of progrefs; obftruaion. 

In weak and tender minds we little know’ what mifery this 
( ntf opinion would breed, befides th 0 flops it would make in 
the whole corn fie of all mens lives and aaions. Flcoker 

Thefe gates are not fufficient for the communication be¬ 
tween the wailed city and its fuburbs, as daily appears by the 
Jtops and embarraffes oi coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt 
My praife theFabii claim. 

And thou great hero, greateft of thy name, 

Oidain d in war to lave the finking ftate. 

And, by delays, to put a [top to fate. Dryden's /En. 

vi ru quallt , ie , s put *f t0 P to the improvement of natural 
philolophy and therefore have been reje&ed. Newton's Obt 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the mo¬ 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit more Jtops , fo that the re¬ 
turns muft necellarily be flower and fcantier. Locke 

Female zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle’ 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a Ip to thl 

proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a re 
formation. rnvr - -n , , re " 

3. Hindrance of aaion. A fm ‘ lrelhMtr - 

... l r ‘l a s r , eat fte P towards the maftery of our defires to im.. 

t0 them ’ and UP in 4nce. L f2 

4. Ceffation of a&ion. Uckt ' 

? Look you to the guard to-night: 

Let s teach ourfelves that honourable (toL 

Not to outfport diferetion. J qj c n 

5. Interruption. Shakefpeare. 

A i T1 -°un rt ful1 of Iove and honefty, 

Therrfor S e h thcr hy (? W ° rdS th ° U S iv ’ ft them breath 5 

herefore thefe//^, 0 f thlne fright me thembre Shak . 

25 H 6. Prohibition 
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6. Prohibition of fale. 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France muft fall into by the ftop of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Temple* 

7. That which obftrucls; obftacle ; impediment. 

The proud JDueffa, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Inforc’d her purple bead with all her might, 

That ftop out of the way to overthrow. Fairy fjhieen. 

On indeed they went: but O ! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Blefled be that God who caff rubs, ftops, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffion of fuch a 
f in# ' South's Sermons . 

So melancholy a profpeft fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pofe fome ftop to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind muftck are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would feem to know my 
flops j you would pluck out the heart of my myftery. Shakefp. 
Bleft are thofe, 

Whole blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what flop fhe pleafe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The harp 

Had work, and refted not; the folemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, ail organs of fweet ftop. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ ; and who mov’d 
Their Jtops , and chords, was feen; his volant touch 
Inftindl through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of firings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
flops on their tibiae ; which fhews the little foundation that 
iuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort paffage in a 
claffick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an¬ 
cient mufical inftruments, with the exaft number of their pipes, 
firings, and flops. Addifon on Italy. 

9. Regulation of mufical chords by the fingers. 

The further a firing is ftrained, the lefs fuperftraining goeth 
to a note; for it requireth good winding of a firing before it 
will make any note at all: and in the flops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs dtftance is between the frets. Bacon . 

10. The a£I of applying the flops in muftck. 

Th’ organ-found a time furvives the fop, r 

Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel's Civil JPar . 

11. A point in writing, by which fentenccs are diftinguifheu. 

Even the iron-pointed pen. 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears ftill’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty deftinies, 

Would have learn’d a fofter ftyle, 

And have been afham’d to fpoil 
His life’s fweet ftory by the hafte 

Of a cruel flop ill-plac’d. . J Crafbaw. 

" Sto'pcock. n. J. [flop and cock.] A pipe made to let out 

liquor, flopped by a turning cock. , . . 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a flopcock to 
the air, ’till upon its removal the fpittle is driven away. Crew. 
Sto'ppage. n.f [ftorn flop.] The adl of flopping; the llate 

of being flopped. ... 

The effects are a floppage of circulation by too great a 

weio-ht upon the heart, and fuffocation. Arbuthmt. 

The floppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
the ftomach. „ , FI*/* in the Humours. 

Sto'fple, or Stepper, n.f. [from fop.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veffel is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
..round, fill not full, but leave fome air; for if the hquor 
come clofe to th efcfph, it cannot flower. Bacon. 

There-were no fliuts or floppies made for the ears, that any 
loud or fliarp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foft and gentle 

murmur provoke it to fleep. Ray m th< Crcatm. 

Sto'p. axtree. n. f. [Jtyrax, Latin.] 

A The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into feveral fegments, out of whofe . flower-cup rifes the 

pointal, which is fixed like a nail m the forepart of he flower 

this afterwards becomes a roundifh flefhy truit, including 01 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Miller • 

2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. « 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as galbanum, 

and fweet ft or ax. _ £^xxivi 5 . 

STORE, n. f. [/tor, in old Swedifh and Rumck, is much , and 
is prefixed^ to other words to intend their figmfication; flor 9 
Danifh; floor, Iflandick, is grmt. The Teutomck dialeds 
nearer to Englifh feem not to have retained this word.] 

'• ft and good quan. 

*■- is aeon. 

tity of treafure. 


Drylen, 


Milton, 
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None yet, but flore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aereal vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milt. Par. Lo/l 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good flore 
Heap on my bended back. Dry den's Juvenal 

2. A flock accumulated ; a fupply hoarded. 

We liv’d 

Supine amidft our flowingyW, 

Wefleprfequrely, and we dreamt of more. Pry den. 

Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 

...How has fhe oft exhaufted all her flores. 

How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. Addifon. 

Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick flores. Thomfon. 

3. Theftateof being accumulated ; hoard. 

Is not this laid up in flore with me, and fealed up among; 
my treafures ? Deutr. xxxii. 3^, 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 

The fweet enthufiaft from her facred flore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds. 

4. Storehoufe; magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concodled and adufted, they reduc’d 
To blackcft grain, and \nt.ojlore convey’d. 

Store, adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated.^ 

What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
atftion, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is raffed fince twenty 
times told : of this treafure the gold was accumulate and fore 
treafure; but thefilver is ftill growing. Bacon's Holy War. 
To Store, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh ; to replenifh. 

Wife Plato faid the world with men was flar'd. 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham, 

Her face with thoufand beauties bl<?ft; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues Jlor d\ 

Her pow’r with boundlefs joy conleft. 

Her perfon only not ador’d. Prior. 

2 . To flock againfl a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beft to flay where they 
were, until more aid and flore of vi£luals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but barely Jlorcd with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles s Hlfl. of toe Tut s. 

One having Jlored a pond of four acres with carps, tcnci, 
and other fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, at (even years 
end, upon the draught, not one fifh was left, but the two 

pikes grown to an exceftive bignefs. o i% 

The mind refleds on its own operations about the ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby flores itfelf with a new et o 

ideas, which I call ideas of reflexion. 

Ido flore the veffel Jet the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and rofy wine, , ru rr 

And life-fuftaining bread. Popes fjc). 

?. To lay up ; to hoard. , •, • 

Let'the main part of the corn be a common flock, laid m 

and Jlored up, and then delivered out in proportion. a • 
Storehouse, n.f. [flore and houfle. ] Magazine; treafury, 
place in which things are hoarded and repolited again 

tU By usTt is willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of God b 
a Jlorekoufe abounding with ineftimable treafures ^ 

and knowledge, in many kinds over and a ove ° yp 0 ^ ert 
kind barely neceflary. 

They 
Of which a 

S ; uffer us to raro.m, am. u.» 

grain ! . .. \ .La "Po-vd* 

Jofeph opened all the Jtorehoufes, and fold unto to^ 




tianS. vij v." 

To thefe high pow’rs a Jlorehoufe doth pertain, 

Where they all arts and gen’ral reafons lay ; 

Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, 

And no Lethean flood can wafli away. 

My heart hath been a (loreboufe long of thing p 
And fayings laid up, portending ftrange even s. ■ , 

The image of God was refplendent in 

undemanding, namely that morality, 

are treafured up the rules of a£tion and tl g out h' s Sermons. 

As many different founds as can be ma . d ® f ^tu re. 

tions, fo many letters there are in the Jlorehoufe 
Sto'rp.R. n.f. [from/?»«.] One who lays up.• Laura. 

S ro'RIED. adj. [from_/?ory. ] Adorned with h.flor.es P 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof. 

And Jtoried windows richly dight, ffidtoft 

Calling a dim religious light. .Some 
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Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 

The trophy’d arches, ftory d halls invade. j 

StorI « Atrorc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage famous for 

‘"itk beak'andkgs Irflong'and red; it feeds upon ferpents, 
frogs, and infeas: its plumage would be quite white, were 
nof the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part of 1 s 
and thighs black: it fits for thirty days and lays but four eggs. 
Formerly they would not eat til. fork ; but at prefem it 
Zb efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flefh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in fpring. _ Lalmet. 
The fork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. Jer. 
Sto'rksbiel. n.f An herb. Amfaortb 

STORM, n.f. [//«-», Welfh ; r TO l im > S ^on ;//«■», Dutch; 

ftormo, Italian.] # . 

A tempeft; a commotion of the elements. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward a while. 

Here may thy form -beat velfel fafely ride. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing. 

Yet feek no fhelter to avoid th eflorm. 

Them (he upftays, mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flower, 

From her beft prop fo far and Jlorm fo nigh 
Sulphurous hail (hot after us in Jlorm 


S 


T O 


1. 


Spenfcr. 
Shakefpcare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Then ftay my child ! forms beat and rolls the main 


Pope. 


2 . 


Dry den. 


Shakefpcare. 


Shakefp. 


Drydcn. 
Pope. 


I. 


2 . 


Philips. 

Irene. 
Italian ; 


Swift. 


I. 


Oh, beat thofe ftorms and roll the feas in vain 
Aflault on a fortified place. 

How by florm the walls were won, 

Or how the vidlor fack’d and burnt the town. 

3. Commotion; fedition; tumult; clamour; buftle. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourilh a mighty band, 

1 will ftir up in England fome black florm. 

Her filler 

Began to fcold and raife up fuch a florm. 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the din 

4. Affliction; calamity; diftrefs. 

5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the florm and tempeft whereof we 
all inftantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fhould render unto God for his blellings, univerfally, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily bellowed. Hooker. 

To Storm, v. a. [from the noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to feek renown, 

They fight in fields, and florm the fhaken town. 

There the brazen tow’r was florm d of old. 

When Jove defeended in almighty gold. 

To Storm, v. n. 

To raife tempefts. 

So now he ftorms with many a fturdy ftoure. 

So now his bluftering blaft each coaft doth fcoure. Spenfcr. 
To rage ; to fume; to be loudly angry. 

Hoarfe, and all in rage, 

As mock'd they florm. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

When you return, the mailer ftorms, the lady fcolds. Swift. 

While thus they rail, and fcold, and florm. 

It paffes hut for common form. Swift. 

StoRmy. adj. [from ftotm.] 

1. Tempeftuous. 

Bellowing clouds burft with a ftormy found, 

And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. Addifon's Italy. 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
By ftormy fhocks, muft not negle&ed lie. 

2. Violent; paflionate. 

The ftormy fultan rages at our ftay. 

STORY, n.f fccep, Saxon; florie, Dutch; ftoria, 

1 ro^fa.] 

I. Hillory; account of things pall. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between the three 
Tons of Saturn, arofe from the true ftory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My ftory which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton. 

To king Artaxerxes, thy fervants Rathumnus the ftory- 
writer, and Smellius the feribe. i Efdr . ii. 17. 

The four great monarchies make the fubjedt of ancient 
ftory, and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Governments that once made fuch a noife, as founded up¬ 
on the deepeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifearriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
utterly extindl, that nothing remains of them but a name ; 
nor are there the leaft traces of them to be found but only in 

South's Sermons. 

2 . Small tale; petty narrative; account of a Angle incident. 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument eredl- 
ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the ftory of an Englilh- 
man not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addifon. 
3- An idle or trifling tale ; a petty fidlion. 

Thefe flaws and Harts, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandame. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

9 


This feene had fome hold Greek or Britifh bard 
Beheld of old, what flories had we heard 
Of fairies, fiityrs, and the nymphs their dames. 

Their feafts, their revels, and their am’rous flames. Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her/^O’-books, which 1 
found full of ftrange impertinence, of poor fervants who came 

to be ladies. r Sw, D- 

4. rrtom P Iace ’ -a* 00 -] A floor 5 a flight of rooms. . 

Avoid enormous heights of (even.flories, as well as 11 re¬ 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diftended fronts, 
o Ip otlon. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raife a houfe about two flories ; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate ; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram would thatch. 

To Story, v. a. [from the noun ] 

To tell in hiftory ; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, ratner 
than ftory him m his own hearing. Sbakefpeare's Cymhe.ine. 
’Tis not vain or fabulous 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 

Story d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifies, 

And rifted rocks; whofe entrance leads to hell. Milton, 

It is fori cd of the brazen Coloffus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs of it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 

Wilkins. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear. 

To wound with fo • ied griefs the filial ear. Pope. 

2. To range one under another. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or Jloried according to the differ¬ 
ence of it; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu¬ 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftruclure of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its bails. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sto'ryteller. n.f. [ ftory and tell.] One who relates tales; 
An hiftorian. In contempt. 

In fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare. 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old Jlorytellers too muft pine and die. 

To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her, who mifs’d her name in a lampoon. 

And griev’d to find herfelf decay’d fo foon. Dryden. 

Company will be no longer peftered with dull, dry, tedi¬ 
ous Jlorytellers. Svjift’s Polite Converfation, 

Stove, n.f [floo, Iflandick, a fire place; yropoa, Saxon; 
efluve, French; (love, Dutch.] 

1. A hot houfe ; a place artificially made warm. 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fifh 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimy fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their Jloves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The heat which arifes out of the Idler (piracies brings forth 
nitre and fulphur; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
Tides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 
natural flove . or fweating vaults. Woodward. 

The moft proper place for un&ion is a flove. PVifeman. 

2 . A place in which fire is made, and by which heat is commu¬ 
nicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; and when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hole funk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the fafeft flove. Evelyn. 

To Stove v. a. [ from the noun.] To keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated. 

Tor December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take fuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be floved ; and fweet marjoram 
warm fet. ^ _ Bacon. 

To Stound. v. n. [Jtunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 

To be in pain or iorrow. Out of ufe. 


1. 

2. For flun'd. 

Stound. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1 


Spenfer. 


2. 


3. Hour; 
Stour. 


J 


Sorrow; grief; milhap. Out of ufe. The Scots retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful flound. 

If lels than that I fear. Fair, fjfueen. 

The fox his copefmate found, 

To whom complaining his unhappy flound, 

He with him far’d fome better chance to find. Huhberd. 
Aftonilhment; amazement. 

Thus we Hood as in a flound. 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 

time; feafon. Spenfer. 

«•/• [ fur, Runick, a battle ; pteopan, Saxon, to dif- 
turb.] Aflault; incurfion; tumult. Obfolete. 

And lie that hiurow’d hell with hea vy flout', 

1 he faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 

Fairy Ifueen, 
Love 
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T-ov«, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu’d my poor captived heart. 

And raging now therein with reftlefsyiWv, 

Do’ft tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenfer . 

The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs, 

That cou d have overthrown a ftonny tower. 

And were not heavenly grace that him did blefs, 

He had been pouldered all as thin as flower. 

But he was v/ary of that deadly Jlowre. Fairy Queen. 

STOU 1 . n.f \Jiout , Dutch; Jtol%, proud, German ; Jlautan, 
Gothick, istoftrike.] 

1. Strong; lufty ; valiant. 

When I was young, 

I do remember how my father faid, 

A Jiouter champion never handled fword, Shake/ Hen. VI. 

Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 

Cries, 1 have fenfe to ferve my turn, in (lore, 

And he’s a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden , 

2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 

7 heyiW-hearted are fpoiled, they have flept their fieep. 

Pfal. Ixxvi. 5. 

He loft the character of a bold, Jlout , and magnanimous 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. Clarendon. 

3. Obftinate; pertinacious; refolute; proud. 

The lords all.Hand, 

To clear their caufe, moft r^folutely Jlout. Daniel. 

There virtue and Jlout honour pafs’d the guard, 

7 hofe only friends that could not be debar’d. Bathurjl. 

4. Strong; firm. 

1 he JloutcJl veflel to the florm gave way. 

And fuck'd through loofen’d planks the rufhing fea. Dryden. 
Stout, n.f. A cant name for llrong beer. 

Should but his mufe defeending drop 
A flice of bread and mutton chop. 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

•Surprife him with a pint of /tout ; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Swift. 

Stou'tly. adv. [from Jlout J Luftily; boldly; obftinately. 
Stou'tness. n.f. [from Jlout] 

1. Strength; valour. 

2. Boldnefs ; fortitude. 

His bafhfulnefs in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 
and Jloutnefs after. Afcham's Scboolmafer. 

3. Obllinacy; ftubbornefs. 

Come all to ruin, let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous Jloutnrfs: for I mock at death 
With as If out heart as thou. Sbakefpeare's Conolanus. 

ToSTTQ.W* v. a. [prop, Sa x.J/oe, oldFrifick, a place; Jlowen , 
Dutch ; to Jay up.J To Jay up ; to repofite in order; to lay 
in the proper place. 

Foul thief! where hafl thou flow’d my daughter ? Shak. 
I’th’holfters of the faddle-bow. 

Two aged pitlols he did Jlow. Hudibras. 

Some Jlow their oars, or flop the leaky Aides. Dryden. 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 
Jiewed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d the veflel from the fhores. 

And Jlow'd within its womb the naval ftores. Pope. 

Stow age, n.J. [from Jlow. J 

1. Room for laying up. 

In every veflel there is Jlowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 

Addifon on the State of the lPar. 

2. The flate of being laid up. 

’Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquifite form, their value’s great; 

And I am fomething curious, being flrange. 

To have them in fafe Jlowage. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Stowe, floe. Whether flngly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon ptop, a place. Gibfon s Camden . 

Stra'bism. nj. [Jlrabifmc, Fr. rfAfquinting; ac 5 l 
of looking afquint. 

To Str a ddle. v.n. [Suppofed to come from f riddle or ft ride.] 
To Hand or walk with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left. 

Let man furvey himfelf, diverted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfelf a forked Jiradling animal, with bandy legs. 

Ai'buthnot and Pope. 

To STRANGLE. [ Of this word no etymology is known ; 
it is probably a frequentative of [tray , from Jtravviare , Italian, 
of extraviam , Latin.] 

1. To wander without any certain direflion ; to rove; to- 
ramble. 

But flay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and fees the journey’s end: •’ 

I /haggle on too far. Suckling. 

Having parted the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and they?? aggling rocks, which feemed to cart out 
great ftore of flames and (moke. Raleigh. 


’em. 
who 
Clarendon. 
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A wolf fpied out id,-aggling kid, and purfued him L'Ba 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmofl’ ^ r ' 
keep their minds from Jlraggling. ’ C2f Hiot 

2. T« wander difperfedly. ° Cocke. 

He likewife enriched poor Jlraggling foldiers with „ r 
quantity. Sbakefpeare’s , reat 

They found in Burford fome of the Jlragdi^ fold °f M 
out of wearinefs flayed behind. 

From Jlraggling mountaineers for publick good 
To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood • ? 

Houfes to build, and them contiguous make* 
r For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake/ <r 

3. To exuberate; to fhoot too far. ’ * 

Were they content to prune the lavifh vine 
Of fraggling branches, and improve the wine, 

Trim off the fmall ftipeffluous branches on each fid* 4 
hedge that ./IraggU too far out. 

4 - be dl perfed ; t0 bea P art from ai) y main body; tolled 

W 7 de was his parifh, not contra&ed clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a Jlraggling houfe; 

Yet ft ill he was at hand. ° * D j 

Stra'ggler. n.f. [from /haggle.] ryden ‘ 

1 * ^ wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes his company one 
who rambles without any fettled diredtion. 7 ' 

The laft fhould keep the countries from paffage of 'Jlra m l m 
from thofe parts, whence they ufe to come forth, and often 
times ufe to work much mifehief. Spenfer’s Ireland 

Let’s whip th tfojlragglers o’er the feas again, 

Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of France 
Thefe famifli’d beggars. Sbakefpeare sRichard III 

His pruning hook corredls the vines, 

l And the \oofcJlragglers to their ranks confines. Pope 
Bottles miffing are fuppofed to be half ftolen by flrmlen 
and the other half broken. 

2. Any thing that pufhes beyond the reft, or Hands Angle, J 

Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife. 

And crop luxuriant Jlragglers, nor be loth 

To ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 

STRAIGHT, adj. [ Jlrack , old Dutch. It is well obferved by 
Ainfwortb , that for not crooked we ought to write Jlraigbt , and 
for ixaxrovr Jlrait ; but for Jlreighty which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority.] 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could fpeak ; feature, laming 
I he fhrine of V,enus, or Jlraigbt- pight Minerva. 

Sbakefpeare, 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like¬ 
wife Jlraigbt horns; which, if they be of the fame bore with 
the oblique, differ little in found, fave that theJlraiJot require 
fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

There are many feveral forts of crooked linei; but there 
is one only which is Jlraigbt Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The Jlraigbt looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. 

Prior. 

When I fee a Jlrait ftaft' appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives me a falfe idea. Watts's Logick. 

2. Narrow ; clofe. 'This fhould properly be [trait, eftroit, Fr,; 
[See Strait.] 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftrudlions to great of¬ 
ficers, that they were like to garments, Jlrait at the fir ft put¬ 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Bacon. 

Straight, adv. [Jlrait, Danifh; Jback, Dutch.] Immedi¬ 
ately ; diredtly. This fenfe is naturally derived from the ad¬ 
jective, as a flraight line is the fhorteft line between two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not fend them. I will after Jlraigbt, 

And tell him fo. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils Jlraigbt abhor and expel, are 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon’s Natural H'fory. 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here. 

Where the aetherial fpirits muft appear: 

Come in, come in ; for here they will be /trait: 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 

I know thy generous temper well. 

Fling but the appearance of diflionour on it. 

It Jlraigbt takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addifon . 

To Str a i'gh ten. v. a. [from Jlraigbt.] To make not 
crooked ; to make flraight. 

A crooked flick is not ftraightened except it be as far ben 
on the clean contrary fide. Hooker. 

Of our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to ftraighten our paths is, by following the rule or is 
will, whofe footfteps naturally are right. **00 t - 

Strai'ghtness. n.f. [from flraight.] Redlitude; the con 

trary to crooked nefs. . , 

Some are for marts, as fir and pine, becaufe of their leogt 
and [raightnejs. Bacon’s Natural Hfory 

Straight ways, adv, [ftraigbt and way. Immediate y.» 
flraight. ttff 


T.et me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ft,airway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy Qieen. 

•toon as he entred was, the door jtraigbtway 
TYd ffiut Fb/ry Queen. 

'Thus Hands my Hate, ’twixt Cade and York diilrcft; 

Like to a fhip, that, having ’Rap’d a temped. 

Is ftraitway claim’d and boarded with a pirate. Sbakjp. 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch, 

And ftriightway give thy foul to him thou 

The Turks ftraigbtway breaking in upon them, made a 
, fipht Knolles. 

As Ron as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth ftraigbtways. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The found of a bell is ftrong; continueth fome time after 
die nerciiflion; but ceafeth ftraigbtways if the bell or firing be 
touched. , r Bacm' S Natural Hifiory. 

The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, it then 
ftraightways hurries fleams up into the atmofphere. I Headward. 
jo S TRAIN, v. a. [ejlrcindre , French.] 

, To fqueeze through fomething. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
trained. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 To purify by filtration. 

Earth doth not Jlrain water fo finely as fund. Bacon . 

„ To fqueeze in an embrace. 

y I would have [train’d him with a ftriiEl embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt and vanifh’d. Dryden. 

Old Evander, with a clofe embrace. 

Strain’d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 

Dryden s AEneid. 

4. To fprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englifh- 
man and the queen, though it be to ftrain their oaths, than to 
drink milk unftrained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

5. To put to its utmofl ftrength. 

By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperate ad¬ 
ventures men will /train themfelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againft them. Hooker. 

Too well I wote my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

Yet as I con my cunning 1 will [train. Spenfer. 

Thus mine enemy fell. 

And thus I fet my foot on’s neck;—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
That a£ls my words. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

Which it had long flood under, Jlrain'd to th’ height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. 

As with an objedl that excels the fenfe, 

Dazled and fpent, funk down. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

The lark and linnet fing with rival notes; 

They f train their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden . 

Nor yet content, file /trains her malice more. 

And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before. Dryden. 

It is the word fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
[train himfelf a little for his Ton’s breeding. Locke. 

Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe [trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefly of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora¬ 
tors of Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 

Strain'd to the root, the Hooping foreft pours 
Aruftling fhower of yet untimely leaves. Tbomfon. 

6. Po make ftraitor tenfe. 

A bigger firing move [trained y and a leffer firing lefs ftrained , 
may fall into the fame tone. Bacon. 

1 hou, the more he varies forms, beware 
^ ° f rain his fetters with a ilricler care. Dryden’s Virgil. 

7. To pufh beyond the proper extent. 

See they fufler death, 

Lut in their deaths remember they arc men, 

Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addifn. 
I here can be no other meaning in this expreffion, how- 
ever iome may pretend to [train it. Swift. 

• • 1 0 force; to conftrain ; to make uneafy or unnatural. 

1 He lark fings foout of tune, 

Straining harfti difeords and unpleaflng ftrains. Shakespeare. 

He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
* * 0rc d af id Jtrain’d: in his looks appears 
A wild diffracted fiercenefs. Denham 

0 ^ Tra in. v.n. To make violent efforts. 

To build his fortune I will Jtrain a little, 
l or’tis a bond in men. Sbakefp. Tnnon of Athens. 

I ou Itand like greyhounds in the flips, 

Straining upon the flart. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

7 hey [train, 

1 nat death may not them idly find t’ attend 
heir ccrtain but work to meet their end. Daniel. 


We needs will write cpiillcs to the king. reps. 

2 . To be filtred by compreffion. 

Csefar thought that all fea funds had natural fp ings of frefh 
water : but it is the fea w’ater; becaufe the p : t filled according 
to the meafure of the tide, and the fea water puffing or [train¬ 
ing through the lands leaveth the faltnefs behind them. Bacon. 
Strain*, n.f. [from the verb.J 

1. An injury by too much violence. 

Credit is gained by cuftom, and feldom recovers 2 Jlrain ; 
but if broken, is never well fet again. Tetnfle. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convulfions cr 
Jlrains. Grew. 

2. [yrenje, Saxon.] Race; generation; defeent. Spenfer. 

Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble Jlrain , 

Of approv’d valour. Sbakefpeare. 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their nobleft Jlrain^ 

I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, will empty ail their veins 
Of vital fpirits. Chapman’s Iliad. 

Why do’fl thou falfly feign 
Thyfelf a Sidney ? from which noble Jlrain 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love. JValler. 

Turn then to Pharamondt and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the Gallick \Jlrain. Prior . 

3. Hereditary difpolition. 

Amongft thefe fweet knaves and all this courtefy ! the Jlrain 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Sbakefpeare. 

Intemperance and lull breed difeafes, which propagated, 
fpoil the Jlrain of a nation. Til/otfon. 

4. A ftile or manner of fpeaking. 

According to the genius and Jlrain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righteoufnefs are ufed to rtgnify ail re¬ 
ligion and virtue. FillotJ'on’s Sermons. 

In our liturgy are as great Jlrains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Swift. 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowlege in very lofty 
f rains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; found. 

Wilt thou love fuch a woman ? what, to make thee an in- 
ftrument, and play falfe Jlrains upon thee. Sbakefpeare. 

Orpheus felf may heave his head 
From golden (lumber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such Jlrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice. Miltons 

Their heav'nly harps a lower [rain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. Dryden. 

When the firft bold veflel dar’d the feas, 

High on the Hern the Thracian rais’d his \Jlrain 9 
While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pelion to the main. Popes St. Cecilia. 

6 . Rank ; character. 

But thou who lately of the common Jlrain, 

Wert one of us, if ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and (till a (lave. Dryden. 

7. Turn; tendency. 

Becaufe hereticks have a flrain of madnefs, he applied her 
with fome corporal chaftifements, which with refpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of violent fpeech or adlion. 

7 'ou have fhew’d to-day your valiant [train. 

And fortune led you well. _ 'Sbakefp. King Lear. 

t take too high a Jlrain at the firft, and are magna¬ 
nimous more than tra£l of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis cedcbant, Bacon. 
Strainer, n.f. [hornJlrain.] An inftrument of filtration. 

I he excrementitious moifture paffeth in birds through a 
finer and more delicate ftrainer than it doth in heartsf for 
feathers pafs through quills, and hair through (kin. Bac:n. 
Shave the goat’s Ihaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould’ft feek a Jtrainer to difpart 
I he hufky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philips: 

1 h e Homach and inteftines are the prefs, and the la&eal vef- 
fels th e/lratners to feparate the pure emulfion from its feces. Arb. 
Thefe when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle Ihowers, 

Fh infinuating drops fink through the (and, 

c ™ /i 1 / P af 5. th r e porous /trainers of the land. Black//,ore. 

MKAll. adj. [ ejlroit , French; Jlretto, Italian.] 

1. Narrow; dole; not wide. 

Witnefles, like watches go 
Ju'l as they’re fet, too faft or flow ; 

And where in eonfcience they’i e/lrciA/l jac’d 

Q Tis ,e" u, one ,ha fid, i s c A.' * " Ku,libras. 

2. LJoie; intimate. 

pi He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that naughty 
jCaU us into a j icagbt decree o( favour, his good nefs being as 
-pc to be deceived, as the other’s craft was to deceive. Siduev. 

^ '1. Strict: 
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3. Strict; rigorous. . 

Therefore hold I frail all thy commandments; and ail rallc 
ways I utterly abhor. Pfaims , Common Prayei. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng¬ 
land, for there is a fraightcr ojrcier taken. Spenjei . 

Fie now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and fome frait decrees ^ 

That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shakefpeare. 

4, Difficult; diftrefsful. 

Proceed no f raster ’gainft our uncle Glo fter, 

Than from the evidence of good efteem, 

Fie be approv’d in practice culpable. Shakefp. Henry V i. 

5. Itisufed in oppofition to crooked, but is then more properly 

written ftraight. [See Streight.] . . 

A bell or a cannon may bfe heard beyond a lull which in¬ 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro¬ 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through Jneigh 
Y 0 J Newtons Optizks. 

ones. 1 

Strait, n.f 

1. A narrow pafs, or frith. . , . „n- 

Plant '^arrifons to command the freights ana narrowp - 
0 StenUr. 

ges. ■ r 7 

Honour travels in a freight fo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreaft. Shakefpeare's^l roil, and Crcfiua. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s 
They went forth unto the f rails of the mountain. _ juaith. 

The Saracens brought together with their victories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Africk, even f:om 
Egypt to the freights of Gibraltar. Brerewood on Languages. 

2. Diftrefs; difficulty. „ , 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 

peace, were in as great freights as the other how t0 ^ c ^ r T^j 1 

It was fmpoffible to have adminiflred fuch advice to the king, 
in the freight he was in, which being purfued might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 

Thyfelf 

Ered up in poverty, and freights at home. 

Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. Milton s Paradif Reg. 

Thus Adam, forebefet! reply’d, 

O heav’n ! in evil freight this day I hand 
Before my Judge. , M.llon r Poradje Lofl. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 
any calamity or Jhait whatfoever, but compete the anguilfi o 
his thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thofe ftrange unaccountable methods by which Provi¬ 
dence may difpofe of him. oul g etmohs. 

Some modem authors observing what JirmU they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah s floor, 
fay, Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

- 5 Burnet s Theory of the Barth. 

’Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muft not merit you,, or muft forfake . 

But in this Jlreight, to honour I’ll be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Vryden. 

Casfar fees 

The freights to which you’re driven, and as he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. Aclaifon s Cato. 
Ulyffes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con¬ 
ceal the fruits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Broome. 
To Strait. 0. a. [from the noun.] To put to difficulties. 

If your lafs 

Interpretation Ihould abufe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty; you wer e (traded 

For a reply, at leaft, if you make care , TJ/ . , cr / 

Of happy holding her. . Sbahffiare-t fFaUr s Talt. 

To Straiten, v. a. [from frait.] 

** 1 Thereby of Sion has a fecurehaven, yet with fomethinga 
dangerous enhance, fir*** on the north^y ££ 
ruined wall of the mole j J 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit,/^ by 

Wha tZjraims the vefTels, fo as the channels become 
vvnateveryrrfli therefore ftrait cloaths and cold 

more narrow, mult heat, tnereto A , buthmt m Diet. 

baths, heat. 

4 " T The^4»^ C nd n co n nfining the profefiion of the common 
law, muft naturally extend and enlarge the jur. Ji ^ 

Ch The landed man finds him aggrieved by the falling of Jns 
vents, and the Jlrtigbtr.hg of his fortune, whilft the mom d 

a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eve, except colours; but it is very muchy/i ^gbtenecUn 
fined to the number, bulk, and diftai.ee of its objeas. Add,]™. 

The caufes which JlraiUn the Britifl. commerce wilUn 
large the French. AMfrtj State of the IVa,. 

<2. To make tight; to intend. 

S Stretch them at their length, 

Attd pull th ejiuighten’d cords with all your ftrength. DiyJ. 


Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry in lawn, s.-fl 

Gafps, as they flraiten at each end the cord, 

And dies when dulnefs gives her page the word. Bunded 
4. To deprive of necelfary room. 


Waters when fraltned as in the falls of bridges, give a roar¬ 
ing noife. Bacon's Natural Hid or* 

Fie could n< 
polled to fight 


. Hbory, 

Fie could not be freightned in room or provifions, 


°r com- 
Llcrthdoit, 

Several congregations find themfelves very much //?.«, tried, 
and if the mode encreafe, I wiih it may not drive man^ordi¬ 
nary women into meetings, Addjods Spectator. 

5. To diftrefs; to perplex. 

Men by continually ftriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, feemtobc fuuH- 
r.ed for want of room. ify, 

Strai'tly. ady. [from frait-’] 

1. Narrowly. 

2 . Strictly ; rigoroufly. 

Thofe laws he Jlraitly requireth to be cbferved without 
breach or blame. Hotter, 

3. Clofely ; intimately. 

Strai'tness. n.f. [from frait.] 

1. Narrownefs. 

The town was hard to befiege, and uneafy to come unto, 
bv reafon of the fraitnefs of all the places 2 Aiaccoo. xii, 

It is a great errour, and a narrownefs otfraiMefi of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one w.th an¬ 
other, except there be an union in fovereignty, or a conjun¬ 
ction in padt. _ . Batons Holy War. 

'i'he jiraitnefs of my confcience will not give me 1 leave to 
fwallow down fuch camels. Brag Charles. 

2. Striftnefs; rigour. 

It his own life anfwer the fraitnefs of his proceeding, it 
fhall become him well. Skakefpeart. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex¬ 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many ocher Jlroit- 
neffes and hardfhips which were fucceffively remedied. Hale. 

3. Diftrefs; difficulty. 

4. Want; fcaVcity. . 

1 he fraitnefs of the conveniences of life amongft them had 

never reached fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till the Spaniards 

brought it amongft them. 

Straitla'ced. adj. [Jhait and lace.] Stiff; conflraaddj With- 

Let nature have fcope to fafhion the body as ffie thinks beft 

we have few well-fhaped that zxefiraitlaced, or much temperd 
. ^ Lode eti education. 

Strake. The obfolete preterite olfrike. Struck. 

Did’fl thou not fee a bleeding hind 
Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow/r^. Sfinfer. 
Fearint: left they Ihould fall into the quick-fands, tMyM 

fail, and fo were driven. J , ' 

Strand, n.f. [j-tp4nb, Saxon; Jlrantle, Dutch ■, fiend, l 

dick.] The verge of the fea or of any water. 

I faw fweet beauty in her face ; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 

That made great Jove to humble him to her hzr\ , 

-Whin with his knees he kifs’d the Cretan W Shahf 
Some wretched lines from this neglected ban , 

May find my hero on the foreign fraud, 

Warm’d with new fires or forcc upoB 

To Strand, v. a. [from the noun.] 

Tarchon’s alone was loft, and franded ^ 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten hy the flood y ^ 

I have feen of both ^ re- 

that they can only be fuch as have ^ ia > /}randS bjg reat 

fidence, and been accidentally intertepte ^ y J dward 

ft ° rn Some from the franded veffel force their wav, 

Fearful of fate they meet it in the lea; 

Some who efcape the fury of the wave, jV/Vr. 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 

STRANGE, adj. [ef range, French; ext* aw > 
j. Foreign; of another country. ffrantre and divers 

I do not contemn the knowledge ^choohop r - 

t0n 'f he natufil fubjefls of the date Ihould bear* 
portion to the Jlrange fuhjeas that they govern. 

As the man loves leaft at home » , 

That hath a fluttiih houfe, haunte vu 1 . 

So fhe, impatient her own faults to h- > hts 
Turns from lierfelf, and in ftrange thmff » 

3. Wonderful; caufing wonder. . j. ftcrcts in fo“» ? 

3 It is evident, and it is one of only ! *»* 

that the whole found is not in tne vt . 

" ^Se^h! - long I might perceive 0ll . 

Strange alteration in ni§. ^ 
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„„, av wj b.j.sw 1. 

u fo many occafions to ipealc or it, n ui 

5 a pointed fuch an infallible judge of controverfies. T,l 

9 Strange to relate, from young lulus head ) 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently (pica f 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed- %&>*«■ 5 
Strange to relate, the flames, involv d in Imoke 
Of incTnfe, from the facred altar broke. Dryden s M*. 

Odd - irregular; not according to the common way. 

3 : befire-,ny man’s abode, where I did lea«1 hmr • 

5%^ ^you may think I make fou, madam, 

fJl Adyon it is not from every body I would^thus 

obliged. 

4> U Lon° wftom 'had inured them to the former kind alone, by 
which °the latter was new and f range in their ears. oo.er. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke : you know the cha- 
ra aer, I doubt not; and the fignet is not ihange -to.you. Shad 
jofeph faw his brethren, but made himfelf 

them. . n r ,. 

Here pafiion firft I fc.t, 

Commotion f range! M ' hon ' 

Rem She makes h jlrange, but (he would be beft pleas’d 
T'o be fo anger’d with another letter. Shakejpeaie. 

6 Uncommonly good or bad. , . n 

This made David to admire the law of God at that Jlrange 

. rate and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 
: . ’ Til lot on. 

ledge. J 

r. Unacquainted. , . „ 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge¬ 
ther, at agaze, looking f range one upon another, not know¬ 
ing who was faithful. aeon. 

Strange . inter j. An expreffion of wonder. 

Strange! what extremes fhould thus preferve the lnow, 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. JValler. 

Strange! that fatherly authority fhould^be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

To Strange, v. n. [from the adjedlive.] To wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. 

Were all the affertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we f range not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nee Deum coluit, nec cur a At. Glanv. 

Strangely, adv. [from frange.] 

1. With fome relation to foreigners. 

AxS by ftrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it frangely to fome place, 

Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Wonderfully; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree of 
diflike. 

My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, 

Things have been frangely borne. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How frangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden . 
We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua¬ 
lities, which we were frangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. - Sprat's Sermons. 

In a time of affii&ion the remembrance of our good deeds 
will frangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Calamy. 

Strangeness, n.f [from frange.] 

1. Foreignnefs; theftate of belonging to another country. 

If I will obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, wof range- 

nefs of country can make any man a ftranger to me. Sprat. 

2. Uncommunicativenefs ; diftance of behaviour. 

Ungird thy frangenejs, and tell me what I fhall vent to my 

lady. ShakeJ'. Twelfth Bight. 

Wi l you not obferve 

The frangenfs of his alter’d countenance ? Shakef H. Vf. 

3. Remotenefs from common apprehenfion; uncoulhnefs. 

Men worthier than himfelf 

Here tend the favage frangenefs he puts on ; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind. 

His humourous predominance. Shakefp. Trail. andCrcffda. 
This raifed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of 
men, than the frangenefs and feeming unreafonablenefs of all 
the former articles. South's Sermons. 

4. Mutual diflike. 

In this peace there was an article that no Englifhman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottifhman into England, with¬ 
out letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con¬ 
tinue a frangenefs between the nations ; but it was done to 
lock in the borderers. Ea.cn. 

5 - T' onderfulnefs; power of raifing wonder. 

If a man, for curiofity or frangenefs fake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftruments of voice, and the like founds made in inanimate 
k Q( h cs - Bacon's Natural Hifory. 


S' T R 

Stronger, n.f. [efranger, French.] 

1. A foreigner; one of another country. 

I am amoft poor woman, and 2. JI ranger. 

Bora out of your dominions; having here 

No judge indiff’rent. Utnr j V U1 * 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling fir anger 
Of here and e?ery where. , [hahffea,'. 

There is no p’ace in Europe fo much frequented b fjlrangm, 
whether they.are fuch as come out ot curiofity, or_!uch who 
are obliged to attend the court of Rome. /n!dif~n or.Italy. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And f rangers to the fun yet ripen here. raruti e- 

After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of Romulus, the 
fenateof their own authority thofe a fucceffbr, and a fl?anger, 
merely upon the fame of his virtues. 

2 . One unknown. , c , 7 r . 

Strangers and foes do funder, and not lafs. ShakeJ t eare. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you fpum zfiran&r cu r . r l . 

Over your threshold. Shakef. Merchant of l emce 

We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are whoUy 
aliens and Jtranger s the one to the other. aeon. 

That Jiranger gueft the Taphean realm obeys. lope. 
They came, and near him plac’d the ftranger gueit. 1 ope. 
y. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 

He will vouchfafe 

This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly f ranger. M.itou . 

4. One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a ftranger in the world ; , 

She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. < & bakejp* 

I was no ftranger to the original: I had alfo ftuuied lrgit s 
defign, and his difpofition of it. Dryden, 

5. One not admitted to any communication or fellowfhip. 

I unfpeak my detraction ; here abjure 

The taints and blames upon my!elr, 

For jtrangers to my nature. Shakefp-; Macueib. 

To Stra'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] 10 eitrange; to 

alienate. 

Will you with thofe infirmities fhe owes. 

Dower’d with our curfe, and Jtranger d with our oath. 

Take her or leave her ? Shakefpeare, 

To SLRA'NGLE. v. a. [ftrangu.o, Latin.] 

1. To choak ; to fuffocate; to kill oy intercepting the breath. 

His face is black and full ot blood; 

His e\e-balls farther out, than when he liv’d 5 
Staring full ghaftly, like a Jtrangled man. Sbakef H. VI. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no health fome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangled ere my Romecr comes ? Shakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou not know that thou haft Jtrangled thine huf- 
bands ? c i ob. iii. b. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
Jtrangled for his lionefles, and filled his holes wi*h prey. A eh. 

So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceftors compelled the adulterefs to ftr angle herfelf; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Afiijjc, 
2. To lupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th’ clock, ’tis day; 

And yet dark night Jtrangles the travelling lamp : 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fhame ? Shak. Mach, 
Stra'ngler. n.f. [from Jtrangle. ] One who ftrangles. 

The band that feems to tie their friendihip together, will be 
the very ftr angler of their amity. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
Stra'ngles. n. f [from/t angle.] Swellings in a horfe’s throat. 
Strangula'tion. n.f. [from Jtrangle.] The adt of ftrangling; 
fuftocation ; the ftate of being ftrangled. 

A fpunge is mifehievous, not in itfelf, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but becaufe, being received into the ftomach, it 
fwelleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfion, induceth a 
ftr angulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The reduCfion of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfis and ftd-arigu'aiion. Wife. 
Strangury, n.f. [roccfyvfico ; jtrangurie, French.] A diffi¬ 
culty of urine attended with pain. 

Strap, n.f [ ftroppe , Dutch; Jtroppa , Italian] A narrow 
long flip of cloath or leather. 

i hefe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and fo be thefe 
boots too; an’ they be nor, let them hang themfelves in their 
own J'traps. Shakefp. Twelfh Night. 

1 found but one hufband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on; and had 
• fcarce paffed a day without giving her the difcipline of-the. 

[trap. Addifu s Spediat.r. 

Str'appado n.f. Chafiifement by blows. 

Were I at the.ftrappado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulfion. Shakefpeare. 

Strapping .adj. Vaft; large; bulky. Ufa! of large nr-:i 
or women in contempt. 
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STRATA, n.f. [The plural of Jlratum, Latin.] Beds; layers. 

A philofophical term. 

'I he terreftrial matter is difpofed into ftrata, or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy fediment, 
fettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. IVoodivard. 

With how much wifdom are the ftrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind. 

Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmore. 
Stra'tagem. n.f [r^alii^ua; ftratageme, French.] 

1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 

John Talbot, I did fend for thee, 

To tutor thee in ftratagems of war. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ev’ry minute now 

Should be the father of fom e ftratagem. Shakcf. Henry IV. 

2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 

Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels. 

And think on all thofe J'tratagejjis which nature 

Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denham's Sphy. 

Thofe oft are ftratagems which errours feem ; 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 

To Stra'tify. v. a. [ Jtratifier,Yx . from ftratwn, Lat.] To 
range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 

STRATUM, n.f [Latin.] Abed; a layer. A term of phi- 
lofophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiffure of a Jlratum of 
Rone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. IVoodivard. 

Drill’d through the Tandy Jlratum , every way 
7 ’he waters with the Tandy Jlratum rife. Thom Jon. 

STRAW, n.f [ptjieop, Saxon ; Jlrco, Dutch.] 

1. The ffalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
> threfhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Tremble and ffart at wagging of a Jlravj, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. RichardTll. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong iance of jullice hurtlefs breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. Shakefpeare. 
Apples in hay and Jlraw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in th ojlraw more. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

My new Jlraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green, 

Let Peggy wear. Gaf s Pajlorals. 

More light he treads, more tall he Teems to rife, 

And ftruts a Jlraw breadth nearer to the fkies. Tickell. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
All that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law, 

Of which I will not bate one Jlraw. Hudibrat-. 

’Tis not a Jlraw matter whether the main caufe be right or 
wrong. L’E/trange. 

Strawberry, n f [ ftagaria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow¬ 
ing upon each footftalk; the ftalks trail upon the ground: the 
Cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
Raving many ftamina in the middle, round the bafe of the ova¬ 
ry : the fruit is globofe or oval, and confifts of a flefhy cat- 
able pulp, full of protuberances. The Tpecies are feven. Mill* 
The Jlrawherry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen heft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shah Henry V. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrazuberries they fed. Dryden. 

Strawberries , by their fragrant fmell, feem to be cordial: 
the feeds obtained by (baking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againft the ftone. The juice of ftrawberries 
and limmons in fpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

^tra'wberry Tree. n.f. [arbutus, Latin.] 

It is ever oreen, the leaves roundifh and Terrated on the 
edges: the flowers conlift of one leaf, and (haped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a flefhy fubftance, and very like a ftrawberry ; 
divided into five cells, which contain many fmall feeds. Miller. 
Syra'wbuilt, adj. [J'traw and built.] Made up of ftraw. 
7'hey on the Tmoothed plank. 

The fubufb of their ftrawbuilt citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton. 

Str a'wcoloured. adj. [Jlraw and colour.] Of a light 
yellow. 

I will difeharge it in your Jlrawcolour’d beard. Shakefpeare. 
Stra'wworm. n.f. [Jlraw and worm.] A worm bred in 
ftraw. 

Stra'wy. adj. [from ftraw.] Made of ftraw; confuting of 
ftraw. 

There the Jlrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s Twath. Shakefpeare. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap¬ 
pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft ; the 
wind, by deprefling Tome of the ears, and not others, makes 
the one reflect more fiom the lateral m&ftrawy parts than the 
rc a . Boyle on Go ours . 


r -W’, Italian, 
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To Stray, v. n. [ firoe , Danifh, to fcatter; ftravi 
to wander.] 

1. To wander; to rove. 

My eye, defending from the hill, furvevs 
Where Thames among the wanton valley /trays. n,./ 
Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties fir ay, * " 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. n 

2. To rove out of the way; to range beyond the properlimitT 

What grace hath thee now hither brought this wav ? 

Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither liras Pai 'a, 

No: where can I fir ay, h ^ 

ave back to England ? all the world’s my way. Skakefb 
Hath not elfe his eye ^ 

Stray’d his afte&ion in unlawful love ? Shaken 

She doth Jlray about • 

By holy erodes, where fhe kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb, 

And Jlrayd from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amidft this new creation want’ft a guide 
7 ’o recondinft thy lleps ? 

3. To err ; to deviate from the right. 

We have erred and Jlrayed. Common Prayer . 

Stray, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits; any thing loft by 
wandering. 3 ^ 

She hath herfelf not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a Jlray 

The king of Scots. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Should I take you for a Jlray, 

You muft be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 

When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles 
let him bring home his Jlray ; not like the loft fheep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for ajlray, Dryd. 
He cries out, neighbour, haft thou feen a Jlray 
.. Addifo 



Shakefp , 


care. 


Drydi 


tiu 


on. 


Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way? 

2. Adt of wandering. 

I would not from your love make fuch a Jlray, 

To match you where I hate. Sbakfpcare. 

STREAK, n.f [jftpice, Saxon ; Jlreke, Dutch; Jlricia, Ida!.] 
A line of colour different from that of the ground. 

The Weft yet glimmers with fome Jheaksoi day; 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 

What mean thofe colour’d freaks in heav’n, 
Diftended, as the brow of God appeas’d? Milton. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
’Till the laft Jlreaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

Flow ruddy, like your lips, then ftreaks appear! Dryden. 

While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ftreah. Prior. 

To Streak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 7'o ftripe ; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 

Mark what Jacob did ; 

When all the yeanlings which were freak’d and pied,^ 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak Merchant of Venice. 

A mule, admirably ftreaked and dapp'ed with white and 
black. Sandyss Journey. 

To-morrow, ere frefh morningy/ra?/- theEaft, 

With ffrft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 

And at our pleafant labour, to reform 

Yon flow’ry arboi-rs. Mdton. 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fky : 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread. 

Now ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. * TU,U 

2. To ftretch. Obfolete. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks; 

Where, glotting round her rock, to fifh (he falls. Chapman. 
Stre'aky. adj [from ftreak.] Striped; variegated by 1UCS * 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 

The life is in the leaf, and ffill between , 

7'he fits of falling fnows appears theftreaky green* D r ) *'■ 
STREAM, n.f. [pepeam, Sax. ftraum, Iilandick; from, . 11 • 
j. A running water; the courfe of running water; current. 

A.s plays the Tun upon the glafly jiream, yj 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shake/. ieu ' tQ 

He brought ftrearns out of the rock, and caufed vate 
1 11 • Pf. lxxvuv IP' 

run down Jike rivers. l J' . u eV 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great. 'eng ^ 

had been unportable; and, being (hort, the n '^ k a 

funk at an anchor in any ft'earn of weather. 

Thus from one common fource our Jtuan.s ’ :li 

Ours is the Trojan, yours th’ Arcadian fide. 

Divided interefls, while thou think;ft to iway, ^ 

Draw like two brooks thy middle fir cam away. ^ 
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Am- thing ifluing from a head, and moving forward with con- 

t,n The breath'of the Lord is like a ftrmm of brimflone. If. 
You, Drances, never want a ftream of words. Dryden r. 
The ftream of beneficence hath, by fevera[ rivulets which 
have fince fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. Att. 

3 ' The very ftream- of his life, and the bufmefs he hath helmed, 
mu ft aive him a better proclamation. Shakefpeare. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to. adhere to his 
own opinion, againft the current Jiream of antiquity. Locke. 
To Stream, v* n. [ftreyma,^ Iflandickj] 
j To flow; to run i n a continuous current. 

On all Tides round 

Streams the black blood, and fmokes upon the ground. Pope. 

2 To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ftream; to 

be overflown. . .. . r 

Then grateful Greece with ft reaming eyes would raile 

Hiftorick marbles to record his praife. Pope. 

■7. To iffue forth with continuance. 

* Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 

Do my ffghs ftream. S ha kef. All’s well that ends well. 

To Stream, v. a. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracks. 

The herald’s mantle is \Jlr earned with gold. Bacon. 

Streamer, n.f. [from Jiream.'] An enfign; a flag; a pen¬ 
non; any thing flowing loofely from a flock. 

His brave fleet 

With fllken Jlreamers, the young Phoebus fanning, Shakcf 
The rofy morn began to rife, 

And wav’d her faffron Jircamcr through the fkies. Dryden. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 

Whofewavin Jlreamers the glad general knows. Dryden. 

77 ie man of fenfe his meat devours; 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs : 

And he muft be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ftr earner . Prior. 

Stre'amy. adj. [from Jiream.] 

1. Abounding in running water. 

Arcadia, 

However ftreamy now, aduft and dry, 

Deny’d the goddefs water: where deep Melas, 

And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot fmoak’d 
Obfcure with rifing duft. Prior • 

a. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming his enormous fhield. 

Like the broad fun, illumin’d all the field ; 

His nodding helm emits a ftreamy ray. Pope’s Iliad. 

STREET, n.f [f epaetr, Saxon; ftraz, German ; Jlracla, Spa- 
nifh and Ital. ftreede, Danifh; ftraet, Dutch ; Jlratum, Lat.] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of houfes. 

He led us through fair ftreets ; and all the way we went there 
were gathered people on both lides, (landing in a row. Bacon. 
The ftreets are no larger than allies. Sandys, 

When night 

Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the Tons 
Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine; 

Witnefs the ftreets of Sodom. Milton: 

The Italians fay the ancients always confidered the fttuation 
of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open fquare, 
or in a narrow//m/, and more or lefs deviated from their rule 
art * Addifon on hair. 

When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the fame ft ref, 
leave your own Jlreet- door open. Swift. 

2. Proverbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leading into captivity, and no complain¬ 
ing in our ftreets. Pfalm cxliv. 14. 

Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fliould want 
Jlreet- room. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Let us reflect upon what we daily fee praftifed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoftle of Chrift appeared in our 
fleets, he would retratft his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers’s Sermons: 

tre etwalker. n.f. [Jlreet and walk.] A common profti- 
r ^J ute .. t " at tftfers herfelf to fale in the open ftreet. 

STR ENG TH. n.f [yepenj^, Saxon.] 
r * lorce; vigour; power of the body. 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
I o wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton. 

Th’, infulting Trojan came. 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 

Was it th 0ftrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 

In that black hour, that fav’d you from the fword ? Dryden 

har°dncfs.° f enduranCCi firmnefs i Stability; toughnefs \ 

, Vm N0t ^ ounde 1 d on the brittl 0 ftrength of bones. Milton. 

3- °f any kind ; power of any kind. 

he allies, after a fuccefsful Summer, are too apt, upon the 

their preparations for ?he erfulng 

4 - I °wer -of m ', nt l. f orcc 0 f any f acu ] t „ dddijon. 

and S' ! ? r P e . views > “utenefs and penetration of thought, 
Wftrength of judgment, few have equalled. Luke 
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He enjoyed the greateft ftrength of good-fenfe, and themaft: 
exquifite tafte of politeneis. Addijon. 

5. Potency of liquours. 

6 . Fortification; fortrefs. - . 1 1 Tv 

The raflinefs of talking fliould not only be retarded by the 

„ uar d of our heart, but fenced in by certain firengths placed 
fn the mouth. &«■ Johnfn’s Dijccvcna. 

He thought 

This inaccefiible high ftrength to have feiz’d. Milton. 

Betray’d in-all his ftrengths, the wood-befet; 

All inftruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham. 

7. Support; maintenance of power. . 

What they boded would be a mifehief to us, you are pro¬ 
viding (hall be one of our principal jh engfhs. Sprat s Sermons. 

8. Armament; force; power. 

What is his ftrength by land ? Shakefp. Ant. and Ueopat. 
Nor was there any other ftrength defigned to attend about 
his highnefs than one regiment. Clarendon. 

9. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 

This prefuppofed, it may then ftand very well with ftrength 
and foundnefs of reafon, thus to anfwer. Hooker. 

To Strength, v, a. To (Lengthen. Not ufed. 

Edward’s happy-order’d reign, moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty fpirits, to ftrength his ftaie. Daniel. 
To Strengthen, v. a. [from ftrength.] 

1. To make ftrong. 

2. To confirm; to eftablifh. 

Let us rife up and build : fo they ftrengthened their hands for 
this work. Nek. ii. ib. 

Authority is by nothing fo much ftrengthened and confirmed 
as by cuftom ; for no man eaiily diftrufts the things which he 
and all men have been always bred up to. Temple. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine infpire. 

And blefs your critick? with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft, 

With warmth gives fentcnce, yet is always juft 5 
Whofe own example ftrengthens all his laws. 

And is hinffelf that great fublime he draws. Pope . 

3. To animate; to fix in refolution. 

Charge Jofliua, and encourage him and ftrengthen him. Deuti 

4. To make to increafe in power or fecurity. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobharn, and the reft. 

With powerful poWcy ftrcnglbcn themfelves. Shakefp. H. VI. 
They fought the ftrengthening of the heathen*. 1 Mac. vi« 
To Strengthen, v.n. lY grow ftrong. 

Oh men for flatt’ry and deceit renown’d 1 
Thus when y’ are young ye learn it all like him, 

’Till as your years increafe, that ftrengthens too, 

T’ undo poor maids. Otway’s Orphan. 

Stre'ngthener. 7 n. f. [from ftrengthen: by contraction 
Stre'ngti-iner. 5 ftrengthner, ] 

1. That which gives ftrength; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great ftrengthner of the ftomach upon decays of 
appetite or indigeftion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengthened add to the bulk and firmnefs o£ 

thefolids: cordials are fuch as drive on the vital aCtLons; but 
tbefe fuch as confirm the ftamkia. Quincy. 

Strf/ngthlf.ss. adj. [from ftrength ] 

1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ftrength. 

Yet are thefe feet, who fefrengthlefs ftay is numb. 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Shakefp. Plenry VI. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrcngthlefs hinges, buckle under lifej 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakef Plenry IV. 

2. Wanting potency ; weak. Ufed of liquours. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet fubtile and 
pungent, which may be called fpirit; or elfe ftrengthlefs or in- 
lipid, which may be named phlegm. Boyle. 

SI RE'NUOUS. adji. [ftrenuus, Latin.] 

1. Brave; bold; aCtive; valiant. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 

Bondage with eafe than Jtreruous liberty. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

2. Zealous; vehement. 

Fie refolves to be ftrenuous for talcing off the teft, againft 
the maxims of all wife Chriftian governments, which always 
had fome eftablifhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 
others. . ' Swift to Pope . 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been ftrenuous 


againft the church and crown. 


Swift. 


Strenuously, adv. [from ftrenuous.] 

1. Vigoroufly; actively. 

Many can ufe both hands, yet will there divers remain that 
can ftrenuoufy make ufe of neither. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Zcaloufly; vehemently ; with ardour. 

. Writers difpute ftrenuoufy for the liberty of conference, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 
h.gh church. Swifu 

Stre ferous. adj. [ftrepo, Latin.] Loud; noify. 

Porta conceives, becaufe in a ftreperous eruption it rifeth 
againft fire, it doth therefore refill lightning. Brown. 

, 2 5 lv Stress. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Str Ess. n.f. [yrece, Saxon, violence*, or from diftrefs .] 

T. Importance; important part. 

A body may as well lay too little as too much ftrefs upon a 
dream ; but the lefs we heed them the better. V Eft range. 

The J'trcfs of the fable lies upon the* hazard of having a 
numerous flock of children. L'Eftrangc. 

This, on which the great ftrefs of the bufinefs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fufficient. Locke. 

Confider how great a ftrejs he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earneftly he recommended it. Atterbury. 

2. Violencej force, either a&ing or differed. 

By Jlrefs of weather driv’n, 

At laft they landed. Dry den s Mn. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they muft not be put to a ftrefs beyond their ftrength. Locke. 
To Stress, v. a. [Evidently from diftrefs.] To diftrefs; to 
put to hardfhips or difficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the Jtreffed plight 
Of this fad realm. Fairy ffucen. 

To STRETCH. v. a. [ytpecan, Saxon; Jirecken , Dutch.] 

1. To extend ; to fpread out to a diftance. 

The fir etching out of his wings (hall fill the breadth of thy 
land. If viii. 8. 

Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecctus vii. 32. 

Take thy rod, and flretch out thine hand. Ex. vii. 19. 

2. To elongate, or ft rain to a greater fpace. 

3. To expand ; to difplay. 

Leviathan on the deep. 

Stretch'd like a promontory, deeps. Milton. 

What more likely to flretch forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotfon. 

4. To ftrain to the utmoft. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak. 

Would flretch thy fpirits up into the air. Shak. K. Lear. 

5. To make tenfe. 

So the flretch'd cord the fkackl’d dancer tries. Smith, 

6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to flretch a text. 
To Stretch, v. n. 

1. To be extended. 

Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance flretch unto 
it. Whitgifte. 

A third is like the former : a fourth ? ftart eye! 

What! will the line flretch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shak, 
This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 

And flretch'd out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. Cowley. 
Your dungeon fir etching far and wide beneath. Milton. 

2. To bear extenfion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
becaufe it would ftretch and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 

3. To fally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the moft probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to ftretch ? Gov. Tongue. 
Stretch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extenfion; reach; occupation of more fpace. 

At all her ftretch her little wings (he fpread. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 
To print a kifs. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Difruption, as ftrong as they are, the bones would be in 
fome danger of, upon a great and fudden ftretch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Force of body extended. 

He thought to fwim the ftormy main. 

By ftretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. Dryden's/En. 

3. Effort; ftruggle : from the a& of running. 

Thofe put a lawful authority upon the ftretch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. L Eftrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible ftretchcs towards the 
South, to gain the faftneffes of Prefton. Adctifon 

4. Utmoft extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmoft ftretch, can fignify no more than 
that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atterbury. 

5. Utmoft reach of power. 

This is the utmoft ftretch that nature can, 

And all beyond is fulfome, falfe, and vain. Granville-. 
Stre'tcher. n.f. [from ftretch.] 

1. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 

Tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches with th eftretcher 
only. Moxon. 

2. The timber againft which the rower plants his feet. 

This fiery fpeech inflames his fearful friends. 

They tug at ev’ry oar, and ev’ry ftretcher bends. Dryden. 
To STREW, v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubtful: 
it is generally written ftrew , and I have followed cuftom \ but 
Skinner likewife propofes ftrow , and Junius writes ftraw. 
Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan, Gothick; ftroyen, Dutch; ycpeapian, Sax. 
ftrawen , German ; ftroer , Danifh. Perhaps flrow is beft, being 
that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation.] 

I. To fpread by being fcartered. 

The fnow which does the top of Pindus ftrew , 

Did never whiter (hew. Spenfer. 


Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 

The birds of heav’n (hall vindicate their grain. p r 

2. To fpread by (battering. C 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, fweetmaiff 
And not have ftrew'd thy grave. Lkcrkcf. /L,;, 

Here be tears of perfect moan, ' tj 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; ; ‘ ,; 

And fome flowers and fome bays, . , 

For thy herfe, to ft mu the ways. jr, •; 

3. To leaner loofely. ' f 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, 
ftrawed it upon the water, and made Ifrael drink cf it. 

With furies and nocturnal orgies fir’d, 

Whom cv’n the iavage beads had fpar d, they kill’d 
And ftrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden 
Stre'wment. n.f. [from ftrew.] Any thing flattered iii 
decoration. 

Her death was doubtful.— For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her* 

Yet here (lie is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden Jlrewments , and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shake/. Hml<t. 

STRIPE. n.f. [Latin.] In natural hiftory, the final! chan¬ 
nels in the (hells of cockles and flallops. 

The fait, leifurely permitted to (hoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did (hoot into more fair cryflalline 
pies , than thofe that were gained out of the remaining part 
of the fame liquor by a more hafty evaporation. Bode. 

Stri'ate. ladj. [from fries, Latin; pie, French.] Formed 
Stri'ated. ) in Arize. 

Thefe effluviums fly by Jlriated atoms and winding par¬ 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by dreams attrafled 
from either pole unto the equator. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a Idler vortex, whofe axis ff ill kept the fame 
pofture, by reafon of the flriate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paflages, but only in this dire&ion. Ray. 

Cryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, (hews, if 
broke, a flriated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. JVcodw. 
SirPature. n.f [from fries -,ftrieure, Fr.] Difpofition of ftriae. 
Parts of tuberous haematitse (hew feveral varieties in the 
crufts, ft nature, and texture of the body. Woodward. 

Strick. n.f [rf ? A***, Latin.] A bird of bad omen. 

The ill fac’d owl, death’s dreadful mefienger, 

The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 

The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful frick , ftiil waiting on the bier. Fairy Quern. 
Stricken. The ancient participle of flrike. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the (form, 
as they thought it beft with ftricken fails to yield to be go¬ 
verned by it. Sidney. 

That (hall I fhew, as fure as hound 
The ftricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. Fjh 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well ftricken in age. Gen. 
With blindnefs were thefe ftricken. JVifd. xix. j/* 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controversy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, wticn 
Parker was ftricken into the mouth at the firft courfe. haem. 

Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power than any 
other fubjeeft in Ireland, yet was he fo far ftricken \nywhf 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. . rf !f 
StrFckle, or Slricklefs, or Stritchel. n.f. Fhatwhicyn es 
the corn to level it with the bufliel. jiinjum h 

STRICT, adj. ijtriSius , Latin.] 

1. Exad; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 

Thou’lt fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping piftejl watch. 

As legions in the field their front difplay, 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, _ 
Strift to their figure, though in wider fpace. 1 

He checks the bold defign ; 

And rules as ftridt his labour’d works confine, ^ 

As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 

2. Severe; rigorous; not mild ; not indulgent. 

Implore her, in my voice, that (he make tie ^ 

To the /trie deputy/ Shake/. M*/"#**' 

Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 
Inextricable, or /trill neceffity beginning. 

If a ftrifi hand be kept over children fro (r ° u p, the 
they will in that age be tradable; and if, as they rrC ft r aints 
rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, or 

will increafe their love. 

Numa the rites of ftrifi religion knew; 

On ev’ry altar laid the incenfe due. 

3. Confined; not extenfive. 

As they took the compafs of their 
larger, fo their dealings were more or lets mo <- 

4. Clofe; tight. . 

Theeod, with fpeedy pace, p r p. 

Juft thought to"(train her in a jiridl embrace. Thfl 


Prior. 


imilfion 
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The to, noofe performed jts office, and with maftg 
ligature fqueczcd the blood into his (ace. 

* ^ow fine or »* according t 

' nf the air. , . n 

Stri'ctly. adv. [from firing 

«*** - °-v«? 

f tr M fo called, but the whole mafs oi liquid bodies. Bin 1 . 

Charge him ftridily . 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleafure Dryden. 

R f e dlfcharge <1 thy place, fet before thee the bed ex¬ 
amples; and after a time fet before thee thine own, an I exa- 
mine thvfelf ftriilh whether thou didft not beft at firft. Baca . 

God may with the greateft juftic e/iridly require endeavours 
from us, and without any liiconfiltency with his goodne s 
nflift penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers s Sermons. 

A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if fome 
of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, ftndll) fol 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. Swijt. 

u Clofely; with tenfenefs. 

Strictness, n.f [UomftriSi] # . 

t Exa&nefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity. 

I could not~grant too much or diftruft too little to men, 
that pretended Angular piety and religious ftridlnefs. K. Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though 111 
the ftridlnefs of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden. 
Who were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, but fuch as 

performed his revealed will at an higher rate of ftrictnejs than 

ff /i ? South. 

the reft r .,,111 

Though m ftridlnefs our Saviour might have pleaded exemp¬ 
tion from°the Jewifh tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. Rogers. 

2 . Severity; rigour. 

Thefe commiffioners proceeded with fuch ftridlnefs and (eve- 
rity as did much obfeure the king s mercy. Bacon s Men. VII. 

3. Clofenefs ; tightnefs; not laxity. 

Structure, n.f [from Jtridlura, Latin, a fpark.] 

1. A ftroke ; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paffive ftridlures, or fignatures of that wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheft reafon. Hale. 

2. Contraction; clofure by contra&ion. 

As long as there is thirft, with a free pafiage by urine, and 
ftridture of the veffels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbuthnot. 

3. A flight touch upon a fubje£t; not a fet difeourfe. 

Stride, n.f [ytpaebe, Saxon.] A long ftep; a ftep taken 

with great violence; a wide divarication of the legs. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy. 

With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride. Shakef. Merchant of Ymice. 

The monfter moved on with horrid \Jlrides. Milton. 

Her voice theatrically loud. 

And mafculine her ftride. Swift. 

To Stride, v. n. prefer. / ftrode or find, part. paff. Jl ridden. 
[from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long fteps. 

Mars in the middle of the (hining (hield 
Is grav’d, and Jtrides along the liquid field. Dryden; 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray. 

The brethren cry’d, and inftant ftrode aw^ay. Pope. 

2. To (land with the legs far from each other. 

To Stride, v. a. To pafs by a ftep. 

See him Jlride 

Vallies wide. Arbuthnot. 

Stri'dulous. adj. [ftridulus, Latin ] Making a fmall noife. 

It arifes from a (mail and ftridulous noife, which, being 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. Brown. 

Strife, n. f [from ftrive ] 

1. Contention; conteft ; difeord. 

I and my people were at great ftrife with the children of 
Ammon. Jndg. xii. 2. 

Some preach Chrift even of envy and ftrife , and fome of 
good-will. Phil. i. 1 5. 

He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about queftions 
and ftrife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d a ftrife above 
Betv.-ixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She granting firft, had right of time to plead ; 

But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden . 

2. Oppofition of nature or appearance; contrariety; contraft. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

How paffion’s well accorded frife 
Makes all the harmony of life. Johnfcn. 

Stri'feful. adj. ftrife and full. ] Contentious; difeordant. 
Th’ ape was ftrifeful and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and moft covetous. Hubberd's Tale. 
I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
Jlrifeful heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chaos, 
we are fallen. ^ * - * 


STR 

Stri'cMENT. n.f. [Jirigmentum, from,firings, Lat to fc rape.] 

and fudorous adhefions from 

vdnds. acknowledge that nothing proceeded horn go 

Brown s Vulgar L. ri w s. 


mens hands, ackziowiedj 

T o"s nUKE d Tn. 1 prefer I/truck or ftrook ; part, paff Jim k, 
fluff ftricken. [apprean, Saxon ; ft, euh. n, German; 

ftrykia, Iftandick ■, Jtricker, Damflt.] 

1 Vo aa upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while Iftrutk 

The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleofat. 

We will deliver you the caufe. 

Why I, that did love ’Ciefar when I ftruck him. 

Proceeded thus. Ohake/p. JuUus Cafar. 

But wail his fall, whom I myfelf ftruck down. Shak. Mad. 

2. To dalh ; to throw by a quick motion. 

The blood Jirike on the two fide-pofts. ' 

3. To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 

The Windfor bell hath ftruck twelve. SbaMp. 

A judicious friend moderates the purfu.t, gives the fi na 
for aaion, preftes the advantage, and 

minute. J 

. 'Po ftamo; to imprefs. • , 

4 ' The memory in fome men is very tenacious; but yet there 

feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thole 
which are ftruck deepeft, and in minds the moft retentive. Loc. 

c. To puniih; to affiidft. . ( 

To punifh the juft is not good, nor to Jirike princes for 
. r Prov. xvu. 20. 

6. To contraS; to lower; to vale. It is only ufed in the phrafes 

to flrike fail, or to Jirike a flag. 

How many nobles then would hold their places. 

That muft flrike fail to fpirits of vile fort 1 Shakef. FL. IV. 
To this all differing paffions and interefts ihouldpikejail, 
and like fwelling ttreams, running different courfes, fhould 
yet all make hafte into the fea of common fafety. Temp.e. 

They Jirike fail where they know they (haJl be maftered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end, 1 

Strike fail, and haft’ning to the harbour tend, > 

My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. Dryden. } 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion. 

The reft, puck with horror flood, 

To fee their leader cover’d o’er with blood. Waller. 

JackStraw at London-ftone, with all his rout, , 
Struck not the city with fo loud a (hout. Dryden. 

His virtues render our affembly awful. 

They pike with fomething like religious fear. Addif Cato. 

Did’ft thou but view him right, (hould’ft fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, ana crimes 
That pike my foul with horror but to name them. Addif on. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be¬ 
fore, but we are immediately puck with the idea of a proud. 


a referved, an affable or a good natured man. 


Addifo 


'on. 


Dr. Maine. 


• -wav. > ^ — t .) ^ 

Nice works of art Jirike and furprife us moft upon the firft 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
we wonder. Atterbury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheft rate. 

Born where heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate ; 

In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, 

They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders flrike . Pope. 

8. [Faedusferire.] To make a bargain. 

Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er again 
The facred names of fops and beaus profane: 

■ Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I fwear, 

As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden. 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Paft enmities; to Jirike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton; 

9. To produce by a fudden action. 

The court paved, Jlriketh up a great heat in fummer, and 
much cold in winter. Bacon. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She flrikes an univerfal peace through fea and land. Milton. 
Take my caduceus ! 

With this the infernal ghofts I can command. 

And Jirike a terror through the Stygian ftrand. Dryden. 

10. To affedt fuddenly in any particular manner. 

When verfes cannot be underftood, nor a man’s good wit 
feconded with the forward child underftanding ; it flrikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakefp. 
Strike her young hones. 

Ye taking airs, with Jamenefs. Shaiefpearc • 

He that is Jlricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. Shakefpeare . 

So ceas’d the rival, crew, when Purcell came, 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d. Dryden. 

Humility difarms envy, and flrikes it dead. Collier. 

Then do not flrike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life. AJdfons Cato. 

11. T« 
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11. To caufe to found by blows. With up only emphatical. 
The drums prefently friking up a march, they plucked up 

their enfigns, and forward they go. Knolles. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int’reft, and our being here. Shakefpeare. 

12. To forge; to mint. 

Some very rare coins Jhuck of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conftantine fent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 

13. It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad¬ 
vanced in years. 

The king 

Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well /truck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakefpeare. 

14. To Strike off. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shall be /ruck off. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I fhall in a more convenient time 

Strike off this fcore of abfence. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Afk mens opinions: Scoto now fhall tell 
How trade encreafes, and the world goes well : 

Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun. 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To Strike off. To feparate as by a blow. 

Germany had fricken off tnat which appeared corrupt in 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; but feemed neverthelefs 
in difeipline ftill to retain therewith great conformity, Hooker. 

They followed fo faft that they overtook him, and with¬ 
out further delay /ruck off his head. Knolles. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who froke off his head. ' Haktwell. 

A mafs of water would be quite /ruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

16. To Strike out. To produce by collifion. 

My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires ; 

My manhood long milled by wand’ring Ares, 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 
My prid e/ruck out new fparkles of her own. Dryden. 

17. To Strike out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might /rile out great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded lift, 
with more fafety attempt their reafons. Brown. 

To methodize is as neceflary as to /rike out. Pope. 

18. To Strike^/. To bring to light. 

J9, To Strike out. To form at once by a quick effort. 
Whether thy hand jlrike out fome free defign. 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line. 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mafs. 

And from the canvafs call the mimick face. pope. 

To Strike, v. n , 

1. To make a blow. 

I in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not And death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he /ruck. Shakefpeare’s Cyriibeline. 

It pleafed the king 

To Strike at me upon his mifconftruclion; 

When he tript me behind. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

He wither’d all their ftrength before he /rook. Dryden. 

2 . To collide; to clalh. 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it fhall /rike fo many times againft the fide of the glafs, 
and no more. Bacon’s Natural Hjlory. 

3. To a£t by repeated percufllon. 

Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready. 

She /rike upon the bell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thofc antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubjeils hearts their firings; 

On which with fo divine a hand they /rook, 

Confent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 

4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer. 

Caefar, ’tis /rucken eight. Shakefpeare. 

Deep thoughts will often fufpend the fenfes fo far, that about 
a man clocks may /rike and bells ring, which he takes no no¬ 
tice of. Grew. 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names? 

Arm, arm, my name ; a puny fubjedl Jlrikes 

At thy great glory. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

When by their deAgning leaders taught 
To /rike at power, which for themfelves they fought: 

The vulgar gull’d into rebellion arm’d, 

Their blood to adlion by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 

6 . To a£l by external influx. . 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from f.riking on it, and its colours vanifh. Locke. 

7. To found with blows. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum /ruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shakefpeare. 

S. To be dafhed upon fhallows ; to be ftranded. 

The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, /ruck upon a 
faod, and there ftuck faft. Knolles. 
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9. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or naflinn n •; 
through the obfeurity of the poem : any of thefifeffeM 
fent liking, but not a lafting admiration. V 1 P re ' 

10. 'Fo pay homage, as by lowering the fail. r ^ m% 

We fee the wind At fore upon our fails* 

And yet w e/rike not, but fecurely periih* Siahi*. 

I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow, ' JP iQr ^ 

And with the other fling it at thy face. 

Than bear fo low a fail, to /rike to thee. RUl.a, 

The intereft of our kingdom is ready to fir ike to thar^f 

your pooreft fiihing towns: it is hard you will not accent cZ 
fervices. * . ” 

1 r. To be put by fome fudden a& or motion into anv 

break forth. ; k * t0 

It/ruck on a fudden into fuch reputation, that it (corns am, 
longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of the Ton* , 

12. To Strike in zvith. To conform; to fuit itfelf tow* 
join with at once. 1 5 t0 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, fliould f rown 
youth into fobriety, imitate and /rike in with them and 
are^ really vitious that they may be thought youn^. South 

hc 7 catch at ev ery fhadow of relief, /rike in at a venture 
tvtth the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta¬ 
ken off, care not who be the chapman. AW~ 

The cares or pleafures of the world /rike in with everv 
thought. fjj-r y 

He immediately /ruck in with them, but deferibed this 
march to the temple with fo much horrour, that he fhivered 
every joint. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

1 3 * 1 0 strike out. To fpread or rove ; to make a fudden ex- 
cur Aon. 

In this plain was the laft general rendezvous of mankind * 
and from thence they were broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the feveral fucceflive generations, like the waves of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and friking out farther and 
farther upon the land. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When a great man /trikes out into a fudden irregularity, he 
needs not queftion the refpecl of a retinue. Collier of Popularity. 

Strike. n.f A bufhel; a dry meafure of capacity. 

Wing, cartnave and bufhel, peck, Jlrike ready at hand. 

Puffer’s Hu.bandry. 

Stri'keblock. n.f. Isa plane fnorter than the jointer, ha¬ 
ving its foie made exa&ly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the 
fhooting of a fhort joint. Moxon’s MechanicalExercife. 

Stri'ker. n.f. [from /rike .] Gne that ftrikes 

A bifhop then muft be blamelefs, not given to wine, no 
friker. . . iTm. iii. 3. 

He thought with his ftaff to have ftruck the friker. Sandy;. 
"J h tfriker muft be denfe, and in its heft velocity. Digby. 

Striking, part. adj. [from /rike .] Affecting ; furprifmg. 

SIRING, n.f, [prjung, Saxon; freng, German and Danilh; 
Jlringhe Dutch ; fringo, Latin.] 

1. A flenderrope; a fmallcord; any flender and flexible band; 
a riband ; any thing tied. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, mull be 
conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
/ring touches the upper. Wilkins’s Dedaluu 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myftick /ring, 

T hat makes the knight companion to the king. Prior, 

2 . A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their priefts pray by their beads, having a / ring with a 
hundred of nutfhels upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stilling feet. 

3. Any fet of things filed on a line. 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, 2nd 
intend to make a / ring of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4. The chord of a mufical inftrument. 

The /ring that jars 

When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to the fenfe. 

With pleafure feels the mailer’s flying fingers. 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. 
By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
/ring -inftrument that feems comparable to our violins. Addif 

5. A fmall fibre. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little /ring into the water, h(*n 
the bottom. Bacon. 

In'pulling broom up, the leaf !/ rings left behind will grow. 

Mortimer’s Kujhndry. 

6 . A nerve ; a tendon. 

The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiflant, and the /rings of life 

Began to crack: Shakefpt are’s King Dau 

The /ring of his tongue loofed. Mark xxvii. 35 * 

7. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arre'- 3 
upon the /ring. Pfatm xi. 2 * 

8. Any concatenation or feries, as a firing of propo/tions.. 

9. To have ttuo Strings to the how. To have two views ^ 
two expedients; to have double advantage, or doub.e ec 
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No lover has that pow’r 
T’ enforce a defperate amour. 

As he that has two firings to’s bow. 

And burns for love and money too. Hudib 

To String, v. a. Preterite I/rung, part, pa K./rung. [fl 

the noun.] . 

, To furnifh with firings. 

Has not wife nature /rung the legs and feet 
With firmed nerves, defign’d to walk the ftreet ? Gay. 
To put a {fringed inftrument in tune. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp has /rung. 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 

v To file on a firing. 

J Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exadt; 
and therefore chufeto throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the re4der, rather than be at the pains of fringing them. Spett. 
a. To make tenfe. 

Toil /rung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 
Stringed! a dj' [from /ring.] Having firings; produced by 
firings. 

Praife him with fringed inftruments and organs. P/ahns. 

Divinely vvarbl’d voice, 

Anfwering the /ringed noife. 

As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Milton. 

Stringent, adj. [firingens, Latin.] Binding; contracting. 
Stri'nchalt. n.f. [/ring and halt.] 

Stringhalt is a hidden twitching and fnatching up of the 
hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, or an in¬ 
voluntary or convuliive motion of the mufcles that extend or 
bend the hough. Farrier’s Dipt. 

Stri'ngless. adj. [from /ring.] Having no firings. 

Nothing; all is faid ; 

|Iis tongue is now a fringlef inftrument, 

Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Shakefpeare. 
StrPngy. adj. [from /ring.] Fibrous; confifting of fmall 

threads. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the fmall fringy parts of roots 
fpread out in a round fiat form. Grew. 

To STRIP, v.a. [/reopen, Dutch; beptjupte, ftripped, Sax.] 

1. To make naked ; to deprive of covering. 

They began to /rip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them. Sidney. 

They fript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 

Scarce credible it is how foon they were fript and laid na¬ 
ked on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber frip’df them of their robes. Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and /rip your 
mailer that gives you food. L’E/range. 

A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 

That fript them bare. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

He faw a beauteous maid \ 

With hair difhevel’d, iffuing through the fhade, 

Stript of her cloaths. " Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 

"W ithout controul to /rip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 

The bride was put in form to bed; 

He foWovfAjlript. Swift, 

2. To deprive; to diveil. 

The apoftle in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underftand that thofe are even ti e loweft of things 
neceffary, that if we fhould be fript of all thefe things, with¬ 
out whichwe might poflibly be, yet thefe muft be left. Hooker. 

We f rip and diveft ourfelves of our own will, and give our- 
lelves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
ripped of thofe fpecifick differences we give them. Locke 
Unewoffid imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
Dleiied witn cafe and affluence, not of one juft/n/;/ of all thofe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeft mi feries; and now fit¬ 
ting naked upon a dungjbil. AtterPury. 

3 ’ ® r °o j to plunder ; to pillage. 

n r - h h , at wh i ch la ys a man open to an enemy, and that which 

that nr ° f M fn r n A et * ua,lir attacks him in a11 thofe interefts 
the h C ca P able 0[ bem g vveakned by the one and fupported by 

4 - To pel'; to decorticate. S ‘ r ™ m - 

thev arinffT 0r , dricd flocks be ifi r 'PP‘ d into fmall ftraws, 
ways than “rh f a " d ° ther eleae n«, no other 

5 • To deprive of alh * °‘ r) ’ e ' Brown ’ s V“/gar Errours. 

lie'down f r e th f0nd i eafy n fathers >'> themfelves before they 

upon their fon^ l °' 1S T P ’ ^ fett ' e their whole eftat « 

requitp,! J-S , ’ ’ aS '! 110t bce " <cen that the father has been 
T4 u «ted with bego-arv ? c o 

6 - f 0 take off covennl * South s Sermm r. 

He fript ofF his cloaths. , o 

and to behold and’? outwa r<i difguife of thingt 

judge of them m their own nature. TV,Ms. 


7. 1 0 caft off. 

His unkindnefs 

That /rift her from his benedidtion, turn’d her 

To foreign cufua'ties, gave her dear rights 

To her doghearted daughters: thefe things fling him. Shake/. 

8 . To feparate from fomething adhefive or connecled. 

Amongft men who examine not fcrupuloufiy their own ideas, 
and /rip them not from the marks men ufe for them, hut 
confound them with words, there muft be endlefs difpute. 

Locke. 

Strip, n.f. [Probably for/ripe.] A narrow Hired. 

Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning, and 
only a / rip of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 

To Stripe, v.a. [ frepen, Dutch.] 1 o variegate with lines 
of different colours. 

Stripe, n.f. [frepe, Dutch.] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This feems to be the original 
notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of feverai ftr-pes. Bacon. 

2 . A fhred of a different colour. 

One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 
long/ripe fowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Aruuth. 

3. A weal; or difcolouration made by a Jafh or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious Jlripcs. Thonfn. 

4. A blow; a lafh. 

A body cannot be fo torn with fripes, as a mind with re¬ 
membrance of wicked adlions. Hayward. 

To thofe that are yet within the reach of xBofiripes and 
reproofs of their own confcience; I would addrefs that they 
would not feek to remove themfelves from that wholfome 
difeipline. * Decay of Piety. 

StrFpling. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth ; one 
in the ftate of adolefcence. 

’Thwart the lane. 

He, with two friplings, lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughier. 

Made good the paffage. Shakefpeare s Cymbe!inc» 

Now a /tripling cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth finil’d cceleftial. Milton s Paradi/e Loff ; 

Compofitions on any important fubjedls are not matters to 
be wrung from poor ftriplings, like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 

As when youngftriplings whip the top for fport. 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court; 

The wooden engine whirls. Dryden’s JEncid. 

As every particular member of the body is nourifhed with 
a feveral qualified juice, fo children and ftriplings, old men and 
young men muft have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Aiimemts. 

T o STRIVE, v.n. Preterite I /rove, anciently / /rived-, part, 
paff. Jlrroen. [freven, Dutch ; ef river, French.] 

1. 1 o ftruggle; to labour ; to make an effort. 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by working 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker 

Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to affect the like 
commendations, and fo /rive to the like deferts. Spen/er. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I /rived to preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 

2. To conteft; to contend ; to ftruggle in oppofition to another: 
with again/ or with before the perfon oppofed. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shakefpeare. 

I hou art caught, becaufe thou haft Jtriven againft the Lord. 

Jer. 1.2a. 

Strive for the truth unto death. Ecclus iv. 28. 

Why doft thou ftrive againft him ? Job xxxiii. 13. 

Charge them that they ftrive not about words to no profit* 

2 Tim. ii. 14. 

A.void contentions and ftrivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 

1 his is only warrantable confliA for the trial of our faith ; 
fo that th tfe ftrivings are not a contending with fu peri Or powers. 

L’ E/range. 

Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, who 
can fave or deftroy him who f rives with his Maker. Tillctfon. 

Now private pity ftrove with publick hate, 

Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denham. 

If inteftine broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire ftrive, 

I he vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 

3. To vie ; to be comparable to; to emulate ; to contend in ex¬ 
cellence. 

Nor that fweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 
Of Eden/zW. Milton's Farad. Lo/. 

1 river n.f [from ftrive.] One who labours; one who 
contends. 

ql W A ‘" in , ftrumen: by glafs makers. Valley. 

or S.troo.. O'4 preterite oif/rlke, now common!v//>imt. 

2^ JL 
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He hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew who 

Jiroke him. Sidney. 

Stroke, n.f [from ft took , the preterite of ftrike ] 

1. A blow; a knock; a fudden act of one body upon another. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Jtroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow falter, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. A hoftile blow. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shahfpcare. 

He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
ftriking fir oh. Bacon. 

His white-man’d {feeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 

He chear’d to courage with a gentle Jiroke , 

Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And rifing, (hook his lance in aft to throw. Dryden: 

Both were of fhining {feel, and wrought fo pure, 

As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair Jiroke at them, though my pen¬ 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3-. A fudden difeafe or afflidtion. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

4. The found of the clock. 

What is’t o’clock ?— 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

5. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lafting as thofe colours may they thine ! 

Free as thy froke , yet faultlefs as thy line. Pope. 

6. A touch; a mafterly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable firoke of 
good breeding, to compliment the reader. L'Efirange. 

The boldeft frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moft 
delight the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent war, by for¬ 
cing, into the fervice of the confederates, an army that was 
raifed againft them, he will give one of the fmiQKmg ftrokes to 
it, and help to conclude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdidt more puts me in poffeffion of my eflate, I que- 
Ition not but you will give it the hmftnng jiroke. Arbuthnot. 

Ifiodore’s collection was the great and bold froke , which 
in its main parts has been difeovered to be an impudent for¬ 
gery. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

7. An effect fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 

8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for inftruction of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal Jiroke in divers facul¬ 
ties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams, 
thofe that are diaphanous refract them too, and that refraction 
has fuch a Jiroke in the produdtion of colours, generated by 
the trajection of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 
rainbow through divers other tranfparent bodies. Boyle. 

He has a great Jiroke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
them. Dryden. 

The fubtile effluvia of the male feed have the greateft Jiroke 
in generation. Ray. 

To Stroke, v. a. [ ycjiacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way ofkindnefs or endear¬ 
ment ; tofooth. 

Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With ftroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 

The fenior weaned, his younger {hall teach, 

More ftroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tuftr. 

Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 

One doth not ftroke me, nor the other ftrike. Ben. Johnf. 
He fet forth a proclamation ftroaking the people with fair 
promifes, and humouring them with invedtives againft the 
king and government. Bacon. 

He dry’d the falling drop'', and yet more kind, 

He ftrok'd her cheeks. Dryden. 

Come, let us pradhfe death, 

Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden . 

She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle beaft, and forA\y ftroak'd his head. Addifon. 

1. To rub gently in one direction. 

When the big-udder ! d cows with patience ftand, 
Waiting the ftrokings of the damfel’s hand. Gay. 

To STROLL, v.n. To wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 


a vagrant. 


She’s mine, and thine, and ftrolling up and down. Granv. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butler ft roll'd abroad. Pope. 

Thefe mothers ftrole , to beg fuftenance for their helplefs in¬ 
fants. Swift. 

Stro'ller. n.f. [from ftroll.] A vagrant; a wanderer ; a va¬ 
gabond. 

Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 

Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To a fmall village down in Kent; 
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Where, in the ftrailers canting ftrain. 

They begg’d from door to door in vain. 

The men of pleafure, who never go to churrl r 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor Jtr.Uers they 0^. ? Cir 
in the ftreets. ; en °bferve 

Strond. n.f. [from grand.] The beach; the b,„i. 
water. ' K °‘ the 

So looks they !rond whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs d ufurpation. Sbak,A • r, 
STRONG, adj. [prang;, Saxon.J K fP ea *esH.Vf % 

1. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of body. 

Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and ft- * 

That nothing may fuftain his furious force ’^ 

He caft him down to ground, and all alona 
Drew him through dirt and mire. f ■ 6) 

The ftrong. wing’d Mercury fhould fetch theeTo ' 
Am fet t ee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare's Ant. ar,dcL mr 
I hat our oxen may be fir ong t0 labour. P,,/ „ ? tra ' 

The Marfian and Sabellian race, * J ' Xlv *‘4* 

Strong limb’d and {tout. n 

Ories the ftrong to greater ftrength muft yield • 

He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. ' ’ n , 

2. Fortified; fecure from attack. r )uen. 

Within Troy’s jlrong immures 
The raviih’d 1 Helen with wanton Paris deeps. Sbakk, m 
An army of Engl.Ih engaged in the midft, between an arm 
of a greater number, frelh and in vigour on the one fide and 
a town Jlrong in fortification, and ftrong in men on the other. 

T , Bacon's War with Spoh'j. 

It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably it 
is all truth: fuch caftles in the air will be as Jlrong hold’ of 
truth as the demonftrations of Euclid. 6 i,,i. 

3. Powerful ; mighty. 

While there was war between the houfes of Saul and David 
Abner made himfel f Jtrong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. b. 

The merchant-adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underlet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 

Bam. 

I hofe that are ftrong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. . Addijon. 

The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong , are induced to 
proclaim war againft that which ruins them; and the ftrong 
by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs 
as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 

4. Supplied with forces. 

When he was not fix and twenty ftrong , 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 

My father gave him welcome to the {hore. Shak. Hen. IV. 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and feven 
thoufand ftrong. Bacon. 

In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties ftrong. Ticked. 

5. Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor being found and ftrong in conflitution, 
than a rich man afflidted in his body. Ecclus xxx. 14. 

6. Forcibly adting in the imagination. 

This is one of the flrongefl examples of a perfonation that 
ever was. Bacon. 

7. Ardent; eager; pofitive ; zealous. 

Her mother, ever Jtrong againft that match,. 

And firm for dodtor Caius, hath appointed, 

That he (hall ftuiffle her away. Sbakefp. Mer. JVives of Wind. 
In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent perfons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both 
fides. _ Bacon. 

1 he knight is a much ftronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceflary for the keeping up his intereft. Add. 

8. Full; having any quality in a great degree; affe£hngthe 
fight or fmell forcibly. 

Add with Cecropian thyme ftrong- fcented centaury. Dryl. 
By mixing fuch powders we are not to expedt a Jlrong 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark* 
nefs, or from white and black, that is, a grey or dun, 01 ru - 
fet brown. ~ Newton's Optuks. 

Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and ftronger , bv one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 
reflexion. Nam* Op*- 

9. Potent; intoxicating. „ 

Get jtrong beer to rub your horfes heels. J 

10. Having a deep tindture ; affedting the tafte forcibly. 

Many of their propofitions favour very jtrong ot x 

leaven of innovations. 

11. Affedting the fmell powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is afps, and bafilifk and toad. 

Which makes him have lb jtrong a breath, tj.^ibrau 

Each night he ft inks 2 queen to death. * lU ^ 
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The heat of a human body, as it grows more intenfe, 
makes the urine fmell more ftrong. _ Arbuthnot. 

Hard of digeftion; not eafily nutrimental. 

* S{rdn g meat belongeth to them that are of full age. Heir. 

„ Furnilhed with abilities for any thing. 
s ‘ [ was Jtrcnger in prophecy than in cnticifm. Vrydcn. 

T * Valid; confirmed. 

Tn orocefs of time, an ungodly cuftom grown ftrong, was 
kept as a law. m/Jrnw.ib. 

Violent; vehement; forcible. ^ 

ly j n t he days of his flefli he offered up prayers, with ftrong 

ervino-and tears. Heb.v.y. 

The feriptures make deep and ftrong impreffions on the minds 
of men : and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli¬ 
gion atheiftical, fo in undemanding brutifti. J. Corbet, 

lb. Cogent; Conclufive. 

Meflengers 

Of ftrong prevail ment in unharden’d youth. Shakefpeare. 
What ftrong cries muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 

Produce your caufe; bring forth your ftrong reafons. JJa . 

17. Able ; fkilful; of great force of mind. 

‘ There is no Englifh foul 

Hose ftronger to direct you than yourlelf. 

If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 

Or but allay the fire of paffion. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

18. Firm; compadt; not foon broken. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 

Burft the ftrong nerves, and cradl’d the folid bone. Pope. 

19. Forcibly written; comprifing much meaning in few words. 
Strong fi , st ed. adj. [ftrong and ft ft.] Stronghanded. 

John, who was pretty ftrongfifted , gave him fuch a fqueeze 
as made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 

Stro'nchand. n.f. [ftrong and hand.] Force ; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defeend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thruft him out by 
ft rough and, being then unable to defend his right. Spenfer. 

They wanting land wherewith to fuftain their people, and 
the Tufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
to take what they needed by ftronghand. Raleigh. 

Strongly, adv. [from ftrong .J 

1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 

The colevvort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 
eth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. Bacon s NaturalHiJ'tory. 
The dazzling light 

Had flafh’d too Jlrongly on his aking fight. Addifon. 

Water impregnated with fait attenuates ftrongly. Arbuthnot. 
When the attention is Jtrongly fixed to any fubjedt, all that 
is faid concerning it makes a deeper impreflion. Watts. 

2. With ftrength; with firmnefs; in fuch a manner as to laft; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 

Great Dunfinatie he ftrongly fortifies. Shakefpeare. 

Let the foundations be ftrongly laid. Ezra vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

All thefe accufe him ftrongly. Shakefpeare. 

The ruinous confcquences of Wood’s patent have been 
ftrongly reprefented by both houfes. Swift. 

Stro'nc-water. n.f. [ftrong and water.] Diftilled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily ftrongwaters ; and ftrongivaters 
do readily pierce into metals and ftones: and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Strook. 1 he preterite of ftrike, ufed in poetry for ftruck. 

A fudden tempeft from the defart flew, 

With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew: 

'l hen whirling round, the quoins together ftrook . Sandys. 

That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like light’ning 

My blafted foul, and made me bow. » Waller. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook , 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 
Strophe, n.f. [ftrophe, Fr. ^og)-k.] Aftanza. 

Strove. The preterite of ftrive. 

Having quite loft the way,of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 

ToStrout. v.n. [ftrnjjen, German.] To fwell with an ap¬ 
pearance of greatnefs ; to walk with affedled dignity; to ftrut. 
This is commonly written firut, which feems more proper. 
FoStrout. v. a. To fwell out; to pufF out; to enlarge bv 
afredation. 

I will make a brief lift of the particulars in an hiftorical 
truth npwi feftrouted, nor made greater by language. Bacon, 
ootrow. v.n. [See to Strew.] 

I 0 fpread by being fcattered. 

Angel forms lay entranc’d, 
p fi' tc k as autumnal leaves thaty?m<; the brooks 
In Valombrofa. Milton's Paradife Ufl. 

" ^ 0 'P r ead by fcattering; to befprinklc. 

All the ground 

With fhiver’d armour ftroiun. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
q Ihepherds come, and ftrew with leaves the plain ; 

..uch funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryden. 

, y lta °fi er floats the ftanding water Jt> ow , 

■ u 1 Hones make bridges if it flow. Dryden. 
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3. To fpread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, and every 
place ftrow'd with beggars. Swift. 

4. To fcatter; to throw at random. 

Synah, can I tell thee more ? 

And of our ladies bowre ; 

But little need to firoiv my ftore s 

Suffice this hill of our. Bjenfer » 

The tree in ftorms 
The glad earth about her ftrows. 

With treafure from her yielding boughs* Waller « 

Poffeflion kept the beaten road. 

And gatherd all his brother ftrow'd. Swift, 

To Strowl. v. n. To range; to wander. [See StroLl ] 
’Tis fhe who nightly Jtrowls with launt’ring pace. Gay * 
To St roy. v. a. [For dejtroy.] 

Dig garden, J'troy mallow, now may you at eafe. Tujfer. 
Struck. The old preterite and participle paffive of ftrike. 

This meflage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief; 

Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden * 

In a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the'walks Jtruck from them. Speflator. 
High on his car Sefoftris ftruck my view. 

Whom feepter’d flaves in golden harnefs drew. Pope. 

Some to conceit alone their tafte confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. Pope * 

StruT'KEN. The old participle paffive of ftrike. 

Down fell theduke, his joints diffolv’d afundef. 

Blind with the light, and ftrucke?i dead with wonder. Fairft. 
All liquours ftrucken make round circles, and dafti. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they fat, as ftrucken mute. Milton. 

Structure [ flruEture , Yt./lrufiura, fromftruflu?) Latin.] 

1. Adi of building ; pradlice of building. 

His fon builds on, and never is content. 

Till the laft farthing is in J'truflure fpent. Dryden. 

2 . Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the Jtrufture and conftitution of the terraqueous 
globe, have not given fatisfadlion. Woodward. 

3. Edifice; building. 

Ecbatana her ftruRure vaft there fhews. 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 

High on a rock of ice the ftrutture lay. Pope: 

There ftands a ftrutture of majeftick frame. Popes 

Strude. or Strode, n. f. A ftock of breeding mares. Ba by. 
To Stru'ggle. v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To labour; to adt with effort. 

2 . To ftrive; to contend; to conteft. 

No man is guilty of an adt of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it; not without fome trouble from the ftrugghngs 
of the contrary habit, but ftill the thing was poffible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty fadtions, and, under the name of Papift: 
and Proteftant, ftruggled in her bowels with many various 
events. _ Temple. 

I repent, like fome defpairing wretch. 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 

Then pants, and ftruggles with the whirling waves j 
And catches every {lender reed to fave him. Smith. 

3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies or diftrefs. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, ftruggles ftill. 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

' I is wifdom to beware 

And better ftiun the bait, than ftruggle in the ftlare. Dryden. 
If men ftruggle through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. Speft. 
He ftruggling groans beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds. Thomfon. 

Struggle, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; effort. 

2. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only ftrove for the 
firft place in the prince’s favour, an honeft man might look 
upon th q ftruggle with indifference. ^Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural ftruggles 
for the chair, which have difturbed the peace of this erreat 

C *^ * Atterbury. 

3. Agonv ; tumultuous diftrefs. 

STRUMA, n.f. [Latin.] A glandular fwelling; the kind’s evil. 
A gentlewoman had a jtruma about the inftep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Strumous .adj. [from Jtruma] Having fwell ing in the elands* 
How to treat them when ftrumous, feirrhous, or cancerous. 

Stru'mpet. n.f. A whore; a proftitute. Of doubtful 
Strop. \rieux mot polUardtJe. Stuprum, Lat. Trtwux. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay. 

Hugg’d 
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Hugg’d and embraced by the Jtrumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth {he return, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the /trumpet wind. Shakefp. 

Ne’er could the /trumpet. 

With all her double vigour, art and nature. 

Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite. Shake/p. Mea/are for Mca/ure. 

If to preferve this velTel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful touch. 

Be not to be 2./trumpet, I am none. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
Common fame is as falfe and impudent as a common jtrnm- 

P et ' tt L'E/lrange. 

Honour had his due; 

Before the holy prieft my vows were ty’d: 

•• So came I not a Jtrumpet but a bride. * Dryden. 

T o Strumpet, v, a. I o make a w ho re ; to debauch . 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being /trumpeted by the contagion. Sbakcfpeare. 

Strung. The preterite and participle paffive of firing. 

The firung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To Strut, v. n. [firujfen , German.] 

1. To walk with affefted dignity; to l'well with ftatelinefs. 

Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we ftrut 
To our confufion. Sbakefpeare’s Ant, and Cleopatra. 

Does he not hold up his head and ftrut in his gait ? Sbake/p. 
7 hough thou ftrut and paint, 

Yet art thou both fhrunk up and old. Ben. Johnfon. 

The falfe fyren 

Struts on th waves, and fhews the brute below. Dryden. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and firuts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 

2. To fwell; to protuberate. 

The goats with Jtrutting dugs lhall homeward fpeed. Dryd. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 

The bellying canvafs firutted with the gale. Dryden. 

As thy ftrutting bags with money rife, 

The love of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 

Strut, n.f [from the verb.] Anaffe&ation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly ftrut in. their walk, have got preferment. 

Swifts 

STUB. n.f. [yceb, Sa x. fiubbe, Danifli; fiob , Dutch; Jlipes , 
Latin.] 

1. A thick fhort flock left when the reft is cut off. 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel coming 
over a great flub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney. 
All about, old ftocks and flubs of trees. 

Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen. 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Fairy ghteen. 

To buy at the flub is the beft for the buyer. 

More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffer. 

Upon culling down of an old timber tree, the flub hath put 
out fometimes a tree of another.kind. Bacons Nat Hi/lory 

We here 

Live on tough roots and,flubs, to thirft inur’d. 

Men to much mifery and hardfhips born. Milton . 

Prickly fiubs inftead of trees are found, 

C r woods with knots and knares deform’d and old; 
Headlefs the muft, and hideous to behold. Dryd. Knights Tale. 

2 . A log ; a block. 

You, fnall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our ftocks and fiubs, from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles. Milton, 

To Stub. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extirpate'. 
His two tufks ferve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he fiubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off the bark of trees. Grew’s Mufaum. 

The other tree was griev’d. 

Grew ferubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted ; 

So the next parfon Jlubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stu'bbed. adj. [from ftub.] Truncated; fhortand thick, 

A pain he in his head-piece feels, 

Againft a /tubbed tree he reels. 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels. Drayton. 

To fpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our fiubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. fohnfon. 

Stu'bbedness. n.f. [fromfiubbed.'] The ftate of being fhort;, 
thick, and truncated. 

StuBble. n.f [ e/louble , Fr . fioppel, Dutch ; fiipula, Latin] 
The ftalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

This fuggefted 

At fome time, when his foaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry fiubble , and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakefpeare. 

If a fmall red flower in the fiubble-t ields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, you may be fure of a fair day. 

2 Bacon. 
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ha PP y Duck, employ’d in threCung ^ 
. ny toil 1, leiieu’d and thy profits double J \ 

After the firft crop is off they plow in 'the wheat 

STUBBORN. afi [This word, 

logy appears, is derived by Mkff.ew from 

b) Junius iO s-ijjajor, and deduced better by Mr Lit f d 
fiub, perhaps from Jlub-hom.] ) 1 ‘ ro, u 

1. Obftinate ; inflexible; contumacious. 

The queen is obftinate. 

Stubborn tojuftice, apt t’ accufe it, and 

Di«ainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare". Henry VII! 

w ^: tr t,ent vc> you r r reni! bra e^ 

, He^elieved hehalfo humbled the 

be no longer fo fiubborn. r ^ WutJ ^ 

2. Perfifting; perfevering; fteady. a ^ndon. 

Ail this is to be had only tiom the epiftles themfelves, w '; th 
Jlubbom attention, and more than common application, fit 

3. Stiff; not pliable; inflexible; noteafily admitting impreffioh 

Strifeful Atin in their fiubborn mind, p ‘ 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance ti n’d c* r 

Love foftens me, and blows Sp fl res w^hpafs ^ 

1 1 J™ u S h m J tough heaft, and melt the JhMorn mafs. D,,l 
^ 1 11 not flatter this tempeftuous kinc, * * 

But work his fiubborn foul a nobler wav. n,. // 

Take a plant of fiubborn oak, 7 ^ 

And labour him with many a fturdy ftioak. Dn-U 

4. Hardy; firm. u 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Where^ fiubborn ftoicks would complain. Swift 

5. Harfh; rough; rugged. • 

We will not oppofe any thing that is hard and fiubborn, but 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. Burnet. 

6. In all its ufes it commonly implies fomething of a bad qua¬ 
lity. ^ 

Stubbornly, adv. [Scornfiubborn.] Obftinately; contuma- 
cioufly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 

About a certain queftion in the law. Shakefp. H. VI. 

He wilfully negledls his book, and fiubbornly refufes any 
thing he can do. _ 

So clofe they cling, fo fiubbornly retire, 

Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. Garth. 
Stubbornness, n.f. [from fiubborn . ] Obftinacy; vicious 
ftoutnefs; contumacy; inflexibility. 

Happy is your grace, 

That can tranflate the Jlubbornncfs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. Asy r u liked. 
He chofe a courfe leaft fubjecl to envy, between ftiff fiub- 
bornnefs and filthy flattery. Hayward. 

Patriots, in peace, affert the people’s right, 

With noble fiubbornnefs refifting might. Dryden. 

Stubbornnefs , and an obftinate difobedience, muft be mat¬ 
tered with blows. Locker 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a ftorm, and partly by 
the fiubbornnefs or treachery of that colony for whofe relief it 

Swift. 



was defigned. 
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Stubby, adj. [from ftub.] Short and thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black and jtubly 
bridles. Grew’s Mufaum. 

StuBnail. n.f. [ftub and nail.] A nail broken off; a fhort 
thick nail. 

STU CCO. n.f [Ital. flue, Fr.] A kind of fine plafterfor walls. 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotefco roofs, and fiucco floors. P°P e> 

Stuck. The preterite and participle paffive of /tick. 

1 had a pafs with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the ftuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Sbakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
What more infamous brands have records ftuck upon any, 
than thofe who ufed the beft parts for the worft ends ? 

Decay of Putp 

The partners of their crime will learrt obedience, 

Whan they look up and fee their fellow-traitors 

Stuck on a fork. Adthjon. 

When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Tom with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones and fands. *°r'' 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with firings, 
That thou may’ft be by kings, or whores of kings. P°P e ‘ 

Stuckle n.f. [fiook, Scottifh.] A number of (heaves laid. toge¬ 
ther in the field to dry. Ainjworth 

Stud. n. f. [p:ut>u, Saxon.] # . , 

1. A poft; a llake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it is to 
taken in the following paffage, which Ido not underftan • ^ 

A barn in the country, that hath one fingle Jtud, or ,° n 
height of ftucls to the roof, is two fhillings a loot. Mortana^ 

2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any ornarne 

tal knob or protuberance. Haa^ es 



Chaj man’s Iliad. 
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Handles were to add. 

For which he now was making feuds. 

A belt of ftraw, and ivy buds. 

With c6ral clafps and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 

Cryftal and myrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 

And ftuds or pearl. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Upon a plane are feveral fmall o\AongJ'tuds, placed regularly 
in a quincunx order. kVoodward on Foffils. 

A defk he had of curious work, 

With glittering ftuds about. ^ Swift: 

o. [Srobe, Saxon ; jtod, Iflandick, is a ftallion.] A colledlion 
J of breeding-horfes and mares. 

In the ftuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 
bred of excellent fhape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 

To Stud. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ftuds or 
Alining knobs. 

Thy horfes fhall be trapp’d. 

Their harnefs fiudded all with gold and pearl. Shakefpeare. 
A filver ftudded ax, alike bellow’d. Dryden s Ain. 

Stu'dent. n.Jf. [Jtudens, Latin.] A man given to books; a 
icholar; a bookilh man. 

Keep a gamefter from dice, and a good ftudent from his 
book. Shake/p. Merry Wives of IVindjor. 

This grave advice fome fober Jtudert bears, 

And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears. Dryden s Per/. 
A ftudent fhall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any fpecial iludy, than in four at a dull fea- 
fon. Watts’s Logick. 

I flightly touch the fubjecl, and recommend it to fome 
ftudent of the profeflion. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Stu'died. adj. [from ftudy ] 

1. Learned ; verfed in any ftudy; qualified by ftudy. 

He died 

As one that had been ftudied in his death. 

To throw away the deareft thing he ow’d. 

As ’twere a carelefs trifle. Shakefpeare. 

I am well ftudied for a liberal thanks. 

Which I do owe you. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It will be fit that fome man, reafonably ftudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely Jtudied as to remember fo 
weak a compofition. Shakejpeare. 

JSStUdier.. n fj ; [from ftudy.] One who ftudies. 

Lipfius was a great Jtudier of the ftoical philofophy : upon 
his death-bed his friend told him,' that he needed not ufe ar¬ 
guments to perfuade him to patience, the philofophy which he 
had ftudied would furnifh him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tiliotfon. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea¬ 
ture and ftudicr of that law, as the pofitive laws of common- 
^ wealths. Locke. 

Stu'dious. adj. [fiudieux, French ; fiudiofus, Latin.] 

1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learnino-. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that (hall 
propofe, would do great fervice to the jiudious and contempla¬ 
tive part of mankind. Locke. 

2. Diligent; bufy. 

Studious to find new friends, and new allies. Tickell. 

3. Attentive to ; careful. 

The people made 

Stout for the war, and jiudious of their trade. Dry den 
There are who, fondly fiudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 

Induce. PhTt 

4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. ^ 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk th 0 fiudious cloifter’s pale. Milton 

Him for the Jiudious (hade 

Kind nature form’d. TbomU’s Summer. 

Studiously, adv. [fromfiudious.] 

1. Contemplatively; with clofe application to literature. 

2. Diligently; carefully; attentively. 

On a fliort pruning hook his head reclines, 

IgA ftuthoujly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden’e Mn 

ourabteextraSion ^ Ch£rifted ^ ^° f th fl r h °» : 

tenV/rW Addi£Hont0 ^y my ' 

, a , J' £ e J iude ' French ; ftudium , Latin. I 
• Application oi mind to books and learning. J 

tu y gives ftrength to the mind; converfation, grace Temh 

conf,deration ° f 

Perplexity; deep cogitation. ^“ tts * 

Th’ idea of her life fhall fweetly creep 

The k Inp'of f J r [ ia S maUon ’ Shak. Much Aclo about Nothing. 

i’ 

Attentton ; meditation; contrivance. } U ’ 

What can happen 


Milton . 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all their Jludy bent 
To woribip God aright, and know his works. 

4, Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ferve for delight in privatenefs and retiring, for or¬ 
nament in difeourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. Bacon s Effays. 

5. Apartment fet off for literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius. Shake/ ful. Cafi 
Knock at the J'tudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ftrange plots. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus* 

Let ail ftudies and libraries be towards the Faft. TVctton . 

Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of the accufed 
members, and fealed up their ftudies and trunks. Clarendon. 
Both adorn’d their age; 

One for the ftudy, t’other for the ftage. Dryden. 

To StuB>y. v. n. [ftudeo , Latin ; efiudier , French.] 

1. To think with very clofe application ; to mufe. 

I found a moral firft, and then fiudied for a fable. Swift . 

2. To endeavour diligently. 

O j 

Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. i The/, iv. 11, 
To Stu'dy. v. a. 

1. To apply the mind to. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy houlhold good. Milton. 

If a gentleman be to ftudy any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country. Lvcke. 

2. To confider attentively. 

He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out of honefty 
into Englifh. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Study thyfelf: what rank, or what degree, 

The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden’s Perf. 

You have Itudied every fpot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the feene of battles and fieges. Dryden. 

3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, ftudy a fpeech of fome dozen lines, 
which I would fet down. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

SI UFF. n.f. [fiojfie, Dutch; eftoffe , French.J 

1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obftinate ftujf to carve: though 
his art do that it fhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 
otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker . 

The workman on his ftuff his ikill doth fhew. 

And yet the ftuff' gives not the man his ikill. Davies ; 

Of brick, and of that fuff, they caft to build 
A city and tow’r. Milton , 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 
hath there moft fubftance of ftuff. Moxon’s Mech. Exer> 

2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thy verfe fwells with ftuff fo fine and fmooth. 

That thou art even natural in thine art. Shakefp. Timom 
Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition fhould be made of fterner ftuff. Shake/ Jul. Caf. 

Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
As ftuff for thefe two to make paradoxes. Shakefpeare . 

Thy father, that poor rag, 

Muft be thy fubjedl, ivho in fpight put ftuff 
To fome fhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Shakefpeare"s Timm. 

Degrading profe explains his meaning ill. 

And fhews the ftuff , and not the workman’s fkill. Rofcom . 

3. Furniture; goods. J 

Fare away to get our ftuff aboard. Shakefpeare. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s fiuff. Hayw. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 

With Ajfft Cowley’s Davideis. 

4. That which fills any thing. 

With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the flufr’d bofom of that perilous fiuff 

Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. Llience; elemental part. Jt 

Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 

Vet do I hold it very fiuff o’ th’ confidence 

To do no contriv’d murther. Shakefp. Othello. 

6. Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound for her 

A certain ftuff. which, being ta’en, would feize 

- 1 ,e P re < ent power of life. Shakefp. Cymlelim. 

j. Cloth or texture of any kind. 

8. 1 extures of wool thinner and (lighter than cloath. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and [tuffs of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 

q s th d cord T ase - BaJi * %‘C. 

9. flatter or thing. In contempt. 

O proper ftuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear. Shakef. Macbeth. 
ouch fiuff as madmen 

Tongue and brain not. or L r . 

At this fufty ftuff Shakefpeare. 

The large Achilles, on his preft bed loiling, 
i rom his deep cbeft laughs out a loud applaufei Shakeft 
Plea e not thy£lf the flatting crow/l hear, ^ 

s ful fome juff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden s Perf. 

^ ' Anger 
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Anger would indite 

Such woful fluff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden s Juven. 

To -morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortifying ftuff. Swift. 

T he free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
mult be fhocking ftuff to the ears of perfons of delicacy. C.ortff 
■10. It is now feldom ufed in any fenfe but in contempt or 
diflike. 

To Stuff, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very lull with any thing. 

When we’ve ftuff’d 

Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shakefpeare. 

If I find him comforting the king. 

It will ftuff his fufpicion more fully. Shakefpeare. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To ftuff' this maw, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 
What have we more to do than to ftuff our guts with thefe 
figs ? UEftrange. 

This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 

And ftuff’d her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gay. 

2 . To fill to unealinefs. 

With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe tie ftuff’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

3* I'o thruft into any thing. 

Put rofes into a gla(s with a narrow mouth, fluffing them 
clofe together, but without bruifing, and they retain fmell and 
colour frefh a year. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

4. I'o fill by being put into any tiling. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments w T ith his form. Shakefpeare. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And iron bowels [tuff the dark abode. Dryclcn’s PEn. 

A bed, 

The fluffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 

5. To fwell out byfomething thruft in. 

I will be the man that fhall make you great.’-1 cannot 

perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and ftuff me 
out with ftraw. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The gods for fin 

Should with a fwelling dropfy fluff thy fkin. Dryden. 

Officious Baucis lays 

Two cufhions fluff'd with ftraw, the feat to raife. Dryden. 
§. To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. 

It is not ufual among the beft patterns to fluff' the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. Woiton. 

Thofe accufations are fluffed with odious generals, that the 
proofs feldom make good. Clarendon. 

For thee I dim thefe eyes, and fluff this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 

7. To obftrudf the organs of feent or refpiration. 

^Thefe gloves the count fent me ; they are an excellent per¬ 
fume.-i am flufft, coufin, I cannot fmell. Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


8. To fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 

She went for parfly to ftuff a rabbet. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 

In any thing but fluffing of his veal. King’s Cookery. 

9. To form by ftiiffing. 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

To Stuff, v.n. To feed gluttonoufly. 

Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble {hare, 

As if fhe ne’er could have enough, 

Taught harmlefs man to cram and fluff. Swift. 

Stu'ffing. n.f [from fluff '.] 

1. T hat by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the fluffing and materials thereof, exifted 
before. Hale. 

2. Relifhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage an dftiffngs. Mart. 

Stuke, or Stuck, n.f [ flue , French ; flucco , Italian.] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaifter of Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 
refembling fculpture are made. Bailey. 

Stulm. n f A fhaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 

Stulti'locvuence. n.f. [ flultus and loquentia, Lat.] Foolifh 
talk. Died. 

Stum, n.f [ Jlum , Swedifh, fuppofed to be contracted from 
mu/lum , Latin.] 

1. Wine yet unfermented ; the cremor or froth on muft. 

An undtuous clammy vapour, that arifes from th oftuin of 
grapes, when they lie mafhed in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addijon on Italy. 

2 . New wine ufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or flum be all fine, 

Or call up the mafter, and break his dull noddle. B. Johns. 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in flum. 

And make it brifk champaigne become. Hui'h 

To Stum. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine by m - ^ 
frefh wine and raifing a new fermentation. y 1Xln § 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to 
them fpirit, and we flum our wines to renew their fnim* l/ V? 
To STITMBLE. n. [This word Junius derives from flu t 
and fays the original meaning is to fir ike or trip 
flump. I rather think it comes from tumble.] 0 J a 

I. To trip in walking. 

When flie will take the rein, I let her run; 

But fhe’ll not ftumble. ShakcJ'p. JVinter's Talt 

A headftall being reftrained to keep him' from (lumblin? 
hath been often burft. Shak. Taming of the Shrew 

As we pac’d afong 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methcught that G\o’tier fumbled; and, in falling, 


Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. 


Shakefp , 


The way of the wicked is as darknefs : they know not at 
what they Jlumble. Prov.iv m 

Cover’d o’er with blood, * 

Which from the patriot’s breaft in torrents flow’d, 

He faints : his fteed no longer hears the rein; 

But fumbles o’er the heap his hand had flain. Prior 

2. To flip; to err; to Aide into crimes or blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occafion of fumbling in him. j J 0i \\ J0 

This my day of grace 

They who negledl and l'corn, fhall never tafte; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on by chance. 

'Phis extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occafion fhe had (lumblei 
upon fuch mifchunces as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Sidney. 

What man art thou, that, thus befereen’d in night, 

So Jtumbleft on my counfel. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

A moufe, bred in a clieft, dropped out over the fide, and 
fumbled upon a delicious inorfcl. L’Efrange. 

Ovid fumbled , by fome inadvertency, upon Livia in a 
bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greateft inventions have been accidentally 

fumbled upon by men bufy and inquifitive. Ray. 

Write down p and l, and make figns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by {hewing him the motion 
of your own lips ; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 
ftumble upon one of them. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Stu'mble. v. a. 

j. To obftrudl in progrefs; to make to trip or flop. 

2. To make to boggle ; to offend. 

Such terms amus’d them all. 

And fumbled many. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

One thing more fumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypothefis. Locke. 

Stu'mble. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walking. 

2. A blunder; a failure. 

One ftumble is enough to deface the chara&er of an hon¬ 
ourable life. L EJtra^. 

Stu mbler. n.f. [from ftumble .] One that ftumbles. 

Be fweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 

Then keep fuch company ; make them thy allay: 

Get a fharp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A ftumbler ftumbles leaft in rugged way. Eawt* 

Stu'mblingblock. \n.f. [from [tumble.] Caufe of Humbling; 

Stu'mblingstone. 5 caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jews a Jtumblingbleck, 
and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. 1 Cor. I 23. 

This fumbling ft one we hope to take away. _ ffrnct. 
Shakefpeare is a ftumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. Spent. 

STUMP, n.f [ fiumpe, Danifh ; ftompe, Dutch ; ftompen, Ban. 
to lop.] The part of any folid body remaining after t e re 
is taken away. 

He ftruck fo ftrongly, that the knotty fting 
Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft; . „ r 

Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but the ftutnp him left- fr 
Your colt’s tooth is not caft yet.—Not while I a\e 

hump Sh<, * 0 ‘- 

He through the bufhes fcrambles; 

A ftutnp doth trip him in his pace; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, xr ./i; 

Amongft the briers and brambles. Draffon s 1 ) 
Who, ’caufe they’re wafted to the Jumps, zg.Jdru- 
Are reprefented beft by rumps. ftAreffei 

A coach-horfe fnapt off the end of his finger, an^ 

the ft'imp with common digeftive. under his 

A poor afs, now wore out to the [tumps, fell doum un tra ngi- 

03 Againft a Jump his tufks the monfter grinds, 

And in the fharpen’d edge new vigour finds. ^ t0 J, auc 



A tongue ini 
feather. 
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aht have fome refemblance to the Jump of a 

Glow’s Mufaum. 

'Worn to the/tumps in the fervice of the maids, ’tis thrown 
, _r doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. 

Stu'MPY. a ^j- [from fiump.] Full offtumps; hard; ftiff; 
ftrona. A bad word. 

Thev burn the ftubble, which, being f bfiumpy , they feldom 
1 T Mortimer. 

To Stun. v. a. [yeunan, Saxon, jeyeun, noife.] 

, To confound or dizzy with noife. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of dunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

AflauTts his ear. Milton. 

Still fhall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryden. 
Too ftrono- a noife Runs the ear, and one too weak does 
not a£ upon & the organ. Cheyne. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great, 

And nodding in her chair of ftate, 

Stunn’d and "worn out with endlefs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. Prior . 

Shouts as thunder loud afflidt the air, 

And fun the birds releas’d. Prior. 

The Rritons, once a favage kind, 

Defcendents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robuft, and voice that funs. 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And fpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

2. To make fenfdefs or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle-bow. 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. Dryden. 

Stung. The preterite and participle paffive of fting. 

To both thefe fillers have I fworn my love : 

Each jealous of the other, as the fung 

Are of the adder. Shakef King Lear . 

With envy fung, they view each other’s deeds, 

The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryden’s /.En. 

Stunk. The preterite of fink. 

To Stunt, v.a. [ftunta, iflandick.] To hinder from growth. 
Though this ufage ft unted the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conftitution ; fhe had life and fpirit. Arbuthnot. 

There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a tittle, 

But has the wit to make the moft of little; 

Like jlunted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ferubby, dry’d a-top and f unted. 

And the next parfon ftubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stupe, n.f. [ftupa, Latin.] Cloath or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery applied 
with coarfe woollen ftupes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. Wifeman s Surgery. 

To Stupe, v. a. [from the noun ] To foment; to drefs with ftupes. 

T he efcar divide, and fupe the part affe&ed with wine. IVifem . 
Stupefauction, n.f [JiupefaPtion,Yr ftupefa£lus,Yj?it] Infen- 
fibility; dulnefs; ftupidity; fluggifhnefs of mind ; heavy folly. 

All refiftance of the di&ates of confcience brings a hard- 
nefs and ftupefaftion upon it. South. 

She fent to ev’ry child 
Firm impudence, or flupefadlion mild ; 

And ftrait fucceeded, leaving fhame no room, 

Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Dnnciad. 

Stupefa'ct ive. adj. [from ftupefaftus, Latin \ ftupefattif, Fr.] 
Caufing infenfibility; dulling j obftrudting the fenfes; narco¬ 
tick; opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 
of fom eftupefaffive. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Opium hath a ftupefadlive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving fleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 

Si upe n dous. adj. [fupendus,Lj^X.] ’Wonderful; amazincr: 
aftoni filing. 

All tho kftupendous aas defervedly are the fubjeeft of a hif¬ 
tory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 
Of that ftupendous bridge his joy increas’d. " Milton. 

Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d ; 

But moft, when this ftupendous pile was raid’d. Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curft detefted race ; 

A hundred of the fame ftupendous fize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addlfcn 

Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vaft quantity 

in this AH w P iece ^ architefture. Gheyne. 
ST n ad i' French ; ftupidus, Latin.] 

J. Dull; wanting fenfibihty; wanting apprehenfion; heavy; 
fiuggifh of underftanding. ' 

O that men fhould be fo ftupid grown 
As to forfake the living God. Milton 

Men, boys and women, ftupid with furprife, 
v here e’er fhe paffes, fix their wond’ring eyes. Dryden. 

If I by chance fucceed, J 

Know, I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard, 

Wot t0 feel P raife > or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryden. 
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With wild furprife 

A moment ftupid, motionlefs he flood. Tlocmffn. 

2 : Performed without fkill or genius. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 

Difdains to ferve ignoble ends : 

Obferve what loads of ftupid rhimes 

Opprcfs us in corrupted times. Swift . 

Stupi'dit y. n.f. [ /lupidite, h r. ftupiditas, Latin] Dulnefs; 
heavinefs of mind; fluggifhnefs of underftanding. 

Shadwel alone, of all my Tons, is he 
W 7 ho ftands confirm’d in full ftupidity. Dryden* 

Stu'piDLY. adv. [fromftupid.] 

1. With fufpenfion or inadlivity of underftanding. 

That fpace the evil one abftradled ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

2 . Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the fhield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as ftupidly as his 
fellow-beaft the lien, Dryden s Fables, Declicat. 

Stu'pifier. n.f. [from ftupify.] That which caufes ftu¬ 
pidity. 

To STU'PIFY. v. a. [ ftupefacio, Latin. This word fhould 
therefore be Ipelled ftupefy ; but the authorities are againft it.] 

To make ftupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ftupifed. Eac . 

Thofe 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 
Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to th eftupi- 
fing. Bacon. 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
fciences, does not ftupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his paffion do as really intoxicate his dffeern- 
ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difeompofe and ftupify the 
brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and feupifies ; and con- 
feious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier^ 

STU'POR. n.f [Latin ; ftupeur, French.] Sufpenfion or dimi¬ 
nution of fenfibility. - 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ftupor , or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Stu'prate. v.a. [ftupro, Latin.] To ravifh ; to violate. 

Stupra'tion. n.f. [ftupratio, from ftupro, Lat.] Rape; vio¬ 
lation. 

Stiipraiion muft not be drawn into practice. Brown » 

Stu'rdily. adv. [from fturdy.] 

1. Stoutly; hardily. 

2. Obftinately; refolutely. 

Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft. 

Here toughly chew and fturdily digeft 

Th’ immenfe vaft volumes of our common law. Donne. 

Stu'rdiness. n.f. [from fturdy .] 

1. Stoutnefs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome little flrfli 
of buftling for himfelf, by his converfation with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that fturdihef, and Handing upon nis 
own legs, is only for the preservation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ftrength. 

STU'RDY. adv. [efourdi, French.] 

1. Hardy; ftout; brutal; obftinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This muft be done, and I would fain fee 
Mortal fo fturdy as to gainfay. Hudibras ; 

A fturdy hardened finner fhall advance to the utmoft pitch 
of impiety with lefs relusance than he took the firft fteps, 
whilft his confcience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 

Aw’d by that houfe, accuftom’d to command, 

The fturdy kerrts in due fubje&ion ftand, ( 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 3 

2. Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome fturdy lout, he had fo well defended himfelf. Sidney. 

Ne ought his Jlurdy ftrokes might ftand before. 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. F. 

3. Stiff; ftout. 

He was not of any delicate contextiirej his limbs rather 
fturdy than dainty. JVotton. 

Sturdieft oaks 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 

Or torn up freer. Miltin's Par. Rer. 

b tu'rgeon. n. f [ Jturio, turfio, Latin.] A fea-fifh. 

It is part of the fcutellated bone of a fturgeon, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conftitution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and fmooth on the other. Woodward. 

Sturk. n.f. [ytync, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer. Bailey. 
Thus they are ftill called in Scotland. 

1° TnUr-tro 1 *• m t tr m ' t0 hinder > Dutch ‘] T ° fpeak 

To TU TTER. s with hefitation ; to Hammer. 

1 ivers ftut: the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue, where¬ 
by it is lefs apt to move ; and therefore naturals ftut. Bacon . 

•Stu'tter. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STU 

S i U TTER. ?«./. [from Jlut.] One that fpeaks with hefita- 
otu ttereR. 3 tion ; a ftammerer. 

Many flutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a drynefs 
in the tongue. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Sty. n.f. [ycige, Saxon.] 

1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 

Tell Richmond, 

That in th Jly of this moft bloody boar, 

My fon George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. Shakef R. III. 

When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 

1 h’ untoward creatures to the Jly I drove, 

And whiffl'd all the way. Gay. 

May thy black pigs lie warm in littley?y. 

And have no thought to grieve them ’till they die. King. 

2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 

They all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleafure in a fenfual Jly. Mi/ton. 

With what eafe 

Might’ft thou expel this tnonfter from his throne. 

Now made a Jly. Milton’s Paradije Regain’d. 

To Sty. v. a. [from the noun.] To fliut up in a fly. 

Here you Jly me 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reft of th’ifland. SbakeJpeare’sTempef. 

To Sty. v.n. Tofoar; to afccnd. Spenjer . 

Sty'gian. adj. [Jlygius, Latin.] Hellifh ; infernal; pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 

At that lo fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afped. Milton. 

Style.- n. f [)lylus , Latin.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 

Happy 

That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo fweet a Jlyle. Shakefpcare. 

Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a fubjed with my feverer Jlyle. More. 

Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 
zjiile. Swift . 

Let fome lord but own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens, and the Jlyle refines. Pope. 

2. Manner of fpeaking appropriate to particular charaders. 

No Jlyle is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sidney. 
There was never yet philofopber. 

That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However they have writ the Jlyle of gods, 

And make a pifh at chance and fufferance. Shakefpcare. 

3. Title; appellation. 

Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his file ; thou fhalt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Shakefpcare. 

The king gave them in his commifilon the fyle and appella¬ 
tion which belonged to them. Clarendon. 

O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that Jlyle \ O more than mortal fair ! 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain. Dryden’s JEn. 

Propitious hear our prav’r. 

Whether the Jlyle of Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whofe purple rays th’ Achtemenes adore. Pope’s Statius. 

4. Courfe of writing. Unufual. 

While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our /lyle. Dryden. 

5. A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing on tables of wax. 

6. Any thing with a fharp point, as a graver; the pin of a dial. 

Placing two Jliles or needles of the fame fteel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillars. Broivn. 

7. The ftalk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually (lender and 
long, whence it has its name. Ahiincy. 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ftamina, apices, file, and 
feed-veffel. Ray. 

8. Style of Courts is properly the pra£lice obferved by any court 

in its way of proceeding. Ayljfe's Parergon. 

To Style, v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; to 
name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind fhould 
be Jlylcd a knight. '> Clarendon. 

Err not that fo fhall end 
The ftrife which thou call’ft evil, but wefyle 
The ftrife of glory. Milton’s Paradije Lojl. 

Fortune’s gifts, my a&ions 

May file their own rewards. Denham’s Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the caufe, and is ready to (lile it impudence in any one 
who fhall ftand out. Locke. 

Hiscondudl might have made him fil’d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 

Sty'ptick. adj. [s-v 7 riix.(ls; fyptique, Fr. This is ufually writ- 
ten fliptick. See Stiptick.] The fame as aftringent; but 
generally exprefles the moft efficacious fort of aftringents, or 
ihefe which are applied to flop haemorrhages. Quincy. 

'Fruits of trees and fhrubs contain, phlegm, oil, and an 


■ STU 

effential fait, by which they are (harp, fweet, four ot J!jp lici 
Stvpti'city. n.f [Properly Jliptichy.} 


ing blood. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifeidities h a • 
fypticity , and mix with all animal acids b y their 

To Sty'thy. a. [See St.thy,] To forge on an AN 
By the forge that Jtythy’d Mars his helm, ' 

I’ll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o’er. ShtU. 
Suasible. adj . [from fuadeo . Latin.] Eafy to be nmJlfT ' 
Sua'sjvf. adj . [from fuadeo. Lat.] Having power tooerft 
It had the paffions in perfedt fubjeflion; and thou Jh^’ 
command over them was but fuafive and political u’j 
the force of coa&ion, and defpotical. S out hi 9 ^ 

Sua'sory. adj . [fiefrius, Latin.] Having tendenc tT 
luade. ■> F‘- 

Sua'vity. n.f. [fuavitc, French ; fuavitas, Latiml 

1. Sweetnefs to the fenfes. J 

She defired them for rarity, pulchritude, and fuavity. Brew, 

2. Sweetnefs to the mind. J , czun ’ 

Sub, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate decree. 

SubaAid. adj. [J'ub and acidus^ Latin.] Sou? in a fmall ( | P 
gree. uc " 

The juice of the ftem is like the chyle in the animal bodv 
not lumciently conco&ed by circulation, and is commonly/if 
acid in all plants. Arbtithtiot on Aliment 

Subacrid. adj. [fub and acrid.] Sharp and pungent in afmdl 

degree. 

The green choler of a cow tailed fweet, bitter ,/ubacriJ or 
^ a little pungent, and turned fyrup of violets green. AWr 
fo SubaAt. v. a. [ fi.baEiuS) Latin.] To reduce; to fubdue* 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to Jubaft it into a more denfe body. Bacon 

Subaction, n.f. [Juba 51 us^ Latin.] 1 he acl of reducing to 
any ftate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beating any 
thing to a very fmall powder. ] 

There are of conco£lion two periods: the one afflmilation, 
or abfolute converfion and Juba 5 lion\ the other maturation- 
whereof the former is moft confpicuous in living; creatures, in 
which there is an abfolute converfion and aflimiktion of the 
nourifhment into the body. Bacon’s Naturaltiijlory. 

Su'baltern. adj. [Jubalterne , French.] Jnferiour; fubordb 
nate; that which in different refpedls is both fuperiour and in- 
feriour. It is ufed in the army of all officers below a captain. 

I here had like to have been a duel between two Jubdlterns , 
upon a difpute which fhould be governor of Portfmouth. Adj, 
Love’s fubalterns , a duteous band, 

Like watchmen round their chief appear; 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a juhaltern officer, was every day complaining 
againft the pride of colonels towards their officers; yet after 
he received his comrriiflion for a regiment, he confefi'ed the 
fpirit of colonelfhip was coming faft upon him, and it daily 
increafed to his death. Swift. 

T his fort of univerfal ideas, which may either be confidered 
as a genus or fpecies, is called fubaltern. Watts. 

SubalteAnate. adj. [Jubalternus , Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. JDi£l. 

Subastri'ngent. adj. [fub and afirihgent.] Aftringent in a 
fmall degree. 

Subbe'adle. n. f. [fub and beadle.] An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thofe precepts byfimple meffen- 
gers, or fubbeadles, but in their own perfons. AyliJJt sParerg. 
Subcele'stial. adj. [fub and celefial.] Placed beneath the 
heavens. 

The moft refined glories of fubcclefial excellencies arc but 
more faint refemblances of thefe. Glanv. Scepf. 

SubchaAter. n.f. f fub and chanter ; fuccentor , Lat.] 1 he 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. , 

Subcla'vian. adj. [fub and clavus , Latin.] 

Subclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit or fnoui- 
der, whether artery, nerve, vein, or mufcle.. Shanty. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet, bythe/w- 
clavian divifion, doth equi-diflantly communicate its aftivity 
unto either arm. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

The chyle firft mixeth with the blood in the Jubclaww 
vein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im¬ 
perfectly mixed, there being no mechanifm nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs. Ai ■ 
Subconstella'tion. n. f. [fub and conjlellation.] A fubor 1- 
nate or fecondary conftellation. 

As to the picture of the feven ftars, if thereby be mean^ 
the pleiades, or fubconfellation upon the back of T aurus, wit 
what congruity they aredeferibed in a clear night an of dinar} 
eye maydifeover. Browns / nlgar Enoiirs^ 

Subco'ntrary. adj. [fub and contrary, ]. Contrary in m 
feriour degree. ri 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, they are A ^ 
contraries ; as, fome vine is a tree: fome vine is n ° 
tree. Thefe may be both true together, but they can 
be both falfe. / FD 

„ Subcontract** 





SUB 

Subcontracted, part. adj. [fub and amtrdOcd.] ConteM 

after a former contract. 

Your claim, 

J bar it in the intereft of my wife; 

’Tis flie is fubcontraBed to this lord, 

And I her hufband contradia your bancs. S.iahfp. K Lear. 
Subcutaneous, adj. [fub and cutaneous.] Ly.ng under the 

c ,!!,!'AroK n.f. [ fubd-a conus, Latin.] 
b ' j n the Romidl church they have a fMen toe. who is the 
J " /• . Ayhffcs Pa erg', n. 

SuIde'an. 1 "/- [fub decant, s, Lat.] The vicegerent of a dean 
Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that luo 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muft join in perfon and 
not in the perfon of a deputy or Jubdean only. Ayhjjc. 

Subdecu'ple! adj. [fub and decuplu r, Lat.] Containing one 

Subdekiso'rious. adj. [ fub and derifir. ] Scoffing or riui- 
culinf with tendernefs and delicacy. 

This fubderi'orious mirth is far from giving any offence to us : 
it is rather a pleafant condiment of our converfation. More . 
Subditi'tious. adj. [ fubdititius, Latin.] Put fecretly in the 
place of fomething elfe. 

To Subdive'rs fy. v. a. [fub and diverffy. ] To diverfify 
attain what is already diverlificd, 

. °The lame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and thefe varioull yfubdherfi- 
fied according to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To Su bdivide, v. a [Jubdivifr, French; fub and divide.] 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; fo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
feven whole and equal notes ; and if you Jubdivide that into 
half notes, as in the flops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, foon after An- 
tonius and Odlavianus brake and fubdivided. Bacon. 

The glad father glories in his child, 

When he can Jubdi vide a fraction. Rfcommon. 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhet fwarmed into 
colonies, and thofe colonies were fubdivided into many others, 
in time their descendants loft the primitive rites of divine 
Worfhip, retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 
Subdivision, n.f. [fubd.vifon, French; from Jubdivide.] 

1. The a£lof fubdividing 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a fub- 
dlvifton ; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub- 
divided into minutes and feconds Watts’s Logick. 

2 . The parts diftintruifhed by a fecond divifion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls call under fo 
many fubdiviftms of mifery, without reflefting on the abfur- 
dity of a government that facrifices the happinefs of fo many 
reafonable beings to the glory of one? Adcbfon. 

I11 the decimal table the fubdivifions of the cubit, as fpan, 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the fhorter cubit. Arbuthn , 
Su'd dolous. adj. [fibdolus, Latin.] Cunning; fubtle; fly. 

To SubduAt. \ v ’ a ‘ U ubduco -> fuhdublus, Latin.] 

1. To withdraw; to take av/ay. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch object to fuflain; 

Or from my fide Jubdnfling, took perhaps 

More than enough. Ivliltori s Paradije Lof. 

2. To fubflra« 5 l by arithmetical operation. 

Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubduction : if out 
of that fuppofed infinite multitude of antecedent generations 
we fhould fubduce ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten than it 
was before, and yet flill the quotient muft be infinite. Hale. 
SubduAtion. n.f. [from fubcluft ] 

1. 1 he a£l of taking away. 

Poffibly the Divine Beneficence fubdu£ling that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firft creation, 
they were kept in a ftate of immortality ’till that moment of 
th z Jubdudtion. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical fubflra£tion. 

. Sttppofe we take the other operation of arithmetick, Jubduc- 
il0n * if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent genera¬ 
tions we fhould fubdueft ten, the refidue muft be lefs^by ten 
than it was before that jubdu£tion> and yet flill the quotient be 
infinite. 

ToSUBDUT. v. a. [from fuhdo, or fubjugo^ Latin.] 

*• bo crufh ; to opprefs ; to fink ; to overpower. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. Shakefpcare. 
I hem that rofe up againft me, baft thou Jubdued under me*. 

re , , 2 3 a. xxii. 40. 

u augnt were worthy to fubdue 

The foul of man. Mhm _ 

* 10 conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. 

Be fruitful, and replenifh the earth, and fubdue it. Gen . i. 28. 


Sprat. 


May’s Virgil. 
A word not 


Shakef care'. 


in 


. Spenfcr. 


Philips. 
hoarftn. fs 
Ait* 1 thnot . 
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Auguftus Csefa r Jubdued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils. Mntm. 

The Romans made thofe times the flandard of their wit, 
when they , ubdued the world. 

3. To tame ; to fubadl. 

Nor is’t un who! fome to fubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before 
You broke the earth, again to plow. 

Subdu'ement. n j. [front fubdue.] Lcnqueft. 
ufed, nor worthy to be ufed. 

I have feen thee, 

As hot as lArfeus, fpur thy Phrygian fleed, 

Bravely defpifing foi feits and ft, d em nts. 

SubduAr. n.J. [from jubdUe] Cqnquerour ; tamer. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind. 

And all the body to thy heft do ft fame; 

ViStor of gods, jubdue of mankind. 

That do’ll the lions and fell ty ers tame. 

Who can exprefs the glory of thy might? 

Their curious eye 

Difeerns their great fubduer’ s awful mien 
And correfponding features fair. 

Figs are great fubdue s of acrimony, ufeful 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. 

SubduAle. }adj [ jubdupl , Fr. fb and dnplus, Latin] 

SubduAi icate. > Contaifii g one part of two. 

As one of thefe under j ulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in itfeif, and caufe the power to 
be in a / ubdu de proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a fuhquadruple propor¬ 
tion, and three a fubfextuple. Wil ins’s Alatb. N ag. 

The motion generated by the forces in th whole paffage of- 
the body or thing through that fpace, fhall be in a Julduplic te 
proportion of the forces. / ewt.n’s Opt. 

SubjaAent. adj. [fubjacens, Latin.] Lying under. 

The fuperficial parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the juljaccnt plains. IVcod . 
To bUBJE'CT. v. a. [ fubjedlus , Latin.] 

1. To put under. 

The angel led them diretSl, and down the cliff as faft 
To the fubjefied plain. Adi it on. 

The medal bears each form and name : 

In one fhort view, fubjctltd to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. Pope. 

2. To reduce to fubmiffion; to make fubordinate; to make 
fubmiffive. 

Think not, young warriors, your diminifh’d name 
Shall lofe of luftre, by jubjefting rage 

'Fo the cool didlates of experienc’d age. Dryden . 

3. Toenflave; to make obnoxious. 

I live on bread like you, feel want like vou, 

Tafte grief, need friends, like you. f.bjeCled thus, 

How can you fay to me, I am a king? Shakej'p . Rich. IL 

I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjected to the vidlor’s cruel pow’r, 

Led hence a (lave. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moft fubjebled^ the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

4. 'Fo expofe; to make liable. 

If the veffels yield, it J'ubjeds the perfon to all t 1 e inconve- 
niencies of an erroneous circulation. A buthn .t. 

5. To fubmit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to fubjefi his ways of operation to the 
ferutiny of our thoughts, and confine"himfelf to do nothin^ 
but what we muft comprehend. Loch. 

6. To make fubfervient. 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings. Milton. 

Subject, adj. [fubjeflus? Latin.] 

1. Placed or lituated under. 

Th’ eaftern tower, 

Yy hofe height commands, as fubjefi , all the vale 

To fee the fight;. _ _ Shakej'p. Troilus and C^effda. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 

Efau was never JubjeCf to Jacob, but founded a diflinfl people 
and government, and was himfelf prince over them. Locke . 

3. Expofed; liable; obnoxious. 

Moft fubjedl is the fatteft foil to weeds ; 

And he the noble image of my youth 

Is overfpread with them. Shakefpcare. 

All human things are fubjedl to decay. 

And when fate fummons, monarchs muft obey. Dryden. 

4. Being that on which any adlion operates, wheth.r intelledlual 
or material. 

I enter into th zfubjedl matter of my difeourfe. Drrden 

Su'bject. n.f. [fujet, French.] ; 

I. One who lives under the dominion of another. 

Every fubjefi’s duty is the king’s, 

But every fubjeft’s foul is his own. Shakefpcare’ s Plenty V 

Never Jubjett long’d to be a king, ' * 

As T do long and with to be a fubjetl. ShakrJp. Henry VI. 
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SUB 

The fubjeft muft obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
it, human laws require it. v Swift. 

Thofe I call j'ubjcfts which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magiftrates of the fovcreign. Davies. 

Were Jubjefts lo but only by their choice. 

And not from birth did forc’d dominion take, 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dry den. 
2: That on which any operation either mental or material is per¬ 
formed . 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain ihe timely inn, and near approaches 

The fubjcft of our watch. Shakef eare s Macbeth . 

T his fubjtft for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too 
dry a fubjcft for our contemplation. Decay of Piety. 

I will not venture 011 fo nice a fubjcft with my feverer ft\le. 

Mo 1 e. 

Make choice of a fubjeft beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of a'l the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give, {hall afford a perfeft art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. Dryd'en. 

The fubjeft of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied. Watts's toguk. 

My real defign is, that of publifhing your praifes to the 
world; not upon (hefubjeft of your noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exifts 

Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of thofe Jubjefts in whom it reigns, children, wo¬ 
men, old folks, fick folks. Bacon. 

4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 
Grammarians the fubjcft of the verb. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Subjection, n.f [hornfubjeft.'] 

1. Thb aft of fubduing. 

After the conqueft of the kingdom and fubjeftion of the re¬ 
bels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting againft 
the king had faved themfclves by flight. Hale. 

2 . [Sujettion, Fr.j The Hate of being under government. 

Becaufe the fubjeftion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceffity, the fubjeftion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore (land in need of direfticn after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to fubjeftion , 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found enc. uragement. Spenjer. 

Both in fubjeftion now to fenfual appetite. Milton. 

Subjective, adj. [from fubjeft.] Relating not to the objeft 
but the fubjeft. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguifhed into 
objeftive and Jubjeftivc: objeftive is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and Jubjeftivc , when we are certai n of 

the truth of it. . ^ att 

Subingre'ssion. n.f. [fab, and ingrejfus , Latin.] Secret en¬ 
trance. 

1 he preffure of the ambient air is {Lengthened upon the ac- 
ceffion of the air fucked out; which, forceth the neigh¬ 
bouring air to a violent fabingreffon of its parts. Bofe. 

To Subjoin, v. a. [fab tifa&johidre, French; fabjungo, Latin.] 
To add at the end; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that 
he was the high-pried, and fubjoins a reafon. South's Sermons. 
Subitaneous. adj. [ fubitaneus , Latin.] Sudden ; hafly. 

To SUTJUQATE. v. a. [ juljuguer , Fr. fabjago , Latin.] To 
conquer; tofubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 

O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the bread, 

Whofe fov’reign dilates fabjugate the ead ! ^ Prior. 

Hefabjugated a king, and called him his vaflfah Baker. 
Subjugation, n.f [from fabjugate.] The aft of fubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af¬ 
ter their fubjugation by the I urks.. . Hue. 

SUBJU'NCI ION. n.f. [from fabjungo, Latin.] The date 
of being fubjoined; the aft of fubjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a diderent formation ; and 
in dependence upon, or fubjunftion to fome other verb. Clarice. 
Su'3 ju nctive. adj. [ fubjunftivus , Latin ; fabjcnctif , I 1 r.] 

1. Subjoined to fomething elfe. 

2. [In Grammar.] r 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different rormation, toiig- 
nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not abfolutely 
but relatively to fome other verb, which is called th zfabjun- 

■ ftive mood. . ^ f ^ 

Su'elapsary. adj. [fab and lapfas, Latin.] Done after tie 

fall of man. „ n r . . 

Suela'tion. n.f. [ fublatio , Latin.] The a< 5 l of taking away. 
Subleva'tion. n.f [fablevo, Latin.] The aft of railing on 

Subli'mable. adj. prom fuMifttii] Poffible to-be fublimed.. 
Subli'maeleness. n.J'. [from fablimable.] Quality of admit¬ 
ting fublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to tade and fmeil, and eaiy 
• fab lima b ten ejs, as common fait armoniack, Boyle. 

Su'elimate. n.f. [from fublime.] 


SUB 

1. Any thing raifed by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endure 
fubliming, and what body the fablimate makes. p CtC 

2 . Quickfilver raifed in the retort. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
fpirit of fait compofe mercury fablimate , and with tHe particles 
of fulphur, cinnabcr. Newton’s Chtlcks. 

To Su'blimate. v. a. [from fublime.] ; 

1. To raife by the force of chemical fire. 

2. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the mod aerial 
and fablimated are rather the more proper fuel for an immate¬ 
rial fire. Decay of pjfa 

The precepts of Chridianity arefo excellent and refined and 
fo apt to cleanfe and fablimate the more grofs and corrupt, 
{hews field andblood never revealed it. DecayofPdi- 

Sublima'tion. n. f. [fublimation , Fr. from fablimate.] 

1. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the velfelby th* 
force of fire. 

Sub 'imation differs very little from diftillation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the folid and dry; and that the matter to be diftilled 
may be either folid or fluid, but fablimution is only concerned 
about folid fubffances. There is alfo another difference, name¬ 
ly; that rartfaftion, which is of very great ufe in diftillation 
has hardly any room in fublimation^ for the fubftances which 
are to be fublimed being folid are incapable of rarefaction; 
and fo it is only impulfe that can raife them. -Sfaincy.- 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or fublimation ; that is a cal¬ 
ling of the feveial parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
traction. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that fulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts fo ftrongly cohering by at¬ 
traction, as to afeend together by fublimation. Newt. Opt. 

2. Exaltation; elevation; aft ofheightningor improving. 

She turns 

Bodies to fpirits, by fublimation ftrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defedive 
and Abort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firlt 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and jublimotion of morality ? South. 

SUBLIME, adj. [fablimis , Latin.] 

1. High in place; exalted aloft. 

They fum’d their pens, and foaring th’ air fublime 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton . 

Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d. 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden, 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly {trained to the height 
In that celeftial colloqu y fublime. Milton. 

Can it be, that fouls fublime 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime; 

And that the gen’rous mind releas’d by death, 

Can cover lazy limbs ? Dr fan. 

3. High in ftile orfentiment; lofty; grand. 

Eafy in ftile, thy work in fenfe fublime. 

4. Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Fleav’n-fall’n, in ftation flood or juft array. 

Sublime with expectation. Milton. 

Their hearts were jocund and fublime , 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 

5. Haughty; proud. _ f 

He" was fublime , and almoft tumorous in his looks and gel- 

tures. mt ! on ‘ 

Subli'me. n.f. The grand or lofty ftile. The fublime is a 

Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 

Longinus ftrengthens all his laws. 

And is himfelf the great fublime he draws. Yepe. 

The fublime rifesfrom the noblenefsof thoughts, the magni¬ 
ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn or t e 
phrafe; the perfect fublime arifes from all three together. Ads}* 

To Subli'me. v. a. [fublimerfYr. from the adjeftive.] 

1. To raife by a chemical fire. 

Study our manuferipts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have pad ’twixt thee and me, 

Thence write our annals, and in them leflons be ^ 
To all, whom love’s fabiiming fire invades. Df * 

2 . To raife on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong, 

Nor can thy head, not helpt, itfelf Jubiime^ D en hvn, 

Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. ■ 

3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve.. 

Flow’rs, and then fruit, . . 

Man’s nourifhment, by gradual fcal e fablim a jtfjlta* 
To vital fpirits afpire. . 

The fancies of mod are moved by the inward fpri 2^^ 

corporeal machine, which even in the mofkju tun Q^rjUlc. 
als isdangcroufiy influential. 

Art 



Prior. 





SUB 

Art beinfr (Lengthened by the knowledge of things, may 
mfs into nature by flow degrees, and fo b tjublumd mtoapurc 
Lius which is capable of diftLguifhing betwixt the beauties 
of nature and that which is low in her. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 
Meanly they feek the bleffing to confine, 

And force that fun but on a part to {hinc; 

Which not alone the fouthern wit Jublimes y 
But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. ^ Pope. 

To Subli'me. v. n. To rife in the chemical vefiel by the joice 

of fire. . . 

The particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 

particles of antimony, which will not fublime alone, hewt. Opt. 

This lalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and fublimes in a great 
one> Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Subli'mely. adv. [from fublime.] Loftily; grandly. 

This fuftian’s fo fublimely bad ; 

It is not poetry, but proferun mad. _ Pope. 

Sublimity, n f [from fublime\ fablimitf Yr.fablimitasy Lat.] 

1. Height of place; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we efteem 
it even according to that very height of excel ency which our 
hearts conceive, when div ne fublimity itfelf is rightly confi- 
dered. v Hooker. 

in refpect of God’s incomprehenfible fublimity and purity, 
this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a fpirit like 
other fpirits, nor a light fuch as can be difeerned. Raleigh . 

3. Loftinefs of jlyle or fentiment. 

Milton’s diflinguifhing excellence lies in the fublimity of his 
thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addijon. 
Subli ngual, a j. [fablinguaf Erench ; fab and lingua^ Lat.] 
Placed under the tongue. 

Thofe fubliming humours fh uld be intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by fabiingual pills. Harvey on Confumption. 
Sublu nar. • adj. [fublunaire, Yx.fub and luna, Latin.] Si- 
SUb Lunar y. tuated beneath the moon ; earthly; terreftrial; 
of this world. 

Dull fablunary lovers, love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne . 

Night meafur'd, with her fhadowy cone, 

Half way up hill this vaft fublunar vault. Milton . 

Through feas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Difcov'ring ftid new worlds of ignorance ; 

And thefe difcov’ries make us all confefs 
That JubJunary fcience is but guefs. Denham. 

The celeftial bodies above the moon being net fubjedft to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all thing* fablunary 
are fubjeft to change. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Ol {broiling gods, whofe ufual trade is. 

Under pretence of taking air, 

Fo pick lip fublunar > ladies. Swift. 

Submarine, adj. [fab. antd mart.] Lying or afting under the 
fea. 

This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubma - 
rine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
fight of the heavens for direftion. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody fabmarine plants, but 
alfo the lithophyta afteft this manner of growing, as I obfer- 

Ray on the Creation. 

lo SUBMERGE, v.a. [fubmergcij Yx.fubmergOy Lat.] To 
drown ; to put under water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d and made 
A ciftern for fcal d fnakes. Shakcfaeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Subme'rston. n.f. [fubmerjtpfa Fr. from fubmerfas, Latin.] 
1 he aft of drowning; ftate of being drowned. 

■ T ^e great Atlantick ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timseus, 
-moft contiguous to the weftern parts of Spain and Africa, 
yet wholly (Wallowed up by that ocean : which if true, mi-ffit 

afford a paftage from Africa to America by land before that 

Mmerp-„u Hate’s Origination of Mankind. 

I o Submi nister. 7 u. *. Jfijrniniifn,, Latin ] Tofup- 

1 o buBMi nistrate. J ply; to afford. A word not much 
in ule. 

Somethings have been difeovered, not only by the induftrv 
ot mankind, but even the inferiour animals have niftrtd 

anTmT lnventl °" of mai >y dungs, natural, artificial, 
tChM i ■ ■„ . Hale’s Original of Mankind. 

J a Pter matter to be converted into 

V‘ ent / em,r| artes, than (teams of nafty folks. Harve; 
ioSuBMiNisTER. v. n To fubferve. J ' 

ur paffions, as fire and water, are sood fervants but Ind 
mafters, and fubn,infer to the belt a?,d worlt of’purpofes 

lti ' omfubmiffus ’ Lat ' ] Humble ; ififfiv?; 

IcttVrP • rame ? m , oI1 'f 1<:d by tbe biftl0 P ’ s Mmifs and eloquent 
-> wrote back, that though he were in nart moved b„ I,;.. 


SUB 

letters, yet he fnould not be fully fatisfied .except he fpake 
with him. Eicon’s Henry VII. 

Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 

Yet wit f bin f approach, and reverence meek, 

As to a fuperior nature, bowed low. Milton’s Par. Loff* 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adorati n at his feet I fell 

Submifs: he rear’d me. Milton. 

Submi'ssiON. n.f. [ foundffi /z, Fr. from fabmijfusy Latin.] 

1. Delivery of himfelf to the power of another 

Submiffon , Dauphin! ’tis ameer French word, 

We Englifli warriors wot not what it means. Shake r peare. 

2 . Acknowledgement of inferiority or dependance; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour. 

In all fabmiff n and humility, 

York doth prefent himfelf unto your higbnefs. Shakrfpeare. 

Great prince, by that fabmijji n you'll ga n more 
Than e’er your haughty couiage won before. Halifax . 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeffion of errour 

Be not as extreme in f bmiffto * as in offence. Shakrfpeare. 

4. Obfequioufnefs; refi nation ; obedience. 

No duty in religion is more juftly required by God Almigh¬ 
ty than a perfeft fabmiffion to his will in all things. Temple. 
Submissive, adj. [fubmiffusy Eat.]' Humble; teftifying fub- 
miffion or inferiority. 

On vthzX. fabmiffme meffage art thou fent? Sha 'e peare. 

Her at his feet fu'nfjjive in diftrefs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. Milton . 

Sudden from the golden throne, 

With a fabm'Jfive Yz p J hailed down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior « 

Suemi'ssively. adv. [from fubmifjive.] Humbly; with con- 
feffion of inferiority. 

The goddefs, 

Soft in her t ne, fabm jjive \ replies. D ydcns PEncid. 

Speech ev’n there fuimiffvely withdraws 
From rights of fubjefts, and the 1 oor man’s caufe; 

1 hen pompous filence reigns, and ftiils the noify laws. 

Prpe 

Submi SSIVENESS. n. f. [fromfabmjjivc ] Humility; conlef- 
fion of fault, or inferiority. 

If thou fin in wine and wantofinefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory £ 

Frailty gets pardon by fabmiff ve >efs. 

But he that boafts, (huts that out of his dory: 

He makes fiat war with God, and doth defy, 

With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious fky. Herbert 
Suemi'sSly. adv. [from ftbmifs.] Humbly ; with fubmiffion 
Humility conftjls, not in wearing mean cloaths, and goinc 
foftly and Jubmijslyy but in hearty mean opinion of thy felf 

To SUBMI'T. v. a. [foumettrey Yr.fabmiitOy Latin.] 

1. To let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill fabmlts itfelf a while 
In fmall defeents, which do its height beguile. 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fliort our way. Dryden 

Neptune flood, 

W ith all his hofts of waters a r command, 

Beneath them to fabmit th’ officious flood, 

And with his trident fhov’d them oft* the fand. Dr den 

2. To fubjeft; to relign without refiftance to authority. 

Return to thy miltrefs, and fabmit thyfelf under her hands 

Tirii r . . Gen. xvi. p 

Will ye fubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 
I he fupple knee ? 

3. lo leave to difcretion ; to refer to judgment. 

U Vh f her . the . condition of the clergy'’be able to bear a hea 
\y buiden, \s fubmitted to the ho ufe. Swift 

o oUBMiT. v. n. I^o be fubjeft; to acquiefce in the autho¬ 
rity of another; to yield. 

To thy hufband’s will 

Thine {hall fubmit: he over thee (hall rule. Milton 

Uur religion requires from us, not only to forego pleafure! 
u o fabmit to pain, affliftion, difgrace, and even death! 

Submu'itiree. n.f. A fumhnultiple numbefof qufSI- 

hat which is contained in another number, a certain numbcM 

- ^ es exac % : t hu s 3 is fabmultiple of 21, as being containec 
in it feven times exaftly. a ^mainec 

S u b c c t a' v e . ^ adj. [ fab and oftavu f, Lat. and oftuple 1 Con 
-Suboctuple. \ tainingone part of eight. P J ° n ' 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavinefi 
Had they ereHed the cube of a 

DdtMTTfa tal l en CTS 

Tf u! f 3 i00t ’ tbe >’ WwM have divide! thl con- 


part moved bv hi S g f lls int0 cight part3> ^ ^ ® 
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SUB 


tally tine cube uf a quarter foot, their well-known palm: 
this is the courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its fdoftave. Arbntbnot on Coins. 

Su bo'rdin ac y. } n. f. [from fubordimite .] Subordinacy is the 
Subo'rdinancy. $ proper and analogical word. 

1. The Hate of being fubjedt. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to a£t in 
fuboydincicy to reafon. Spectator. 

2 . Series of lubordination. 

The fubordinancy of the government changing hands fo 
often, makes an unfteddinefs in the purfuit of the publick in- 
terefts. Temple. 

SU BO'RDINATE. adj. [fub and ordbiatus, Latin.] 

1. Inferior in order; in nature; in dignity or power. 

It was fubordinate , not enflaved to the underftanding; not 
as a fervant to a matter, but as a queen to her king, who 
acknowledges a fubjedlion, and yet retains a majefty. 

South’s Sermons. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abttradlion, or from any ope¬ 
ration of fubordinate fpirits, has been a difpute. Addijon . 

2. Defending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were attigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet aflitted withy/<Z»- 
ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon . 

His next fubordinate 

Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret fpake. Milton. 

Thefe carry fuch plain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and fubordinate fpecies of each are eattly 
diftingu fhed. Woodward. 

To Subordinate, v. a. [fub and ordino, Latin.] 1 orange 
under another. Not in ufe, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinate l picture and iculpture to architecture 
as their mi it refs, fo there are other inferior arts fubordinate to 
them. . Wot tin* 

Subo'rdinately. adv. [from fubordinate.'] In a feries regu¬ 
larly defeending. 

It being the higheft flep of ill, to which all others fubordi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no im¬ 
provement. Decay of Piety. 

Subc rdina'tion. n.f [fubor di nation, F r. from fubordinate.] 

1. The ttate of being inferior to another. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

But with fubordincUon to her guide. Drydcn. 

2. A feries regularly defeending. 

If we would fuppofe a miniftry, where every fingle perfon 
was of dittinguifhed piety, and all great officers oi ttate and 
taw diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feveral JubordT 
7i at ions would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon deftroyed. Szvift. 
ToSUBO'RN. v. a. [fuborner, Fr. fuborno, Latin.] 

1. To procure privately ; to procure by fccret collufion. 

His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his accufers 
were fuborned. Hooker. 

Fond wretch, thou know’ft not what thou fpeak tt. 

Or elfe thou art fuborn’d againft his honour 
In hateful practice. Shakefpeare. 

Reafon may meet 

Some fpecious objeCt, by the toe fuborn’d , 

And fall into deception. 

His artful bofom heaves diffembl’d fighs ; 

And tears fubornd fall dropping from his eyes; 

2. To procure by indirect means. 

Behold 

Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath. 

And thofe who by defpair fuborn their death. 
Suborna'tion. n.f [fuh/^rnation ,! r. from fuborn.] The ciime 
of procuring any to do a bad aCtion. 

Thomas earl of Defmond was, through falle fubornation 
of the Queen of Edward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh 
moft unjuftly. Spcnfer’s Ireland. 

You fet the crown 
L T pon the head of this forgetful man. 

And for his fake wear the detetted blot 
L)f murd’rous fubornation. ShaRcfp. Hen. IV. 

The fear of pumfhment in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, fince fome of the blackeft often prove the fureft 
ftepsto favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 

fubornation. Sw f‘ 

Subo'rner. n.f. [fuborncur, Fr. from fubern.] One that 

procures a bad aCtion to be done. 

Subpoe'na. n.f. [fub and poena, Latin.] A writ command¬ 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. 

Subquadru'ple. adj. [fub and quadruple .] Containing one 
part of four. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavi- 
nefs the weight hath in itfelf, and caufes the power to be in 
a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of 
that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruple proportion. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Maguk, 


minor one 


SUB 

Sue QUINTUPLE, adj. [fub and quintuple.] Conta 
part of five. 

If unto the lower pulley there were added another t u 
the power would be unto the weight in a fubquintupk p’ropor! 
tion. Wilkins’s Mathematical Matick 

Subre'ctor. n.f [fub and re&or.] The rector’s vicegerent * 

T-f r. xxroc rKnlpn tul.-reFlnr nf tVir> r'nllnrr/a fp r [ 



Milton: 
Prior . 


Dry den. 


He was choi’en Julrelior of the college. lf , alJ 

So-BRe'ption. n.f. [fubreption, Yr. fubrepius, Lat.] The act of 
obtaining a favour by furprize or unfair reprefentation. 
Surreptitious. adj. [ furreptice , French; furrepthius , Latin 1 
Fraudulently obtained from a fu peri or, by concealiii> f om ’g 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the^grant 

To SUBSCRI'BE. v. a. [fouferire, Yx.fulfcriho, Latin.] 

1. To give confentto, by underwriting the name. 

They united by fubjeribing a covenant, which they prefend¬ 
ed to be no other than had been JubJcribed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majefly himfelf had fnbfcnbtd it ■ 
by which impofition people of all degrees engaged themfelves 

^ m Clarendon. 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter \sfubferibed. Addijon. 

2. Toatteft by writing the name. 

Their particular teftimony ought to be better credited, than 
fome other fubferibed with an hundred hands. fybitflju, 

3. To contract; to limit. Notufed. 

The king gone to night! fuhfcrib'd his pow’r! 

Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone. Shdefpeare, 

To Subscribe, v.n. 

1 . To give confent. 

Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriftian world to fubferibe unto, 
fo far yielded in the end} as even with the fame hand to ratify 
the Arrians confeffion. Hcohr. 

Advife thee what is to be done, 

And we will all fubferibe to thy advice. Shakefpeare. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ttern time, 

Thou fhould’tt have laid, go porter, turn the key, 

All crueis elfe jubjerib'd. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subfcrib'd not: nature firft gave figns, imprefs’d 
On bird, beatt, air. Miltons Par ail. If. 

2. To promife a ttipulatcd fum for the promotion of any under¬ 
taking. 

Subscriber, n.f [from fubferiptio , Lat.] 

1. One who fubferibes. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper jun- 
< 51 ure, every one of the party who can fpare a tattling ftyall 
be a j'ubfcriber. Swift. 

Subscription, n.f. [from fubferiptio , Latin.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

Themanafked, are ye Chrittians ? We answered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs we had feen in t\\c fib- 
feription. Baca:. 

2. Confent or attettation given by underwriting the name. 

3. The aCt or ttate of contributing to any undertaking. 

The work he ply’d ; 

Stocks and fubferiptio ns pour on ev’ry fide. 

South-fea fubferiptions take who pieafe, 

Leave me but liberty. 

4. Submiffion ; obedience. Not in ufc. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs; 

I never o-ave you kingdom, call’d you children, 

You owe me no fubjeription. Shakejpcar.e s King car. 

Suese'ction. n.f. [J'ub wvifcflio, Latin.] A fub i vl 10 JV 
a larger feCtion into a letter. A fection of a.fcchon. 
Su'bsequence. n.f. [from fubfequor, Latin.] 1 he 1 atu 0 
following ; not precedence. , 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order or P rece ^^ 
and fubfcquence in which they are paft.^ _ . 

Subse'cutive. adj. [Worn fubfequor. ) Following in train- 
Sueseptu'ple. adj. [J'ub and feptuplus , Latin.] 0,1 3 

one of feven parts. , t | ie 

If unto this lower pully there were added another, ‘ 
pow’er would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple 

if a third, a Jubj'cptuple. This 

SUBSEQUENT, adj. [fubfequent, Yx.fdfequens, L: at m. 

word is improperly pronounced long in the fecon ) 
Shakefpeare.] Following in train; not preceding. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall pricks 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is feen 

The baby figure of the giant mafs ^rrelfiB- 

Of things to come, at large. Sboiefp. pal -W 
The Jubfcquent *words come on before; the prect ^ 

lifli. 

Why does each confenting fign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and ftdfequent appear ^ 

To gird the globe and regulate the year t 

Thi^ 


Pope. 

Pope. 


ni 


SUB 


to the treaty 


of 


. or .; r j e i s introduced as fubfequent -- - , 

about ,648, when England was ,n tnemmoft 

. C °"^tlV. [from Not fo as to go be- 

f0 To men in things fall out accidentally, and 

into^inv compliance with their preconceived ends , 
come 1 f or ced to comply juffequently , and to itiiJee m 

bLlt , th ^ L as thev fall our, by poftliminious afrer-apphea- 
wirh things as tmy tzi o y V Sermons. 

tions of them to t ei p \ ’ . Latin ] To ierve in fub- 

ToSUBSE'RVE. V.a. [ jubjervio, Lsd tin.j 


2 . 


of a 
cold 


ordination; to ferve inftmmentally. 
0 Not made to rule, 


Milton. 

Greater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 


Put to fubferve where wifdom bears command. 

^ * __Hi. i-r\ 1/nrmr 


making, h W™ cur pu^c, u... ~ — 

d The memory hath no fpecial part of the brain devoted to 
lts own fervice, hut ufes all thofe parrs winch fubferve our len- 

fuinns as well as our thinking powers. . IValfh. 

SuStviENCE.}»./ {hornM*rve.\ Inilmmental fitnefs 

SUrS Wicked NC fpirits may^by their cunning, carry farther in a 
feeming confederacy or fubjcrvmcy to the delrgns of^ good 

a "v\*e cannot lo: k upon the body, wherein appears fo much 
fitnefs, ufe, and futjersuncy to infinite funamns, any other- 
wife than as the effeft of contrivance Bentley. 

There is an immediate and agil fubfervtence of the (pints to 
the empire of the foul. _ _ Haiti s Original, of Mankind. 

There is a regular fubordination and Julferviency among all 
the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
Subservient, adj. [ fuljerviens , Latin.] Subordinate; in- 

llrumentally ufeful. ~ , 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one Urod, to 
whom all things are referred ; but under this God--they wor- 
(hipped many inferior and fubferuient gods. Stilling fleet. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are fubferuient one to another, 
and the moft of them ferviceable to man. Ray. 

While awake, we feel' none of thofe motions continually 
made in the difpofal of the corporeal principles fubferuient here- 
, Grew. 


in. 


Senfe is fubferuient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 
We are not to confider the world as the body of God ; he 


is an uniform 


being, 


void of organs, members or parts, and 


Pope. 

Containing 


* they are his creatures fubordinate to him, and fubfervient to 
hi s will. Newton’s Opticks. 

Moft criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art. 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov’d folly facrifice. 

Subse'xtupee. adj. [Jab and fextuplus , Latin.] 
one part of fix. 

One of thefe under putties abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple propor¬ 
tion unto it, two of them a fubquadruple proportion, three 
a fubfextuple. Wilkin *s Mathematical Maflick. 

To SUBSIDE, v. n. [_ fubfldo , Latin.] To fink; to tend down¬ 
wards. 

He fhouk the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav’ns jubfiding hill. 

And from his ttiaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. 

Now Jove fufpends his golden feales in air, 

Weighs the mens wits againft the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs fubfide. 
Subsidence. 


Dry den. 


Pope. 

ten- 


• \ }U f* [f rom fubfdeti] The act of finking; 

Subsi'dency. ) dency downward. 

I his gradual fubjidency ot the abyfs would take up a con- 
fiderable time. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

This mifeel 1 any of bodies being determined to fubfidence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravities, all thofe which 
had the fame gravity fubfided at the fame time. Woodward. 

By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are bv turns freed from mutual contact, and by a hid¬ 
den J'ubfdence meet again by the ingrefs and egrets of the air, 
the liquour is ftill farther attenuated. Arbntbnot. 

Sub i'diary. adj. [jubfdiatre, Fr. JubfdiariuSy Lat. from fub- 
fldy.] Affiftant ; brought in aid. 

Bitter fubftances burn the blood, and are a fort of fubfidia- 
ry gall. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

SUBSIDY, n.f [ fubfide , Yr.fubfidium, Latin.] Aid, common¬ 
ly fuch as is given in money. 

1 hey adviied the king to fend fpeedy aids, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of fubfidy. Bacon. 

’ 1 is all the fubfidy the prefent age can raife. Dryden. 

It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe of com¬ 
mons lhould never grant fuch fnbfidies as give no pain to the 
people, left the nation (hould acquiefce under a burden they 
did not feel. " Addti 

AObuBsiGN. v.a. [Jubfigno , Latin.] To fign under. 


on 



S U B 

Neither i.ave they feen any deed before the conquefr hut 
[ft! with crolUnd fingle -thout urnanres. M 

• errRQT'ST y n. T jubfijler , hr Jubfifio, uatii j 
° re«in L prefii ttate or condtt.cn .^ 

Firm we iub/f/G but pofiibletoIvycrve. . 

The very foundation was removed, and it was a mor * " " 
poffibUity that the republick could fulfil any longer. S«,Jt. 

To have means of living; to be maintained. 

He (hone fo povverlully upon me, that h. e 
Ruffian fummer, he ripLcd the fr urnto f P-try - ^ 

Clin,ate; and gave me wherewithal tojuOjtJ. in * 

ter which fucceeded. «r' a<; , vc our- 

Let us remember thofe that want necefla. es » 

felves fhould have defired to be remembred, had it 

fad lot to fubfift on other mens charity. 

3 ' qualities are fuffident- 

ly diftant from one another, yet when they c ?.™® *°{j^ the 
particulars, and to be clothed with leveral accderm, then the 

1 T he ffelh, and the conjunaion of the fietti with God be¬ 
gan both at one inftant, his making and taking to himfelf our 
Sfiefli was but one aft; fo that.in thrift theie is n P 
JuhfiJhnce but one, and that from everlaftmg. Hookes. 

7 We know as little how the union is diffolved, that is the 
chain of thefe differing fubfijlencies that compound us, as how 

it firtt: commenced. , . ^' anvllle ' 

Not only the things had fubfiflence, but the very images were 

J of fome creatures exifting. _ . Snllingfiect, 

2. Competence; means of fupporting life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfeif a com.ortable 
[ubfitience out of the plunder of his province . Adaijon. 

Subs/stent. adj. fubfiflens. Latin.] Having real being 

Such as deny fpirits fuhfiflent without bodies, will with dif¬ 
ficulty affirm the feparate exittence of their own. Brown. 

Thefe qualities are not fuhfiflent in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. _ Bentley. 
SUTSTANCE. n. f. [fubjlance, Yx,fubJlanUa, Latin.] 

1. Being; fomething exifting ; fomething of which we can fay 

that it is. . 

Since then the foul works by herfelf alone. 

Springs not from fenfe, nor humours well agreeing. 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 

She is a fubjlance , and a perfeft being. 

Theftrength of gods, 

And this empyreal fubjlance cannot fail. 

2. That which fupports accidents. 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mold. 

And fubjlance. 

Every being is conttdered as fubfifting in and by itfelf, and 
then it is called a fub/lance ; or it fubfifts in and by another, and 
then it is catted a mode or manner of being. Witts. 

3. The effential part. 

It will ferve our turn to comprehend the fub/lance, without 
confining ourfelves to fcrUpulous exa&nefs in form. Digby. 
This edition is the fame in J'ulJlance with the Latin. Burn. 
They are the bett epitomes, and let you fee with one caft 
of the eye the fubfahee of a hundred pages. Addijon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 

Shadows to night 

Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 

Than can the fubjlance of ten thouland foldiers 

Arm’d in proof and led by (hallow Richard. Shakifpeare. 

He the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfion than in fubfancc feel. Milton. 

Heroick virtue did his aiftions guide. 

And he the fubjlance, not th’ appearance chofe: 

To refeue one fuch friend he took more pride. 

Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes. Dryden . 

5. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
fpaces, either empty or replenifhed with mediums of other 
denfities ; as water between the tinging corpufcles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute cIou jS or mitts, and for the moft part fpaces 
void.of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all fubjlance between the parts of hand bodies. Newton. 

Idle qualities of plants are more various than thofe of ani¬ 
mal fubfances. Arbntbnot on Aliments. 

6. Wealth; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath 
put all my fubfancc into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
fome of it out again. Shakefpeare’s Henty IV. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
fubfance , but not for our own intereft. Swift. 

Substantial, adj. [fubfantie-le, Fr. from fubfance. J 
J. Real; actually exifting. 

If this atheift would have his chance to be a real and J b~ 
fantial agent, he is more itupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 

25 O 2, True ; 


Davies* 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


SUB 

2. True; iolid ; real; not merely Teeming. 

O blefled ! blefled night! I am afraid. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering fweet to be fubjlantial. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 
fubjlantial life. 7 ’ 

If happinefs be a fubjlantial good, 

Not fram'd of accidents, nor fubjedt to them, 

I err’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 

v T 1016 ?/ 8 V! ver > hath brought down to us what is more 
light and fuperficial, while things more folid and fubjlantial 
have been immerfed. Glanville 

The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the fubjlantial ornaments of virtue. VEJlrange. 

Obfer vat ions are the only fure grounds whereon to build a 
lairing and Jubjlantial philofophy. Woodward. 

A folid and fubjlantial greatnefs of foul, looks down with 
negledl on the cenfures and applaufes of the multitude. Addifon. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

Now fliine thefe planets with fubjlantidfr rays? 

Does innate luftre gild their meafur’d days ? Prior. 

I he fun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big 
as the fun, and the rainbow a large fubjlantial arch in thefkjs 
all which are grofs falflhoods. Watts. 

4. Strong; flout; bulky. 

fubjlantial doors, 

Crofs-barr’d and bolted faft, fear no aflault. Milton. 

5. Refponflble; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of right {hall be made by verdi& 
of a jury, chofen out of the honeft and moft fubjlantial free¬ 
holders. Spenfer on Ireland. 

T he merchants, and fubjlantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thoufand families. Addifon on the War. 

SubstaVtials. n.f [Without Angular.] Effential parts. 
Although a cuftom introduced againft the J'ubJlantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fliould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 

‘ againft the accidentals of an appeal. Aylijfe's Parergon . 

Substantiality, n. f [from, fubjlantial 

1. I he ftate of real exiftence. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

Body cannot a<ft on any thing but by motion; motion can¬ 
not be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs fubjlantiality , and owns nothing of thefe. 

Glanv. Scepf. 

Substantially, adv, [from fubjlantial.] 

r. In manner of a fubftance; with reality of exiftence. 

In him his Father {hone fubjlantially exprefs’d. Milton . 

2. Strongly; folidly. 

Having fo fubjlantially provided for the North, they promifed 
themfelves they fliould end the war that Summer. Clarendon . 

3. Truly; folidly; really; with fixed purpofe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, fubjlantially religious towards God, chufte 
and temperate. Tillotfon. 

4. With competent wealth. 

Substa'ntialness. n.f [from fubjlantial."] 

j. The ftate of being fubftantial. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftrength ; power of holding or lafting. 

When fubjlantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

In degree of fubjlantialnefs next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. Wotton. 

To Substantiate, v. a. [from fubjlance .] To make to 
exift. 

The accidental of any adt is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the adt itfelf already fubjlantiated. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Substantive, n.f. [fubfantif, French ; [ubflantivum, Latin.] 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually doles his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two fubjlantives and two adjec¬ 
tives with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

Substa'ntive. adj. [ Jubfantivus, Latin.] 

1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. 

He confidered how fufficient and fubjantive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 
•caufe the repetition of the fubjlantive verb would be tedious. Arb. 

To Su'bstitute. v.a. [fubfituer,Yr. fubjlitutus , from fub 
zn&Jlatuo, Latin.] To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of fpeaking, a man can fubjlitute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour. Gov. ojTongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung. 

Reject him and fubjlitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verfes are inferted or fubflituted in the room of 
others. Congreve. 

Substitute, nj. [ fibjlitut , Fr. from the verb.] One placed 
by another to ad with delegated power. 


SUB 

Were you fwom to the duke, or to the deputy > 

-To him and his fubjlitutes. “ J c> , . 

You’ve taken up, rt. 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubjedls of his fubjlitute , my father, 

And here upfwarm’d them. IhaU Hen n nr 

Haft thou not made me here thy fubjlitute, *■ 1 * 


And thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? 


Providence delegates to the fupreme ma^iftrate the r 
power for the good of men, which that fupreme ma *i 
transfers to thofe feveral fubflituies who acft under him 
Substitution, n.f. [fubfitution, Fr. fror. fubjlfatn 4 £ 
ad of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another • Z 
itate or being placed in the room of another. , e 

He did believe 

Fie was the duke, from fubjlitution , 

And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. ' Shakefp, T m 'a 

Norial, iulphur, or mercury can be feparated from'a™ 
perfed metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be J 
duced into perfed metal without fubjlitution of that which chv" 
mifts imagine to be wanting. Bacons Pbyf Rj 

ooubstra cr. v. a. [JubtTaho,\jsX. fcujlradiion, French 1 

1. To take away part from the whole. '■* 

2. I o take one number from another. 

Substruction. n f [ foubjlraire , fonbjlra&ion , French. 1 

1. The ad of taking away part from the whole. 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ftyle, but by addition 
and fubjlrafiion. Denbnv 

2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a Idler number out o/a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number 

g o declaring the inequality, excefs, or difference be¬ 
tween the numbers given. Cocker's Arithmetick 

Substruction, n.f. [ fubf.rv. 5 iio, , from fub and fruc, Latin.] 
Underbuilding. 1 

/ O 

I o found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or fubjirve- 
tion , as the ancients caled it. Wotton s Architecture. 

SubstyYar. adj. [fub and jlylus.] Subjlylar Xint is; indialing, 
a right line, whereon the gnomon or ftyle of a dial is erefted 
at right angles with the plane. Biol. 

Ered the ftyle perpendicularly over the fubjlilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon's Meek Exer. 

Subsu'ltive. I adj. [fubfultus,'L%\\nJ Bounding; moving 

Subsu'ltory. J by ftarts. 

Subsu'ltorily. adv. [from fubfuliory."] In a bounding 
manner. 

Thefpirits fpreadeven, and move not fubfultorily ; for that 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

SubtaNgent. n. f. In any curve, is the line which deter¬ 
mines the interfedion of the tangent in the axis proIonged.D-J?. 

To SubteNd. v. a. [ fub and tench, Latin.] To be extended 
under. 

In redangles and triangles the fquare, which is made of the 
fide that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the fides containing the right angl stBrown. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and Jet that line fubtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. Creech. 

Subte'nse. n. f [fub and ten]us , Latin.] The chord of an 
arch ; that which is extended under any thing. 

SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 

Subte^rfluous.' } ad j- U^erfiuo, Latin.] Running under. 

Subterfu'ge. n.f [fupterfuge, French; fubter and/«£/V,Lat.] 

A fhift; an evafion; a trick. 

The king cared not for fubterfuges , but would ftand envy, 

and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon. 

Notwithftanding all their fly fubterfuges and ftudied evafions, 

yet theprodudof all their endeavours is but as the birth 0 

the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. blanv. 

A fled not little fhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force 0 

J Watts. 

En argument, , 

Subterra'neal. 1 adj. [fub and terra, Lat. feufename , r. 

Subterra'nean. ( Subterranean or fubterraneous is we wor 

Su'bterraneous. f nowufed.] Lying under the earth; p ace 

Su'bterrany. J below the furface. 

Metals are who^y fubterrany , whereas plants are 
earth, and part under. Bacon's Natural y/ 0 1 ' 

In fubterranies , as the fathers of their tribes, are bnm_ 0 
and mercury. Bacon's Natural Btjm ■ 

The force 

Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 

Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 

Of thund’ring AEtna, whofe combuftible 

And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, lifltm. 

Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. 

Alteration 




CO 


SUB 

Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh¬ 
bouring fubterraneal parts by that great conflagration.-• Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what fubterranean ways, 

TWk to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

", a ant r :„ pr <5 Blackmore. 

The refluent rivers. 

Let my foft minutes glide obfeurely on. 

Like fubterraneous ftreams, unheard, unknown. Norris. 
This ’fub terraneous paffage was not at firft defigned fo much 

for a highway as for a quarry. Addijon. 

Rous’d within the fubterranean world, 

Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted {hakes 

Afpiring cities. . . 

r [fub and terra, Lat.] A place under 


2 . 


SUB 

fubtilty become vital, then any degree of fubtilty would pro¬ 
duce fome degree of life. . Lo ^°J 

Bodies the more of kin they are to fpint m fubtilty and re¬ 
finement, the more rereading and felf-diffufive are they. Norris . 

N Wbatfoever is invifible, in refpea of the finenefs of the 
body, or fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 

Refinement; too much acutenefs. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that of Jub- 
r Boyle. 


tilty. 


1. 


Dryderi s Georg. 

Prior. 


Davies. 


Davies. 2 


Davies. 


Prior. 


SUBTERRANlTY. n.f. 

’ ground. Not in ufe. < 4 . . 

b We commonly confider fubterramties , not 111 contempla¬ 
tions, fufficiently refpeaive unto the creation. Brown. 

SU'BTILE. adj. [ fubtile, Fr. fubtilis , Lat. This word is often 

written fubtle. J 

Thin; not denfe; not grofs. 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir’d, like fubtle fmoke diffolv’d in air 
Deny DesCart his fubtile matter, 

You leave him neither fire nor water. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra¬ 
tions of a much fubtiler medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remained in the vacuum? Newtons Opt. 

2 . Nice; fine ; delicate; not coarfe. 

But of the clock which in our breafts we bear, 

The fubtile motions we forget the while. 

Thou only know’ft her nature, and her pow’rs ; 

Her fubtile form thou only can’ft define. 

I do diftinguifh plain 
Each fubtile line of her immortal face. 

. Piercing; acute. 

Pafs we the flow difeafe and fubtile pain. 

Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain ; 

The cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. 

4. Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. In this fenfe it is now 
commonly written fubtle. 

Arrius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtile 
witted and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difeontented 
that one fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought himfelf in defert, becaufe through envy and fto- 
macli prone unto contradidlion. Hooker. 

Think you this York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother. 

To taunt and fcorn yo.u ? Shakefp. Richard III* 

O fubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou haft 
By humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire. 

To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 

A woman, an harlot and fubtile of heart. Prov. vii. 10. 

Nor thou his malice, and falfe guile, contemn: 

Subtile he needs muft be, who could feduce 

Angels. Milton's Paradife Lofl . 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 

I’ve tumbled paft the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Refined; acute beyond exadlnefs. 

Things remote from ufe, obfeure and fubtle. Milton. 
Si/btilely. adv. [from fubtile.] 

1. Finely ; not grofsly. 

The conftitution of the air appeareth more fubtilly by worms 
in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 

In thefe plaifters the ftone fliould not be too fubtilely pow¬ 
dered ; for it will better manifeft its attraction in more fenfible 
dimenlions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeft bodies, if fubtilely divided, as metals diffolved 
in acid menftruums, become perfectly tranfparent. Newton. 

2 . Artfully; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
cerely to that of having been able to oppofe it fubtilely. Boyle. 

Others have fought to eafe themfelves of affliction by de¬ 
puting fubtilly againft it, and pertinacioufly maintaining that 
afflictions are no real evils. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Su'btile NESS. n.f. [from fubtile .] 

1. Finenefs; rarenefs. 

2 . Cunning; artfulnefs. 

To Subti'liate. v.a. [from fubtile .] To make thin. 

A very dry and warm or fubtiliating. air opens the furface of 
the earth. Harvey on the Plague. 

oubtilia / tion. n.f. [ fubtiliation , French ; from fubtiliate.] 
The aCt of making thin. 

By fubtiliation and rarefaCtion the oil contained in grapes, 
if diftilled before it be fermented, becomes fpirit of wine? Boyle. 
ouirri LTY . n.f [fubtilitc, French; from^ fubtile.'] 

*• Thinnefs ; finenefs; exility of parts. 

Th efubtilties of particular founds may pafs through fmall 
crannies not confufed, but its magnity not fo well. & Bacon. 
How {hall we this union well exprefs ? 

Nought ties the foul, her fubtilty is fuch. Davies. 

The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and fubtilty in 
all bodies being effentially the fame thing, could any body by 


Sidney. 
knows not fo 
K. Charles. 

Milton. 


Intelligible difeourfes are fpoiled by too much futility in nice 
divifions. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce. 

Who needful fcience mock’d, and arts of ule; 

Mankind with idle fubtilties embroil, . 

And falhion fyftems with romantick toil. . • Blacunare. 

T hey give method, and fhed fubtilty upon their author. Bak , 

4. Cunning; artifice; flynefs.. 

Finding force now faint to be. 

He thought grey hairs afforded fubtilty. 

The rudenefs and barbarity of favage Indians 
perfectly to hate all virtues as fome mens fubtilty . 

Sleights proceeding 

As from his wit and native jubtlety. 

Subtiliza'tion. n.f. [from fubti/ize.] . 

1. Subtilization is making anything fo volatile as to rife readily 

in fleam or vapour. . Quincy. 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their denlities, 
fo that no fubtilization, divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
thefe refiftances. Chcyne s Phi!. Princ. 

2. Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 

To Subtilize, v.a. [fubtilizer, French ; from fubtile.'] 

1. To make thin; to make lefs grofs or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 
i3 further fubtilized, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at the {freight ori¬ 
fices of the laCteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo either as 
fubtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. 

2. To refine ; to fpin into ufelefs niceties. 

The meft obvious verity is fubii'ized into niceties, and fpun 
into a thread indifcernible by common opticks. Glanville. 

To SubtFlize. v.n. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers have fub¬ 
tilized on. High on Bodies. 

Su'btle. adj. [Written often for fubtile , efpecially in the fenfe 
of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some fubtle headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 


Spenfer . 


Shake. 


AT. VI. 

Milton. 

Sprat. 


I. 


2 . 


fome evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. 

Shall we think the fubtle witted French 
Conj’rers and forc’rers, that, afraid of him. 

By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end ? 

The ferpent, fubthjl beaft of all the field. 

The Arabians were men of a deep and fubtle wit. 

Su'btly. adv. [from fubtle .] 

Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 

Thou fee’ft how fubtly to Retain thee I devife ; 

Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton s Farad. Lojl. 
Nicely ; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true. 

From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope . 

To Subtract, v. a. [fubtrafiio, Latin. They who derive it 
from the Latin write Jubtra£l\ thofe who know the French 
original, write fubjlradt, which is the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufion, 
became concealed and Jubtracted from the crown. Davies. 

What is fubiraRed or fubdu&ed out of the extent of the 
divine perfedtion, leaves Hill a quotient infinite. Hale . 

The fame fwallow, by the fubtragting daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceflively, and then gave over. Ray. 

Subtraction, n f See Substraction. 

Su'btrahend. n.f. [ fibtriihendum, j Lat: ] The number to be 
taken from a larger number. 

Subtri'ple. adj. [fubtriple, Fr. J'ub and triplus, Latin.] Con¬ 
taining a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a fubtriple proportion to the weight. 

Wilkin's Math. Magic. 

SubventaNeous. adj. [ fubventaneus, Lat.] Addle; windy. 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
fubventaneous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown. 

7 'o Su'bverse. v.a. [Jubverfus, Latin.] Tofubvert. Spenfer 
ufes fubverji in the fame fenfe. 

Empires fubvers'd, when ruling fate has ftruck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thomfon's Autumn. 

Subversion, n.f. [ fubveffion, Fr. fubveifus, Latin.] Over¬ 
throw ; ruin ; deftruclion. 

Thefe feek fubverfdn of thy harmlefs life. Shak. H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to luffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and fubverfon. King Charles. 

Ihefe things refer to the opening and {hutting the abyfs, 
with the difl'olution or fubverfon of the earth. Burnet. 

Laws 
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Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreffion and the fub- 
verfton of that order they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
Sueve rsive. adj. . [from fubvert .] Having tendency to over¬ 
turn. 

Lying is a vice fubverfive of the very ends and defign of 
converfation. Rogers. 

"1 o SUBVERT, v. a . [ fubi eriir , French ; fubverto , Latin.] 

1. To overthrow; to overturn; to deftroy; to turn upiide 
down. 

God, by things deem’d weak. 

Subverts the worldly ftrong and v. orldly wife. Milton. 

No proportion can be received for divine revelation, if 
contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this 
would fubvert the principles of all knowledge Locke. 

Trees are fubverted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 

2. To corrupt; to confound. 

Strive not about words to no purpofe, but to the fubverting ' 
of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Sljby E'R ter. n.f [from fubvert.] Overthrower; deflroycr. 

O tray tor ! worfe than Simon was to Troy ; 

O vile fubverter of theGallick reign. 

More falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne. Bryden. 

SUBURB, n.f [ fuburbiunty Latin.] 

1. Building without the walls of a city. 

There’s a trim rabble let in; are all thefe your faithful 
friends o’ th’ fuburbs f Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

What can be more to the devaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched feven days in the heart of nis 
countries, and lodged three nights in the fuburbs of his prin¬ 
cipal city ? Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

2. The confines ; the outpart. 

The fuburbs of my jacket are fo gone, 

I have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Clcavcland. 

They on the fmoothed plank. 

The fuburb of their ilrawbuilt citadel. 

Expatiate. Milton. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits 
are unchanged, it they always flood in th ojuLurbs and expec¬ 
tation of forrows. Taylor. 

Suburban, adj. [fuburbanusy Latin; from fuburb.'] Inhabit¬ 

ing the fuburb. 

Poor clinches the fuburban mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Surwo'rker. n.f [fub and worker.] Underworker; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a fulwvker to grace, 
in freeing it from fome of the inconveniences of original 
fin. South. 

Succeda'neous. adj. [fuuedaneiiSyBtX..] Supplying the place 
of fomething elfe. 

Nor is iEcius ftridlly to be believed when he preferibeth the 
ftone of the otter as a Jucccdaneous unto caftoeum. Brown . 

I have not difeovered the menliruum : I will prefent a fuc- 
cedaneous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 
Sl'CCEDANEUM. n.f [Latin.] That which is put to ferve 
for fomething elfe. 

To SUCCEED, v. n. [ fucccdcr, French ; fuccedo, Latin.] 

1. To follow in order. 

If I were now to die, 

’Twere to be molt happy; for I fear. 

My fiiul hath her confent fo abfolute. 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeed' in unknown fate. Sbakf. Othello. 

Thole of all ages to fuccced will curfe my head. Milton. 

2 . To come into the place of one who has quitted. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in iuch relentings of neal- 
ing heats, lelt it fhculd Oliver in pieces by a violent juccceding 
of air in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 

Enjoy ’till 1 return 

Short pleafuFes ; for long woes are to fucceed. Milton. 

If the father left only daughters, they equall yfucceecled to 
him in copartnerfhip, without prelation or preference of the 
eldell to a double portion. _ Hale. 

Revenge Jucceeds to love, and rage to grief. Brydi.11. 
Wlule thefe limbs the vital fpirit feeds. 

While day to night, and night to day jucceeds, 

Burn'-off’ringS morn and ev’ning ftiall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temples lhine. Bryden. 

Thefe dull harmlefs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick: fome witty men ma y fucceed to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blaft the reputation 
of the mod innocent. . Diyaen. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his ciown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign ; 
and David, by the fame title, fuueedcd in his throne, to the 
exclufion of Jonathan. Locke. 

3. To obtain one’s wifli; to terminate an undertaking in the 

defired effect. • 

’Tis aimed impoflible for poets to fucceed without ambition : 

imagination mud be raifed by a defire of fame to a defire of 

pleafing. Vr ? ie,u 
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sue 


This. addrefs I have long thought owing; and if I had 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I 
might have fucceedcd. Dryden 

A knave’s a knave to me in ev’ry date; 

Alike my fcorn, if he fucceed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. p 0 p g 

4.. To terminate according to wifh. 

If thou deal truly, thy doings fhall profperoufly fucceed to 
thee. ... iv. 6. 

This was impoflible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd’s Calendar ; but neither will it fucc'etd in Englifh. Dry. 
5. To go under cover. 

Pleafe that filvan feene to take. 

Where whittling winds uncertain fhadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed , 

Whole mouth the curling vines have overfpread. Dryden. 
To Su'cceed. v. a. 

1. To follow; to be fubfequerit or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
definitive effets they now difeover fuccccded the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. 'Fo pFofper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioufly the new laid works fucceed. Dryden. 

Succeed my wifh, and fecond my defign, 

The faireft Dciopeia fhall be thine, 

And make thee father of a Inppy line. Dryden's fEn. 

Succe'eder. n.f [from fucceed.'] One who follows; onewha 
comes into the place of another. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of intedate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies ! Shakef. R. III. 

Now this great fuccccdcr all repairs, 

He builds up drength and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Darnel. 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the 
envy of predeceftors deny the fecret to fucceeders , they yet 
would find it out. Suckling. 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps fail¬ 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their Juc- 
ceeders , who afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnefs as pre- 
fumption. _ Bo ft. 

SUCCESS, n.f. [fucces , French; fucceffus , Latin.] 

1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Siucifs 
without any epithet is commonly taken for good fuccefs. 

For good fuccefs of his hands, he afketh ability to do of him 
that is moft unable. li'ifd. xiii. 19. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad fuccefs 
The tempter flood. 

Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did counfel or inffruct her heir; 

Or teach, with more fuccefs , her fon 
The vices of the time to fhun. . 

Every reafonable man cannot but wifli m & fuccefs in t is at 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man’s intered that it fhould be true. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

Whild malice and ingratitude confefs, 

They’ve drove for ruin long without Juccef. 

Gas fulphuris may be given with fuccefs in any difeafeo t c 

lungs. ArbuthnotonDut. 

Military fucceffes, above all others, elevate the minds of* 
people. Jttcrburfs Sirsnms. 

2. Succeflion. Obfolete. 

All the Tons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due fuccefs , and all their nephews late, r 

Even thrice eleven defeents, the crown retained. f 
Successful, adj. [ fuccefs and full.] Profperous, a PP. * 

fortunate. ,. v u va 

They were terrible alarms to perfons grown weaimy > 
long and fuccefsful impodure, by perfuading the wor c t 
might be honed and happy, though they never mor 

corrupt appetites. doU ' 

IT obferv’d the illudrious throng. 

Their names, their fates, their condud and their care^ 

In peaceful fenates and fuccefsful war. 

The early hunter 

Blefles Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 
O’er hanging cliffs ; who fpreads his net fuccejsju, p r lcr. 
And guides the arrow through the panther’s heart. 
Successfully, adv. [from fuccefsful.] Profperou y> 

fortunately. o hake(t>c° re ‘ 

He is too young, yet he look $ fuccefsful<y. an d 

They would want a competent inftrument to . 5 

convey their rays fuccefsfully , or fo as t« linprin 
with anv vigour on a dull prejudicate racu ty. _ p rr pr o- 
The rule of imitating God can never W ' wor ld is 
pofed but uponChridian principles; fuen as tda j^rj. 

A retorniad 011 


Milton. 


Waller. 


a place not of red, but of difeipline. 
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W< Bke<ling, wh'en the expedition 

fuccefsful.-] Happy condufion , 
S defired event; feries of g°<>d fortune. 


to 

m 


andsTor the perfuafivenefs of promifes. 


P ai.y 3 , ^ —y- ~ fj .T French ; fucceff h Latin.] 
j U Qjnfecution”; Series of one thing or perfon following an- 

0 t s e , r Au»uftine, having reckoned up a great "umber of the 
of Rome faith, in all this order of Juccfson of Whops 

^ZnZn ^“aSakncTs ofVeveral ideas, one after an¬ 
other, in oor minds, furnilhes us w.th the .dea of 

Tet a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
a „vHmb of " man, it is clear that it muft ftrike fueceflively 
die two fides of the room, touch one part of the flefh«■ ft, 
a „d another after, and fo in. juccejfm. ^c.c. 

* A , hefe decays S in Spain have been oceafioned by fo lon^a 
war with Holland; but moft by two fucceffwns oi madive 

pr Tte'finalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong- 
ell attraiftions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue ; 
and many of thefe may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whole virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers Juccejfwm, 
until the progreffion end in the biggeft particles, on which tlie 
operations in chymiftry and the colours of -turfbotoWe- 

pend. r 

^ \ lineage; an order of defendants. 

Caflibelan, 

And his fuccejfwh granted Rome a tribute. Shakef Cymbel. 

A long fuccejfion muft enfue ; 

And his next fon the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. . Milt Par. LoJt. 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 

ceftors. 

What people is fo void of common fenfe, 

To vot e fuccejfion from a native prince ? Bryden. 

SUCCESSIVE, adj. [ fucccffif. , French.] 

1. Following in order; continuing a courfe or confecution un¬ 
interrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he affails. 

And each fucceffive after other quails. 

Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife* Baniel. 
God hath fet 

Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succeffwe. Milt. Par. Loft. 

God, byreafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is by one 
fingle aft of duration prefent to all the fucceffive portions of 
time, and all fueceflively exifting in them. South. 

Send the fucceffive ills through ages down, 

And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 

2. Inherited by fucceflion. Not in ufe. 

Countrymen, 

Plead my fucceffive title with your fwords. 

Shakefbeare's Titus Andronicus. 
The empire being el e&ive, and not fucceffive , the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 

Succ f/ssivley. adv. [fucceffvement , Fr. from fuccefive.] In 
uninterrupted order ; one after another. 

Three fons he left, 

All which fuccrffvely by turns did reign. Fairy fjpueen. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succefiveiy from age to age ? Shakcfp. Richard III. 

That king left only by his fix waves three children, who 
reigned fuccejfively , and died childlefs. Bacon. 

We that meafure times by firft and laft. 

The fight of things fuccejfively do take. 

When God on all at once his view doth caft, 

And of all times doth but one inftant make. Bavies. 

I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays might be more copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whitenefs at length changed fuccejfively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. Newton’s Opt. 

No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 
at once : it muft needs be made gradually and J'ucceffvely , both 
as to place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in¬ 
ftant be in more places than one. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Successiveness, n.f [from fucceffive.] The ftate of being 
fucceffive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the fucccffive- 
nefs of its own operations, and partly by thofe external mea- 
fures that it finds in motion. Hale. 

Succe'ssless. adj. [from fuccefs.] Unlucky; unfortunate; 

failinor pupnf 


failing of the event defired. 

The hopes of thy fuatcfslefs love refign. 


Bryden . 


'sue 

The Bavarian duke, . 

Bold champion ! brandiftiing his ISoric blade, 

Beft temper’d fteel, JuccefsleJs prov d in field. ' 

Paflion unpity’d, and ^juccefslefs love, „ 

Plant daegers in my heart. Mdsfin r Cato, 

Succ lisle, S all her foft careiTes prove, 

To banifh from his breaft his country s love. 

Su'ccessour. »•/ ifiaaffeur, French; jucceffor, Latin, ihis 
is fometimes pronounced fuccjpsur, with the accent in e 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character ot 

other ; correlative to predeceffour. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but 
preat expeaStion, brought up in the hope of themielves and 
already acceptation of the inconftant people, zsfucccjjor of his 

father’s crown. . v 

The fuccefor of Mofes in prophecies. tcciu . xlv . 1. 

The fear of what was to come from an unacknowle ged 
fuccefour to the crown, clouded much of that profperity then, 

which now fhines in chronicle. . # A 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic¬ 
tion of thebifhop, the fucceffour of the apoftles in this office. 

Hammond on fundamentals. 

The furly favage offspring difappear. 

And curfe the bsx^tfuccejfor of the year; 

Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

Whether a bright fucceffor , or the fame. _ Tate. 

The defendants of Alexander’s fuccefjors cultivated naviga¬ 
tion in fome lefler degree. . Arbuthnot. 

SUCCTNCT. adj. [ fuccinff , French ; fuccintlus , Eatin.J 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloatiis drawn up to dil- 

His habit fit for fpeed fuccinfi. Mi.ton s A ar. Loft. 

His veft fuccintt then girding round his waift. 

Forth ruffl’d the fwain. p*' 

Four knaves in garbs fuccir.ff* Pope. 

2 . Short; concife; briet. 

A ftria and juccinfl ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeff. Ben. Johnfon. 

Let all your precepts be fuccinfi and clear. 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon. Rofcommon. 
Succinctly, adv. [from fuccinLt.] Briefly; conci fely ; with¬ 
out fuperfluity of diction. 

I fhall prefent you very fuccinTtly with a few refledions that 
moft readily occur. # Boyle. 

I’ll recant, when France can fhew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as fuccinfily writ. Rofcommon « 

SuTcory. n.f. [ cichorium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower: 
the flowers are produced from the fides of the branches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon fhort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contra&ed feed-veflel: the feeds are angu¬ 
lar, umbilicated, and fhaped fomewhat like a wedge. Miller. 
A garden-fallad 

Of endive, radifhes, and fuccory. Bryden. 

The medicaments to diminifh the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and fucc .ry. JVifeman of Tumours. 

To SUCCOUR, v. a. [ fecourir , French; fuccurro , Lat.] To 
help; to aflift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 

As that famous queen 

Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 1 

Did fhew herfelf in great triumphant joy, > 

To fuccour the weak ftate of fad afflicted Troy. Fa. fjhi 3 
A grateful beaft will ftand upon record, againft thofe that in 
their profperity forget their friends, that 10 their lofs and 
hazard flood by and fuccoured them in their adverfity. L’EJir. 
Su'ccour. n.f. [from the verb ; fecours y French.]' 

1. Aid; affiftance; relief of any kind ; help in diftrefs. 

My father, 

Flying for fuccour to his fervant Banifter, 

Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. Shakefpeare. 

Here's a young maid with travel opprefs’d. 

And faints for fuccour. Shakefpeare. 

2. The perfon or things that bring help. 

Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of fucccurs which reafon 

oftereth. IVifd. xvii. 12. 

Our watchful general had difeern’d from far 
The mighty fuccour which made glad the foe. Bryden. 

Su'ccourer. n.f. [from fuccour.] Helper; affiftant; reliever. 

She hath been a fuccour er of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 

Su'ccourless. adj. [from fuccour.] Wanting relief; void of 
friends or help. 

SuccGurlefs and fad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomfon. 

SUcculency. n.f. [from fucculent .] Juicinefs. 
SUCCULENT, adj. [ fucculenty French ; fucculentus y Latin.] 
Juicy; moift. 

Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent moifture, 
which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with Jucculent herbage and 
nourifhing grafs, upon which moft beads feed. More. 
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sue 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands Tome fucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 
His prefent third. Philips. 

To SuccEmb. v. n. [ fuccumbo , Latin ; fuccomber , French.] 
To yield; to fink under any difficulty. Not in ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muft fuccumb , 

Vhiocunque trahunt, ’tis our doom. Hudibras. 

Sue cassation, n.f [fuccuffo, Latin.] A trot. 

They move two legs of on© fide together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be¬ 
hind, which is fuccujfation or trotting. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or fuccujfation. Butler. 

Succession, n.f. [fuccuffo , Latin.J 

1. The a£t of fhaking. 

When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the doctor, 
and when he confidered the fpafins of the diaphragm, and all 
themufclesof refpiration, with the tremulous fuccuffion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mart. Scrib. 

2. [In phyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro¬ 
cured by ilrong ftimuli, like dernutatories, fridiion, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apopledtick affections. 

Such, pronoun. [fulleiks, Gothick ; fulk, Dutch ; pplc, Saxon.]' 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows : as, fuch a power 
as a king’s ; fuch a gift as a kingdom. 

’Tis fuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum’d one. Sbakef. 
Can we find fuch a one as this, in whom the fpirit of God 
is ? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flefh are manifeft, fuch are drunkennefs, 
revelings, and fuch like. Gal.v. 21. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. JVhitgift. 

Such another idol was Mariah, worfhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or (tone. SliUingfleet. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, lingly confidered, 
may be diftributed into fuch as enjoin piety towards God, or 
fuch as require the good government of ourfelves. Tiilotfon. 
If my long he fuch, 

That you will hear and credit me too much. 

Attentive Iiften. Drydcn. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch 
The favage Scythian. Drydcn s Virg. Georg. 

As to be perfectly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 

- to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
fuch an one, who has the publick adminiftration, a£ts like the 
reprefentative of his Maker. Adclifon. 

You love a verfe, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 

2. The fame that. With as. 

This was the flate of the kingdom of Tunis at fuch time as 
Barbaroffa, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Africk. Knoll . 

3. Comprehended under the term premifed. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continu’ft fuch , owe to thyfelf. Milton. 

To affert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
punifhed it as fuch , when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that aCtual grace, upon which it was impoffible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the effential equity of the 
Divine Nature. South. 

No promife can oblige a prince fo much. 

Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. Dryden. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or thing. 

I faw him yefterday 

With fuch and fuch. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 

Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your flefh. Shak Merch. of Venice. 

I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch place. 1 Sam. 

Scarce this word death from forrow did proceed. 

When in rufh’d one, and tells him fuch a knight 
Is new arriv’d. Daniel s Civil J* at. 

Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confiding of three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
at fuch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clarend. 

The fame fovereign authority may enaCt a Jaw, command¬ 
ing fuch ox fuch an a&ion to-day, and a quite contrary law for¬ 
bidding the fame to-morrow. South s Sermons. 

Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch ox fuch 
a particular perfon, without election of thofe ideas befoie- 
mentioned, have often been reproached for thatomiffion. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To SUCK. v. <7. [yucan, Saxon; Jugo,fu£lum , Latin; fuccer, 
French.] 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 

2. To draw in with the mouth. 

The cup of aftonifhment thou fhalt drink, and fuck it out. 

Ezek. xxiii. 34. 


sue 

, We’ll hand in hand to the dark manflons <r 0 
Where, fucking in each other’s lateft breath, b ’ 
We may transfufe our fouls. 

Still fhe drew 



Dryrfeg, 


The fweets from ev’ry flow’r, and fuck'd the dew T) j 
Transfix’d as o’er Caftalia’s itreams he hum* ’ ^ 

He fuck'd now poifons with his triple tongue. Pope's Stad 
I o draw the teat of a female 1 aiu 


Defire, the more he fuck'd, more fought the br 
Like dropfy folk dill drink to be a-third" , 

A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her puimfeuk 
you can get them once to fict her fo long that her mi k ’ 
go through them. ‘ 

Did a child fuck every day a new nurfe, ir would be?' 
more affrighted with the change of faces at fix months old rh 
at fixty. _ nan 

4. To draw with the milk. 

1 hy valiantnefs was mine, thou fuck'djl it from me- 

But own thy pride thyfelf. ' Sbahf. Corhbnu, 

5. 1 o empty oy fucking. ' 

A fox lay with whole fvvarms of flies fucking and galling of 
him. LA/l-< 

Bees on tops of lilies feed, J ran ie. 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden 

6. To draw 7 or drain. J 

I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks 

e SS 5 ‘ . Shakejpean. 

Bumping hath tir d our men ; 

Seas intofeas thrown, we fuck in again. Donne 

A cubical veflel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing as the earth doth 
take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Burnet 

Old ocean, Jack'd through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. Thornton, 

To Suck. v. n. 

1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the lead defects in fucking pumps are con- 
dantly requiring. Mortimer'sEufiandry. 

2. To draw the bread. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them; whereas none of thofe that are not defigned for that 
nourilhment ever offer to fuck. Ray on the Creation. 

I would 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fbe-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Why did the knees prevent me? or why the breads that 
I fliould fuck ? Job iii. 12. 

A nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Numb. xi. 

3. 7 'o draw ; imbibe. 

The crown had fucked too hard, and now being full, was 
like to draw lefs. Bacon's Henry VIII. 

All the under paffions. 

As waters are by whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn, 

Were quite devoured in the vad gulph of empire. Dryden. 

Suck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. I he adl of fucking. 

I hoped, from the defeent of the quick-filver in the tube, 
upon the fird fuck , that I ihould be able to give a nearer 
guefs at the proportion of foice betwixt the prefliire of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. hoyle. 

2. Milk given by females. 

They draw with their fuck the difpofition of their nurfes. 

Spenfer . 

I have given fuck and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that m ilksme. Shake fear e. 

Thofe fird unpolifh’d matrons 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. 

It would be inconvenient for birds to gi vefuck 

SEcker. n.f [ fuceur, French ; from fuck.'] 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The embolus of a pump. 

Oil mud be poured into the cylinder that the fu& er 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. 

The afeent of waters is by fuckers or forcers, or fomet m D 
equivalent thereunto Wilkins s ^ aiaU1 f 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a done, and raiui 

up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which prefling u P° n 
its edges, holds it down to the done. .. , 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys c * ? 
fuckc/s , not above an inch and half diameter, being vve 03 
ed in water, will (lick and pluck a done of twelve pounis 1 
from the ground. Grew's 

4. A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 

Mariners aye ply the pump, 

So they, but chearful, unfatigu’d, dill move ^ 

J he draining Jncteer. , , . 

e A young twig {hooting from the dock. 7 his wor wa- 

haps originally furcle, \ fur cuius ^ Latin. ] 

/ T"1__ a.^1 _ _? /!. ./. r *1+ f I t 1 

igh. 


Dryden. 

Ray. 


m?.v 

Boyle. 


haps ongxnzWy Jurcle, j Jurculus, i /arm. j , ^ 

The cutting awav o( fuckers at the root and °) , ’L 
make trees grow high. Bacon’s Natural 
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Out of this old root a fucker may fpring, that with a little 
<VK-r and good feafons, may prove a mighty tree. Kay. 
Su’cket. *./. [ from fuck ] A fweet meat. 

Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckets are moid alchimy; 

The dill of his refining mold, - 

Minting the garden into gold. C. cave land. 

SU'CK.NCBOTTU kn.f [fu.i 3 I.d httk.] A bottle which to 

children fupplies the want of a pap. 

He that will fay, children join thefe general abdracr fpecu- 
lations with their fuckingbottlcs, has more zeal for his opinion, 

but lefs fincerity. Locke ' 

To Suckle, v. a. [from fuck.] To nurfe at the bread. 

The bread of Hecuba, 

When die did fickle Hedlor, look’d not lovelier . Shak efp eare. 
She nurfes rne up and fuckles me. L' Ejirange. 

Two thriving calves Ihe fuckles twice a-day. Dryden. 
The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the fird hidory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and fuelled 
by a wolf. Addifon on Italy. 

SuTklikg. n.f [from fuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 
pap. 

I provide a fu kling. 

That ne’er had nourifhment but from the teat. Dryden. 
Youn? animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment, as fuellings of milk. Arbuth ot on Aliments . 

Si/ction. n.f [from fuck ; fiction, Fr. ] 7 'he aft of fucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by juc-tion, as 
bv emiflion of the breath. Ba.on. 

Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia¬ 
meter, yet th weight kept up by fuftio 7, or fupported by the 
air, and what was"cad out of it weig .ed about ten pounds. 

Boyle. 

Cornelius regulated the fuflion of his child. Arbu’hnot. 
SUDATION. n.f. [Judo, Latin.] owcat. 

Su'datoky. n.f [Judo, Latin. J Hot houlc ; fweating bath. 
•SUDDEN, adj. [foudain, French; poben, Saxon.] 

1. Happening without previous notice; coming without the 
common preparatives ; coming unexpectedly. 

We have not vet fet down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too fudden. Shakefpeare. 
There was never any thing fo fudden but Csefar’s thrafoni- 
cal brag, of I came, faw and overcame. Shakef.eare. 

Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. „ Milton. 

2 . Hafly; violent; rafli; paffionate; precipitate. Not in ufe. 

I grant him 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin. Shakefpeare. 

Su'dden. n f 

1. Any unexpected occurrence ; furprife Notin ufe. 

Parents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 
fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. IVotton. 

2 . On or of a Sudden, or upon a Sudden. Sooner than was ex¬ 
pected ; without the natural or commonly accudomed prepara¬ 
tives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels. 

With them he enters, who upon the J dden 

Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

How art thou lofl, how on a fudden ioft ? Milton. 

They keep their patients fo warm as almod to difle them, 
and all on a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

When you have a mind to leave your mader, grow rude 
and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual behaviour. Swift. 
Suddenly, adv. [from fudden.] In an unexpected manner; 
without preparation ; hadily. 

You fhall find ihreeof your Argofies 
Are richly come to harbour fuddenly. Shakefpeare. 

If thou can’d accufe. 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
If elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 
firing could not extinguifli fo fuddenly that motion. Bacon. 
7 o the pale foes they fuddenly draw near. 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

She druck the warlike fpear into the ground, 

Which fprouting leaves did fuddenly enclufe, 

; peaceful olives fliaded as they role. Dryden. 

Suddenness, n.f [from fudden.] State of being fudden ; un¬ 
expected prefence; manner of coming or happening unex¬ 
pectedly. < i & 

All in the open hall amazed dood, 

At fuddenefs of that unwary fight, 

And wond’red at his breathlefs hady mood. Fairy Dueen. 
He fpeedily run forward, counting his fuddennefs hiYmod 
^vantage that he might overtake the Englidi. Spenfer. 

I he rage of people is like that of the fea, which once 
creaking bounds, overflows a country with that fuddennefs and 

c?A°T nce as leaves n ° ho P es of flying. TcmGe 

ORI FICK. [fudodfque, Fx.fudor and facio, Latin.] Pro¬ 
voking or caufing fweat J 

Phyficians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed bv 
a d«co.Hion of fudolfil herbs i„ | )ot w , ter y 

Bacon. 


SUF 

Exhaling the mod liquid parts of the blood b y fudorifick or 
watery evaporations brings it into a morbid date. Arbutknot. 
SudorFfick .n.f A medicine promoting fweat. 

As to fudorificks, condder that the liquid which goes off by 
fweat is often the mod fubtile part of the blood. Arbuthnot. 
Su'dorous. adj. [from fudor, Latin.] Confiding of fweat. 

Befide the drigments and fudorous adhefions from mens 
hands, nothing proceedeth from goid in the ufual decoCIion 
thereoV. Brown's Vulgar Ei routs. 

Suds, n.f [from peoban, to feeth; whence pobben, Saxon.] 

1. A lixivium of foap and water. 

2. To be in the Suds. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Sue. v. a. [fuiver, French.] 

1. To profecute by law. 

If any fue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke alfo. Mat. v. 4.Q, 

2. To gain by legal procedure. 

Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is dill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of ail true penitents, and fuing 
out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 

To Sue. v. n. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 

Full little knowed thou that had not try’d. 

What hell it is in Juing long to bide. Hubberd s Tc.le. 

If me thou deign to ferve and fue. 

At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. Spenfer , 

When maidens fue, 

Men give like gods. Shakefpeare 

We were not born to fue but command. Shakefpeare. 

Ambaffadors came unto him as far as the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates, fuing unto him for peace. Knolles . 

For this, this only favour let me fue, 

Refufe it not: but let my body have 

The lad retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden s ALncid. 

Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. Dryden. 
’Twill never be too late, 

7 'o fue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addifn's Cato. 
The fair Egyptian 

Courted with freedom now the beauteous Have, 

Now falt’ring fued, and threatning now did rave. BJackm. 

By ad verfe dediny condrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fues to you. Pope's Odyjffey. 
SU'ET. n.f [fuet, an old French word, according to Skinner. ] 
A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 

7 'he deatoma being fuet, yields not to efcaroticks. Wifem. 
Su'ety. adj. [from fuet.] Confiding of fuet; refembling diet. 
If the matter forming a wen, refembles fat or a fuety fub- 
dance, it is called deatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To SUFFER, v.a. [Juffero,\j2X\x\\ fouffrir, French.] 

1. 7 'o bear; to undergo; to feel with fen fe of pain. 

A man of great wrath fhall fujfcr punidiment. Prove xix. 
A woman fujfered many things of phydeians, and (pent all 
{he had. Mark v. 26. 

Obedience impos’d, 

On penalty of death, and fujj'ering death. Milton. 

2 . To endure; to fupport; not to link under. 

Our fpirit and ftrength entire 

Strongly to fuffer and fupport our pains. .Milton. 

3. To allow; to permit ; not to hinder. 

He wond’red that your Lord {hip 
Would fuffer him to {bend his youth at home. Shakefpeare . 

Olt have I feen a hot o’erweening cur, 

R.un back and bite, becaufe he was withheld: 

Who being fujfered, with the bears fell paw, 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakefcare. 
My duty cannot fuffer 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shakefpeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not fuffer fin upon him. Lev. 

I fuffer them to enter and podels. Muton. 

He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation, 
will find few figns of a foul a cudomed to much thinking in a 
new born child. Locke. 

4. 7 o pafs through ; to be affedled by. 

The air now mud fuffer xhange. Milton . 

To Suffer v.n. 

1. 1 o undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My bread I arm to overcome by fufffeiing. Milton. 

Prudence and good breeding are in all dations neceffary ; 
and mod young men fuffer in the want of them. Locke. 

2. 7 o undergo punifhment. 

7 he father was fird condemned to fpeffer upon a day ap¬ 
pointed, and the fon afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 

He thus 

WTis forc’d to fuffer for himfelf and us ! 

Heir to his father’s forrows with his crown. Drvd,*, 

3. lobe injured. 

Publick bufinefs fuffers by private infirmities, and king¬ 
doms fall into weuknelies by the difeafes or dt=:cays of thofe that 
manage them. J Temple. 

Su i- per able. adj. [from fuffer.] Tolerable; fuch as may be 
endured. J 
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It hfifferabh in Any to ufe what liberty they lift in their 
mvn writing, but the cont^a&ing and extending the lines and 
fenle of others would appear a thanklefs office. Wotton. 

Su'fferAbxy. adv'. [from fuffer able.] Tolerably; fo as to be 
endured. 

An infant Titan held (lie in her arms ; 

Yet fifferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair, Addifom 

Sufferance. n.f [from fuffer^ fouffrance^ French.] 

I. Pain; inconvenience; milery. 

He muft not only die. 

But thy unkindnefs fhall the death draw out 
T o ling ring fufferance. Shakefpeares Men Jure for Menfiire. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and fufferance , the examples of Sparta (hew. Locke on Education . 

1 . Patience; moderation. 

He thought t’have (lain her in his fierce defpight, 

But hafty heat tempering with Jufferance wife. 

He ftaid his hand. Fairy gfueen. 

He hath given excellent fufferance and vigoroufnels to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage. Taylor. 

And fhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the fuff'ranee of a tender Iriend. Otway s Orphan. 

3. Toleration; permiflion ; not hindrance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fufferance , and fome- 
whiles by fpecial leave and favour, they ere&ed to themfelves 
oratories not in any fumptuous or ftately manner. Hooker . 

Moft wretched man 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But Toon through Jufferancc grow to fearful end. Fairy fffueen. 
Some villains of my court 

Are in confent and fufferance in this. Shakcffeare. 

Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d lirength; 

Not by the fuff dance of fupernal pow’r. Mjltoh's Par. Loff . 
Si/fff.rer. n.J. [from fuffer.] 

1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 

This evil on the Phili(tines is fall’n. 

The fufferers then will fcarce moleft us here, 

From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton . 

And when his love was bounded in a few, 

7 'hat were unhappy that they might be true. 

Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times, 

7 'hat is, a fuff'rer in his fubjedls crime. Dryden. 

She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of 
her hufband, but from the good luck fhe has had at cards; 
and if fhe has been a lofer, I am doubly a Jufferer by it: fhe 
comes home out of humour, becaufe fhe has been throwing 
away my eftate. Addifon s Spectator. 

The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lafting impreffions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friends have been Jufferers. Addifon. 

2. One who allows; one who permits. 

Suffering, n.f. [ from juffer. ] Pain fuftered. 

Rejoice in my fufferings for you. Col. i. 24, 

With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind, 

He triumphs in the midft of all his Jifferings? Addifon. 

We may hope the fuff'erings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the feene of rebellion, will fe- 
cure from the like attempts. Addifon. 

It increafed the fmart of his prefent ffferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterbury. 

7'o SUFFFCE. v.n. [fuffire, French; fufficio, Latin.J To be 
enough ; to be fufficient; to be equal to the end or purpofe. 

If thou afk me why, Jufficeih , my reafons are good. Shakefp. 
Aflrongand fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to Juffice the fprouting of the plant. Bac. 
To recount aimighty works 
What words or tongue of feraph can fuffice , 

Or heart of man fuffee to comprehend. Miltons Par. Loff. 
7'he indolency we have, fufficing for our prefent happinefs, 
we defire not to venture the change ; being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeft life agreeable ; and in fuch a courfe of piety, as fuf- 
ffeed to make the moft fudden death fo alfo. Pope. 

To Suffi'ce. v a. 

1. To afford ; to fupply. 

7'hou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. 

Shall fhare my morning fong and evening vows. Dryden. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds Juffic d the fail; 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

2. To fatisfy. 

Ifrael, let it fuffice you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
Parched corn file did eat and was Jujfced , and left. Ruth. 
Let it fuffice thee that thou know’ft us happy. Milton. 

When the herd fffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreft lare. Dryden. 

He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, 

7 'hat we may fo fffee his vengeful ire. Milton. 
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Sufficiency, n.f. [ ffffancc , Fr. from fufficient.] 

1. State of being adequate to the end propofed. 

’Tis all mens office to fpeak patience 
To thole that wring under the load of forrow 
But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency f 5 1 

7 'o be fo moral, when he IhaH endure 
The like himfelf. Shake [pear 

His fufficiency is fuch, that he and pbeftows ofleffes. hisnU,?' 
being unexhaufted. W 

2 . Qualification for any purpofe. v ' e ‘ 

I am not fo confident of my own Juffi.iency , as not willing 
ly to admit the counfel of others. ' Jfo n<r Q )ar fj 


7 'he bifhop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made 


judge by 


that law, of the fufficiency of the minifters, may d’iflike the 
tnglilhman as unworthy. Spenfer'i Ireland 

Their penfioner De Wit was a minifter of the greateft au¬ 
thority and fufficiency ever known in their ftate. Temple 

3. Competence; enough. ^ 

An elegant fufficiency, content. Thomfon. 

4. Supply equal to want. J 

7 'he moft proper fubje&s of difpute, are queflions not of the 
very higheft importance, nor of the meaneft kind; but rather 
the intermediate queflions between them : and there is a laree 
fufficiency of them in the fciences. Watts's. Improv. of the Mind. 

5. it is uftd by Temple for that conceit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com¬ 
pounded with jelf. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Temple. 

Suffi cient, adj. [ffffant , Fr. fufficiens , Latin.] 

1. Equal to any end or purpofe; enough; competent; not deficient. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 34 
Heaven yet retains 

Number fufficient to pofltfs her realms. Milton. 

Man is not fufficient of himfelf to his own happinefs. Tillot. 
It is fufficient for me, if, by a difeourfe fomething out of 
the way, I fnall have given occafion to others to call: about 
for new difeovtries. Locke. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addijon. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitalitv ; and likewife to pay 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the bifhop. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Seven months are a fufficient time to correct vice in a Ya¬ 
hoo. Swift. 

2 . Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwife. 

in faying he is a good man, underftand me, that he is fuf 
ff-.ient. Shal efpeare’s Merchant if Venue. 

Sufficiently, adv. [from fufficient.] To a lufficientdegree; 
enough. 

If religion did poffefs fincerely zndfufficiently the beartsofall 
men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker. 

Seem I to tl ee fufficient ly poffefs’d 
Of happinefs? Milton. 

All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace fufficient ly 
moved to attend and alient to them; Jufficientt j, butnotirre- 
fiftibly; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all wou'd embrace 
them, and if none were fufficienily moved, none would em¬ 
brace them. Rogers s Samons. 

SUFFISANCE [French.] Excefs; plenty; Obfolete. 

There him refts in riotous fuffifance 
Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. Spenjer. 

To SU'FFOCA'FF. v/.tf. [fuffoqueiyFr. fuffoco, Latin.] io 

choak by excluflon or interception of air. ^ 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go.free, ' ■ 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuff ca‘e. Shakefe^e. 

This chaos, when degree is J'uffbcate, , 

Follows the choaking. Shakefpeare s Troilus a’ d Lup a - 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, 0,1 v 1 ^ re ff 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, Je 
felf-heated again, it fhould fuffbtate that part, it ha et 
the fame way it paired. Brtmb 

A (welling difeontent is apt to JuffacnU and (bangle wi 
palTage. ° CcUhroftnen^ 

"All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny fiffocated falls. __ The’act 

SuffocaTion. n f. [Juffbcation^Yr. from fuffocate.] 

.of choaking; the ftate of being choaked. Bacon. 

Difeafes of ftoppings an d fuffocations are dangerous. , 
White confifts in an equal mixture of all tlie pnnj 1 
lours, and black in a fffbeation of all the raysoi tgi • 

Mufhrooms are beft corrected by vinegar; F )rn ® °^ re * 
fing poifonous, operate by fuff'oalion , in whici tie ^ 


bet 1 


medy is wine or vinegar and fait, and vomrtiug a* . . 

poflible. . ***%& 

Su'ffoc ative-. adj. [from fffocatc.] Having the povvc ^ 
From rain, after great Irofts in the winter, g ^ ^ ^V. 

mours, and fuffca ive catarrhs proceed. /r u ^ A 
SU'FFRAGAN. n.f. [fifragant, Fr.. fuffraganeus, L 

bifhop confidered as fubje£t to his metropolitan. ar i to r. 

Suffragan bifhops fhall have more than one n pareT n ‘ 

5 Bucket, 
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^ v f archbifhop cf Canterbury, infolently took upon 
J e , C n declare five articles void, in his epiitie to ^Juffry 


hiro to declare five arc.ctes vote, ... — 

T fso'FFRAOATE. ,. tjuffraz*, Latin.] To vote with s 

10 N^’naditioTcould univerfally prevail, unlels there were 
N ° tnmon coiwruity of fomewhat inherent in nature, 
f T\ C fute md fufdabates with it, and clofeth with it. Hale. 
S^toVlTu^ f v- M’nium, Latin,] Vote; 
voice given in a controverted point. 

Noble confederates, thus tar is perfect, 

tW “ *■?££ 

f ' S Tht fairiVoTouriflanddare not commit their caufe agamft 

you to the fuf age of thofe who moft partially ador ^^; 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs conful made againft the law; 

And join his fuffrage to the votes of Rome. # Dryden. 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, is extreme- 
i v a2 reeable, the ancients and moderns giving tbeu fuff a- 
pYunanimoufly herein. 

S Laftantius and St. Auftin confirm by their fuffrage the:ob- 
fervation made by the heathen writers. . Mterbury. 

SufTcinous. adj. [fuffrage, Latin.] Belonging to the 

knee ioint of beafts. . ,. , . 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly back¬ 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 
fuffragimus flexure behind, rather outward. . Brown 

SUiTUMIGA'TION. n.f [fuffurnigation, br.fffumigo, Lat.J 

Operation of fumes raifed by fire. 

if the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 
be attempted by fiffumigation. Wifcman s Surgery . 

Suffu'mige. n.f [>fuffumigo , Lat.] A medical fume. 

For external means, drying fuffumiges or fmoaks are pre¬ 
ferred with good fuccefs ; they are ufually compofed out of 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [fuffufus, Latin.] To fpread over with 
fomething expanfible, as with a vapour or a tin&ure. 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife. 

And jealoufy/^jV with jaundice in her eyes. Dryfen. 

To that recefs, 

When purple light fhall next fuffufe the fkies. 

With me repair. Pope* 

Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks. 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed,. 

Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. Thomfon. 

Suffusion, n.f [fuffufion^ French; from fuffufe.] 

1. 1'he act of overfpreading with any thing. 

2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim ftffufton veil’d. Milton. 

The dilk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 
Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye ; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed. 

His ball is with the fame fuffufton red. Dryden. 

To thofe that have the jaundice or like fuffufton of eyes, 
objects appear of that colour. Rtiy. 

Sug. n.f. [fugo, Latin, to fuck.] 

Many have flicking on them fugSy or trout-lice, which is 
a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and 
flicks clofe to him and fucks his moifture. JFa'.ton. 

SU'GAR. n.f. [fucre , French; faccharum , Latin.] 

I. The native fait of tbefugar- cane, obtained by the expreffion 
and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body ftirred in her, as wine 
will do when fugar is haftily put into it. Sidney. 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
7 'heir fubtiie offence with the foul of wine. Crafhaw. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a Jugar- loaf Hand¬ 
ing upon a flat fteeple. Peacham. 

Saccharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many {lender flicks a-crofs a vefl'el of liquid fugar. 

Grew's Mufcsum. 

If the child muft have /K^r-plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour: why, when he is grown up, 
mull he not be fatisfied too with wine? Locke. 

In a jugar- baker’s drying room, where the air was heated, 
fifty t *ur degrees beyond that of a human body, a fparrow 
died in two minutes Arbuthnot on Air. 

A piece of feme geniculateu plant, feeming to be part of 
a/w o -cane. iVoodward on Foffils. 

2. Any thing proverbially fweet. 

Your fair diicpurfe has been as [uga 
Making the hard way fweet and deledlable. Shakefpeare. 
.7 A chymical dry chryftallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
Lit of vinegar, has in it a iweetnefs iurpaffing that of com- 
tnon f.gar. Boyle. 


S U I 

To So'oar. n.“. [from the noun.] 

r To imcteanaie or fea (bn with fugar. 

1. ioimt o Short thick fobs 

In panting murmurs, ftiHM out of her breaft, 

That ever-bubbling (pr.ng, the fugar d neft 

Of her delicious foul that there does lie, ^ 

Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. 

2. 7 o fweeten, uric 

Thou would’ft have plung d thyfelf 

In general riot, and never iearn’d 
The icy precepts of refpe£l, but fouowed 
The fugar'd game before thee. Shakefpeare > Tinicn of/ sen . 
With devotion’s vifage* 

And Pious aaions we do fugar o’er Shakeffcar,. 

The devil himfelf. , . 

His glofing fire his errand daily laid, ; r . 

And fugar d fpeeches whifper’d in mine ear. “ j 

Who cafts out threats, no man deceives, 

But flatt’ry ftill in fugar'd words betrays, 

1 And poifon in high tafted meats conveys. ^ Umfianu 
Su'ggary. adj. [from fugar.] Sweet; taftmg of fugar. 

With the fugg'ry fweet thereof allure 

Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. apery*. 

To SU'GGEST. 2.. [fuggero, fuggeffum , Yit.fuggerer b r • 

1. To hint; to intimate ; to infinuate good or 1 U j to tell pu- 
vately. 

Are you not alham dr 

What fpirit fuggejls this imagination ? _ . Shakejpeare, 

I could never have fuftered greater calamities, by denying 
to fifn that juftice my confcience fuggejled to me. A. Laarles. 

7 Tefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the C QHLienees of 
men, by fugge/ling fomething to them, which ffall iatistyr 
their minds notwithftanding a known, actual, avowed con- 
tinuance of their fins. Souths Sermw 

Some ideas make themfelves way, and ar zfuggejtcd to tne 
mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. _ Locke. 

Reflect upon the different ftate of the mind in thinking, 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming natu¬ 
rally enough fuggeff. Loc e. 

Search for fome thoughts thy own fuggfftng mind, 

And others dilated by heav’nly pow’r, _ 

Shall rife fpontaneous. Pope s Odyffey. 

This the feeling heart 

Wou’d naturally fuggeff. _ Thomfon . 

2, To feduce ; to draw to ill by infinuation. Out of ufe. 

When devils will their blacked fins put on. 

They do fuggeff at firft with heav’nly ftiows. Shakefpeare* 
Knowing that tender youth is foon fugge/ledy 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakefpeare • 

1. To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. 

We muft fuggeff the people, in what hatred 
He ftill hath held them, that to’s pow'r he would 
Have made them mules. Shakefpeare's Corbel anus. 

Suggestion, n.f. [ [fuggeftion, Fr. from fuggeff.] Private 
hint; intimation ; infinuation ; fecret notification. 

It allayeth all bafe and earthly cogitations, banifheth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret Juggeffiotts which our invifible 
enemy is always apt to minifter. Hooker. 

I met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more going to feek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to night 
On your fuggeff ion. Shakefpeare's King fohn. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes: one that by fuggeff ion 
Tied all the kingdom. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

The native and untaught fuggeff ions of inquifitive children. 

Locke • 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the fuggeff ion of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 

To Su'ggilAte. v. a. [ fuggillo , Latin,] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by a bruife. 

The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 
fuggilated long after. IVifeman s Surgery . 

Su'icide. n f. Ifuicidium , Latin.] Sclf-mu:der; the horrid 
crime of deftroying one’s felf. 

Child of defpair, and filicide my name. Savage . 

To be cut off by the fword of injured friendftiip is the moft 
dreadful of all deaths, next to juicide. Clariff'a . 

Sui'llage. n.f. [fouiltage , French.] Drain of filth. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, fonie Italians dig wells and citterns, and other 
conveyances for the Juillage of the houfe. IVcttcn. 

Suing, n.f. [This word feems to come from [tier , to fweat, 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] The act of foaking 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or filing of the verjuice through the 
wood ; for verjuice of itfelf would never have psffed through 
the wood. Bacon. 
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1 pr’ythee put them off to worfer hours. 

I’ll difrobe me 


Shakefpeare . 



S U I 

SUIT, n.f [ fuite , French ] 

1. A fet; a number of things correfpqndent one to the other. 

W e , ere the day, two fuits of armour fought. 

Which borne before him, on his fteed he brought. Dryd. 

2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fait of the 
camp will do among foaming bottles and ale-wafh’d wits is won- 

^ er ^‘ . Shakefpeare’s Henry V . 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit ; 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. ~ Donne. 
His majefty was fupplied with three thoufand/«//; of cloaths* 
with good proportions of fhoes and ftockings. Clarendon. 

3. Confecution; feries; regular order. 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and fuite of wea¬ 
thers comes about again; as great froft, great wet, o-reat 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat; andlhey 
call it the prime. . Bacon . 

4. Out of Suits. Having no correfpondence. A metaphor, I 
fuppofe, from cards. 

Wear this for me ; one out of fults with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Sbak. 

5. [Suite, Frendh.J Retinue; company. Obfolete. 

Plexirtus s ill-led lite, and worfe gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftru&ion, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and T elenor, with fifty in their fuite to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From To Sue. ] A petition ; an addrefs of entreaty. 

Mine ears againft your Juits are ftronger than 
Your gates againft my force. Shakefpeare . 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe ; 

And then dreams be of fmelling out a fuit. Shakefpeare. 
Had I a Juit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their mafter. Shakefpeare. 

Many fhall make fuit unto thee. J 0 b xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen ; 

1 had no fuit there, nor new fuit to fhew: 

Yet went to court. Donne, 

7. Courtfhip. 

He that hath the ftecrage of my courfe. 

Direct my fuit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo andjuliet. 

Their determinations are to return to their home and to 
trouble you with no more fuit) unlefs you may be won by 
fome other fort than your father’s impofition. SkakeJpeare . 

8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit; profecution. 

High amdngft all knights haft hung thy (hield. 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conqueft fhoone, 

V And wafh thy hands from guilt of bloody field; Spenfer . 

9. [In law.] Suit is fometimcs put for the inftance of a caufe, 
and fometimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. Ayliffe . 

All that had any fuits in law came unto them. Sufanna . 
Wars are fuits of appeal to ttie tribunal of God’s juftice, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

Bacon s War with Spain, 
Involve not thyfelf in the fuits and parties of great perfon- 
ages. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your fuit , 

And let his fentence finifh your difpute. Dryden. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his fuit would 
not laft above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quiet poffeflion of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot. 

To Suit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit; to adapt to f mething elfe. 

Suit the a&ion to the word, the word to the a&ion, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modefty of 
nature. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo fuited to their different educations and humours, that 
each would be improper in any other. Dryden . 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 

Ill fuits his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryden. 
If different fe&s fhould give us a lift of thofe innate pra&i- 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as fuited their 
difliiX hypothefes. Locke. 

Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 

Which fuits a fong of piety and thee. Prior. 

?. To drefs; to clothe. 

Such a Sebaftian was my brother too, 

Sd went he J'uited to his watry tomb: 

If fpirits can .afl'ume both form and fuit, 

You come to Fright us. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe misfortunes: 
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Of thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 

As do’s a Briton pcafant. Shakefpeare's Cymbeine. 


s vm 

T0 SuIT. V. n. T0 agree to accord. ° 1 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot wel \ fuit with either; but foon prove 
Tedious alike. 

The place itfelf was fuiting to his care 
Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. * 

Pity does with a noble nature fuit. 

Conftfaint does ill with love and beauty fuit 

This he fays, becaufe it fuits with his hypothecs K... Tydt 
it not. n s ' but Proves 

<• Give me not an office . /fc 

That fuits with me fo ill; thou know’ft my ftmD - er /Jrr 

Through all thofe miferies, in both there appeared ; , 

of noblenefs not fuitable to that affliction. PP d l kuul 
What he did purpofe, it was the pleasure of God thJT 

lomon his Ion fhould perform, in manner fuitable to their 
lent and ancient ftate. £ P re * 

To folemn ads of royalty and juftice, theff fuitab'° 
naments are a beauty; are they only' in religion a /bin ? 

It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roma/ Chur^ 

for why fhould not their fcience as well as fervice be in 
unknown tongue ? an 

As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induflry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making fuitahh re 
turns in a<ts of charity. J AtterbT 

Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and ftill • 
Appears more decent, as move fuitable; 

A vile conceit in pompous words express'd, 

Is like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. p B . 

Sui tableness. n.f. [from fuitable.] bitnefs; agreeablenefi. 
In words and ftyles, fuitablenef makes them acceptable and 
effective. G/anvili 

With ordinary minds, it is the fuitablenef r, not the evfi 
dence of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is 
feldom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
not pleafe him firft. South's Sermons. 

He creates thofe fympathies and fuitableneffes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendfhip, and by his providence 
brings perfons fo affe&ed together. South's Sermons. 

t Confider the laws themfelves, and their fuitablenefs or uq- 
fuitablenefs to thofe to whom they are given. Tillotfon. 

Suitably, adv. [from fuitable.] Agreeably; according to. 
Whofoever fpeaks upon a certain occafion may take any 
text fuitable thereto; and ought to fpeak fuitably to that text. 

South's Sermons. 

Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o’er ftinking ftables place. Drydcni 

Suit Covenant. [In law.] Is where the anceftor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue at his court. 

Bailey. 

Suit Court. [Inlaw.] Is the court in which tenants owe at¬ 
tendance to their lord. Bailey. 

Suit Service. [In law.] Attendance which tenants owe to the 
court of their lord. Bailey. 

Sui'ter. 7 r r( r ._ 

SUI'TOR. \ n k £ fr0m >"I 

1. One that fues ; a petitioner; a fupplicant. * 

As humility is in juiters a decent virtue, fo the teftification 
thereof, by fuch effectual acknowledgments, not only argueth 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
befere whom we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankfulnefs. Hook. 

She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother. 

Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shakef MeaJ. for Meafurt. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednef. 

Of fuitors at court to mourn, Donne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of flip 
ors alfo from offering. bacon. 

Yet their port 

Not of mean fuitors ; nor important lefs 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reftore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the fhrine 
Of Themis ftood devout. Miltons ParadifeD 

I challenge nothing; 

But I’m an humble fuitor for thefe prifoners. 

My lord, I come an humble t uitor to you. 

A woer ; one who courts a miftrefs. 

I would I could find in my he^rt that Fhad not a hard heart, 
for truly I love none. , -. 

*——A dear happinefs to women ! they would elfe have been 
troubled with a pernicious fuitor. Shakrfa are ‘ 

He pafied a year at Goodby under the counfels of his nio 
ther, and then became a fuitor at London to fir Roger Aihton 
daughter. VVottori s Life of the Duke of Bucking am. 

By many fuitors fought, fhe mocks their pains, 

And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. Hr) 

He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, /r 

crowd. X Popc'e 0 <W>‘ 
Stl^TRfcSS, 


Denham. 
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Far from the fuitor train, a brutal 


SUL 

Sui'tress. n.f [from fuiter.] A female fupplicant. 

’Twerepity 

That could refufe a boon to fuch a fmtrefsy 

Y’ have got a noble friend to be your advocate. Rowe . 

Su'tCATED. adj. [ Julcus , Latin.] Furrowed. 

All are much chopped and fidcated by their having Iain ex- 
pofedon the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
fion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongft the clay. 

IVoodward. 

Sutl. " / A plough. Ainfworth. 

SU'LLEN- adj. [Of this word the etymology is oblcure.J 
Gloomily angry ; fluggilhly difeontented. 

Wilmot continued ftill fallen and perverfe, and every day 
grew more infolent. Clarendon . 

A man in a jail is fallen and out of humour at his firft com¬ 
ing in. ^ L EJl range. 

Forc’d by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d ; ^ 

Pretended drowfinefs, and wifh of reft; > 

And fallen I forfook th’ imperfect feaft. Prior. ) 

If we fit down fallen and inadlive, in expe&ation that God 
fhould do all, we lhall find ourfelves miferably deceived. Rog. 

2. Mifchievous; malignant. 

Such fullen planets at my birth d.d fhine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 

The fullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d. 

Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether fhade. Dryd. 

3. Intra&able; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we are, and will be what they are, 
whatever we think of them. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy; difmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ? Sbak. H.V I. 

Night with her fallen wings to double fhade. 

The defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d. 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Milt. 

A glimpfe of moon-fhine, ftreak’d with red ; 

A fhuflkd, fullen , and uncertain light. 

That dances through the clouds, and fhuts again. Dryden. 

No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows; 

The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blows. Pope. 

5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And fallen prefage of your own decay. Shakef. K. John. 

Su'llenly. adv. [fromfallen.] Gloomily; malignantlyin- 
tradlably. 

To fay they are framed without the afliftance of fome prin¬ 
ciple that has wifdoin in it, and that they come to pafs from 
chance, is fallenly to aflert a thing becaufe we will aflert it. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in vieftory before: 

He fallenly reply’d, he could not make 
T hefe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace. 

And fullenly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden * 

Sullenness. n.f. [from fallen.] Gloominefs; morofenefs; 
lluggifh anger; fnalignity ; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence without fallen- 
nefs, her modefty without affixation, and her fhamefaftnefs 
Without ignorance. Sidney. 

"I o fit myfal.ennefs , 

He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne. 

. In th ° re vernal feafons, when the air is calm and pleafant* 
it were an injury tl\\& fullennejs againft nature not to go out, 
and fee her riches. Milton 

Quit. not the world out of any hypocrify, fallennef, or 

fuperftition, but out of a fmcere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. Jiff 

With thefe comforts about me, and fallennfs enough to u 7 e 
no remedy, monfieur Zulichem came to fee me. Temtle 

S TJ E T ■ ■{• lingular.] Morole temper; gloomi- 

nefs of mind. A burlefque word. P S 

Let them die that age, and fillem have. Sbakefiieare 
AGE, n.f, Tfrom Prdlufinn . CKU.-i 7 - ■ 

foulnefs. 


, uiein aie ti 

U fd'h1nefs E ’ "**• favi'f'ty') Pollution; filth; ftainofdirti 
Require it to make fome reftitution to his neighbour for 

Taft unn "I C f raaeJ fr ° m b >' Wiph ’8 off that A‘i* it has 

caft upon h,s fame. Govfrmnent ofthlromue 

fo \ f ° r thC ’ Ugh We Wipe awa y with •>«« 

hehind re C n U0W " 2t US * therC WiU be left 


Rfcommon. 

•». L S*k 

Dryden . 


::c ’ Ti ’ r 5 r hb and anker more than gilding. Bacon 
• f}\ n e pwgfcmples which the gods provokef 
And ftatu eb/ylly’d yet with facrilegjous (moke. R,f c 
He s dead, whofe love had fully d all yoU r reign, 

And made you emprefs of the world in vain. S 

' r '"! <hal1 wec P their.dehin'd r 

Margdwith ill omens, fully d with difgra 


race, 
ice. 


SUM 

Let there be no fpots to fully the brightnefs of this folcm 

Atterbury s Sermons 

Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 

Thvecfallying trades avoid with equal care; 

The little chimney-fweeper fkulks along, 

And marks with footy ftains the heedlefs throng. Gay 

Su'lly. n.f [from the verb.] Soil; tarnifh; fpot. 

You laying thefe light fullies on my fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shakefp. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little fpots and 
fullies in his reputation. Addijon s Spectator, 

SU'LPHUR. n.f. [Latin.] Brimftane. 

In his Womb was hid metallick ore, 

The Work of fulphur. . Milton. 

Sulphur is produced by Incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foffll and fait. IVoodward 

Thence nitre, fulphur , and the fiery fteam 
Of fat bitumen. Thomfon < 

SULPHUREOUS, lad), [falphureus, Latin.] Made of bnm- 
SU'LPHUROUS. 5 ftone; having the qualities of bi'imftonej 
containing fulphur; impregnated with fulphur. 

My hour is almoft come, 

When I to falpburous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, ftones aud. falpburous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ftrength and vigour of the a£!ion between light 
and fulphurcous bodies, obferved above, one reafon why Jul- 
phareous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe¬ 
mently than other bodies do? Newton's Opt. 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes unty'd fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

No falphureoits glooms 

Swell’d in the fky, and fent the lightning forth. Jhsmfon . 

Sulphu'reousness. n.f. [from fulphureous.] The ftate of 
being fulphureous. 

Su’lphurwort. n.f The fame with Hogsfenel. 
SuYphury. adj. [from fulphur.] Partaking of fulphur. 
SULTAN, n. f [Arabick.] The Turkilh emperour. 

By this feimitar. 

That won three fields of Jultan Solyman. Shakefpeare. 
SuYtana. \ n -f [from/w/tatf.] The queen of an Eaftern 
Su'ltaness. 5 emperour. 

Turn the faltana's chambermaid. Cleaveland 

Lay the tow’ring fultanefs afide. Irene. 

Su'ltanry. n.f. [from Jultan.] An Eaftern empire. 

I affirm the fame of the faltanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defeent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon . 

Su'ltriness. n.f [from faltry.] The ftate of bein^r fultry: 
clofe and cloudy heat. . ‘ 

SULTRY, adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from fulphury, or fweltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. 

it is nay fultry and hot. Shalefh. Hamlet. 

The faltry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death. Sandjs. 

Such as born beneath the burning fky, 

And faltry fun betwixt the tropicks lie! DrydeVs JEn. 

Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Lybia’s fulfy defarts. Addlfon's Cato. 
\ hen wouId fultry heats and a burning air have (torched 

and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. p, 

SUM. n.f [famma, Latin ; femme^ French.] 
i.l he whHe of any thing; many particulars aggregated to a total. 
We may as well conclude fo of every ienteitce, as of the 
whole Jum and body thereof. Hooke- 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how grelc 
is the Jum of them. p f fa fa 

. 7 ^’ Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his famftuary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on thefam of things, forefeen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. M'dien 

Such and no lefs is he, on whom depend* 

I he fam of things. j^ r , 

Weighing the fam of things with wife forecaft, ^ **' 

So. icitous of publick- good. Phi lit s 

2. Quantity of money. i n.ups. 

I did fend to you 

For certain/,*, 0 f g oW> which you deny>d m<; _ Shah r. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife r ' 

As ampl efams as Rome in C&far’s davs r /i 1 .1 

3. [Somme, l'r.] Compendium ; abridgment; the whole’abftraiud 
T his, in effect, is the/** and fubftance of that which theJ 

bring by way of oppofition againft thofe nrd^r » • . y 
have common with the church’of Rome ’ Wh |S h , We 

I hey repler,idled the hearts of the ncireft Im , r , ,1 Hoo: : r ' 
words effmemorab'e confo.aiion, ffmnXn'm n‘inYt 

confirmoi°them'Tn 1 true eelt!^ - inft ; UaioilS life ’ ^ 

Prior. Z 1 t n hve fS ^ h&ffi Jo,l 

Hooker. 
This. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This having learn’d, thou haft attain’d the Jum 
Of wifdom. Mi'Itan. 

In fum , no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 
than myfelf. Dryden. 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain; 

Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 

In fum, theGofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes every 
virtue to our condudf, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 

4. The amount ; the refult of reasoning or computation. 

I appeal to the readers, whether the fum of what 1 have faid 
be not this. Tillotfon. 

5. Height; completion. 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the Jum of earthly blifs, 

Which I enjoy. Milt. Paradije Loft. 

In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L' Ejl range. 

To Sum. v.a. [fmmer,Y rtnzY', from the noun.] 

1. To compute; to colled! particulars into a total; to caft up. 

It has up emphatical. 

You caft: th’ event of war. 

And fumm'd th’ account of chance. Shak . Henry I V, 

The high prieft may fum the filver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 

In ftcknefs time will feem longer without a dock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather futn up the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de¬ 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity. South. 

2. To comprife; to comprehend; to colled into a narrow 
compafs. 

So lovely fair I >. 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm'd up, in her contain’d. Milton. 

To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following pa¬ 
per I fhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accurate 
treatife of colours, but an occafional eflay. Boyle. 

Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words fums up the 
moral of this fable. j VEjlrange. 

This Atlas mult our finking ftate uphold; 

In council cool, but in performance bold : 

He fums their virtues in himfelf alone. 

And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. Dryden's Aurengx. 

A fine evidence fumm'd up among you! Dryden. 

4. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 

With profperous wing full fumm'd. 

Su'mach-tree. n. f. [ fumach , French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of a rofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a veflel, containing one feed : the flowers grow 
in bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
in America. Miller. 

Su'mless. adj. [from fum .] Not to be computed. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and Jumlefs treafuries. Shak. Hen. V. 
A fumlej's journey of incorporeal fpeed. Milton. 

Above, beneath, around the palace fhines. 

The fumlefs treafure of exhaufted mines. Pope. 

Su'mmarily. [from funwary.] Briefly; thefliorteftway. 

The decalogue of Mofes declareth fummarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe dcmonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do fwnmarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
mv fpeech tedious. Hooker. 

"When the parties proceed fummarily , and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. Ayl. 
Su'mmary. adj. [formqire, French; from fum.] Short; brief; 
compendious. 

The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief. 

Nor fpend their time to fbew their reading. 

She’d have a funmary proceeding. ; Swift. 

Su'mmary. n.f [from the adj.] Compendium; abridgment. 
We are enforc’d from our moft quiet fphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 

And have the fummary of all our griefs. 

When time fhall ferve, to fhew in articles. Shakef H. IV. 
In that comprehenfive fummary of our duty to God, there is 
no exprefs mention thereof. Rogers. 

SU'MMER. n.f. [yumep, Saxon; fomer, Dutch.] 
i. The feafon in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 

And, after Summery evermore fucceeds 

The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shakef II. \ I. 

Can't fuch things be, 

And overcome us like a Summer's cloud, 

Without our fpecial wonder? Shakcfp. Macleth. 


Two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches n f 
raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. ,, . 

He was fitting in a Summer parlour. fudg ijj 

In all the liveries deck’d of Summer's pride. ~ ' Aliko' 

They mar! and fow it with wheat, giving it a Summer iZ 


Milton. 


MottUmer. 
Mortimer. 


Pope. 


lowing firft, and next year fow it with peafe. 

Dry weather is beft for moft: Summer corn. 

The dazzling roots, 

Refplendent as the blaze of Summer noon. 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

Child of the fun, 

_ See fultry Summer comes. Thomson's Summer. 

2 . [ Drabs Jummaria.) The principal beam of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better trufted 
in crofs and tranfverfe works for Jammers, or girders or bind- 
ing beams. ’ 

1 hen enter’d fin, and with that fycamore, 

W hole leaves firft: flielter’d man from drought and dew. 
Working anu winding flily evermore, 

The inward walls and fummers cleft and tore; 

But grace fhor’d thefe, and cut that as it grew. Herbert 
To Su'mmer. v.n. [from the noun.] To pafs the Summer. 
The fowls (hall Jammer upon them, and all the bealts (hall 
winter upon them. If xviii. 6. 

To Su'mmer. v.a. To keep warm. 

Maids well fummer'd , and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Shakejp. 
Su'mmerhouse. n.f [from Summer and houfe. ] An apart¬ 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 

I’d rather live 

With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me. 

In any Jummerhouje in Chriftendom. Shakef. Henry IV. 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a fummerhoufe , that knows no {hade. Pope. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, fuch 
a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in par¬ 
lours or fummerhoufes , to entertain our thoughts in any mo¬ 
ments of leifure. Watts. 

Su'mmersault. 7 n.f. [fonbrefault , French. Scme'fetAh a 
.Su'mmerset. 3 corruption.] A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. 

Some do the fummerfault , 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 

Frogs are obferved to ufe diversfummerfaults. Walton. 

The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the jummerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gulliver's 'Travels. 
Su'mmit. n.f [fummitas, Lat.] The top ; the utmoft height. 
Have I falTn or no ? 

.-From the dread junrnit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a-height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakef King Lear. 

/Etna’s heat, that makes the fummit glow, 

Enriches all the vales below. Swift. 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [ fummoneo , Latin.] 

1. To call with authority; to admonifh to appear; to cite. 

Catefby, found lord Haftings, .. ? 

And fummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shak. R- n . 

The courfe of method Jummoneth me to difcourle of the in 

habitants. Carew's Survey of Cornwai 

T he tirfan is aflifted by the governour of the city, WKrc 

the feaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of both fexes are 

Bacon- 

Milton. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


Jummoned to attend. 

Rely on what thou haft: of virtue, fummon all. 

Nor trumpets fummon him to war. 

Nor drums difturb his morning deep. 

Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away; 

’Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. . 

2. To excite; to call up ; to raife. With up emphatica. 
When the biaft of war blows in our ears, 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shakej . on y 

Su'mmoner. n.J\ [from fummon.] One who cites, one 

lummons. 

Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk . 

Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Sha..efp. ? 

Su'mmons. n.J. [from the verb.] A call of authority , 
nition to appear ; citation. 

What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you anfwer ^ 

This prefent fumnuns f J 0 ir but 

He fent to fummon the feditioys, and to o er P Rayw- 
neither fummons nor pardon was anv thing re § ar e 
The fons of light 

Hafted, reforting to ih z fummons high, p„ r adift L°f- 

And took their feats. Mb’* * ?***> 

Strike your fails at fummons, or prepare jy : yden. 

To prove the laft extremities of war. , ^ h 0 i(e 

Su'mpter. n.f. [fommier, French; fomare, La mn.j 

that carries the cloaths or furniture. Return 
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Return with her! 

PeftUade me rather to be a Have and fumpter 
To thisdetefted groom. bbakefp. King Lear. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and jumfters fent. Dry . 
Two fumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Vmption. n.f [from fumptus, Latin ] i he aft of taking. 
The fujnpiion of the myfteries does all in a capable fub- 

jefr . . . Tayl ° r ' 

SUMPTUARY, adj. [ fumptuarius , Latin.] Relating to ex¬ 
pence; regulating the coft of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eflate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banilhing of idlenefs, the reprefling of 
wafte and excefs by jumptuary laws. Bacon. 

Qumptuo'sity. n.f. [from fumptwus.] Expenfivenefs; coft- 

j# 

He added fumptuofty , invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fome engines for the war. Raleigh. 

SUMPTUOUS, adj. [ J'umptuofus, from frnptus, Lat.] Cold¬ 
ly; expenfive; fplendid. 

We fee how moft Chriftians flood then affedted, how joy¬ 
ful they were to behold the fumptuous ftatelinefs of houfes 
built unto God’s glory. ^ Hooker. 

We are too magnificent and fumptuous in our tables and 
attendance. F. Atterhury. 

Su'mptuously. adv. [from fufhpiuous.] Expenfively; with 
great coft. 

This monument five hundred years hath flood, 

Which I have fumptunufly re-edified Shak Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, bilhopof Winchefter, in a famine, fold all the 
rich veflel; and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem¬ 
ple? of God fhould be jumptucujiy furnifhed, and the living 
. temples fufter penury. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 
. don, or fumptuoujly here. Swift . 

Su'mptuousness. n.f [from fumptuous .] Expenfivenefs5 
coftlinefs. 

I vvil! not fall out with thofe that can reconcile fuinptuouf- 
nefs and charity. Boyle. 

SUN. n.f [funno, Gothick ; punna, punne, Saxon; fon, Dut.] 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn. 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bow’r, 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the J'un, 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shahfpeare. 

Though there be but one fun exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abftraded, fo that more fubftances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many : uns 
as there are ftars. Locke. 

2. A funny place ; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 

This place has choice of fun and {hade. Milton , 

3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 

I will never confent to put out the fun of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In this world. A proverbial expreflion. 

There is no new thing under the fun. Eccl. 1. q. 

To Sun. v. a. [from the noun.] To infolate; to expofe to the 
fun ; to warm in the fun. 

The cry to fhady delve him brought at laft. 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Fairv ADuem 

What aim’ft thou at .' delicious fare ; > ^ 

And then to fun thyfelf in open air. Dryden's Perf 

Su'nbeam. n.f. [fun and beam.] Ray of the fun. J ’ 

The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

Vaniyd in the Jmbtam. Shakef. Cymbelhte. 

Gliding through the ev’n 

On a {unbeam. Milton’s Payadife Loft. 

} ,? re was a God, a being diftina from this vifible world • 
and this was a truth wrote with a funbeam, legible to all man¬ 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. 0 / 

SUnbeat. part. adj. [Jim and beat.] Shone on by the fun * 

Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His funbeat waters by fo long a way. Dr;den's 7 uv Sat 

Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 

With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 

L'pon flriold. Fa ; ® 

Now would I have thee to mv tutor: 

How and which way I may beftow rnyfelf, 

° HiJhUlf 1 <=y^ ' ’ Shakefpeare. 

High in the midft, exalted as a God, 

Th’apoftate in his funbright chariot fat, 

-hJol ot majefty divine ! inclos’d 

v 1th flaming cherubims, and golden fhields. MHoHt 
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SunbiFrning. «./ [fun 2nd burning.] The effedl of the furt 
upon the face. 

If thou can’ft love a fellow of this temper, Kate, v/hofe 
face is not worth funburning , let thine eye be thy cook. Shakef 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the fkin, 
which we call funburning. Beyle . 

Su'nburnt. participial adj. [fun and burnt.] Tanned; dis¬ 
coloured by the fun. 

Where fuch radiant lights have fhone, > 

No wonder if her cheeks be grown 

Sunburnt with luftre of her own. Cleavelarid. 3 

Sunburnt and fwarthy though flie be, 

She’ll fire for Winter-nights provide. Dryden. 

H'iw many nations of the fur,burnt foil 
Does Niger blefs ? how many drink the.Nile ? Blachnore * 
One of them, older and more Junhurnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Addi.on . 

Su'nclad. part. adj. [fun and clad.] Clothed in radiance; 
bright. 

Su'nday. n.f. [fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun ; the firft day of the week ; the Chriftian fabbath. 

If thou wilt needs thruft: thy neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and figh away Sundays. Shakefpeare . 

An’ {he were not kin to me, {he would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakej'p. Th:' •- and Grejftda . 

At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreefs. Dryden . 

To Su'nder. v.a. [yynby.ran, Saxon.] To part; to feparate; 
to divide. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. Shakefp • 
It is fundred from the main land by a Tandy plain. Gareev a 

She thatfiiould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw and faften fundred parts in one. Donne. 

A fundred clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 

Repolilh’d, without error then to ftand. Donne. 

W hen both the chiefs are funder a from the fight. 

Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden s Virgil • 
Tli’ enormous weight was caft, 

Which Grantor’s body funder'd at the waift. Dryden « 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood. 

Whom heav’n endu’d with principles of blood. 

He wifely fundred from the reft, to yell 

In forefts. Dry den „ 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

—Jove may kill, but ne’er {hall fur.der. Granville . 

Su'nder. n.f [yunbep, Saxon.] Two; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the fpear in funder. Pf 

Sundew, n.f An herb. Ainfworth • 

Sundi'al. n. f [dial and fun.] A marked plate on which the 
fhadow points the hour. 

All your graces no more you fhall have. 

Than a fundial in a grave. Donne. 

T he body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diftance, feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in the 

Ihadows of fundials. Locke. 

Su ndry. adj. [ yunbeji, Saxon. ] Several; more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are fubjedf unto it, different and fun.tr , kinds of 

c • • H&oker. 

°‘ onc natic m was it peopled, but of funclry people of 
different manners. y pe „f er . 

e caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of jundry 
grievous oppreffions. Davies . 

How can {he feveral bodies know. 

If in herfelf a body’s form {lie bear? 

Flow can a mirrour funiry faces fliow, 

If from all fbapes and forms it be not clear? Davies: 

i have compofedy^^/ry colleds, as the Adventual, Quadra- 
gefimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sander fon. 

Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 

Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Locke. 

Su Nflower, n.f [coronafoils, Latin j A plant. 

1 he characters are : it hath a fquamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ftarwort; the embryoes of the feeds 
are diltinguifhed by little imbricated leaves in the difk; the 
top or the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves; the feeds 
are pulhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving a va- 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Miller. ° 

Su nflower, Little, n.f. [helianthemum, Latin.] A plant. 

thJa char ? aers are : the flower-cup confifts of three leaves • 

arlv T/’ ' ”, m f part f ’ ° f five Ieaves > P la “d orbicu- 

becom,, ex ,P an f cd f ' n of a rofe j the pointal of the flower 

three ctlk S °h if ' C • d ‘ vides int0 three P arts ’ havin S 

capital Mill kA W “ h r ° Undifh f££dsfixsd tofaa11 
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SUN 

Sung. The preterite and participle paflrve of fing. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain. 

He whirl’d it round, it fung acrofs the main. Pope. 

From joining ftones the city fprung, 

While to his harp divine Ampbion fung. Pope. 

Sunk. The preterite and participle palfive of fink. 

We have large caves: the deepeft are funk fix hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we aft and thus we are, 

Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 

Sunk in Thaleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite funk with thofe reflections that folitude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguilhed and for¬ 
gotten. Swift. 

Su'nless. adj. [from fun.] Wanting fun ; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the J'unlefs fide. 

Beneath the whole collected fhade reclines. j Thaifon. 

SU / N lIKE. adj. {fun and like.] Refembling the fun. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the 
funlike fixt ftars, muft be continually decreafing. Cheyne. 
S’u'nny. adj. [from fun. ] 

1. Refembling the fun ; bright. 

She faw Duefla funny bright. 

Adorn’d with gold and jewels fhining clear. Fairy Queen. 

The eldeft, that Fidelia bight. 

Like funny beams threw from her cryital face. Fat. Qiieen. 
My decay’d fair 

A funny look of his would foon repair. Shakefpeare. 

The chemift feeds 

Perpetual flames, whofe unrefifted force 
O’er fand and allies and the llubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea. 

That in his furnace bubbles funny red. Philips . 

2. Expofed to the fun ; bright with the fun. 

About me round I faw 

Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

Him walking on a funny hill he found, 

Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood. Milton. 

The filmy goflamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons bafle on the fhort funny fhore. Drydcn . 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains 2 Addfon , 

3. Coloured by the fun. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 
Jju'nrise. } n.f [fun and rifing .] Morning, the appear- 
Sunri'sing. ) ance of the fun. 

Send out a purfuivant 

To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifmg. Shakefp. Richard III. 

In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the Junrifing to the funfet. Raleigh’s FUJI, of tbs TVorld . 
They intend to prevent the funrifmg. IVilton’s Angler. 

We now believe the Copernican fyflem; yet, upon ordi¬ 
nary occafions, we fhall ftill uie the popular terms of funrife 
and funfet. _ Bentley. 

Si/nset. n.f. [ fun and fet.] Clofe of the day; evening. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew ; 

But for the funfet of my brother’s fon 
it rains downright. Shakefpeare. 

The ftars are of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 
funfet. Raleigh. 

At funfet to their Clip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dry den. 

He obfervnnt of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day 
Through fortune’s cloud. Pope. 

Si/nshine, n.j. [ fun and Jhinef] AClion of the fun; place 

where the heat and luftre of the fun are powerful. 

That man th.it fits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens ih the fiunfhine of his favour, 

Would he.abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack, what mifehiefs might be fet abroach. 

In fhadow of fuels greatnefs ? Shakefp. Henry vJ . 

He had been many years in that funjhine , when a new comet 

appeared in court. r ' n ’‘‘ 

Sight no obftacle found here, nor fhade. 

But all funjbtne * as when his beams at noon 
. Culminate from th’ equator.' 

I that in his abfence 
Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, ^ ; 

Now in his brighter funfmne am not feen. Denham s Sophy. 

Nor can we this weak fhow’r a tempeft cal!. 

But drops of heat that in the funjhine fall. Drydcn. 

The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every Jun- 
fnine day. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

The more favourable you are to me, the more diftinftly I 


SUP 

fee my faults: fpots and blemhbtes are never fo nlainlv it 
vered as in the brighfeft funjhine. p C0 " 

SuTs h 1 n y . adj. [from funjhine. It was ancient! v 

the fecond fy'llable.] > accented on 

1. Bright with the fun. 

About ten in the morning, in funjbiny weather, we to V 
feveral forts of paper ftained. * ok 


2 . Bright like the fun. 


Spenfer. 


The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that funjbiny fhield, 

Became ftark blind, and all his fenfes daz’d, 

That down lie tumbled. p ajry jE 

To Sup. V. a. [ fuper , Norman French ; r upan, Saxon'; ffp e J 
Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a ume • 
to fip. 

Then took the'angry witch her golden cup, 

Which ftili fhe bore replete with inagick arts. 

Death and defpair did many thereof ftp. 

There find a puter air 
To feed my life with ; there I’ll fup 
Balm and neftar in my cup. . Crajhaw 

We faw it fmeliing to every thing fet in the room, and when 
it had fmelt to them all, it flipped up the milk. £ (/y 

He call’d for drink; you faw 7 him fup 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift. 

To SUP. v. n. [jouper , French.] To eat the evenino- meal. 
You’ll fup with me 2 
—Anger’s my meat; I fup upon myfelf, 

And fo fhall ftarve with feeding. Shakefp. Coriolanm. 

I have Jupt full with horrours; 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When they had fupped, they brought Tobias in. Fob. viii. 
I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diftinctly as 
if I had / upped with them. Dryden . 

Late returning home, he fupp'd at eafe. Dryden. 

To Sup. v. a. To treat with fupper. 

He’s almoft flipp’d-, why have you left the chamber. Shah. 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Sbakefpean. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

To J'up the ftranger. Chapman s Odyffcy. 

Sup. n. f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; a mouthful of 
liquour. 

T om Thumb bad got a little fup , 

And Tomaiin fcarce kift the cup. Drayton. 

A pigeon faw the picture of a glafs with water in’t, and 
flew eagerly up to’t for a fup to quench her thirft. L’Ef range. 

The leaft tranfgreflion of your’s, if it be only two bits and 
one fup more than your ftint, is a great debauch. Swift. 
Super, in compofition, notes either more than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. 

Su / peraele. adj. [fuperabiits, Lat. fupcrablc, French.] Con¬ 
querable ; fuch as may be overcome. 

Su'perabi.fness. n.f. [from juperable .] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

To Super aboi/nd. v. n. [ fuper and abound ] To be exube¬ 
rant; to be ftored with more than enough. 

This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majefty fuperabound. ftaion. 

She fuper abounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 


com. .. , 

Super abundance, n.f [fuper and abundance.] More tnan 

enough ; great quantity. , 

The precipitation of the vegetative terreflrial matter at tne 

deluge amongft the fand, was to retrench theluxuiy an J u P e} 
abundance of the productions of the earth. 00 

Superabundant, adj. [Juper and abundant.] being m0ie 

than enough. - , 

So much fuperabundant zeal could have no other deiig 

to damp that fpirit raifed againft Wood. * 

Superabundantly, adv. [from fuper abundant ■ ± More 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately 

fuperabundantly fatisfy the defire. L'ind 

To Supera'dd. v,n. [juperaddo, Latin.] To add 01 

above ; to join any thing fo as to make it more. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he na 
nightingale's voice fuperadded to the beauty of plume*. 

... WWools clifpute, whether in morals the externja UJ™ 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the mterna c ' « 

the will; but certainly the enmity of our judgment. ^ 

up to an high pitch before it rages in an open ^ ^ 

The ftrength of any living creature, m Wen ^ ^ 
tions, is fomethingdiftindt from J UK- 

SuperaddVtioN. mfi r f'psr sod 

1. Tire aft of adding‘to fomething eifc . an d the 

Thefitbrickof the eye, its faie and uieft • e*fe nce 

fuperadditicn of mufcles, are a certain p 01 /Aft- 

of God. 

2. That which is added. „ ■- 5{ 

Of thefe, much more than or the Niiene^ v ^ 


Clarendon. 


Milton. 



S U P ; 

1 that being the explications of a father of the 

twybe • whole univerfal- council, they were not 

C, ' U r” a ,o he »lkiy acknowledged. H™mnd. 

necefl.U; k ,. 0 „ r fe „f hard labour, feems to be nothing 

k An S s ’ e the fame animal continue long in reft, it W.U 

SK&* «• -is** - 

c <4. [fuprr****™, Latin.] 

Sur Jr 1 fo theincreafeor afiiftanceof fomenting. 

C The foul of mail may have matter of triumph, when lie has 
dJc bravely by a Juferadvement affiftance of his God. More. 

, [fuper and annus, Lat.] To im- 

not 

nor will the eldeft hopes be ever. puperenmuated. Brmvn. 

W' -n the facfamental teft was put in execution, the juftices 
f lace through Ireland, that had lai.l down their comrrnf- 
fomTmoumed only to a dozen, and thofe of the 1 owe ft for- 
tunc and fome of them Juperannuated. Swift. 

To Superannuate, vi». Tolaft beyond the year. Not in ufe. 
The dyrn^ of the roots of plants that are annua , is by the 
t TvnPnce of the (kp into ftalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will f-perannnate. Bacon’s Natural Hjlory. 

Superannuation, n.f [from fuperannuate.] The ftate of 

" being di[qualified by years. . _ ^ . 

SUPE'RB.^ adj. [fuper be , French ; fuper bus, Latin.] Grand, 

. "pompous ; lofty; auguft ; ftately ; magmneent. 

Sitpe'rb-lily. n.f. [methomca, Lat.] ^ A flower. 

•Superca RGO. n.f [fuper and cargo, j An officer in the Clip 

whofe bulinefs is to manage the trade. 

I onlfwear it in a land of Hedtors, 

Thieves, fupercargo’s , fharpers. J Dope. 

Supercele'stial. adj. [ fuper and celejhal ] Placed above the 

firmament. , ■. , , , r 

I dare not think that any fuperccJfhal heaven, or whatlo- 

ever elfe, not himielf, was increate and eternal. Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what fuperccleftial 
waters for the purpofe. JVoodwardJs Nat. Hjlory. 

SUPERCILIOUS, adj. [from fupercilium , Latin.] Haughty; 
dogmatical ; di&atorial; arbitrary; defpotick; overbearing. 

Thofe who are one while courteous, within a fmall time 
after are fo fupercilious , fierce, and exceptious, that they are 
fhort of the true chara&er of friendfhip. South. 

Several fupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
^reateft contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 
girdle. _ t t Addifm. 

Superciliously, adv. [from fupercilious.] Haughtily; dog¬ 
matically; contemptuoully. 

He, who was a pumftual man in point of honour, received 
this add refs fuper ciliovfy enough, fent it to the king without 
performing the leaft ceremony. Clarendon. 

Superciliousness, n.f [from fupercilious.] Haughtinefs; 
coritemptuoufnefs. 

Superconce'ption. n.f [fuper and conception.] A concep¬ 
tion made after another conception. 

Thofe fuper conceptions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, feem idle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Superco'nsequence. n.f. [fuper and confequence.] Remote 
confequence. 

Not attaining the deuterofeopy, and fecond intention of the 
words, they omit their fup if conferences and coherences. Brown. 
Supercre'scence. n.f [fuper and crefco, Lat.] That which 
grows upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like 
other [upercrcfcences, and like fuch 2s, living upon the ftock of 
others, are termed parafitical plahts. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

■ Supere'mIneNCE. ln.f [fuper and emineo, Latin.] Uncom- 
SitpF.R e'minency. 3 mon degree of eminence; eminence 
above others though eminent. 

, The archbifhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a fuper ehiimncy, and even fome 
power over the archbifhop of York. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Super f/minent. adj. [fuper and eminent.] Eminent in a 
high degree. 

As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
tion thereof by fuch effectual acknowledgments not only ar- 
gueth a found apprehenfion of his fuper eminent glory and ma¬ 
jefty before Whom we hand, but putteth alfo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankful- 


*nefs. 


Hooker. 

I o Supere'rogate. v. n. [fhper ahd erogatio, Lat.] To do 
more than duty requires. 

So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late, 

I Heard an eccho futcrcrogate 
t hrough imperfection, and the voice reftore. 

As if fhe had the hiccup o’er arid o’er. Cleaveland. 

Ariftotle aifted his own inftruefions, and his obfequious fec- 
tators have ju$>e.fcforated■ in obfervance. Glunv. Scet>f 


Glanv. Scepjl 


-y-'f *< • -• *" J/| IJCt :pj . 

supererogation, n.f. [from jupererogate.] Performance of 
more than duty requires. 

I here is no fuch thing 


SUP 

man can do more than needs, and is his duty to do, ? by way of 
preparation for another world. Set mins. 

SupureTogatory. adj. [from fupererogate.] Performed be¬ 
yond the ftria demands of duty. . A 

^ Supererogatory fervices, and too great benefits irom fubjedts 
to kines, are of dangerous confeqaence. kiowel. 

Supere'xcellent. adj. {fuper and excellent.] Excellent be¬ 
yond common degrees of excellence. 

y Wedifcern not the abufe: fuffer him to perfuade us that 
we are as gods, fomething fo fuper ex celle>it, that all muft reve¬ 
rence and adore. Decfl y 

Superexcre'sgence. n.f. ^ fuper and exert fence.] bometrnr g 

As the efcar feparated between the fcanfications, I rubbed 
the fuperexcrefccnce of flefh with the vitriol ftone. JVijeman. 
To Superfe'tate. v.n. [fuper and^ foetus, Latm.] To con¬ 
ceive after conception. . r - r -a 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and lo is laid 

to fuperfetate , which, faith Ariftoile, is becaufe her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grczvs Mujaum. 

Super FE TACTION, n.j. [fuperfelation, French ; from ,uperfe 
tate.] One conception following another, fo that both are in 
the womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 

together. . , 

Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the bough 

that putteth it forth. Bern’s Natural HJhry. 

If the ^fuperfetation be made with confiderable ill ter million, 
the latter moft commonly becomes abortive; for the firft being 
confirmed, engrofleth the aliment from the other. Brown. 
Su’perfice. n.f. [ juperjicie,F r. Jupcrfcies , Latin.] Gutiide ; 
furface. 

Then if it rife not to the former height 
Of fuperfice , conclude that, foil is light. Drydcn. 

SUPERFPCIAL. adj. [fupcrficiel, Fr. from futerftcies, Latin.] 

1. Lying on the lurface; not reaching below the lurfacc. 

That, upon the fuperficial ground, heat and moifture caufe 
putrefadfion, in England is found not true. Eaion. 

From thefe phenomena feveral have concluded fomegencial 
rupture in the fuperficial parts of the earth. Burnet . 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phaenomena of fight, or cogitation, by thole fleeting 
fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakefi Henry VT. 

3. Shallow; not profound; fmattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very fuperficial, and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impoflible for them to deferibe in what confifts the 
beauty of thofe works. Dryden . 

Superficiality, n.f. [from fuperficial.] The quality of 
being fuperficial. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 
luftre or obfeurity, fuperficiahty or profundity. Brown. 

Superficially, adv. [from fuperficial ] 

1. On the furface ; not below the lurfacc. 

2. Without penetration; without clofe heed. 

Perfpedtive hath been with fome diligence inquired ; but 
the nature of founds in general hath been fuperficiaFy ob- 
ferved. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory . 

His eye fo Jup erficia lly Purveys 
Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow. 

Deep under ground. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

3. Without going deep; without fearching to the bottom of 
things. 

You have faid well; 

But on the caufe and queftion noiv in hand, 

Have gloz’d but fup erficially. Shakefp. Froilus and Creffida. 

I have laid down fuperficially my prefent thoughts. Dryden. 
Supf.rfi'cialness. n. f [from fuperficial.] 

1. Soallownefs; pofition on the furface. 

2. Slight knowledge ; falfe appearance ; (how without fubftance. 
SUPERFICIES, n. f. [Latin.] Outfidfi; furface; fuperfice. 

He on her fuperf cics ftretch’d his line. Sdndys. 

A convex mirrour makes oSjeifts in the middle to come out 
from the fuperficies: the painter muft, in refpeft of the light and 
fhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden. 

Suferfi'ne. adj. [fuper and fine.] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jafon, underiiand the myftery of 
the philosopher's ftone: to which alfo jUperfine chymifts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L’Bjirange. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your eye, to be very tranfpafent, it may be called 
fuper fine. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Superflu'itance. n.f. [ fuper and fiu.ito, Latin.] The aft 
of floating above. 

C 

Sperma ceti, which is a fuperfiluitahce on the fea, is not the 
fperrij of a whale. B i own’s Vugar Errours. 

Superb r u'rr ant. adj. f fifi erfiu.itans, Lat.] Floating above. 
A chalky earth, beaten and ffeeptk! ih water, aftordeth a 
cream or fatnefs on the fop, and a grofs fubfidence at the bot¬ 
tom : out ol the cream, or fiiperfuiiafite, the fin eft ditties are 


as works of fupererogaiion-, that no made; out of the rdidcr.ee, the 
































































































































































































































































































































Superi-lu ity, n.fl. [fluperfuite,¥r. from fupcrjiuous.] More 
than enough ; plenty beyond ufe or neceffitv. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, of fu - 
pLi jiiaty , they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

i hey are as lick that furleit with too much, as they that 
flarve v/ith nothing ; therefore it is no mean happinefs to be 
feared in the mean : Superfluity comes fooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. ' Shakeflpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is Hill to be preferred before a troubled 
Superfluity. Suckling. 

Like the fun, let bounty fpread her ray. 

And fhine that Superfluity away. Pope. 

Superfluous, adj. [fluper and fluo, Cat. fluper flu, Fr.] Exu¬ 
berant; more than enough; unnecefiary; offenlive by being 
more than fufficient. 

I think it flupeifluous to ufe any words of a fubjedffo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sidney, 

When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muft then appear fluperflu- 
^ USm Hooker. 

Our Superfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unnecefiary action fwarm 

About our fquares of battle. Shakeflpeare’s Henry V. 

A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d ■ 

At a Superfluous rate. Shakeflpeare. 

As touching the minifiring to the flints, it is fup : fluous to 
Write. 2 Cor. ix. i. 

Horace will our Superfluous branches prune. 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Poflcommon. 

If ye know, 

Why afk ye, and Superfluous begin 

Your meflage, like to end as much in vain ? Milton . 

SupeRfluousness. 7 i. J. [from Superfluous.] The Hate of be¬ 
ing fuperfluous. 

Su'perflux. n . fl. [fluper and fluxus, Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 

Take pbyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’ft fhake the [v.perfluxr to them. Shakeflpeare. 

SuperHu'man. adj. [fluper and huxnanus, Latin.] Above the 
nature or power of man. 

Superimpregna / tion. u.fl. [fluper and impregnation .] Su¬ 
perconception; fuperfetation. 

Superinc u'mbent. n. fl. [fluper and incumbent , Latin.] Ly¬ 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the flu - 
perincumbent ftrata; breaks them all throughout, and thereby 
perfectly undermines and ruins their foundations. 

Woodward. 

To Superindu'ce. v. a. [fluper and induco, Latin.] 

J. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exigence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fluperinduced. Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured people, learning not ha¬ 
ving caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by fluper- 
inducing foreign dodlrines, confounded thofe fair characters na¬ 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 

To Jupet induce any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moft eminent. Bacon. 

Cuftom and corruption fluperinduce upon us a kind of necef- 
fity of going on as we began. L’Eflrange. 

Father is a notion fluperinduced to the fubflance or man, and 
refers only to an a <51 of that thing called man, whereby he con¬ 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man, 
be what it will. Locke. 

Long cuftom of finning fuperinduces upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, feeding only up¬ 
on filth and corruption. South’s Sennons. 

Superindu'ction. n.fl. [from fluper and induce.'] The adf of 
fuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue; 
the fluperinduftion of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

Superinje'ction. n.fl. [fluper and injediiou,] An injection 
fucceeding upon another. Didl. 

Superinstit U / T JON. n.fl. [ fluper and inffitution.] [In law.] 
One inftitution upon another; as if A be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a. [fluper and intend .] To overfee; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who may fluperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the co¬ 
lonies. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

This argues defign, and a fluperintending wifdorn, power 
and providence in this fpecial bufinefs of food. Derham. 

Angels, good or bad, rnufl be furnifhed with prodigious 
knowledge, to overfee Perfia and Grecia of old; or if any 
fuch fluperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. Watts , 


n.f. [fmmfupcr and i n t ini i , 
f - J n ° Ur C3re * the ^ of overfeeing ^; 


Superintf/ndence. 

Superintendent y 

authority. 

Such an umverfal fluperintendency has the eve znA u , 

providence over all, even the moft minute and IncLn ^ 
things. p nc onfiderj!)] c 

The divine providence, which hath a vifibieRl'T®"'' 

being of every man, is yet more obfervable in UCr ‘° ,hc 
dency over focieties. J u P er,} iten- 

An admirable indication of the divine futerint,* ; Grai ‘ 
management. J d^mtenaenct and 

Superintendent, n.fl. [fuperintendant. Fr. from /u Dirham ' 
One who overlooks others authoritatively. Portend,] 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the Superintends'em A • 
who hath many more under him. J 4 *?. deit }\ 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of v 
rejoice to fee themfelves conduded by thofe who 11 1 ^ 
the care of a fupreme being, and who think themfek^ 
countable to the gre at Judge and Superintendent of human at 

Superiority, n.f. [fro mfammr.l Pre-eminence; 

Jity of being greater or higher than another in any re f De f? 

_ Bella™,ne makes the formal aft of adoration to be f„h 
jedtion to a fuperiour; but he makes the mere annr^h Jr 
of excellency to include the formal reafon of it; whereas 

excellency without Superiority doth not require any Fubiedinn 
but only eftimation. V.J J, 011 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular' ex£ 
Zfuperiont, over us, thinking us defeaive in our condua o 
underftanding. Jidifn's&mZ 

S u pe RIOUR. adj. [flupeneur, Yr. Superior, Latin j 1 

1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; preierable or me. 

ferred to another. ilc 

In commending another you do yourfelf right; for he that 
you commend is either fuperiour to you in that you commend 
or inferiour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended’ 
you much more: if he befluperiour , if he''be not to be com¬ 
mended, you much lefs glorious. 

Although Superior to the people, yet not fluperkr to their 
own voluntary engagements once pafibd from them. Taylor 

Heaven takes part with the oppreffed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a Superior power. L’Efliange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfed happinefs, are 
more fteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are pot lefs happy or lefs free than we are. Locke . 

He laughs at men of far fluperiour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well dreffed as himfelf. Swift , 

2 . Upper; higher locally. 

By the refraction of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed, but its fluperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond prifm fuffer a greater refra¬ 
ction than its inferiour part which appeared red and yellow, 

Newton’s Opticki, 

3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 

From amidft them forth he pafs’d, 

Long way through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuflain’d 

Superior , nor of violence fear’d ought. Milton, 

Here pafilon firft 1 felt. 

Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 

Superior and unmov’d. Milton. 

There is not in earth a fpeCtacle more worthy than a great 
man fuperiour to his fufferings. Addiforis Speftator. 

SupeRiour. n.fl. One more excellent or dignified than an¬ 
other. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercife of benevolence than their fupe- 
rlours. Addiflcn’s Spcftator. 

Superlaction. 7 i.S' [. fluperlatio , Latin.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
deprefs it; flperlation and overmuchnefs amplifies: it may 
he above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnjon « 

SUPE'RLATIV E. adj. [fuperlatif, Yr.fluper lativus, Latin.] 

1. Implying or expreffing the higheft: degree. 

It is an ufual way to give the fuperlative unto things of emi¬ 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 
to be the greateft of all. Brown’s Vulgar Erroun. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think' 
ing ; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the fluperlative. Pratts. 

2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 

The high court of parliament in England is fluP&Jflf^' 

Bacon’s Advice to 

Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; bccaufe they hjem 
to exceed the ftrength of human nature; and I may do the i* e 
of Superlative and admirable holinefs. r ^ 

The generality of its reception is with many the perfuaonk, 
argument of its S u P er l Q Bve defert; and common judges m- 
fure excellency by numbers. 

Ingratitude 
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Ingratitude andxrompaffion never cohabit in the fame breaft; 
which fhews the fl*P e ' l(itive malignity of this vice, and 
bafenefs of the mind in which it dwells. South s Sermons. 

RupeRlatively. adv. [from juperlativeft 
. r n a manner of fpeech expreffing the higheft degree. 

I fhall not fpeak t ^ iem > ^ ut t iat ^ may tru y 
fay, they are fecond to none in the Chriftian world. Bacon. 

oft 11 the higheft degree. . 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; b*t Superlatively 
in d monftroufly fo in his old age. South’s Sermons. 

The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, Ju- 
tcrlatively powerful, wife and good, Creator of all things. Bent. 
Supe'RLATIVEness. n.S [from fluper lative.'] 1 he ftate or be¬ 
ing in the higheft dbgiee. 

Super lunar adj.[Ju P er and luna.] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon ; not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphyficks, at a lofs, 

May wander in a wildernefs of mofs; 

The head that turns at fluperlunar things, 

Pois’d with a tail, may fteer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad. 
Supe rnal, adj. [flupemusy Latin.] 
j Having an higher pofition ; locally above us. 

Bv heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub¬ 
flance, as well of all the heavens and orbs flupernal , as of the 
globe of the earth and waters which covered it Raleigh. 

2. “Relating to things above ; placed above ; caeleftial; heaven¬ 
ly. 

That flupernal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 
In any breaft of ltrong authority, 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right, Shakeflpeare. 

He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged mefiengers, 

On errands of flupernal grace. Milton . 

Both glorying to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d ftrength. 

Not by the fuff’ranee of fupernal pow’r. Milton. 

SUPERNATANT, adj. [flupernatans , Latin.] Swimming 
above. 

Whilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
the fluper nqt ant menftruum, without making between them any 
true union. Byle. 

Supernata'tion. n.fl. [from flupernato^ Latin.] The a£t of 
fwimmingon the top of any thing. 

Touching the flupeniatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, the diifolution will not 
, bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon's Nat. Hftory. 

Bodies are differenced by flupernatation, as floating on wa¬ 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any water it doth 
occupy; and will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickfilver. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Supernatur al, adj. [fluper and. natural.] Being above the 
powers of nature. 

There refteth either no way unto falvation, or if any, then 
furely a way which is fluper natural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 
conceive or imagine, it God himfelf had not revealed it ex¬ 
traordinarily ; for which caufe we term it the myftery or fe- 
cret way of falvation. Hooker. 

When flupe'-natural duties are neceffarily exacted, natural 
are not rejected as needlefs. Hooker. 

The underftanding is fecured by the perfection of its own 
nature, or by flupe'-natural afiiftance. Tillotflon. 

W hat milts of providence are thefe, 

Through which we cannot fee? 

So faints by flupernatural power fet free 
Are left at lalt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Superna'tur ally. ado. [from flupeinatural.] In a manner 
above the courfe or power of nature. 

1 he Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
fluper naturally, and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he affumed the Saviour. South’s Sermons. 
Supernumerary.*^'. [ fupernumeraire, Fr fluper smdnumerus, 
Lat.] Being above a ftated, a neceffary, an ufual, or a round 
number. 

Well if thrown out, as flupernumerary 
To my juft number found f Milton’s Paradifle Loft. 

. three years there may be loft eighteen days, omit¬ 

ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant or fix hours flupernumerary. Brown. 

The odd or flupernumerary fix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap-year. Holder. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
it is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the /«- 
pernumerary expence this year. Addiflon’s Freeholder. 

Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet; but the Ro¬ 
man fenate ordered his flupernumerary veffels to be burnt. 

a r , Arbuthnot on Coins. 

KJupernumerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
ne pronts or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
serves there on a future expeaation of fome prebend. Ayliffe 
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SuRerplant. n. f. [fluper and plant.] A plant growing up^ 
on another plant. 

No fluperplant is a formed plant but mifletoe. Bacon. 

To Superpo'nder ate. v. a. [fluper z.ndpondero, Latin.] To 
wei^h over and above. < Did?. 

Superpropo rtion. n.fl. [fluper and propot'tio , Latin.] Over- 
plus of proportion. 

No defeCl of velocity, which requires as great aS u P er P ro P or ' 
tion in the caufe, can be overcome in an inftant. Digby. 

SuperpuRGa'tioN. n.fl. [flupe>purgation,Yr.fluper and purga¬ 
tion.] More purgation than enough. 

There happening 2 ifi<perpu7'gation,hc declined the repeating 
of that purge. Wifleman s Surgery. 

Superrefle'xion. n.fl. [fluper and reflexion .] Reflexion of 
an image refleCfed. 

Place one glafs before and another behind, you fiiall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
a^-ain the glafs before in that, and divers fuch fluperrtflexionsy 
tUl the fpecies fpeciei at laft die. Bacon s Natural Hiflory . 

Supersa'liency. n.fl. [fluper and fall0, Latin; this were 
better written flupcrfli tency.] T he a<ft of leaping upon any thing. 
Their coition is by fluperflaliency, like that of horfes. 

Brown. 

To Superscribe, v. a. [fluper andfleribo, Latin.] To in- 
feribe upon the top or outfide. 

Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or af¬ 
flictions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
fluperfleribed. Addlflon . 

Superscription, n.fl. [fluper and fleriptio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of fuperferibing. 

2. That which is written on the top or outfide. 

Doth this churlifh Juperflctiptioti 
Portend fome alteration in good will. Shakeflpeare’s IL. VI. 
Read me the fluperfleription of thefe letters; I know not 
which is which. Shakeflpeare’s Virnon oflAthens. 

Let me love her my fill 
No fluperfleriptions of fame. 

Of honour or good name, 

No thought but to improve 

The gentle and quick approaches of my love. Suckling . 

I learn of my experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
•Bear in then fluperfleription', in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Miltonl 
It is enough her ftone 
May honour’d be with fluperjcrlptlon 
Of the foie lady, who had pow'r to move 
1 he great Northumberland. Waller. 

To Supersede, v.a. [fluper and fltdeo, Latin ] To make 
void or inefficacious by fuperiour power ; to fet afide. 

Paflion is the drunkennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controlablc by reafon ; for as much 
as the proper effeCf of it is, for the time, to fluperflede the work¬ 
ings of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can J'uperJede the known laws of natural motion. 

Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DEAS. [Inlaw.] Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes; in all which it fignifies a command or requeft 
to ftay or forbear the doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the caufe whereupon the writ 
is grantedI. for example, a man regularly is to have furetv of 
peace agaiuft him of whom he will {wear that he is afraid ; and 
the juftice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formeily bound to the peace, in chancery or elfe- 
where, this writ lieth to, ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife he might not deny. Covuel. 

The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fluperfledeas from takers and purveyours- 

c Carew's Survey ofl Cornwall. 

oUPERSE rviceaele. adj. f fluper and Serviceable J Over offi¬ 
cious ; more than is neceffary or required. 

fluperflerviceable finical rogue. Sbakefpeare . 

SUPERSTITION, n.fl. [fluperflition, Fr. fluperjlitio, Latin] 

I * U £j nece “ ar y fear or fcruples in religion; obfervance of unne- 
ceiiary and uncommanded rites or pradtices; religion without 
morality. ® 

They the truth 

With fluperflitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

A rev rent fear, iuch fluperflition reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. Dryde 

2. Palle religion ; reverence of beings not proper obi e a S of 

verence; falfe worfhip. F J 

I hey had certain queftions againft him of their own futi 
jution. . J r 

3. Over-nicety; exacinefs too fcrupulous. 1 XXV ‘ 

bU A E Tfl\, T '°r US ' a fh Fr. fuperjlitiofus, Latin ‘ 
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At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candled, they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fomc oilier Jupef/Btious rites, which 
(hew that they honour the fire and the light. Spenfer. 

Have I 

Been out of fondnefs f-perjliticus to him ? 

And am I thus rewarded ? Shakejpearis Henry VIII. 

Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 

And to a fupirjlitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Alt It on. 

A venerable wood. 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

W as kept and cut with Juperflitious care. Dry den. 

2 . Over accurate; fcrupulous beyond need. 
SuperstPtiously. adv. [from juperjiitious .j In a fuperfti- 
tious manner. 

1 here reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 
others we moft adore; not fuperjlitioufy , but as a divine in- 
flrument. Bacon. 

Neither of thefe methods lhould be too fcrupuloufly, and 
fuperjiitioufty purfued. Watts's Logick. 

To SuperstraBn. v. a. [fuper and Jlrain. J To ftrain be¬ 

yond the juft ftretch. 

In the ftraining of a firing, the further it is ftrained, the 
lefs fuperjlrain'ng goeth to a note. Bacon. 

I o SUFFERS T'RU'CT. v. a [fuperjhuo,JuperJlruBus, Latin.] 
To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately juperjlrutt- 
ed, the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Hammond. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian may think it reasonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to fup'erjlrucl good life upon fuch a foun¬ 
dation. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper bafis on which to fuperJlruEt firft 
innocency and then virtue. Decay of piety. 

Superstru'ction. n.f. [from fuperjlrudl.] An edifice railed 
on any thing. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living by impair¬ 
ing that of the dead ; and my own profeflion hath taught me 
not to eredt new J'upcrftruftions upon an old ruin. Denham. 

Supers tru'ctive. adj. [from fuperfhuci.] Built upon Some¬ 
thing elfe. 

He that is fo fure of his particular eleflion, as to refolve 
he can never fall, muft ncceftarilv refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refeue him from the 
fupetjlruftive , be it never fo grofs. Flammond. 

Superstructure, n.f. [fuper and JlruRure.] That which 
is railed or built upon fomething elfe. 

He who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the Juperjh uflwe cannot be high and ftrong too. South’sSermons. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a fuperjlrudlure upon the Chriftian religion. Tillotjon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the fuperJlruc- 
tures of ftudy. Dryden. 

Supersubsta'ntial. adj. [fuper and fulflantial.] More than 
fubftantial. 

SUPERVACANEOUS, adj. [fupervacancus, Lat.] Superflu¬ 
ous; needlefs,; unneceflary; ferving to no purpofe. Didi. 

Supervaca'neously. adv. [from the adjedlive.] Needlefsly. 

Supf.rvaca'neousness. n. f. [from the adjective.] Need- 
leflhefs. Bailey. 

To SUPERVENE, v. n. [ fupervenio , Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never fupervene to matter, un- 
lefs imprefied by a divine power. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Super ve'nient. adj. [fupervmiens, Latin.] Added; addi¬ 
tional. 

if it were un juft to murder John, the fupixvenient oath did 
not extenuate the fad, or oblige the jurer unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him fupervenient to Chriftian 
practice, and not all Chriftian practice built on that. Ham. 

Super ve / ntion. n. f [from fupervene .] The ad of fuperve- 


mng. 


To SUPERVISE, v.a. [fuper and vifus, Latin.] To over¬ 
look ; to overfee; to intend. 

M. Bayle fpeaks of the vexation of the fupervifmg of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeling that they move compaflion. Congreve. 

Supervisor, n.f. [from fuper vije.] Anoverfeer; an irifpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 

A Jupervifor may fignify an overfeer of the poor, an infpec- 
tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high wavs, 2.Jupervi¬ 
for of the cxcife. Watts s Logick. 

How fatisfy’d, my lord! 

Would you be Jupervifor , grofsly gape on ? Shakefpeare. 

I am informed of the author and jupervifors of this pam¬ 
phlet. Dryden. 

To SupeRvUve. v. n. [Juper and vivo, Lat.] To overlive; 
to outlive. 
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from Jnpim, Latin.] ^ 
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Upon what principle can the foul be imagined to fe 
rally mortal, or what revolutions in nature will 
'to refill and fuperzive. , ^ Me 

SupinaTjon. nf.ffuf {nation, Fr 
a cl of lying with the face upward. 

SUPINE. adj. [jypinus, Latin.] 

1. Lying with the face upward. ' . 

Upon thefe divers poiitions in man, wherein the f p j ne 
only be at right lines with the thigh,.a-rifei thofe fernarU? 
pollutes, prone, fupine, and ered. Brown’s VpLorErm 
At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d-his breaft <<r “ 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock’tj hishead TTJ3 
And la y Jupine\ and forth the fpirit fled. - t. 

t advantage hath a man by this eredion above other 
animals, the faces of moft of them bein» move'fubihe th 

° T urs ’. , , , ., ; -iAeCr<«u„ 

2. leaning backwards with expofure to the fun'. V 

If the vine, r 

On rifing ground be plac’d or hills fupine, 

Extend thy loofe battalions. " * *• • • > Dryden 

3 * Negligent; carelefs; indolent; droufy ; tltoughrlefs - inat¬ 
tentive. 

Thefe men fufFer by thfeir abfence, filence, neofafto* A , 
fupine credulity. A Charles. 

Supine amidft our flowing {lore 
We fiept (ecurely. 'Dryi*, 

Supine in Sylvia’s fnowy arms he lies, 

And all the bufy cares of life defies. ' Tatler 

He became pufillanimous and fupine, and openly expofed to 
any temptation. ' ' Woodward. 

Su'pine. n.f [fupin, French ; fupinum, Latin.] In Grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 

SupRnely. adv. [from fupine.'] 

1. With the face upward. 

2. Drowlily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 

Who on the beds of fin fupinely lie, 

They in the fummer of their age fhall die. 

7 'he old imprifon’d king, 

Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd; 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, 

Like AEfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. 

He panting on thy breaft fupinely lies. 

While with thy heav’nly form he feeds his famifh’d eyes. 

Dryden s Lucretius, 

Beneath a verdant laurel’s (hade, 

Horace, immortal bard, fupinely laid. Prior, 

Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 
To lie fupinely , hoping heaven will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d Philips, 

SufEneness. n. f [from fupine.] 

1. Pofture with the face upward. 

2. Drowfinefs; careleftnefs; indolence. 

When this door is open to let diffenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our fupinenefs , they may in a very few years 
grow to a majority in the houfe of commons. Swift. 

Supi'nity. n.f. [from fupine.] 

1. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 

2 . Careleftnefs ; indolence ; thoughtleflhefs. 

7'he fourth caufe of errour is a fupinity or negleft ol enquiry, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing than go¬ 
ing to fee. Brown’s Vulgar tr> ow s. 

Suppeda / neous. adj. [fub and pes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had {lender legs, but encreafed by riding after rncfls, 
that is, the humour defeended upon their penduloiity, they 
having no fupport or fuppedaneous {lability. Brown. 

SU'PPER. n.f. [fouper, French. See Sup.] 
of the day; the evening repaft. 

To-night we hold a folernn ftipper. 

I’ll to my book : 

For yet, ere fupt)er-t\me muft I perform , 

Much bufinefs. Shakefpeare s * 

Th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. \ 1 

SuTperless. adj. [from fupper.] Wanting {upper j la in o 

at night. , . 1 e 

Suppofe a man’s going fupperlefs to bed, {houM in ro 

him to the table of feme great prince. W“ r - 

She ey’d the bard, where J'upperlefs he fat 





Dryden. 


The laft meal 
Shakefpeare. 
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And pin cl. . f . 

To SUPPLANT, v. a. [fupplanter, French; fub and plant , 
Latin.] 

1. 7'o trip up the heels. 

His legs entwining 

Each other, till fapplanted down he fell; Milters. 

A monftrous ferpenton his belly prone. 

The thronging populace with hafty ftrides 
Obftrudt the eafy way; the rocking town philips. 

Supplants their footfteps; to and fro they reel. 

2. To 
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2 . To difplace by ftratagem; to turn out. 

It is Philoclea his heart is fet upon ; it is my daughter j. 
have borne to fupplant me. Sidney. 

Upon a juft furvey, take Titus’ part. 

And fo fupplant us for ingratitude. Shakefpeare » 

To difplace; to overpower ; to force away. 

If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 

Which fear, if better reafons can fupplant, 

I will fubferibe, and fay, I wrong’d the duke. Shakefpeare. 
Suppla'nter. n.f [front fupplant.] One that fupplants; one 
that difplaces. 

SUPPLE, adj. [ fouple, French.] 
j. Pliant; flexible. 

The joints are more fupple to all feats of adlivity in youth 
than afterwards. Bacon. 

Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? Milton’s Parad. Lojl. 

And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 

No women are apter to fpin linen well than the Irifh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more Jupple and foft than other women of the poorer condi¬ 
tion in England. Temple, 

2 . Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 

When we’ve ftufF’d 

Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have Juppler fouls 

Than in our prieftlike falls. Shakefpeare . 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, of Juppler kind, 

More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 
If punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
will fupple „ it hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending;. 

There is fomething fo fupple and infinuating in this ab- 
furd unnatural doclrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince’s ear. Addifon. 

4. That which makes fupple. 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government, 

Shall {lift*, and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shakefp. 
To Supple, v. a. [ from the adjedlive.J 

1. To make pliant; to make foft; to make flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and fup- 
pled the parts, thereby making the pafiages wider. Temple. 
To fupple a carcafs, drench it in water. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make compliant. 

Knaves having by their own importunate fuit. 
Convinc’d or fuppl’d them, they cannot chufe. 

But they muft blab. Shakefpeare's Othello 

A mother perfifting till Ihe had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and fuppled her will, the only end of correction, fhe eftablifil¬ 
ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education. 
1 0 Supple, v. n. To grow foft; to grow pliant. 

The ftones 

Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 

into fiTtnefs as they fell. Drvden 

SU .^ LEM£N F * n \f- [Supplement^ Fr. fupplementum , Latin.] 
Addition to any thing by which its defects are fupplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in refpedt of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfeCl, exaa, and abfolute in itfelf, 
we do not add reafon as a fupplement of any maim or defedl 
therein, but as a neceflary inftrument, without which we 
could not reap by the feriptures perfection that fruit and bene- 
fit winch ,t yielded,. Hfer. 

His blood will atone for our lmperfeclion, his righteoufnefs 
be imputed in fupplement to what is lacking in ours. " Ropers 

\ ad l- U tom fupplement.] Additional; fuch 
oi waming TARY ' ^ iUPP ' y the place of what is ioft 

JAW 1 aflS ° f ftate wcre made t0 ^pply defers of 
laws ; and fo tonnage and poundage were coMted. Clarendon 

Dmmty would not then pafs the yard and loom, nor preach! 

difiiked A?' 3S trade, by thofe that 

Oiiiiked the pains of their own. n fir nv 

provide his brood next Smithfield fair, ^ ^ 

\ V uh Supplemental hobby horfes; 

And happy be their infant courfes. p • „ 

f p! ,LENE f' \foupleffe,Y.r. fromfupple.] 

Ihantnefs ; flexibility; readinefs to take any form 

eentlenI Ult f ,S u & ? leaf f Etafte ’ cau ^d by the fupplenefs and 

=lfo fo fltiWe JU ‘ CC ’ bCmS ^ Wh j Ch the Roughs 

*• R^inefs of compliance; facility. ’ ***>■ 

fii‘ U n d , y f 8 ' VCS to the mind, converfation grace; the 

P ogive ftiffnefs, the other fupplenefs. Tetnt>le 

bind r P3nC 1 Z V fUppUn ^ 0f their wil1a > l ' ei "g by a fteady 

siss feem natural to th V? 

K^fi^S^ff S ■ La ‘ in d T b a t which it to 


S U P 

Su'ppliant. adj. [ fuppliant , Fr.] Entreating; bcfecciiing . 
precatory; fubmilftve. 

7 "o thofe legions yUur levy 

Muft be fuppliant. Shakefpeare s Cymhelini. 

7 'o bow and fue for grace with fuppUavt knee. Mil. on-. 
The rich grow fiiptliant , and the poor grow proud ; 

Thofe offer mighty gain, and thefe afk more. Dryden, 
Conftantto his firftdecrce, 

To bow the haughty neck, and raife the fuppliant knee. 

Prior 4 

Suppliant, n.f [from the adjeClive.] An humble petitioner; 
one who begs fubmiflively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 

Vanquilh’d thereto by the fair grace and fpeech 

Of the poor fuppliant Shakefpeare. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 
Scandal’d the fuppliant s for the people, call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Hourly fuitors come: 

The eafl with incenfe and the weft with gold. 

Will {land like fnppliahts to receive her doom. Dr\den. 
Spare this life, and hear thy Juppliant's prayer. Dryden. 
Su'pplicant. n. f [from fupplicate.] One that entreats Or 
implores with great lubmiliion ; an humble petitioner. 

The prince and people of Nineveh affembling themfclves as 
a main army of Supplicants, God did a njot withftand them. 

Hooker . 

The wife fupplicant , though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moil defirable, yet left the event to God. Ragess. 

Abraham, inftead of indulging the fupplicant in his delire 
of new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury. 
To SU BPLICAT E. v. n. [ jupplier , Yr. Juppiico. Lat. from jUp- 

plex.] 1 o implore ; to entreat; to petition fubmiflively and 
humbly. 

Many things a man cannot with any cornelinefs fay or do, 
a man cannot brook to fupplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 

In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addifon 

S^PMCA'tiON. n.f [fupplication, Fr. from fupplicate.] 

1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 

My lord protedor will come this way by and by, and then 
we may deliver onr fapplications in the quill. Shakefpeare. 

My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a mole-hiil lhould 

In fupphcatmnnod. Coriolanus. 

2 . Petitionary worftnp ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 

r a n Prayi "i S /' Wlt / h • P r ayer n and f u PP licat "*> with all perfeve- 
rance and fupphcation for all faints. Rap v ; T o 

Bend thine ear F 

TofImplication j hear his fighs though mute. Milton. 

„„ "T pr ° ve the common practice of the wonliip of ima¬ 
ges m the Roman church, as to the rites of 'fupplication and 

Weft’ M. A 3 r extra ™S ant as amon g the heathens. Stilling. 
We lhould teftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 

fotmerc/. h ‘ $ g °° dnefs by Conftant P ra y era a "tl Applications 

To StiPP l v'. v. a. [ fuppko, Lat. fuppleer, French. 1 
I* U P as a ny deficiencies happen 

r i -^ ry . tble ^ e ra Beheli horfeboys are their kearn 

fupplted and maintained. 7 \ enrn 

2. To give fomething wanted ; to yield ; to afford. 
vet all thefe coT^ 

3. To relieve. ■> Dryden. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
lM ?V to f u PP l yt he ripe wants of my friend, 

4. To ferve inftead oT ^& rd "* t 

Burnmg lbips thebanifh’d fun fupply, 

5 To dveor h Ht that hy wh 'ch men die. ITaller 

5 ‘ 10 § lve or br ^g, whether good or bad. » * ’ 

q. , Nearer care fupplies 

A t 'cm t0 my breaft ’ and r ° rr °w to my eyes P * 

6. To fill any room made vacant. 7 } 

Upftart creatures to fupply our vacant room. Milton 

1 he fun was fet; and Vefper, to fupply “ tm - 

His abfent beams, had lighted up the Iky.'’ n. ■ 

7. To accommodate ; to furnifh. y Dryden. 

yYL'o treeS the mountain -tops With ftiades fupph- 
Your honour, name, and praife fhall never die . 

The reception of light muft be k„ r Dr yden. 

of the fabrick. J PP lt - ) lome open form 

My lover, turning awav feveral r PHotton. 

with others from his own houfe. cr ^ a nts, fupplied me 

Swift. 

want; cure of defi- 


Supply', n.f [from the verb.] Relief of 
ciencies. J 


I mean that now vour ahiinrl-‘*-i/-Q 1 

’ant, that their abundance illb may bdl ^ ‘ ht 

> L e *J u Pply for vour war 


2 C.r. vni. 1 
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Art from that Fund each juft fupply provides, 

Works without (how, and without pomp prefides. Pops. 

To SUPPO'RT. v. a. [fupporter, French ; fupportare, Ital.] 

1. To {uftain; to prop; to bear up. 

Stooping to fupport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 

1 he palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars ftood. Dryden. 

The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri¬ 
vate dominion, muft fall, not having any foundation to fup¬ 
port it. Locke. 

2 . To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 

Strongly to fuffer and jupport our pains. Milton. 

Could’ft thou fupport that burden ? Milton. 

Phis fierce demeanour, and his infolence. 

The patience of a god could not fupport. Dryden. 

3. To endure. 

She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 

Unable to fupport the fumes of fteep. Dryden. 

None can fupport a diet of flefli and water without acids, as 
fait, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4. To fuftain ; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confolations recompens’d, 

And oft fupported. Milton. 

Suppo'rt. n.f. [Jupport) French; from the verb.] 

1. A£t or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col- 
ledlion of thofe feveral fenftble qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fubfift alone, we fuppofe them exifting in and fupported by 
fome common fubjeH, which fupport we denote by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
f'ppo’t . Locke. 

2. Prop; fuftaining power. 

3. Neceffuries of life. 

4. Maintainance; fupply. 

Supportable, adj. '[ fuppor fable, French; from fupport. ] 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be obferved that ishake- 
fpeare accents the firft fyllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, fuppsrtable 
To make the dear lofs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shak, Tempeji. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriftians might be 
very fupport able, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

I wifh that whatever part of misfortunes they muff: bear, 
may be rendered fv.pportable to them. Pope. 

Suppo'rt ableness. n.f. [from fupportable.] The ftate of 
being tolerable. 

Suppo'rtance. \n.f. [from fupport.'] Maintenance; fup- 

SuPPORT a / tion. 5 port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome fupportance to the bending twigs. Shakefpeare. 
His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the fupportance of his vow. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The benefited fubjeft fhould render fome fmall portion of 
his gain, for the Jupport ation of the king’s expence. Bacon. 

Suppo'rter. n.f. [from fupport.] 

1. One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand. 

And good Jupporters are you. Shake!. Mcaf for Mcafure. 
Becaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a fufporter, or a fupport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diltindf idea. Locke. 

2. Prop ; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup- 
porters. Camden. 

The fockets and fupporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We {hall be difeharged of our load ; but you, that are de- 
figned for beams and fupporters, (hall bear. L'Eflrange. 

There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon fupporters. Mortimer’s Hufiandry. 

3 Suftainer; comforter. 

The faints have a companion and fupporter in all their mife- 
r j es South’s Sermons. 

4. Maintainer; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft: attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fup¬ 
porter, not as a teacher. FF'■oiton. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 
fupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South. 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 

The great fupporter of his awtul throne. Dryden. 

Suppo'sable. adj. [from fuppofe.] I hat may be fuppofed. 

Invincible ignorance is, v in the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neceflity of their believing 
all the feverals of any fuppofable catalogue. Hanmond. 

Suppo'sal. n. f. [from fuppofe.] Pofition without proof; ima- 




C 


gination; belief. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak Juppofal of our worth. 
Thinks our ftate to be out of frame. 

4 


Shakefpeare. mentions it. 


s U p ; /; ■ | | 

Little can be looked for towards the advancement of 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our Dro f a 
the defect of events, and fenfible appearances, fuffer us te 
ceed no further towards fcience, than to imperfed eueff« j 
timorous fuppofais. Qlanv. Sctpf P re fo 

Intereft, w,th a Jew, never proceeds but upon Lp.Lt 
leaft of a firm and lufficient bottom. J ™ g 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thouvhtlefs wh^L 
bold fuppofais. and offers. 0 T % 

To SUPPO'SE. v. a. [ fuppofer , French ; fuppono , Latin.] 

1. To laydown without proof; to advance by way of argum » 
or illuftration without maintaining the truth of the portion ^ 

Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be broueht to 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence fpl'ow that the 
rough difeipline of the cudgel is to be ufed to all. * yJock 

2 . To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that wh en We 
have as great afiiirance that a thing is, as we could poftibly 

fupjfmg it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its 
exiftence. <7-7/1 , r 

3. 1 o imagine ; to believe without examination. 

Tell falfe Edward, thy fuppofed king, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafkers. Shakefb. 

Let not my lord fuppofe that they have flain all the king’s 
fons ; for Ammon only is flain. 2 Sa. xiii v 2 

I fu;pofe we fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

4. To require as previous to itfelf. 

Thisfuppofetb fomething, without evident ground. Hale. 
One falfhood always Juppofes another, and renders all you 
can fay fufpe&ed. Female Quixote. 

Su'ppose. n.f. [from the verb.] Supposition ; pofition without 
proof; unevidenced conceit. 

That we come fhort of our fuppofe fo far, 

That after fev’n years iiege, yet Troy-walls ftand ? Shakefp. 

Is Egypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and your’s, 

Fit to be trufted on a bare fuppofe 

That he is honeft ? Dryden’s Cleomena, 

Suppc'skr. n.f [from fuppofe.] One that fuppofes. 

Thou haft by marriage made thy daughter mine, 

While counterfeit fuppofers, bleer’d thine eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Supposition, n.f [fuppofition, French; from fuppofe.] Po- 
fition laid down ; hypothefis; imagination yet unproved. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me that he is fuffi- 
cient; yet his means are in fuppofition. Shakefpeare. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lye ; 

And in that glorious fuppofition think 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. Shakefp, 
This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition , that if a thing 
be true, it is impoflibie to be falfe. ’ Tillifn. 

Such an original irreiiftible notion is neither requifite upon 
fuppoftion of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

Supposititious, adj. [from fuppcftus, fuppoftitius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or character belonging 
to another. 

The deftru<ftion of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the fucceflion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpe&ed to be 
of ftrange blood ; for that Selymus II. was thought to btfup- 
poftitious. Bacon. 

It is- their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it fhould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
illegitimate, fuppoftitious, or begotten in adultery. Addtfon . 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deftruftion, as all 
thefe fuppoftitious ones manifeftly would do. Woodward. 

Suppositi'tiousness. n.f. [from fuppoftitious.] State 01 
being counterfeit. 

Suppo'sitively. adv. [from fuppofe.] Lpon fuppofition. 

The unreformed finner may have fome hope fuppoftively, 1 
he do change and repent: the honeft penitent may hope poi* 
tively. “ _ . Harnmorf 

Suppo'sitory. n.f [ fuppoftoire, Fr. fuppoftoriutn, Latin.j 
A kind of folid clyfter. -T* 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefor ejup 
pofttories of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to be tried, Aro. 

To SU'PPRESS. v.a. [ fupprimo, fuppre£"S, Lat. fupprimer, t M 

1. Tocruih; to overpower; to overwhelm; to lubdue; tore 
duce from any ftate of aCfivity or commotion. 

Glo’fter would have armour out ot the Lower, 

To crown himfelf king and fupprefs the prince. SVitfL . • 

Every rebellion, when it is Juppreffed, doth make t e u 
je£t weaker, and the prince ftronger. Davies on r J cn f 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com¬ 
pany, fet Amply upon them ; and opprefling fame o • 
wardeft of them by death, fupprefed the reftdue by ear. 

2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible Ring, jf,rp Qn . 
Only omnifeient, hath Jupprefs’d in night. nleafine 

Still fho fuppreffes the name, and this keeps him m .Jjj.^ 
fufpenle; and, in the very clofe of her fpeech, Qx([ t -j. 

n.Jn, inns it. Breomis N^S OH the Od ^ 
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3- To ^dldTttai et R^' ard » ^fupprefi thy voice; 

For had the paflionsof thy heart burft out, 

J fear we fhould have broils. Shakefp. 

, The aa of fuppreffing. 

T^SIpURATe!'[ from put puris, Lat. fuppurer, Fr.] 

if itjiippurates the pus, it is 

n'.f [fappuratkn, French; from fuppurate.] 
r L The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour into pus. 

* If the inflammation be gone too far towards a fuppuration, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppuratives, and o^dby 

^ "This great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
nutrefeent alkaline condition of the fluids, and contequent y 
durations. ^buthnot on Aliments. 

2 The matter fuppurated. 

The *reat phyftcian of fouls fometimes cannot cure with¬ 
out cutting us : fin has feftered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthume, to let out death with th 0 fuppuration. South 
Su'PPURATiVE. adj. [fuppuratif, French; from fippurate.] 
Dbeftive; generating matter. _ . _ 

Supputa'tion. n.f Imputation, French ; fupputo, Latin. J 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year ante dim- 
culties in carrying on and reconciling th ofupputation of time in 

long meafures. . „ , ™ 

The Jews faw every day their Meftiah ftill farther removed 
from them ; that the promifes of their doftors, about his fpeedy 
manifeftations, v/ere falfe; that the predictions ot the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfeurity ; that all the fupputations of time either termi¬ 
nated in Jefus Chrift, or were without a period. JVeJl. 

To Suppu'te. v.a. [from J'upputo, Latin.] To reckon; to 
calculate. 

SU'PRA, [Latin] in compofition, fignifies above, or before. 
Suprala'psary. adj. [fupra and lapfus , Latin.] Antecedent 
to the fall of man. 

Supravu'lgar. adj. [fupra and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. 
None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to furnifh 
himfelf with fupravulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 

Supremacy, n.f. [from fupreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority ; ftate of being fupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difeipline admitteth no Handing 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many fupremacies as there are parifhes 
and feveral congregations. Hooker . 

As we under heav’11 are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great fupremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shakef K. John* 

I am afliam’d that women 
Seek for rule, fupremacy, and fway. 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 

Put to proof his high fupremacy, 

Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con¬ 
tinued to burn proteftants after he had call: ofF the pope’s 
fupremacy. Swift. 

You’re formed by nature for this fupremacy, which is already 
granted from the diftinguiftiing character of your writing. 

Dryden to Dor fet. 

To deny him this fupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 

From fome wild curs that from thejr mafters ran, } 
Abhorring the fupremacy of man, C 

In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. J 

SUPREME, adj. [ / upremus, Latiu.] 

I* Higheft in dignity ; higheft in authority. It may be obferved 
that fuperiour is ufed often of local elevation, but fupreme only 
oi intellectual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
Can any man fincerelv love God, and not extremely abhor that 
hn which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the fupreme 
Uuide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 
authority and power it invefteth others. Hooker. 

The god of foldiers. 

With the confent of fupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

This ftrength, the feat of Deity fupreme. Milton. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

•bhoots riling up, and fpreads by flow degrees; 


SUR 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays ■ 

Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 

2, Higheft; moft excellent. 

My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither fupreme, how loon contufion Cnrialanus 

May enter ’twlxt the gap of both. Shakefp. Cmolanas 

No fino-le virtue we could molt commend, 

Whether°the wife, the mother, or the frienu ; 

For fhe was all in that fupreme degree, ftnien. 

That as no one prevail’d, lo all was fhe. y- • 

To him both heav’n 

25 . ** 

Supremely, adv. [from the adjeflive.] In the higheft de¬ 


gree. 


The ftarving chemift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft, the poet in his mufe. r°Pf - 

SuR. [fur, French.] In compofition, means upon or tve> and 

Su'r addition, n.f. [ fur and addition.] Something added to 

the name. . . ,, r r 

He ferv’d with glofy and admir d luccds, . 

So gain’d the furaddition , Leonatus. Shak. Cyntbehne. 

Su'ra A adj. [from fur a, Latin.] Being in the calf of the 

“He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his leg, into 
the Jurat artery. TTr W’fgnan‘Surgery ■ 

Su'rance. n.f. [from Jure.] Warrant; fccunty, a u 

ranee. 

Give fome furance that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Shaksjp. 
To Surba'te. v. a. [ folbatir, French.] 'To bruife and batter 

the feet with travel; to harrafs ; to fatigue. j 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and furbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land furbates and fpoils oxens feet. Mortimer . 

Surbe 7 !’. The participle paftive of furbeat. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

Efpy a traveller with feet fur bet, # 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. ^ Fairy. Sjueeti. 
To Surce’ase. v. n. [fir and ceffer, trench ; ceffo, Latin.] 

1. To be at an end; to flop; to ceafe; to be no longer in 1nd 
or being. 

Small favours will my prayers increafe: 

Granting my fuit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers muft needs furcectfe % 

For I have made your godhead fall. Donns » 

2. To leave off; to praClife no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures unwor¬ 
thy {hall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under 
that pretence to furceafe from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs 
offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our 
own lbuls. Hooker. 

Nor did the Britifti fquadrons now ftreeafs 
To gall their foes o’erwhelm’d. Philips. 

To Surcea'se. v. a. To ftop ; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 

But mine no price, nor prayer, may furceafe. Spcnfet . 

Surcea'se. n.f Ceftation ; ftop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif¬ 
eipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of fur¬ 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft tilings handled in 
them. Hooker. 

Surcha'rge. n.f [furcharge, French ; from the verb] Over¬ 
burthen ; more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
firft:. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

An objeefr of furcharge or excefs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near the ear, 
the hearing. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a furcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. L’Eflrange. 

To Surcha'rge. v.a. [furcharger, French.] To overload; 
to over bur then. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romeicot, the which might not furcharge 
the tenant or freeholder. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, fur charged with the pleafures of fo rich a 
city. Knolle s’ s Hiflory of the Turks. 

More remov’d. 

Left heav’n Jurcharg’d with potent multitude, 

Might hap to move new broils. Milton’s Paradife Lcjl. 

He ceas’d, difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milt As Paradife toft* 

25 T When 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S U R 

When graceful forrow in her pomp appears. 

Sure (he is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears: 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view. 

Droops like a rofe furcbarg'd with morning dew. Dryden. 
Surcha'rger. n.j. [tr om fur charge. J One that overburthens. 
Surci'ngle. n.f [fur and cingulum, Latin.J 

1. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a horfe. 

2. The girdle of a cafiock. 

Juftly he chofe the fur cingle and gown. Marvel. 

Su'rcle. n.f [ furculus , Latin.] Alhoot; a twig; a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, which the 
tree cannot affimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs and farcies of the fame fhape unto the tree. Brown. 

The bafxlica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 
the outward fendeth two furcles unto the thumb. Brown . 

Su'rcoat. n.f [ furcot, old French; fur and coat.’] A fhort 
coat worn over the reft of the drefs. 

The honourable habiliments,.as robes of ftate, parliament- 
robes, the furcoat , and mantle. Camden. 

The commons were befotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
furcoats reaching to their loins. Camden . 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

Their fwords, their fhields, their furcoats were the fam c.Diy. 
Surd. adj. [ Jwdus, Latin. ] 

1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
g. Not expreffed by any term. 

SURE. adj. *[ feure , French.] 

1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 

The teftimony of the Lord is fare , and giveth wifdom unto 
the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 

Who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never will, is fure. Milt. Parad.LoJl. 

2. Certainly doomed. 

Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 
fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, and the weightieft is fure 
to go. ' Locke. 

3. Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was {he; 

But, being mafk’d, he was not fure of it. Sbakefpeare. 

Let no man feek what may befall; 

Evil he may be fure. Milton. 

The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
That ’till the night their life they can fecure. Denham. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 

In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs. 

Sure of a (hare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I am fure much lefs 
will you in the ftile. Wake. 

Befilent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fare, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 

4. Safe; firm; certain; paft doubt or danger. 

Thy kingdom fhall be fure unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 

He bad me make Jure of the bear, before I fell his fki w.L'Ejl. 
They would make others on both fides Jure of pleafing, in 
preference to inftrudtion. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

They have a nearer and furer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their paffions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we ma kefure of Spain. 

. Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me, 

And I’ll make jure he ne’er fhall be for thee. Dryden. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

All to make fwe the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryd. Spanijli Fryar. 

Make Cato 'fure, and give up Utica, 

Crefar will ne’er refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifon's Cato . 

They have reafon to make all actions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are Jure to be obferved. Atterbury. 

5. Firm; ftable; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’ft fucceffively; 

Yet though thou ftand'ft more fure than I could dp. 

Thou art not firm enough. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

I wifh your horfes fwift and fure of foot. 

And fo I do commend you to their backs. Sbakef Macbeth. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 

The furef guard is innocence. Rofcommon. 

Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have piufued, being conformable 
to truth, lays thofe foundations purer. Locke. 

To prove a genuine birth, 

On female truth affenting faith relies: 

Thus manifeft of right, I build my claim, 

Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. Pipe's Oayffy. 
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Objects of fenfe would then determine the views of it r 
to be Jure, who converfed perpetually with them , H 
Though thechymift could not calcine th t ' 
to obtain its fixed fait, to be fure it muft have foul 

Sure. adv. [furement, French.] Certainly; without 
doubtlefs. It is generally without emphlfis- and . d ° Ubt; 
ftanding its original meaning, express rather doubt th^f 

Something, fure , of ftate 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. o. 

Her looks were fiufh’d, and fullen was her mierf 
That fure the virgin goddefs, had fhe been 
Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt have feen. j jrr 

Sure the queen would wifh him ftill unknown- - ‘ 

She loaths, detefts him, flies his hated prefence 0 

Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deferves better 2 
than a bad critick. ^ & e 

SUREFO'OTM. adj. [/«« and/**.] Treading firmly;Y 
ltumbling. }) 

True earned forrows, rooted miferies, 

Anguifh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 

Surefooted griefs, folid calamities. ir »... 

Su'rely. adv. [from furef 

1. Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is often ufed 

rather to intend and ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence 
than with any diftincl and explicable meaning. 5 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt furelj die. Gen. 

Thou furely hadft not come foie fugitive. Milton 

He that created fomething out of nothing, furely can raile 
great things out of fmall. " ^ 

T he curious have thought the moft minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and furely the confideration of their wealth is 
at leaft of as great importance as grammatical criticifms. M. 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteoufly, walketh furely. ' 

Soreness, n.f [from furef Certainty. 

He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co¬ 
ral; and for more furenefs he repeats it. IVoodward. 

Su'retiship. n.f. [from furety.) The office of a furety or 
bondfman ; the a£t of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft flaughter of armies been effected by 
ftratagem ? And have not the faireft eftates been deftroyed by 
furetijliip ? _ JSouib. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwear 
That only furetijhip hath brought them there. Donne. 

If here not clear’d, no JuretyJhip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’eternal gaol. Denham. 

SU'RETY. n.f [furete, French.] 

1. Certainty; indubitablenefs. 

There the princefles determining to bathe, thought it was fo 
privileged a place as no body durft prefume to come thither; 
yet, for the more furety , they looked round about. Sidney. 
Know of a furety that thy feed fhall be a ftranger. Gen. xv. 

2. Foundation of liability ; fupport. 

We our ftate 

Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 

On other furety none. Milton. 

3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the faints to jurety , 

That fhe would never put it from her finger, 

Unlefs fhe gave it to yourfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Security againft lofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thoufand more, in furety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Sbakefpeare. 

5. Hoftage ; bondfman ; one that gives fecurity for another; 
one that is bound for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my furety. Shakefp. All's well that ends vjB 

1 will be tarety for him; of my hand fhalt thou require him. 

Gen. xliii. 9. 

Yet be not furety , if thou be a father; 

Love is a perfonal debt: I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. j f ' 

All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the oeircs 
of the parents, and interceffion of fureties, that tfiey may e 
early admitted by baptifm into the fchool of Chrifl. Hammon . 

Su'rface. n.f. [Jur and face , French.] Superficies; out 1 e, 
fuperfice. It is accented by Milton on the Jaft fvllable. 

Which of us who beholds the bright furface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we Hand. # A j 
A ll their firfaces fhall be truly plain, or truly fpherica, ^ 
look all the fame way, fo as together to compofe one e 
furface. Newtons Of 

Errours like ftraws upon the furface flow; . 

He who would fearch for pearls muft dive below. ) 

To Su'rfeit. v. a. [fro m fur and fairc, French, to do mote ' 
enough , to overdof To feed with meat or drink to 
and ficknefs; to cram overmuch. q-j- c 
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The furfcited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores. Sbakefpeare. 

To Su'rfeit. v. n. To be fed to fatiety and ficknefs. 

The commonwealth isfickof their own choice; 

Their over-greedy love hath furf cited. Shakefp. HentylV. 

They are as Tick that jurfeit with too much, as they that 
flarve with nothing. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with furfeiting 
and drunkennefs. Luke xxi. 34. 

Though lbme had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generoiity of 
the Spaniards lent them all home. Clarendon. 

They muft be let ioofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they fhould be weaned from, by being made to furfeit of 
it. Locke. 

Su'rfeit. n. f. [from the verb.] Sicknefs or fatiety caufed 
by overfulncfs. 

When we are fick in fortune, often the fir felts of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter! 

I have longdream’d of fuch a kind of man, 

So furfeit (well’d, fo old, and fo profane. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Now comes the fick hour that his furfeit made; 

Now fhall he try his friends that flatter’d him. Skak. R. II. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shakef Coriolanus. 

Why, difeafe, do’ft thou moleft 
Ladies, and of them the beft ? 

Do not men grow Tick of rites. 

To thy altars, by their nights 

Spent in furfeits ? Ben. Johnfon. 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end; 

When age and death call’d for the fcore. 

No furfeits were to reckon for. Crafaw: 

Our father 

Has ta’en himfelf a furfeit of the world. 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould tafte it. Otway. 

uU Ri Ei'i £ R. n.f [rrom Jurfeit.'] One who riots ; a glutton. 

I did not think 

This am’rous furfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty war. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Su RFEITWATER, n.f. [furfeit and water.] Water that 
cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true furfeit- 

water, with eafe and abftincnce, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. T , 

C.,_ Q r rr r t . Locke. 

uUrg £ . n.f. [from fur go, Latin.] A fwelling fea; wave roll¬ 
ing above the general furface of the water; billow; wave. 

he realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging Jurges, unruled and undire&ed of any. Stenbr 

'I he wind-fhak’d/^, with high and monftrous main, * 
beems to cait water on the burning bear, 

' AncJ quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. Shah r. 

He trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung afide5 and brcafted 

1 he furge moft fwoln that met him. Shakefp. TemteJl 
J r /° r T >’ a T US for the ““fortunate loves of Hero 

u d ^t^h^:tr c6mpaffi<a,ate ^ w - 

Shot after us in ftorm, o’crblown, hath laid 
fftry furge, that from the precipice 
Of heav n reieiv’d us falling. Miltrn’s Paradife Left 

He | W eep S the flues, and clears the cloudy North] J ‘ 
ues aloft, and with impetuous roar 
urfucs the foaming /urges to the ffiore. Drvden 

Ihctis, near Ilmena s fwelling flood, ^ 

In hi 'T u ehd , d thC rollin g A?« fweep 
To S ps hlS fl, "g llter ' d f,jns into the deep p,. 

..Surge, V. n. [from fur<r 0 Latin f r r 11 
high. L J * 0y I o fwell; to rife 

From midft of all the main 

™ tCrS ] ‘ ke a mountain rife. Fain 
oT e ’ al1 >“ his fea-god fire befought ^ ^ ' 

Some curled vengeance on his Ton to calf ’ 

uT/flYf,® 11 !' 5 tW ° m0 '’ fterS ltrai § ht brought F 
And /,, “° m tUm ' d ^ furious winds 8 

T aves ’ , as m "“, nt3ins ’ t0 a «hult 
height, arid with the centre mix the Dole IM'U 
Not with indented wave, ^ ’ l ton ' 

M ‘ m ’ S ^ Lrf - 

Va“ L h t f t0 ^ th- affault renew 
a "> bate ry, and m froth or bubbles end ’ MVin 
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Su'rgeon. « f [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgcon .] 
One who cures by manual operation; one whofe duty is to 
a£t in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better jurgeon than my¬ 
felf, fo as I could but receive fome few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle with no woman’s matters; but withal, I am a jur¬ 
geon to old fhoes. SbakcJ'p. jfidius Cesfar. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expenccs 
of th efurgeon, and other incidences.. Tay.’cr. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain: 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms. 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

Su'rgeonry. \n-f [for chirurgery.] The ad! of curing by 
Su'rgery. ) manual operation. 

Jt would feem very evil furgery to cut off every unfound 
part of the body, which, being by other due means reco¬ 
vered, might afterwards do good fervice. Spenfcr . 

Bait ftrangely vilited people. 

The mere defpair of jurgery , he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They are often tarr’d over with the furgery of our {heep, 
and would you have us kifs tar ? Sbakefpeare. 

Su'rgy. adj. [from furge.] Riling in billows. 

What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 

Do publick or domeftick cares con lira in 
This toilfome voyage o’er the furgy, main ? Pope. 

Su'rlily. adv. [from furl y ] In a luriy manner. 

Su rliness. n.J . [from Jurly.] Gloomy morofeneft; four 
anger. 

Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 

None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinej's , each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden. 

Su'rling. n.f. [from fur ly.] A four morofe fellow. Not ufed. 
Thefe four firlings are to be commended to fieur Gau- 

CTifoTV’ v vc re Camden.' 

ou lvLY. adj. [from y up, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe; 

rough; uncivil; four; filentlyangry. 

Tis like you II prove a jolly Jurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Sbakefpeare, 

That furly fpirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick. 

Which elfe runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes. 

And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment 7 Shakef. K. John 

Againft the Capitol I met a lion, J 

Who glar’d upon me, and went furly by. 

Without annoying me. Shaltf. Julius Cxfar. 

Kept. Is d by Jurly grooms, who wait before 
I he fleepmg tyrant’s interdicted door. Dryden. 

. What if among the courtly tribe 
You loft a place, and fav’d a bribe ? 

And then in Jurly mood came here 
1 o fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? Swift 

The zephyrs floating Ioofe, the timely rains, 7 ’ 

To Surm Jp Kll ’ d mt rT y T J y Ly ft0rms - Vtcmfm's Summer. 
JobuRMiSE. v.a. [Junmfe, French.] To fufpea ; to i mane 

imperfectly ; to imagine without certain knowledge ° 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome- 
what above capacity of reafon, fomewhat divine and heavenly 
which with hidden exultation it rather furmifeth than con- 
ceiveth 5 fomewhat it feeketh, and what that is direaiy it 
knoweth not; yet very rntentive defire thereof doth fo incite 
it, that all other known delights and pleafures are laid af.de 
and^they g, ve place to the learch of this but only fufpected 

Of queftions and ftrifes of words cometh envy, rflif 
and evil furmi mgjs. “vy, railings, 

i. -r ’ 1 * 1 ™- vi. A. 

ourmrje not 7 

FIis prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. Milton 

It wafted nearer yet, and then {he knew 

That what before fhe but furmis'd, was true. Dryden 

irdittr; • - -**“*' * * »W; 

Surmi'se. n.j: i jirmiji, French. ] Impelfefl notioh-Tfef 
con ; imagination not fupported by knowledge. ’ P ‘" 

°, et S° privateyii. mijes, whereby the thino- itfelf i. n „. 

made better or worfe; if juft and allowable .wL * L S , not 
them to do as they did, then are thefe celres fruCt^A 
1 hw were by law of that proud tyrannef, ' ^ , 

Provok d with wrath, and envy’s fal kfurmife, 

Condemned to that dungeon mercilefl, 
u here thevfliould live in woe, and die in wretchednefi r « 
Aaron is gone; and my compaflicnate heart 
Y ill not permit my eyes once to behold 

Is fmotlier d in furmife. J°!\ . . 

■ ' double honourlgam Snukejp. Macbeth. 

riom his Jur wife provd falfe. ■*».. 

Mihcn. 

No 
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No fooner did they efpy the Englifti turning from them, 
but they were of opinion that they fled towards their fbipping: 
this furmife was occafioned, for that the Englifh (hips removed 
the day before. Hayward. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes , 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradidt his profefiion; not 
upon fmall Junnfes. Swift. 

To SURMOUNT, v. a. [ furmontcr , French.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Paleigh . 

2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no refiftance was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateft part 
of one day. Hayward. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. To furpafs; to exceed. 

What furtnounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

Bv lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may exprefs them beft. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Surmountable, adj. [from furmount.'] Conquerable; iu- 
perable. 

Si/rmullet. 'a. f. [mugil, Lat] A fort of fifh. Ainfwortb. 

Su'rname. n.f. [Jurnorn, French.] 


1. The name of the family; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with thelrifh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never fince be clean wiped away; of which fort bemoft 
ef the fur names that end in an , as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifh. Spenfer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the furname alfo of 
Barbarofla, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Africk. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of jurnames, and repeated as fuch. Pope . 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 

Witnefs may 

My furname Coriolanus: the painful fervice, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that furname. Shah. Coriolanus . 

To Su'rname. v. a. [ furnommer , Fr. from the noun.] To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 

The people of Rome have by common voice. 

In election for the Roman empire, 

Chofen Andronicus, / unnamed Pius. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
Another fhall fubferibe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. . If *h v - 5 * 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, was ftrnamcd Rupo- 
vraphus. Peacham on Dt awing. 

How he, furnam’d of Africa, difmifs’d _ 

In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good; but the devil fur - 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South. 

To Surpass, v.a. [furpajjer, French.] To excel; to exceed; 
to go beyond in excellence. 

The climate’s delicate, 

Fertile the ifle, the temple much furpafing _ 

The common praife it bears. Shak. Winter s Tale. 

O, by what name, for thou above all thefe, 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

SurpaJJeJl far my naming ! how may I 

Adore thee, author of this univerfe ? rmi 

Achilles, Homer’s hero, in {Length and courage furpajjed 
the reft of the Grecian army. Dryden. 

A nymph of late there was, 

Whofe heav’nly form her fellows did furpafs. 

The oride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. ' Dryden 

Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for 'o nc s 
and number, furpafs thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat there furpaffes that of thofe countries. Woodwai 
Surpassing, participial adj. [from furpafs.] Excellent m an 
high degree. 

O thou ! that with furpajftng glory crown d, 

Look’d: from thy foie dominion like the god 
Of this new world. . Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was feen in them, than by that fut- 
pafjin9 goodnefs they demonftrated to the world. ^alaniy. 

Su'rplice. n.f [furpclisjurplis, Fr. fuperpellictvm, Lat ] The 
white oarb which the clergy wear in their a&s of mimitration. 
It will wear the fur pike oi humility over the black gown of 
fcig j ieart( Shakef All’s well that ends well. 
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The cin&us gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a fur. 
plice , which would have trailed on the ground, had it hum* 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with t 

girdle. Addifm. 

Su'rplus. \n.f. [fur and plus, French.] A fupernume. 
Surplu'sage. s rarypart; overplus; what remains when ufe 
is fatisfied. 

If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 

Take what thou pleafe of all this furplufage ; 

If thee lift not, leave have thou to refufe. SpenQr. 

That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to viflt, 

It is a furplus of your grace. Sbakefpeare. 

When the price of corn falleth, men give over furplus til¬ 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by lb fmall 
an agitation as only the furplufage of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter’s day, 
above what it hath in the firft part. Boyle. 

The officers fpent all, fo as there was no furplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all was not fufficient. Davies. 

Whatfoever degrees of aflent one affords a proportion be¬ 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that JwplufageQ f 
afliirance is owing not to the love of truth. Lock, 

Surpri sal. 7 r r f ur p r if e French ; from the verb.] 

Surpri se. 5 J LJ 1 J 

1. The a& of taking unawares; the ftate of being taken unawares, 

Parents Ihould mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, efpecially at fuddains and Jurprifals ; but rather mark 
than pamper them Hotter,, 

This let him know. 

Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 

Suprifal , unadmonilh’d, unforewarn’d. Milton's Par. hft, 

I let afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 
paniola, as furprizes rather than encounters. Bacon, 

This ftrange furprifal put the knight 
And wrathful^fquire into a fright. Hudibras, 

There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between furprize and fet pur- 
pofe. t South. 

2. A difh, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in dilguile. 

Or that fantaftick difh fome call furprife. King’s Cookery, 

o Sudden confufion or perplexity. 

To SURPRISE, v.a. [furpris, French, from fur prendre.] 

1. To take unawares; to fall upon unexpectedly. 

The caftlc of Macduff I will furprife , 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th’ fword 

His wife, his babes. Sbakefpeare s Madeti. 

Now do our ears before our eyes. 

Like men in mifts, 

Difcover who’d the fatefui-prizc. 

And who refills. 7 ‘V' 

Bid* her well beware. 

Left, by fome fair appearing good ftrprlid. 

She di&ate falfe, and mffimform the will. 

How fhall he keep, what, fleeping or awake, 

A weaker may furprife , a (Longer take? 6 r ' 

Who can (peak <ri 

The mingled paffions that furpriz d his heart. 

2. To aftonifh by fomething wonderful. > 

People were not fo much frighted asfurp,nzed , at 

of the camel. , J 

3. To confute or perplex by fomething hidden. 

Up he darts, difeover’d and furprud. , , 

Surprising. participial adj. [from furpufe.] 

raffing fudden wonder or concern. , er f ur . 

The greateft adions of a celebrated perfon, hov ' 

prifing and extraordinary, are no more than J^V\ tyMer. 

from him. Hpcrrce that 

Surprisingly, adv. [from fur priftng.] 10 a a 

raifes wonder ; in a manner that raifes wonder 



raifes winder ; in a manner tnar ranch wu - me n that 

If out of thefe ten thoufand, we fhouM take ffle men^ 

are employed in publick bufinefs, the number 0 

remain will b e furprizingly little. Q vC r- 

Su'rquedry. n.f [fur and cuider, old Fr. to thi -J 
weening; pride; infolence. Oblolete. - . 

They* overcommen, were deprived _ 

Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety @ ^ 

Transform’d to fifh for their bold furquedry. J 

Late-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in eafy waxen hearts, 

That men may not themfelves their own g 

Extol, without fufpeeft of furquedry. re K ut ter; anf"’ cr 

Surrebutter .n.f [Inlaw.] A ftcond rebutte., 

to a rebutter. A term in the courts. ^ few.] ^ 

Surrejoinder, n.f 

fecond defence of the plaintiff s a<fHon, PP . ^ 
der of the defendant, which the civilian caU ££ 

To SURRENDER, v.a. [furrendre, old hrenen.j 

1. To yield up; to deliver up. ma ke them 

Solemn dedication of churches ferve no » which 

publick, but further alfo to fur render up 
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nilterfrife tlielr founders might have in them, and to riiake 
God himfelf their owner. decker. 

2 To deliver up an enemy. 

Ripe age bade him furrender late, . 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. . Fairfax. 
He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his foldiers to 

have any talk with the enemy. _ KnoJes - 

To Surrender, v. n. To yield ; to give ones felf up. 

This mighty Archimedes too fur renders now. Uunville. 

Surrender. X n r [from the verb.] 

Surre'ndry. ) j 
j. The aft of yielding. 

Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal a!ttra£Hon unreprov’d, 
j\nd meek furrender , half-embracing lean d 
On our firft father. Milton’s Paradife loft. 

Having muftered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
ind the deeps below, he prepares for a fun ender ; aflerting, 
from a miftaken computation, that all thefe will not come up 
to near the quantity requilite. Woodward. 

Juba’s furrender 

Would give up Africk unto Ckefar’s hands. Addifon. 

2. The a£f of refigningor giving up to another. 

If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this laft furrender of his will but offend us. Sbakefpeare. 

That hope quickly vaniflied upon the undoubted intelli¬ 
gence of that furrender. Clarendon. 

As oppreffed (fates made themfelves homagers to the Ro¬ 
mans to engage their protection, fo we fhould have made an 
entire furrendry of ourfelves to God, that we might have gain¬ 
ed a title to his deliverances. Decay of Diety. 

In pafflng a thing away by deed of gift, are required a fur- 
wider on the giver’s part, of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this furrender by its right 
owner is neceliary. South’s Sermons. 

Surre'ption. n f. [ furrepius, Latim] Surprife; fudden and 
unperceived invafion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eftate, are fins of a fud¬ 
den fi' r option. Hammond. 

SURRBPI TTIOUS. adj. [ furreptitius , Latin.] Done by 
Health ; gotten or produced fraudulently. 

Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofing it 
furreptitious , or unworthy fo great an affertion- Brown. 

The Maforites numbred not only the fedfions and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teftament, the better to 
fecure it from furreptitious practices. Govern, of the Tongue . 

A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many furreptitious ones 
have rendered neceflary. Letter to Publ. of Popes Dunciad. 
Surreptitiously, adv. [from furreptitious.] By ftealth ; 
fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more furreptitioufy than he did, and with 
lefs effedf. Govern, of the Tongue. 

To Su'rrogate. v.a. [ furrogo , Latin.] To put in the place 
of another. 

SURROGATE, n.f [ furrogatus , Latin.] A deputy; a dele¬ 
gate ; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical judge, 
i o Surrou nd, v. a. [ furronder , Fr.] To environ ; to en- 
compafs; to enclofe on all fides. 

Yelling monfters that with ceafelefs cry 
Sw round me, as thou faweft. Milton. 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from die cheerful ways of men 

Cut off- Milton . 

Bad angels feen 

On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

Twixt upper, neather, and furrounding fires. Milton. 
As the bodies that furround us diverHy affedl our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impreffions. Locke. 

Surso'lid. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 

Surso'lid Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 
feSicn. Harriu 

ou rtou T. n.f. [French.] A large coat worn over all tile 
reit. 

The furtout if abroad you wear, 

Repels the rigour of the air ; 

Would you be warmer, if at home 

You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior 

Sir Roger (he mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
iquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
a jurtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where th efurtout was a little fcanty. Arbuthnot 

u ~- FrI T ° 

Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that furvtnes lethargies, 

terminates in a confumption. Harvel 

ToSURVE'Y. v.a. [frrv,oir, old French ] > 

’highCT V place. k * to have under the view 5 to view as from a 

Round he/iirwjir, and well might where he flood, 

S ° h ' £h above - ■ Milton. 


Denham ; 


tVallcr. 
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Though with thofe dreams he no refembknee hold* 

Whofe foam is amber and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’explore. 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his Ihore. 

2. To overfee as one in authority. 

3. To view as examining. 

The hufbandman’s felf came that way; 

Of cuftom to furvey his ground. 

And his trees of ftate incompafs round. Spenjer . 

Early abroad he did the world furveyi 
As if he knew he had not long to ftay. 

With fuch alter’d looks 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he furvey d me round. Dryden . 

Survey, n.f. [from the verb.] View; profpecL 
Her ftars in all their vaft furvey 
Ufelefs befides ! Milton* 

Under his proud furvey the city lies, 

And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife. Denham. 

No longer letted of his prey; 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey j 
And nods at ev’ry houfe his threat’ning fire. Dryden . 

Survey'or. n.f. [from furvey.] 

1. An overfeer; one placed to fuperintend others. 

Were’t not madnefsthen, 

To make the fox furveyor of the fold ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Bilhop Fox was not only a grave counfellor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good furveyor of works. Bacon's Henry VII, 

2. A meafurer of land. 

Should we furvey 

The plot of fituation, and the model; 

Qu eft ion furvey ors, know our own eftate; 

How able fuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againft his oppofite. Sbakefpeare s Henry I Vi 
Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a furveyor , 
ufed by Cicero. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Survey'or ship. n. f [from furveyor.] The office of a fur¬ 
veyor. 

To SurView. v. a. [ furveoir , old French.] To overlook; 
to have in view. Not in ufe. 

That turret’s frame moft admirable was* 

Likehigheft heaven compafted round. 

And lifted high above this earthly mafs. 

Which it furview'd , as hills do lower ground. Fairy Sjueens 
To SURVI'VE. v.n. [fupervivoy Latin; furvivre, Fr.] 

1. To live after the death of another. 

Thofe that furvive , let Rome reward with love. Shak. 
T ry pleafure. 

Which when no other enemy furvives, 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 

2 . To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame furviveth , and flou- 
rilheth in the mouths of all people. Spenfer. 

The love of horfes which they had alive. 

And care of chariots after death furvive. Dryden. 

The rhapfodies, called the characlerifticks, would never 
have furvived the firft edition, if they had not difeovered fo 
ftrong a tin&ure of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears. 

When patriarch-wdts furviv’d a thoufand years ; 

Now length of fame, our fecond life, is loft, 

And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boaft; 

Our fons their father’s failing language fee. 

And fuch as Chaucer is, (hall Dryden be. Pope. 

To Surv i've. v. a. To outlive. 

I’ll afl'ure her of 

Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives mej 
In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. Sbakefpeare. 

Survi ver. n.f [from furvive.] One who outlives another. 
Your father loft a father. 

That father, his; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 

'T o do obfequious forrow. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Although fome died, the father beholding fo many defeents, 
the number of furvivors muft ftill be very great. Brown. 

I did difeern 

From his furvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 

Her majefty is heir to the furkivor of the late king. Swift. 

SurviVership. n.f. [from Jurviver.] The ftate of outliving 
another. ** 

Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been by furviverjhip . Ay life’s Pareroon. 

Susceptibility, n.f [from fufceptible.] Quality of admit- 
ting; tendency to admit. 

. Ttefufceptibility of thofe influences, and the effeas thereof 
is the general providential law whereby other phvfical beina S 
are governed. ' r „ f 

SUSCE'P FIBLE. adj. [ffteptible, Fr. Prior has accented 
this improperly on the firft iyllable.] Capable of admit¬ 
ting. F 
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He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
fi'ft in tire choice of the materials, becaufe he found him J'uj- 
ceptible of good form. Wot ton. 

In their tender years they are more fufceptible of virtuous 
imp re (Irons than afterwards, when folicited by vulgar inch- 4 
nations. L'Ef range. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and ufually fufceptible but of 
one thought at once. Locke on Education .. 

Blow with empty words the fufccptible flame. P>ior. 
Susc eption. n. f [jufeeptus, Latin.] A£l of taking. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law 
ful age for the Ji.fception of orders, Ihall have a voice in the 
chapter. AyliJJe's Parergon. 

Susce ptive. adj. [from fufeepfus , Lat. this word is more ana¬ 
logical, though lefs ufed than fufceptible. } Capable to admit. 

Since our nature is Cofufeeptive of errours on all Tides, it is 
fit we fhould have notices given us how far other perfons may 
become the caufes of falfe judgments. WattM logick. 

Susci'pienc'y. 71.f. [from fufeipient. ] Reception; admifiion. 
SUSCFPIFN r. n. f [fufeipiens, Latin.] One who takes; one 
that admits or receives. 

ToSUSCITAYF. v. n. [f feiter, French ;fufeitof Lat.] To 
roufe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto predifpofed effects, and Only fufei- 
taics thofe forms whofe determinations are feminal, and pro¬ 
ceed from the idea of themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Suscita'tion. n.f [fufcitation, Fr.from fufeitate.] The act 
of roufing or exciting. 

ToStlSPE / c r. v. a. [juficio, fufpchhrm, Lat.] 

1. To ima ine with a degree of fear and jeaioufy what is not 
known. 

Nothing makes a man fufpedl much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men fhould remedy fufpicion by procu¬ 
ring to know more. Bacon. 

Let us not then fufpett our happy flate, 

Asnotfecure. Milton. 

Prom her hand I could fufpcEl no ill. Milton. 

2 . To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets ma y fifpeft themfelves for the partiali¬ 
ty of parents to their youngeft children, I know myfelf too 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, which I 
would not fufpett them of, they having fo feverely condemn¬ 
ed the philofophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain. 

I cannot forbear a flory which is fo well attefted, that I 
have no manner of reafon to fufpett the truth. Addifon. 
To Suspe'ct; v. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I fufpeft without caufe, why then let me be your jeft. 

Shakcpeare's Merry Wives of Wind]or. 
Suspe'ct. part. adj. [f u fpeH, French ] Doubtful. 

Sordid interefts or affetfation of ftrange relations are not 
like to render your reports fufpeR or partial. Glanville. 

Suspe'ct. n.f [from the verb.] Sufpicion ; imagination with¬ 
out proof. Obfolete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong fufpeft. 

Make me, O virtuous fhame, thy laws negleift. Sidney. 

The fale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as the fufpeSl is great. 

Would make thee quickly hep without a head. Shakefpeare. 

My moft worthy mafter, in whofe breaft 
Doubt and fufpe£i, alas, are plac’d too late. 

You fhould have fear’d falfe times, when you did Ce?dk.Shak. 
There be fo many falfe prints of praife, that a man may 
juftly hold it a fufpefi. Bacon. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 
ing-time and fuffeft of fatiety. Wotton. 

They might hold fure intelligence 
Among themfelves, without ffpeft t’offend. Daniel. 

If the king ends the differences, and takes away th efuf- 
peR\ the cafe will be no worfe than when two duelliffs enter 
the field. Suckling. 

To Suspend, v. a. [ffpendre , French; fufpendo , Latin.] 

1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 

As ’twixttwo equal armies fate 
Sufpends uncertain viiftory; 

Our fouls, which to advance our ftate, 

Were gone out, hung ’twixt her and me. Donne. 

It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis, 
there was an iron chariot J if pended by loadftones; which ftones 
removed, the chariot fell and was dafhed to pieces. Brown. 

2 . To make to depend upon. 

Gcd hath in the feripture fufpended the promife of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and holinefs 
of life no man {hall ever fee the Lord. Tillotfon. 

3. To interrupt; to make to flop for a time. 

The harmony 

Svf pended hell, and took with ravifhment 

The thronging audience. Milton. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near. 

At once fufpends their courage and their fear. Denham. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellefl i 
beings, in their fteady profecution of true felicity that th 
can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, tiil’thev h ^ 
looked before them. , nave 

[.. To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. 0cke ' 

Sujpend your indignation againft my brother, till y ou 
derive from him better teftimonv of his intent. Shnl-r ^ 

• I-Iis anfwer did the nymph attend; f JP ta n. 

Her looks, her fighs, her geilures all did pray him* 

But Godfrey wifely did his grant fufpend. 

He doubts the word, and that a while did flay him. F V 
To themfelves 1 left them ; 

For \ fufpend their doom. Ml'ton 

The reafons for fufpending the play were ill founded. Drill' 
The Britifh dame, famed for refiftlefs grace, ^ 
Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 

Our love fufpended , we neglect the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Gronvil 
A man may Jufpend his choice from being determined for or 
againft the thing propofed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. l oc j, e 

5. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy¬ 
ment of a revenue. J 

Good men fhould not be fufpended from the exercife of their 
miniftry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Samlerfn. 

I he bifhop of London was fummoned for not ftfpendm 
Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

Suspense, n.f [fufpens, French fufpenfus, Latin.] 

1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; indeter¬ 
mination. 

T ill this be done, their good affeclion towards the fafety of 
the church is acceptable ; but the way they preferibe us*to pre- 
ferve it by, muit reft in fufpenfe. Hooker. 

Such true joy’s fufpenfe 

What dream can I prefent to recompenfe? Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in Jufpenfe remain’d, 

Would no man’s fate pronounce ; at laft conftrain’d 
By Ithacus, he folemnly defign’d 

Me for the facrifice. Denhom. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are fufficient grounds to fufped that there 
is fallacy, or proofs as confiderable to be p-oduced on the 
contrary fide, there fufpenfe or diflent are often voluntary. Locke. 

2. A£t of withholding the judgment. 

Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceffity eftabliflies fufpenfe , deliberation and ferutiny, 
whether its fatisfa&ion mifleads from our true happinefs. Locke. 

3. Privation for a time ; impediment for a time. 

4. Stop in the midft of two oppofites. 

For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe from pleafure or from pain. Pope. 

Suspe'nse. adj. [fufpenfus , Latin.] 

1. Held from proceeding. 

The felf-fame orders allowed, but yet eftablifhed in more 
wary and fufpenfe manner, as beftg to ftand in force till God 
fhould give the opportunity of iome general conference what 
minht be beft for every at them afterwards to do; had both 
prevented all occafion of juft diflike which others might take, 
and referved a greater liberty unto the authors themfelves, of 
entring unto fuither confukation afterwards. Hooker. 

\ he great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his 1 ace, though fteep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. Milton s ParadifeLoJ. 

2. Held indoubt; held in expectation. 

This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks fufpenfe , awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppofe. 

Suspension, n.f [jufpenfion. Fr. from fufpend ] 

1. AEt of making to hang on any thing. 

2. Adt of making to depend on any thing. 

3. Adt of delaying. 

Had we had time to pray, 

With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have ‘ oU tP 
That fad decree’s Jufpenfion to have wrought. 

4. Adf of withholding or balancing the judgment. e( j;|>Je 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 1 ^ are 

accounts, he is furely to be read with fujpenjiou, ^ ^ 

they which weakned his authorities with tornier ag ^ 
is feldom mentioned without derogatory parenthe es* 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to du 1 a ^ - s 
be called fujpenfion ; and that which in the fanta 1 Q re yj, 
obftinacy, is conftancy in the intellectual. 

5. Interruption; temporary cefiation. things in 

Nor was any thing done for the better a °l u y P ^ f a me 
the time of that fujpenfion, but every thing c c 1 Qj arcnl lon. 
ft ate of unconcernednefs as before. - q^at by 

Suspe nsory, adj. [fufpenfure, Y v. fufpenfus, a -j 

which a thing hangs. ,. , e 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes vv 1 
in man, as the feventh or Jufpenfory inu.cle 0 
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rjSPI'CION. n.f. [fufpmo;,Vr.fufphio, Lat.] The aft of 

„ !ing ■ imagination of fomething ill without proof. _ 

k'THs flftkionMifo for the hoggifh ihrewdnefs of her bra.n, 

J Mopfi" for a very unlikely envy foe hath (tumbled ^pon. 

Kufbidons amongft thoughts are like bats amongft birds, they 
JtZ twilight; they are to be reprefied, or at thetaft 
„!! (Tuarded, for thev cloud the mind. bacon. 

W ShJpicion all our lives ft tall be ftuck full of eyes ; 

For treafon is but trufted like a fox, ^ } 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and loctc u up, 

Will have a wild trick of hisanceflors. Shakefpeare. 

Though wililom wake, fufpicion fleeps 
At wifdom’s gate ; and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge, while goodnefs thinks no ill 
Where no ill feems. _ . Motion s Parad. Lof. 

Sucpficious. adj. [ fufpici fus , Latin.] f 

T Inc ined to fufpetft; inclined to imagine ill without proof. 

‘ Nature itfelf, after it has done an injury, will lor ever be 

“ d n0 Can l0Ve the perf ° n sff trL. 

A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a ffplci0us, fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and (linking through narrow lanes. j Swift. 

2 Liable to fufpicion ; giving reafon to imagine ill. 

They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on 10 colourable matter,. and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author ot fvfpicious 

innovations. Hoohr - 

I fpy a black fufpicious threat’nmg cl ud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shakefpeare. 
Authors are fufpicious , nor greedily to be fwallowed,^ who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, fympathies and the occult ab- 
ftrufities of things. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

His life 

Private, unaflive, calm, contemplative, 

Little fufpicious to any king. ^ Milton. 

Many miichievous infedts are daily at work, to ma’kc people 
of merit fufpicious of each other. Pope. 

Suspiciously, adv. [from fufpicious.'] 

1. With fufpicion. 

2. So as toraife fufpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his fword 
in his hand, but not naked, but ftanding jufpicioufy enough, 
to one already fufpicious. Sidney. 

Suspiciousness, n.f. [from fufbicious.] Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my eftate known feerned impoffible, by reafon 
of the fufpicioufnefs of Mifo, and my young miftrefs. Sidney. 
Suspira'tion. n.f. [fufpiratio from Jfufpiro, Latin.] Sigh; ad 
of fetching the breath deep. 

Not cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 

Nor windy fufpiration of forc’d breath 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare. 

In deep fufpirat'tons we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or furrow. More. 

ToSuspi're. v. n. [ffpiro, Latin.] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare to mean only, to begin to breath ; per¬ 
haps miftaken for refpire. 

Since the birth of Cain, the firft male child. 

To him that did but yefterday fufpire. 

There was not fuch a gracious creature born. Shakefpeare. 
To SUST AI N, v. a. [faufenir, Fr. fujlineo, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The lar .enefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail fuftain her 

without laffitude. Adore. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufli the pillars that the pile fjlain. Dryden s JEneid. 

2 . To fupport; to keep from finking under evil. 

The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this de- 

fign will fujlain the patience, and animate the induftry of him 
who (hall undertake it. Holder. 

If he have no comfortable expe&ations of another life to fu¬ 
jlain him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 
the moft miferable. Tillotfon. 

3. To maintain; to keep. 

What food 

Will he convey up thither to fufain 

Himfelf and army ? Milton . 

But it on her, not (lie on it depends; 

For (lie the body doth fufain and cherifh. Davies. 

My labour will fufain me. Milton. 

4. To help; to relieve; to affift. 

They charged on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither to 

entreat for him, or any way fufain him. Shakefpeare. 

His fons who feek the tyrant to fufain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death, aflerting publick right. Dryden's Mrt. 

$• To bear; to endure. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt, I would fufain alone 
The worft, and not perfuade thee. Milton. 
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Can Ceyx then fufain to leave his wife, 

And unconcern’d forfiike the fweets of life. Dryden. 

Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil Jujtain, 

In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain. 

The mind (lands coMed within herfelf, and Mams the 
{hoik with all the force which is natural to her; butahart 
in love has its foundations Tapped. J 

6. To bear without yielding. 

Sachariffa’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madnefs doth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain TVfler 

That is mortal ca nfufain. ^ s 

7. To fuffer; to bear as inflitfted. 

' If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you fhall fujlain more new difgrace?, 

With thnfe you b LI already. Share’s Heny ■ V M. 

Sustainable, adj. [foujkr.ahU, Fr. from JuJiaw.} That may 
be fuftained. 

SuSTAI'ner. n.f [from fufain. ] 

1. One that props ; one that fupports. 

2. One that fuffers ; a fufferer. 

Thyfelf haft a ff ainer been 

Of much affliction in my caufe. Chapman s Iluc . 

Sustenance. n.J. [ foujlenance, rr.] 

j. Support; maintenance. , 

Scarcely allowing himfelf fit fufenance of life, rather than 

he would fpend thole goods for whofe fake only he feerned to 
. ,-r oiday. 

There are unto one end fundry means; as for th oj fen n.e 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of to 

clothe our nakednefs. - oo^er . 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter her’?, whofe fufenance it was . Add. 

2 . Necefiaries of life ; victuals. 

The experiment coft him his life for want oC fufenance. L £>. 
The ancients were inventers of all arts necefiaiy Co uc an 
fufenance, as plowing and fowing. Tempie. 

Su st ENT action, n.f. [fu/leutahon, Fr. homfftento, Latin.J 

1. Support; prefervation from falling. 

Thefe fteams once railed above the earth, have their a I cent 

and fufentation aloft promoted by the air. Boy a. 

2. Support of life ; ufe of vituals. > 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its frigidity, and 

latitancy in the winter, will long lubfift without a .vilible 
tation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Maintenance. 

When there be great flioals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and fufentation ; it 
is of neceffity that once in an age they difeharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. ^ Bacon. 

Susu rr action, n.f. [from Jufurro, Latin.} \vhifper; foft 
murmur. 

Sute. n.f. [for fuite ] Sort. # 

Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. Hook. r. 

Su'TLER. n./'. [ foeteler, Dutch ; fudler, German.} A man that 
fells provisions and liquour in a camp. 

I fhall futler be 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Send to the futler *s ; there you’re fure to find 
The bully match’d with rafeals of his kind. Dryden. 

Su / ture. n.f [futura, Latin.] 

1. A manner of fewing or ftitching, particularly of ftitching 
wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contact for feme time, reunite by 
inofculation : to maintain this Situation, feveral forts of futures 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly deferibed are the inter¬ 
rupted, the glo* ers, the quill’d, the twifted and the Cry fu¬ 
tures, but the interrupted and twifted are almoft the only 
ufeful ones. " Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the cranium 

are joined to one another by four futures. Quincy. 

Many of our velfels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
futures of the fkull are abolifhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 

SWAB. n.f. [jwabb, Swedilh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 

To Swab. v. a fj-pebban, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. 
It is now ufed chiefly at fea. 

He made him fwab the^Jeck. Shelvock's Voyage. 

Swa'bber. n.f [ jWabberffDntcht] A fweeper of the deck. 
The mafter, the fwabblj, the boatfwain and I, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shak. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degene¬ 
rate aga., but the making a tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

To Swa'ddle. v. a. [ppesan, Saxon.} 

I. To fwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally ufed of binding new¬ 
born children. 


Inverted by a veil of clouds, 
And fwadled as new-born in fable fhrouds; 
lor thefe a receptacle I defign’d. 


Sandys. 
How 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SWA' 

How Toon doth mqn decay ! 

When cloths are taken from a cheft of fweets, 

1 o fwaddle infants, whofe joung breath 

Scarce knows the way ; 

Thofe clouts are little winding fheets. 

Which doconfign and fend them unto death. Herbert. 
’They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 
fwathe. Addifon . 

2 . 7 o beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 

Great on the bench, great in the faddle. 

That could as well bind o’er as fwaddle. Htidibras. 

Swaddle. n. f. [from the verb.] Cloaths bound round the 
body. 

I begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; and upon 

that carried me to one of their houfes, and put me to bed in 

dll my /waddles. Addifon. 

SWADDLINGBAND. 1 r rc r n -i v i 

c / / n. A [from fiuadle.k Cloath wrapped 

OWA DDLINGCLOATH. > J J 

C . \ round a new-born child. 

uWA DDLINGCLOUT. .5 

From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 

There as thou flept’ft in tender / waddiingband , 

And her bafe elfin brood, there for thee left, 

Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 

Fairy Ahicen. 

That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his fwadling- 
cl uts. Sbakejp . Hamlet. 

The fwadlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 
To SWAG. v. n. [pjan, Saxon; fweigia , Iflandick.] To 
link down by its weight; to lay heavy. 

They are more apt, in [wagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent pofture, and crevice the wall. IVott. 

Being a tall fifh, and with his Tides much compreffed, he 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another anfvvering to it on 
his belly ; by which he is the better kept upright, or from 
['wagging on his fides. Grew. 

ToSwage. v. a. [from affwage.] To eafe; to foften ; to mi¬ 


tigate. 


Milton. 


Apt words have pow’r to [wage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fefter’d wounds. 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and jwage , 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Milton. 

I will love thee. 

Though my diftraefted fenfes fhould forfake me, 

I’d find fome intervals, when my poor heart 

Should [wage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. Otway. 

ToSWA'GGER. v.n. [ fwadderen , Dutch, to makeanoife; 
ypejan, Saxon.] To bluffer; to bully; to be turbulently and 
tumultuoufly proud and infolent. 

Drunk? fquabble? fwagger ? and difeourfe fuflian with 
one’s own Ihadow ? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine! Sbak, 
’Tis the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if he be 
alive; a rafeal that fwaggerd with me laft night. Sbakefpeare. 

Oft a terrible oath, with a fwagger ing accent fharplv twang’d 
off', gives manhood more approbation than proof itfelf. Sbak. 

The leffer fize of mortals love to fwagger for opinions, and 
to boaft infallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Scepf 

Many fuch affes in the world huff, look big, flare, drefs, 
cock, and fwagger at the fame noify rate. L'EJlrange. 

He chuck’d, 

And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground. 

But fwagger d like a lord. Dryden. 

Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath fome effedl 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a fwaggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monffration. Tillotfon. 

To be great, is not to be ffarched, and formal, and fuperci- 
lious ; to fwagger at our footmen, and browbeat our infe¬ 
riors. , Collier on Pride. 

What a pleafure is it to be victorious in a caufe? to fivag- 
ger at the bar ? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Swa'ggerer. n.f. [from fwagger.] Ablufterer; a bully; a 
turbulent noify fellow. 

He’s no fwaggerer , hoffefs ; a tame cheater: you may flroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Swa'ggy. adj. [from [wag.] Dependent by its weight. 

The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his fwaggy 
and prominent belly. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Swain, n.f [j~pein, Saxon and Runick.] 

1. A young man. 

That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 

Himfelf eflranging from their joyance vain, 

Whofe fellowfhip feem’d far unfit for warlike fwain. F. 

2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 

It were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely fwain. Sbak. HenryVl. 

3. A paltoral youth. 

Bleff [wains f whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel; 

Bleft nymphs! whofe fwains thofe graces fing fo well. Pope. 
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Swa'inmote. n.f [fwainmotus, law Lat.] A court tourh' 
matters of the foreft, kept by the charter of the forelf th^ 
in the year. 'I his court of fwainmote is as incident to a for? 
as the court of piepowder is to a fair. The fwainmote 
court of freeholders within the foreft. p s a 

To Swale. 7 v. a. [ppelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To wafte ’ 

To Sweal. J blaze away ; to melt: as, the candle fwales °* 
Swa'llet. n.f Among the tin-miners,-water breaking in 
upon the miners at their work. jf’/ 

Swallow, n.f [ ypalepe, Saxon.] A fmall bird of^af 
fage, or, as fome lay, a bird that lies hid and fleeps in dJ 
Winter. v tne 

The fwallow follows not Summer more willingly tkn w 
your l°rdfl li P Daffodi]3 Shat. Tim,, rfAthml 

That come before the fwallow dares. Sbakejpeare 

The fwallows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 
euphragia. ^ ^ 

W hen fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. ’ q 
The Jwalloiv fweeps 

The flimy pool, to build his hanging houfe 

_ r Intent ' Thmfm’s Sirin,. 

To Swa'llow. v. a. [j-peljan, Saxon; fwelgen , Dutch,] 6 

1. To take down the throat. 

I fwallozu down my fpittle. J 0 f, v jj , 

If little faults 

Shall not be wink’d at, how (hall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew ’d, fwallow’d, and digefted, 
Appear before us ? Sbakefpeare s Henry V. 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
muff therefore fwallow down opinions, as filly people do em- 
piricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the cure. Locke. 

2. To receive without examination. 

Confider and judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not 
fwallow it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 

3. Toengrofs; to appropriate. 

Far be it from me, that I fhould fwallow up or deftroy. iSa: 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has fivallcwed up the honour of thofe who fucceeded him. Pope, 

4. To abforb ; to take in ; to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, though the yefty waves 
Confound and jivallcw navigation up. Sbakefpeare* 

I may be pluck’d into the fwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baftianus’ grave. Sbak. Tit. Audnn. 
Death is jwallowed up in viclory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

If the earth open her mouth and fwalloiv them up, ye fhall 
underftand that thefe men have provoked the Lord. Noth. xvi. 

I n bogs fwallow'd up and loll. Milton. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would fwallow 
up our underftanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. Decay of Piety. 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon lierfelf. 

And like a whirlpool jwallow her own (Beams. 

Dryden and Lee s Oedipus. 

Should not the fad occafion fwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addifon. 

Cities overturn’d, 

And late at night in fwallowing earthquake funk. Thomfon. 

5. To devour; to deftroy. 

7'he neceffary provifion for life fwallows the greateft part of 
their time. 

Corruption fwalloiv'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty fcatter’d. Thomfon s Autumn. 

6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 

The prieft and the prophet are fwallowed up of wine. IJ> 

SwaTlow. n.f. [from the verb.] The throat; voracity. 
Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac¬ 
count for his ungodly fwallow, in gorging down the eftates 0 
helplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable ufes. South 

Swa'llowtail. n.f. A fpecies of willow. , 

The fhining willow they call Jwallowtail , becaufe of t e 
pleafure of the leaf. Bacon's Natural Hj or )' 

Swa'llowwort. n f A plant. 

Swam. The preterite of fwim. . 

SWAMP, n.f [fwamms , Gotbick; Saxon; 

Iflandick; jwamme, Dutch ; fuemp, Danilh; fwamp,S)V/c 1 -J 
A marfh ; a bog; a fen. 

Swa'mpy. adj. [from fwamp.] Boggy; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe deftrudtive myriads. I ft 71 ! 

SWAN, n.f [y pan, Saxon ; fuan, Danifh; fwaen, Hutch. J 
The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long an v y 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when >t & 

Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is n | . 
a goofe, but fomething rounder, and a little hocke a 
lower end of it: the two fides below its eyes are »ac 
fhining like ebony. Swans ufe wings like fails, vvhic 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the water. 
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l 1. fAme fort of °rain like a goore, and tome 
HXo have Uved three hundred years. There is a fpecie* 
“flt'ans with the feathers of their heads, towards the brea , 

1 rt the cilds with a gold colour inclining to red. 

, mark t reckoned by Mofes among the unclean creatures; but 
m „nfeer"ted 7 o Apollo thegSd of mufick, becaule it was 

-s: r - .“ ‘ 

generally received, but fabulous. 
h With untainted eye 

Compare her face with fome that I fhall mow, 

And I will make thee think thyjtvan a crow. Shatefpcau. 

A Let mufick found, while he doth make his choice, 

Then if he lofc, he makes ijv.au like end. i „atifpea> e. 

I have feen a fwan , 

With bootlefs labour, fwim againft the tide, 

And fpend her {Length with over-matching waves. Shahfp. 
The birds eafy to be drawn are plampedes, or water-.owl, 
as the mallard, goofe, and fwan. t tacbom on D, awing. 

The fearful matrons raife a fereammg cry, i 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; > 

A iarring found refults, and mingles in the iky, J 

Like that of [wans remurm’nng to the floods. Dryden. 

The idea, which anEnglifhman fignifies by the nam 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fvvim- 
mingin the water, and making a certain kind of‘n°ife. Locke. 
Swa'nskin. n.f [fwan and [kin.] A kind of loft flannel, 

imitating for warmth the down of a fwan. • —,. 

Swap. adv. [ adfuipa , to do at a fnatch, Iflandick.] Haftily ; 

with hafty violence: as, he did it fwap. A low word. 

To Swap. v. a. To exchange. See Lo Swop. 

Sward, n.f [jward , Swedifh.] 

1. The fkin of bacon. 

2. The furface of the ground: whence green/ward, or green 

^ Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens th efward, makes 
it fubjeft to ruflies and coarfe grafs. Note on i ujjer. 

The nooli of night was paft, when the foe 
Came dreadlefs o’er the level fwart, that lies ; 

Between the wood and the fwift {Beaming Oufe. A. Philips. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry 
and combuftible, plow up the fwartb , and burn it. Mortimer . 
Sware. The preterite of [wear. 

SWARM*, n.f [ypeaprn, Saxon ; fwerm, Dutch.] 

1. A great body or number of bees or other fmall animals^ par¬ 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 

A [ warm of bees that cut the liquid fky. 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden s /En. 

2. A multitude; a croud. 

From this / warm of fair advantages, 

You grip’d the general fway into your hand* 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncafter. Sbakefpeare. 

If we could number up thofe prodigious/ warms that had 
fettled themfelves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy. 

To Swarm, v. n. [ppeapman, Saxon; fwermen , Dutch.] 

1. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 

All hands employ’d. 

Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day ; 

Some found the trumpet for the reft to [warm. Dryden. 

Swarm'd on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d. Gay. 

When bees hang in fwarming time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

1 . To appear in multitudes; to croud ; to throng. 

The mercilefs Macdonel, 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 

Who in unneceffary'a£Hon fwarm 

About our fquares of battle. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me fwarm, while I confider 
What from within I feel myfelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears. • Milton. 

Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrine ; 
In crowds around the fluarming people join. Dryden' s JEn. 
3. To be crouded ; to be over-run ; to be thronged. 

Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire¬ 
land, and every place fwarms with foldiers. Spenfer. 

Her lower region fwarms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fifh, and her Teas with whole fhoals. Howel. 

Thofe days jwarmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fi&ions, poifoning the world ever after. Broiun. 
4- To breed multitudes. 

Not fo thick fuarnid once the foil 
Bedropp’d with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
SWART. I adj. [/warts, Gothick; rpeanr, Saxon; fiuart. 
SWARTH. 1 Dutch.] 

J. Black; darkly brown; tawney. 

A nation ftrange, with vifage fivart. 

And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 

7 hrough the world then fwarmed in every part, F. £hteen. 
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A man , ... 

Of fwartb complexion, and of crabbed uc 9 <n ^ 

That him full of melancholy did ftiew. 1 - ^ 

Whereas I was black and fwart bero-re; 

With thole clear rays which fhe infus’d on mc ’ „ v i 
That beauty am I bleft with; which you fee. Shat. H.M. 

No goblin, ot fivart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

2. In Milton it feems to fignify black; gloomy , ma,l S 

Ye valleys low, n/ru™ 

On whofe frefh lap th M tor fparely ^ ^ 

To Swart, v. a. [from the noun.] Jo blacken. 

Swarthiness, n.f. [from fwarthy] Darknefs of complexion s 

SwR™.' adj. [See SwaRt.] Dark of complexion black, 

dufky; tawney. . r . . 

Set me where, on fome pathlefs ptain^ 

Th efwartby Africans complain. 

Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or fwarthy. yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
mo« transparent ami beautiful. Hales Or,,in of Mankind. 

Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. # Addjon. 

Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 

Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, • 

And making death more grim. Addfon s Caro. 

Swash, n.f [A cant word.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe moldings lie not at rig t 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. Moxotn 

To SWASH, v. n. To make a great clatter or noife: whence 

fwajhbuckler. . 

We’Jl have a fwafhing and a martia. outlice. 

As many other mannifh cowards have, 

7 'hat do outface it with their femblances. Sbakefpeare. 

Draw, if you be men:. Gregory, remember th yfuojbing 
blo W . Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Swa'sher. n.f [from fwajh.’] One who makes a fhow of 

valour or force of arms. ; 

I have obferved thefe three fwajhers ; three fuch anticks do 

not amount to a man. Shakef Henry V. 

Swatch, n.f A fwathe. Not in ufe. 

One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in erder to lie. 

As barJie in fwatebes may fill it thereby. Tfujfer* 

Swath, n.f. [Jwade , Dutch.] 

1. A line of grafs cut down by the mower. 

With tolling and raking, and fetting on cox, 

Graffe, lately in fwaihcs , is meat for an ox. Tujfer. 

The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwatb. Sbakefp. 
As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the fwatb , 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Mortimer. 

2. A continued quantity. 

An affe&ion’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 
it by great fiuaths. Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

3. [Speban, to bind, Saxon.] A band ; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three {harp and 

round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ftraws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diftindl Jwaths. Grew. 

They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, ’till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of fwathe. Addifon s Spectator. 
To Swathe, v. a. [ppe&an, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 

Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in fwatbing cloaths, 

This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 

Difcomfited great Douglas. Sbak. Henry I V. 

He had two fons; the eldeft of them at three years old, 

I’ th’ fwatbing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Their children are never fwathefa or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firft born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Defeript. of the IVorld. 

Swath'd in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 

With olive branches cover’d round about. Dryden. 

Mafter’s feet are fwatb'd no longer, 

If in the night too oft he kicks. 

Or {hows his loco-motive tricks. Prior. 

To Sway. v. a. [fcloweben, German, to move.] 

1. To wave in the hand 5 to move or weild with facility: as, to 
fway the feepter. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil rife. 

When heavy hammers ©n the wedge ar efway' 4 . Fai ^uicn. 
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S W E 

2. To biafs; to direct to either fide. 

Heav’n forgive them, that fo much have fway'd 
Your majcfty’s good thoughts away from me. Sbakefpeare. 

I took your hands; but was, indeed. 

Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Caefar. Sbakef. 

The only way t’ improve our own. 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpole falfe, and to b tfwayd. Hudibras. 

3. To govern; to rule ; to overpower ; to influence. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo, 

She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and liable bearing. Sbakefp. 

The will of man is by his reafon Jwayd ; 

And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Sbakefpeare. 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to fway 
The world. Milton $ Baradije Loft. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 

That with moift curb Jways the fmooth Severn ftream, 

. Sabrina is her name. Milton. 

Take heed left paflion fuiay 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elfe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The judgment is fwayed by paflion, and ftorecj with lubri¬ 
cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 
This was the race 

To fway the world, and land and fea fubdue. Dryden. 

With thefe I went. 

Nor idle flood with unaflifting hands. 

When favage beafts, and mens more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thofe I fwayd 
With pow’rful fpeech : I fpoke, and they obey’d. Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages J'way you againft a more durable intereft. Tillotfon. 
To Sway. v. n. 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In thefe perfonal refpe&s, the balance fways on our part. Bac. 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth fway much; but yet ftill as having the force of an 


example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 

3. To bear rule ; to govern. 

The mind I fway By, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Sbakefp. 

Had’ft thou J'wafd as kings fhould do. 

They never then had fprung like fummer flies. Sbakefp. 
Aged tyranny fways not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Here thou (halt monarch reign ; 

There did’ft not: there let him ftill \\dior fway . Milton . 

Sway, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 

To ftrike with huge two-handed fway . Milton. 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you mov’d, when all the fway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Sbak. Julius C<zfar. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 

Of battle. Milton. 

3. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiftory, with fo great number of laymen, was but to pleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own fway fomewhat. Blooker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubje£l to the 
fway ok time: other odds there was none, faving that lome 
fell fooner, and fome later, from the foundnefs of belief. Hook. 

Only retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king; 

The fway , revenue, execution of th’ heft. 

Beloved fons, be yours. Sbakef Ling Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much fway. 

And in hiswifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Sbakefpeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceflors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little for his fway. Dryd. Aurengz. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear jway , 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Aeldifon's Cato. 

4. Influence; direction. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the fway of 
the defires already within it, but frames to itfelf new defires, 
not before thought of. Sidney. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. Dryden. 

To SWEAR, v. n. preter. fwore or fWare ; part. pafl. fworn. 
[ jwaran , Gothick ; ypejuan, Saxon; Jweeren , Dutch.] 

1. To obteft fome fuperiour power; to utter an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or Jwear an oath to 
bind bis foul with a bond, hefhall not break his word. Hum. 

Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 

And favage Indians fivear by Anna’s name. Ticket. 
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Sbakefp, 


care. 


2. To declare or promife upon oath. 

We fhall have old Jwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them, and outfwear them too. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him fivear 
Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 

I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it 
Nor pluck it from his finger. c i? , 

I would have kept my word ; ' e $ eare ' 

But, when I jwear ^ it is irrevocable. Sbakef ff m vt 
Jacob faid, Jwear to me ; and he Jware unto him. ^ 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
he fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he jware he had rat! 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. p . ler 

3. To give evidence upon oath. 

At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
„ To jwear againft you ? Sbak. H„m VII[ 

4. 1 o obteft the great name profanely. J 

Bccaufe of Jwearing the land mourneth. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly ; 

Swear not. ’Sbak.f. King l, ar 

None fo nearly difpofed to fcoffing at religion as thofe ivl,o 
have accuftomed themfelves to Jwear on trifling occafions. Til 
To Swear. 


7 


«"• »m. io. 


v. a. 


1. To put to an oath. 

Mofes took the bones of Jofeph; for he had flraitl vfwcni 
the children of Ifrael. p x 

AIll. JQ, 

Sworn athore, man, like a duck; I can fwim like a duck 
I’ll b Q fworn. Sbakejpeares Tempjl. 

Let me fivear you all to fecrecy; 

And, to conceal my fharne, conceal my life. Dryden. 

2. To declare upon oath. 

3. To obteft by an oath. 

Now by Apollo, king, thou fivear Ji thy gods in vain. 

■-OvafTai! mifereant! Shakejpeare. 

Swe'arer. n.f \fiomfwear.] A wretch who obtefts the great 

name wantonly and profanely. 

And muft they all be hang’d that fwear and lie? 

-Every one. 

-Who muft hang them ? 

-Why, the honeft men. 

—Then the liars and fwear ers are fools ; for there are liars and 
fwearers enow to beat the honeft men and hang them up. Sbak. 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe: 

Luft and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap fivearer through his open lluice 
Lets his foul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philofopher fhould be no fivearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverfies in law, cannot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce. Brcvon. 

It is the opinion of our moft refined fwearers , that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re¬ 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the fameper- 
fon. Sivift's Polite Convejation . 

SWEAT, n.f [ypear, Saxon ; fweet , Dutch.] 

1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 

Sweat is fait in tafte; for that part of the nourifhment 
which is frefh and fweet, turneth into blood and flefb; and 
th 0 jweat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 

Some infenflbie effluvium, exhaling out of the flone, conies 
to be checked and condenfed by the air on the luperiicies of it, 

; - Style. 


Milton. 


Dnden. 


as it happens t ofiveat on the fkins of animals. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. 

When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flaflies in the face of guilty men, 

A cold jweat ftands in drops on ev’ry part, 

And rage fucceeds to tears, revenge to fmart. 

Sivcat is produced by changing the b-lance between tie 
fluids and folids, in which health confifts, fo as that Pf°J e< V, e 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folios, t 

2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, Hit a iw 
ter of fweat and watching. 2 ™ ac ’ lI ‘ 2 °' 

The field A/'It on 

To labour calls us, now with fweet impos’d. ^ j! " 

What from Johnfon's oil and fweat did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beftow 
On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee lull grown 
Their graces both appear. 

3. Evaporation of moifture. ■ to be 

Beans give in the mow ; ar.d therefore thoie that ate , 3 
kept are not to be thrafhed ’till March, that they » 

thorough fweat in the mow. Mortimo s J J. 

To Sweat, v.n. preterite fwet 0 fwcated- ? particip. p a * v 
[from the noun.] 

1. To be moift on the body with heat or labour. 

Shall I fay to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, c ff e mc 
Why Jweat they under burdens? Share. Peeico. . 7 ^.^ 
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Miflrefs Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and look- 
• ir w ildlv, would needs fpeak with you. Sbakefpeare. 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he tils fthr’d 
With fuch an agony, h & Jweat extremely. Sbak. H. VIII. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and 
. fher p ar ts of tlie kingdom a difeafe'then new ; which, of the 

accidents and manner therfic* they called the jweat mg fide- 
acc Bacon's Henry VII. 


Cowley. 


Milton. 



Pote. 


lie ^’ A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp atfirfi before him go; 

At firft he did, but fcarce could follow ftrait, 

Sweating beneath a fhield’s unruly weight. 

To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

•How the drudging goblin [wet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere.glimpfe of morn. 

His fhadowy fluirhath threfh’d the corn. 

Our author, not content to fee 
That others write as carelefsly 2s he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 

Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets fweat. Waller, 
a To emit moifture. 

J Wuiilfcots will fweat fo that they will run with water: 

Bacon. 

In cold evenings there will be a moifture or fweafmg upon 
thcftool. , Mortimer. 

To Sweat, v. a. To emit as fweat. 

Greafe that’s Jweaten 
prom the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

For him the rich Arabia fweats her gum. Dryden. 

Swea'ter. n f [from fweat ] One who fweats. 

Swea'ty. adj. [from fweat.] 

1. Covered with fweat; moift with fweat. 

Therabblement houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their fwealy night-caps. Sbakefp. 'Julius Cesjar. 

A fwcaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, Milton. 

2. Coniifting of fweat. 

And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel; 

No humours grofs, or frowfy fleams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fwcaty ftreams. Swift. 

3. Laborious; toilfome. 

Thofe who labour 

The fwcaty forge, who edge the crooked feythe. 

Bend ftubborn fteel, and harden gleening armour. 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Briar. 

To Sweep, v. a. [ypapan, Saxon.] 

1. To drive away with a befom. 

2. To clean with a befom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if fhe lofe one, 
doth not fweep the houfe, and leek diligently ’till fhe find it ? 

Lu. xv. 8. 

3. To carry with pomp. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while. 

And, like a peacock, Jweep along his tail. Sbak. H . VI. 

4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 

Though I could. 

With barefac’d power, fveep him from my fight. 

And bid my v/ill avouch it; yet I muft not. Sbakefpeare. 
The river of Kifhon fwept them away. Judges v. 

The bluftering winds ftriving for victory, fivept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caff it down 
• unto the plains in fuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried alive. _ Knelleds Hiflory of the Turks. 

Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow; 

They mifs or jweep but common fouls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 

My looking is the fire of peftilence. 

That fweeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 
I have already fivept the flakes, and with the common <rood 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Dryden. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and fweeps me off like rubbifti ? Dryd. 

Fool ! time no change of motion knows ; 

With equal fpeed the torrent flows 

Fo Jweep fame, pow’r, and wealth away : 

The part is all by death pofleft. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids them live, today. Fenton 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a hu»e heap 
of gold $ but never obferved a (harper, who under his arm 
Jwept a great deal of it into his hat. Swift 

5 - 1 o pTs over with celerity and force. ' 

^ T o rub over. 

Their longdefcendino; train 

With rubies edgld, and fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 


Dryden* 


Dryden. 
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7. To ftrike with long ftroke. 

Defcend ye nine ; defeend and fing; 

The breathing inftruments infpire, 

Wake into voice each filent firing, 

And Jweep the founding lyre. 

To Sweep, v. n. 

1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or fvviftnefs. 

Hafte me to know it, that I with wings as fwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May fweep to my revenge. Sbakefpeare. 

A poor man that oppreffeth the poor, is like a fweeping rain 
which leaveth no food. Brov. xxviii. iii. 

Before tempeftuous winds 2rife, 

Stars (hooting through the darknefsgild the night 

With fweeping glories .and long trails of light. Dryden » 

2. To pafs with pomp ; to pafs with an equal motion. 

She fweeps it through the court with troops of ladies. 
More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey’s wife. Sbak. 

In gentle dreams I often will be by. 

And Jiveep along before your clofing eye, 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A Jwe-ping llroke along the crackling jaws. 

Sweep, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of fweeping. 

2. The compafs of any violent or continued motion. 

A door drags when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door rides 
ill its fweep upon the floor. Mixon's Meehan. Excrcije. 

Lion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwell’d 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fweep , trees, houfes, men. Philips. 

3: Violent deftrudlion. 

In countries fubjedl to great epidemical fweeps , men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the'chronical dif- 
temper is great, it is not likely to be fo. Graunt. 

4. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one incifion a little circularly, begin a fecond, 
bringing it with an oppofite fweep to meet the other. Sharp. 
Swee'pjngs. n.f. [fro m fweep.'] That which is fwept away. 
Should this one broomftick enter the feene, covered with 
duft, though the fweepings of the fineft lady’s chamber, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. Swift. 

Swee'pnet. n.f. [fweep and»^.] A net that takes in a great 
compafs. 

She was a fveepnet for the Spanifh fhips, which happily fell 
into her net. Camden. 

Swee'pstake. n.f [fweep and flake.'] A man that wins 
all. 

Is’t writ in your revenge. 

That fweepflake you will draw both friend and foe. 

Winner and lofer. Sbakefpeare. 

Swer'py. adj. [from fiveep.] Paflingwith great fpeed and vio¬ 
lence over a great compafs at once. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way. 

The branches bend before their fweepy i\N2.y. ' Dr;den . 

Sweet, adj. [ypete, Sa x.Jbet, Dutch.] 

1. Pleafingto any fenfe. 

Sweet expreffes the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe: 
fugar is Jweet , but it hath not the fame fweetnefs as mufick; 
nor hath mufick the fweetnefs of a rofe, and a fweet profpedl 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of thi.-fe the fame 
fweetnefs as difeourfe, counfel, or meditation hath ; yet the 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took fweet counfel together ; 
and of God, my meditation of him fhall be fweet . ° Watts. 

2. Lufcious to the tafte. 

This honey tafted ftill is ever fweet. 

3. Fragrant to the fmcll. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftillcd waters. 

And burn fweet wood to make the lodging fweet. .. ; 

FV here a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breath- 
eth N a fweet fmell; for that this happeneth but in certain mat¬ 
ters which have fome fweetnefs which the dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. Bac .„_ 

ohred very finall with thimeyirntf-margory and a little win- 
terfayoury " IVal on’t A„gler. 

I he balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 

Lament the ceafingof a fweiter breath, 
i he ftreets with treble voices rin<r, 

I o fell the bounteous product of the fpring; 
fou^/-fmelling flow'rs, and elders early bud. 

4. Melodious to the ear. 

I he dulcimer, all organs of fweet flop. 

Her fpeech is grac’d with fwe.ter found 
1 han in another's fong is found. 

No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall forbear 
A fveeter mufick than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal fhore’, 

hair Daphne s dead, and mufick is no more. /V t - 

v . 2 f T . .. . ' 

5. Pleafing 


Davies. 


Sbakefp. 


Boye. 


Gay. 
Mi ton. 
Waller. 
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5. Pleafing to the eye. 

Heav’n blefs thee! 

Thou haft th zfweetcfl face I ever look’d on. Shakefpeare. 

6. Not fait. 

r The white of an egg, or blood mingled with fait water, ga¬ 
thers the faltnefs and maketh the water fleeter ; this may be 
by adhefion. Bacon s Natural HJlory. 

The fails drop with rain. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 

Not four. 

Time changeth fruits from more four to more fweet ; but 
contrariwife liquors, even thofe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more fweet to more fodr Bacon’s Natural Hij/ory. 

Trees whofe fruit is acid laft longer than thofe whole fruit 
is fweet. Bacon. 

When metals are diftolved in acid menftruums, and the 
acids in conjunction with the metal act after a different man¬ 
ner, fo that the compound has a different tafte, much milder 
than before, and fomedmes a fweet one* is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lofc much 
of their aCtiviry. Neivton s Opticks. 

8. Mild ; loft ; gentle. 

Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you fhall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

The Peleiades fhedding fweet influence. 

Mercy has, could mercy’s felf be feen. 

No fweeter look than this propitious queen. 

9. Grateful; pleafing. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Euryalus, 

Than whom the Trojan hoft 

No fairer face or fiveeter air could boaft. Dry den’s /Eneid. 

10. Not ftale ; not {linking : as, that meat is fweet. 

Sweet, n.f. 

1. Sweetnefs; fomething pleafing. 

Pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The jweet which is their poifon. Sbakefpeare’s Ceriolanus. 

What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear. 

From the large circle of the hemifphere, 

As if the center of all jweets met here ! Ben . Johnfon, 

Hail! wedded love, 

Perpetual fountain of domeftick fweets! Milton. 

Taught to live 

The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the fweet of life. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
HaVe tailed vengeance, and the Jweets of blood, 

Speak. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife, 

And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life ? Dryden. 

We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
fefctinguiihes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 

Locke. 


,\ 


Prior. 

Shakefpeare. 
Ben. Johnfon. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp . 
Milton . 

Waller. 

Milton. 4 


cup leaves no relifh of the Jweet. 

Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix th ejw£ets, and miniftcr the urn. 

2 . A word of endearment. 

Sweet! leave me here a while 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. 

Wherefore frowns my fweet ? 

Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips ? 

3. A perfume. 

As in perfumes, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoft ; 

Nor this part mufick or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So (he was all a fweet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rebound their fweets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior . 
Swee'tbread. n.f. The pancreas of the calf. 

Never tie yourfelf always to eat meats of eafy digefture, as 
veal, pullets, or fweetbreads. Harvey on Confumption. 

Sweeibreed and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the Tides ; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 
When you roaft a breaft of veal, remember your fweet- 
heart the butler loves a fweetbread. Swift . 

Swee'tbriar* n.f. [fweet and briar. ] A fragrant ftirub. 

For March come violets and peach-tree in bloflom, the cor¬ 
nelian-tree in bloflom, and fweeibriar. Bacon. 

Swee'tbroom. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sweetcicely. n.f. [Myrrkus ] A plant. 

The characters are; it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral unequal petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palement, which turns to a fruit, compofed of two feeds re- 
fembling a bird’s bill, channelled and gibbous on one fld», but 
plain on the other. Miller . 
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To Swee'ten. v. a. [from fweet.'] 

1. To make fweet. 

The world the garden is, fhe is. the flow’r 
That fweetens all the place; flie is the gueft 
Of rareft price. ^ 

Here is the fmell of the blood ftill; all the perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Make'l ~ 

Give me ail ounce of civet to fweeten my imagination’ 

Shakefpeare’ sKinr Lear 
With faireftflow’rs Fidele, 

I’ll fweeten thy fad grave. Shakefpeare 0 Cymbclhit 

Be humbly minded, know your poft ; 

Sweeteen your t~a, and watch your toaft. ' jL -r 

2. To make mild or kind. 

All kindnefles delcend upon fuch a temper, as rivers of 
frefh waters falling into the main fea; the fea fwallows them 
all, but is not changed or fweetened by them. South's Sermons. 

3. To make lefs painful. 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetens the death 
which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidnex 

Thou {halt fecure her heiplefs fex from harms. 

And {he thy cares will fweeten with her charms. Dryden. 
Intereft of ftate and change of circumftances may have 
fweetened thefe reflections to the politer fort, but imp’refiions 
are not fo eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addifn, 
Thy mercy fweet’ned ev’ry foil, 

Made ev’ry region pleafe; 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d. 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. Addifn’s Spoil at or. 

To palliate ; to reconcile. 

Thefe leflbns may be gilt and fiveetened as we order pills 
and potions, fo as to take off the difguft of the remedy. L'Ejlr. 

5, To make grateful or pleafing. 

I would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to fweeten off the reft 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

6. To foften ; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by fweetening his lights and 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. Dryden’s Dufrefmy. 

To Swee'ten. v. n. To grow fweet. 

Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
fweeten haftily. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Swee'tener. n.f [from fweeten.] 

1. One that palliates; one that reprefents things tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made, 

Muft be a fweet’tier by your trade, 

Muft fwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners , and compounders, {hake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift: 

2. That which contemporates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-fhells are 
preferibed as fweetners of any fharp humours. Temple. 

Swee'theart. n.f. [fweet and heart.] A lover or miftrefs. 

Miftrefs retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your fwedhearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shakefpeare* 

Sweetheart , you are now in an excellent good temperality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Shah. 
One thing, Siveetheart , I will afk. 

Take me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. Cleaveland. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying; {he had new¬ 
ly parted with her fweelheart. LEjhange. 

Pry’thee, fWeetheart , how go matters in the houfe where 
thou haft been LEJnangt* 

She interprets all your dreams for thefe, 

Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 

And fees a fweetheart in the facrifice. Dryden s Juvena ■ 

Sweeping, n.f. [from fweet.] 

I. A fweet lufeious apple. 



A child will chufe a fweeting becaufe it is prefentJy ^ r . al \ 
pleafant, and refufe a runnet, becaufe it is then g r ^ en ’ . 
Ld four. 

2 . A word of endearment. 

Trip no further, pretty fruiting ) <iUlctW‘- 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. ' N 

Swee'tish. adj. [from fweet.] Somewhat fweet. . , n( h 

They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, wlucn 
ed with an exceeding quantity o ifweetifn chyle. , ftveet-* 
Swee'tly. adv. [from fweet.] In a/weet manner, vv 

nefs. /• xL. Ccitit 1 

The beft wine for my beloved goeth down Jweet.y. 

He bore his great commiflion in his look ; Drvden. 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he-fpo 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were like Phoebus young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, Swift 1 

Unlefs like Venus in her prime. ma de d 

Swee'tmeat. n.f [fweet and meat. j - 

fruits preferved with fugar. - • 
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of fuch 


an efrand, 
Sidney. 


Dryden. 

d ifhes were ill for ted 5 Whole 
but little folid 
Dryden. 


1. 


M 0 pfa, as glad as of fweetmeats to go 

quickh^r ^ the charges of the nuptial feaft. 

Wine and deferts; and fweetmeats to digeit 
There was plenty, but the difties were 1J 
pyramids rtl 'fweetmeats for boys and women, 

nie ‘ it: Make your tranfparent fweetmeats truly nice, ^ 

With Indian fugar and Arabian ipice. King s Coo, ey. 

If a child cries tor any unwholfome fruit, you purchafe his 
quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful fweeimeat: this may preferve 

h 1S At^ ^ ^lo nTmayo r ’ s^fe afl^ °t he fweet men ts do riot make their 
Appearance till people are cloyed with beet and mutton^ 

Thev are allowed to klfs the child at meeting and parting; 
but a profeffor, who always {lands by, will not 1(after them to 
brine- any prefents of toys or Jweet,neats. Gulliver s Travels. 

WEETNESt. n.f. [from fweet.] The quality of being fweet 
in any of itsfenfes; fragrance ; melody 5 lufcioulnels ; delici- 
oufnefs; agreeablenefs ; delightfulnefs; gentlenefs of man¬ 
ners ; mildnefs ot afpeeL . , , . 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetnmg the death 

which her 'fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney. 

The ri"ht form, the true figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a wo¬ 
man, to the fweetnefs of a young babe. AJcham. 

O our lives fweetnefs ! 

That we the pain of death would hourly bear. 

Rather than die at once. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a fweet 
fmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome fweetnefs , which the gentle dew of the rain- 
bow draweth forth. , Bacon. 

Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 

With fweetnefs not to be expreft in profe. Rofcannnon. 

Suppofe two authors equally fweet, there is a great diftin- 
<ftion to be made in fweetnefs ; as in that of fugar and that of 

honey. n Dr y den - 

This old man’s talk, though honey flow d 
In every word, would now lofe all its fweetnefs. Addifon . 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or languilhingly flow; 

And praife the eafy vigor of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength and Waller’s fweetnefs join. Pope. 

A man of good education, excellent underftanding, and 
exa£t tafte; thefe qualities are adorned with great modefty 
, and a moft amiable fweetncf of temper. Swift. 

SweeYwii.liam. 7 n.f. Plants. They are a fpecies of gilli- 
Swee^twillow ) flowers. [See Clove Gilliflowers.] 

Swee't willow, n.f. Gale or Dutch myrtle. 

The leaves are placed alternately on the branches : it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves ; 
are naked, and grow in a longifli fpike: the fruit, which is 
produced in feparate trees, is of a conical figure, and fqua- 
mofc, containing one feed in each feale. Miller. 

To Swell, v. n. Participle paff. fvsollen. [ypellan, Sax. Jwellen, 
Dutch ] 

1. To urow bigger ; to grow turgid ; to extend the parts. 

Propitio.us Tyber fmooth’d his wat’ry way, 

He roil’d his river back, and pois’d he flood, 

A gentl efwelling and a peaceful flood. Dryden's /Eneid. 

2. To tumify by obftruclion. 

But ftrangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous; pitiful to the eye, 

The meer defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Forty years didft thou fuftain them in the wildernefs, fo 
that their cloaths waxed not old, and their feet fwelled not. 

Nehem. ix. 21. 

Swol’n is his breaft; his inward pains encreafe. 

All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 

To be exafperated. 

. My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 

My mildnefs hath allay’d their fwelling griefs. Shakefpeare. 
To look big. 

Here he comes, fiueiling like a turkey-cock. Shakefpeare. 
Peleus and Telephus exil’d and poor, 

Forget their fwelling and gigantick words. Rofcommm. 
To protuberate. 

This iniquity fhall be as a breach ready to fall, fwelling out 
in a hish wall. Jf a . xxx. 13. 

into arrogance; to be elated. 

, In all things elfe above our humble fate, 

\ our equal mind yet J'wclls not into ftate. Dryden. 

7* To be inflated with anger. 

I will help every one from him that fwelleth againft him, and 
will let him at refh Pfalms xii. 6. 

We have made peace of enmity 
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$. To grow upon the view. < 

° 0 for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for a ftage, princes to a&, 

And monarchs to behold the fwelling feene. Shakefpeare. 
n. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fweltings o f a Roman foul, 

Cato’s bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. . Addifon. 
Immoderate valou xfwclls into a fault. Addifon s Cato . 

To Swell, v. a. 

To caufe to rife or encreafe; to make tum:d. 

Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 

Or fwell the curled waters ’bove the main. Shakefpeare. 

You who fupply the ground with feeds of grain, 

And you who fwell thofe feeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 
To aggravate ; to heighten. 

It is iow ebb with his accufer, when fuch peccadillos are put 
to fwell the charge^ Atterbury ; 

3. To raife to arrogance. 

All thefe miseries proceed from the fame natural caules, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms jwol.n with long plenty i 
pride, and excefs. Clarendon. 

Swell, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenfion of bulk. 

The fwan’s down-feather 
That {lands upon the fwell at full of tide. 

And neither way inclines. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra b 

The king of men, fwoln with pride. 

Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d. Dryden. 

Swelling, n.f. [from fwell *] 
j. Morbid tumour. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which how {hallow foever do a little vary 
the thicknefs of the plate. Newton’s Opticks. 

3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband fupprefling 
and keeping down the fwellings of his grief. Tatler . 

To Swelt. v. n. To puff in fweat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt. 

Which like a fever fit through ail his body fwelt. Fa. Fpueen. 
To SWE'LTER. v. n. [This is fuppofed to be corrupted from 
fultry. ] 

1. To be pained with heat. 

If the fun’s exceflive heat 
Makes our bodies fwelter , 

To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly flhelter ; 

There we may 
Think and pray, 

Before death 
Stops our breath. 

To Sweater, v. a. Toparch, 

Some would always have long nights and ihort days; others 
again long days and Ihort nights; one climate would be fepreh- 
ed and / weltered with everlalling dog-days, while an eternal 
December blafted another. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sweltry. adj. [from fwelter.] Suffocating with heat. 

Swept. The participle and preterite of fwcep. 

To Swerd. v. n. To breed a green turf. [See to Swa : d.] 
The clays that are long in fwerding , and little fubjedl to 
weeds, are the beft land for clover. Mortimer. 

To Swerve, v. n. [J'werven y Saxon and Dutch.] 

I. To wander; to rove. 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her fparrow which from her did fwerve . Sidney. 

The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail. 

Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern hail Dryden: 

To deviate; to depart from rule, cuftom or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 


IValtorf s Angler • 
or dry up with heat. 


2 . 


o- 


6 . 


Between thefe fwelling wrong incenfed peers. 

1 he hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits 
1 hey fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. 


Shakefp, 


care. 


Shakefpeare. follow. 


fwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and heavenly. Hooker. 

Howfoever thefe fwervings are now and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conftantly the laws of 
nature are by natural agents obferved, that no man denieth ; 
but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al¬ 
ways, or for the moft part after one and the fame manner. 

Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me ; but yet I fwerve 
not from thy commandments. Common Prayer . 

Were I crown’d the moft imperial monarch. 

Thereof moft worthy, were I the faireft youth 

That ever made the eye fwerve , 

I would not prize them without her love. Shakefpeare. 

There is a prote&ion very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their juft commands, upon 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
Jzverve from the ftridl letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majefty had not in the leaft fwerved from that 
a& of parliament. Clarendon. 

Annihilation in the courfe of nature, defe£l and fwerving 
in the creature without the fin of man would immediately 

Haknvill on Providence. 
a 5 ^ Firm 
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Firm we fubfift, yet pofiible to fwerve. Milton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, fwerve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up¬ 
on fuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with 
them. Atterburys Sermons . 

'3. To ply; to bend. 

Now their mightieft quell’d, the battle fwerv’d 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton. 

4, [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear. 

Upon the topmoft branch, the tree was high. 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I fwerv’d. Dryden. 

She fled, returning by the way {he went, 

And fwerv'd along her bow with fwift afcent. Dryden. 
SWIFT, adj. [ypipr, Saxon.] 

1. Moving far in a fhort time; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 
rapid. 

Thou art fo far before, 

That fzuiftejl wing of recompence is flow 

To overtake thee. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs flay is numb. 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift- winged with defire to get a grave. Skakejpeare. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, and 
as fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron . xii. 8 . 

We imitate and pradlile to make fwifter motions than any 
out of other mufkets. Bacon. 

T o him with fwift afcent he up return’d. Milton. 

Things that move fo fwift as not to affe£l the fenfes di- 
ftin&ly, with feveral diuinguifhable diflances of their motion, 
and fo caufc not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per¬ 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would contrail from any fwift mo¬ 
tion. Ray, 

Thy ftumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafiis can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift fin’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 

While prefent, too fevere for human fight. 

Nor flaying longer than one fwift- wing’d night. Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the fwift - 
footed martin purfued him. Arbuthnot. 

There too my fon,-ah once my beft delight, 

Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope’s Odyjfey . 

Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope . 

2. Ready. 

Let every man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak. ja. i. 19. 

He made intricate fern ftraight, 

To mifchief fwift. Milton . 

Swift, n.f [from the quicknefs of their flight.] 

1. A bird like a fwallow ; a martinet. 

Swifts and (wallows have remarkably fhort leg?, and their 
toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derham. 

2. The current of a ftream. 

He can live in the ftrongeft fwifts of the water. JValton. 
Swi'ftly. adv. [from fwift. J Fleetly ; rapidly; nimbly ; with 
celerity; with velocity. 

Thefe movo fwiftly, and at great diflance; but then they 
require a medium well-difpofed, and their tranfmiflion is ea- 
fily flopped. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Pleas’d with the paflage, we Aide fwiftly on, 

And fee the dangers which we cannot fhun. 

In decent order they advance to light; 

Yet then too fwiftly fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too foon their everlafting flight. 

Swi'ftness. n.f [from fwft.] Speed; nimblenefs ; rapidity; 
quicknefs; velocity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars 
Be foon collected, and all thing thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakefp ears’s Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent fwiftnefs that which we run at; 

And lofe by over running. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Speed to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. Milton . 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe; 

Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe feent 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. 

To Swig. v. n. [ fwiga , Iflandick.] To drink by large draughts, 
To SWILL, v. a. [ppxljan, Saxon.] 

I. To drink luxurioufly and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar 
That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wafli, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 


Dryden. 
Prior. ^ 


Denham. 

Diyden. 
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The mo# common of thefe caufes are an hereditar^ r 
fition, jwilhng down great quantities of cold water„ r ‘ ^ 

. . cr / ]1 quors. 

Such is the poet, frefh in pay, ; uthnot °n Di (t , 

The third night’s profits of his play ; 

His morning draughts till noon can fwill 7 

Among his brethren of the quill. * « . 

2. To wafh ; to drench. vvjtfc 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. p/ , r 
With that a German oft has fwill’d his throat 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beftow’d 
The generous rummer. n, 

3* To inebriate. rnuptt 

I fhould be loth 

To meet the rudenefs and fwilPd infolence 

Of fuch late waflailers. «... 

He drinks a fwilling draught; and lin’d within * 
Will fupple in the bath his outward fkin. * jy. , 

Swill. n.f. [from the verb.] Drink, luxurioufly poured dowT 
Give fwine f\izh fwill as you have. jyp ort - ’ 

Thus as they fwim, in mutual fwill the talk lm% 

Reels faft from theme to theme. r 

SwiLLER. n.f [from fwill.] A luxurious drinker. 

To SWIM. v.n. Preterite fwam y fwom, otfwum. [rbimman 
Saxon \ fwemmen, Dutch.] * 

1. To float on the water; not to fink. 

I will fcarce think you have fwam in a gondola. Shakefpeare. 
We have fhips and boats for going underwater, and brook¬ 
ing of feas; alfo fwimming- girdles and fupporters. Bacon 
f 2. To move progreffively in the water by the motion of the 
limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry flood* 

And fwim to yonder point. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar, 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

The foldiers counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould fwim out and efcape. Alts xxvii. 42. 

The refl driven into the lake, where feeking to fave their 
lives by fwhnming , they were flain in coming to land by the 
Spanifh horfemen, or elfe in their fwhnming {hot by the har- 
quebufiers. Knolles. 

Animals fiuhn in the fame manner as they go, and need 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, then for 
progreflion upon the land. Brown’s Vulgar Brims, 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the fheep, 

The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 

H he flag fwims fafter than he ran before. Dijdat, 

Blue Triton gave the fignal from the fhore, 

The ready Nereids heard and fwam before. 

To fmooth the feas. Drydtn, 

3. To be conveyed by the ftream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thofe who would foon drown them, if they refufed to fwim 
down the popular ftream with them. King Charles » 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Drjdai, 

4. To glide along with a fmooth or dizzy motion. 

She with pretty and with fwimming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young fquire 
Would imitate. Shakefpeare, 

A hovering mift came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden, 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Priefts, altars, vidlims fwam before my fight! Smith. 

The fainting foul flood ready wing’d for flight, 

And o’er his eye-balls fiuum the fhades of night. Pop*' 

5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. , 

1 am taken with a grievous fwimming in my head, and fuc 
a mift before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor fee. Diy, 

6. To be floated. , 

When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the eart 
fwims in rain, and all nature wears a lowring countenance, 
withdraw myfelf from thefe uncomfortable feenes into the v 1 
fionary worlds of art. Addifon s Spe atj .• 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows fwinn Thowjon, 

7. To have abundance of any quality ; to flow in any thing. 

They now fwim in joy, 

Ere long to fwim at large, and laugh; for which . 
The world a world of tears muft weep. 

To Swim. v. a. To pafs by fwimming. 

Sometimes he thought to fwim the ftormy main, , 

By ftretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. , 

SwiMM. n.f. [fiom the verb.] The bladder of fifties y ' 
they are fupported in the water. . , 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, in c 
ing the fwim, and thereby transfufing the air out of on< U 
der into another, or difeharging it from them bot “ w ^ IiVl£R , 
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Swi'mmek. n.f. [from fwim.] 

r One who fwims. # . 

Birds find eafe in the depth of the air, as fwimmers do in a 
u Bacon. 


deep water. 


Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived for acpioii. Brown. 

Life is oft preferv’d 

By the bold fwhmner , in the fwift illapfe 

Of accident difaftrous. Thomfon. 

The iwhnmer is ft tu a ted in the fore legs of a horfe, above 
the knees, and upon the inftde, and almoft upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham : this part is with¬ 
out hair, and refembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier’s Did. 
Swi'mMINGLV. adv. [from fwimming.] Smoothly; without 
obftru&ion. A low word. 

John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope 
the caufe°goes on fwimmingly. Arbuthnot. 

SWINE, n.f. frpin, Saxon; fwyn, Dutch. It is probably the 
plural of iforne old word, and is now the fame in both num¬ 
bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ftupidity 

and naftinefs. 

O monftrous beaft ! how like a fwine he lies ! Shakefp. 
He will he fwine drunk; and in hisfleep he does little harm, 
fave to his bedcloaths. Snakefpeare* 

Who knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun ? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tafted, loft his upright ftiape, 

And downward fell into a groveling fwine. Milton. 

Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human fhape, 
and all below fwine, had it been murder to deftroy it ? Locke. 
How inftincSf varies in the grov’ling fwine. 

Compar’d, half reaf’ning elephant, with thine ! Pope. 
Swi'nebread. n.f. A kind of plant; truffles. Bailey. 

SwTneherd. n.f [ppm and ]:>yji&, Saxon.] A keeper of 
hogs. 

There fwineherd, that keepeth the hog. Puffer. 

The whole interview between Ulyfles and Eumeus has 
fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern fwineherds. Broome. 
Swi'nepipe. n.f. A bird of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 

To Swing, v. n. [ppingan, Saxon.] 

1. To wave too and fro hanging loofely. 

I tried if a pendulum would fwing fafter, or continue Swing¬ 
ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfu&ion of the air, 
than other wife. Boyle. 

If the cozchfwung but the lead: to one fide, fhe ufed to 
fliriek fo loud, that all concluded Ihe was overturned. Arbuthn. 
Jack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he fwings. Arb. 

When the fwinging figns your ears offend 
With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 

2 . To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

To Swing, v. a. preterite fwang, fwung. 

1. To make to play loofely on a firing. 

2. To whirl round in the air. 

His fword prepar’d 

He fivang about his head, and cut the winds. Shakefpeare . 

T ake bottles and fwing them : fill not the bottles full, but 
leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 

Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faftening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will fooncr grow cold. Brown. 

Swing thee in the air, then dafti thee down. 

To th’ hazard of thy brains and fhatter’d fides. Milton . 

3. To wave loofely. 

If one approach to dare his force. 

He fwings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. Dryden. 
Swing, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 

In catting of any thing, the arms, to make a greater fwing , 
are firft call backward. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Men ufe a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if anyone fhould "afk how he 
certainly knows that the two fucceffive fwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 

2. Aline on which any thing hangs loofe. 

3. Influence or power of a body put in motion: 

The ram that batters down the wall. 

For the great fwing and rudenefs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 
In this encyclopaedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we’re to obferve two circles, that, while we 
are daily carried about, and whirled on by th 0 fwing and rapt 
of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper" courfe in 
the (ober wheel of the other. Brown 

The defending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
mechanical account Carteftus pretends, namely, the ftron^ 
Jrving of the more folid globuli that overflow it. More 

4 - Umrfe; unreftrained liberty; abandonment to any motive. * 
Fa£ts unjuft 

Commit, even to the full ping of his luft. Chapman. 
Take thy fwing ; 

For not to take, is but the-felf-Lme thing. Dryden. 
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Let them all take their fwing 
To pillage the king, # 

And get a blue ribband inftead of a firing. Swift . 

e. Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the fwing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh, 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. Afcham’s Schoolrnajicr . 

Thefe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his 
lufts; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and with full fwing purfue his follies. Wood. 

Thofe that'are fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfelves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
ftand before the prevailing fiuing of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honefty but advantage. South. 

To SWINGE, v. a. [yyingan, Saxon.] 

1. To whip; to baftinade; topunifh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed : I thank you, you fwing’d 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
y 0ur ’s. Shakef Two Gent, of Verona. 

This very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 
The printer brought along with him a bundle of thofe pa¬ 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-cofFeehoufes, have 
fwinged off the Examiner. Swift . 

2. To move as a lafti. Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail, 

Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Milton . 

Swinge, n. f. [from the verb.] A fway ; a fvveep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 

The fhallow water doth her force infringe. 

And renders vain her tail’s impetiiotts fwirige. Waller. 

Swi'ngebuckler. n.f [fwnge and buckler.] A bully; a 
man who pretends to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch fwingebucklers in all the inns of court 
again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Swi'nger. n f [from fwing.] He who fwings ; a hurler. 

Swinging, adj. [from fivinge.] Great; huge. A low word. 
The countryman feeing the lion difarmed, with a jwinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L’Ef<ange. 

A good jwinging fum of John’s readieft cafh went towards 
building; of Hocus’s countrvhoufe. Arbuthnot . 

Swi'ngingly. adv [from Jwinging.] Vaftly; greatly. 

Henceforward he’ll print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And, if fwearing can do’t, {hall be fwingingly maul’d. Swift . 

To Swi'ngle. v. nd [from fwing.] 

1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 

2. To fwing in pleafure. 

Swi'nish. adj. [from fwine.] Befitting fwine; rcfembling 
fwine; grofs; brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with fwinifli phrafe 
Soil our addition. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Swinijh gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous feaft: 

But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crams and blafphemes his feeder, Milton. 

To Swink. v. n. [ ppincan, Saxon. J To labour ; to toil ; to 
drudge. Obfolete. 

Riches, renown, and principality, 

For which men j'wink and fweat inceflantly. Fairy Sfueen. 

For they do fwink and fweat to feed the other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Hub.Pale. 

To Swink. v. a. To overlabour. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat. Milton . 

Swink. n.f [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? Spenfer , 

I hou’s but a lazy loorde, 

And rekes much of thy fwinke. Spenfer. 

Switch, n. f A fmall flexible twig. 

fetch me a dozen crabtree ftaves, and ftrong ones; thefe 
are but fiintches. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

When a circle ’bout the wrift 
Is made by beadle exorcift, 

I he body feels the fpur and fwitch. Hudibras. ^ 

t Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with fomething 
like a thread ; in her other hand Ihe holds a fwitch. Addifon. 

1 o Switch, v. a. [from the noun ] To lafh ; to jerk. 

Lay thy bridle’s weight 

Moft of thy left fide; thy right horfe then fw it chi nr, all thy 
throat 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 

c T / r Chapman’s Iliad. 

^ w 1 vel. n.f. Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 
round in it. 
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Swo'bber. n.f [See Swabber.] 

1. A iweepet of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown george with loufy jwobbers fed. Dryden. 

2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whiff. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whift and jwobbers: playing 
now and then a fober game at whift for paftinte, it might be 
pardoned 3 but he could not digeft thofe wicked jwobbers. Swift. 

Swoln^* P art i c *P^ e p3.fliv e of jwell . 

Unto his aid fhe haftily did draw 
Her dreadful beaft, who, J'woln with blood of late. 

Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. F. £hc. 

When thus the gather’d {forms of wretched Jove 
In my juuoln bofom with long war had ffrove, 

At length they broke their bounds : at length their force 
Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfe ; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waftc, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. Piior. 

Whereas at Hrft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

Swom. The preterite of fwim. 

I fworn with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. . Dryden. 

To Swoon, v. n. [aypunan, Saxon.] To fuffer a fufpenlion 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint. 

So play the foolifh throngs with one that fwoons ; 

Come all to help him, and fo flop the air 
By which he fhould revive. Shakefpeare. 

If thou ftand’ft not i’ th’ {fate of hanging, or of fome death 
more long in fpectatorflfip, and cruder in fullering, behold 
now prefently, and Jwoon for what’s to come upon thee. Sbak. 

We fee the great and fudden effedf of fmells in fetching 
men again, when they fiuoon. Bacon. 

The moft in years Jwoon d firft away for pain 3 
, Then, fcarce recover’d, fpoke. Dryden. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

That he could fiuoon when fhe was Tick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 
On black-ey’d Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 

There appeared fuch an eclfacy in his adfion, that he fcemed 
ready to fwson away in the furprize of joy. Tatler. 

Swoon, n.f. [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting fit. 

To Swoop, v. a. [Ifuppofe formed from the found.] 

1, To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whofe 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eafe j'woop up an 
elephant as our kites do a moufe. IVilkins. 

This mould’ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 

And now at laft you came to fwoop it all. Dryden. 

2. To prey upon; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which fwoops it in with the common 
grafs. Glanv. Scepf 

Swoop, n.f [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 
quarry. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all ? What, all ? O hellkitc! all! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell Jwoop ? Sbakef. Macbeth. 

The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a fwoop. L'EJlrange. 

To Swop. v.a. [Of uncertain derivation.] To change; to 
exchange one thing for another. A low word. 

& When I drove a thruft home, he put it by. 

And cried, as in derifion, fpare the {tripling; 

Oh that infulting word ! I would have fwopp'd 
Youth lor old age, and all my life behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden's Chomenes. 
SWORD, n.f. [rpeopt>, Saxon ; fweerd , Dutch.] 

1. A weapon ufed either in cutting or thrufting; the ulual 

weapon of fights hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the fworcl is out 
That muft deftroy thee. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

• Each man took his fword* and flew all the males. Gen. 

Eurvalus is the only peer that is described with a fvjord^ 
which he gives to Ulvfies to repair his injury. Broome. 

2. Deftru&ion by war. 

The [word without, and terrour within. Deut. xxxu. 25. 

3. Vengeance of jufticc. 

4. Emblem of authority. 

This I, her fword bearer, do carry. 

For civil deed and military. Hudilras. 

, Swc/rded. adj. [from fword.] Girt with a fword. 

The Jworded feraphim 

Arefeen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’J. Milton. 
Swo'rder. n.f [from fword.] A cut-throat; a foldier. In 
contempt. 

A Roman fivorder and banditto flave 
Murther’d fweet Tullv. Shale/. Henry VI. 
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Ccfefar will 

Unflate his happinefs, and be flag’d to th’{hew 
Againft a fivorder. SJ l r 

Swo'rofish. nf A fiflr with a long (harp bone iffuinff^ 
his head. 

A fwcrdfijh fmall him from the reft did funder- 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under. 

His wide abyfs him forced forth to fpew. fo , r 

Malpighi obferved the middle of the optick nerve of'th' 
fivordfi/h to be a large membrane, folded, according to its 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Derham's Phyfico-Tbcol 
Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far, 

That, like the fwordfijh in the whale, they fought- 
The combat only feem’d a civil war, 

’Till through their bowels we our pail'age wrought. Br\d 

Swo'rdgrass. n.f. A kind of fedge; glader. 6 f 

Swo'rdknot. n. f [ fword and knot.] Ribband tied to Z 
hilt of the fword. 

Wigs with wigs, fwordkncts with fwordkvots ftrive, 
Beaus bani{h beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pu e 

Swo'rdlaw. n.f. Violence; the iaw by which all i$yielded 
to the ftronger. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreflion, and fwordlaw, 

\ Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Milton. 

Swc/rdman. n.f. [jword and man.] Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moft iinewy fword- 
men. Sbak All's well that ends well. 

At Lecca’s houfe, 

Among your fwordmen , where fo many affociates 
Both of thy mifehief and thy madnefs met. Ben. Johnfon. 
Eftex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the fwordmen. Clarendon. 

Swo'rdplayer. n.f [ fword and play.] Gladiator; fencer; 
one who exhibits in publick his {kill at the weapons by light¬ 
ing prizes, • • 

Thefe they called J'wordplayers , and this fpeclacle a fword- 
fight. Hahwill on Providence. 

Swore. The preterite of fwear. 

How foon unfay 

What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. Milton; 

Sworn. The participle paflive of fwear. 

What does elfe want credit, come to me, 

And I’ll be fworn ’tis true: Shakefpeare. 

I am jworn brother, fweet, 

To grim neceflity; and he and I 
Will keep a league’till death. Sbak. Richard II. 

They that are mad againft me, are fworn againft me. Pf. 
He refufed not the civil offer of a pharilee, though his fworn 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thofe who fought his 
ruin. Calamy s Rertnons. 

To fhelter innocence. 

The nation all eleds fome patron-knight, 

Sivorn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name. Granville. 

Swum. Preterite and participle paflive of fwim. 

Air, water, earth. 

By fowl, filh, beaft, was flown, was fwum , was walk d 
Frequent. Miltons Paradije Lcjt. 

Swung. Preterite and participle paflive of Jwing. 

Her hand within her hair (he wound, . 

Swung Ter to earth, and dragg’d her on the ground. AaaiJ. 

Syb. adj. [Properly fib, pb, Saxon.] Related by biood. e 
Scottilh dialect ftill retains it. 

If what my grandnre to me faid be true, , . 

Siker I am very Jyb to you. Spenfer s raj ora :• 

Sy'camine. } J. A nee; 

Sycamore. 3 J • r 1 • it 

Sycamore is our acer majus , one of the kinds of ffl a P es ’ 
is a quick grower. Mortimer's Husbandry 

Under the grove of fycamore ^ 

I faw your fon. Shakefp. Romeo and JuM. 

If ye had faith as a grain of muftard-leed, ye ^ 

Unto this fycamine- tree, be thou plucked up, and it 
, JJ ’ Lu. xvii. 0. 

obey you. , ( r .^ 

1 was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatnere J) 

£ . r r Amos vii. 14 - 

more fruit. # , e J r j n lt 

Go to yonder fycamore- tree, and hide your botte 

under its hollow root. ™ 01071 1 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread; T) r Jen. 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over hea . 

SY'COPHANT. n.f. [nxo<pav1vs ; fycopfanta, Latin. J 

terer; a parafite. . l;, n a- 

Accufing fycophantsy of all men, did beft ort y jj 

ture; but therefore not feemin gfyeepbants, hec J u . e un to 
they faid, they could bring any new or doubt u . aS 

him, but fuch as already he had been apt to ccterm > ^ 
they came but as proofs of his wifdorn, ^, a , anv nofli* 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his nun a fodnty 
bility of event. 2 

Men 
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Men know themfelves void of thofe qualities which the 
impudent fycopbant , at the fame time, both aferibes to them, 
and in his fleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 

To Sy'cophant. v. n. [truxolpavliu ; from the noun.] I o 
plav the fycophant. A low bad word. 

Hi sjycopbanting arts being detedled, that game is not to be 
played the fecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetting 
up again. Government of the Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick. adj. [fromfycopbant.] Flattering; parali¬ 
tica!. 

To Sy'coph antis e. v. n. [<rvxb(pzijlc>ios ; from fycopbant.] To 
play the flatterer. D'ttt. 

Sylla'bical. adj. [from fyllable.] Relating to fyllables; con- 
fifting of fyllables. 

Sylla'bically. adv. [fromfyllabical.] In a fyllabical manner. 
Sylla'bick. adj. [fyllabique , French ; from fyllable.] Relating 
• to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE, n.f [<rvX\cc£id ; fyllabe , French.] 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard 

Each fyllable that breath made up between them. Sbakefp. 
There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con¬ 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo¬ 
dify and diferiminate the voice without appearing to difeon- 
tinue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 

Abraham, Job, and the reft that lived before any fyllable of 

the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as we 
do in every aftion not commanded ? Hooker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. Sbakef Macbeth. 

H.j hath 'told fo many melancholy ftories, without one fyl- 
^lahjeoi truth, th..; he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift. 
To Syllable, v. a. [from the noun.] To utter; to pro¬ 
nounce; to articulate. Not in ufe. 

Airy tongues that fyllable mens names 
On Lu J? and Lores, and defart wilderhefles. Milton. 
Syllabub; n.f. [Rightly Sillabub, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. 1 

No fy!!chubs made at the milking pail. 

But what aie compos d .of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 
'Vo lines would exprefs. all they fay in two pages: ’tis 
nothing but whipt fyllabub and froth, without any folidity. 

c , ’ Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

oy ll a buS. n.f. [ifyAXaCoV] An abftraft; a compendium 
containing the heads of a difeourfe. 

SYLLOGuSM. n.J. [(tuAAo^ktAoY ; fyllogifme , French,] An 
argument compofedof three propofitions: as, every man thinks', 
retcr is a man , therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece of rhetorick is a fufficient argument of 
logtek, an apologue of iEfop beyond a fyllogifm in Barbara. 

t,ti . , Brown's PAgar Err ours. 

yj'.Ri a miraculous thing fhould we count it, if the flint 
anu tne ftceJ, inftead of a few fparks, fhould chance to knock 
out definitions zn&fyllogifms? Bentley. 

bYLLOGi STiCAL. ) adj. [(ruAAoyinkoff ; from [yllmfmh Re- 

''Ty\lo?f& lCFi ' tain,ng t0 a PPgtfn 5 confifting of a 

WC VTofe fuhjecl and predicate, and copula, and 
p_opv){itr.::) S and fyllpgijhcal connexions in their reafoning, 

n ° r C ma , tte [ ’ but t,1C ilUire bufincrs is ^ the fame 
Sl nt picLnt Wlth them > without deducing one thing from 

wh ;. ,U :" h T41C 7 ms P ro P°fitipns may be complex, yet 
f..;,;," ^-^pofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 

finefth 1 15 P r °P crl > odled a Ample fvllogifm 

it; C C t' PleX,0n doCS not belon S to tbe fmifiick form of 

AL1V ; aJP - 

'&ft n rr,lP. OT fli fir v and tllCn hc is ablet0 prove fyllozilii. 
to no n^d rf^ 08 C ° meS aftCr WW 8*» wh ™ a man 


T “SnfH|r French; ^Xo^ £ ,,/1o 

Logick is, in efteft, an art of Jyllogizin'r r> , 

Y!d mi U 7 d h° tran f; m lo S ick i"‘o a kkd of 

SIX Woody; ihady; reht ^ 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm 
Afyba, .tore! and as the ranksafeend/ ’ 

• ..,.e above fhade, a woody theatre 
Of ftateheft view. Paradife LoJ} _ 
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Eternal greens the mofty margin grace. 

Watch’d by the fylvan genius of the place. Pope. 

Sy'lvan. n.f. [fylvabiy French.] A wood-god, or fatyr. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And (hadows brown, that fylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide; 

To lawlefs fylvans all accefs deny'd. Pope. 

SY / MBOL. n.f [ fymbole , French; crCpaCoXov ; fymbolum , 
Latin. ] 

1. An abftraft ; a compendium; a comprehenfive form. 
Beginning with the fymbol of our faith, upon that the au¬ 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 

2 . A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomething: elfe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was th 0fymbol of friendfhip ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of 
no duration. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Words are the figns and fymbols of things ; and as, in ac¬ 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo words and 
names pais tor things themfelves. South's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt fymbols of 
eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they feem to perifh every night, they renew themfelves every 
morning. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Symbolical, adj. [_ fymbolique , French; <rvpQoXiv.o <;; from 
fymbol.] Representative; typical; exprefling by figns. 

By tins incroachment idolatry fir ft crept in, men convert- 
mg the fymbolical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
ftance and thing itfelf. Brown ^ 

1 he {acrament is a reprefentation of Chrift’s death, by fuch 
fymbolical aftions as himfelf appointed. Taylor. 

Symbolically, adv. [from fymbolical.] Typically; by re¬ 
prefentation. J J 

This diftindion of animals was hieroglyphical, in the in- 
warc fenfe implying an abftinence from certain vice's, fymbol''- 
cahy intimated from the nature of thofe animals. Brown 
ltjymbohcally teaches our duty, and promotes charity by a 
real iignature and a fenfible fermon. Taxi' - 

Symboliza'tion. n.f. [from fymhlize.-] The a8 of fynX- 
iizing ; reprefentation ; refemblance. J 

f ,„T i T- hi .r S r' iphiCal / y ? bo,S of Scri P tur ^ excellently in¬ 
tended in the fpecies of th.ngs facrificed in the dreams ofPha- 

• raoh ’ aie °f tei, ttnies racked beyond their fymboHzatiims. 

To Symbol,^, v. n. [fymboiifer, XyXffXXjyfffro 

Jualitfr" S m C0mm0n Wkh another b r reprefentative 

tha?^ king f fi I'‘"I u in>fe,f in many things with 

that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with the T r tle r f 
this foundation. cne tltIe 

The pleafingof co]om fmhUztth with the njeafin^ Xf' 

star ■ i “""—v--4&Sis 

Ariffotlc and the fchools have 
being jyrr.holvzing elements, in the quality of 3 " f walcr ’ 
eafily tranfnmtable 'into one Zo^er^ 1 ^ ° f moiflur % arc 
1 hey both Jymbolize in this that flip,, , Boyle. 

themfelves through multiplying e-laftbs! 7 to look upon 

f affededly fymboiized in carelefs mirth 7 f , Mow el. 
the libertines, to circumvent libertinifm. ™ th 

i, SEfiC.* » with 

u j£rr* t ° "i mmCjtz. 

Some fymhlize the fame from the myftery of its colours. 

Symme'trian. n.f rfmm Y frozen s Vulgar Err ours. 
dious of Proportion. [fr ° m fymmetr yl eminently X: 

, wo“idaho e w WaSath ° U8ht l0n ^ r tha " exaa f ymnetr l ans 

Symmetrical, adj. [from fxmnrtr,* 1 p • Sidney. 

parts well adapted to each other. 10 P 0f tionate; having 

Symmr'trist. n.f [fromfymmetry.] One verv ft.L' 

obfervant of proportion. J J ver Y “Uflious or 

Some exa &f ym met r ij s have been blamc , f 

SYMMETRY, n.f [fymmetrie French^™’* Jrchit ‘^'k 
Adaptation of parts to each othef- nro 5 and 
agreement of one part to another. * ^ P ort ion; harmony - 

She by whofe lines proportion fhould be 
Examin’d meafure of all fymmetry, 7 

yj hom had tliat ancient feen wli tti, . 

Of harmony, he would at next have^aid ^ maJC 

I hat harmony was fhe. dld 

A powY *keten° f hCr Parts is { °^ ^ 

pow r, hke that of harmony m.f oun d. 


25 z 
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S Y M 

Synimetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
difcernment of reaion, not the objedf of fenfe. More. 

Nor were they only animated by him, but their meafure 
and fymnetry were owing to him. Dry den. 

Symp atheFtica-l. \adj. -[ jympathetique, Fr. from fympathy.] 
Sympathe'tick. 3 Having mutual fenfation ; being afte&ed 
either by what happens to the other; feeling in confequence of 
what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the grofs miftalces, in the cure of 
■difeafes, not only from the laft medicine and fynrpatbetick re¬ 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 

To confer at the difiance of the Indies by fympathetick con¬ 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times as to us in a literary 
correfpondence. Glemv. Scepf 

To you our author makes her fofi requeft. 

Who (peak the kindeft, and who write the beft: 

Your fympathetick hearts fhe hopes to move, 

From tender friendship and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of fenfibie qualities are not inherent in the in¬ 
animate bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and jympathetical and vital paflrons produced within 
ourfelves. . Bentley. 

Sympathf/tically. adv. [from fympathetick.'] With fym¬ 
pathy ; in confequence of fympathy. 

To Sympathize, v.n. [ fympatfer, French ; from fympathy.] 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano¬ 
ther feels ; to feel mutually. 

The men fympatlnze with the maftiffs in robuftious and 
rough coming on. Shakejpeare. 

The thing of courage. 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize. Shakefp. 

Nature, in awe to him. 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. Mi bon. 

Green is a pleating colour, from a blue and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two colours 
which fympatbize. Dryden's Dufrejhoy. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himfelf: 
he fympathizes, and is concerned for them. 1 Locke » 

Their countrymen were particular!)'’ attentive to all their 
Rory, and fympathized with their heroes in all their adven¬ 
tures. Addijons Spectator. 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and fympatbize more heartily than they. 

Collier on Kindncfs. 

SY'MPATHY. n.f [fympathie, French; tr'jyzrdSsix.] Fel¬ 
lowfeeling ; mutual fenfibility; the quality of being affedted 
by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleflings to my foul, 

If fympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakefp. H. VI. 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there’s 
. fympathy: you are merry, fo am I; ha ! ha! then there’s 
more fympathy : you love lack, and lo do I; would you delire 
better fympathy ?' Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

But what it is, 

The action of my life is like it, which I’ll keep. 

If but for fympathy. Sbakef. Cymbeline. 

If there was a fympathy in choice, 

War, death, or ficknels did lay liege to it. Shakefpeare. 

I ftarted bark; 

It ftarted back: but pleas’d I foon return’d; 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy and love. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

They faw, but other fight inftead, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell. 

And horrid Jympathy. Adit ton. 

Or fympathy, or fome connat’ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diltance to unite, 

With fecret amity, things of like kind, 

By fecreteft conveyance. Mi it. Paradife Lojl. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alio tender and companion ate : it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind ; for every man would 
be a diffina fpecies to himfelf, were there no fympathy among 
individuals. South s Set mens. 

Can kindnefs to dc-fert, like your s, be ftrange ? 

Kindnefs by fecret Jympathy is ty’d ; 

For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. . Drydcn. 

There are fuch affociations made in the minds of rrioft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of th o fympathics and an¬ 
tipathies obfervable in them. # Locke. 

SymphoNious. adj. [from fymphony.] Harmonious; agree¬ 
ing in found. 

Up he rode. 

Follow’d with acclamation and the found 

Symphonious of ten choufand harps, that tun’d 

Angelick harmonies. Miliw* 


SIN 

SY'MPHONY. n. f. [ fymphonie , French ; <ruv and (pwf.] 

cert of inftruments; harmony of mingled founds. ■ 

A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where it was 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers de* 
termines the comelieft proportion between breadths * and 
heights, reducing fymmetry to fymphony, and the harmony of 
found to a kind of harmony in fight. jpj ti 

Speak ye who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral fymphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Lot} 

The trumpets found, *' * 

And warlike fymphony is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their way; 

The great earl-marfhai orders their array. Dryden 

Sy'mphysis. n.f. [<ruv and (pvu .] 

Sympbyfs , in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young children are diftindl, but after fome 
years unite and consolidate into one bone. Wfernan. 

Sympo'siack. adj. [ fympojiaque, French; (y'opnsooiuyj;. J Re¬ 
lating to merry makings ; happening where company is drink¬ 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 
only mean in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of fympofack meetings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 

In fome of thofe fymprftack deputations amengft my ac¬ 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de¬ 
pended upon fcientifick principles. Arbuthm. 

SY'MPTOM. n.f. [fymptome, French; <r'jp.oAupoc.] 

1. Something that happens concurrently with fomething elfe, 
not as the original caufe, nor as the neceffary or conilant 
effedf. 

2. A fign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are palled* and now, like the fide 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good fymptems. Swift. 
SyMPTOMa'tical. } adj. [fymptomatique, French ; from fpip- 
Symptoma'tick. S tonu] Happening concurrently, or oc¬ 
casionally. 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecoiidary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is faid to be fymptcmatical , becaufe it arifes from pain 
onlv; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
direft means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafm the fwelliug was difeufled; 
and the fever, then appearing but fymptomatical, leflened as the 
heat and pain mitigated. Wifmans Surgery. 

Symptomatically, adv. [from fymptomatical.] In dena¬ 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fometimes critically, 
fometimes fymptomatically. . iVifemth, 

Synagc/'gical. adj. [from fynagogue.] Pertaining to a fyna- 
gogue. 

SYNAGOGUE, n.f [ fynagogue, Fre.nch; cvmyuyn.] An 
affembly of the Jews to worfhip. 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fynagogue. Shakefp. 
As his cuftom was, he went into the fynagogue on the fab- 

bath. . Go M- 

Synale'pha. 7 i. f. [ <rvvccXoi(pvi. ] A contradlion or exci- 

fion of a fyllable in a Latin verfe, by joining together two 
vowels in the fcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, 

•j if Bciilty* 

ill ego. . r 

Vimil, though fmooth, is far from tiffe&mg it: he fre¬ 
quently ufes fynalepha's, and concludes his fenle in the na^cHe 

of his verfe. „ . r Vl 

Synarthrosis, n f. [ruv and aaS^ow.] A dole conjun i 

of two bones. . o; • 

There is a confpicuous motion where the conjunction •> 
called diartbrofis, as in the elbow j an obfeure one, where t e 
coniundlion is called jynarthrefs, as in the joining o t ie 
pus to the metacarpus. % , Wjenum's Surges 

Synchondro'sis n.f [<ru\» and , . 

Synchondrofts is an union by grift 1 us of the ffernon^^^ 

Synchro'nical. adj. [<rv and Happening together 

at the fame time. , . , • fo t he 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed ^ 

left ventricle of the heart, the fyflole and diaffo.c o • . 

and lungs being far from grubromcaL ConaaK » X of 

Synchronism, n.f [ <rw and J M>ncu 

events happening at the fame time. jyjo- 

Thc coherence and fynchrorufm. or all the parts ^ 

faical chronology, after the Flood, beais a mol. reg. 
mony to the truth of his hiftory. ; n(r at the 

Synchronous, adj. (V>v and X ^.] Happening 

fame time. The 



SY-N 

slfkVfj. \fy««pt, French; rvyVMi.} 

*’ attending gunfhot wonnds are 

XontrTaionVf atord by. euttin&off'fBrt. 

2 . Contracts om fyncol>e.] Contraaor of words. 

S '' N To outfhbiall the modern^^ and thorough^ con 
tcnt% Fnglifb readers, I inten to pubhfh a 

Fre " ch; ru ' # *l& 

To judge ; to pars judgement on ; to confute. An unufual 

W °Ariftotle undertook to cenfurc and fynijeate his mafter and 
,11 law makers before him. HokiwUl m Providence. 

s/hdkome. »./. Concurrent aflaon i concur- 

re Ali things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 
of caufes, “every lingle motion owns a dependence on fuch a 
findrofhe of prerequired motors. Glanvdle s ScefJ. 

cys’E'CDOCHE. n.f. [fynccdothe, French; cuKxdW] A 
S figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole for 

^Becaufe they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts therelore the 
whole work is attributed to them by n jynecdocbe-, that is, they 
do in this manner the work for which God ordained them. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Synecdo'chical. adj. [from fynecdoche.] Expreffed by a fy- 
necdoche; implying a lynecdoche. . . , n 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and Ihew 
you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in fynccdochical 
bodies, fee their earthen cottages moulder away to duff, thofe 
miferable perfons, by the lofs of one limb after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfelves, and living to fee tnem.elves 
dead and buried by piecemeal Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Synneuro'sis. n.f [<ruv and veu^ov.] 

Synnetirofs is when the connexion is made by a ligament. 
Of this in fymphyfis we find inftances, in the connexion of the 
offa pubis together, efpecially in women, by a ligamentous 
fubftance. In articulations it is either round* as that Which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibiae. 

Wifemans Surgery. 

SYNOD, n.f. [fynode, French; cr&rotf© 3 .] 
j. An affembly, particularly of eccleiiafticks. A provincial 
jynod is commonly ufed, and a general council. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly fynod about thy particular 
profperity. _ Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

Since the mortal and inteftine jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us. 

It hath in folemn Jynod been decreed, 

T’ admit no trafffck to our adverfe towns. Shakefpeare. 
The opinion Was not only condemned by the fynod, but im¬ 
puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs-. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 

Synod of gods ! and, like to what ye are, 

Great things refolv’d. ATutons Paradije Loft, 

Let us call to Jynod all the bled. 

Through heav’n’s wide bounds. Milton. 

The fecond council of Nice he faith T moft irreverently call 
that wife fynod, upon which he falls into a very tragical ex¬ 
clamation, that 1 fhould dare to reffedl fo much difhonour on 
a council. Stilling feet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright fynod of the powers above. 

On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow. Dryden. 

2 . Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe’er love’s native hours are fet. 

Whatever ftarry fynod met, 

’Tis in the mercy of her eye, 

If poor love fhall live or die. CrafiaiVi 

Their planetary motions 'and afpedts 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. Milton . 

As the planets and liars have, according to aftrologers, in 
their great Jynods, or conjunctions, much more powerful in¬ 
fluences on the air than are aferibed to one or two of them out 
of that afpeCt; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
fcattered among the Writings of feveral authors, were in- 
conffderable, When they come to be laid together, may of¬ 
tentimes prove highly ufeful to phyffology in their conjunc- 
tionSi Boyle ; 


■ adj. [ fynodique , F rench; from fyned. ] 


SyNodal. 

Syno'dical. 

T Relatin'* to a fynod ; tranfadted m a fynod. 

St. Adianaffus writes a fynodical epiftle to thofe of Antioci. 1 , 
to compofe the differences among them upon the ordination 

of Paulinus. . b Jf: ar ‘£f eet ; 

2. [Synodique, French.] Reckoned from one conjunction with 

the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to us are 
the meafures of day and year ; and th ofynodlck revolution of 
the moon meafures the month. Holder . 

The moon makes its fynodical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

Locke s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

Syndic ally. adv. [from fynodical.] By the authority of a 

fynod or publick affembly. 77 

It fhall be needful for thofe churches fynodically to determine 

fomething in thofe points. / ^ a fjf der f on f 

SynoNyma. n.f. [Latin; <rvv^oq.] Names which ffgnify 

the fame thing. r 

To SynoNomise. v. a. [from fynonyma.] i o expreis the lame 

thing in different words. „ r „ . 

This word fortis we may fynbnymife arter all theie falnions, 
ftout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepid. ^ Camden's Remains. 

Synonymo'us. adj. [fynonyme, Fr. (rvvHv[j.o;.] Expreffmgthe 

fame thing by different words. . < 

Thefe words conftft of two propofftions which are not dif- 
tin£l in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufty expreffed ; 
for wifdom and underftanding are fynonymous words here. Tillot. 
Fortune is but a fynonytnous word for nature and neceffity. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called fyneny- 
mous words. ■ Watts's Logick. 

SynoNymy. n.f [<ruvwvu/Aa.] The quality of expreffing by 
different words the fame thing. 

SYNO'PSIS. n.f. [o-uyoj/if.] A general view; all the parts 
brought under one view. 

Syno'ptical. adj. [from fynopfs.] Affording a view of many 
parts at once. 

We have colleCled fo many fyrioptical tables, calculated 
for his monthly ufe. Evelyns s Kalcndar. 

Syntactical, adj. [from fyntaxis , Latin.] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conftruction of fpeech, 

SyNtAX. I r r f r i 
c / r a. . [awrayit;. I 
Synta'xis. S j l 

1. A fyftem; a number of things joined together. 

They owe no other dependance to the firft than what is 
common to the whole fyntax of beings. Glanvule. 

2. That part of Grammar which teaches the conftruClion of 
words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
Grammar and fyntax. Swift. 

SyNthE'sis. n. f [ <rvVS-£crt?.] The acl of joining, opppfed to 
annlyfis. 

1 he /ynthefs confffts in affuming the caufes difeovered and 
eftablifhed as principles, and by them explaining the pheno¬ 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 

Newton's Oplicks . 

Synthe'tick. adj. g-uvSttixoY] Conjoining ; compounding; 
forming compofftion. 

Syntbctick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft iimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by 
degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofftion. 

Watts' s I^ogick. 

Sy'Phon. n.f. [This fhould be written ftphon ; A 

tube; a pipe. 

Take your glafs, fyphom, or crane, and draw it off from 
its laft fasces into fmall bottles. Mortimer . 

Sy'ringe. n.f [c’j^^g.] A pipe through which any liquour 
is fquirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vaiory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out by the arteries through the 
whole body as a fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
fame artifice. ^v e 

To Sy'ringe. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i« To fpout by a fyringe. 

A flux of blood from the nofe, mouth* and eye was ftopt by 
the fyringing. up of oxycrate. Wifemans Surgery. 

2. To waffi with a fyringe. 

Sy'Ringotom v. n.f [<r^iT?andTCTca».] The aft or pra&ice 
ot cutting fiftulas or hollow fores* 

SX/RTIS. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SYS 

Si'RTlS. 11. f. [Latin.] Aquickfand; a bog. 

cv 4 nl gy ^ 5 neither fea, nor good dry land. Milton. 

S \ lLiVL «•/ [fi/kmc, b r. (rv^riixoc ..] 

1. ^Any complcxure or combination of many things ading toge- 

2. A fcheme which reduces many things to regular dependence 
or co-opcratioh. 

3. A fcheme which unites many things in order. 

Ai 1 i ode bi ings morality into fyjiem , by treating of happinefs 
under heads, and ranges it in dalles according to its different 
objects, diftinguifhing virtues into their feveral kinds which 
had not been handled fyftematically before. Baker. 

1 he -belt way to learn any fcience is to begin with a regu- 
lar fyftcm, or a fhort and plain fcheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a narrow compafs. Watts . 

Systematical, adj. [ JyJlanaiique, Fr. <rur*i/*aTJxoff ; from 
JyjUrn.] Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 

It will oe neceffary, in a difeourfe about the formation of 


SYS 

the world, to give you a brief account of fome of n 
principal an d fy/lematical phenomena that occurin i d 0,0,1 
Now we deal much in effays, and unr^c . , Bentle b 

fyfematical learning; whereas our fathers had aTuft 7 i defpife 
regularity and fyftems. a Val ”e for 

S TW TICALLY - ^ In formof 3 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of effav • 
parifon of that of writing fyftematically. ' * ln 

Ariftotle brings morality into fyftem, and ranges \<f' 
daffes according to its different objeds, diftinjruifhln nt0 

ssr ‘ttss 

Sy'stole. n.f [fyftole, Fr. o-uroAn'.] Bakct ' 

1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

The fyjiole refembles the forcible bending ofafnrinn- , 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fite 

2 * labif^ F renCh '' 1 ^ Graimmar5 the ftor tening of a long fy]! 







T. 


TAB 

T A confonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the d ; but before an 1, when 
followed fcy a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
3 feure s: as, nation, falvation , except when/ 
precedes t: as, Chrijlian, quejlion. 

Ta'bby. n.f [ tabi , tabino, Italian; tabis, French.] A kind 
of waved filk. 

Brocades, and tables , and gaufes. Swift. 

Ta'bby. adj % Brinded; brindled; varied with different co¬ 
lours. 

A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. Addifon. 

On her tabby rival’s face. 

She deep will mark her new difgrace. Prior. 

Tabefa'ction. n.f. [tabefacio, Latin.] The ad of wafting 
away. 

To Ta'befy. v. n. [ tabefacio , Latin.] Towafte; to be ex¬ 
tenuated by difeafe. In the following example it is impro¬ 
perly a verb aCtive. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefes 
the body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Tabard. \n.f. [taberda , low Latin; tabard, Fr.] Along 
Ta'berd. f gown; a herald’s coat. 

Ta'berder. n.f. [from tabord.] One who wears a long 
gown. 

Ta'bernacle. n.f. [ tabernacle , Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 

1. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 

They fudden rear’d 
Cosleftial tabernacles, where they flept 
Fann’d with cool winds. Milton's Par. Lojly b. v. 

2. A facred place; a place of worfhip. 

The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to muftek : his works, though confecrated 
to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Addifon's Speft. N°. 405. 
To Ta'bernacli. v. 11. [from the noun.] To enfhrine; to 
houfe. 

The word was made flefh, and tabernacled amongft us, 
and we beheld his gloiy. John i. 14. 

TA'BID. adj. [t abide, Fr .tabidus, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe; 
confumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft reftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ta'bidness. n.f [from tabid.] Confumptivenefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing wafted by difeafe. 

La'blature. n. f. [from table.] Painting on walls or ceilings, 
TA'BLE. n. f. [table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] 

I. Any flat or level furface. 

Upon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 

°a P iar .^ ,e ‘ Sandy Si 

2. A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakespeare. 
Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feek, let 
me for ever be your table fport. Shakefpeare. 

Children at a table never afked for any thing, but content- 
edly took what was given them. Locke on Education. 

1 his Ihuts them out from all table converfation, and the 
molt agreeable intercourfes. Addijon's Spectator 

Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 
Irom other apples, yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer 

The nymph the table fpread, * 

Ambrofial cates, with ne&ar, rofy red. p oj)e 

3 - The perfons fitting at table, or partaking of entertainment/ 
Give me fome wine, fill full, 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole tail,. Shakefpeare. 
4 - The fare or entertainment itfelf: as, he heps a good t & e . 

5 ’°raved 3 furfece ° n whlch an y thin g is written or en- 

He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 

, Hooker , b. iii. 

I was pretty, though a plague, 


TAB 

To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our hearts table. Shakefpeare* 

All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we (hall written find. Davies. 

I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A moft detefted aCt of gratitude : 

Ev’n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow. Dry den. 

There are books extant which the atheift muff allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon ; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in .a much plainer and more 
terrible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon 
the wall. Bentley s Sei mans . 

Among the Romans, the judge or prsetor granted admini- 
ftration, not only according to the tables of the teftament, 
but even contrary to thofe tables. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called into fucceflion 
of their parents that were in the parent’s power. Ayliffe. 

6 . [ Tableau, Fr.] A pi&ure, or any thing that exhibits a view 
of any thing. 

I never lov’d myfelf. 

Till now, infixed, I beheld xnyfelf 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefpeare. 

His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he had rather 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
poor peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Addif 

7. An index; a collection of heads ; a catalogue; a fyllabus. 

It might feem imoertinent to have added a table to a book 
of fo fmall a volum^, and which feems to be itfelf but a ta¬ 
ble: but it may prove advantagious at once to learn the whole 
culture of any plant. Evelyns Kalender. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of con¬ 
tents. Watts. 

8 . A fynopfis ; many particulars brought into one view. 

I have no images of anceftors, 

Wanting an ear, or nofe; no forged tables 

Of long defeents, to boaft falfe honours from. B. Johnfon , 

9 . The palm of the hand. 

M iff refs of a fairer table 

Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Johnfon. 

10. Draughts ; fmall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 

Monfieur the nice, 

When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shakefpeare. 

We are in the world like men playing at tables ; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is ; and when it is fallen 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 

11. To turn the 7 ables. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties : a metaphor taken from the vicif- 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables. 

They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L'EJlrange. 

If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
fhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

To Ta'ble. v. n. [from the noun.] To board ; to live at the 
table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety of men 
to table- with the beafts, and to graze with oxen. South. 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
them^; they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

To Ta'ble. v. a. To make into a catalogue ; to fet down. 

I could have looked on him without admiration, thouah 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fule 
and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

fma^fbee*** ^ ^ Beer ufed at victuals; 

Ta'blebook. n.f. [table and book.] A book on which any 
thing is graved ©r written without ink. 

Tf t i i , ,, What mi £ ht y° u th ink. 

If I had play d the defk or table-book. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

26 A Nature 
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Nature wipes clean the table-book firft, and then pourtrays 
upon it what {lie pleafeth. More's Antidote againji Atheifm. 
Put into your table-book whatfoever you judge worthy. Dry. 

Nature’s fair table-book , our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mfcel. 

Ta'blecloth. n.f [ table and cloth.] Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding matter doctor’s mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains. 

Ta'bleman. n.f. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Ta'bler. n.f. [from table.) One who boards. Ainf 

Ta'bletalk. n.f. [ table and talk.] Converfation at meals 
or entertainments ; table difcourfe. 

Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

—-No, let it ferve for tabletalk. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

His fate makes tabletalk , divulg’d with fcorn, 

And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden's Juvenal. 
He improves by the tabletalk , and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardian , N°. 165. 

No fair adverfary would urge loofe table-talk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was fpoken but in 
jeft. After bury. 

Ta'blet. n.f [from table.'] 

1. A fmall level furface. 

2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
or prefervatives, againft the plague ; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Bacon. 

3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 
to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dry den. 

The pillar’d marble, and the tablet brafs, 

Mould’ring, drop the vigor’s praife. Prior. 

TA'BOUR. n.f. [ tabourin, tabour , old French.] A fmall 
drum; a drum beaten with one ftick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour , 

More than I know the found of Marcius J tongue 
From every meaner man. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Morrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. Temple. 

ToTa'bour. v.n. [ taborer , old French, from the noun.] To 
ftrike lightly and frequently. 

And her maids {hall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breafts. Nab. ii. 7. 

Ta'bourer. n.f. [from tabour .] One who beats the tabour. 

Would I could fee this tabourer. Sbakefpeare. 

Ta'bouret. n.f. [from tabour.] A fmall drum or tabour. 

They {hall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets , and other minftrelfey. Spediat. N°. 607. 

TAMBOURINE, n.f. [French.] A tabour; a fmall drum. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines , 

That heav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together. 
Applauding our approach. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ta'brere. n.f. Tabourer. Obfolete. 

I faw a {hole of jfhepherds outgo. 

Before them yode a lufty tabrerc, 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid. 

Whereto they danced. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Ta'bret. n.f. A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that I might have fent 
thee away with mirth and with tabret. Gen. xxxi. 27. 

Ta'bular. n.f. [ tabularis, Lat.] 

r . Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes. 

2. Formed in fquares ; made into laminae. 

All the nodules that conftft of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Fofftls. 

To Tabulate, v. a. [ tabula , Lat.] To reduce to tables or 

fynopfes. . 

Tabulated, adj. [tabula , Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the beft diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and fome tabulated or plain, and fquare. Giew s Mufeum. 

Ta'che. n. f [from tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 

a loop ; a button. 

Make fifty tacbes of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the tacbes. f Exod. xxv. 6. 

Ta'chygraphv. n.f [ra%u? and ypoApw.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of quick writing. 

Ta'cit. n.f. [ tacite , Fr. tacitus , Latin.] Silent; implied; 
not expreffed by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpeCtive to cer¬ 
tain enemies, fo is there a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men, againft the common enemy of human io- 
ciety, pirates. Bacon s holy V ar. 
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In elective governments there is a tacit covenant, that th 
king of their own making {hall make his makers princes ' 8 

D E/l 

Captioufnefs not only produces milbecoming expreST* 
and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility i oc fo 
Ta'citly. adv. [from tacit.] Silently; without oral expTef- 
lion. ^ 

While they are expofing another’s weakness, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. Addifon 




care. 


ftnee 
Tacitu 

Habitual filence. 

The fecreteft of natures 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. Sbakefp 

Some women have fome taciturnity , 

Some nunneries fome grains of chaftity. Donne 

Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
To Tack. v. a. [tacber . Breton.] 

1. To faften to any thing. 

Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which fpans the Eaft and Weft, 

And tacks the centre to the fphere. Herbert. 

True freedom you have well defin’d : -v 

But living as you lift, and to your mind, f 

And loofely tack'd , all muft be left behind. Dryden. ) 
The fymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. 

Frame with fticks driven into the ground, fo as to be co¬ 
vered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the edges. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to faften it, tack it 
up. Swift. 

2 . To join ; to unite ; to ftitch together. 

There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half Ihirt is two napkins tack'd together, and thrown over 
the flioulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves. Sbakefp. 

I tack'd two plays together for the pleafure of variety. 

. Dryden . 

They ferve every turn that {hall be demanded, in hopes of 
getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 
difeouragement of the inferior clergy. Swift. 

To Tack. v. n. [probably from tackle.] To turn a fhip. 

This verferiam they conftrue to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the {hip; as we fay, 
makes it tack about. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe¬ 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked fome points 
nearer France. Temple. 

On either fide they nimbly tack. 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryden. 

They give me ligns 

To tack about, and fteer another way. Addifon. 

Tack, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall nail. 

2. The aCt of turning {hips at fea. 

At each tack our little fleet grows lefs, # 

And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging on the mam. Dryd. 

3. To boldT ack. To laft:; to hold out. Tack is ini re¬ 
tained in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevering coheiion. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke. u JJ er ' 

If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack. I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur. Hue.!at as, p. >• 

Ta'ckle. n.f. [ tacel , Wellh, an arrow.] 

1. An arrow. r . 

The takil frnote and in it went. 

2. Weapons; inftruments of aCtion. 

She to her tackle fell. 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, . 

That he retir’d. Hudibris, p.u 

Being at work without catching any thing, he rel j^ V p 
take up his tackle and be gone. VEJlrange / Fabkt. 

3. I Taeckel , a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of a ihip. 

After at fea a tall fhip did appear. 

Made all of Heben and white ivory, 

The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, r 

Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. F 

At the helm 

A feeming mermaid fteers; the lilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thofe flower-folt an s ». 
That yarely frame the office. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tackles torn, 

Thou fhew’ft a noble veilcl. Sbakefp . 

A ftately fhip 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

Sails fill’d, and {{reamers waving, JA^ on ‘ 

Courted by all the winds that hold them pia ; • £ re 
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Ere yet the tempeft roars 

Stand to your tackle , mates/ and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
u- (irevv the figure of a fhip, there was not a iope 
‘2 the tackle thatVcaped him. Addifons Spediatoi. 

Ta'ckled. adj. [from tackle.] Made of ropes tacke toget ter. 

1 ‘ My man fhall 

Brin 0- thee cords, made like a tackled ftair. 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Muft be m} convoy in the fecret night. Sbahfpeau. 

Ta'cklinc. n.f. [from tackle.] 

*’ ' C TheTwoLe^dTftheir fhips and their tackling!. Abbot. 

Up U1 Red fheets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread. 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed Garth. 

2 Inftruments of adion : as, fifhing tackling, kitchen tecklme. 

I will furnilh him with a rod, it you will furmfh him with 
the reft of the tackling, and make him a fifher. f V f ton - 
Ta'ctical. 7 adj. [raxlixo?, rarrw; tadhque, Fr.] Relating 
Ta'ctick. 5 to the art of ranging a battle. . 

Tac'ticks. n.f. [r ccxhxl] The art of ranging men in the 

field of battle. , 

When Tully had read the tadheks, he was thinking on the 

bar, which was his field of battle. 

Ta'ctile. adj. [ tadlile , Fr. tadfilis, tadlum, Lat.] Sufceptible 

of touch. . ... 

We have iron, founds, light, figuration, tadhle qualifies , 

fome of a more aCtive, fome of a more paffiye nature. Hale. 
Tacti'lity. n.f [from tadlile.] Perceptibility by the touen. 
Ta'ction.'h./. [tadiion, Fr. tadlio, Lat.] I he ad of touching. 
Ta'dpole. n.f [tab, toad, and pola, a young one, Saxon.] 
A young ftiapelefs frog or toad, confifting only of a body 

and a tail; a porwiggle. . , . , , 

I’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier s point. Sbakejpeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Sbakejpeare. 

The refult is not a perfed frog but a tadpole, without any 
feet, and having a long tail to fwim with. Ray. 

A black and round fubftance began to dilate, and after 
awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be diicernable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ta’en, the poetical contradion of taken. 

Ta'ffeta. n.f. \taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spanifli.] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 

_Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Sbakefpeare . 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 

Tiff at a phrafes, filken terms precife. 

Three pil’d hyperboles. Sbakefp. Love's Labour lojl. 

Some think that a confiderable diverfity of colours argues 
an equal diverfity of nature, but I am not of their mind for 
not to mention the changeable tajfety, whofe colours the phi- 
lofophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 

Tag. n.f [tag, Iflandilh, the point of a lance.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a firing. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is 
the fault of fome, not of the law. Wbitgift. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The tag-rag people did not clap him and hifs him. Sbak. 
He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L'Ejlr. 
Ta'gtail. n.f. [tag and tail.] A worm which has the tail of 
another colour. 

They feed on tag .worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as the’marlh and tagtail. Walton. 
To Tag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit any thing with an end : as, to tag a lace. 

2. To append one thiqg to another. 

His courteous hoft 

Tags every fentence with fome fawning word. 

Such as my king, my prince, at leaft my lord. Dryden. 

’Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 

3. The word is here improperly ufed. 

Compell’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common llanders of the times. Sivift. 

4. To join : this is properly to tack. 

Reiiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Swift's Mifcel. 
Tail. n. f. [raejl, Saxon.] 

1 . That which terminates the animal behind; the continua¬ 
tion of the vertebrae of the back hanging loole behind. 

Oft have I feen a hot o’er-weening cur, 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 

Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw. 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Sbakefpeare. 
This fees the cub, and does himfelf oppofe. 

And men and boats his active tail confounds. Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ftrike luch a ftroke with 
his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 
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Rouz’d by the lafti of his own ftubborn tail, 

Our lion now will foreign loes aflaii. fj-"/ * 

The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath Hvelwifti 

the tail. 

2 * ^The°Lord P lhall make thee the head, and not the tail; and 
thou ftialt be above, and not beneath. Dent. xxvm. 13. 

Anv thing hanging long ; a cat-kin* , r 

3 ' EHiretuf writes a^grea: praife of the dift,lied water of hofe 
tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey on ConfumpUom. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

With the helm they turn and fteer the tail. Bu.ur. 

e. To turn Tail. To fly; to run away. 

Would flie turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out another 
way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 

To Tail. v. n. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering foe they foon auail d, . 

Trulla ftav’d and Cerdon tail'd. Hudibras , b. 1. 

Ta'iled. adj. [from tail.] Furniftied with a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew, 

Ta'illage. n.f [ tailler, Irench.] 

Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out or the wnole ; 
and, metaphorically, a {hare of a man’s lubftance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it fignifies a roll or tax. Cow el. 

Taille. n.f. r . 

faille, the fee which is oppofite to fee-fimple, becaufe it is 

fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be dn- 
pofed of who owns it; but is, by the firft giver, cut or di¬ 
vided from all other, and tied to the iflue of the donee. 
This limitation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille 
general is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the reafon 
of this term is, becaufe how many foever women the tenant, 
holding by this title, {hall take to his wives, one after an¬ 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iflue by them all have a pol- 
fibility to inherit one after the other. Tails Ipecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowel. 

Tai'lor. n.f [ tailleur, from tailler, French, to cut.] One 
whole bufinefs is to make cloaths. 

I’ll entertain a fcore or two of tailors , 

To ftudy fafliions to adorn my body. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 
Here’s an Euglifli tailor come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come tailor, you may roaft your goofe. Sbakefpeare. 

The knight came to the tailor's to take meafure of his 
go wn. Camden . 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the tailor and 
fhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleafe. Howel. 

They value themfelves for this outfide fafhionablenefs of 
the tailor's making. Locke on Education. . 

It was prettily laid by Seneca, that friendlhip {hould not 
be unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Collier. 

In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell. 

That lure a place deferv’d in his own hell. K<r.g. 

To Taint, v. a. [ teindre , French.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

The fpaniel ftruck 

Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nofe 
Draws full upon the latent prey. Tbonfon. 

2. To ftain; to fully. 

We come not by the way of accufation 

To taint that honour every good tongue bleftes. Sbakefp . 

Sirens taint 

The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman's Odyffey , b. xil. 

They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

Thofe pure immortal elements 
EjeCt him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diftemper. Milton. 

3. To infeCt. 

Nothing taints found lungs £ooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps the taint¬ 
ed air may affeCt the lungs by its heat. Arbutbnot on Air . 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the direlul bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope . 

4. To corrupt. 

A lweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Swift. 
The yellow tinging plague 

Internal vifion taints. Thornfons Spring. 

5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 

To Taint, v.n. To be infected ; to be touched. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunfmane 
I cannot taint with fear. Sbakefp. Macbe-h . 

Taint, n.f [teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A tinCture ; a ftain. 

2. An infeCE 

1 here is found in the Summer a fpidsr called a tain*, of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten of t.ie largeft will hardly 
outweigh a grain. Brown's Vulgar Errours ? b. iii. 

As 






























































































































































































































































































































T A K 

As killing as the canker to the rofe. 

Or taint wo::m to the weaning herds that graze. Milton. 

3. Infection. 

A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the taint of Servants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free. Prior. 

4. A fpot i a foil ; a blemifh. 

Her offence 
Muff be of fuch unnatural degree. 

That monfters it ; or your forevouch’d affe&ion 

Fall n into taint. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Now I 

Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

My hellhounds fhall lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath fhed 
On what was pure. Milton. 

Ta'intless. adj . [from taint.] Free from infection. 

No humours grofs, or frowzy ftearns, 

Could from her taintlefs body flow. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Ta'inture. n. f [ t'tndiura , Lat. teinture , French.] Taint 5 
tinge ; defilement. 

See here the tainture of thy neft, 4 

And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Shakefpeare. 

To Take. v.. a. preterite took, part. paff. taken , fometimes 
took ; taka , Iflandifh ; ey tek, I take ; ey took, I took.] 

1. To receive what is offered. 

Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. Jer. xxy. 17. 

They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. Jer. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forfake; 

Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus take. Waller. 

An honeft man may take a knave’s advice. 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfel. Philips. 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compaflion take and give. Dryden. 

2. To feize what is not given. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 

And took him trembling'from his fovereign’s fide. Dryden. 

3. To receive. 

No man fliall take the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 

Deut, xxiv. 6. 

4. To receive with good or ill will. 

For, what we know muff be, 

Why fhould we, in our peevifh oppofition, 

1 Take it to heart. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

I will frown as they pafs by, and let them take it as they 
lift. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

La you \ if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks; 
which the baffa took in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

The king being in a rage, took it grievoully that he was 
mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as fhe would never after hear of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in 
monarchies, fo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they took 
very heavily. Clarendon. 

I hope you will not expect from me things demonftrated 
with certainty; but will take it well that I fhould offer at a 
new thing. Graunt. 

If I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thee to 
tell me of it. Dryden. 

The foie advice I could give him in confciencc, would be 
that which he would take ill, and not follow. Swift. 

5. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and lodgcth 
wherefoever the night taketh him ? Eccluf xxxvi. 26. 

They filenced thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. Clar. 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take , 

Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. Pope. 

6. To fnatch ; to feize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 
take up any occafion to lead me to its contemplation. Hale. 

7. To make prifoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

Where we may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. Adis xxii. 27. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 

8. To captivate with pleafure ; to delight; to engage. 

More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to/ ake lpedlators. Shakefpeare. 
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I long 

To hear the ftory of your life, which muft 
r a u the ear ftrangely. Sb a kefp ea r e '. . 

Let her not take thee with her eyelids. p roy 

Yet nottfithftanding, taken by Perkin’s amiable blhl!' 2J ' 
he entertained him as became the perfon of Richard duk^’ 

1 • f . , , . , icon's Henry Vlf 

I heir fong was partial, but the harmony J 1 

Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhment 

The thronging audience. , 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it vet 

when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the ev? j 

take the heart. Decay ofP' 

This beauty fhines through fome mens actions, ibtsofflli 

that they do, and takes all they come near. y- \ 

Cleombrotus was fo taken with this profpaft, that he t !i 
no patience. “r 

9. To furprize; to catch. ° e ' 

Wife men are overborn when taken at a difadvanta$e. 

, . Collier of Confidence, 

10. I o entrap ; to catch m a fnare. 

Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. 2 Cant, xy 

11. To underftand in any particular fenfe or manner. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or aither 
than the heavens. Raleigh 

You take me right, Eupolis ; for there is no poflibility of 
an holy war. Bacon's holy War. 

I take it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. Bacon 

Why, now you take me ; thefe are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown his nights: 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. Benj. Johnfm, 

Give them one fimple idea, and fee that they take it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken in its largeft extent, is nothing elfe but the 
fincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake, 

12. To exadl. 

Take no ufury of him or increafe. Lev. xxv. 36, 

J 3- To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom faid unto Abram, give me the 
perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. Gen. xiv. 21, 

14. To ufe; to employ. 

This man always takes time, and ponders things maturely 
before he paffes his judgment. Watts. 

15* To blaft; to infedf. 

Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs with lamenel’s. Shakefpeare, 

16. To judge in favour of. 

The niceft eye could no diftinftion make 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. Dryden, 

17. To admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras, p. iii. 

18. To get; to procure. 

Striking ftones they took fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 

19. To turn to; to praeftife. 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be fubjedt to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 
reproved. Bacon s New Atlantis, 

20. To clofc in with ; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word, 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my fivord. Dryden, 
She to her country’s ufe refign’d your lword, 

And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dryden, 

I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
Where any one thought is fuch, that we have pow^r to 
take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. Locke. 

21. To form; to fix. * , 

Refolutions taken upon full debate, were feldom profecute 

with equal refolution. 

22. To catch in the hand ; to feize. 



He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my heath 

E%ek.v\\u3' 


Clarendon. 

head, 
viii. 3 
Dryden. 


I took not arms till urg’d by felf defence. 

23. To admit; to fuffer. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 

Nov/ tare the mould ; now bend thy mind to feci 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. 

24. To perform any atftion. 

Perad venture we fhall prevail againft him, and take our r 

vengeonhim. Jf;™' * 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and took hoi' 0 > 

for the oxen fhook it. * Sm ‘ V 'f f 

Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 

Before I proceed, I would be glad to take fome .f ■ 
* Bacon's holy War. 


Bacon s holy 

His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his m 

breath. 


louth, 


but juftly cbferved the rule of drinking with one hreat • 

J / Hakcwill on Providence. 

Then call’d his brothers, 

And her to whom his nuptial vows were boun , ^ j 
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A long figb he drew, 

/\nd his voice failing, took his Iaft adieu. Dryden s Lab. 
The Sabine Claulus came, 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Dryden's JEn. 

Her lovers names in order to run o’er, 

The girl took breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 

Heighten’d revenge he fhould have took ; 

He fhould have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior. 

The hufband’s affairs made it necefiary for him to take a 
voyage to Naples. Addifon's Spectator, 

i ° 0 ok a walk in Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatler. 

The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perfon. Tatler . 

b I am pofleffed of power and credit, can gratify my favou¬ 
rites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Swift. 

25. To receive into the mind. 

When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jefus. Adis iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our queftion. Bacon. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in¬ 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the fmaller vices in morality, and names it a profo- 
poleplia. Addifon's Spedi. N°. 86. 

A ftudent fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare attendance 
on lectures, tinlefs he clearly takes up the fenfe. Watts^ 

2b. 'Fo go into. 

When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conftance, he polled to the fea-coaft to take fliip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. Hate. 

27. To go along; to follow; to perfue. 

The joyful fhort-liv’d news foon fpread around. 

Took the lame train. Dryden. 

Obferving ftill the motions of their flight, 

What courfe they took , what happy figns they fhew. Dry. 

28. To fwallow; to receive. 

Confider the infatisfa&ion of feveral bodies, and of their 
appetite to take in others. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than feven hundred. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

29. To fwallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit 
above all the world, and as fulfome a dofe as you give him 
he fliall readily take it down , and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 

Upon this aflurance he took phyfick. Locke. 

The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the feeds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. Mortimer's Hufb. 

30. To choofe one of more. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 

Either but one man, or all men arc kings : take which you 
pleafe it dillolves the bonds of government. Locke. 

31. To copy. 

Our phaenix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 

Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. & Dryden. 

32. To convey ; to carry ; to tranfport. 

Carry fir John Falftaff to the fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

. Te * at him d own in a ftreet; for no man took them into 
hishoufe to lodging. Judges xix. 15. 

33- To faften on; to feize. 

y* herefoever he taketh him he teareth him ; and he foam- 

etb * . Mark ix. 18. 

INo temptation hath taken you, but fuch as is common to 

ma |l’ 1 Cor. x. 13. 

w hen the froit and rain have taken them they grow dan-' 

geroUS - Temple. 

At firft they warm, then fcorch, and then they take , 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed ; 

At length grown ftrong their mother-fize forfake. 

And a new colony of flames fucceed. Dryden 

No beaft will eat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. Mart. 

1 c 1 0f , ftubble > take care t0 plow the land up round 

he dcld > the fire may not take the hedges. Mortimer. 

34 - Not to refufe; to accept. 

Take no fatisfa&ion for the life of a murderer, he fhall be 

Ure r t0 d oy th ; , Num. xxxv. 31. 

* \ bo, i tak J* th y mother s word too far, faid he. 

And haft ufurp’d thy boafted pedigree. Drvden 

the 31 fl l°r U ! d demand of hi,n how begetting a child gives' 

noth nv er ^ ^ P Tt r over J hinl > wiI1 find him anfwcr 
hing . we are to take his word for this. Lock* 

neat er*' 1 ! n f 0t , reteiv « cl ‘PP ed m °ney whilft he fees the 

“oldfmfth P m , thC excl f 2 uer admits «» and the bank and 
goiaimiths will take it ot him. r , 

35 - To adopt. Locke - 

God W ‘ U ^ y ° U t0 mC f ° r 3 pCOpIe ’ and 1 wil) be to you a 
Tfi change with relpeft to place. Exod. vi. y. 

W the hoft! C deparred ’ hc took out tv '° Pence, and gave them 

Luke x. 35. 
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Fie put his hand into bis bdfbm; and whcii he took it out, 
it was leprous. Exod. iv. 6. 

If you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and call: a ftrait 
lio-ature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but take it oft, and it 
will beat immediately. _ _ Kay. 

Lovers flung themfelves from the top of the precipice into 
the fea, where they were fometimes taken up alive. Addifon. 

37. To leparate. 

A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauftible ltotk of number, where 
ftill there remains as much to be added as if none were taken 
out. Locke. 

The living fabrick now in pieces take , 

Of every part due obfervation make; 

All which fuch art dilcovers. Blackmcre. 

38. To admit. 

Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
fcore. 1 Tim. v. 9. 

Though fo much of heav’n appears in my make, 

The fouleft impreftions I eafily take. Swift. 

39. To perfue; to go in. 

He alone, 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. Milton. 

To the port fhe takes her way, 

And ftands upon the margin of the fea. Dryden . 

Give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

It was her fortune once to take her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 

40. To receive any temper or difpofition of mind. 

They fliall not take fhame. Mic. ii. 6. 

Thou haft fcourged me, and haft taken pit y on me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to God. I fa. Iviii. 2. 

Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30. 

Men die in define of fome things which they take to heart. 

Bacon • 

Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

Children, if kept out of ill company, will take a pride to 
behave themfelves prettily, perceiving themfelves efteemed. 

Locke on Education • 

41. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 
fome, and be as troublefome as another when I meet with 
thofe that will take it. L'Eftrange . 

Won’t you then take ajeft? Spectator, N°. 422. 

He met with luch a reception as thofe only deferve who 
are content to take it. Swift's Mifcel . 

42. To draw; to derive. 

The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life ; becaule taien from this confideration 
of the moft lafting happinefs and mifery. Tillotfon. 

'43* "Fo leap ; to jump over. 

That hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your door, 
r ^ 0 cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakefp. 

44. To affume. 

Fit you to the cuftom. 

And take t’ye as your predeceffors have, 

Youi honour with your form. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I take liberty to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo far from 
having an univerfal ailent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 

45. To allow; to admit. 

flu c not any term, howfoever authorized by the language 
of the lchools, to ftand for any thing till you have an idea of 

lf ‘ . Locke. 

C hem tits take, in our prelent controverfy, fomethino- for 
granted which they ought to prove. Boyle. 

46. To receive with fondnefs. 

I lov’d you ftill, and took your weak excufes. 

Took you into my bofom. Drvden 

47- To carry out for ufe. ^ 

He commanded them that they fhould take nothin^ for 
( thetr journey, fave a ftaff Mar. vi. 8. 

48. I o luppofe ; to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion! 

T his I take it 

Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakefpeare. 

I he fpirits that are in all tangible bodies are fcarce known. 
Sometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they are 
the moft aclive of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hi/h 

I ne farmer took himielf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner, in their 
hrit approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becaufe he 

d ^f! ved , ; and {otooi , that . for virrue and affe&ion which, 
was nothing but vice in a dilguile. South 

Our depraved appetites caufe us often to take that for 
true imitation of nature which has no relemblance of it. 

So fort his treflhs, fill’d with trickling pearl, 

ou c oubt his lex, and take him for a girl. Tat - 
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Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration, as Is mea- 
fured out by the great bodies of the univerfe. Loch. 

They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. Locke. 

Few will take a proportion which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleated with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, fince it teaches fo 
little. Locke. 

Some tories will take you for a whig, fome whigs will take 
you for a tory. Pope. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is fo. Szvift. 

49. To direct. 

Where injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe, 

Hence trembling Scylla flies and fhuns his foe. Dryden. 

5c. To feparate for one’s felf from any quantity 3 to remove 
for one’s felf from any place. 

I will take of them for priefts. Jfa. Ixvi. 21. 

Hath God atTayed to take a nation from the midft of an¬ 
other. Dent. iv. 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. 

Four heifers from his female ftore he took. Dryden. 

51. Not to leave 3 not to omit. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which he fays are real 
things, and we fee in God : in taking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofe, the argument muft 
hand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but 
likevvife to exercife their arithmetick in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

52. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than file does 3 do what 
{he will, take all, pay all. Shakefpeare. 

53. To obtain by menfuration. 

The knight coming to the taylor’s to take meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafunng my walls, he 
took the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

54. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me afide, 
and atked me whether I would advife him to marry? Spediat. 

55. To feize with a tranlitory impulfe 3 to affetft fo as not to 
laft. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a fit of 
generofity, and divided them into three clafies. Arbuthnot. 

56. To comprife 3 to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future Fate into our 
fchemes about the concerns of this world. Attcrbury. 

Had thofe who would perfuadc us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in grofs, but conftdered 
ieparately the parts, they would not have been fo forward to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

37. To have recourfe to. 

A fparrow took a bufh juft as an eagle made a (loop at an 
hare. L’Ef range. 

The cat prcfcntly takes a tree, and fees the poor fox torn 
to pieces. L' Ff range. 

58. To produce 3 or fuffer to be produced. 

No purpofes whatfoever which are meant for the good of 
that land will profper, or take good effect. Spenfer. 

59. To catch in the mind. 

Thefe do beft who take material hints to be judged by hif- 
tory. Locke . 

60. To hire ; to rent. 

If three ladies, like a lucklefs play, 

Lakes the wdiole houfe upon the poet s day. Pope. 

To engage in 3 to be adtive in. 

Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours 3 
Be now the father, and propofe a fon 3 
Behold yourlelf fo by a fon difdain d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. 

To fuffer 3 to fupport. 

In ftreams, my boy, and rivers tae thy oiance, 

There fwims, faid he, thy whole inheritance. Addifon. 

Now take your turn ; and, as a brother fhou d. 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden s Ain. 

63. To admit in copulation. 

f ive hundred afles yearly took the horfe, 

Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. Sandys. 

64. To catch eagerly. 

Drances took the word 3 who grudg’d, long fince. 

The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 

To ufe as an oath or expreffion. 

Thou fhalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 
To feize as a difeafe. 


They that come abroad after thefe fhc wers 
taken with ficknefs. 

I am taken on the fudden with a fwimminp- 



62. 
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Erf(ti. 


a right 
Locke, 

Pope. 


are coni^only 
Bacon. 

ln my head. 

67. To Take away. To deprive of. Eryden, 

‘ 'If any take away from the book of this prophecy P 
{hall take away his part out of the book of life. R* v V ' d 
The bill for taking away the votes of bithops was calJel 9 * 
bill for taking away all temporal jurifdiclion. r] J a 
Many difperfed objects breed confufion, and tak!\ **’ 
from the picture that grave majefty which gives beauty toT 
piece. I) 0 ]" 6 

You fhould be hunted like a beaft of prey, ^ a ' 
By your own law I take your life away. 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you nay 
Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden’$ £ n 

One who gives another any thing, has not always * 
to take it away again. 

Not foes nor fortune takes this pow’r away. 

And is my Abelard lefs kind than they. 

68. To Take away. To fet afide; to remove. 

If we take away all confcioufnefs of pleafure and pain it 

will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity 5 

. Lode. 

69. lo Fake care. To be careful 3 to be folicitous for- to 
fuperintend. 

Thou (halt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn 
Doth God take care for oxen ? j (j r> ; x ^ 

70. To Take care. To be cautious 3 to be vigilant. 

7*1. To 'Fake courfe. To have recourfe to meafures. 

They meant to take a courfe to deal with particulars bv re¬ 
concilements, and cared not for any head. f mn 

The violence of {forming is the courfe which God is forced 
to ta e for the deftroying, but cannot, without changing the 
courfe of nature, for the converting of Turners. Hammond. 

72. To Take down. To crufh 3 to reduce 3 to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an eneirry as he is 

counted, or that it is fo hard to take him down as fome fup- 
pofe ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Take dovjn their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dnd. 
Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifon. 

73. To Take down. To fwallow 3 to take by the mouth. 
We cannot take down the lives of living creates, which 

fome of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken down, 
would make us immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation, 
to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Bacon. 

74. To Take from. To derogate 3 to detract 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of generofity 3 but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. Dryden. 

75. To Take from. To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 
to ta l e from their virtue. Locke. 

Gentle gods take my breath from me. Shakefpeare. 

I will finite thee, and take thine head from thee. 1 Sam. 

76. To Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 

Take heed of a mifehievous man. Ecditf. xi. 33 ’ 

Take heed left paflion 
Sway thv judgment to do ought. 

Children to ferve their parents int’reft live, 

Take heed what doom againft yourlelf you give. 

77. To Take heed to. To attend. 

Nothing Tweeter than to take heed unto the commandments 
of the Lord. EccluJ. xxiii. 27. 

78. To Take in. To comprife j to comprehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this whoc 

matter; tahng in fome additional difeourfes, which ma e 

the work more even. Burnet's Theory of the Bart • 

This love of our country takes in our families, lh en s ’ 
, J Addifon. 

and acquaintance. I 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of 3 ” e 

woman, that at prefent it takes in almoft half the body. • 

Of thefe matters no fatisfadbory account can be g iven • 

any mechanical hypothefis, without taking in the fuperinten 

dence of the great Creator. Derham s Pfro- 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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To Take in. To admit. 


Shak. Henry IV. heard 


IV 1 /«. j u cu>mu. r 

An opinion brought into his head by courle, becau e 

ard himfelf called a father, rather than any kindnels < 

1 . . j- l- ditiney- 


he found in his own heart, made him take us in. 

A great veflel full being drawn into bottles, and tier* 
liquor put again into the veflel, will not fill the ve e 
fo full as it was, but that it may take in more. , ut 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber er\ 
as an ufeful inftrument for his fkill in the Spaniin. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, T)ryden. 

Can take in all 3 and verge enough tor more. _ 

The light and touch take in from the lame obje <• ff.t. 

ideas. ' . j ia [ ( 

There is the fame irregularity in my plantations . ^ 

in none that do not naturally rejoice in the foil. / ^ 
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81 


o 0 pt Take in. 7 0 win. . ; c « 

He lent Afan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces ° g 
ordnance to take in the other cities of 'I urns. _ Knol.es. 

Should a great beauty refolve to take me in with tne artil- 
lerv of her eves, it M^ould be as vain as for a thief to et 

upon a new robbed paffenger. fklZh 

Open places are eafily taken m, and towms not ftrong y 

fortified make but a weak refiftance. Felton on the Clajfcks. 

To Take in. To receive. _ . ,. 

We went before, and failed unto Aflos, there intending 

/ • Po,,l Adis xx. 13. 

to take tn 1 3Ul • . , , . , 

That which men take in by education is next to that which 

is natural. . Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muft be taken in by 

the mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it may get into the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

82. To Take in. To receive mentally. 

Though a created underftanding can never tale in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo much as it can receive 
is of treater value than any other objeH. > Hale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfejf fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee no one without taking in 
impreffions of extenfion too. • Locke. 

It is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding 
to frame one new Ample idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways afore-mentioned. Locke. 

A man can never have taken in his full mealure of know¬ 
ledge before he is l urried off the ftage. Addifon’s Spedi. 

Let him take in the inftrudlions you give him in a way 
fuited to his natural inclination. Watts . 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propofitions. 

Watts. 

83. To Take oath. To fwear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
taken of the king’s feed, and of him taken an oath. Ezek. 

We take all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of thofe in¬ 
ventions which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 

84. To Take off. To invalidate; to deftroy; to remove. 

You muft forfake this room and go with us 3 

Your power and your command is taken off^ 

And Caflio rules in Cyprus. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The cruel minifters 

Took off her life. Shakefpeare. 

If the heads of the tribes can Be taken off, and the milled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decodling 3 and fubtile or win¬ 
dy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To flop fchifms, take off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh off the objection is, that in judging fcandal w r e 
arc to look to the caufe whence it cometh. Bijhop Sanderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com¬ 
mander, muft be the topick whence that argument is drawn 3 
and all force of thefe is taken off by this dodtrine. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea¬ 
vour the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a 
clear progreflion when fo many untruths are taken off. Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Still. 

If the mark, by hindeVing its exportation, makes it lefs va¬ 
luable, the melting pot can eafily take it off. Locke. 

A man’s underftanding failing him, would take off that 
prefumption moft men have of themfelves. Locke. 

It fhews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off from the 
deformity of vice. Addifon. 

When we would take off from the reputation of an adlion, 
we afcribe it to vain glory. Addifon. 

This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
preiles our ideas in the readied manner. Addifon. 

- he juftices decreed, to take off a halfpeny in a quart from 


8 


the price of ale. 

How many lives have been loft 
many likely to be taken off in cold. 

favourable names are put upon 
odium. 

>• Lo Fake To with-hold 


Swift’s Mifcel. 
in hot blood, and how 
Blount to Pope. 
ill ideas, to take off the 

Watts. 

to withdraw. 


He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
great courtefy took us off.\ aud condefcended to afk us quef- 

! ‘°^’ Bacon. 

tour prefent diftemper is not fo troublefome, as to take 
you off from all fatisfadlion. Wake. 

I here is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts: they will not be directed what objects to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on 3 but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our minds from its pre- 
fent purfuit. * Loch _ 

ou. To 1 ake off. Fo fwallow. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the moment 
a man takei °ff his glafs, with that lick ltomach which, in 
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fome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would ever 
let wine touch his lips. Locke. 

87. To Take# To purchafe. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 

elfe he’ll not take it off the farmer’s hands for wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take 
off above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an- 

num , cannot pay us. „ . , n , 7 j 

There is a projecl on foot for tranfporting our belt wheatexl 

ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us to take off yearly fo ma¬ 
ny ton of ftraw hats. Swift s Mifcel. 

88. To Take off. To copy. 

Take off all their models in wood. Adaijon. 

89. To Take off. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a irate to necenity ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre¬ 
ferments can take of. Bacon s Ejfays. 

90. To Take off. To remove. 

When Mofes went in, he took the vail off until he came 
ou £ Exod. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let mm take 
them off and bring others on. _ Bacon. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. Wake* 

91 .To Take order with. To check ; to take courfe with. 
Thouo-h he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 


he was taken order with before it came to that. 


Bacon. 
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93 


94 


97 


98 


To Take out. To remove from within any place. 

Griefs are green 3 

And all thy friends which thou muft make thy friends 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly ta’en out. Shakefp. 
To Take part. To {hare. 

Take part in rejoicing for the viclory over the Turks. Pope . 
To Take place. To prevail; to have effe£l. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain 3 

Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. Dry. 

The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 

95. To Take up. To borrow upon credit or intereft. 

The fmooth pates now wear nothing but high {hoes ; and 
if a man is through with them in honeft taking up, they ftand 
upon feciirity. Shakefpeare. 

We take up com for them, that we may eat and live. Neh. 

When Winter fhuts the feas, {he to the merchant goes. 

Rich cryftals of the rock fhe takes up there. 

Huge agat vales, and old china ware. Dryderfs Juvenal. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be¬ 
fore I come fo him. Dryden s Fables. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neceflaries of life at almoft double value. Szvift. 

96. To be ready for 3 to engage with. 

His divifions 

Are, one power againft the French, 

And one againft Glendower 3 perforce, a third 
Adult take up us. Shakefp. Henry IV 7 

To Take Up. To apply to the ufe of. 

We took up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 

But free the commonwealth. Addifon. 

To Take up. 'Fo begin. 

They fhall take up a lamentation for me. Ezek.xxv. 17. 

Princes friendfhip, which they take up upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they moft times lay down out of hu¬ 
mour. South’s Scrm * 

99. To T ake up. To fatten with a ligature palled under. 

A large veflel opened by incifton muft be taken up before 
you proceed. Sharp. 

100. To 7 ake up. To engrofs ; to engage. 

Take my efteem, 

If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 

I intended to have left the ftage, to which my genius ne¬ 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 

To underftand fully his particular calling in the common¬ 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. ~ Locke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifti thefe : but 
withal, countries ftored with mines are poor 3 the, digging 
and refining of thefe metals taking up the labour, and vTaft- 
ing the number of the people. Locke . 

We were fo confident of fucccfs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addifon. 

The following letter is from an artift, now taken up with 
this invention. AWm. 

I here is lo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be¬ 
fore they enter on their fubjeft the dialogue is half ended. 

. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

I he 3 hairs of religion and war took up Conftantine fo 
much, that he had not time to think of trade. Arbuthnot. 

When 
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When the compafs of twelve books is taken up in thefe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. P#r’j gfty on Homer. 

10 1. To L ake Up. To have final recourfe to. 

Arnobius aflerts, that men of the fineft parts hnd learning, 
rhetoricians* lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the fentiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reft in the Chriftiart 
religion. Addifon on the Chrifiian Religion. 

102 . To Take up. To feize ; to catch ; to arreft. 

Though the flieriff have this authority to take up all fuch 

ftragglers, and imprifon them ; yet {hall he not work that 
tenor in their hearts that a marfhal will, whom they know 
to have power of life and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Shakefpeare. 

You have taken up , 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubje&s of his fubftitute, and here upfwarm’d them. 

Shakefpeare. 

103. To Take up. To admit. 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 
build great matters upon them. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

104. To Take up. To anfwer by reproving ; to reprimand. 

One of his relations took him up roundly, for ftooping fo 

much below the dignity of his profeftion. L’EJirange. 

105. To Take up. To begin where the former left off. 

The plot is purely fidlion ; for I take it up where the hif- 

tory has laid it down. Dryden s Eon Scbajlian. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 

And nightly to the lift’ning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifon s Sped!. 

1 06. To Take up. To lift. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : 

Where’s the cowlftaff ? Shakefpeare. 

The Ieoft things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger; 
when we would take up a greater quantity, we would ufe the 
thumb and all the fingers. Ray. 

Milo took up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar¬ 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. JVatts. 

107. To Take up. To occupy. 

T he people by fuch thick throngs fwarmed to the place, 
that the chambers which opened towards the fcaffold were 

taken U P : Hayward. 

All vicious enormous pra&ices are regularly confequent, 
where the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took tip the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment takes up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy. South’s Sermons. 

Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains take up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much other mat¬ 
ter rauft be created to take up their places. Burnet. 

Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 
or read befides rhofe of the long robes. Temple. 

The buildings about took up the whole fpace. Arbuthnot. 

108. To Take up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 

I have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Shakefpeare. 

The greateft empires have had their rife from the pretence 
of taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. L’Eflrange . 

109. To 'I'ake up. To comprife. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 
only it takes up feven years. Dryden’s Fables. 

no. To TPake up. To adopt; to aftiime. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been take?i 
up by fome of the Romifh and Reformed churches, affixing 
them to mens particular entities, abfolutely confidered. Hamm. 

The command in war is given to the ftrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and excrcifcd by the 
bold eft. Temple. 

Affurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the feripture 
lays down. South’s Sermons. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we are taking their’s to dance and fing. Dryden. 

He that will obferve the conclulions men take up , muft be 
fatisfied they are not all rational. Locke. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up , under a bold vow. After bury. 

Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, without 
ferving his time. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 

Every man takes up thofe interefts in which his humour en¬ 
gages him. Pope. 

If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would loon become fafhionable couit virtues, and be taken 
up as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swift. 


in 
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Hi. To Taek up. To collect; to exact a tax. 

1 his great bail a was born in a poor country villo 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian paints 
take up the tribute children. Knolles’s Hid V//? as 

112. To 1 ake upon. l o appropriate to; to aflame •* tn'j' 
mit to be imputed to. ’ 0 a d- 

If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault ™ 
he did, he had been hang’d for’t. \f 

He took not him the nature of angels, but 
.A.br<xnsnn. jpj ^ 

Fo.^confederates, I will not take uj», me the knowled^ 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affeT? 
wards Spain. Bacon’s War will ,i 

Would I could your fufF’rings bear; ^ atn ‘ 

Or once again could fome new way invent, 

To take upon myfclf your punifhment. jy , 

She loves me, ev’n to fuffer for my fake; ^ 

And on herfelf would my refufal take. ’ jy. , 

11 3 - To Take upon . To affume; to claim authority. ^ 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king f beflirew 

, them, s w 

He muft be told on’t, and he (hall; the office 
Becomes a woman beft : I’ll take ’t upon me. Shakefpeare 
Look that you take upon you as you fhould. ShakeLore. 
This every tranflator taketh upon himfelf to do. Felton 
To Take. v. n. 

1. To diredf the courfe ; to have a tendency to. 

The inclination to goodnefs, if it iffue not towards men 
it will take unto other things. Bacon 

The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de¬ 
fluxion taking alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Bacon. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreaduil fufpence 
of the event, fome took towards the park. Dryden. 

To fhun thy lawlefs luft the dying bride, 

Unwary, took along the river’s fide. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftench andfoul- 
nefs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeft and moft 
taking things are. South’s Sermons. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot he changed but for 
the worfe, muft of neceflity efcape the tranfient view upon 
the theatre ; and yet without thefe a play may take. Dryden. 
Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 

And hint he writ it, if the thing fhou’d take. Addifon. 
The work may be well performed, but will never take if 
it is not fet off" with proper feenes. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that this 
fluff will not take nor pleafe ; and fince by a little {mattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his re¬ 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and an humbler 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effedb 

In impreffions from mind to mind, the impreflion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paflive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effeeft. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 901. 

The clods, expos’d to Winter winds, will bake, 

For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 

4. To catch ; to fix. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon. 

5. To Take after. To learn of; to refemble; to imitate. 

Beafts, that converle 
With man, take after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. Hudibres, p . i« 
We cannot but think that he has taken after a good pat¬ 
tern. Atterbury. 

6. To Take in. To inclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft are parcels of land that would pay well 
for the taking in. Mortimer’s Hujb. 

7. To Take in. To leffen; to contrail: as, he took in bis 
fails. - 

8. To Take*/«. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning one: 
were taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. Ti Take in hand. To undertake. „ 

Till there were a perfedl reformation, nothing would pro 
per that they took in hand. Clarendon, b. vm- 

10. To Take in with. To refort to. 

Men once placed take in with the contrary fadhon to ' t a 
by which they enter. Bacon s BJjays . 

11. To Take notice. To obferve. 

12. To Take notice. To fhew by any that obfervation is 
made. 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the no 1 1 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily^ 110 ^ 
at that time they took little notice of it. 



7 , c 
Clarendon. 


13. To Take on. To be violently affected. 

Your hufband is in his old tunes again ; he fo takes on }0 _ 
der with me hufband, that any madnefs I ever yet e e 

7 . . _ J eUs, ’, 


feemed but tamenefs to this diftemper. 

In horfes, the fmell of a dead horfe maketh ^ ) 

away, and take on as if they were mad. Batons Bat^ •/. 


Shakefpeare. 
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IJ. To Take on. To grieve ; to pine, ^ 

How will my mother, for a father s death, 

Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfy’d ? Shakefp. 

ic. To Take to. To apply to ; to be fond of. 
y Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 
w ilh take to it of himfelf. Tocke. 

Mil's Betfey won’t take to her book. cwvijt. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to their 
books yet are well enough qualified to lign a receipt for haft 
a year’s rent. Swift’s Mifeel. 

Fear took hold uoon them there, and pain, as ot a woman 
in travail. ‘ . Pfal xhm. b. 

They lent forth fpies, which fhould feign themfelves juft 
men, that they might take hold of his words. Lure xx. 20. 
16. To Take to. To betake to ; to have recourfe. 

If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 
libels. . • Dryden. 

The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and foon as e’er to wing they take. 

At fight thofe animals for food purlue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it gene¬ 
rally with greater henefty than men of the world. Addijon. 
ij. To Take up. To ftop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
yet averfe to that diligent fearch necefiary to its difeovery, it 
puift needs take up fhort of what is really fo. Glanvillc. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
ftrangenels of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
fpeculation. South. 

Sinners at laft take up , and fettle in a contempt of all re¬ 
ligion, which is called fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

Tillotjons Sermons. 

18. To Take up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that it made 
him take up, and from that time prove a good hufband. Locke. 

19. To Take up with. To be contented with. 

The afs takes up with that for his latisfaction, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L’EJlrange. 

The law and gofpel call aloud for aCtive obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up with idle inclinations, but fhows 
itfelf in folid inftances of practice. South. 

I could as eafily take up with that fenfelcfs affertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and.vices are real bodies and diftinCt ani¬ 
mals, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a parifh, ex¬ 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It v/ill be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 

In affairs which may have an extenfive influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not take up with probabilities. 

I Tat t s’ s Lcgick. 

20. To Take up with. To lodge ; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world ? L’Ejlrange. 
Are dogs fuch dehrable company to take,up with ? South. 
His name and credit fhall you undertake. 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d : 

In 1643, the parliament took upon them to call an affembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controverfies, of which 
many were unfit to judge. Sandcrfon. 

I take not on me here as a phyfician : 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather 

1 o purge th’ obftru&ions, which begins to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shakefp. HenryXV. 

21. To Take with. To pleafe. 

Our gracious mafter is a precedent to his own fubjeers, and 
fcafonable memento’s may be ufeful; and being diferetely 
ufed, cannot but take well with him. Bacon. 

Ta'ken, the participle pa{f. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mifehief, becaufe thou art bloody. 

2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

T 2 Theff. ii. 7. 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in earneft 
v.'ith their immortal fouls, not to abufe themfelves with a 
alle confidence : a thing fo eafily ta.^ up, and fo hardly 

d ° wn - . South's Sermotis. 

ocaJiger, comparing the two great orators, fays, that no¬ 
ting can be taken from Demofthenes, nor added to 1 ully. 

,’2 h0Ug T * hat , is f uU , of them thinks ic rather Meafe 

j lan oppreffion to fpeak them out, yet his auditors are oer- 

1>S ~, mU< i ? ta A n - up with themfelves. Gov. of the Tongue. 
I he object of defire once ta’en away, 

TaV 1S then not love, but pity which we pay. Drvden 

n ' f- [from take.] He that takes. 

He will hang upon him like a difeafe. 


Bacon. 
Denham. 


I A 1. 

He is fooner caught than the peftilence, 

And the taker runs prefently mad. Shakefpea) h 

The dear fale beyond the Teas eiicreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and brawling oile with another, 
and foreclofing the fifties, taking their kind within harbour, 
decreafed the number of the taken. Carew. 

The fiir diftance of this county from the court hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and fui'veyors. 

Ccrrew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great takers, condenfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong 

Few like the Fabii or the Scipio’s are. 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 

He to betray us did himfelf betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham 

Seize on the king, and him your priloiier make. 

While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden 

Rich cullies may their boafting fpare. 

They purchafe but fophifticatcd ware : 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 

Ta'king. n.f [from take.] Seizure; diftrefs. 

What a taking was he in, when your hufband afked whe 
was in the bafket. Shakefpeare 

She law in what a taking, 

The knight Was by his furious quaking. , Butler 
Tale. n. f. [rale, from rellan, to tell, Saxon.] 

1. A narrative ; a ftory. Commonly a flight or petty accoian 
of fome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 

This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of an] 
talcs relating to other countries. JVatts 

2. Oral relation. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare 
Life is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Hermia, for aught I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory. 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. Shakefp 
We fpend our years as a tale that is told. Pfal. xc. 9 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 

Number may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, wh< 
meafure by tale and not by weight. Hooker 

For ev’ry. bloom his trees in Spring afford. 

An autumn apple was by tale reftor’d. Dryden’s Virou 
Both number twice a day the milky dams, 

And once file takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryden 
The herald for the laft proclaims 
A filence, while they anlwer’d to their names. 

To fhun the fraud of mufters falfe ; 

The tale was juft. Dryden's Knight’s Tale 

Reafons of things are rather to be taken by weight thai 

ic ^ e ' _ Collier on Cloaths 

4. Reckoning; numeral account. 

In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number that ever 
hogfhead containeth. Carew 

Money b’ing the common fcale 
Of things by meafure, weight and tale ; 

In all th’ affairs of church and ftate, 

’Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler 

1 hen tweive returned upon the principal panne], or th 
tales, arc fworn to try the lame according to their evidence. 

5. Information ; difclofure of any thin2; fecret. 

Prom hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Shakefpeare 

birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their voice t< 
tell talcs what they find, and by their flight "to exprefs th 
fame. 1 n 

T f , _ & C 07i 

alebe aring. n.J. [tale and bear.] The aeft of informing 
Oiiicious or malignant intelligence. 0 

1 he laid I imothy was extremely officious about their m’f 
treh's per Ion, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing t« 
let her againft the reft of the lervants. Arbuthro J 

1 alebf/arer. n.f [tale and bear.] One who gives officiou 
or malignant intelligence. 

. 1 he JIbert y of , a common table is a tacit invitation to al 
intruders ; as buftoons, (pies, talebearers , flatterers L’Kllr 
In great families, fome one falfe, paultry tahbearer' b- 
carrying ftones from one to another, fhall inflame the mimle 
ami G.icompofe the quiet of the whole family. Sowh 

l A LENT. n.f. [talentum, Lat.] 1 

nfJtff I’ gnified f " much ' vei s ht > or 3 Cum of money, th: 
value differing according to the different ages and countries. 

■n- , . ’ Arbuthnot 

P fve talents m his debt, 

His means moft fhort, his creditors moft ftraighr. Shake!t> 
26 C r T' Jl 
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Two tripods caft in antick mould* 

With two great talents oi the fined gold. Dryden. 

2. Faculty ; power ; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. 

Many who knew the treafurer’s talent in removing preju¬ 
dice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering afi'ediions, believed 
the loft of the duke was unfeafonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different talents, 
as a critick, fatyriflr, and writer of odes. Dryden. 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my- thoughts, 

Or carry fmiles and iunfhine in my face, 

When difeontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon’s Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent . Baker s Reflexions of Learning. 

Perfons who poflefs the true talent of raillery are like 
comets ; they are feldom feen, and ail at once admired and 
feared. Female Quixote. 

3. Quality ; nature. A11 improper and miftaken ufe. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in doctrine or difcipline, yet they were not with¬ 
out a jealoufy that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 

Clarendon. 

It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another. Swift. 

Ta'lisman. n. f. [I know not whence derived: riXstTpccc, 
Skinner.] A magicai chara&er. 

If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matifrru and Hone, would that ferve like fo many talijimns 
to deftroy the dileafes. Sivij't. 

Of talifmans and figils knew the power. 

And careful watch’d the planetary hour. Pope. 

Talisma'nick. ad], [from talifnan.] Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talij- 
jnanick in drefles of this nature. Addlfon’s SpeX. 

To Talk. v. n. [taelcn , Dutch.] 

1. To fpeak in converfation ; to l'peak fluently and familiarly; 
not in fet fpeeches ; to converfe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you ; but I 
will not eat with you. Sbakfpeare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and talks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been fworn. brother 
to him ; and he never faw him but once. Shakefp. Henry , 1 V. 

The princes refrained talking , and laid their hand on their 
mouth. Job xxix. 9. 

The children of thy people flill talk againft thee. Ezek. 
If I talk much, they ftiall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

JVifd. viii. 12. 

Here free from court-compliances he walks. 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. JValler. 

As God remembers that w'e are but flefh, unable to bfcar 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
With Moles through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he breath¬ 
ed into us breath of life, a vital adtive lpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he talks very notably ; but if 
you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addijon. 

2. To prattle ; to fpeak impertinently. 

Hypocrites aufterely talk 

Of purity. Milton. 

My heedlefs tongue has talk’d away this life. Roiue. 

3. To give account. 

The cryftalline fphere, whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d. Milton. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addijon. 

We will conlider whether Adam had any fuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 

4. To fpeak; to reafon ; to confer. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judments. Jer. xii. I. 

Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him? Jobxm.y. 

It is difficult talk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
perfpicuity into our difcourles. Collier on Pride. 

Talking over the things which you have read with your 
companions fixes them upon the mind. Ir atts. 

Talk, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar fpeech. 

We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. Sbakcfpeare. 

Perceiving his loldiers difmayed, he forbad them to have 
any talk with the enemy. Knolies’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

How can he get wildom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Eccluj. xxxviii. 

This ought to weigh with thole whole reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

In various talk th’ inftrucStive hours they pair. 

Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit laft. Pope. 

2 . Report; rumour. 

I hear a talk up and down of raffing our money, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried 
away. Locke. 
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3. Subject of difeourfe. 

What delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 

Of whom to be defpis’d were no final! praife ? ' junu 

Talk. n.f. [talc, Fr.] ' 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, and fl ex ; 
ble and elaftick : as, talk , cat-filver or* glimmer, 0 f w u- l 
there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or ft] 
very, and the black. Woodward?sPoIJih 

Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glafs furnace * after all th’ 
remaining body, though brittle and difcoloured, had not loft 
much of its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to talk than mer 
earth. ^ , e 

Ta'licative. adj. [from talk.] Full of prate; loquacionf 
If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon mv 
old age, which in its dilpofition is talkative. Sidn-< 

This may prove an inftru&ive lefibn to the difaffe&ed, not 
to build any hopes on the talkative zealots of their party. 


^ I am afhamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs in the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. Add 

The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave ■ 
7 'hough many a pafienger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philofopher at all. p.* 

Ta'lkativeness. n.J. [irom talkative .] Loquacity; E°r’U' 
lity ; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this talkativenefs a feminine vice; but he that {hall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps fometimes 
need to light Diogenes’s candle to feek a man. Gov. Tongue. 

Learned women have loll all credit by their impertinent 
talkativenefs and conceit. Swift. 

Ta'lker. n.f. [from talk.] 

1. One who talks. 

Let me give for inftance fome of thofe writers or talkers 
who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts. 

2. A loquacious perfon ; a pratlcr. 

Keep me company but two years. 

Thou fhalt not know the found of thine own tongue. 

•—Farewel, I’ll grow a talker for this jeer. Sbakej'peare. 
If it were defirable to have a child a more brifk talker , 
ways might be found to make him fo; but a wife father had 
rather Iris foil fhouid be ufeful when a man, than pretty com¬ 
pany. Locke on Education. 

3. A boafter ; a bragging fellow. 

The greateft talkers in the days of peace, have been the 
moll pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 

Ta'lky. adj. [irom talk.] Confifting of talk ; refembling talk. 
The tally flakes in the flrata were all formed before the 
fubfidence, along with the land. IVi&divard on Fojfils. 

Tall. adj. [tdl , Welfh.J 

1. High in fiattire. 

Bring word, how tall file is. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Two of nobler fliape, 

Erecf and tall. Milton. 

2. High ; lofty. 

Winds rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
O11 the vext wildernefs, whofe tallejl pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and fturdiefi oaks 
Bow’d their ftiff necks. Milton’s Par. Reg b. F. 

May they encreafe as faft, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows : 

May he live long enough to fee them all 
Dark fiiadows cafi, and as his palace tall! 

Metbinks I fee the love that fhall be made, 

T he lovers walking in that am’rous ihade. IValia . 

3. Sturdy ; lufiy. 

I’ll fwear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou wo^loi 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. Sbakcjp. J Vinter s Tat* 

Ta'llage. n.f. [ taillage , French.] Impofi; excite. ^ 

The people of Spain were better aitedfed unto Philip t >an 
to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed upon them many 
taxes and tallages. Bacon s Henry V • 

Ta'llow. n.f [tulge, Danifli.] The greafe or fat oi an am 
mal; fuet. 

She’s the kitchen wench and all greafe ; and I know no^ 
what ufe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, am > lia 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and t e 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Snakejf ait* 

In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed diver* thousands, 
the Spaniards only take the tallow or the hide. V 

Snuff the candles clofe to the tallow , which wd ma 
run. . . . 

To l a'i.low. v. a. [from the noun.] 7 o greafe; m 
with tallow. 

Ta'llowchandler. n. f. [tallow and chandelier, - r - - 1 
who makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 
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Naftinefs, and leveral nafty trades, as tallowchandlers , 
butchers, and neglecf of cleanfmg of gutters, are great oc- 
cafions of a plague. ^ ^ Harvey on the Plague. 

Ta'lly. »./ [from toilier, to cut, Fr.] 

r A flick notched or cut in conformity to another flick, and 
fifed to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, , 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras , p. iii. 

The only talents in efleem at prefent are thofe of Ex¬ 
change-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 

"Have you not feen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d ? 

Her tallies ufelefs lie and idle. 

If plac’d exacflly in the middle. Prior . 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes* 

And on the flick ten equal notches makes; 

With juft referitment flings it on the ground. 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. Swift. 

2. Any thing made to fuit another. 

So luited in their minds and perfons. 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other : 

If any alien love had interpos’d. 

It mull have been an eye-fore to beholders. Dryden. 

To Tally, v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo fit; to fuit; to cut 
cut for any thing. 

Nor lifter either had, nor brother ; 

They feem’d juft tally d for each other. Prior. 

They are not fo well tallied to the prefent junflure. Pope. 

To Ta'l'ly. v.n. 'Fo be fitted ; to conform; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the chan¬ 
nel. Acldifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

TaTmud. I n. f. The book containing the Jewilh tradi- 

ThaTmud. > tions, the rabbinical conftitutions and expli¬ 
cations of the law. 

Ta'lness. n.f. [from tall.] Height of ftature ; procerity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high. 

That with his talnefs feem’d to threat the Iky. Fairy Qu. 
The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for talnefs of 
ftature could hardly be equalled in any country. Flayward. 

Ta'lon. n.f. [talon, French.] The claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer talons. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 

And tow’ring round his mafter’s earth-born foes, 

Swift he colledls his fatal flock of ire. 

Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 

Ta'm a rind tree. n.J. [tamarindus, Lat.] 

The flower of the tamarind tree confifts of feveral leaves, 
which are fo placed as to refemble a papilionaceous one in 
fome meafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whole 
many leaved flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- 
rounded with an acid blackifh pulp. Miller. 

Lenitives are caffia, tamarinds , manna. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that fhnkes, 

Fan’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thonfon. 

Ta'mAr 1 sK. n.f. [ tixmarifee, Lat.] 

'I'he flowers of the tamarifk are rofaceous, confifting of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly; from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thole of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 

Tamarifk is a tree that grows tali, and its wood is medi- 
c * na l* Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Ta'mbarine. n. f [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a fmall drum. 

Calliope with mules inoe. 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began, to found, 

'r r AAL Their iV ° ry lutCS and tamhar nes fore S°- Spenfer’s Pad. 

•1AMK adj. [tame, Saxon; tacm, Dutch; tarn, Danifli.] 

I* Not wild ; domeftick. 

. T Mlcs the Milefian faid, That of all wild beafts a tyrant 
is the worft, and of all tame beafts a flatterer. Addijon. 

? 1^^' rubducdi dc P re #ed ; dejected ; fpiritlefs ; heart- 

If you fhouid need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. ShakeV. 

And now their pride and mettle is alleep, Jl ' 

Their courage v/ith hard labour tame and dull. Sbakefp 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, ^ 
Who by the art of known and feeling forrows 
Am pregnant to good pity. ° ShaieJ. King Lear. 

1 raile him each favage furious beaft, 

That on his ftores do daily feaft ; 

And you tame Haves of the laborious plough, 

slitwT 0 ' k - neCS r° ur Crcator bow - Rofiinmm. 

3 opintlels; umanirnated : as, r? tame poem. A low phrafe 

««, A Dutch f [£atamSa "’ Gothick i “mean, Saxon; dm- 

'' To reiiuce from wiidnefs ; to reclaim ; to make aentle. 

7 hole that ta?ne wild liorles, 
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Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle ; 

But flop their mouths with ftubborn bits. Sbakcfpeare. 

2. To fubdue ; to crufh ; to deprefs ; to conquer. 

If the heavens do not their vifible fpirjts 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 

Humanity muft perforce prey on itfeif. Shak/fp. King Lear . 
They cannot ta?ne 

Or overcome their riches ! not by making 

Baths, orchards, fifh-pools, letting in of fieas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. Johnfdn•. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shakefjeare. 

A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold. 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 

Have been kept for you to tonne. TVallcr■* 

Ta'meable. adj. [from tame.] Sufceptive of taming. 

Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a ftrong flight* 
and eafily tameable ; divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the weight of a man. Wilkins . 

Ta'mely. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; fpiritlefly. 
True oh dience, of this madnefs cur’d, 

Stoop tconely to the foot of majefty. Shahef . Henry IV. 

\\ hat courage ta?nely could to death confent, 

And not by ftriking firft the blow prevent. Dryden. 

Once a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the tavifh’d crown ? Dryden. 

FJas he given way ? 

Did he look tamely on and let them pafs ? Aldfon. 

Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tamely 
fufter to be abufed. Siuft . 

Ta'm-ekess. n.j. [from tame.] 

1. 7 ’he quality of being tame; not wildnefs> 

2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. 

Such a condiidl: muft appear rather like tamenefs than beau¬ 
ty, and expofe his authority to infults. Rogers. 

Ta' 'mer. n.f [from tame.] Conqueror; fubduer. 

He, great tamer of all human art, 

Dulnefs ! whole good old caufe I yet defend. Pope. 

Ta'miny. n. f A woollen fluff. 

7 a ; mkin . n. J. 7 'he ftopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
i o 1 Tmper. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by Skin¬ 
ner from tempero, Latin.] 

1. 7 'o be buly with phyfick. 

’Tis in vain 

To tamper with your crazy brain, 

Without trepanning of yolir fkull 

As often as the moon’s at full. Hudibras , p. 

He tried waffles to bring Aim to a better complexion but 
there was no good to be done; the very ta?npering call him. 
into a difeafe. L’EJlrcmge’s Fables. 

2 . 1 o meddle ; to have to do without fitnefs or neceffity. 

7 hat key of knowledge, which fhouid give us entrance 
into the receffes of religion, is by lo much tampering and 
wrenching made ulelefs. Decay of Piety. 

Tis dang’rous tampering with a mule. 

The profits fmall, and you have much to lofe: 

Tor though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofommoiu 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
confpiracy > but repenting next morning, repaired to the king* 
and difcovered the whole matter: notwithffanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the confpiracy,7or having 
but thus far tampered in it. Addijon s Freeholder 

3. I o deal; to practife with. 

O fliers tamper’d 

For Fleetwood, Defborough, and Lambert. Hudibras. 

Ionian, v.a. [tannen, Dutch; tannen , French.] 

1. i 0 impregnate or imbue with bark. 

. A human (M 1 covered with the fkin, having been buried 
in lome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 

, . Grew’s Muf. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 

greateft part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark 
to tan them. c< _ 

. * , be y us ^eir bark at a good price for tannin* our hides 

into leather. cv x*.,. , 

2 . 7 'o imbrown by the fun. ^ ^ ' 

Ilis face all tann’d with fcorching funny ray, 

As he had travell’d many a Summer’s day 
7 hrough boiling fands of Araby and lad. Fa. ^hi. b 
Like lun parch’d quarters on the city o-ates ^ 

Such is thy 'team'd fkin’s lamentable ftia'te? ’ Donne 

A brown for which heaven would difband 

T ftai ' S bC Cleavelcnd. 

1 aj t. ior taken, ta en. 

HTVNF tam from th ’ Eaft and Weftern ftore. 

And both thofe nations twice triumphed o’er. AWs V'trtr 
Tang. n.f. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] * 

1. A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the mouth. 

in taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
f ’ f ° much of ]t as ir fi hs it alfo feafons : fo that although 

tlie 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TAN 

the body of the liquor fhould be poured out again, yet ftill it 
leaves that tang behind it. South's Sermons. 

It is ftrange that the foul fhould never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the waking man’s view any 
other ideas but what have a tang ol the cafk, and derive their 
original from that union. Locke. 

2 . Relifti; tafte. A low word. 

There was not the leaf!: tang of religion, which is indeed 
the vvorft affectation in any thing he laid or did. Atterbury. 

3. Something that leaves a fting or pain behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tang , 

Would cry to a failor, go hang. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

4. Sound ; tone : this is miftaken for tone or twang. 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which gives 
their fpeech a different tang from ours. Holder. 

To Tang. v. n. [This is, I think, miftaken for twang.] To 
ring with. 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants ; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of ftate ; put thyfelf into the trick 
of fmgularity. Shakefp. Twelfth Night t 

T a'ngent. 72. f [tangent , Fr. tangens, Lat.] 

Tangent , in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
raifed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle fo as not to cut it; but yet interfeCls another line with¬ 
out the circle called a fecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tat7gcnt. Trevoux. 

Nothing in this hypothecs can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but they would immediately defert them and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of "the fun, and vanifh away in tangents to their 
feveral circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley’s Serm. 

Tangibility, n. f. [from tangible.] The quality of being 
perceived by the touch. 

Ta'ngible. ad}, [from tango , Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the conlort ol air, but 
endeavour to lubaCt it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodice are difeern- 


ed, as hard, foft, fmooth. 


Locke. 


To Ta'ktgle. v. a. [See entangle.] 

1. To implicate ; to knit together. 

2. To enfnare ; to entrap. 

She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black {ilk hair, 

Ycur bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. Shakefp. 

I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangl’d in affection to 

A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shakefpcare. 

You mull lay lime to tangle her defires 
Bv wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefpeare. 

, If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands with the fnares of war to tangle' thee. Shakefp. 

Now ly’ft vidtorious 
.Among thy flain fclf-kill’d, 

Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold 

Of dire neceflity. Milton s Agonifles. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangl’d in amorous nets. Milton. 

With fubtile cobweb cheats, 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets; 

In which when once they are entangl’d , 

The more they ftir, the more they're tangl'd. Hudibras. 

3.' To embroil; to embarrafs. 

When my fimple weaknefs ftrays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways : 

He, my fhepherd ! is my guide, 

He’s before me, on my fide. Crajhaw. 

To Ta'ngle. v. n. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and tangling bufhes had perplex d 
All path of man or bcaft. 

Ta'ngle. n.f [from the verb.] A knot of things mingled in 
one another. 

He leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles , and made intricate feem ftrait, 

To mifehief fwift. Milton s Par. Lofl , b. ix. 

Sport with Amaryllis in the fliade, 

Or with the tangles of Ne^era's hair. Milton. 

Ta'nist. n.J. [an Irifh word ; an taanijlhn , Erfc.] 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, they 
affemble themfelves to chufe another in his ftead, and nomi¬ 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him do 
they chufe next of the blood to be tanijl, who fhall next fuc- 
ceed him in the faid captainry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ta'nistry. n.f [from tanijh.] 

The Irifh hold their lands by tanijlry , which is no more 
than a perfonal eftate for his life-time that is tanijl, by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If the Irifh be net permitted to purchafe eftates of free¬ 
holds, which might delcend to their children, muft they not 
continue their cuftcm of tanijlry ? which makes all their 
poffeflions uncertain. Davies on Ireland. 


T A P 

By the Irifh cuftom of tanijlry , the chieftains of even, 
country, and the chief of every fept, had no longer eftat 
than for life in their chieferies; and when their Chieftain 
were dead, their fons, or next heirs, did not fucceed "the * * 
but their tanijls , who were elective, and purchafed their elec 5 
tions by ftrong hand. Davies on Ireland 

Tank, n.f [ tanque , Fr.] A large ciftern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity; g 0 tightly to 
your bufinefs : you have coft me much, and muft earn it • 
here’s plentiful provifion, rafeal; fallading in the garden and 
water in the tank ; and in holy days, the licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

Ta'nkard. n.f. [ tanquaerd , French; tankaerd , Dutch - tan- 
caird, Irifh.] A large veffel with a cover, for ftrong drink 
Hath his tankard touch’d your brain ? 

Sure they’re fall’11 aflecp again. Ben]. Johnfon. 

Marius was the firft who drank out of a filver tankard 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthm on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the largeft tankard cup top 
full. Swift. 

Ta'nner. n. f. [from tan.] One whofe trade is to tan leather. 
Tanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 

Ta'nsy. n. f. [ tanacctum , Lat.] 

The tanfy hath a flofculous flower, confiding of many flo¬ 
rets, divided into feveral fegments fitting on the embrio, and 
contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement; the 
embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all downy; to thefe 
notes muft be added thick flowers into a gatheied head. 

Miller. 

Ta'ntalism. n.f. [from tantalize.] A punifhment like that 
of Tantalus. 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantalifm, or platonick hell. Addifon’s Speftat. 

To Tantalize, v. a. [from Tantalus , whofe punifhment 
was to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the fhew of pleafures which cannot 
be reached. , 

Thy vain defires, at ftrife 

Within themfelves, have tantaliz’d thy life. Dryden . 

The maid once fped was not fuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. Addifon. 

Ta'ntivy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, fo expref- 
fed in articulate founds ; from tantd vi, lays Skinner .] 1 0 
ride tantivy is to ride with great fpeed. 

Ta'ntling. n.f. [from Tantalus.] One feized with hopes of 
pleafure unattainable. 

Hard life. 

To be ftill hot Summer’s t ant lings, and 
The fhrinking Haves of Winter. Shakefpcare. 

TANTAMOUNT, n.f [French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and fo men had equally 
one third lefs money than they have, it muft be tantamount ; 

and what I ’lcape of one third lefs, another muft make up. 

Locke. 

To Tap. v.a. [ tappen , Dutch; tapper , French.] 

1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 

2. [ Tappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veffel; to broach a vend. 
It is ufed likewife of the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakefpeaie. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been ip 1 > n § 

my Wood. jf'h 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troubleiome, 
and then tap it with a lancet. Sharp s Surgery . 

Tap. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A gentle blow. 

This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap , and 10 P 

fair. Shakefp. Unrjj- 

Each {hakes her fan with a fmile, then gives her rig 
hand woman a tap upon the fhoulder. AddiJon s pc 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, ^ npah. 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. s °’ 

2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veffel is let out. . » g 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Da coig^ 
djfteinper, upon hearing the noife of a tap running. e ^ 
Taproot, n.f Jap and root.] The principal 1 em 

Some put under the trees raifed of feed, about |° ur .^ e 0 p 
below the place where they fow their feeds, a fma p p lons 
tile to flop the running down of the taproot, whic ». jj u (b. 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. Mortimer 
Tape. n.J. [tft-ppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, , . / Uart . 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

This pouch that’s ty’d with tape q 

I’ll wager, that the prize fhall be my due. 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with ifraW, 

With tape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 

Ta'pER- 


TAR 


light. 


TAPER- n ‘ f - ^ apcn ’ Saxon j Awaxcandle > a 

k (ret me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius: 

When it is lighted come and call me. Shakefpeare. 

My daughter and little fon we’ll drefs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakefpeare. 

Tf any fnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
fKc devil, he will only bum his own fingers, but ihall not 
Y me of the reward of my good intention* l ay lor-. 

There the fair light, ^ 

Like hero’s taper in the window placM, 

Such fate from the malignant air did find, 

As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. Waller. 

To fee this fleet 

Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dryden. 

Ta 'per. ad}, [from the form of a taper.] Regularly narrowed 
from the bottom to the top ; pyramidal; conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaft, 

He praifes. 4 , . . Drydem 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are 

canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper-. 

Grew’s Mufaum• 

To Ta'per. v. n. To grow fmaller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeft and largeft; the fuperior leffer 
and leffer, for the greater {lability of the trunk. Ray. 

Such be the dog, 

With tap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickcll. 
Ta'pestRY. n.f. [ tapejhrie , tapfferie , tapis, Fr* tapetum, Lat.] 

Cloth woven in regular figures. 

In the delk 

That’s covered o’er with TOrkifh tapejlry , 

There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefpeare . 

The cafements are with golden tiffue fpread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tapjlry tread. Dryd. 
One room is hung with tapejlry , in which are wrought 
the figures of the great perfons of the family. Addijon. 

Ta'pet. n.f [tapetia , Lat.] Worked or figured fluff. 

To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What ftory fhe will for her tapet take. ^ Spenfer. 

Ta'pster. n.f. [from tap.] One whofe bufinefs is to draw 
beer in an alehoufe. 

The oath, of a lover is no ftronger than the Word of a tap- 
fer ; they arc both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade : I’ll be your tapjler ftill. Shakefpeare. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapjler may broach what religion they pleafe; and the apothe¬ 
cary may mingle her as he pleafes. Howel. 

Though the painting grows decay’d, 

The houle will never lofe its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapjler Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

In hopes that ftrangers may miftake it. Swift. 

Tar. n.f. [rape, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tiefe, Danifh.] Li¬ 
quid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
fire. 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp* Spenf. 
A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Some ftir the melted tar. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Tar. n.f. [from tar ufed in fhips.] A failor; a feainan in 
contempt. 

In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a tar. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To linear over with tar. 

2. Totcaze; to provoke. [-rapaYrw.] 

There has been much to do on both fides ; and the na¬ 
tion holds it no fin to tarre them on to controvcrfy. Shakefp. 
Two curs fhall tame each other; pride alone 
Muft tar the maftiffs on, as ’twere the bone. Shakefpeare. 
TARANTULA, n. f [Italian; tarentule, French.] An infedl 
whofe bite is only cured by mufick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyrocles than 
the right tune of ‘mufick toucheth him that is lick of the ta - 

rn ™«- x . Sidney. 

He that ufes the word tarantula, without having any idea 
of what it ftands for, means nothing at all by it. ° Locke 

TAKDA'TtcN. n.f. [ tardo , Latin.] The a£t of hinderin', or 
delaying. 0 

Ta'rdigradous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving flowly. 

It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying upon ad¬ 
vantage, and otherways may be efcaped. ° Brown. 

Fa'rdily. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; fluggifhly. 

He was indeed the glafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh. 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

I or thole that could fpeak flow and tardily , 


TAR I 

% ‘I- 

Ta'rdity. n.J. [tarclitas from tardus, Latin, tardivete, ± r.J 

Slownefs; want of velocity. . . 

Suppofe there may be fohie obfervable tardily in the motion 

Of lDht, and then afk how we fhould arrive to perceive it 
^ <= » Digby, 

Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 

j , y. Dipby on tnc Soul. 

and tardity. . ■ n -* -A. 

Tardiness, n.f. [from tardy.] Slownefs; lluggifhnels; un- 

Willingnefs to aiflion or motion. 

A tardinefs in nature, 

Which often leaves the hiftory unfpoke. 

That it intends to do. Shakefp. King Lear. 

TA'RDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif 9 Fr.] 

i. Slow ; not fwift. . 

Nor fhould their age by years be told, 

Whofe fouls, more fwift than motion, climb. 

And check the tardy flight of time. Sandy’s Paraph i 

2* Sluggifh ; unwilling to adtion or motion. 

& Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englifh elofe to fight; 

Now draw their beaten veflels dole to fhore. 

As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobbies flight. Dryden. 

When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 

Tardy to Vengeance, and with iliercy brave. Prior. 

3. Dilatory ; late ; tedious. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 

Be not ta’en lardy by unwife delay. Shakefp. Rich. Ill* 
Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b . x. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte: 

There a fmall grain in fome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree.- JValler . 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes. 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 

You may freely cenfure him for being tardy in his pay¬ 
ments. Arbuthmt k 

4. Unwary. A low word. 

Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth fhe, or die. 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think’ft I took thee tardy$ 

And dar’ft prefume to be fo hardy. 

To try thy fortune o’er a-frefh. 

I’ll wave my title to thy fldh. Hudilras$ p. L 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble them 
by way of rcprizal : thofe flips and mifmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Collier on Pride± 

To Ta'rdy. v.a. [tarder , Fr. from the adjedlive.j To de¬ 
lay ; to hinder. 

I chofe 

Camillo for the minifter, to poifori 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My fwift command* Shakfp. Winter’s Tale . 

Tare* n.f. [from teeren, Dutch, to conlume* Skinner.] A 
weed that grows among corn. 

Through hatred of tares the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker , b. v. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
vefl, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of being in ge¬ 
neral, which is being abftracled from all its inferior fpecies, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the 
tares in their corn. Locke . 

TARE. n. f [French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 

Tare, preterite of tear. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. 

•i 

Dryden. 

Targe. \ n.f. [rajqra, Saxon ; targe, Italian ; targe , French ; 
Target. ) tarian, Welfh, which feems the original of the 
reft ; an taargett , Erie.] A kind of buckler or fhicld born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a defenfive 
weapon lefs in circumference than a fhield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. 

I took all their 

Seven points in riiy target. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair Alining funs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The arms fhe ufeth moft is- the target to fhfoud herfelf un¬ 
der, and fence away the blow. HowA's England’s Tears. 

Thole leaves 

They gather d, broad as Amazoniari targe. Milton. 

*6 D The 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TAR 

The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets caft 
Over their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac’d 
Again# the walls. Derham. 

I a'rguh. n. / f'CDV'in] A paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language. 

Ta'riff. n.f [perhaps a Spanifh word ; tariff Fr.] A car¬ 
tel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or de¬ 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addifon. 

Farn t . n.f [ tiorn , Iflandick.J A bog; a fen; a marfh; a 
pool ; a quagmire. 

ToTa'rnish. v. a. [ ternir , French,] To fully; to foil; to 
make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difcover nothing 
that may difcredit the caufe, tarnijh the glory, and weaken 
the example of the fuffering. Collier. 

Low waves the rooted fore#, vex’d, and fheds 
What of its tarnijh'd honours yet remain. Thomfon. 

To Ta'rnish. v. n. To lofe brightnefs. 

If a line object fhould tarnijh by having a great many fee 
it, or the mulick fhould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfadtions would be made inclofure. Collier of Envy . 

Tarpa'wling. n.f [from tar.] 

1. Hempen cloath fmeered with tar. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden * 

2. A failor in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

Ta'rragon. n. f A plant called herb-dragon. 

Ta'rriance. n.f [from tarry.] Stay ; delay; perhaps fojourn. 

Difpatch me hence: 

Come-, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 

I am impatient of my tarriance. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rrier. n.f [This fhould be written terrier , from terte, 

“‘French, the earth.] 

1. A fort of fmall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed; but I fhall fend my two tarriers in 
after him. Dryden. 

2. One that tarries or #ays. 

To Ta'rry. v. n. [ targir , French.] 

1, To ftay ; to continue in a place. 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death j 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakefpcare , 

2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying , O God. Pfal. 
Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes ? they that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 30. 

Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear. 

And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden, 

To Ta'rry. v. a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. Shah. 

Ta'rsel. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

Hi# ! Romeo, hi# ! O for a falkner’s voice; 

To lure this tarfel gentle back again. Shakefpeare. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Ta'rsus. n.f [In anatomy; tarfe , Fr.] The fpace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes : 
it comprifes feven bones and the three ofla cuneiformia. Dili. 

An obfeure motion, where the conjun&ion is called fynan- 
throfis ; as, in joining the tarfus to the metatarfus, Wifeman. 

Tart. adj. [teajvc, Saxon; taertig , Dutch.] 

1. Sour; acid; acidulated; (harp cf tafte. 

2. Sharp; keen ; fevere. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shakefpeare. 

When his humours grew tart , as being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain hidden excefies. JVotton . 

Tart, n.f [ tarte , French; tarta, Italian; taart, Danifh; 
A fmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows 
of the houfe on that fide near which the garden ftands, be 
but toys ; you may fee as good fights in tarts. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Ta'rtane. ' n. f [tar tana, Italian ; tartane , Fr.] A veflel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one maft and a three- 
cornered fail. 

I fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa in a tartane , and ar¬ 
rived late at a fmall French port called Caflis. Addifon . 

Ta'rtar. n.f. [ tartarus , Lat.] 

1. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now obfolete. 

With this the damned gliofts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spenfer. 

He’s in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whole hard heart is button’d up with fteel. Shakefp. 

2, [ Tartre , Fr.] Tartar is what flicks to wine calks, like a hard 

flone, either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lels 
drofs or earthy parts : the be# comes from Germany, and is 
the tartar of the rhenifh wine. Quincy. 


T A S 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned i nto >> 
drops or lees, and partly into that cruft or dry feculen u 
is commonly called tartar ; and this tartar mav bv th c 
be divided into five differing fubflances, four of whi h 
not acid, and the other not lb manifeftlv acid are 

itfelf. } 35 the **** 

Tartarean, adj. [ tartarus, Lat.] Hellilh. B °^ e ' 

His throne mix’d with tartarean fulphur. Tim 

Tarta'reou s. n.f. [from tartar.] hton ' 

1. Confifting of tartar. 

In fruits, the tartareous parts of the fap are thrown 
the fibres defigned for the flone, and the oily upon thcTl! 
‘ within it. GW, r r, 

2. Hellilh. * Co f mo1 ' 

The fpirit of God downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverfe to life. 


To Ta'rtarize. v. a. [from tartar.] To i 


Milton. 


tartar. 


impregnate with 


Ta'rtarows. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; confiff 


ing of tartar. 


Ta'rtly. adv. [from tart.] 

T. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 

2 . Sharply ; with poignancy ; with feveritv. 

Seneca, an ingenious and fententious writer, was by Ca-* 
ligula called arena fine calce , land without lime. Walker 

3. With foumefs of afpeeft. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! 

—He is of a very melancholy difpofition. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rtness. n.f. [from tart.] 

1. Sharpnefs ; fournefs ; acidity. 

Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 
hoglhead, as the tartnej's of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sournefs of temper ; poignancy of language. 

They cannot be too fweet for the king’s tartnefs. Shakefp. 
Task, n.f [ tafehe , French; tajfa , Italian.] 

1. Something to be done impofed by another. 

Relieves me from my taft of fervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon elfc enjoin’d me. Milton. 

2 . Employment; buflnefs. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tajks, Atttrbury, 
No happier tafk thefe faded eyes purfue, 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope « 

3. To Take to tafk. To reprove ; to reprimand. 

A holy man took a foldier to iafk upon the fubjeff of his 
profeflion. UEfrange. 

He difeovered fome remains of his nature when he met 
with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger took him to tafk. Addif 
To Task. v.a. [tafeu, Wellh, or from the noun.] To bur¬ 
then with fomething to be done. 

He depos’d the king, 

Soon after that depriv’d him of his life. 

And, in the meek of that, tafk'd the whole ftate. Shakefp. 
Forth he goes. 

Like to a harveftman, that’s tafk'd to mow, 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Some things of weight, 

That tafk our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. I 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not tafk my weak- 
nefs with any more. Shakefp. Othello. 

Divert thy thoughts at home, 

There tafk thy maids, and exercife the loom. Dryden. 
Ta'sker. \ n.f. [tafk and rnafler.] One who imptifes 
Taskmaster. ) tafks. 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo. 

As ever in my great tafkmafter's eye. Milton. 

The fervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and he who will p a y 
obedience to the commands of it, fhall find it an unreafon- 
able tafkmaftcr , and an unmeafurable exadtor. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below ; . 

Hear, ye tafkers of the dead. Dryden and ee. 

Ta'ssel. n.f. [tafte, French \ taffellus, low Latin.] An orna 
mental bunch of filk, or glittering fubflances. 

Then took the fquire an horn of bugle fmall, - 
Which hung adown his fide in twitted gold, . 

And tarn gay. Fairy £*»*. ■ • 

Their heads are tricked with tajfels and floweis. ah ) 

1 A ' SS,!I - \n.f An herb. 

1 A ZEL. 1 J 

Ta'sseled. adj. [from tajf'el.] Adorned with taffels. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or taffel'd horn Milton. 

Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about. j.r 

T a'sses. n.f Armour for the thighs. • 

Ta'stable: adj. That may be tailed ; favourv; 1CI ' , > 

Their diftilled oils are fluid, volatile and t aft able. 

To Taste, v.a. [ tafter, to try, French.] 

I. To perceive and diftinguifh by the palate. <v l, jb 

r - - - • ■ made wine. Jftf 


The ruler of the feaft tafied the water ^ 

». To try by the mouth ; to eat at leaft in a fmall qua 
Bold deed to tafle it under ban to touch. 

4 


Milton- 

3. 1 0 


T A S 

To eflay fir#. - , . . .. 

3* Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other meat but 

fuch as the prince before tafied of. Knolles. 

Thou and I marching before our troops 
May tafic fate to them, mow them out a paffage. Dryden. 

a. To feel; to have perception of. .. 

He fhould tafte death for every man. \ Deb. 11. 9. 

To Taste, v. n. 
j To try by the mouth to eat. 

Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch. Milton . 

2 . To have a fmack ;• to produce on the palate a particular fen- 

^When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh, things tafte 
bitter and loathfome, but never fweet. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk taftetb of 

Bacon . 

If your butter taftes of brafs, it is your matter’s fault, who 
will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 

3. To diftinguifh intelle&ually. 

Scholars when good fenfe deferibing; 

Call it tafting and imbibing. Swift. 

а. To relifh intellectually ; to approve. 

Thou, Adam, wilt tafte no pleafure. Milton . 

5. To be tinctured, or receive fome quality or character. 

Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, tafte of. this adtion. Shakefpeare . 

б. To try the relifh of any thing. 

The body’s life with meats and air is fed. 

Therefore the foul doth ufe the tafting pow’r 

In veins, which through the tongue and palate fpread, 
Diftinguifh ev’ry relifh fweet and four. Davies . 

j. To have perception of. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never tafte of death but once. Shakefpeare. 
The tafting of death touched the righteous alfo, and there 
was a dettruCtion of the multitude in the wildernefs. IVijd. 

8. To take enjoyment. 

What hither brought us ? not hope here to tafte 
Of pleafure. Milton. 

Of nature’s bounty men forbore to tafte , 

And the beft portion of the earth lay wafte. Waller, 

9. To enjoy fparingly. 

This fiery game your a&ive youth maintain’d. 

Not yet by years extinguifh’d, though reftrain’d; 

You feafon ftill with fports your ferious hours, 

For age but taftes of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden ; 

Taste, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The atft of tafting; guftation. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafte gave elocution. Milton. 

2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 
perceived. 

Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there¬ 
fore have tafte. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Delicacies of tafte , fight, fmell. Milton. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte. Waller . 

y nfibility; perception. 

I have almoft forgot the tafte of fears : 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhriek. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mufick in the clofe, 

As the laft tafte of fweets is fweeteft laft. Shakefp. R. II. 

4. That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 

particularly to the tongue, the papillae of which are the prin¬ 
cipal inftruments hereof. Quincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafte of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31. 

Though there be a great variety of taftes , yet, as in fmells, 
they have only fome few general names. Locke. 

5. Intellectual relifh or difeernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalrns which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 
much offend and difpleafe their taftes ? Hooker. 

Sion’s fongs to all true taftes excelling, 

Where God is prais’d aright. Milton . 

I have no tafte 

Of popular applaufe. Dryden s Spanifb Friar. 

As he had no tafte of true glory, we fee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s fkin. Addifon . 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafte and that fen- 
fitive tafte which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my tafte, will be the beft. P 0 p e \ 
I fee how ill a tafte for wit and fenfe prevails in the world*. 

Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difeern, and a tafte ttTbe 
affeefted with beauty. Seed's Sermons. 

0. An eiiay; a trial; an experiment. Not in ufe. 

I hope, for my brother’s juftification, he wrote as an effay 
• °r^ C o f my virtue. . Shakefp eare . 

/• Ajmall portion given as a fpecimen. 

They thought it not fafe to refolve, till they had a tafte of 
the people’s inclination. Bacon's Henry VII, 


T A V ' ' 

Befides the prayers mentioned, l fhall give only a tafte of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons in the manuals and 
offices. . . . , Stilling fleet. 

Ta'sted. adj. [from tafte .] Having a particular relifh. 

Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better tafied , if 
watered with fait water. Bacon's Nat. Hift . N°. 460. 

Ta'ster. n.f. [ taftcur , Fr. from tafte.] 

1. One who takes the fir# effay of food. 

Fair hope ! our earlier heav’n ! by thee 
Young time is tafter to eternity. Crafhaw, 

Says the fly. Are not all places open to me ? Am not I 
the tafter to princes in all their entertainments. L'Eflrange. 

T hy tutor be thy tafter , ere thou eatj 
There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dryden. 

2. A dram cup: Ainf. 

Ta'steful. adj. [tafte and full.] High relifhed; favoury. 

Not tafteful herbs that in thefe gardens rife; 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies; 

Can move. Pope. 

Tasteless, adj. [from tafte.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving tafte. 

2. Having no relifh or power of ftimulatilig the palate; in* 
fipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele¬ 
mentary fimplicity, they could never be made iaftilefs. Boyle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleafure ; infipid. 

The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, difcover 
fpiritual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affections 
renders them taftclefs and iniipid to us. Rogers's Ser?n. 

4. Having no intellectual guft. 

If by his manner of writing he is heavy and t aft clefs , I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addifon's Spect. 

Ta'stelessness. n.f [from taftclefs.] 

1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 

2. Want of perception of tafte. 

3. Want of intellectual relifh. 

To Ta'tter. v. a. [rotsepan, Saxon,] To tear; to rend ; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjective* 

Through tatter'd cloaths fmall vices do appear. 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. - Shakefp. King Lear*. 

An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rome and ffuhet. 

Where wav’d the tatter'd enfigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin hangs. Pope, 

In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d. 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd weed, Tho?nfon. 

Ta'tter. n.f [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering rag. 

This fable holds from him that fits upon the- throne, to 
the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. L' Eft range. 

Tatterdema'lion. n.f. [tatter and / know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging along in a bitter cold morn¬ 
ing with never a rag, a fpark that was warm clad called to 
this tatterdemalion , how he could endure this weather ? 

L' Eft range. 

To Ta'ttjle. v.n. [tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 

He ftands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court’s inconftant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. Hubberd's Tale. 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing; and the 
other to9 like my lady’s eldeft fon, evermore tattling. Shak . 

Excufe it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden. 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 
Their language is extremely proper to tattle in; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 

Ta'ttle. n.f. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; triflina: 
talk. * 

They afked her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 

Then told the tattle of the day. Swift's Mifcel » 

Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me. Swift * 

A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and politicks’ in 
a dictatorial ftile, while at the fame time perfons weli {killed 
in thofe different fubjects hear the impertinent tattle with a 
juft contempt. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ta ttler. n. ft [from tattle.] An idle talker ; a prater. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers , bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of 
time, are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor< 

Tattoo, n.f [perhaps from tapetez tous, Fr. to ftrike.] The 
beat of drum by which foldiers are warned to their quarters. 

All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tatto. Prior . 

Ta'vern n.f [i taverne , Fr. taberna , Latin.] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there ; 

For theie they fay he daily doth frequent, 

With unreftrained loofe companions, Shakefp. Rich . II, 

Y«u 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TAW 


You fhall be called to no more payments; fear no more 
tavern bills, which are often the fadnefs of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
fhould be obliged to difmifs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman fuftered to enter any tavern or alfehoufe. Sw. 
Ta'verneR.. n.f [from tavern man or keep ; taberna- 

Ta'vernkeeper 


■r 


nus. 


Ifa. liv. 13. 

Milton. 
Dutch, to 


Latin ; tavernier , French.] One 

Ta'vernman. j who keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden . 

Taught, preterite and part, uaffive of teach. 

All thy children fhall be taught of the Lord. 

How haft thou fatisfy’d me, taught to live. 

To Taunt, v. a. [; tanfer , Fr. Skinner. Tanden , 

{hew teeth. Minjhew .] 

1. To reproach ; to infult ; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleafure taunted her. 

Site in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shakefpeare. 

The bitternefs and Rings of taunting ]z aloufy, 

Vexatious days, and jarring joylcls nights. 

Have driv’n him forth, Rowe’s Jane Shore . 

2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrafe, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Taunt, n.f. [from the verb.] Infult ; feoff; reproach; ridi¬ 
cule. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts , 

In open market-place produc’d they me. 

To be a publick fpedtacle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He would avoid fuch bitter taunts , 

As in the time of death he gave our father. Shakefpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 

He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d. 

Shall fend them flowing round his drunken feaft. 

With facrilegious taunt , and impious jeft. Prior. 

Ta’unter. n.f. [from taunt.] One who taunts, reproaches, 
or infults. 

Ta'untingly. adv. [from taunting.'] With infult; fcoffingly ; 
with contumely and exprobration. 

It tauntingly replied 

To th’ difeontented members, th’ mutinous parts. 

That envied his receipt. Shakefp. Coriolanut . 

The wanton goddefs view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly fhe faid. Prior. 

Taurico'rnous. adj. [ taurus and cornu , Latin.] Having 
horns like a bull. 

Their deferiptions muft be relative, or the tauricornous 
picture of the one the fame with the other. Brown. 

Tautolo'gical. adj. [ tautologique , Fr. from tautology. ] Re¬ 
peating the fame thing. 

Tauto'logist. n.f. [from tautology.'] One who repeats te- 
dioufly. 

TAUTOLOGY, n.f. [rccjloXoyix ; tautologies Fr. roivro 
and Xoy(^.] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 

All fcience is not tautology ; the laft ages have {hewn us, 
what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanville’s Seepf. 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 

Not ev’n the feet of thy own Pfyche’s rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel. 

So juft, fo lik ^tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

Every paper addreffed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confiderations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautology. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To Taw. v. a. [ touwen , Dutch; tajuan, Saxon.] To drefs 
white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is drefled with bark. 

Taw. n. f A marble to play with. 

Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at tau); 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta'wdriness. n.f. [from tawdry.] Tinfel finery; finery too 
oftentatious. 

A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his tawdrinefs of drefs. ClariJJa. 

Ta'wdry. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
Jhaw, Skinner.] Meanly ftiewy; fplendid without coft; fine 
without grace ; fhewy without elegance. It is ufed both of 
things and of perfons wearing them. 

Bind your fillets faft. 

And gird in your wafte. 

For more fineriefs, with a tawdric lace. 


upon 


his crown. 


Spenfers Pajl. 


and a tew 
L’EJlrange. 


He has a kind of coxcomb 
tawdry feathers. 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 

Your herdfman primitive, your homely clown, 

Is turn’d a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. Dryden’s Juv. 


TEA 

He rails from morning to night at eflenced tons ahH , , 

courtiers. Addifon’s Spedt. nZ? 

Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and tij ' 
her mien genteel and childifh. Addifon’s C? 

Ta'wer. n.f. [from taw.] A drefler of white leather. 

Ta'wny. adj. [tones tanne , Fr.] Yellow, like things *j 
T his child of fancy that armado hight, c 
For interim to our ftudies fhall relate, 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. Shah ft 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of th**** 
Moor, upon his head a red fun. p ‘? n 1 

1 he tawny lion pawing to get free. 

Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moors* 
fo that on the fouth fide they are black, 011 the other 011 * 
tawny , they feem not to derive it from the fun. Browl 
Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny foils ? Addifon’s Cat - 

Tax. n.f [tefg , Welfh; taxe 9 French; taxe , Dutch.] 

1. An impoft; a tribute impofed ; an excife : a tallage. 

He lays Horace, being the fon of a tax gatherer & or collec¬ 
tor, fmells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth, Dryden 
With wars and taxes others wafte their own. 

And houfes bum, and houlhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafc. Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two {hillings in the pound in ara¬ 
ble land, and four in plantations : this tax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called decumae or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minifters for the not executing the laws 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarendon . 

To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To load with impofts. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 
the land to give the money. 2 Kings xx iii. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenfure ; to accufe. It has of 
or with before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath he killed ? I promifed to eat all of his 

killing.-Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 

he’ll be meet with you. Shakefpeare . 

I am not juftly to be taxed with any prefumption for med¬ 
dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpolal, wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. Milton . 

They cannot tax others omiflions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy ; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupernatural argument. Dryden. 

Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 

He call’d him back aloud, and tax’d his fear; 

And Cure enough he heard, but durft not hear. Dryden. 

Like fome rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 

Who frefher for new mifehief does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition. Dryden. 
If he taxes both of long delay. 

My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden. 

This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, flnee it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addifon . 

Ta'xable. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 

Taxation, n.f. [ taxation , Fr. taxatio , Lat. from tax.] 

1. The a£t of loading with taxes; impoft; tax. 

The fubjects could tafte no Tweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purposes ; laws made ra¬ 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney , b. u* 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; my 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
He daily fuch taxations did exaift, . . 

As were againft the order of the ftate. Dame . 

Various news I heard. 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. 

2. Accufation ; fcandal. r 

My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no more 0 
him, you’ll be whipt for taxation one of thefe days. ejp. 

Ta'xer. n.f. [from tax.] He who taxes. ^ . .. 

Thefe rumours begot fcandal againft the king^, ^L xin ®yjj 
for a p-r«at taxer of his people. Bacon s Nenry 

Tea. n. f. [a word, I fuppofe, Chinefe; the , Fr.J A 11 
plant, of which the infufion has lately been much diun 
Europe. 

The jnufes friend, tea , does our fancy aid, ^ 

Reprefs thofe vapours, which the head invade. 

One 










TEA' 

,, . - clef,an of keeping an open tea table. ff/f' 

. I r . £• ■ - - *• s fSZ: 

He fwept down a dozen tea difhes. P 

SJ W i|l you encourage the common tea table talk. SfeO. 

Green kales of tea contain a narcotick ju.ee, winch exudes 

. TLa • this is performed with great care before it is ex- 
by roalt *=.' F Arbuthnot on Aliments * 

p ° fed H°cre living tea pot Hands ; one arm held out. 

One bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. Vote. 
The miftrefs of the tea fhop may give half an ounce. Sw. 
The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 
divines off from their feverer ftudies,which they have exchang¬ 
ed for plavs, in order to qualify them for tea tables. Swtft. 
When you fweep, never ftay to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 
To Teach, v. a. preter. and part, palft taught, fometimes 
cached, which is now obfolete. [eaecan, Sax.] 

t To inftrua, to inform. , ... „ . 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk lit 

. t Ifa- fi* 3- 

his paths. , „ n J 0 

Teach us by wnat means to lnun 

Th’ inclement feafons. Milton, 

To deliver any doeftrine or art, or words to be learned. 

2 '* Mofes wrote this fong, and taught it. Deut. xxxi. 22* 

In vain they worfhip me, teaching for doctrines the com¬ 
mandments of men. 9 ‘ 

They teach all nations what of him they learn d. Milton. 

To {how; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

He is a good divine that follows his own inftrucHons ; I 
can eafter teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. Shakefp * 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 
fhould praaife them. Ruth’s Sermons * 

A. To tell; to give intelligence. 

Hufwives are teached , initead or a clocke, 

How winter night paffeth by crowing of cocke. Tujer. 
To Teach, v. n. To perform the office of ail inftruaor* 

I have labour’d, 

And with no little Rudy, that my teaching , 

And the ftrong courfe of my authority. 

Might go one way. Shakefpeare. 

I am too fudden bold 

To teach ; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shakefpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the priefts teach for hire, and 
the prophets divine for money. Mtc. iii. 11. 

Te'achable. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufeeptive of inftruc- 

tion. 

We otiHit to bring our minds free, unbiaffed, and teach¬ 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 
Teachableness, n.f [from teachable.] Docility; willing- 
nefs to learn; capacity to learn. 

Te'acher. n.f [from teach.] 

1. One who teaches; an inftruaor ; preceptor. 

Nature is no fufficient teacher what we ihould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. Hooker , b. ii. 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propoie 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 
Thefe were notions born with us 5 fuch as we were taught. 
without the help of a teacher. South’s Sei'mons. 

Imperious with a teacher’s, air, 

Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blackmore, 

2. One who without regular ordination aflumes the miniftry. 

Diflenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Siuift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver do£lrine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches aflembled themfelves. Raleigh , 

Wolves fhall fucceed for tcache< s. Milton. 

He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers , and by a 
vigilant exa&ing from them the inftru&ion of their flocks. 

South. 

Tead or tech. n.f. [ tesda , Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. Not 
in ufe. 

A bufhy tead a groom did light. 

And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Fairy Spuccn. 
Hymen is awake, 

And long fince ready from his mafk to move, 

With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 

Spenfer’s Epithalamium . 

Teague, n. f A name of contempt ufed for an Irifhman. 
Teal. n.J. [ teelingh , Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed themfelves; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal , 
'wigeon. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Team. n.f. [ temo , the team of a carriage, Latin; •cyme, 
Saxon, a yoke.] 

i • A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car- 

Thee a ploughman all unweeting found. 

As he his toilfome team that way did guide, 

And brought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bide. F. ^u. 


riage 


TEA 

We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team , 

From'the prefence of the fun* 

Following darknefs like a dream. 

Now are frolick. Shakefp * Midfummer Night s Dream. 

Making fuch difference betwixt wake and fleep, 

As is the diff’rence betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heav’nly harnefs’d team 

Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I am in love ; but a team of horfe fhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ’tis I love. Shakefpeare * 

After the declining fun 

Had chang’d the fhadows, and their talk was done, 

Home with their weary team they took their way. Rofcom. 

He heav’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 

In ftiff* clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a 
team of horfe. _ Mortimer’s Hufb . 

2. Any number paffing in a line. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid iky. Dryden. 
Tear. n.f. [ea in this word is pronounced ee ; reap, Saxon; 
taare , Danifli.] 

1, The water which violent paffion forces from the eyes. 

She comes ; and I’ll prepare 

My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her miferies. Shakefpeare * 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 

Knowing, that thou would’ft have me drown’d on (bore 
With tears as fait as fea, through thy unkindnefs* Shak. 

Cromwell, I did not think to filed a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Lets dry our eyes. Shakefpeare’s Henry Till. 

Tears are the effedls of compreflion of the moifture of the 
brain upon dilation of the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat . HIJl » 

She filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton . 

2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious iears^ 

Her fecond harvefts. Dryden. 

Tear, n.f. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiflure. 

To Tear. pret. tore , anciently tare , part, paffi torn ; [rsepan, 
Saxon; tara, Swedifh.] 

j: To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend ; to feparate by vio¬ 
lent pulling. 

Come feeling night. 

And With tby bloody and invilible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

The one went out from me ; and I faid, Surely he torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 

John tore off lord Strutt’s fervants cloaths : now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot’f Hijl. of John Bull. 

Ambaffadors fent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 
by the populace* Arbuthnot. 

2. To laniate; to wound with any {harp point drawn along. 

Old with duft deform’d their hoary hair. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. Shak * 
Neither fhall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 

3. To break by violence. 

In the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra ,, 
As ftorms the Ikies, and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag’d the prince, and fcatter’d death around. Dryden. 

Blufh rather, that you are a Have to paffion. 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leifure to coniider. A. Philips. 

4. To divide violently; to (hatter. 

Is it not as much reafon to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 
authority, when he fuffers one in poffeffion of it to have his 
government torn in pieces, and {hared by his fubjeifts. Locke . 

5. To pull with violence; to drive violently. 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair. Dryden » 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb. 

At leaft thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come ; 

Or on rough feas from their foundation torn , 

Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born. Dryden. 

6. To take away by fudden violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Chriftians tore . Waller. 

The hand of fate 

Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Addifon. 
To Tear. v.n. [ tieren , Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for fmall trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching of a moufe. L’EJlrange’s Fables . 

T arer. n. f [from to tear.] He who rends or tears. 

T. £ arfalling. adj. [tear fall.] Tender; Ihedding tears. 

I am in 

So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 

Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. 

26 E 



Shakefpeare. 

Te'arful, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TED 


IVarful. adj, [tear and full.'] Weeping; full of tears. 

Is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? Sbakefpeare. 

This dears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And drie, the tearful fluices of defpair : 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Odyjfey. 

On Celadon her eye 

Fell tearful , wetting her diforder’d cheek. Thomfon. 

To TEASE, v. a. [taepan, Saxon.] 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

2. To fcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment with importunity; to vex with affiduous imper¬ 
tinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reafon, 

But indefatigable tcafmg. Butler. 

My friends always teafe me about him, becaufe he has no 
eftate. Spectator, N°. 475. 

After having been prefent in publick debates, he was teafed 
by his mother to inform her of what had pafled. AddiJ'on. 

We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 

And with remarks and comments teafe ye. 

In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prior . 

Te'asel. n. f. [taepl, Saxon; elipfacus , Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the teafel hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprcfenting the perianthium encompafling the bottom of the 
head : the little flowers which are produced flngly from be¬ 
tween the fcales, are colleded into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive ; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds: 
the fpecies are three : one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of Angular ufe in raifing the knap upon woollen cloth. Miller. 

Te'aser. n. f [from teafe.'] Any thing that torments by in- 
ceflant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beft ad¬ 
vice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you muft 
take off his little teafer , which holds his reafon at bay. Collier. 

Teat, n.f [ teth , Welfh; tir, Saxon; tettej Dutch; teton, 
French.] The dug of a beaft; anciently the pap of a wo¬ 
man. 

Even at thy teat thou hadft thy tyranny. Sbakefpeare. 
Snows caufe a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain ; for the earth fucks it as out of the teat. Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teats , we infer, that they 
fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

It more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milton. 
Infants ileep, and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat. Locke. 

The goat, how bright amidft her fellow ftars. 

Kind Ainalthea, reach’d her teat diflent 

With milk, thy early food. Prior. 

Te'chily. adv. [from techy.] Peevifhly ; fretfully; frowardly. 

Te'chiness. n.f. [from techy.] Peevifhnefs ; fretfulnefs. 

Technical, adj. [re^vnco? 5 technique , Fr..] Belonging to 
arts; not in common or popular ufe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the fulphur, and fome- 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

TE CHY, ady.. Peevifh; fretful; irritable ; eafily made an¬ 
gry ; froward. 

I cannot come to Creffid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo’d to wooc. 


As fhe is flubboxn-chafte againft all fute. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, .to fee it techy, and fall out with the 
Jug-. Sbakefpeare's Romeo and fuliet. 

Tecto'nick. adj. [WIouixoV] Pertaining to building. Bailey . 

To Ted. v. a. [teaban, 'Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 

The fmell of grain, ox tedded grafs or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural fight, .each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and calling it abroad, 
they call tedding. Mortimer s Hufb. 

Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Collecting, cherilh’d with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 

Te'dder or tether, n.f. [ tudder, Dut. tindt, a rope, Iflandick.J 

1. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the field that he may 
not pallure too wide. Teigher, Erfe. 

2. Any thing by which one is reftrained. 

We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 
We fhall have them againft the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder , they cannot run far from us. Child. 

VE DEUM. n. f. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firft words of the Latin. 

The choir. 

With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 

Together fung te deum. Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 

Te deum was fung at Saint Paul’s after the victory. Bacon. 


TEE 

Te'dIOUS. adj. [tedicux, Fr. taciturn, Latin.] 

1. Wearifome by continuance; troublefomefirkfome 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear V- r - 
clemency a few words. 0 

The one interne, the other ftill remifs, Xxiv, 4 - 

Cannot well fuit with either, but loon prove 
‘Tedious alike. , . 

Pity only on frefh objeCts flays, ^dtcn. 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays. a 

2. Wearifome by prolixity. r yden. 

They unto whom we fhall feem tedious are in now'f • 
jured by us, becaufe it is in their own hands to fpareV"’ 
labour which they are not willing to endure. Hooker h’’ 

Chief maftery to difleCt 

With long and tedious havock fabled knio-hts. Ji/rn 
Te'diousl y. adv. [from tedious.] In fuch°a manner 
weary. 6 t0 

Te'diousness. n.f [fro m tedious.] 

1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 

2. Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thin? can 
take away the tcdioufnefs of prayer, except it be brought to 
the fame meafure and form which themfelves afli?n *Li 

3. Prolixity; length. S m ‘ 

Since brevity’s the foul of wit, 

Arid tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flourifhes 
I will be brief. Shakefp. Hamlet 

4. Uneafinefs ; tirefomenefs ; quality of wearying 

In thofe very aClions whereby we are efpecially perfedled 
in this life we are not able to perfift; forced we are with very 
wearinefs, and that often, to interrupt them ; which tedioul 
nefs cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the flate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Hooker , b. i. 
More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls, 

For thus friends abfent fpeak : this eafe controuls 
The tedioufnefs of my life. Donne, 

She diflaftes them all within a while; 

And in the fweeteft finds a tedioufnefs. Davies . 

To Teem. v.n. [team, Saxon, offspring.] 

1. To bring young. 

If file muft teem. 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur d torment to her. Shahefpeare. 

2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 

Have we more fons ? or are we like to have ? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 

And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age ? Shakefp. 

When the riling Spring adorns the mead, 

Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are fundamental truths the balls upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are teeming truths, rich in flore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 

We live in a nation where there is foarce a llngle head that 
does not teem with politicks. Addijon. 

To Teem. v. a. 

1. To bring forth ; to produce. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Common mother, thou 

Whofe womb unmeafurable, and infinite breall, 

Teems and feeds all. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vn. 

The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. Woodward's Nat. rlij • 

2. To pour A low word, imagined by Skinner to come front 
tommen, Danilh, to draw out ; to pour. 1 he Scots retain it. 
as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this word. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, an 
fill the glafs with fmall beer. Swift's Directions to the But cu 
Te'emful. adj. [teampul, Saxon.] 

2. Pregnant; prolifick. . r 

2. Brimful. 

Te'emer. n.f [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Te'emless. adj. [from tec?n.] Unfruitful ; not prolifick. 

Such wars, fuch walle, fuch fiery tracks of deait ^ 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teemlefs earth. r | 

Teen. n.f. [unan, Saxon, to kindle ; tenon, I lend lb, t0 Jt ’ 
teonan, Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow ; grief. 

Arrived there 

That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. 

Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful teen. r J 

My heart bleeds <c! a Bfp- 

To think o’ th’ teene that I have turn d you to* 

Eighty odd years of for row have I fieen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week oi teen. ^ 
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-TEL' • 

To TiEN- [A-om-nan, to kindle, Saxo,,] To excite s 

to nrovoke to do 3 tiling* 

Teens” n.f [from teen for ten.'] 1 he years reckoned by the 
termination teen ; as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author would excufe thele youthful feenes* 

Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 

Some childifh fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the mule the more for being a boy. Granjule. 

Tfeth, the plural of tooth. 

Who can open the doors of his face ? his teeth are tenable 

roundabout. _ , xli. 14. 

To Teeth, v. n. [from the noun.] To breed teeth ; to be at 

the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ought 
to be relaxed by loftening ointment. Arbuthnot on Diet * 

Te'gument. n.f. [tegumentum , Latin.] Covei ; the outward 
part. This word is leldom ufed but in anatomy or phyficks, 

1 Clip and trim thofe tender firings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy teguments. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Proceed by feaion, dividing the fkin, and feparating the 
teguments. . , Wifmm't Surgery. 

" In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
?reen pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray on the Creation. 
ToTeh-he. v.n. [a cant word made from the found. ] To 
j au0 -h with a loud and more infolent kind of cachinnation; 

to titter. 

They laugh’d and teh-he'd with denfion, 

To fee them take your depolition. Hudibras, p. iib 

Teil tree. n.f. [ ti/ia, Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubflance In them when 
they call their leaves. Ifa. vi. 13. 

Tejnt. nf [teinte, French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita¬ 
ted by the moft brilliant colours, becaufe the different feints 
are Amply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 
Te'lary. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The pictures of telary fpiders, and their pofition in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly find it downward, and their 
heads refpcdling the center. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. v. 

TE'LESCOPE. n.f. [ telefcope, Fr. teA© 5 and <rxo7riu.] A 
long glafs by which diflant objects are viewed. 

The telejcope difeovers to us diflant wonders in the hea¬ 
vens, and fhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy fpots, 
in a very dark fky, to be a colledlion of little ftars. Watts. 
Telesco'pical. adj. [from telefcope.] Belonging to a tele¬ 
fcope ; feeing at a diflance. 

To Tell. v. a. preterite and part. paff. told, [tellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen, Dutch ; talen, Danilh.] 

1. To utter; to exprefs; to fpeak. 

I will not eat till I have told mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 

Thy mefiage which might elfe in telling wound. 

And in performing end us. Milton. 

2. To relate ; to rehearle ; to fpeak. 

I will declare what wife men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid. Job xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the in¬ 
terpretation, he worfhipped. Judg. vii. 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton. 

You muft know; but break, O break my heart, 

Before I tell my fatal flory out, 

Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! Dryden. 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate. 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope's Odyffcy. 

3. To teach ; to inform. 

He gently afk’d where all the people be. 

Which in that ftately building wont to dwell. 

Who anfwer’d him full foft, he could not tell. Fa. g)u. 

I told him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shakefp . Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Tell me now, what lady is the fame. 

To whom you fwore a fecret pilgrimage, 

That you to day promis’d to tell me of. Sbakefpeare. 

The fourth part of a fhekel of filver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. & j Sam. ix. 8. 

Saint Paul telleth us, we muft needs be fubjedl not only 
for fear, but alfo for confcience fake. Bifocp SanderJ'on. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton 

4 - to dilcover ; to betray. 

They will tell it to the inhabitants. Num. xiv. 14. 

5- To count; to number. ^ 

Here lies the learned Savile’s heir. 

So early wife, and lading fair ; 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 

Numerous fails the fearful only tell ; 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 

She doubts if two and two make four. 

Though fhe has told them ten times o’er. Prior. 


IEM 

6 . To make excufes. A low word. _ 

Tufh, never tell me, I take it mtich unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe. 

As if the firings were thine, fhould’fl kiiOw of this. ShaL 

To Tell. v. n. 

i. Xo o-ive an account ; to make report. 

I will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publifh 
with the voice of thankfgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 

Works. ?f al xxvi * 7 * 

Ye that live and mdve, fair creatures tell. 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 

2i To Tell on. To inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid¬ 
ings to Gath s faying, left they fhould tell on us, faying, fo 
did David. 1 Sam. xxvii. 11. 

Te'lltale. n.f. [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in¬ 
formation ; one who carries officious intelligence. 

You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. Shakefp. Julius C<zfar, 

What fhall thefe papers lie like telltales here ? Shakefp. 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe telltale womeft 
Bail on the Lord’s anointed. Sbakefpeare* 

’Tis done ; report difplays her telltale wingSj 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale fun defery 

Our conceal’d folemnity. Milton. 

Eurydice and he are prifoners here. 

But will not long be fo : this telltale ghoft 
Perhaps will clear them both.- Dryden and Lee. 

A telltale out of fchool 

Is of all wits the greatefl fool. Swift* 

Te'ller. n.f [from tell.] 

1. One who tells or relates, 

2. One who numbers; a riumberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are 

four in number: their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to' 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re¬ 
ceipt : they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they delivef the lord treafurer. Cow el. 

Temerarious, adj. [teener aire , Fr. temerarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafh; heady. 

Refolution without fcrefight is but a temerarious folly; and 
the confequencCs of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confideration. L'EJlrange „ 

2. Carelefs; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon ohe fingle fheef of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound fenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the v/it of man could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dafhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 
Teme'rity. n.f [ temeritas , Latin.] Rafhnefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowly , 

To Te'mper. v. a. [temper0, Lat. tejnperer, Fr.] 

1. To mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 

I fhall temper fo 

Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 

Them fully fatisfy’d, and Thee appeafe. Milton , 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

If you could find out but a marl 
To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet □ 

3. To mingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
bin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14. 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
mailer of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af¬ 
fairs with kind queftions relating to themfelves. Addifon. 

4. To beat together to a proper confiftence. 

Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms* 

And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Sbakefpeare. 
The potter tempering foft earth, fafhioneth every veflel 
with much labour. * IVifd. xv. 7. 

5. To accommodate ; to modify. 

Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem¬ 
pered itfelf to every man’s liking. Wifd. xvi. 21. 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourifh. Milton 

6* To foften ; to mollify; to a ffu age; to footh ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to tern- 
per their warlike courages with fweet delights of learnimr and 
fciences : fo that as much as the one excelled in arms^ the 
other exceeded in knowledge. Spenfer on Ireland. 

With this fhe wonts to temper anojy Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund’rin^ dart. Spenf. 

Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, & 

And temper him with all the art I have. Sbakefpeare. 

Woman ! Nature made thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without you. Otway. 

7. To 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































7» To form metals to a proper degree of hardnefs. 

The fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refill that edge. Milton. 

In the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a minute or 
two longer or leffer in the other competent heat, gives it very 
differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. Boyle. 

Repeated peals they hear, 

And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear; 

Red’ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper'd metals clafh, and yield a filver found. Dryd. 

8. To govern. A latinifm. 

With which the damned ghofts he governeth. 

And furies rules, and Tartare temperetb. Hubberd's Tale. 

Te'mper. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil and tem¬ 
per than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper , gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

2. Middle courfe; mean or medium. 

If the eflates of fome bilhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifhes reach no further than 
that fome reafonable te?nper had been ufed inllead of paring 
them fo quick. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Conflitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would be¬ 
come more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater confif- 
tency and firmnefs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Difpofition of mind. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d. 

Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only tem¬ 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informa¬ 
tions. Locke on Education. 

5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Our hearts. 

Of brothers temper , do receive you in 

With all kind love. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar; 

6. Calmnefs of mind 3 moderation. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers , fathers, 

And without perturbation hear me fpeak. Benj. Johnfon. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rife. Pope. 

7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
nefs. 

Here draw I 

A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 

With the bell blood that I can meet withal. Shakefp. 

Ithuriel with his fpear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of coelellial temper , but returns 
Of force to its own likenefs: up he Harts, 

Difcover’d, and furpriz’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Thefe needles fhould have a due temper 3 for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the flefh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 

Te'mper am ent. n.f [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 

1. Conflitution ; Hate with refpedl to the predominance of any 
quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

2 . Medium ; due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has wafted and wrought out thofe dif- 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and tem¬ 
perament. Hale. 

Temperamental, adj. [from temperament.’] Conftitutional. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conje&ure of preva¬ 
lent humours, that may be colledted from fpots in our nails, 
we concede. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Intelle&ual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifh or difguft. Glanville. 

Te'mperance. n.f [temperantia, Lat.] 

1. Moderation; oppofed to gluttony and drunkennefs. 

Well obferve 

The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft 3 feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Temperance , that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple. 

Make temperance thy companion; fo fhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodfey's Agriculture . 

2. Patience 3 calmnefs 3 fedatenefs ; moderation of paffion. 

His fenfclefs fpeech and doted ignorance. 

When as the noble prince had marked well; 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. Fa. %u. 


rs. 


Addifom 


Shakefp 1 


care. 


What, are you chaf’d ? 

Aft God for temf'rance , that’s th’ appliance o„h 
VV hich your difeafe requires. Shakeh jlt 

Te'mper ate. adj. [temper atm, Lat.] J *' 

1. Not exceftive 3 moderate in degree of any cualitv 

Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate he 
digeft and mature ; wherein we mean temperate ^ T that 
the nature of the fubjed 3 for that may be iemfieratAc^- 0 
and liquors which will not work at all upon metals' t0 n fruits 

His fleep ‘ acon ' 

Was airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland. .f 

2 . Moderate in meat and drink. Lltoh. 

I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinking Wr 

3. Free from ardent paffion. ^ 

So hot a fpeed with fuch advice difpos’d * 

Such temp'rate order in fo fierce a courfe 

Doth want example. n, , . 

She’s not froward, but moueft as the dove : aKe jh ean ' 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shake flea 

. From t<™peratc inadivity we are unready to put in execu 
tion the (uggeftions of reafon. Brown's Vut<? ar Emu ' 
Temperately, adv. [from temperate.] * 

1. Moderately ; not exceffively. 

By winds that temperately blow, 

The bark fhould pafs fecure and How. 

2 . Calmly 3 without violence of paffion. 

Tcmp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. 

3. Without gluttony or luxuryj 

God efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or drink * 
fo it be temperately , and as may beft preferve health. Taylor 
Te'mperateness. n.f. [from temperate.] J 

1. Freedom from exceffes 3 mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs 3 coolnefs of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperatenefs. 

Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. DanieVs Civil War. 
Te'mperature. n.f. [ temperatura, temper0, Latin3 tempera¬ 
ture, French.] 

1. Conflitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if they comq 
earlier, ftiew the te?nperature of weather. Bacon. 

Memory depends upon the confiftence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 

2 . Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world’s fun doth eftedls beget 
Different, in divers places ev’ry day 3 

Here Autumn’s temperature, there Summer’s heat, 

Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Davies. 
If, inflead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe an equa¬ 
lity, or conftant temperature of it before the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. IVoodward’s Nat . Hif. 

3. Moderation 3 freedom from predominant paffion. 

In that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 

Moft goodly temperature you may defery. Spenfer. 

Te'mpered. adj. [from temper.] Difpofed with regard to the 
paffions. 

When was my lord fo much ungently tempered. 

To flop his ears againft admonifhment l Sbakefpcare. 
TE'MPEST. n.f. [tempefle, Fr. tempejlas, Lat.] 

1. The utmoft violence of the wind ; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encreafe of its force 
feems to be, a breeze 3 a gale ; a guft; a ftorm ; a tempeft. 

I have feen tempejls, when .the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Some have been driven by tempcjl to the fouth. Abbot. 

What at firft was call’d a gull, the fame 
Hath now a llorm’s, anon a tempejl'. s name. Donne. 

We, caught in a fiery tempejl, fhall be hurl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. Milton. 

With clouds and dorms* 

Around thee thrown, tempejl o’er tempejl roll’d, 

Thou humbled nature with thy northern blafl. Tbomjri. 

2 . Any tumult3 commotion; perturbation. 

The tempejl in my mind 
Doth from my lenfes take all feeling elfe. 

Save what beats there. Sbakefpcare's King Lam. 

To Te'mpest. v. a. [from the noun.] To diflurb as by a 
tempeft. 

Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempejl the ocean. 

Leviathan, in dreadful fport, !, 

Tempejl the loofen’d brine. Tbornpjoj- 

Te'mpest-beaten. v. a. [tempejl and beat.] Shattered vw £ 
ftorms. 

In the calm harbour of her gentle bread, t 
My tempejl-beaten foul may fafely reft. Dryden s u Lh ° 
Te'mpest-tost. adj. [tempejl and tojl.] Driven abou 

ftorms - Though 
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Though his bark cannot be loft, * » 

Yet it fhall be temfejl-tojl. Sbahfp. Macbeth. 

Tempesti'vity. n.f [tempejhvus, Lat.] Seafonablenefs. 

T Since their difperTion the conftitutions of countries admit 
JS tempeftkity of harveft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tempe'stuous. adj. \tempejlueux, Fr. from tempejl.] Stoimy, 

turbukn ^ fortune hath fpent all her fpight, 

And thrilling forrow thrown his utmoft dart. Fairy 

Which of them rifing with the fun or ialling 

Should prove tempejluous. Ml ton ' 

Her looks grow black as a tempefluous wind, • 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 
Pompcy, when diffuaded from embarking becaule the wea¬ 
ther was tempejluous, replied, My voyage is neceflary, my 
life is not fo. Coliter on the Value of Lif« 

Te'mplar. n.f [from the Temple, an houfe near the 1 Tames, 
anciently belonging to the knights templars , originally from 
the temple of jerufalem.] A ftudent in the law. 

Wits and templars ev’ry fentence raife, ^ 

And wonder with a foolilh lace of praife* Pope s Eptji-. 

Te'mple. n.f. [ temple , Fr. temjum, Lat.] 

1. A place appropriated to acls of religion. 

The honour’d gods ^ 

Throne our large temples with the fhews of peace. Shak. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aliembly hut 
hornbeafls. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and dole thence ^ 

The life o’ th’ building. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This gueft of Summer, 

The temple haunting martlet. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. [ Temper a, Latin.] i he upper part oi the lides of the head 

where the pulfe is felt. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Sbakcfpeaie. 

We may apply intercipients of maftich upon the temples ; 
frontals alfo may be applied. JVijeman s Surgery. 

To procure fleep, he ules the fcratching of the temples and 
ears ; that even mollifies wild beads. Arbuthnot . 

The weapon enter’d clofe above his ear. 

Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. Pope. 

Te'mplet. n. J'. A piece of timber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
window 7 ;, or templets under girders, lay them in locm. Moxon. 

Te'mporal. adj. [ temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 

1. Meafured by time ; not eternal. 

As there they fuftain temporal life, fo here they would learn 
to make provifion for eternal. Hoover. 

2 . Secular; not ecclefiaftical. 

This feeptre fhews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majefty. 

Wherein doth fit the dread of kings. Shakefpeare. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teftament have given to the church, 

Would they drip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclefiaftick. Swift. 

3. Not fpiritual. 

Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradi&s the ends of God, or when it is prin¬ 
cipally intended : for fometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty ; and fuch are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 

Our petitions to God with regard to temporals , mud be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the feveral con¬ 
ditions of life. Rogers's Serm. 

4. [Temporal , Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 
head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are the 
moll effedlual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

T empora'lity. ,n.J. [temporalite, Fr. from temporal.] Se- 

Te’mporals. ) cular poffeffions ; not ecclefiaftick rights. 
Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bifhops have had 
annexed to their fees by the kings and others from time to 
time, as they are Darons and lords of the parliament. Cowcl. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances is calual, as the 
temporalities of vacant bifhopricks, the profits that grow by 
the tenures of lands. Bacon. 

Temporally, adv. [from temporal.] With refpedt to this 
life. 

Sinners who are in fuch a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 

Te'mporalty. n.f [from temporal.] 

*• The laity; fecular people. 

The pope fucked out ineftimable fums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporally. Abbot. 

2. Secular poffeffions. 

T he king yielded up the point, referving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in relpedl of the temporalities, to 


himfelf 


temporalities , to 

rj. Ay life. 

I eaipora'neous. adj. [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Ditt. 
Temporariness, [from temporary.] 1'he ftate of being tem¬ 
porary 3 not perpetuity. 


Shak , 
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Te'mporarv. adj. [i tetnpus , Lat.] Lading only for a limited 

Thefe temporary truces were foon made and-foon broken ; 
he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacons Henry VII. 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem¬ 
porary dictator, who, w 7 hen the danger was over, retired 
again into the community. Addijon, 

To^Te'mporize. v.n. [ternporifer , Fr. tetnpus, Lat.] 

1. To delay ; to procraftinate. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 

quake for this fhortly. 

__I look for an earthquake too then. 

_Well, you v/ill temporize with the hours. Shakefpeare. 

The earl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourfe, 
in which cafe he would have temporized, refolved to give the 
king battle. haem's Henry VII. 

2. To comply With the times or occafions. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs mull temporize. Daniel. 

3. To comply : this is improper. 

The dauphin is too wilful oppofite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly fays, he’ll not lay down his arms. Shakefpeare. 
Temporizer, n.f [temporifeur, Fr. from temporize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering temiorizer, that 
Canfl with thine eyes at once fee good and evil, 

Inclining to them both. Shakef . IVinter s Tale . 

Temse BREAD. l»-f [ temfen, Dutch; tarmfe. , Fr. tame- 
Temsed BREAD, f fare, Italian, to ft ft; terns, Dutch 3 ta- 
tnis, French ; tamifo, Italian, a fteve.j Bread made of flower 
better ftfted than common; 

To Tempt.- v.a. [ tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 

1. To follicit to ill 3 to incite by preferiting fome plcafure or 
advantage to the mind 3 to entice. 

■Tis not the king that fends you to the Tower: 

My lady Gray tempts him to this harfli extremity. 

You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer lpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shakefp. King Lear-. 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is quickly tempt¬ 
ed and overcome in fmall things. Bi/hop Taylor. 

Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Milton. 

The devil can but tempt and deceive ; and if he cannot 
deftroy fo, his power is at an end. South . 

O wretched maid ! 

Whofe roving fancy would refolve the fame 

With him, who next fhould tempt her eafy fame* Prior « 

2. To provoke. 

I’m much too vent’rous 

In tempting of your patience. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

Withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold 3 
Tempt not ^ie brave and needy to defpair : 

For, though your violence fhou’d leave ’em bare 

Of gold and filver, lwords and darts remain. Dryden » 

3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion of evil 3 to follicit; 
to draw. 

Still his ftrength conceal’d 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Milton , 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. 

4. To try 3 to attempt. 

This from the vulgar branches muft be torn. 

And to fair Proferpine the prefent born. 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether Ikies. 
Tempta'tioN. n.f. [tentation, Fr. from tempi.] 

1. 'Fhe adl of tempting; lollicitation to ill 3 enticement. 

AH temptation to trailfgrefs repel. Milt. 

2. The ftate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to bring 
you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 

Set a deep glafs of rhenifh wine on the contrary cafket; 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 
will choofe it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down : 

’Tis bale to feize on all. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Te'mptabli-. adj. [from tempt.] Liable to temptation 3 ob¬ 
noxious to bad influence. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other affemblv, 
the managers muft fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 
Tempter, n.f. [from tempt.] J 

I. One who follicits to ill 3 an enticer. 

Thefe women are fhrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI, 
Is this her fault or mine ? 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 

Not fhe; nor doth fhe tempt. Shak. Meaf. for Meafure. 
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Thefe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 
tempters to urge them on. Tilhthn. 

My work is done : 

- , r? le ' S n° w the to enfnare his heart. Dryden. 

2. 1 he infernal follicitor to evil. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
o the tempter, difcourage us. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
foretold what would come to pals. 

When firft this tempter crols'd the gulf from hell. Milton. 

I o this high mountain’s top the tempter brought 
Our Saviour. Mlton > s p ar % b m 

Temulency. n.f. [temulentia, Lat.] Inebriation; intoxica- 
tion by liquor. 

Te'mulent. adj [temulentas, Lat.] Inebriated; intoxicated 
as with Itrong liquors. 

Ten. ad), [zyn Saxon; tien, Dutch.] The decimal number; 
twice five; the number by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 

Thou fhalt have more 

Than two tens to a (core. Shakefp. King Lear, 

len hath been extolled as containing even, odd, fen<r, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotle obierved 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 

Un ' _ , . # Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

With twice ten fail I crofs’d the Phrygian fea, 

Scarce feven within your harbour meet. & 5 Dry den. 

There’s a proud modefty in merit, 

Averfe from begging ; and refelv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it a/ks. Dry den's Cleomenes. 

• From the foft lyre, 

Sweet flute, and ten flring’d internment, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior 

. Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 
nine in ten owing to affe&ation. Swift's Mifcel. 

Te'nable. adj. [ tenable , French.] Such as may be maintain¬ 
ed againft oppofition ; fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

The town was ftrong of itfelf, and wanted no indutery to 
fortify and make it tenable. Bacons JVar with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it into a 
Ur f l ‘ condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable , and is therefore retired 

into deifm. Addifon’s Spelt. N . 186. 

7 ena'cious. adj. [ tenax , Lat.] 

1. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold fate ; not willing to let p-o 

with of before the thing held. ° " ’ 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well chofen principles, 
makes the face of a governor fhine in the eyes of thofe that 
fee his aaions. 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 
Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. ° Dryden. 

\ ou reign abfolute over the hearts of a teubborn and free¬ 
born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden . 

True loves a mifer; fo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the Ieaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden. 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firft poteefs them. 

tt • • Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 
that of others. ' j,i ut } moU 

2. Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very tenacious ; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are ftruck deepete, and in minds the mote retentive. Locke. 

3. [Fenace, French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other; cohefive. 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lofe its motion quickly, the oil being Iefs tena¬ 
cious will keep it longer, and the water being lefs tenacious 
will keep it Iongeft, but yet will lofe it in a fhort time. Newt. 

4 * Niggardly; clofe-fifted ; meanly parcimonious. Ainf 

Tena'ciously. adv. [from tenacious.] With difpofition to 
hold fa ft. 

Some things our juvenile reafons tenacioufy adhere to, 
which yet our maturer judgments difallow of. Glanville. 
Tena'ciousness. n.f. [from tenacious .] Unwillingness to 
quit, refign, or let go. 

Tena'city. n.f [ tenacitas, tenacity Fr. tenax, Latin.] Vif- 
coflty ; glutinoufnefs ; adhefion of one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed tears, yet thefe and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftifFnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all refted among themfelves. Newton. 

Subftances, whole tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

Te nancy, n.f. [tenanche, old French ; tenentia , law Latin; 

from tenant.] Temporary poffeffion of what belongs to an- 
• other. 

7 his duke becomes feized of favour bv defeent, though 

8 


ten 

*“ *" lt 

J^ANT. n.f. [ tenant , French.] fytton. 

1. One that holds of another; one that on re-tv 
has temporary pofTeffion and ufe of that which C ° nditi <>ns 
the property of another : correlative to landlord ^ m rea % 

I have been your tenant. 

And your father’s tenant , thefe fourfeore years w , 
Such is the mould that the bleft tenajf^l Sbei ‘fb 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant ’ T?pl dler ' 
^ His cneerful tenants bids their yearly toil," Jra *l‘- 
\ et to their lord owe more than to the foil 

lor t [‘‘ e " ° f 2 man ° r im ° the but 

The father is a tyrant over Haves and be^ars 
calls his tenants. iC3 ~ lS > whom he 

2. One who refides in any place. Swift, 

The bear, rough tenant of thefe fliades. 77 , 

conditions. J ° hoId on «i tain 

Sir Roger’s eftate is tenanted by perfons who have ( aw , 
him or his anceftors. Addifon's SpcB N ,", d 

atenant? BLE ' '' ^ ^ Such *4 be held ^ 

I he rums that time, ficknefs, or melancholy fhall bri, w 
muft be made up at your coft; for that thing'a hi,fi, an d 
but tenant for Idem what he holds, and is bound to leave 
the place tenantable to the next that fhall take ir V, u 
I hat the foul may not be too much incommoded’in her 
houfc of clay, fuch neeeffaries are fecured to the body as mav 
keep it in tenantable repair. D-r/fP' 

Te'nantless. adj [from tenant.] Unoccupied; uiltfelfrT 
O thou, that doft inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long tcnantlcfs ; 

Left growing ruinous the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it° was. ShaMtem 

Tenant-saw. n. J. [corrupted, I fuppofe, from tenm-jm'] 
oee I enon. J J 

Tench, n.f. [nnce, Saxon; tinea, Lat.] A pond fifh. 

Having ftored a very great pond with carps, tench , and 
other pond fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. 

To Fend. v. a. [contracted from attend.] 

1 . 7 o watch ; to guard ; to accompany a6 an afliftant or de¬ 
fender. 

Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed. 

The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. SpenJ'er's Epithal 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Shak. 
Him lord pronounc’d ; and^O ! indignity 
Subjected to his fervice angel wings. 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Mlttm. 

He led a rural life, and had command 
O er all the fhepherds, who about thofe vales 
Fended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

7 here is a pleafure in that fimplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their flocks. " Pope. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair; 

7 o fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifoil’d eftences exhale. Pope. 

Cic’ly had won his heart; 

Cic’ly, the weftern lafs, that tends the kce. Gey. 

2. To attend ; to accompany. 

Defpair 

Fended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milton. 

Thofe with whom I now converfe, 

Without a tear will tend my herfe. 

3. To be attentive to. 

Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. Mdisn. 
To Tend. v. n. [te?ido, Lat.] 

1. To move towards a certain point or place. 

They had a view of the princcfs at a mafk, haying^over- 
hcard two gentlemen tending towards that fight. l/otton. 

I o thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends : 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryden. 

2. [ Fendre, French.] To be direifted to any end or purpoie; 
to aim at. 

Admiration feiz’d 

All heav’n, what this might mean and whither tend. MH. 
f a< 51 ions gain their power by pretending common fafetv, 
and tending towards it in the diredteft courie. Temple- 

7 . he laws of our religion tend to the univerfal happinels o 
mankind. Fillotfons Sermons. 

3. Fo contribute. 

Many times that which we afk would, if it fho u ^ e 
granted, be worfe for us, and perhaps tend to our delrruc 
tion ; and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
prayers, doth grant the general matter.of them. Hammosm. 

4. [From attend. ] To "wait; to expedt. Out of ufe. 

77 ie bark is ready, and the wind at help; , 

Th’ aflociates tend. Sbakefpearei Uamld^ 
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r To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 

* 5 ' She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 

And call her hourly miftrefs. Shakefp 


TEN 


*eare. 


Shakefp. 


Hubberd. 


And call her hourly 

Give him tending , 

He brings great news. Shakefpeare. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

That tend upon my father. Shakefp, King Lear. 

6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

Tendance, n.f [from tend.] 

1. Attendance; ftate of expe&ation. 

Unhappy wight born to difaftrous end. 

That doth his life in fo long tendance fpend. 

2. Perfon; attendant. Out of ufe. 

His lobbies fill with tendance. 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear. Shakefpeare. 

3. Attendance ; ad of waiting. 

She purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, to 

O’ercome you with her fhew. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

4^ Care; ad of tending. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon, amongft my brethren mortal, 

Muft give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They at her corning fprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton. 
Te'ndence. ) „ r r r . 7 -1 

Tendency. i n -b ' from W ’J 

1. Diredion or courfe towards any place or objed. 

It is not much bufmefs that diftrads any man; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Fay lor. 

\v ritings of this kind, if conduded with candour, have 
a moie particular tendency to the good of their country than 
any other compofitions. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 40. 

W e may acquaint ourfelves with the powers and proper¬ 
ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and fpirit. Watts. 

All of them are innocent, and mote of them had a moral 
tendency, to foften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. Swift. 

2. Diredion or courfe toward any-inference or refult; drift. 

Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 
in the fun, their tendencies are little noticed. Locke 

TE'NDER. adj. [tendre, French.] 

1. Soft; eafily imprefted or injured. 

The earth brought forth the tender grafs. Milton. 

From each tender ftalk flie gathers. Milton 

2. Senfible; eafily pained ; foon fore. 

Unneath may ftie endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefpeare. 
Leah Was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 

Gen. xxix. 1 7. 

Our bot.ies are not naturally more tender than our faces • 
but by being Ids expofed to the air, they become lefs able to 
endure it. L'Efl ■ 

The face when we are born is no lefs tender than any other 
part of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke ‘ on Education. 

3. frfteminate; emafeulate; delicate. 

Wh en Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a 
warlike nation, and deviled to bring them to a more peace- 
able hie, inftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
in long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 
mufick appointed to them certain lafeivious lays, by which 
heitmmds were lo mollified and abated, that they forgot 
them former fiercenefs, and became moft tender andeffemi- 

4 - Exciting kind concern. m 7 " W ’ 

. 5 I love Valentine ; 

is life’s as tender to me as my foul. Shakefbeare 

5 * Compaffionate; anxious for another’s good. 3 ake JP £aje - 
1 he tender kindnefs of the church it well befeemeth tn 
c p t ie weaker fort, although feme few of the perfe&er and 
onger be for a time difpleafed. T-Tnnt 1 

rhis not miftruft but tender love injoins. ^Milton 

6- Sufceptible of feft paflions. Fillotfon s Sermons. 

Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 

Herein they will prevail. n. r 

/• Amorous; lafeivious. »pt»fer. 

What mad lover ever dy’d. 

To gain a feft and gentle bride ? 

Gr for a lady tender hearted, 

0 -p 11 ftreams or hemp departed ? Hudihm * ••• 

I' of the fofter paffions. ' Uudlbl£ "> V m. 

9 - Careful not to hurt, with of 

and fll ° Uld be Und!r °f honour of God 

Fillotfon's Sermons, 


a mother 

hake, 


fliould not 
care's Goriolanus. 


As I have been tender of every particular perfen’s reputa¬ 
tion, fe I have taken care not to give offence. Addifon. 

10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature fhall not give 

Thee o’er to harfhnefs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. Kbig Lear. 

You, that are thus fe tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good. Shakefp. Winters Fale. 

11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleafing, break the ice bv 
feme whofe words are of lefs weight, and referve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. Bacon. 

12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, 

fell him. S 

To Te'nder. v. a. [tendre, French.] 

1. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profefled with greater ftoniach 

their judgments, that fuch a dilcipline was little better than 
popifh tyranny, dilguifed and tendered unto them. Hooker. 
I crave no more than what your highnefs offer’d; 

Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their fervice to lord Timon. Shakefpeare. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 
Duty and fcrvice, not to ftay till bid. 

But tender all their pow’r ? - Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

2. To hold; to efteem. 

Fender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 

Wringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. Shakefpeare. 

3. [From the adjedive.] To regard with kindnefs. Not in 
ufe. 

I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 

Poor gentlewoman, my mafter wrongs her much. Shak. 
Te'nder. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Offer ; propoial to acceptance. 

Then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tende". 

To anfwer I’ll not wed. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Think yourfelf a baby ; 

7 hat you have ta’en his tenders for true pay. 

Which are not fterling. Shakcjpcare's Hamlet. 

7 he earl accepted the tenders of my fervice. Dryden. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpel to all. South's Sermons. 

Our tenders of duty every now and then mifearry. Addifon • 

2. [From the adjedlive.] Regard ; kind concern. 

Thou haft fhew d thou mak ft lome tender of my life 
In this fair refeue thou haft brought to me. Shakefpeare 
Tender-hearted, adj. [tender and heart.] Of a feft com¬ 
panionate difpofition. 

Tenderling, n.f. [from tender.] 

1. The firft horns of a deer. 

2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 

7 Anderly. adv. [from tender.] In a tender manner; mildlv * 
gently; foftly ; kindly; without harfhnefs. 

Fenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. cl 1 n 

She embrac’d him, and for joy Shakefpeare. 

Tenderly wept. 

. 1 h , ey ai i 7 e the P erfea P^ces of Ovid, and the ftyle 
tcndcily paflionate and courtly. in D • / 

Marcus wit], blufhes owns he loves, f ' 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. 5 p 

Tenderness n f. [tehdrejji, Fr. from Under.] 

1. he ftate of being tender; fufeeptibility of impreflions. 

cattle are Ipotted in their tongues, the tendernefs of 

Ihe fldh. reCe,V ‘ nS m0IC eaf ‘ ly akeraticuls than “‘her pans of 

T he difference of the mufcular flefli depends uixmYe 
hardnefs, tendernefs moifture, or drlnefs of the fibres. Arh^ 

2 . State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. ’ 

fun A Ihine CknCfS and * autmu fi 0{ % ht couId not endure bright 

Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that tendTmfi 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being fpoken ill 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that havJroared 
for anguilh at the difcharge of ordnance, though at a ° r e^ 
diftance ; What infupportaMe torture then frioufd we be unde^ 
upon a like concuflion in the air, when all the 1 u 1 
would have the tendernefs of a vv^und body 

3. Sufceptibility of the fofter paffions. * S Ser?nom - 

Weep no more, left I g i ve caufe 
1 o be iufpeded of more tendernefs 
1 ban doth become a man. o, , r 

Well we know your tendernefs of heart Sbait f^ 
And gentle, kind, efteminate remorfe 
f o your kindred. 0 , . r , 

Soakefp. Richard III, 

With 
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With what a graceful tendernefs he loves! 

And breathes the fofteft, the fincerefl vows 1 Addlfon. 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, fhe did with lingular care and tender¬ 
nefs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 

5. Scrupuloufnefs ; caution. 

My confcience firft receiv’d a tendernefs. 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By th’ bilhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their own, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly; 
whereas fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own 
who affume more liberty in exadling from others. JVotton. 

True tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exa£1 fenfe of the rule which Ihould direct it; and while 
it fleers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender. South. 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great ten¬ 
dernefs of reputation, to be carelefs of it is looked oji as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the 'i angue. 

7. Soft pathos of expreffion. 

Te'ndinous. adj. [ tendineux , Fr. tendinis , Latin.] Sinewy; 
containing tendons ; confilling of tendons. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have wcrfe fymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than flefhy ones. JVifeman. 

Te'ndon. n. f [ tendo , Latin.] A linew ; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

A llruma in her inftep lay very hard and big amongft the 
tendons. JVijemans Surgery* 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings; 

The tendons fome compacted dole produce, 

And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blachmore . 

Te'ndril n.f [tendrillon , french.] The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 

In wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tend: i/s ; which imply d 
Subjection. Miltons Par. Lof, b. iv. 

So may thy tender blofioms fear no blite; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 
The tendrils or clalpers of plants are given only to luch as 
have weak flalks, and cannot raife up or fupport themfelves. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tene'bricose. ? adj. [ tencbriccfus, tenebrojus, Latin.] Dark; 
Te'nebrous. 5 gloomy. 

Tenebro'sity. n.f [tenebm, Lat.] Darknefs; gloom. 

Te'n ement. n.f [tenement, fr. tenement nm, law Latin.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

What rcafonable man will not think that the tenement (hall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfome habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

’Tis policy for father and fon to take different fides ; 

For then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 
tenement , unlefs it has juft luch a fort of frontifpiece. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note. 

And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 
Te'nent. n.f See Tenet. ^ 

Tene'rity. n.f [ tenentas , tener , Lat.] Tendernefs. Amf. 

Tene'smus. n.f. 

The flone fhutting up the orifice of the bladder, is attend¬ 
ed with a tenefnus , or needing to go to {tool. Arbuthnot. 
Te'net. n.f [from tenet , Latin, he holds. It is fometimes 
written tenent, or they hold. ] Poiition; principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the fca, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very queftionable. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

While, in church matters, profit fhall be the touch-flone 
for faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited. Decay of Piety. 

This favours of fomething ranker than focinianilm, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. South's Sermons. 

They wonder men fliould have nuflook 
The tenets of their matter’s book. Prior. 

Te'nnis. n.f [this play is fuppofed by Skinner to be fo named 
from the word tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, ufed 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 

ball is driven with a racket. ' 

The barber’s man hath been feen with him, and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already fluffed tennis balls. Shak. 
There was he gaming, there o’ertook in s rowle. 

There falling out at tennis. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A prince, by a hard deftiny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddefs. Howefs Vocal Forcjl. 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a lair 
piChire, than to play at tenuis with his page. Pcacham. 

The infide of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a tennis 
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court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not b k 
ing rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned’ * 
for fuch a repercuffion would make the fight 

fufed. . . Morfs 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and confeque 1 
not to have any volition, or preference of motion to relT ^ 

We have no exedra for the philofophers adjoining; to^’ 
tennis court, but there are alehoufes. Arbuthnot and P°T 
To Te'nnis. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball 
Thofe four garifons iffuing forth upon the enemy, wifi f 



drive him from one fide to another, and tennis him 


amongft 


them, that he fhall find no where fafe to keen his fppt 

hide himfelf. Spenfer on Ireland 

TE'NON. n.f [French.] The end of a timber cut to be fit¬ 
ted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, folid with hollow ; fome with cavi¬ 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tenons to fit them. Ra 
The tenant-faw being thin, hath a back to keep it f r0 ni 

bending. Moxon's Mech, Exercife, 

Te'nour. n.f [tenor, Lat. tencur, Fr.] ' 

1. Continuity of flats; conttant mode ; manner of continuin' • 

general currency. • * 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
fighs, and the tenor of his fpeech not knit together to one 
conttant end, but diflolved in itfelf, as the vehemency of the 
inward paffion prevailed. Sidney, 

When the w'orld firtt out of chaos fprang. 

So fmil’d the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a fpring was there. 

An everlafting fpring, the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now did fmell of Winter or of death. Crajbm, 

Still I fee the tenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milton. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofitively re¬ 
quire humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Infpire my numbers, 

Till I my long laborious work complete. 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Csefar’s times. Dryden. 
This fuccefs would look like chance if it were not perpe¬ 
tual, and always of the fame tenor. Dryden. 

Can it be poifon ! poifon’s of one tenor. 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 

7 here is fo ereat an uniformity amongft them, that the 
whole tenor of thole bodies thus preferved clearly points forth 
the month of May. IVoodwards Nat. Hif, 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow. 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

That fhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

Wc cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. Popt. 

2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or drift. 

Has not the divine Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

That king; Leontes fhall not have an heir. 

Till his loft child be found ? > Shak. Winter's Pale. 

By the ftern brow and wafpifh adlion, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, . 

It bears an angry tenor. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

—When it is paid according to the tenor. . Shakejpeare. 
Reading it mutt be repeated again and again with a c 0 e 
attention to the tenor of the dilcourfe, and a peifec 
of the divifions into chapters and vcrles. 

3. A found in mufick. f « 

The treble cutteth the air too fharp to make the ou. 
equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the fweeteft part. 

1 Bacon's Nat. Hif. N . in 

Tense, adj. [tenfus , Lat.] Stretched; ftiff; not lax. 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is r ~j 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretche , 0 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane wuil certainly ea 
damp the found. 

Tense, n.f. [temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] # 

[In grammar.] Tenfe , in ftribl ipeaking, is only a v 

of the verb to fignify time. o y 0 

As forefight, when it is natural, anfwers to ^ 

when methodical it anfwers to reminifeence, an ) ^ 
called forecaft; all of them exprefled in the r n . 

verbs. Memory faith, I did fee; reminifeence, ^ 

forefight, I fhall fee; forecaft, I fhall have feen. ^ 

Ladies, without knowing what tenfes and par 1 p 
fpeak as properly and as corredtly as gentlemen. gjft 

He fhould have the Latin words given him m 0 
cafe and tenfe , and fliould never be left to feex t..e ^attt> 

from a dictionary. A r nn . the 

Te'nseness. n.f. [from tenfe.] Contraction; 

contrary to laxity. 

Should 
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Should the pain and tenfenefs of the part continue, the 
operation mutt take place. Sharp's Surgery. 

Te'Uble. adj. [tenjus, Lat.] Capable of being extended 

Gold is the clofett, and therefore the heavieft, of metals, 
and is likewife the moft flexible and tenfble. Bacon. 

Te'nsile. adj. [tcnfilis , Lat.] Capable of extenfion. 

All bodies duCtile and tcnfile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not difeontinuing. 

1Rt ’ Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 845. 

Te'n sioN. n.f [ tenfon , Fr. tenfus, Lat.] The aCt of ftretch- 
i ng; j not laxation ; the flate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 

1 It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being railed by 
ftiff tenfon of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 
a relaxed poflure of the mulcles thereof. Holder. 

Still are the lubtle firings in tenfon found. 

Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound. 

Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Blackmore. 

Te'nsive adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of ftifthefs or 
contraClion. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a tenfive pain from diftention of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Flayer on Humours. 

Te'nsure. n.f [ tenfus , Lat.] The ad of firetching, or flate 
of. being ftretched ; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon prefliire, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon tenfure , we call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
eth itfelf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent. n.f. [tente, French; tentorium, Lat.] 

1. A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, commonly made of can- 

■ vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the fame with tents. Knolles. 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Alls xviii. 23. 

2 . Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 

He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. All/ton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

To Chafiis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents , and there refolv’d to flay. Dryden. 

3. [Tente, French.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 

Modeft doubt is call'd 

The beacon of the wife ; the tent that fearches 
To th’ bottom of the worft. Shak. Troll, and Creffida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a fmall tent dipt in fome 
medicaments, and after digeftion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. JVfeman s Surgery. 

4. [Vino tinto, Spanifh.] A fpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 

To Tent. v. n. [from the noun.] To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 

The fmiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and fchoolboy’s tears take up 

The glalies of my fight. Shakcfpearc. 

ToT ent. v. a. To fearch as with a medical tent. 

I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Flamlet. 

I have lome wounds upon me, and they (mart. 

—Well might they fefter ’gainft ingratitude, 

And tent themfelves with death. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Some furgeons, poffibly againft their own judgments, keep 
wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. JVifeman. 

Tenta'tion. n.f [tent at ion, French; tentatio, Lat.] Trial; 
temptation. 

The firft delufion fatan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
taticn , when he faid ye fhall not die, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brotvn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Te'nt ative. adj. [tentative, effort, Fr. Unto , Latin.] Try¬ 
ing; effaying. 

Te'n ted. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 

Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
; Their deareft action in the tented field. Shak. Othello. 

The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. Pope's OclyJJey. 

Te' nter. n.J. [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 

1. A hook on which things are ftretched. 

2. To be on'the Tenters. To be on the flretch; to be in 
difficulties ; to be in fulpenfe. 

In all my paft adventures, 

I ne’er was fet fo on the tenters ; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ey’fy way I turn does hem me. Hudibras, p. ii. 

To Te'nter. v. a. [from the noun.] To flretch by hooks. 

A blown bladder prefled rifeth again, and when leather or 
cloth is t entered, it ipringeth back. Bacon's N. Hif. N J . 12. 

Lol e'nter. v. n. To admit; extenfion. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 

Tenth, adj. [teoj?a, Saxon.] Firft after the ninth; ordinal of 
ten. 

It may be thought the lefs ftrange if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 


T E P 


practice. 


Boyle. 


Tenth, n.f. [from the adjecliveij 

1. The tenth part. 

Of all the horfes, 

The treafure in the field atchiev’d, and city 5 
We render you the tenth. Shakefp. Coriolanus » 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges, hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shak, 
To purchafe but the tenth of all their ftore, 

Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. Dryden. 
Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a bufhel of 
wheat; but fhould there be next year a fcarcity, nve ounces 
of filver v/ould purchafe but one bufhel: fo that money would 
be then nine tenths lefs worth in refpecl or food. Locke. 

2. Tithe. 

With cheerful heart 

The tenth of thy increafe bellow, and own 

Heav’n’s bounteous goodnefs, that will lure repay 

Thy grateful duty. PuAips. 

3. Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king. 1 he bifhop of Rome pre¬ 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high prieil of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till by Henry the 
eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Cowel. 

Te'nthly. adv. [from tenth.] In the tenth place. 

Tenti'ginous. adj. [tentiginis, Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 

Te'nt wort. n.f. A plant. 1 Ainf. 

Tenuifo'lious. adj. [tenuis and folium, Lat.] Having thin 
leaves. 

Tenu'ity. n.f. [termite, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinnefs ; exility ; linallneis ; minutenels ; not grofihefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height without fide 
boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenuity of juice, lending the 
lap upwards. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N u . 533. 

7 ’he tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted from the in¬ 
fluence of that fupremaev. King Charles. 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain ; the firings or 
filaments thereof their difference \n tenuity, or aptnels for 
motion. Glanvilie's Scerf. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuity, before it can ferve animal 
purpofes. Arbuthnot. 

At the height of four thoufand miles the sether is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that if a fmall fphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fliould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
aether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

Te'nuous. adj. [ tenuis, Lat.] Thin ; fmall; minute. 

Another way of their attraction, is by a tenuous emanation, 
or continued effluvium, which after fome diftahee retracleth 
unto itfelf. Brown s VuVar Err. b. ii. 

Tenure, n.f. [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura , law Latin.] 
Tcnu e is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; the firft is pura 
eleemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it, but devota animarum fuffragia ; the fecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma; the third is a hold¬ 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
fpurs, or foine fuch thing, if alked ; the fourth is by fervice 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuf- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, itfe. and land 
holden in this fourth manner is called feudum de hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grofs is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a feignory in 
grofs, becaufe a corporation of and by itfelf. Cowel. 

1 he fervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thofe lords. Spenfer . 

i he uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 
held, minifters very unpleafant meditation. Raleigh. 

Man nwft be known, his ftrength, his ftate. 

And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 

Tepefa'gtion. n. f. [tepeficio, Latin.] Fhe a£l of warinin 
to a fmall degree. 

Te'pid. adj. [npidus, Latin.] Lukewarm; warm in a fmall 
degree. 

'1 he tepid caves, and fens, and fliores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch. Milton. 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews. 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewife fudorifick ; as 
warm water, friclien, and tepid vapours. Arbuthnot. 

Iepidity. n.f. [from tepid.] Lukewarmnefs. Ainf 

IeFor. n.J. [ tepor, Lat.] Lukewarmnefs; gentle heat. 

I he fmall pox, mortal during fuch a feafon, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moifture in April. Arbuthnot . 

Ti-.rat o logy. n. f [ripul©* and Hyu.] Bombaft, affecta¬ 
tion of falfe fubhmitv. Bailey 

Terce. n.f. [tierce, hr. triens, Latin.] A veflel containing 
foity-tv/o gallons of wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe. 

Ainjw. 
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Confifting of turpentine ; mixed with 


J erebi'ntBINATE. \adj. [terekintbine , Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] 
Terebi'nthine. S C 
turpentine. 

Salt ferum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthincites ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 

To Te rebrate. v. a. [ terebro, Latin.] To bore ; to perfo¬ 
rate ; to pierce. 

Confider the threefold effbdt of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difcufs, and terebrate. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for terebr&ting the earth, and creeping. Derham. 

Tere&ra'tion. n.f. [from terebrate .J The a£t of boring or 
piercing. 

Ferebration of trees makes them profper better ; and alfo 
itmaketh the fruit fweeter and better. _ Bacon. 

Terge'mtnous. adj. [ tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion. n.f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 

1. Shift; fubterfuge ; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from pallions and ter giver fattens. Bijbop Bramhall. 

2. Change; ficldenefs. 

The colonel, after all his tergiversations, loft his life in the 
king’s fervice. Clarendon. 

Term, n.f [ terminus, Latin.] 

1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. N°. 328. 

2 . [Fertne , Fr.] The word by which a thing is expreffed. A 
word of art. <• 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms , or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
vvanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but fhifts of igno¬ 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfeure names, which we have ex- 
prelTcd in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateft beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been necelfary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Sbakefpeare. 

God to fatan firft his doom apply’d. 

Though in mvfterious terms , Milton. 

4. Condition ; ftipulation. 

Well, on my termi thou wilt not be my heir ? Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, fince fuch is thy defire. 

Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 

Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money, but have been ftill difappointed 
by the great fums imported from America. Addifon. 

5. [ Fermim, old French.] Time for which any thing lafts ; a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Sbakefpeare. 

Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 

No; let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon. 

6. [In law\] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 

judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to feek their right by courle of law or action; the reft 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juftice are dif- 
patched : one is called Hillary term , which begins the twenty- 
third'of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol¬ 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firft of February ; another is 
called Eafter term , which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcenfion-day; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun¬ 
day, and ending the Wednefday-r'ortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the flxth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. __ C&wel. 

The term fuiters may fpeed their bulinefs : for the end of 
thefe feflions delivereth them ipace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Carew. 

Too long vacation haften d on his term. Milton. 

Thofe men employed as juftices daily in term time confult 
with one another. Hale. 

What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] To name ; to call 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima¬ 
ginary fpace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 

Te'rmagancy. «./- [from termagant J Turbulence; tumul- 
tuoufnefs. 
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TER 

By a violent termagancy of temper, (he may never 
him to have a moment’s peace. 

TE'RMAGANT. adj. [ryji and maxan, Saxon, 
powerful .] 

1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot h d 
paid me fcot and lot too. Sbakefp. Henry IV. ** 

2. Qiiarrelfome ; fcolding; furious. ’ f* K 

'The eldeft was a termagant, imperious, prodi> a l, orof 
gate wench. Arbuthnot's FUJI, ofjohii Bull 

TeRmagant. n.f. A fcold ; a brawling turbulent woman 

It appears in Sbakefpeare to have been anciently ufed of 
men. • 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termagant • 
it outherod’s Herod. Sbakefpeare's Hamit 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant , 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. Flndibras , r. jii 

She threw his periwig into the fire: well, Laid he, thou 
art a brave termagant. Fatler , N°. 

The fprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p 0 p g 

TeRmer. n.f [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 

Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 

For termers , or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. Jobnfcn, 

Terminable, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds. 

To Terminate, v.a. [ termino , Lat. terminer , Fr.] 

1. To bound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 

2. To put an end to : as, to terminate any difference. 

To Te'rminate. v. n. To be limited; to end; to have an 
end ; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi¬ 
dent from the very order of caufes ; the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God : it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afeend to, and terminate in, fome 
firft ; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its defigns and efficacy, termi¬ 
nate on this fide heaven. South's Sermons. 

Ere I the rapture of my wifh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden's Aurcnmbe, 

Termination, n.f [from terminate.] 

1. The aft of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exaftly refolded, tha£ 
its body is left imporous, and not difereted by atomical Ur~ 
minations. Brown's Vidgar Err ours, b. ii. 

3. End ; conclufion. 

4. [In grammar; termination Latin ; terminaifon , Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their fignifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un¬ 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome fmoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word ; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs; if her breath 
were as terrible as her te minations , there were no living near 


her, fhe would infedt to the North ftar. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


TermiRthus. n.f [ripy.uQQ*. J A tumour. 

Fermintbus is of a blackifh colour; it breaks, and within 
a day the puftule comes away in a flough JVifeman . 

TeRmless. adj. [from term.] Unlimited; boundlefs. 

Thefe betrayingdights look not up towards termlefs joys, 
nor down towards'endlefs forrows. Raleigh. 

TeRmly. adv. [from term.] Term by term ; every term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de¬ 
puties I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alio, be- 
fides that termly fee which they are allowed. Baton. 

TeRnary. adj. [ter naive, Fr. ter nanus, Lat.] Proceeding V 
threes ; confifting of three. 

TeRnary. ^n.f [ ternarius , Lat. ternio , Lat.] The num 

TeRnion. S her three. , 

Thefe nineteen confonrsnts flood in fuch eonfufed oi er, 
fome in ternaries , fome in pairs, and fome fingle. °f el ' 

TeRrace. n.f [terrace, French; ierraccia , Italian.] iria 
mount of earth covered with grafs. , 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
upon tevaffes raifed with earth over the arched roois, P an e 
with all forts of fruits. em ^ 

Fear broke my llumbers, I no longer ftay. 

But mount the terrace, thence the town furvey. r t u 
ToTe'rrace. v.a. [from the noun.] a 

The reception of light into the body of the bill in §^ ^ 
now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in an § 

darknefs. M*** 

Clermont’s terrac'd height and Eflier s groves. ' - J ^ 
Terra'queous. adj. [terra and aqua, Latin.] Comp 0 
land and water. 



TER 

The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly m the *"- irne 
m Son that the univerfal deluge left it. . IVoodveard. 

adj. r terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; terreftrial. 

1 They think that the fame idles of decency which fervei or 
things none unto terrene powers, fliould umverfally deti 
*haf is fit in the fervice of God > Uooier, l. v. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips d, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Sbakefpeare. 
God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a .nature 
coeleftial and terrene ; but God gave man tohimfeli. Ralegh. 

Over many a trad! . . 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide,- 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton s l ar . Lojt. 

TeRre-blue. n.f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort of earth. 

Ferre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 

° Woodward's Meths Foffds . 

TE'RRE-VERFE. n.f. [French.] A fort of earth. 

Ferre-vcrte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

Woodward's Meth. Foffils. 

Ferre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
vellow ochre and ultramarine. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Te'rreous. adj. [ terreus , Lat.] Earthy; confifting ol earth. 
There is but little fimilitude betwixt a teneous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanvilles Step. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, varioufly begin intumefcencies. Brown's Vulgar zrr. 

Terrestrial, adj. [terrejiris, Lat.] 

I. Earthly; not coeleftial. 

Far paffing th’ height of men terreftrial. 

Like an huge giant of the Titan race. ? Spenfer. 

Ferreftrial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That fhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 

Light above light. Mi it on. 

Thou brought’!! Briareus with his hundred hands, 

So call’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 

By his terreftrial name Atgeon know. Dryden. 

,2. Confifting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe obfervations to land or terreftrial 
parts cf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. Wcodw. 

To Terre'strify. v. a. [terrejh is and facio, Latin.] i o re¬ 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we fhould affirm, that heaven ■were but earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terreftrifted ; or, that each 
part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 

. yet to fingle out thefe relations is a work to be eftedled by 
revelation. Brown s Vidgar Err ours, b. iv. 

TeRRe'strious. adj. [terrejhis, Lat. terreftre, Fr.] T. er- 
xeous ; earthy ; confifting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terreftr ions eminences or 
earth refpediing the needle. Brown. 

TeRrible. adj. [ terrible , Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 

I. Dreadful; formidable; caufing fear. 

Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the molt terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. Sbakefp. King Lear. 


Fit love for gods 


Milton. 

Prior. 


Not terrible , though terrour be in love. 

Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. 

2. Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole k 

Being indifpos’d by the terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 
repofed himfelf till the weather fliould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon 
myfelf as a dead man. Fillotjon. 

TeRrieleness. n. J. [from terrible.] Formidafclenefs; the 
quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftreve to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Their terriblenejs is owing to the violent contufion and la¬ 
ceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery , 

TeRribly. n.f. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; formidably ; fo as to raife fear. 

The polifh’d fteel gleams terribly from far, 

And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden * 

2. Violently ; very much. 

The poor man fqualled terribly. Gulliver's Travels. 

TeRrier. n.f [terrier , Fr. from terra , earth;] 

1. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

The fox is earth’d, but I fliall fend my two terriers in 
after him. Drydcn's Spanifo Fyyar. 

2. [Terrier, Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 

King James’s canons require that the bifhops procure a 
terrier to be taken of fuch lands. AylijJ'e. 

3. [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or borer. Ainf 

1 erri'fick. adj. [terrificus, Latin.] Dreadful ; caufino- ter¬ 
rour. 

The ferpent, fnbtleft bead of all the field. 

Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrifek. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii, 

Fhe Britifh navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes 


Ferrifuk. 


Philips . 


TES 

To Te'rrify. v.a. [terror mvl facio, Latin.] Fo flight, to 

Thou fcareft nre with dreams, and Urrifieft 

,! tn /tendered Onias, as if he had tcn^dlHioH 

2 mac. 1 v. 1. 

In nothins;; terrified by your adVCrfaries. Pud. i. 20. 

Neither doth it'befeem this moft wealthy ftate to b \! er ff~ 
fied from that which is right with any charges ol war. K no lies. 

The amazinr difficulty of his account will ratner terrify 
than inform him, and keep him from letting heartily, about 
fuch a talk as he defpairs ever to go through with. South. 
Meteors for various purpofes to form ; 

Tlie breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorrn. A .accuse. 

Territory, n.f. [territorium, law Latin; ierr.toire, rr.J 

Land; country; dominion; diftriH. 

Linger not in my territories longer than fwifteft^expedition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. . Sbakefpeare. 

They erected a houfe within their own territory, half way 
between their fort and the town. Flayiva■ d. 

He faw wide territory fpread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton. 

Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory, 

But fame and terror doubl’d Hill their files. Denhavi. 

Arts and fciences took their rife, and fiouriftied only in 
thofe final! territories where the people were free. Swift. 
TeRro-ur. n.f [terror, Lat. tirrcii^ Fr.] 

1. Fear communicated. . . 

Amaze and terrour feiz d the rebel hoft. Whiten. 

The thunder when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hail; Milton. 

2 . Fear received. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit ^ 

That dares not undertake. Sbakefp. Eng Lear. 

They (hot thorough both the walls of the town and the 
bulwark alio, to the great terrour of the defendants. Knolles. 
They with confcious terrours vex me round. Minton. 

O fight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold. 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 

The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 
?. The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. Ahonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 

So fpalce the griefly terrour. Wlilton. 

Terse, adj. [ters, Fr. terj'us, Lat.] 

1. Smooth. 

Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfe and fmooth, 
have not this power attra&ive. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

2. Cleanly written ; neat; elegant without pompoufnefs. 

To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe. 

Sweet found is added now to make it terfe. Dryden. 

Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe, florid ftyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swift's Wlifcel. 

TeRtian. n.f. [ tertiana , Lat.] Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Tertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. Harvey 'on Confumptions. 

To TeRtiate. v.a. [tertio, tertius , Lat;] To do any thing 
the third time. 

Tessf/llated. adj. [teffella, Lat.] Variegated by fauares. 
Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from the tef- 
fellated pyrites. IVoodzcard on Fofjilsi 

Test, n.f [teft, Fr. tefta, Italian.] 

1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals. 

2. Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangely flood the teft. Sbakefpeare's Temp eft. 

Let there be fome more teft made of my metal. 

Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Shakej'p. Medf. for Meafure. 

They who thought worft of the Scots, did not think there 
Vvould Te no fruit or difeovery from that teft. Clarcfidon. 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or or teft. 

Where men regard no God but intereft. Waller. 

Thy virtue, prince, has flood the teft of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its Weight. Add-. 
31 Means of trial. 

Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the beft 
Of kings for grace; of poets for my teft. B. Jobnfcn. 

To be read herfelf fhe need not fear ; 

Each teft, and every light, her mufe will bear. Dryden * 
4. That with which any thing is compared in older to prove 
its genuinenefs; 

Unerring Nature, {till divinely bright. 

One clear, unchang’d and univeVfal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muff to all impart. 

At once the iburce, and end, and teft oi art. Pope. 

5. Difcriminative 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T E S 

5. Dlfcriminative characleriftick. 

Our penal laws no fons of yours admit, 

Our teji excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 

6. Judgment; diftimStion. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tejl, 

Betwixt indiff’rent writing and the beft ? Dryden . 

7. It feems to frgnify any veffel that holds fire. 

Your noble race 

We banifh not, but they forfake the place: 

Our doors are open : True, but ere they come. 

You tofs your ’cenfing tejl , and fume the room. Dryden. 

Testa'ceous. ad}. [ tefaceus , Lat. tejiacee , Fr.] 

1. Confiding of fhells ; compofed of fhel’ls. 

2. Having continous; not jointed fhells; oppofed to cruftaceous. 

Tejiaceous , with naturalifts, is a term given only to fuch 
fifh whofe ftrong and thick fhells are entire, and of a piece; 
becaufe thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous : but in medicine all preparations of fhells, and fub- 
dances of the like kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several fhells were found upon the fhores, of the crufta¬ 
ceous and tejiaceous kind. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

The mineral particles in thefe fhells is plainly to be diftin- 
guifhed from the tejiaceous ones, or the texture and fubdance 
of the diell. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

TE'Sl AMENT, n.f [tejiament. Fr. tefamentum , Lat.] 

1. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the poffeflions 
of a man decealed. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
tedator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 

' will convi<St a tejiament to have that in it which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By tejiament have given to the church. 

Would they drip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He ordained by his lad tejiament , that his iEneis fhould be 
burnt. Dryden. 

2. The name of each of the volumes of the holy feripture. 

Testamentary, ad), [tejlamentaire, French; tejiaonentarius, 

Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. i 

How many tejlamentary charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of executors? by the fupprelfion of a 
will ? the fubornation of witnedes, or the corrupt fentcnce 
of a judge ? Atterburys Sermons . 

Te'state. adj. [tejlaius , Lat.] Having, made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lav/ful aidribution 
of the goods of perfons dying tejiate and intedate. Aylijj'e. 

TestaYor. n.f. [ tejiator , Lat. tejiateur, French.] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 

V always the 'tejiator bore him. Hooker, b. iii. 

The fame is the cafe of a tejiator giving a legacy by ki'nd- 
nefs, or by promife and common right. ' Taylor. 

TESTA'TRIX. n.f. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 

Tje'sted. ad), [from tejl.] Tried by a ted. *' 

Not with fond fhekels of the" tejied gold. Shakefpeare. 

Te'ster. n.f. [ tejie, French, ahead: this coin probably be¬ 
ing didinguifhed by the head damped upon it.] 

1. A dxpence. 

Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a tejier for 
thee. Shakefpeare's Henry IV,. p. ii. 

A crown goes for fixty pence, a drilling for twelve pence, 
and a tejier for dxpence. Locke. 

Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now pradlife ev’ry pliant gedure. 

Op’ r.ing their trunk for ev’ry tejier. Swift's Mifccl. 

Young man your days can ne’er be long. 

In fiow’r of age you perifh for a fong; 

Plums and direftors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tejiers now to take thy life. Pope. 

2. The cover of a bed. 

Testicle. n.f [tcjlicuhis , Lat.] Stone. 

That a bever, to efcape the hunter, bites off his tejiicles 
or dones, is a tenent very antient. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The more certain dgn from the pains reaching to the 
groins and tejiicles. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Testification, n.f. [ tejlificatio, Lat. from teffify.] The 
a£t of witneding. 

When together we have all received thofe heavenly myfte- 
ries. wherein Chrid imparteth himfelf unto us, and - giveth 
vidble tejiif cation of our bleffed communion with him, we 
fhould, in hatred of all heredes, fadfions, and fchifms, de¬ 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker, b. v. 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
direct fervice and tejiification of our homage to God. South. 

Testifica'tor. n. f. [from tejiif cor, Latin.] One who wit- 
neffes. 

Te'stifier. n.f. [from tejiify .] One who tedifies. 

To TESTIFY, v.n. [teffificot)\xox.] To witnefs; to prove; 
to give evidence. 

Jefus needed not that any fhould tejiify of man; for he 
knew what was in man. John ii. 25. 


TET ' 1 

^ One witnefs fhall not tejiify againd any, to caufe him to 

Heaven and earth fhall tejiify for us, that you' 
death wrongfully. , .. s 

ih event was dire, */• 

As this place tcjiif.es. Milton's Par. Loti b ' 

To Te'stify. -u. *. To witnefsj to give evidence of ant 
point. J 

We fpeak that we do know, and tejiify that we have f een * 
and ye receive not our witnefs. John iii 

Te'stily. adv, [from tefy.] Fretfully; peevifhly ; morofely 1 * 
Testimonial, n.f. [ tejl'unonial , Fr. tejlir,ionium, Lat.l A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 

Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
fend them out with paffports and tejTimomals, and will have 
them pafs for legitimate. Government of the Tonne 

It is poffible to have fuch tcjibnonjals of-.divine authority as 
may be diffident to convince the more reafcnable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in die tedimonies of 
Jefus Chrid ? Burned.s Theory of the Earth'} 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters miffive or te- 
fihnonial , tedifying his good behaviour. Alitf 

TESTIMONY. n.f. [ujlimonium, j^tin.] }jr ‘‘ 

1. Evidence given ; proof. 

The proof of every thing mud be by die tefimony of f uc h 
as the parties produce. Spenfer 

If I bring you fuffeient tejlimony, my ten thoufand ducats 
are mine. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your 
lorddiip ray. tejlimony of being the bed hufband. Dryden. 

I mud bear this iejlhnony to Otway’s memory, that the* 
paflipns are truly touched in his Venice Prderved. Dryden. 

2 . Publick evidences. 

By his prefeript a fancluary is fram’d. 

An ark and in the ark his tejihuony ; 

The records of' his covenant. Milton 

3 - Op en attedation ; profeffion. 

Thou for the tejlimony of truth had born 
Univerfal reproach. Milton, 

To Testimony', v. a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 

Let him be but tejlimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he fhall appear a fcholar, a ftatefman, and a foldier. Shakefp. 
Te's’tiness. n.f. [from teflyj] Morofenefs. 

Tejiincfs is a difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. Locke. 
Testu'dinated. adj. [ tefiudo, Lat.] Roofed; arched. 
TestudFneous. ad). [ tejludo, Lat.] Refembling the fhell of 
a tortoife. 

TE'STY. ad), [tefiie, Fr. tejiurdo, Italian.] Fretful; peevifli; 
apt to be angry. ~i 

Lead thefe tefy rivals fo adray, 

As one come not within another’s way. Shakefpeare, 

Mud I dand and crouch under your Ujly humour ? Shah 
King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenetick 
And iejly courtiers with a kick. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Averfe or tefy in nothing they denre. Lode. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tejiy, pleafing fellow ; 

Had fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Toiler. 
Te'tchy. ad). Froward; peevifh: a corruption of tefy or 
touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shah. Rich. III. 
A filly fchool-boy, coming to fay my leffon to the world, 
that peevifh and tetchy mader. Graunt. 

TETEA 7 ETE. n.f [French.] Cheek by jowl. 

Long before the fquire and dame 
Arc tete d tete. Prist, 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete a tete \ 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift's Mifcl. 

Te'ther. n.f [See Tedder.] A dring by which.horfes are 
held from paduring too wide. 

Hamlet is young. 

And with a larger tether he may walk 
Than may be given you. Shakefpeerfy 

Fame and -cenfure with a tether, _ 

By fate are always link’d together. Swifts Mfcd- 

Imagination has ho limits; but where it is conrinect, p’f 
find the fhortnefs of our tether. Swift* 

To TeYher. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 
Tet’ra'gonal. adj. j .Four fquare. I - 

From the beginning of the difeafe, reckoning on unto . e 
fdventh day, the moon Will be ih a tetragonal or qua ra e 
afpeift, that is, four figns removed from that whciein 
difeafe began ; in the fouiteenth day it .will be an °PP°. e 
afpect, and at the end of the third feptenary tetrajpn^ff g . • 

Brown's Tuigar Arrears , 

TftrapeYalous.. ad), [-io-yoeps; and zr.-rcx'-.ci-,] 
flowers as confid of four leaves rou ’lyle : plants 

etalous flov/cr cbiiftitute a I; i id in .T r ‘ 


a tetra, 


AH 
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Ail the Utrapetalous filiquofe plants ar 

r r . . _ _ _ .Ljn 1 of* 


rc alkalefcent. Arbuth. 
- , , D arCH n.f . [tetrarcha , Lat. tetrarque, Fr. r e1pdp%Vf*] 
T VRoman governor of the fourth part of a province. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs , are their tributaries • ~ . p 

People and nations pay them hourly Upends. B. jobnfin. 
Th t ra°rchaTE. ) n.f [ TtVfX.V. J A Ror»n «vetn- 

TeYrarchy. 5 m 5 nt ; , . 

Tetra'stick. n.f An epigram 

four verfes. 

The tetraftick obliged Spenfer to extend 

which would have been more clolely 

Pope. 


govern- 

O 


or d'anza of 


... _ his fenfe fo the 

length of four lines 

confined in the couplet. . _ „ , 

Te'trical. I ad). [;tetricus , Latin; tctnqus, Fr.] Froward; 

qpk'TRic° us * ) perverfej lour. 


IUV-vWU« ; i' - - - - - j * . 

In this the tetri cal bafia finding him to excel, gave him as 
, r:ire <.ift to Solyman. KnMeh Hf. of the Turks. 

Tt'TTER. »• /• [ teTe I 1 ) Saxon.] A fcab ; afeurt; a ringworm. 

A mod indant tetter bark’d about 
Mod lazar like, with vile and loathfome crud. 

All my fmooth body. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A fcab by tetter on their pelts will dick. Dryden. 

Tew. n. f. [ towe , a hempen rope, Dutch.] 

1. Materials for 'any thing. Skinner. 

2. An iron chain. ^ tn J' 

Jo r l'EW. v.a. [tapian, Saxon.] To work; to beat fo as to 

foftem 

Te'wel. n.f. [tuyau or tuyal, French.] 

In the back of the forge, againd the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel , or tewel iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon . 

To TeNvt'aw. v . a . [formed from tew by reduplication.] To 
beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing , of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs. Mart . 

Text. n . f . [ texte , Fr. textus , Lat.] 

i. That on which a comment is written. 

We expert your next 
•Shou’d be no comment but a text , 

To tell how modern beads are vext. 

A fentence of feripture. 


Waller. 


J 


2 . 


In religion 
What errour but fome fober brow 


f H A 


2. 


Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shakefpeare. 
His mind he fhould fortify with fome few texts, which are 
home and appodte to his cafe. South's Sermons. 

Te'xtile. adj. [ textilis , Latin.] Woven; capable of being 
woven. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranverfe, 
as in the warp and woof of textiles. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles , but from a done called amiantus. JVilkins. 

Te'xtman. n.f. [ text and mand\ A man ready in quotation 
of texts. 

Mens daily occafions require the doing of a thoufand 
things, which it would puzzle the bed textman readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentence in the Bible, clear enough to 
fatisfy a fcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sanderfon. 
Te'xtrine. adj. [textrina , Lat.] Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, becaufe fhe emits no web, nor hath any 
textrine art, can convolve the dubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 

Te'xtuary. adj . [from text.~\ 

1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which in the 
textuary fenfe is fully accomplifhed in one. " Brown. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

I fee no ground why his realon fhould be textuary to ours, 

> or that God intended him an univerfal headfhip. Glanville. 
Te'xtuarist. \n.f. [textuaire, Fr. from text.] One ready in 
I e xmjary. 3 the text of feripture ; a divine well yerfed 
in feripture. 

Te'xture. n.f. [ textus , Lat.] 

1. The act of weaving. 

. Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the inven¬ 
tion of texture , was fomething more unto Adam. Brown. 

2 . A web ; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the graffy dale,* 

Their humble texture weave. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. Manner of weaving with refpeft either to form or matter. 

Under date ot riched texture fpread. Milton. 

A veil of riched texture wrought fhe wears. Pope. 

4 « Difpofition of the parts of bodies; combination of parts. 
Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton 

While the particles continue entire, they may compofe bo- 
c ics of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newt 

-tr A [ * anne ’ Sa ? 0n ;J A P article P laced in comparifon 
-Rer the comparative adverb. r 


Milton . 


Drydt 


en. 


Shakefpeare . 
Shakefpeare. 


on. 


Were we not better to fall once with virtue, ^ 

Than draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath. B. Johujon. 

More true delight in that [mall ground, 

Tloan in poffeffing all the earth was found. Daniel. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of aflairs 
than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate e.:rl. King Charles. 
He lov’d her niore than plunder. . Congreve. 

I love ypu for nothing more than for the juft efteem you 
have for ail the fons of Adam. Swift. 

Thane, n. f [Se 5 n, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per¬ 
haps equivalent to baron. .. , 

By Sinel’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis ; 

But How of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakefp. 
To Thank, v.a. [Canaan, Saxon; dancken , Dutch; than - 

ken, German.] . .. 

I. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kmdncfs. 

The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought. 

He would have well become this place, and grac’d 
The thankings of a king. Shakefp. Cymbeiir.c . 

For your ftubborn anfwer 

The king fhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shak. 
We thank God always for yon. 2 Thcf ii 3. 

He was fo true a father of his country. 

To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 

Becaufe they were his fubjeCts. Drydcn's Spanifh Pryar. 

It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe. 

Ill fare our anceflor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs. 

And thank yourfelf, if ought fhould fall amifs. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms; 
they may thank themfelves, becaufe they came fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whofe falfe reprelentations they believed. Swift. 

Thank. In.f [ejancaj*, Saxon; dancke , Dutch.] Acknow- 
Thanks. > ledgment paid for favour or kindnefs ; expreflion 
of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow¬ 
ledgment, gratitude of real repayment. It is feldom ufed in 
the fingular. 

The poorefl: ferVice is repaid with thanks. 

Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 

•— Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news ? 

The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpeak evil of me. Eccluf. xx. 16. 

He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prefence of 
them all. Aids xxvii. 35. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the viCIory. 1 Cor . xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never mean to deal effedlually 
in them ; but they will win a thank , or take a reward. Bacon . 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton . 

Tha'nkful. adj. [Eancpul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; ready 
to acknowledge good received. 

Be thankful unto him, and blefs his name. Pfal. c. 4. 

In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good ; for 

it maketh the perfons preferred more thankful , and the reft 
more officious. Bacon's EJfays. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

Tha'nkfully. adv. [from thankful.] With lively and grate¬ 
ful fenfe of good received. 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft; 

Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft. Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diftinft fubftances as I 
can feparate from vitriol, I fhall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
Thankfulness, n.f. [from thankful.'] ’Gratitude; lively 
fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for fear that thankfulnefs might have an introdudlion of re¬ 
ward. Sidney, b. ii. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 

—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulnefs. Shakefp. 
The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re¬ 
tire with all thankfulnefs of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feaft. Taylor. 

Thankfulnefs and fubmiffion make us happy. VEjirange. 
Tha'nkless. adj. [from thank.] 

1. Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment. 

Leaf! fo great good, as he for her had wrought. 

Should die unknown, and buried be in thanklcfs thought 

May he feel ^ Du 

How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thankkfs child. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d. 

What a whole thanklefs land to his deny’d. Pope 

2. Not deferving, or not likely, to gain thanks. 

1 he contracting and extending the lines and fenfe of others. 
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if the firft authors might fpeak for themfelves, would appear 
a thanklefs office. IVotton. 

Wage flill their wars, 

And bring home on thy brcaft more thanklefs fears. Crajhaw. 

Tha'nklessness. n. f [from thanklefs .] Ingratitude ; Failure 
to acknowledge good received. 

Not t’ have written then, feems little lefs 
Than worfl of civil vices, ihartktejjhefs. Donne. 

Thanko'ffering. n. f. [thank and offering.'] Offering paid 
in acknowledgment of mercy. 

A thoufand thank-offerings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from thefe abfurci iniquities. Watts. 

Thanksgi'ving. n. f. [ thanks and give.] Celebration of 
mercy. 

Thefe facred hymns Chriflianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being longs too of praife and thankfgiving , wherewith as 
we ferve God lb the Jews likewife. • Hooker , b. v. 

tudemeritorious. 

Of old there were fongs of praife and thankfgiving unto 
God. Abels. xii. 46. 

We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praifcs and thanhf- 
givings. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

Thankworthy, adj. [thank and worthy.] Defervjng grati- 
This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

If love be compell'd, and cannot chule, 

How can it'grateful, or thank-worthy prove? Davies. 

Ttiarm. riff, peapm, Saxon ; darm , Dutch, the gut.J In- 
teflines twilled for feveral ufes. 

That, pronoun. [ thata , Gothick; ^aer, Saxon- dat, Dutch.] 

\\ 'Not thk, but the other. 

He wins me by that means I told you. Shafffpeare. 

Oblavia, not only that, 

That were excufeable, that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import, but he hath wag’d 

New wars againfl Pompey. Slfikefpcarei 

2. Which j relating to an antecedent thing. 

You’ll rue the time 

- That clogs me' with this anfvver. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

.Nothing they but dull can lhow. 

Or bones that haflen to be fo. Cowley . 

3. Who ; relating to an antecedent perfon. 

Saints that taught and led the way to hcav’n. Tickcl. 

4. It fometimes ferves to lave the repetition of a word or words 
foregoing. 

I’ll know your bufinefs, that I will. Shakfp. Henry IV. 
They faid, what is that to us ? lee thou to tjsat, Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their ene¬ 
mies I will not call them away. Lev. xxvfl 44. 

. They weep a§ if they meant 

That way at leafl proud Nabas-to prevent. Cowley. 

This runick fubjeft will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not fo 
much from the idea: of a country life itfelf, as from that of 
its tranquillity. Pope. 

5. Oppofed to this as the other to one. 

This is not fair 3 nor profitable {hat} 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dry Jet's P-crfnis. 

In this fcale gold, in t’other fame does lie. 

The weight of that mounts this fo high. Cowley. 

6. When this and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like hie or cecy to the latter, and that like ille or ccla to the 
former. 

Such as. 

Bv religion is meant a living up to thofe principles, that is, 
to adl conformably to our belt reafon, and to live as becomes 
thdfe'who believe a God and a future,Hate. Tiilotfon. 

8. That which; what. 

Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 

__-Balling. Shakcfp. Comedy of Errours. 

9‘. The thing. 

The Nazarite hath vowed, befides that that his hand fhall 

Num. vi. 21. 

He made that art which was a rage. Cczuley. 

10. The thing which then was. 

Secure proud Nabas flept, 

And dreamt, vain man, of that day’s barb’rous fport. Cowley. 

IT. By-way of eminence. 

This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 

That Jonathan in whom does niixt remain 

All that fond mothers wilh. Cowley. 

Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. Cowley. 

12. In That. As being. 

Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in 
that they are publilhed. Hooker , b. v. 

THAT, conjunction. 

j. Becaufe. * , > 

It is not that I love you lefs 
Than when before your feet I lay; 

But to prevent the fad increafe 
Of iiopelefs love, I keep away. Waller. 
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Forgive me that I thus your patience wron: 

2. Noting a confequence. 

That he fhould dare to do me this diffrace 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face ? D-J 

The cuHom and familiarity of Thefe tongues do fotoetinT' 
fo far influence the expreffions in thefe e pi flies, that ** 
obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. * j 

3. Noting indication. ’ ° oc e ‘ 

We anfwered, that we held It fo agreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers pall and fears to come, that we ‘thought a 
hour fpent with him wgs worth years of our former life n 

vt • r 1 1 sjaeoris A 'em Atlantis 

4. Noting a final end. 

Treat it kindly, that it may 

Wilh at leall with us to flay, , Q 0w i ? 

Thatch, n.f Race, Saxon, fraw, Skinner , from =bac 
roof in Iflandick thak. Mr. Lye. ] Straw laid upon the ton 
of a houfe to keep out the weather. . 

Hard by a ftye, beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in,her earlv days, 

Bafkets of fifh at Billingfgate did watch, 

Co_d, whiting, oyller, muckrel, fprat, or plaife. Swift 
A plough-boy, who has never leen any thing but thateh-- 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that thatch belongs to tile very 
nature of a houfe. , ° Watts 

Then-came rofy Health from her cottage of thatch. Smart. 
To Thatch, v. a. Raccian, Saxcn.] To cover as with 
Make falfe hair,, and thateh .. 

Your poor thin roofs with burthens of thp dead. Shakefp. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled, or thatch¬ 
ed. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 537. 

Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace thatch’d with liraw. Dryclen. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

O • - 

Might raife a houfe above two flqrics’; 

A lyrick ode would flate, a catch 
Woiild tile, an epigram would thatch. ■ Swift. 

On the cottage thatch'd , or lordlv roof 

O . ■ ' j • ■ * 

Keen fallening. Thomfon. 

ThaYcher. n. J. [from thatch.] One whofe trade is to cover 
houfes with llraw. 

You merit new employments daily; 

Our thatcher , ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Afh is univerfal timber ; it ferves the foldier, feaman,' car¬ 
penter, thatcher,- and hulbandman. : Mortimer. 

To Thaw. v.n. Rapan, Saxon; degen , Dutch.] 

1. To grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 

When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 

If thou bcgin’fl to-thaw for this. 

May my name Hep in. Bmpe. 

It oil firm land 

Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile ; all elfe deep fnow and ice. Milton. 
Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecond time, we could not difeern any thing. Boyle. 

2. To remit the cold which had caufed froft. 

To Thaw. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 

Where Phcebus’ fire fcarce thaws the ificles. Shakefpeare', 
Think not that Carfar bears fuch rebpl,blood, 

That will be thaw'd, from the true quality 
With that which meltcth fools. Shakcfp. Julius Caffe. 
My love is thaw'd , 

Which, like a waxen image ’gainfl a fire, 

Bears no impreffion of the thing it was. Shahjpeore* 
Burn idl’d Heel, that call a glare 
From far, arid feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dry den. 

She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Mdttjtf 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. Granvjlh. 

Ti-iaw. n.f [from the verb.] Liquefaclion of any thing con¬ 
gealed ; warmth fuch as liquifies congelation. 

I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great thaio ; . 

Shakcfp. Much ado .about nothing. 

A man of my kidney, that am as fubjeiSl to heat as but¬ 
ter; a man of continual diffolution and thaw. Shakcfpecoc . 

Hardens his flubborn heart, but flill as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. . Muieip 

That ‘cold country where difeourfe doth freeze in the air 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or at a 
great thaw. Wilkins s Mato. Mug 11 - * 

When fharp frofls had long conflrain’d the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, . 

Firft the tender blade peeps. .■ > Deyedn 

The, article, [de, Dutch.] 

l. The article noting a particular thing. 

Your fon has - paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only lMd but till he. was a 

The which no ffioner had his .prow.efs confirm d. 

In the unflirinking flation where he fought, , j 

But like a mail lie ay a, .; : Shake]}care s 


THE 


to be 


Cowley. 

Cowley. 


He put m in mind of the long pretence lie h »4 
-room of the bed chamber, for the which he could not chule 
but fay, that he had the queen’s promife. Uarentfuft h. wn. 
Unhappy (lave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind feleafing knell. 

I’ll march xhe mufes Hannibal. 

The fair example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above the flars let thy bold mu lick found. 

Thy humble neft build cn the ground. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafle 

Brought death into the world. > Milton. 

Night fhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 

All but the mournful philomel and I. Pope . 

2. Before a vowel c is commonly cut off in verfe. 

Who had tlf efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the ftate they were* Daniel. 

TP adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous fkill, 

»Tis like the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. Cowley. 

q. Sometimes he is cut oft. 

In this fcale worth, in t'other gold does lie. Cowley. 
4. In the following paffage the is ufed according to the French 

idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution the moft adapted of 
any to the poverty of thefe countries. Addlfon on Italy. 

Thea'tral. adj. [tbcatral , Fr. theatrahs 3 Lat.] Belonging to 
a theatre. 

The'atre. n.f. [ theatre , Fr. thedtrum , Lat.} 

1. A place in which Ihews are exhibited ; a playhoufe. 

This wife and univerfal theatre , 
prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. ShakeJp. As you like it. 

When the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 
fo as they all flood as in a theatre beholding this Yijjjfft.jBjtcon. 

2. A place rifing by fteps like a theatre. 

Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelieft view. Milton . 

In the midfl of this fair valley flood 
A native theatre , which rifing flow, 

By juft degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. Dry den, 

TheaYrick. } aclj. [ theatrurii , Latin.] Scenick; fuitirig a 
TheaYrical. ) theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms flickle hard for the prize of religion : a 
diftorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Load fome vain church with old thcatrick flate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

Theatrically, aclv. [from theatrical.] I11 a manner fuiting 
the flage. 

Dauntlefs her look, her geflure proud. 

Her voice theatrically loud. Stuff's Mi foci. 

Thee, the oblique fingular of thou. 

Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’11 ^ 

The two mofl facred names of earth and heav’n. Cowley. 
Theft, n. f [from theif] 

1. The adl of Healing. 

Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man’s goods againfl the owner’s knowledge or will. Cowel. 

Elis thefts were too open, his filching was like anunfkilful 
finger, he kept not trine. Shakefp. Merry Wives of WindJor. 
Their nrirfe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded. Hole thefe children. Shah. 

2 . The thing flolen. 

If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
r afs, or fheep, he fhall reflore double. Exod. xxii. 4. 
Their, n.f iRScppa, of them , Saxon.] Of them; the pro¬ 
noun poffefflve, from they. 

The round world fhould have fhook 
Lions into civil flreets, and citizens into their dens. Shak. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verfe before Boccace, who likewife received no little "help 
irom ills maflcr Petrarch; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dry Jen. 

2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the poffeffive 
and fubllantive. 

Braver we always have in our power to beftow, and they 
never in theirs to refufe. Hooker , b v 

'i'hoy gave the fame names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. Paid As. 

The penalty to thy tranfgreflion due, 

And due to theirs which out,of thine will grow. Milton. 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 

’Twixt our befl actions and the worft of theirs. Denham. 

Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 

T he fault is more their languages than their's. Rofcommon. 
vv hich eiiablifhtd law of theirs feems too flritfl* at firft, 
bccaifle it excludes all fecret intrigues. 'Dryden. 

And reading wiili, like theirs 3 our fate and fame. Pope. 


THE 

Them, the oblique of they. 4 . 

The materials of them were not from any herb. IVilkins. 

Theme, n. f [theme, Fr. from fts'v.a.] 

1. A fubjeift on which one fpeaks or writes. 

Every object of our idea is called a theme , whether it be a 
being or not being. Waits . 

Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the {welling a£l 

Of the imperial theme. Skakefpcare s Macbeth. 

When a foldier was the theme, my name . 

Was not far off. S.hakejjpeare s Cymbchne. 

O ! could I flow like thee, and make thy flream 
My great example, as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. Denham ., 

Whatever near Eurota’s happy flream, 

With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s theme. Rofcommon. 

Though Tyber’s flreams immortal Rome behold. 
Though foaming Hermus fvvells with tides of gold, 
From"heav’n itfelf though feyen-fold Nilus flows. 

And harvefls on a hundred realms bellows; 

Thefe now no more fhall be the mufe’s themes , 

Loft in my fame, as in the fea their fir earns. Pope- 

2. A fhort diflirtation written by boys on any topick. 

3. The original word whence others are derived. 

Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme , to the firft cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs. Watts. 
Themse’lves. riff. [See They and Self.] 

1. Thefe very perfons. 

Whatfoever evil befalleth in that, themfelves have made 
themfelves worthy to fuffer it. Hooker , b. v. 

2. The oblique cafe of they and felves. 

They open to themfelves at length the way. Milton. 
Waken children out of lleep with alow call, and give them 
kind ufage till they come perfectly to themfelves . Locke. 

Then. adv. [than, Gothick; San, Saxon; dan, Dutch.] 

1. At that time. 

The then bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majefly throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 

Thee, then a bey, with my arms I laid. Dry den. 

2. Afterwards ; immediately afterwards ; foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and then 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in Summer. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 437. 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 

Had not men been fated to be blind, 

Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Drydeni 
Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldell born, 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. Drydcn. 
If all this be fo, then man has a natural freedom. Locke . 

4. Therefore ; for this reafon. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil feek to bring forth good. Milton. 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away, } 

Thy jealoufies and fears, and, while you may, . > 

To peace and foft repofe give all the day. Drydcn. 3 

5. At another time: as noiv and then, at one time and other. 

Now fliaves with level wing the deep, then foars. Milton. 
One while the mafler is not aware of what is done, and 
then in other cafes it may fall out to be his own a£l. L'Ejlr. 

6. That time : it has here the effedl of a noun. 

Till then who knew 

The force of thofe dire arms ? Milton. 

Thence, n.f. [contradled, according to Minjhew, from there 

hence.] 

r. From that place. 

Fall by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milton. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame. 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Dry den. 

2. From that time. 

There fhall be no more thence an infant of days. Ifa. lxv. 

3. For that reafon. 

Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelefs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton's Agonifl. 

4. From thence is a barbarous expreffion, thence implying the 
fame. 

From thence ; from him, whole daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her; thence 
We have crofs’d. 

1 here plant eyes, all mull from thence 
Purge and difperi'e. Milton. 

1 he nceforth. adv. [thence and forth.] 

1. From that time. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T 5 ambitious Rome. Sbenfer 

The) fhall be placed in Leinfler, and have land given them 
to h/e upon, in fuch fort as fhall become- good lubjedls, to 
labour thenccfoito for their living. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

W ratii fhall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milton. 

2. Ftom thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 
books. 

Avert 


Shakefp care. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Avert 

His holy eyes ; refoking from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-cvident truths upon 
their being; propofed ; but whofoever does fo, finds in him- 
iclf that he then begins to know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never ques¬ 
tions. Locke. 

Thengefo'rward. add). [thence an & forward.] Oh from that 
time. 

THE'OCRACY. n.f [theocratic, Fr. and xpolfw.] Go¬ 

vernment immediately Superintended by God. 

The characters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or conduct, which is called the¬ 
ocracy. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thf.ocra'ticAL. adj. [ thcocratique , Fr. from theocracy.'] Re¬ 
lating to a government adminiftered by God. 

The government is neither human nor angelical, but pe¬ 
culiarly theocrat cal. Bw net's Theory oj the Earth. 

Theodolite, n.f A mathematical inftrument tor taking 
heights'and diftances. 

The' ogony. n.f. [theogonie, Fr. Ssoyovlu.] The generation 
of the gods. Bailey. 

Theolo'gian. n.f. [theologien, Fr. thetlogus , Latin.] A di¬ 
vine ; a profeflor of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places eredled only for religion by 
defending oppreffions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor Seemingly 
The angel, nor in mill, the common gloSs 
Of theologians, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger. Miltons Par. Lojl, h.V. 

The olo'gicai.. adj. [ thcologique , Fr. ihcologia , Lat.] Relating 
to the fcience of divinity. 

Although feme pens have only fymbolized the fame from 
the mvftery of its colours, yet are there other affections 
might admit of theological allufions. Brown. 

Thev generally are extracts of theological and moral Sen¬ 
tences, drawn from ecclefiaftical and other authors. Swift. 

’Theclo'gically. adv. [from theological.] According to the 
principles of theology. 

Theo'logist. \ n.f [theologus, Lat.J A divine; one Studious 
Theo'locue. \ in the Science of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are theologucs , friars, and 
Schoolmen, call all temporal bufinefs, of wars, embaflages, 
fhirrery, which is under-fheriftries. Bacon s EJJays. 

A thcologue more by need than genial bent; 

Int’reft in all bis actions was difcern’d. Drydcn. 

It is no more an order, according to popifh theologijls , than 
the prima tonfura, they allowing only Seven ecclefiaftical 
thcologifls. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

THE'OLOGY. n.f. [ theologie , Fr. Szoloyloc.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the Scripture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology d Theology , what is it but the fcience of 
* things divine? , Hooker , b iii. 

She was mod dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in theology , and in philofophy. . Hayward. 
The oldeft writers of theology were of this mind. Tillotfon. 
The'om ACHIST. n.J. He who fights again!! the gods. Bailey. 
The'omachy. n.f. [S-^and ^^-J The fight againft the 
gods by the giants. Bailey. 

ThecReo. n.f. [tiorba, Italian; tuorhc , Fr.] A large lute 
for playing a thorough baft, ufed by the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a fong, 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain _ 

His tugg'd ears fuffer’d, with a drain. - Butler. 

THE'OREIVL n. f [theoreme, Fr. Stiuy^.cc.] A pofition laid 
down as an acknowledged truth. 

Havincr found this the head theorem of all their difeouries, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiadical government in 
England, we hold it neccfTary that the proofs thereof be 
weighed. Hooker, b. n. 

The chief points of morality are no lefs demondrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the fubtilty greater in moral theorems 
than in mathematical. More ' <lmm Dialogues. 

Many obfervations go to the making up of one theoiem , 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, mud be of many 
years growth. raunt. 

Here arc three theorems, that'from thence wo may draw 
fome cqnclufions. ' Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Theorem a'tical. T V' ^f rom theorem.] Comprised in the- 
Theqrkm a'tick. > orems ; confiding in theorems. 
Theore'mick. j ’ . 

Thecremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 

have of things, is negative or pofitive. Grew. 

Theoretical, v r [ thcoretique , French; T Speculative ; 

TheoRe'tick. / \ from S-Cwpnrjxo?.] ( depending 

Theo'RICAL. \ aCJ ‘ ) [ thcoriqv.e , Fr. from f on theory 

TrtEo'RicK. J L $£«/»*•] ' J 

lation ; terminating in theory or Speculation ; not practical. 

When he Speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is dill; 


And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears; 

To deal his Sweet and honied Sentences : 

So that the act and pradlick part of life 
Mud be the midrefs to this thedrique. Shake fear • 

The thcorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with 
the liiftorical conjectures, the philofophy of colours will be 
promoted by indifputable experiments. Boyle on Colour r 
For theoretical learning and Sciences there is nothing yet 
complete. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Theo'rick. n.f. [from the adjective;] A Speculat'd!; one who 
knows only (peculation, not practice. 

The bookifh tbcorick , 

Wherein the toged confuls can pro’pofe 
As maderly as he ; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierihip. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Theoretically. } C ffrom j Speculative- 

TheoRically. \ a l T [[from tbcorick.] \ ly ; no x 
practically. 

The'oRst. n.f [from theory.] A fpeculatid; one given to 
Speculation. 

The greated theories have given the preference to Such a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 

Addi fan's Freeholder, N°. 51. 
THE'ORY. n.f. [. theorie , Fr. Ssuplcc.] Speculation; not prac¬ 
tice ; Scheme ; plan or fydem yet fubfifting only in the mind. 

If they had been thcmfelves to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have Seen being nearer at hand. 

Hooker, b. v. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effeft 
it are in the practice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon’s Nat. Hjfl. N\ 326. 

Pradlice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and (peculation of virtue and vice, man¬ 
kind are much the fame. South's Sermons. 

Therape'utick. adj. [3-'p%7rs'Jlty.o;.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of difeafes. 

Therapeutick or curative phvfick redorcth the patient into 
Sanity, and taketh away difeafes atdually a deeding. Brown. 

The practice and therapeutick is didributed into the confcr- 
vative, preservative, and curative. Haroey . 

Medicine is judly didributed into prophyla&ick, or the art 
of preferving health ; and therapeutick , or the art of reftoring 
it. Watts. 

There, adv. [tbar , Gothick; "Seep, Saxon; daer, Dutch[; 
der, Danidi.] 

1. In that place. 

If they come to Sojourn at my houfe, 

Ell not be there. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Exil’d by thee from earth to deeped hell, 

In brazen bonds fhall barb’rous difeord dwell; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care. 

And mad ambition fhall attend her there. P°P 1 ' 

2 . It is oppofed to here. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to 
fee thee there. Shakefp. Merry JVives of JVindfor. 

Could their relifhes be as diderent there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will Suit every palate. Locke. 

Darknefs there might well Seem twilight here. Milton. 

3. An exclamation directing Something at a didance. 

Your fury hardens me. 

A guard there ; Seize her. Drydcn’s Aurengzebt. 

4. It is ufed at the beginning of a Sentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cafe, but Serves only to throw the nomina¬ 
tive behind the verb : as, a man came , or there came a man. 
It adds however fome emphafis, which, like many otier 
idioms in every language, mud be learned by cuftom, aiu 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted vut 
out harfhnefs : as, in old times there was a great king .. 

For reformation of errour there were that thought it a par 

of Chridian charity to inftruiS! them. 

There cannot in nature be a drength fo great, as to rru 
the lead moveable to pafs in an indant, or all t0 S et e ? 
through the Iealt place. Digb 

There have been that have delivered themfelves horn 


ills by their good fortune or virtue. . j a . 

In human a&ions there are no degrees defcribed, u 

titude U indulged. . l f'YiSrt 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there lorn ^ 

a&ually produced. ; 

r. In compofition it means that: as thereby, by to at. 
Thereabout, jadv. [there and about , thereabouts 1 
The'reabouts. ) fore lefs proper.] 

1. Near that place. Dido ; and 

One Speech I lov’d ; ’twas ./Eneas s tale flaufh- 

thereabaut of it efpecially, where he Speaks °^™m. 

2. Nearly ; near that number, quantity, or date. ting 

Between the twelfth of king John and ‘ ' ars or 

Edward the third, containing one hundred and n } 7 ^^ 
thereabouts , there was a continual bordering war. ^ ^greof 
Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty perion., 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants. 



Milton. 
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Some three months Since, or thereabout , 

She found me out. L Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refiitance lets than 
that of quickfilver thereabouts , as I have found by experi¬ 
ments with pendulums. Newton s Opticks. 

n Concerning that matter. 

J As they were much perplexed thereabout, two men itood 
, " Luke xxiv. 4. 

Therea'fter. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 
the body thereafter. Peackam. 

If food were now before thee Set, 

Wou’dft thou not eat ? thereafter as I like 

The giver. 

Therea't. adj. [there and at.] 

1. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a {lain to the beauty of nature ; for which 
caufe it blufheth thereat , but glorieth in the contrary. Hooker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
deflrudlion, and many go in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

Thereby', adv. [ihere and by.] By that; by means of that; 
in confequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confift in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what their duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Fa. §)u. 
Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 
abfolute neceffity. Davies on Ireland. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which needs it mod, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
violet on the paper will not Suffer any change thereby. Nezvton. 

TheRefore. adv. [there and fore.] 

1. For that; for this; for this reafon ; in confequence. 

This is the lateft parley we will admit; 

Therefore to our beft mercy give yourfelves. Shakefpeare. 

Falftaff is dead, 

And we mu ft yern therefore. Shakefp. Henry V. ‘ 

Therefore fhall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

The herd that fecks after fenfual pleafure is Soft and un¬ 
manly; and therefore I compofe myfelf to meet a ftorm. Lucas. 
He blufhes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 

The wreftlers fprinkled duft on their bodies to give better 
hold : the glory therefore was greater to conquer without 
powder. Weft’s Pindar . 

2. In return for this; in recompence for this or for that. 

We have forfaken all and followed thee, what fhall we 
have therefore ? Mat. xix. 27. 

Therefro'm. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 
Be ye therefore very couragious to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom, to the right hand 
or to the left. Jofxx iii. 6. 

The leaves that Spring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 

Therei'n. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakefpeare. 

The matter is of that nature, that I find myfelf unable to 
Serve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 

All the earth 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poflefs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 

After having well examined them, we fhall therein find 
many charms. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Therein t'o. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. Luke. 
Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, we will 
now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 

Thereo'f. adv. [there and of !] Of that; of this. 

Confidcring how the cafe doth ftand with this prefect age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
focam ,/«««/. i. j. 

Ttsr vain to think that lading which muft end ; 

And when ’tis paft, not any part remains 

b “ t the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 

I fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
confined to Athens, though feveral inftances might be brouerhf 
from other ftates thereof. Swift 

Thf-Reo'n. adv. [there and on.] On that. ■' 

You fhall bereave yourfelf 
Of my good purpofes, and put your children 
Fo that deftruaion which I’ll guard them from. 

It /W you rely. Shahfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

lMer called to mind, the word that Jeihs laid ; and when 
he thought thereon he wept. Mark xiy . 

Its foundation is laid thereon. Woodward 

hereout, adv. [there and out.] Out of that. 

J hereout a ftrange bead with Seven heads arofe, 

I hat towns and caftles under her breaft did cour. Spenfer 
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Thereto'. J a jv. [there and or unto.] To that. 
Thereunto'. J L 

Is it in regard then of Sermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpel of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned aftent 
as to a thing infallibly true. Hooker , b. v. 

This fort^f bafe people doth not forthemoft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto , but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their aeftion. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Fairy ffpueen. 
That whereby we reafon, live and be 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto. Davies „ 

A larger form of Speech were Safer than that which punc¬ 
tually prefixeth a conftant day thereto. Brown. 

What might his force have done, being brought thereto , 
When that already gave fo much to do ? Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be argument 
enough to perfuade us thereunto. Tillotfon s Sermons% 

Thereupo'n. adv. [there and upon.] 

1. Upon that; in confequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing Shewed itfelf, nor for fopne 
few days, but in Such fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins Striving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con¬ 
clude, than that God would at leaft-wife, by tracb of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he blelleth cannot but 
be of him. Hooker , b. iv. 

He hopes to find you forward 

And thereupon he fends you this good news. Shakefpeare m 
Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his fubje£ts do no more diminifh his greatnefs than when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife thereupon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupon , 
made due provisions for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 

Thereunder, adv. [there and under.] Under that. 

Thole which come nearer unto reafon, find paradife under 
the equino&ial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateft fertility. Raleigh. 

Therewith, adv. [there and with.] 

1. With that. 

Germany had Stricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dodtrine of the church of Rome, but Seemed in discipline 
ftill to retain therewith very great conformity. Flooker , b. iv. 
All things without, which round about we fee. 

We Seek to know, and have therewith to do, Davies. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenfer . 

2 . Immediately. 

Therewithal, adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Over and above. 

Therewithal the execrable adt 

On their late murther’d king they aggravate. Daniel. 

2. At the fame time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 

That letter. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. With that. J 

His hideous tail then hurled he about. 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 

Of his froth-foamy Steed. & Spenfer . 

Theri'acal. adj. [ 3 »p scckx ; from tberiaca. Lat.l Medici¬ 
nal ; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 

n- ijwS 5 where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 
THERMOMETER, n.f [ thermometre , Fr. and ug- 

Tpoii.J An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
ot any matter. 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is paft the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer * 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown. 

Thermome'trical. adj. [from thermometer.] Relatino-to the 
meafure of heat. & 

His heat railes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne. 
THE'RMoscePE n.f. [thermofeope, Fr. and crWw.l 

An inftrument by which the degrees of heat are discovered * 
a thermometer. * 

By the trial of the thermofeope , fifties have more heat than 
the element which they fwim in. Arbuthnot on Aliment r. 

1 hese, pronoun, the plural of this. 

1. Oppofed to thofe. 

Did we for thefe barbarians plant and Sow 
On thefe, on thefe our happy fields beftow ? Dryden. 

2 ‘ lof ottfoiT theperfons or things laftwn * loned ; 

More rain falls m June and July than in December and 
Januapr; but it makes a much -greater Shew upon the earth 
m thefe months than in thofe , becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iv. 

26 1 The'sis. 
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The'sis. n.f. [ thefe, Fr. 3 -s<ri?.] A pofition ; fomcthing laid 
down ; affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By fome example fhould be (hewn. 

An honeft, but a fimple pair. 

May ferve to make this thefts clear. Prior. 

The'smothete. n.f. [thejmothete, Fr. S'£<r/AoS , £rri? ; Snorpog 
and A lawgiver. 

The'urgy. n.f. [S-Eap^ux.] The power of doing fupernatural 
things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 

THEW. n.f. [^eap, Saxon.] 

1. Quality; manners; cufloms ; habit of life; form of beha¬ 
viour. 

Home report thefe happy news, 

For well-yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

From mother’s pap I taken was unfit. 

And {freight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial might. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon ^eop^, the thigh , or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes. 

The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Will you tell me, mafter Shallow, how to chufe a man ? 
Care I for the limbs, the thewes , the ftature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man ? give me the fpirit, mafter Shallow. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
The'wed. adj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated; accui- 
tomed. 

But he was wife and wary of her will, 

And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewed in ill. 

As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Fairy Qu. b. a. 
They, n.f in the oblique cafe them, the plural of he or Jhe . 
[Si, Saxon.] 

I. The men ; the women ; the perfons. 

They are in a moft warlike preparation. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Spaniard 

Mull now confefs, if they have any goodnefs, 

The trial juft and noble. Shakefpeare • 

They eat on beds of filk and gold, 

At ivory tables, or wood fold 

Dearer than it. Ben]. JohnJon's Catahne. 

They know 

To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2. Thofe men ; thofe women : oppofed to fome others. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Flenry VIII. 

’Tis remarkable, that they . 

Talk moft who have the leaft to fay. Prior. 

3. It is uled indefinitely ; as the French on dit. 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. Dryden. 

Thi'ble. n.f. A flice; a fcummer; a fpatula. Ainf. 

THICK, adj: piece, Saxon; dick, , Dutch; dyck, Damfh 5 
thickur, Iflandick.j 

1. Not thin. 

2. Denfe; not rare; grofs; crafs. , , , 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
{lime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mifts. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre ; the milk prefently 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
q Not clear; not tranfparent; muddy ; feculent. 

^ Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treafures and my rights ot thee, 

To thick ey’d" mufing and curs’d melancholy ? Shakefp. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the vefiel thick or 
foul ; but when that is paft, it grows clear of itfelf. Temple. 
Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. Addifon. 

4.. Great in circumference ; not (lender. . ... 

My little finger (hall be thicker than his loins. 1 Kings xu. 
Thou art waxen {at; thou art grown thick, covered with 
fatnefs. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

<- Frequent; in quick fucceffion ; with little intermiffion. 

They charged the defendants with their Imall {hot and 
Turky arrow's as thick as hail. * Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main {howers than 
fprinkling drops or dews; for the next St. George’s day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. IVotton. 

This beino- once a week, came too thick and too often 

about. “ S P clman - 
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His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 

And w'here they fell as certainly they {lew. Rofcom 
6. Clofe ; not divided by much fpace ; crowded. 

It brought them to a hollow cave. 

Amid the thickef woods. Fairy Qu b ' 

The people were gathered thick together. Luke xi 0 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, * ’ 

Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife. 

Than {land thefe troops. Dryclen's JEn 

He fought fecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the ifland might be {hewn : 

Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. Dryden 

Objecls of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough toge¬ 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant a&ion. Add-on 

7. Not eafily pervious; fet with things clofe to each other. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light. Dryden. 
The fpeedy horfe 

Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it ftood. Dryden. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno ftood 
A mount of rough alcent, and thick with wood. Dnden. 
Bring it near fome thick- headed tree. Mortimer. 

8. Coarfe ; not thin. 

It tafteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch r/jff/Lcoated fruit, it would not. Bam. 

TZi/VA-leaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry¬ 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

9. Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh, 

Became the accents of the valiant. 

To feem like him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thick, n. f [from the adjedlive.] 

1. The thickeft part or time when any thing is thickeft. 

Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanilh ftation, in the thick of the 
duft and fmoak prefently entered his men. Knolles. 

2. Thick and thin. Whatever is in the way. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thin file followed him. Iiudibras. 

When firft the down appears upon his chin, 

For a fmall fum to fwear through thick and thin. Dryden: 
Thick, adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguilh the adverb 
from the adjeclive.] 

1. Frequently; faft. ' • 

’Tis fome difafter, 

Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denham's Sophy, 

I hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 

This way they move. Dryden s Don Sebafian . 

2. Clofely. 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er; 

The vale an iron harveft feems to yield, 

Of thick fprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 

A little plat of ground thick fown, is better than a great 
field which lies fallow. Norris's Mijcel. 

3. To a great depth. 

If you apply it thick fpread, it will eat to the bone. Irijern . 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difeern 
Our frauds, unlefs they’re cover’d thick with art. Addijon. 

4. Thick and threefold. In quick fucceffion ; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe 
rienced ftager difeovered the plot. L Ff range s ra . 

To Thi'cken. v. a. [from thick. ] 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. _ . ... 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, m 
and coo) it. kVoodward’s Nat. BJl. 

9. Tocondenfe; to concrete. j_ 

The white of an egg gradually difiolves by heat, e 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater e S[ e 

heat will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dr y> ' 
niafs< Arbuthnot on Aliment 

4. To {Lengthen ; to confirm. 

’Tis a ftirewd doubt, though it be but a dream, 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, Othello- 

That do demonftrate thinly. Shakefp. 

5. To make frequent. 

6. To make clofe or numerous. 

To ThFcken. v.n. 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow denfe or muddy. 

Thy luftre thickens r/eotatro. 

When he fliines by. Shakefp. Ant. am ■ P 

o q^o concrete ; to be confolidated. 

Water ftopt gives birth p f j oft 

To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth. 

4. To grow clofe or numerous. 

The prefs of people thickens to the court, Dryden- 

Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. h 0 w 

He faw the crowd thickening , and defire fatler- 

many there were. 5. 
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5 - T ° "h i combil tier.,, l’-t Iht Horn that flics 
From weftward when the fhow’ry kids an e, 

Or patt’ring hail comes-pour,ng on the mam, 

trees; a clofe wood mcopfe. ^ 

Into the chiefeft thicket of the park. Shakefpeare. 

1 Within a thicket I repos’d ; and found c/ 

T . fall from heav’n a fleep intermmate. Chapman. 

Thus or any of his, could not in hafte creep through 

^ and tree, tojoin^- 

feives into one mam bo^andfore h . fteep 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Ccrleftial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other s note, Milton. 

Singing their great Creatoi . 

My brothers ftept to the next thicket free ^ 

To bring me berries. 

Now Leda’s twins 

Their trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe ; 

Nor had they mifs’d, but he to thickets fled. 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 

I’ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 

To beat the thicket where the tyger ftept, 

Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addifon s Cato. 
Thi'ckly. adv. [from thick.] Deeply; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

Thi'ckness. n.f [from thick.] 

1. The ft ate of being thick ; denfity. - * 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed ; fpace taken up by matter 

int In P the darkened room, againft the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thicknefs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. oy e. 

9. Quantity laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it fome thicknefs with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon's Nat. FLiJt. 

4. Confiftence ; groffnefs; not rarenefs 5 fpiffitude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the thicknefs of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it: will_ fprout 
* Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N . 444. 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thicknefs of blood, 
come often from the contrary caufe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

c. Impervioufnefs; clofenefs. > . , 

The banks of the river and the thicknefs of the {hades drew 

into them all the birds of the country. Addijon. 

6. Want of fharpnefs; want of quicknefs. _ 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubjecr to 
a thicknefs of hearing, the like eftedt. Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters ; otherwise be¬ 
tween the weaknefs of my eyes and thicknefs of hearing, I 
fhould lofe the greateft pleafure. Sivift. 

Thi'ck-sculled. adj. Dull; ftupid. 

Pleas’d to hear their thick-full'd judges cry, 

Well mov’d ! oh finely faid ! ^ Dryden. 

This downright fighting fool, this thick-full d hero. 

This blunt unthinking inftrument of death. 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden. 

Thickset, adj. [ thick and ft.] Clole planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fire, fuft’us’d with blood. 

His neck {hoots up a thickfet thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal’d appears, 

And {lands eredled, like a field of fpears. Dryden. 

The world is fo thickfet with the numerous produdlions of 
the creatures, that befides the apparent beauty of things view¬ 
ed by all, there are thofe fecret graces in every part of na¬ 
ture, which fome few alone have the {kill to difeern. Grew. 
Thi'ckskin. n.f [thick and fin.] A coarfe grofs man; a 
numfkul. 

The fhallow’ft thickfkin of that barren fort. 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 

Forfook his feene and enter’d in a brake. Shakefpeare. 
THIEF, n.f [thiubs, Gothick; $eif, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
It was anciently written thieof, and fo appearcth to have been 
of two fyllables ; thie was wont to be taken for thrift , fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie , that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives.] 

I. One who takes what belongs to another : the thief fteals by 
fecrecy, and the robber by violence; but thefe fenfes are con¬ 
founded. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night. 

Shakefpeare. 

This he faid becaufe he was a thief, and had the bag. John. 

Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force l 
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2. 


Am I obliged by that t’ affift his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? 

An excrefcence in the fnuff of a candle. 

Their burning lamps the ftorm enluing lhow, 
Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the fnuff do^grow 


Dryderi> 


May* 


K £ [thief and catch.] 1 One whofe bu- 

. ' ( n.f. ] [thief and lead.] {- findft is to de- 


Thief-catcher. 

311 A^off paXTby as A* thiif-h.dat ware . fo* 

to execution. , _ r , 

Mv ev’nings all I would with (harpers fpend. 

And Lke the chief -catcher my bofom friend. Brarnfom. 
To Thieve, v. n. [from thief] To fteal, to pracu 
Thi'eveRY. n.f [from thieve.] 

1. The praftice of ftealing. 

Ne how to fcape great puntftiment and lliame, ^ 

For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. dpeiyeu 

Mafter, be One of them ; ’tis an honouraWeJmd^ 

thievery. 5 

Do villainy, do, fince you profefs to do’t. 

Like workmen ; I’ll example you with thievery. Shakejp. 
He makes it a help unto thievery, for thieves having a de- 
fign upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
fo me Brown's Vulg. Errours, b. 11. 

Amonp;ft the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 

1 L OOlltu d 

and honelt. 

2. That which is ftolen. < a 

Injurious time now, with a robber s hafte; _ 

Crams his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. Shakejpl 

Thi'e vish. adj. [from thief.] 


I. 


Given to ftealing ; pracfifing theft. 

What, would’ft thou have me go and beg my food r 
Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 
A thievijh living on the common road. Shakefpeare ; 

O thievijh night. 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars. 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting w oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? Mdtor . f 

The thievijh God lufpeefted him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers fpoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. Addifom 

2. Secret; fiy. 

Four and twenty times the pilot’s glafs 
Hath told the thievijh minutes how they pafs. Shakefp. 
Thi'e vishly. adv. [from thieVifh.] Like a thief. 

They lay not to live by their worke. 

But thievijhly loiter and lurke. __ Tujfer'i Huft, 

Thi'evishness. n.f [from thievijh .] Difpolition to fteal; 

habit of ftealing. . 

Thigh. n.J [«eoj), Saxon; thieo, Iftandick.; die, Dutch.] 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeft of all the bones in the body : 
its fibres are clofe and hard : it has a cavity in its middle : it 
is a little convex and round on its forelide, but a little hol¬ 
low, with a long and fmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh, and it was out of 
j 0 j nt> Gen. xxxii. 25. 

The flelh diffolved; and left the thigh bone bare. Wijeman. 
Thilk. pronoun, [pile, Saxon.] That fame. Obfolete. 

I love thilk laf's : alas, why do I love ! 

She deigns not niy good will, but doth reprove. 

And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn. Spenjer's Pajl . 

THILL, n. J. [chile, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] The 
{hafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laft horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Mortimer's Hujb . 

Thill-horse, in-.J. [thill and horfe.] The laft horfe; the 
Thi'ller* ) h° r fe that goes between the {hafts. 

Whofe bridle and laddie, whitlether and nal, 

With collars and harneifs for thillcr and al. Tujfer. 

What a beard haft thou got ? thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my thill horfe has on his tail. Shak. 
Thi'mble. n.J,\ [This is fuppofed by Minjhew to be corrupted 
from thumb bell.] A metal cover by which women fecure their 
fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change. 

Their needles to lances. Shakejp. King John . 

Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who ftole a thimble or a fpoom Hudibras, p. i. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
fticking to their hdes like fo many thimbles ; which; when 
the blood prefies back, ftop its pafiage, but are compreffed 
by the forward motion of the blood. Cheynet 

Thyme, 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T H I 

Thime. n.f. [ thymus , Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb from 
which the bees are fuppofed to draw honey. This fhould be 
written thyme , which fee. 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenfer. 

THIN. adj. [Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iflandick; dunn, Dutch. 1 

1. Not thick. J 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod. 

2. Rare ; not denfe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. JViJd. v. 14. 

In the day when the air is more thin , the found pierceth 
better ; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 
found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad lefs. Bacon. 

Underftand the fame 
Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence ; 

Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 

The waters of Borifthenes are fo thin an<£ ight, that they 
fwim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 

More. 

To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will re¬ 
main at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arbuthnot. 

3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 

He pleas’d the thin and bafhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Rofcominon. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 

Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, 

Whofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? Dryden. 

Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow, 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields, 

1 'he fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden . 

'Thin on the tow’rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 

A feeble, fainting, and deje£led crew. Dryden. 

Already Caefar 

Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftru&ive fword. Addifon. 

4. Not clofely compared or accumulated. 

Seven thin ears blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 

Remove the fwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnifh on a harlot’s cheek; the reft 
Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. Milton. 

Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives. 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden, 

5. Exile ; fmall. 

I hear the groans of ghofts ; 

Thin , hollow founds, and lamentable fcreams. Dryden. 

6. Not coarfe; not grofs in fubftance. 

7. Not abounding. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo¬ 
ries as they poffefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; Him; flender. 

A Him thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had fluffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. L'Eflrange. 

Thin. adv. Not thickly. 

Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife. 

That laft infirmity of noble mind. 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers. 

And flits the thin, fpun life. Milton. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 
abroad thin clad. Locke. 

To Thin. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 

The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To make lefs clofe or numerous. 

The bill againft root and branch never palled till both 
houfes were fufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

’Tis Caefar’s fword has made Rome’s fenate little. 

And thinned its ranks. Addifon''s Cato, 

3. To attenuate. 

The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal’d rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 

Thi'nly. adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely; not 
denfely; not numeroufly. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited before the flood. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Thine, pronoun, \floein, Gothick; ’Sin, Saxon; dijn, Dutch.] 
Belonging or relating to thee ; the pronoun poffeflive of thou. 

It is ufed for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this is thy houfe ; thine is this houfe ; this houfe is thine. 

Thou haft her, France; let her be thine , for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shakefp. King Lear. 

8 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 


THINK, n.f. [<Sing, Saxon; ding , Dutch.1 

1. Whatever is ; not a perfon. A general word. 

Do not you chide ; I have a thing- for vou* 

-You have a thing for me ? ^ 

It is a common thing — 

.-Ha? 

-To have a foolifh wife. ShaHA n 1 „ 

The great mafter he found bufy in packing up hi Jr 
againft his departure. Knolles’s Hifi of th e r ? 

The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing ff, 0 ft holy ' 

Lev '' 

Says the matter, you devour the fame things that rfl 
Would have eaten, mice and all. L'Eflra 

A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, ^ 

And fcarcely known enough to be defpis’d. 

I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing. 

As it is to fihun the brother of my king. 

Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdom 

fee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courfes. Tillotf ^ 

2. It is ufed in contempt. ^ on ' 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-eHht years 
ago, and almoft finifhed : it will make a four fhijW vo¬ 

3. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with pity/ ’ 
See, fons, what things you are ! how quickly nature* 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objeft? 

For this the foolifh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with 
care. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Congr. 
The poor thing fighed, and with a blefling exprefled with 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. Addifon . 

I’ll be this abje£l thing no more. 

Love give me back my heart again. Granville . 

4. It is ufed by Shakefpeare once in a fenfe of honour. 

I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath : but that I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my wrapt heart. Shakefp. 
To THINK, v. n. prefer, thought. [thankgan , Gothick; 

SSencean, Saxon ; dencken , Dutch. J 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to reafon; to 
cogitate ; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinking , in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies 
that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is adlive; where it, with fome degree of voluntary 
attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 

What am I ? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I think ; but whence I came, 

Or how this frame of mine began to be. 

What other being can difclofe to me ? Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to think on. Locke. 

It is an opinion that the foul always thinks, and that it has 
the adlual perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
a&ual thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as aftual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Locke. 

Thefe are not matters to be flightly and fuperficially thought 
upon. Tillotf on's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muft give great fatisfac^ 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. To judge ; to conclude ; to determine. 

Let them marry to whom they think beft; only to their 
father’s tribe fhall they marry. Num. xxxvi. 6. 

I fear we fhall not find 

This long defired king fuch as was thought. Daniel 

3. To intend. 

Thou thought 1 Jl to help me, and fuch thanks 1 give, 

As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. ShakefpeareX 

4. To imagine; to fancy. 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 

That his return was moft requir’d. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Edmund, I think , is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 

His nighted life. Shakefp . King Lear. 

W e may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think 0 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought 0 
contriving a winter garden. Spectator, N°. 477 ’ 

5. To mufe; to meditate. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone, 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpeaking figh. 

6. To recoiled!; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. , » 

—Well thought upon ; I have it here about me. Sha ejp> 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according to ail t a 
I have done. 7 * 


Dryden . 


j. To judge; to conclude. 

If your general acquaintance be among ladies, P rovl 
they have no ill reputation, you think you are fafe. 
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well of 
Locke. 


Still the work was not complete, 

Vv'h-1 Venus thought on a deceit. Swift s 

The opinions of others whom we know and (limit 

are no ground of aflent. 

8 - T Anv 0 'one' may S'with himfelf, how then can any 
th £U in Mercury and Saturn. Bentley's Sernunu 

y°To H im!gine ; to image in the mind; to conceive. 

Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 

A n d as my patron thought on in my prayer. Sbuhfpurc. 

Charity tldeth no evil. 1 Cor • xm ' 5 ' 

'TV» Kplieve ; to efteem. r . , 

*• Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay .umtf. 

Me thinketh the running oi the foremoft is like that of 
1 2 Sam. xviu. 27• 

A1110 Nor think fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 

o To Think much. To grudge. . 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 

If we confider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
reafon to think much to facrifice to him our deareft interefts 
In this world. Tillotjons Sermons. 

a. To Think Jeorn. To difdain. ... 

He thought 1corn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. LJtb. 111. 
Thi'nker. n. f. [from think.’] One who thinks in a certain 

Nobody is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory; practice muft iettle the habit : you 
may as well hope to make a good mufician by a lecture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or ftnet reafoner, 
by a fet of rules. 

If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep toinkers woulu im¬ 
pute the caufe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

Thinking, n.f [from think.] Imagination; cogitation; 

juttement. . r . 

He put it by once; but, to my thinking , he would tain 

have had it. # < Shakefp. Julius Caefar. 

If we did think. 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on fpiritual objedls, he fhould ftill 
Dwell in his mufings ; but I am afraid 
His thinkings arc below the moon, nor worth 
His ferious confidering. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I heard a bird fo fing, 

Whofe mufick, to my thinking , pleas’d the king. Shakefp. 

I was a man, to my thinking , very likely to get a rich wi¬ 
dow. Addifon s Guard. N . 9 j • 

Thi'nly. n.f. [from thin.’] 

1. Not thickly. 

2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 

It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d ; our beft men flain : 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. Dryd. 
Thi'nness. n.f [from thin .J 
I. The contrary to thicknefs ; exility ; tenuity. 

Tickling is moft in the foies, arm-holes and fides, be¬ 
caufe of the thinnefs of the fkin. Bacon. 

No breach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. Donne. 

Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, a;r, &c. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various thinnefs , although at a greater thicknefs they 
appear very clear and colourlefs. Newton'h Opticks. 

Such depend upon a ftrong projedlile motion of the blood, 
and too great thinnefs and delicacy of the veflels. Arbuthnot. 

2. Paucity; fcarcity. 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race, 

'Fo hide the thinnefs of their flock from fight. 

And all together make a feeming goodly flight. Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the feventh indulged a 
practice through the thinnefs of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

3- Rarenefs ; not fpiflitude. 

Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 
feate, and quickly feel the thinnefs of a popular breath. South. 
Third, adj. [’SjwS^a, Saxon.] The firft after the fecond ; 
tlie ordinal of three. 

I bis is the third time : I hope good luck lies in odd num- 
Lrs. Shakefpeare. 

Third, n.f. [from the adjciftivc.] 

1. The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Pxmain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakefp. 

Men of their broken debtors take a third, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 
The proteftant fubje£b of the abbey make up a third of 
its people. ‘ Addifon. 
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No fenter.ee can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 
_ , -i A dan on. 

cf the council. , c 1 • 1 

fuch clamours are like the feigned quarrels o* combined 

cheats, to delude fome third perion. Decay of Piety. 

1 The fixtieth part of a fccond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into fa* minute* a minute into ftxty feconds, a fccotul 

Thi'rdbor ov3 H. n.f. [third and borough.] An under-con- 

Thirdly, adv. [from third.] In the third place. ^ 

Firft, metals are more durable than plants ; feconcly, they 
are mere folid ; thirdly , they are wholly lubterrany. Bacon, 

To Thirl. */.*. [‘Mian, Sax.] To pierce; to perforate. AmJ. 
THIRST, n.f [•'Sypr c » Saxon; dorjl, Dutch.] _ 

1 The pain fuffered for want cf drink ; want oi drink. 

But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire thirft ; alas ! they tlurft for blood. Denro. 
Thus accurs’d. 

In midft of water I complain of thirft. _ Dryden. 

Thirjl and hunger denote the ftate of fpitile and liquor cn 
the ftomach. Thirfl is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalelcent or muriatick. Ai buthnoi on Aliments . 

2 Ea^erneb ; vehement defire. 

* ^Not hope of praife, nor thirfl of worldly good. 

Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax , b. 11. 

Thou haft allay’d the thirfl I had of knowledge.^ Milton. 

Say is’t thy bounty, or thy thirfl of praife. Granville 
This is an active and ardent thirfl after happinefs, or alter 
a full, beatifying objedt. Cheync. 

3. Draught. 

The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirfl up drawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain. Milton. 

To Thirst, v. n. [Sypytan, Saxon ; derflen, Dutch.] 
j. To feel want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirft. 

They fliall not hunger nor thirfl. dfla. xlix. 10. 

The people thhfled there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 

They as they thirfled fcoop the brimming ftream. Milt. 

2. To have a vehement delire for any thing. 

They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thirfling in 
another manner than the juft. JVifd. xi. 9. 

My foul thirfleth for the living God. Pfal. xlii. 2. 

Till a man hungers and thirfls after righteoufnefs, till he 
feels an uneafinels in the want of it, his will wi!. net be de¬ 
termined to any aclion in purfuit of this ccnfclicd, greater 

J T m l 

good. L.QC^e. 

But furioiys thirfling thus for gore. 

The fons of men fliall ne’er approach thy fhore. Pope. 
To Thirst, v. a. To want to drink. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains : 

For the kind gifts of water and of food. 

He feeks his keeper’s flefli, and thirjls his blood. Prior. 
Thi'rstiness. n.f. [from thirfl.] The ftate of being thirft)'. 
Next they will want a fucking and foajdng thirflinefs , or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. IVotton. 

Th i'r sty. adj. [’Supyu^, Saxon.] 

1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirfly earth hath drank, 

Broach’d with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirjly. Judg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate. 

To fall beneath a bale affaflin’s ftab, 

Whom all the thirjly inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. Rowe. 

2. Poffeffed with any vehement delire : as, blood thirfty. 
Thirteen, adj. [Speotune, Saxon.] 'l'en and three. 

Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thir¬ 
teen times. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 249. 

Thirteenth, adj. [from thirteen ’Speoreo’tia, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 

The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs but to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hufband. Graunt . 
Thirtieth, adj. [from thirty ; ’Spircejo’Sa, Saxon.] The 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry fliall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 
May next enfuing. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

A thirtieth part of the fun’s revolution. Hale. 

More will wonder at fo {hort an age, 

Dryden. 


To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. 

Thi'rty. adj . [-"Sprc-ag, Saxon.] 'I hrice ten. 

I have fiept fifteen years. 

—Ay, and the time feems thirty unto me. Shakefpeare. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. Addifon. 
This, pronoun. [’Siy, Saxon.] 

1. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 

Bardclph and Nim had more valour than this, yet they 
were both hang’d ; and fo would this be, if he durft fteal. Shah. 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shakefpeare. 

Vv ithin this three mile may you fee it coming ; 

I fay a moving grove. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

26 K Muft 
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Mull I endure all this t Shah/p. Julius Cafar . 

This lame fhail comfort us concerning our toil. Gen. v. 29. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. 

There is a veiy great inequality among men as to their in¬ 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 

c Calamy s Sermons. 

2. I he next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet but this 
once : peradventure ten fhail be found there. Gen. xviii. 22 

3. This is ufed for this time. ’ d 

By this the veil'd half her courfe had run. Dry den 

4. The laft pall. J 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afrelh into my eyes. Dryclen. 

5. It is often oppofed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 

This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend. 

While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
i\ow here, now there, the reeling vefl'el throw. Pope. 
According as the fmall parts of matter are conne&ed to- 
getnei after this 01 that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 


Do we not often hear of this or that young heir ? are not 
his riches arid his lewdnefles talict of together! South's Serm. 
Phis way and that the impatient captives tend, 

And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryden. 

6 . When this and that refpeCl a former fentence, this relates to 
the latter, that to the former member. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow. Haeitr. 

7. .Sometimes it is oppofed to the other. 

Confider the arguments which the author had to write 
this, or to defign the other , before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endlels.pain this man perlues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe : 

And t'other fondly hopes to fee 

What never was, nor e’er fhail be. Prior. 

Tki STLE. n.J. [jnyfcel, Saxon ; diejlcl , Dutch; carduus , Lat.J 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the thijlle grow alternately on the branches, 
and are prickly ; and the heads are, for the moll part, fqua- 
mofe and prickly. Miller. 

Hateful docks, rough thijlles, keckfies, burs. Shakefp. 

Get you fome carduus benediclus, and lay it to your 

heart.-There -thou prick’ll her with a thijlle. Shakefp. 

Thorns alfo and thijlles it fhail bring thee forth. Milton. 
Tough thijlles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill thijlles. Mortimer's Hufi. 

•ThYstle, golden, n. f A plant. 

'1 he golden thijlle-hath the appearance of a thiflle : the 
flower corifiits of many half florets, which reft on the em- 
brios ; each of -thefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faftened a little leaf. Miller. 

Thi stly, adj. [from thijlle.] Overgrown with thiftles. 

Wide o’er the thijlly lawn as dwells the breeze, 

A whitening fhower of vegetable down 
Amufive floats. Thom fin's Summer. 

ThTther. adv. [jifCeji, Saxon.J 

1. To that place : it is oppofed to hither. 

We’re coming thither. Shakefpeare. 

. • When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 

Sets forth ; he thither , whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

There Phoenix and Ulyfles watch the prey 3 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 

2. To that end 3 to that point. 

ThTtherto. adv. [ thither and to.] To that end 5 fo far. 
ThTther ward. adv. [ thither and ward.] Towards that 
place. 

Ne would he fuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowly den were next. Fairy ffu. 

Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence: 

We met him thithcrivard , for thence we came. Shakefp. 

By quick inftin&ive motion, up I fprung. 

As thitherward endeavouring. Miltons Par. LoJ ?, b. viii. 

The foolifh beafts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
goodly footfteps of their journey thitherward , but not the 
like of their return. L'EJlrange. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
•Tho. adv. [bonne, Saxon.j 
i. Then. Spenfer. 

1. Tho' contracted for though. 

To Thole, v. n. To wait awhile. Ainf 

Thon'G. n.J. [/jjpang, J>pong, Saxon.] A ftrap, or firing of 
leather. 

The Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance and took him to the fling; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's /En. 
The ancient ceftus only confifted of fo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. Addifon . 
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vide. ’ ' TT. fo ^M S pr 0 . 

Thora'cick. adj. [from thorax.] Belongigm thibftP' 
rhe chyle grows grey m the thradek d u £t ft - 

Thoral. adj. [from tier us, Lat.] Relating to the fr 4 ”"- 
1 he pumfhment of adultery, according to 
T fev S fo met.mes made by a thoral reparation R jT n 

iSch i 1 G ° ,hiCki f 0 ' 11 ’- S »on ; S; 

1. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Thorns and thiftles fhail it bring forth. r 

2. A prickle growing on the thorn bufh. ^.iii. 28, 

The moil upright is fharper than a 'thorn hedae U •• 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the mV. 

3. Any thing troublefome. 0 e ’ Milton. 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 

wC, Ap ,„ **■«*«.« 

dst scgUA? * 

, other in the fmallnels of the leaves. the 

Tho'rkback. n.f A fea-fifh. Mortimer. 

The thornback when dried taftes of fal ammoniac : Ai a 
Tho'rnbut. n.f. A fort of fea-fiih, Ahf. which he W 
guiilies from thornback. A birt or turbot. ^ I "' 

Tho'rny. adj. [from thorn.] 

1. Full of thorns 3 fpiny; rough; prickly. 

Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay 3 
He wore, fweet head, a thorny diadem. 

The boar’s eye-balls (glare with fire, ^ 

His neck fhoots up a thlckfet thorny wood; 

His hr ill led back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden 
The wifer madmen did for virtue toil 
A thorny, or at beft a barren foil. £ - 

They on the bleaky top 

Of rugged hills, the tho ny bramble crop. Drvdcn 

2. Pricking 3 vexatious. * 3 ' 

No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the fharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shakefpeare. 

3. Difficult 3 perplexing. 

By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tho rough, prepof. [the word through extended into twofyl- 
lables.J ; 

T. By way of making paflage or penetration. 

2. By means of. 

Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ftate, 

With all true faith. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Tho rough, adj. [ he adjeClive is always written thorough , 
the prepofition commonly through.] 

1. Complete; full; perfect. -- 

The Irifii horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, fhould be cut off. Spenfer. 

He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom he refolved never more to trull. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator mull be a thorough poet. Dryden. 
A thorough pra&ice of fubje&ing ourfelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguifh in us pride. Swift. 

2. Paffing through. 

Let all three Tides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the Tides. Bacon. 

Thoroughfare, n.f [thorough and fare.] A paflage through; 
a paflage without any flop or let. 

Th’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

His body is a paffable carcafe if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for fteel, if it be not hurt. Shakefpeare. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eafy thoroughfare. Milton's Par. Loft, h. x. 

The ungrateful perfon is a monfter, which is all throat 
and belly 3 a kind of thoroughfare , or common fhore for the 
good things of the world to pafs into. South's SermW* 

I he courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in : 

A thoroughfare of news 3 where fome devife 
Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 
Thoroughly, adv. [from thorough.] Completely ; fully- 

Look into this bufinefs thoroughly. Shakefpeau. 

We can never be grieved for their miferies who are / J 
. roughly wicked, and have thereby juftly called their calamities 
on themfelves. Dryden s Dufrefnop 

One would think that every member of the communit)> 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of either par 
ty, had thoroughly fifted and examined them. u ■{ 

They had forgotten their folemn vows as thoroughly as 1 
they had never made them. Atterbury s Sermons^ 

Tho'roughsped. adj. [thorough and fped.] Finilhed in P rin 
ciples 3 thoroughpaced, 


‘on. 


ame. 
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Our theroughfped republick of whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeflors, are mofl highly 
ufefiil to princes. Swift. 

Thoroughpaced, adj. [thorough and pace.] PerfeCl in what 
Is undertaken ; complete ; thorough fped. Generally in a 
bad fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the teft claufe, the ableft 
of thofc who were reckoned the moft ftanch and thoroughpaced 
whigs fell off at the firft mention of it. Svjift. 

Thoroughsti'ch. adv. [thorough and Jlitch.] Completely 3 
fully. A low word. 

Perfeverance alone can cany us thoroughjlitch. L'EJlrange. 

Thorp, n.f 

Thorp , th op, threp, trap, irop, are all from the Saxon 
poj p, which Signifies a village. Gibfin's Camden. 

Those. pram', the plural of that. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofi clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakefp. 
The fibres of this inulble aCl as thofi of others. Cheyne. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
u F on ParnalTus, nor did tafte the flream 
Ot Helicon, we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofc made not poets, but the poets thofi. Denham. 

Thou. n.j. [\u, Saxon ; du , Dutch ; in the oblique cafes lin¬ 
gular thee, pe, Saxon 3 in the plural ye, gc, Saxon 3 in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eop,' Saxon.] 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee Hill. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I am as like to call thee fo again, 

To fpit on thee again, to fpurri thee too, 

If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town. 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown 3 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fleers againil it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

2 . It is ufed only in very familiar or very folemn language. 
When we fpeak to equals or fuperiors we fay 3 but^in fo- 
lemn language, and in addreffes of worfhip, we lay thou. 

To Thou. v. a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 

Taunt him with the licence of ink 3 if thou thou'Jl him 
fome thrice, it fhail not be amifs. Shakejpeare. 

Though, conjunction. [j:ea]?, Saxon 3 thauh, Gothick.] 

1. Notwithftanding that; although. 

Not that I fo affirm, though fo it feem. Milton. 

The found of love makes your foft heart afraid, 

And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. JVallcr. 

I can defire to perceive thofe things that God has prepared ' 
for thofe that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
Teen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into tire heart of man to 
conceive. Locke. 

Though the name of abftrafled ideas is attributed to uni- 
verfal ideas, yet this abftraflion is not great. Watts's LoAck. 

2 . As 1 hough. As if; like as if. 

In the vine were three branches 3 and it was as though it 
budded. Gen. x if 10. 

3. It is ufed in the end of a fentence in familiar language : 

however 3 yet. • & 0 * • 

^ You lhall not quit Cydafia for me: 

Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort. 

And to rcfufe'my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 

A good caufe wou’d do well though 3 

It gives my fiscal an edge. Drydti’s Stmi/h Friar. 

1 HOUGHt, the preterite and part. pajf. of think. 

I told him what I thought. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Are my friends embark’d ? 

Can any thing b q thought of for their fervice ? 

hilft I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon. 

, other tax CG “ ld have been thought of, upon which fo 
much money would have been immediately advanced. Addif 

Thought. ». f. [from the preterite of ilmk. 1 J ’ 

3 * l hc operation of the mind 3 the ad of thinking 

2. Idea ; image formed in the mind. a 

Sulph’rous and thought executing fires 

Singe my white head. * Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Tor our inftrudlion to impart 
I hings above earthly thought. msu 

3 . Sentiment; fancy; imagery. 

Thought, if tranflated truly, cannot be loft in another lan- 
BUage; out the words that convey it to our apprehenfion 
which are the .mage and ornament of that thought, may be 
tll-chofen as to make it appear unlwndfome. “ Dtyden 
One may often find as much thought on the reverie of J 

W “ “ • “nio A Spenfer. J IZ’ Lll 

•wfaSSftJgflt“■ H-I »;'r 
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Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth » 

5. Conception; preconceived notion. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton • 

6. Opinion; judgment. 

He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed in the thought 
of him that is at eafe. Job xii. 5. 

They communicated their thoughts on this fubjeft to each 
other ; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden . 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always fpeaks his thought, 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope . 

7. Meditation ; ferious confideration. 

Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of fenfe or want of thought. Rofiommon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton « 

8. Defign ; purpofe. 

The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 
and not evil. Jer. xxix. 11. 

9. Silent contemplation. 

Who is fo grofs 

That cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought. 

When fuch ill dealings mull be feen in thought. Shakefp. 

10. Sollicitude; care; concern. 

Let us return, left he leave caring for the afles and take 
thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 

Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guifli before his bufinefs came to an end. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought , eating his fill. Milton. 

11. Expectation. 

The main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought . Shakefp. King Lear . 

12. A. fmall degree ; a fmall quantity. 

His face was a thought longer than the exaCl fymmetrians 
would allow. Sidney. 

If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the leaft half a thought the bet¬ 
ter, becaufe they are our Own. Hooker , b. iv. 

A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot¬ 
tom : if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br. 

My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I am a thought better. Swift . 

Thoughtful, adj. [thought and full.] 

1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of meditation. 

On thefe he mus’d within his thought fill mind. 

And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. Dryden . 

2. Attentive ; careful. 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. ° Phillips. 

3. Promoting meditation; favourable to mufing. 

Unlpotted long with human blood : 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 

And fteel now glitters in the mufes fliadcs. Pope. 

4. Anxious; follicitous. 

In awful pomp, and melancholy ftate. 

See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat; 

Around her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear. 

And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
Thoughtfully, adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 
confideration ; with follicitude. 

Tho'ughtfulness. n. f [from thoughtful.] 

1. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxiety; follicitude. 

T ho'ughtless. adj. [from thought.] 

I * A i r y; gay; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; careleis. 

It is fomething peculiarly fhocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the paft, and thoughtlefs of the future. Rogers , 

3. Stupid; dull. 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye. 

And feems defign’d for thoughtlefs majefty : 

Thoughtlefs as monarch oaks that flaade the plain. 

And fpread in folemn ftate fupinely reign. Drvden • 

[from thought ^ ^ with ° ut 

In rcftlefs hurries thoughtlefily they live, 

At fubftance oft unmov’d, for Ihadows grieve. Garth 

”- f - £ from 'W^.] Want of thought! 

T £ GHTS ‘“'° 4 [*Wf andM] Uneafy with reflec- 

TTT- , .n Heav ’ n ’ s face doth glow 

YfP vila S e; and > 33 ’gainft the doom, 

ThVma^W^ a ?7 Shah fP' Hamht - 

Iho usand ael] or n.f. [fu r en 6 , Saxon; duyfend, Dutch.] 
s. The number of ten hundred. J 

About 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































About three thoujand years ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon. 

2 . Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and tboujand, tbsufand times more fair 
She feem'd, when (he prefented was to fight. Fa. ^u. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d. 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 

Search the herald’s roll, 

Where thou (halt find thy famous pedigree, 

Drawn from the root of fome old Tufcan tree, 

And thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 

'1 hough he regulates himfelf by juflice, he finds a thoufand 
occafions for generofity and companion. Addfon's Sped?. 

How many thoufands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men hever qualified for fuch judg¬ 
ment. IVatis. 

Thousandth, adj. [from thoufand .] The hundredth ten 
times told ; the ordinal of a thoufand. 

He that will divide a minute into a thoufand parts, and 
break but a part of a thonfandlb part in the affairs of love, it 
may be faid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder, 
but I’ll warrant him heart whole. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hifforians wait: 

More time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes fwell beyond the thoufanclth page. Dryden. 
The French hugonots are many thoufand witnefies to the 
contrary ; and I wiflri they deferved the thoufandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. Swift's Mijcel. 

Thowl. n. f. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 
their places when a rowing. AinJ 

Thrall, n.f [fpael, Saxon.] 

1. A Have; one who is in the power of another. 

No thralls like them that inward bondage have. Sidney. 
But lith Ihe will the conqueil challenge need. 

Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenfer. 

Look gracious on thy proffrate thrall. Shakefpeare. 

The two delinquents 

That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of deep. Shak. 

I know I’m one of nature’s little kings; 

Yet to the leaf! and vileft things am thrall. Da r uies. 

That we may fo fuffice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier fervice, as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his bufinefs be. Milton. 

2. Bondage ; date of flavery or confinement. 

And laid about him, till his nofe, 

From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. Hudibras , p. i. 
To Thrall, v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] Toenflave; 
to bring into the power of another. 

Let me be a Have t’ atchieve the maid. 

Whole fudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. Shak. 

Statefmcn purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad. 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againft her will. Donne. 

The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of na- 
ture> Drummond. 

ThraTdom. n.f. [from thrall.] Slavery; fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the date of the mind ? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
thraldom. . Sidney, b. i. 

He fwore with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 

_Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 

From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heav n. Shakefp. 
This country, in a great part defoiate, groaneth under the 
Turkifh thraldom. Sandys. 

He fhall rule, and fhe in thraldom live. Dryden. 

They tell us we are all bom Haves ; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till 

we part with the other. ^n-u’ 

Thra'pple. n.f. The windpipe of any animal. They dill 

retain it in the Scottifh dialedl. 

To Thrash, v. a. [Sanycan, Saxon; derfehen, Dutch.] 
i. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. This is written va* 

* ricuflv thrajb or threjh, .but thrajh is agreeable to etymology. 
Fird thrajh the corn, then after burn the draw. Shakefp. 
Gideon threfhed wheat to hide it. J^g. viii. i r. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and tWeJhing indruments 
for wood. ^ Sam. xxh. 22. 

In the fun your golden grain aifplay, 

And thrajh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
lefccncy, which thev being hard bodies would contradl from 
a fwift motion ; fuch as that of running or threjhing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the fird 
threjhing , get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

. 2. To peat ; to drub. . . _ 

TnoU fcun'V valiant afs ! thou art here but to thrajh i ro- 
jans, and thou art bought and fold among thofe of any wit 
' -i Rurh.-.rian Have. Shakefp. Dr oil. and Cteffda. 


To Thrash, v. n. To labour; to drudge. 

I rather wou’d be Mevlus, threjh for rhimes 
Like his, the fc.orn and lcandal of the times, 

Than that Philippick fatally divine, 

Which is inferib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. D rv y. 

Thra'sher. n.f. [from thrajh.] One who thrafhes corn 
Our loldiers, like a lazy thrajher with a flail, 

Feli gently down, as if they druck their friends. Shakeft 
Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and threjbtrh 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we eat: the labour of thofe employed about the utenflls mull 


all be charged. 


Thrashing -floor. n.f. An area on which corn is beaten' 

In vain the hinds the threjhing-flcor prepare, 

And exercile their flails in empty air. Dryden, 

Delve of convenient depth your threjhing-foor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden 
Thraso'nical. adj. [from Tbrajo, a boader in old comedy.] 
Boadful; bragging. 

His humour is lofty, his difeourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, ziydjthjrafonical. Sbakcjptare. 

There never was any thing fb fudden but the fight of two 
rams, and Caefar’s thrafonical brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Shakefp. As you lid it, 

Tfi rave, n.f ["Spay, Saxon.] 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of ufe. 

2. The number of two dozen. 

THREAD, n.f [Jjyajfc, Saxon; draed, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall line ; a fmall twid. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shakefpeare. 
Though the flender thread of dyed filk looked cn Angle 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefc threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

He who fat at a table but with a fvvord hanging over his 
head by one fingle tbi ead or hair, furely had enough to check 
his appetite. South's Sermons. 

The art of pleafing is the fkill of cutting to a thread , be¬ 
twixt flattery ancl ill-manners. L'EJlrange. 

2. Any thing continued in a courfe; uniform tenor. 

The eagernefs and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difeourfe, but flrikes 
upon lome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard to cure ; difeafes are fo as they are more remote in 
the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbutbnot. 

Thre'adbare. adj. [thread and bare.] 

1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked threads. 

Threadbare coat, and cobbled fhoes he ware. Fa. 9u. 
The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, and fet a 
new nap upon it: fo he had need ; for ’tis threadbare. She:.. 
.Will any freedom here from you be borne, 

Whofe cloaths are threadbare, and whole cloaks are torn? 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

He walk’d the ftreets, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swiji. 

2. Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, . 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Sha ejpeare. 
Many writers of moral difeourfes run into Hale topic am 
threadbare quotations, not handling their lubjedt ful 

clofely. . , 

If he underftood trade, he would not have mentioned tn 

threadbare and exploded project. r Chi J on ra i. 

To Thread, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pafs through with a thread. _ r c 

The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of t e * 
that I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatic 

fels. Sharp s Surgery. 

2. To pafs through ; to pierce through. . Q , l n, 

Thus out of leafon threading dark-ey’d night* L "J 
Being preft to th’ war, ^ 

Ev’n when the nave of the date was touch d, , 
They would not thread the gates. Shakefp. 
Thre'aden. adj. [from thread.] Made of thread. 

Behold the Wreaden fails. 

Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, , 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow c ‘* muC j 1 
To Threap, 'v. a. A country word denoting to g ^ 

or contend. , „, trir ; a rion of 

Threat, n.f. [from the verb.] Menace; denunciatio 

ill. , . , Shakefp- 

There is no terror, Cafllus, in your tbrea • { d- 

The emperor perceiving that his threats weie jj^ard. 
ed, regarded little to threaten any more. 

Do not believe filter.. 

Thofe rigid threats of death : ye fhall not die. 

To Threat. \v. a. [jjpeawan., Saxon: tint 
To Threaten. J ufed but in poetry,] x> To 





T H R 

, To menace S to denounce evil^ 

Though threaten'd, which no worle than tins can 
2 To menace t to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by denouncing 

Z ' CVil - What threat yon me with telling ^ 

Tell him and fpare no . threaten them that they 

That it fpread no Arts iv. 18. 

fneak henceforth to no man in this nam . 
fP The void profound . 

Wide gaping, and with utter lofs of bemg . 

UtreatemUm. undaunted did abide, ‘ 

. f'f 1 Laufus loud with friendly threat'rung cry d. 
And thus to Raul , Dryden s Virgil. 

This day black omens threat the bnghteft fair. 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpmt s care. P°?‘- 

•j. To menace by adtion. ^ , rf fe ^ 

He threaten’d with his long protended fpear. 

11 The noife increafes as,the billows roar. 

When rowling from afar they threat the {hore. . 

ThR-EATENER. if. [bom threaten. ] Menace!; one that 

threaten ^ a _ the time; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatens, and outface the brow 
Of braggmg bmrmi,^ it give s you life / 

Tn knowledee by the threat ner? Milton s Par. Loft. 
Threateningly, adv. [from threaten.] With menace ; m 

a threatening „ ^ thus f] ames ; n your fair eyes. 

Before I fpeak, too threat’mngly replies. Shakefpeare. 

Thueateul adj. [threat Mi full -1 F" 11 ° f threats > m,na - 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Like as a warlike brigandine apphde 
To fi' r ht, lays forth her threatful pikes afore. 

The engines which in them lad death do hide. Spenfer . 
Three, adj. (Jpie, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tn, Welfh an 

Erie; ires, Lat.] Two and one. ’ 

Prove this a profp’rous day, the *W-nook d world 
Shall bear the olive freely. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

If you ipeak three words, it will three times report you the 

whole Swords. . Eacon'rNat. H.Jt. 

Great Atreus Tons, Tydides fixt above. 

With iW-ag’d ‘Neftor. Creech s Mamhus. 

|ove hurls the three- fork’d thunder from above. Addijon. 
Thefe three and three with oiler bands we ty’d. Pope. 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way. 

And draoVd the '/^V-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 
Aftrait needle^ fuch as glovers ^ ufe, with a three-edged 

point, ufeful in fewing up dead bodies. Sharp. 

. 2. -Proverbially a lmall number. . a c/ t r 

Away, thou three- inch’d fool; I am no bealr. Shakejp. 

A bafe, proud, fhallow, beggarly, tbree-h lited, filthy, 
worfted flocking knave. King Lear. 

Threefold, adj. [ ^.eoyealb, Saxon. ] 1 hrice repeated ; 

confiftirig of three. . , . 

A threefold cord is not eafily broken. Eccluf. iv. 12. 

By a threefold iu'flice the world hath been governed from 
the beginning: by a juflice natural, by which the parents and 
elders of families governed their children, In which the obe¬ 
dience was called natural piety : again, by a juflice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God ; and the obedience was called 
confidence.: and laflly, by a juflice civil, begotten by both the 
former; . and thq.Qbcdience to this, we call duty. Raleigh. 
A threefdWo& ring to his altar bring, 

A bull, a ram, .a boar. P opes Odyjfey. 

Threepence, n.f. [three and pence,] A fmall filver coin va¬ 
lued at thrice.a penny. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me. 

Old as I am to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Laying a caufllck, I made an efcar the compals of a three¬ 
pence, and gave vent to the matter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Threepenny, adj. [tnobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
ThreEpile. n.f. [ three and pile.] An old name for good 

velvet. \ ( 

I, in my time, were threepilc, but am out of fervice. Shak. 
ThreepPled! adj. .Setwdth a thick pile; in another place 
it fee ms to mean piled one on another. 

Thou art (rood velvet; thou’rt a threcpil'd piece : I had as 
lief be Englifh kerfey, as be pil’d a? thou art. Shakefpeare. 
dfhr.fpii'dji) berboles.; fpruce affeclation. Shakefpeare. 
Threescore, cm. (three and /core.} Thrice twenty ; fixty. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. Shakefpeare. 
Their lives,,..b,efor.e the flood were abbreviated after, and 
contracted unto hundreds and 'threefcore). Brown. 

Bv chape our long-nvd lathers earn’d their food^ 

Toil flrune; the nerves, and purify’d fhe blood : 


MU 
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Threno'dy. n.f A fong of lamentation. 

Thre'sher. n. f. properly thrajher. 

Here too the threfer brandifhing his flail, Docl n eu 

Befpeaks a mafler. 

ThreEhing. See I o Thrash. . 

The careful ploughman doubting Hands, 

T ,ft on th Fthklhif floor his flreaves prove chaff. Mnton. 
oldeon ts taken from threjhing, as well as Cmcmnatus 
from the plough, to command armies. Locke on Edtua.w . 
tLT'shX n.f [ W l°> Saxon.] The ground or Hep 
under the door ; entrance ; gate; dooi. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the thfold met (he well did enterpnze. Spenfr. 

Many men, that Humble at the threshold. 

Are well foreiold that danger lurks within. Shakefpeare. 

Not better 

Than ftill at hell’s dark threjhold t* have, fat watch, 

Unnam’d, undreaded, and thy felf half ftarv’d ? Mtlm. 

Before the Harry ihrefold oi Jove s court 
My manfion is, where thofe immortal lhapes 

Of bright aereal fpirits live mfpher d _ Milton 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air Mxdton. 

There fought the queen’s apartment, flood before 
The peaceful threjhold, and befieg’d the door. Dryden. 

Threw, preterite of throw. 

A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 

Burft the ffrong nerves, and crafh d the folid bone. Pope . 

Th rice. adv. [from three .] 

1. Three times. 

Thrice he affay’d it from his foot to draw. 

And thrice in vain to draw it did allay, 

It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenfer. 

Thrice within this hour _ r ' 

I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. Shakejp. 

2. A word of amplification. 

Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you ■ 

To pardon me. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thrice , and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy d. Dryden. 
ToThrid. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread-, in French 
enfiler.] To Aide through a narrow paffage. _ 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 

Thrift, n.f. [from thrive.] 

I. Profit; gain; riches gotten; ftate of profpenng. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfl upon fuch cait 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as I thought with myfelf if that 
were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubjeas ever to 

thrive. . . Sitlne ?’ *>• lu 

You fome permit 

To fecond ills with ills, each worfe'than other, 

And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shakefpeare. 

Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind prefaces me fuch thj’ift , 

That I fhould be fortunate. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No ; let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Parflmony ; frugality ; good hufbandry. 

The reft unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift , prove very good hufbands. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Out of the prelent [paying and untimely thrift , there grow 
many future inconveniences and continual cha/ge in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch' imperfedt flight-built veflels. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though all-fufficient, fhows a thrift 
In his ceconomv, and bounds his gift, Dryden. 

3. A plant. 

The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoft 
fpherical head, furnifhed with a common fcaly empalement; 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflower flowers, 
confiding of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, fhaped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes out of the 
fame empalement, and afterwards turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an hufk. Miller. 

Thriftily, adv. [from thrifty.'] Frugally; parfimonioufly. 
Cromartie after fourfeore went to his country-houfe to live 
thriftily, and lave up money to fpend at London. Swift. 
ThriEtiness. n.f. [from thrifty.] Frugality; hufbandry. 

If any other place you have, 

Which afks fmall pains but thriftinefs to fave. Hubberd . 

Some are cenfured for keeping their own, .whom tender- 
nefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly ; whereas 
fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own, who 
aflume more liberty in exadting from others. JVotton. 

ThriEtless. adj. [from thrift.] Profufe ; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 
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He {hall fpend mine honour with his feame, 

As thriftlefs Tons their (craping fathers gold. Shakefpeare. 
Thri'fty. adj. [from thrift. ] 

1. Frugal ; fparing; not profufe ; not lavifh. 

Though fome men do, as do they would, 

Let thrifty do, as do they {hould. . buffer. 

Nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddcfs {he determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 

Thanks and ufe. Shakefpeare . 

Left he fhould neglecft his ftudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddefs. 

For fear young mailer {hould be fpoil’d, 

Would ufe him like a younger child. Swift. 

I am glad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been thrifty \ but wonder he has no more difere- 
tion. Swift. 

2 . Well-hufbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. Shakefpeare. 

To Thrill, v. a. [jyphan. Saxon ; drilla , Swedifti.J 1 o 
pierce ; to bore ; to penetrate ; to drill. 

The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill’d , 

That fudden cold did run through every vein, 

And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill'd 
With dying fit, that down fhe fell for pain. Fairy Lpu. 

He pferced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 

And lanc’d his lordly heart. Fairy Spu. h. i. 

A fervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againft the a<ft; bending his fword 
To his.great matter. . Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Nature, that heard fuch found, 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s feat, the airy region thrilling , 

Now was almoft won, 

To think her part was done. Milton. 

To T hrill. v. n. 

1. To have the quality of piercing. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again allay’d. 

In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy £ht. b. i. 

With that, one of his thrillant darts he threw, 

Headed with ire and vengeable defpite. Fairy Lpu. b. ii. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a fharp found. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 

Does throw out thrilling fhrieks, and {bricking cries. 

Fairy Ljueen, b.i. 

3. To feel a {harp tingling fenfation. 

To feek fwcet fafety out, 

In vaults apd prifons ; and to thrill and {hake, 

Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 

Thinking his voice an armed Knglifhman. Shakefpeare. 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood thrill at 
? Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

4. To pafs with a tingling fenfation. 

' A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Shakefpeare. 

A hidden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve, and thrilPd in ev’ry vein. Addifon. 
To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, and fometimes lefs properly 
thrived, part, thriven. [Of this word there is found no fatif- 
factory etymology : in the northern dialect they ufe throdden , 
to make grow ; perhaps throve was the original word, from 
throa, Iflandick, to encreafe.] Toprofper; to grow rich ; to 

advance in any thing deftred. . 

He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 
and fo furnifeed, that if this be thrift, I wifli my fubje&s 

never thrive. ^ dn p* 

The better thou thrivfl , the gladder am I. lufjer. 

If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he means to vifit us. Shakefpeare. 

It ffrew amongft butties, where commonly plants do not 
■ Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 620. 

They by vices thrive , 

Sail on finooth feas, and at their port arrive. Sandys. 

O fond why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 

In other worlds, and happier feat provides 

Tor us, his offspring dear ? Milton s Par. Loft, b. X. 

Thofe who have refolved upon the thriving fort , of piety, 
feldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 

A careful ftiepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
pafture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 
of every one. . Decay °f P/ ^ v ; 

Growth is of the very nature of fome things : to be and 
to thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 
feafon between their fpring and their fall. South's Serm. 

Experienc’d age in deep defpair was loft, 

To fee the rebel thrive , the loyal croft. Drydcn. 

Seldom a. thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage, Lock t' 
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The thriven calves in meads their food forfake 
And render their fweet fouls before the plenteous* rack 

Dry den's Virvl 

A little hope-but I have none. 6 ‘ * 

On air the poor camelions thrive , 

Deny’d ev’n that my love can live. Granville 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city charities* 
that they have thriven and pi ofpered gradually from their in’ 
fancy, down to this very day. Attcrbury's Sermons, 

In the fat age of pleafure, wealth and eafe, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increafe 

' . Pope s Ejjay on Criticif 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 
of the underftanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Level 
ThrFver. n. f [from thrive.] One that profpers; one^that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that little ftock his father left as 
he was like to prove a th iver in the end. Hcimard 

Thri vingly, adv. [from thriving.] In a profperous way. 
Thro’, contracted by barbarians from through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 

Who fcatter’d thro ’ the world in exile mourn. Drydcn 
Throat, n. f [^p.ore, ^pora, Saxon. J 

1. 'Fhe forepart of the neck; the palfages of nutriment and 
breath. 

The gold, I give thee, wili I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shakefpeare, 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 

I had moft need of blcffing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefpeare's Macbeath. 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour, and her courage try’d. 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. TJmfon, 

3. To cut the Throat. To murder ; to kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when they be¬ 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spenfer, 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the loldiers 
were about to cut his throat , fays, why fhould you kill a man 
that kills nobody ? L'Ef range. 

Tkro'atpipe. n.f [ throat and pipe.] Theweafon; the wind¬ 
pipe. 

Thro'atwort. n. f. [throat and wort.] A plant. 

The throatwort hath a funncl-fhaped flower, confiftirg of 
one leaf, and cut into feveral parts at the top, whofe empale- 
ment becomes a membranaceous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

To Throb, v. n. [from S’cpufcEO, Minfhew and Junius j form¬ 
ed in imitation of the found, Skinner ; perhaps contrafted 
from throw up.] 

1,. To heave; to beat; to rife as the breaft with forrow or 
diftrefs. 

Here -may his head live on my throbbing breaft. Shahjp. 
My heart throbs to know one thing: 

Shall Banquo’s ifliie ever reign ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

’ I'was the clafti of fwords: my troubled heart 
Is fo call down, and funk amidft its l'orrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. Addifon. 

How that warm’d me ! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, . 

When you fhou’d ftrain me in your folding arms. Smith. 

2 . To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arte¬ 
rial blood, as in an aneurilm, the blood being choake m 
by the contufed flefh. Wifcman’s Surgery. 

Throb, n.f. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; ftroke oj p- 
pitation. 

She figh’d from bottom of her wounded brealt, 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, „ 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreft. ba. 

Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient throbs and longings of afoul, , r 

That pants and reaches after diftant good. Addijons 1 

Throe, n.f. [from Spopian, to Jujfer, Saxon.] _ . • 

1. The pain of travail; the anguilh of bringing chil ren. 
likewife uTitten throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, ^ 

But took me in my throes. oaaeejy. ; 

My womb pregnant, and now cxceflive grown, ^ 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of {udden fhootings, and of grinding pains, .^ 

My throes come thicker and my cries increas • trava fl 
Reflect on that day, when earth {hall be a S ain , a jj t fo e 
with her fons, and at one fruitful throe bring o j an obk 
generations of learned and unlearned, 110 yg mr ys SermW*. 

2. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal ftrug 3 l e 

O man ! have mind of that moft bitter t roe , ~ 

For as the tree does (all fo lies it ever low. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their fears Vf hoftile ftrokes, their aches, lojtes, ^ 
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Milton. 
Milton. 
Pope . 
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* -Tilers of love, with other incident throes* 

T h r^»tufe’s fragile veffel doth fuftaia 

I„ life’s uncertain voyage, v ,1 Vtnofi of A,hem. 

Some kindnels no un.l To put in agonies. 

ToT' hroE * v ' a ’ r k - pvp and cheek proclaim a birth, 

T The fetung of thme eye a P remufi. 

Which threes thee much to y.el^ K 

„ K v n f. [ihronus , Lat. 

T A royal feat; the feat of a king. 

*• A Hrundlefs intemperance Lath oeen 

Th’untimely emptying of the happy tn0 ™’ ak r Macht , t h. 

And full of many kings. , , . Jl 

Th’ eternal father from his three beheld 

Their multitude. —mole vou have found 

Stonehenge once thought a temple, you 

A throne where kings were crown d. 

T , he fklime^he'bilhops preached on the fteps of the 

££££*** -»—"JfclliSL 

To THRONE, t-.tr. [from the noun.] To enthrone; to let on 

3 r0) ’They t have, as who have not, whom the.r 

T Trul image'of ’the father, whether thron'd 
In the bofoin of blifs and light of light. 

Conceiving or remote from hcav n, enlhrin d 
In flefhly tabernacle and human form. 

C prince ! O chief of many toroned powers. 

Thron'd in glafs and nam’d it Caroline. 

Throng, n.f. [fr-anj, Saxon, from fnrn 5 an, to p,efe.] 
croud ; a multitude preflmg againft each other. 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 

Wp are enow yet living in the field, 

To fimother up the Englifii in our throngs. Shakefpeare. 

A throng 

Of thick fliort fobs in thund’ring volleys float, 

And roul themfelves over her lubrick throat ^ 

In panting murmurs. _ . laj j aw. 

This book, the image of his mind. 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I wife the throng of great and good 

Made it lefs eas’ly underftood. alu ‘ * 

With ftudious thought observ’d th llluftrious throng , 

In nature’s order as they pals d along, > ? > 

Their names, their fates. Drydcn s Mn. 

To Throng, v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o croud ; to come in 
tumultuous multitudes. 

I have feen 

The dumb men throng to lee him, and the blind . 

To hear him fpeak. Shakefpeare s Conolanus. 

His mother could not longer bear the agitations of lo many 
pafilons as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, myfon. " . Tatler, N ’. 55. 

To Throng, v. a. 'Fo opprefs or incommode with crouds or 

tumults. 

I'll fay, thou haft gold : 

Thou wilt be throng'd too fhortly. Shakefpeare. 

The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. Luke viii. 45. 

All accefs was throng'd, the gates 
Thick {warm’d. Milton. 

Thro'stle. n.f. []?)T0ple, Saxon.] The thrufti; a fmall 

dinging bird. 

The throftle with his note fo true. 

The wren with little quill. Shakefpeare. 

The black-bird and throjiel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful fpring. WEton's Angler. 


l. 


ThroTtle. n. f. [from throat.] The windpipe. 

At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qua¬ 
lify the found. Eroivn's Vulgar Errours. 

To Thro'ttlf.. v. a. [from the 1 noun.] i o choak ; to lui- 
focate ; to kill by flopping the breath. 

I have feen them feiver and look pale. 

Make periods in the midft of fentences. 

Throttle their pradtis’d accents in their fears. 

And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off". Shakefpeare . 

As when Antaeus in Iraffa ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d ftill rofe. 

Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, 

Frefli from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell. Milton. 

His throat half throttl'd with corrupted phlegm, 

And breathing through his jaws a belching fleam. Dryden. 

The throttling quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatifm 1 fend to rack the joints. 

Throttle thyfclf with an ell of ftrong tape. 

For thou haft not a groat to attone for a rape, 

Throve, the preterite of thrive. 

England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increafe of wealth fince. Locke. 

O O 

Through, prep, [jpujih, Saxon; door , Dutch; durch , Ger¬ 
man.] 


r ’ F £” h Tth ^nfofuccefsful with common heads, that he 
ha S e ied their belief all the works of nature. BreJ.. 

A fimplicity fhines through all he writes. ' 

Fame of th’ afferted fea through Europe blown. 

Made France and Spam ambitious of his love. ) 

2 - Not Tir«^ S thc gate of iv’ry he dilm.fs’d . ^ ^ 

The'feme'thfnghappened when I removed the prifm out 
of Ihe W. Hghtf and looking through it upon the hole Aim¬ 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. 

3 ' l f'nugh'th°k hands this fcience has paffed with gr^ap- 

rIa hla'tcrial things are prefented only through their fenfes; 

they have a real influx on thefe, and all real knowledge of 

material things is conveyed into 

thefe fenles. J 

Something you may deferve of him through me Shai. 

By much ifothfulnefi the building decayeth and though 
idlenefs of the hands the houfe droppeth through. fgJ-- 
You will not make this a general rule to debar fuel, from 
preaching the gofpel, as have through infirmity fallen, h.tg.jt. 

Some through ambition, or through tlntft of gold 
Have (lain their brothers, and their country fotd. Dry 1 
To him, to himFtis giv’n 
Paffion, and care, and anguife to deftroy : 

Throneh him foft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o’er the w f orld redeem d fliall flow. 

Through, adv. 

Frome one end or fide to the other. 

You’d be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shakefpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through , and 

with what, and into what coiours • 

Pointed fatire runs him through and through . Oldham. 

To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter through , from one end to the other. Locke. 

2 To the end of any thing. . , . , 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 

world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
vet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 

{hall meet with another light, which {hall cany him quite 

, 7 South s Sermons, 

through. , 17/ 

ThroTghbred. adj. [through and bred , commonly thorough¬ 
bred.] Completely educated ; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldier weighs all preient circumftances and 
all poffible contingents. GrfWV Cojmol. 

Thrcuchli'ghted. adj. [through and light.] Lighted on botli 

fid.es. 

That the beft pieces be placed where are the feweft lights ; 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
th- oughlighted , but with two or more windows on the fame 
fide are enemies to this art. Wotton's Architefture. 

Thro'ughly. adv. [from through. It is commonly written 
thoroughly , as coming from thorough.] 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 

The fight fo throughly him diftnay’d. 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw. Spenfer. 
Rice muft be throughly boiled in refpedl of its hardnefs. Bac. 
No lefs wifdom than what made the world can throughly 
underftand io vaft a defign. Tillotfon. 

2. Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat lingular for men truly and throughly 

to live up to the principles of their religion, yet fingularity in 
this is a Angular commendation. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Throughout, prep, [through and out.] Quite through ; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverfy 
about that difcipline which is fo earneftly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after the ’defeat an avoiding of all Spanilh 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the univerfe. 

To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it. B. Johnfon. 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves through¬ 
out the courfe of this long war. Atterbury’s Sermons . 

Throughout, adv. Everywhere; in every part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fife of the fea and fowl of the air. Milton. 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout , and all divine. Dryden . 

Through? a! cet>. adj. [through anti pace.] Perfect; complete. 

U very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 

rr\/ar ,, iilciin t’l’infr* f- JbJiQVP% 

[cipapan. 


Dryden. 

Swift. 


lit iu V vi ^ vl v A Li '/ v* J All vl 1/1/1 ill U L 1 1 LI O } 11 

throughpaced {peculators in thofe great theories. 

To Throw, preter. threw, part. paff. thrown, v. a . 


Saxon.] 


I. To 
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, To fling; to caft; to fend to a uiflant place by any projec¬ 
tile force. 

Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and fealding oil. 

Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
His head ihall be thrown to thee over the wall. 2 Sam. xx. 
Shimei threw ftones at him and caft duff. 2 Sum. xvi. 13. 

A poor widow threvj in two mites, which make a far¬ 
thing. Mark xii. 42. 

He fell 

From heav’n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal battlements. Milton. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a readinefs to fecure the bell, and bear them aloft into the 
temple ®f immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw , 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were throvon 
out to thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the {hip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. Addifon s Sped}. 

.To tofs ; to put with any violence or tumult. It always 
comprifes the idea of hafte, force or negligence. 

To threats the ftubborn finner oft is hard, 

Wrap’d in his crimes againft the ftorm prepar’d ; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addifon's State of the War. 

Labour calls the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addifon s Sped. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous ftations to 
which they have been advanced. Addifon's Sped. N°. 126. 

The ifland Inarime contains, within the compafs of eighteen 
miles, a 'wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in amoft 
romantick confufion. Berkley to Pope. 

;. To lay carelefly, or in hafle. 

His majefty departed to his chamber, and threw himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much paffion, and abundance 
of tears, the lofs of an excellent fervant. Clarendon. 

- ' At th’ approach of night. 

On the firfl friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or refts his head upon a rock till morn. Addifon's Cato . 
[.. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou troweft. 

Set Ids than thou throwejl. Shakefp. King Lear. 

p To cafl; to ftrip off. 

There the fnake throws the enamel I’d fkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

i. To emit in any manner. 

To arms ; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. Shak. Henry IV. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonifls reading over the 
oration that procured his banifhment, and feeing his friends 
admire it, afked them, if they were fo much affe&ed by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been alarm¬ 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a ftorm 
of eloquence. Addifon. 

There is no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a 
practice ; the very defeription of it carries reproof. Watts. 

7. To fpread in halle. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw , 

And ifill’d like a god to mortal view. Pope's Odyffey. 

3 . To overturn in wreftling. 

If the finner fhall not only wreftle with this angel, but 
throw him too, and win fo complete a victory over his con¬ 
fidence, that all thefe coniiderations {hall be able to ftrike no 
terrour into his mind, he is too ftrong for grace. South. 

9. To drive ; to fend by force. 

Myfielf diftreft, an exile and unknown, 1 

Debarr’d from Europe, and from Afia thrown , ^ > 

In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's Ain. J 
When fieamen are throvon upon any unknown coaft in Ame¬ 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, ur.lefs 
they obferve it marked, with the pecking of birds. ^ Adclijoh . 
Poor youth ! how canft thou throw him fiom thee ? 
Lucia, thou know’ft not half the love he bears thee. Add-.- 

10. To-make to act at a'diftance. . 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make th’ aerial blue 
_ An indiftindt regard. Shakefp. Othello. 

ir. To repofc. * * • . . , 

In time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but rely upon 

the conclufion, and throw your felf upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer' Taylor's holy living . 
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12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unfufpected i'uccefs, throws us out t 
ourfelves, and in a manner deftroys our identity. Ji r r ° l 
To throw his language more out of proife, Homer 
the compound epithets. * ects 

13. To turn. [ tornare , Lat.] r; 

14. To Throw away. Tolofe; to fpend in vain. 

He warms ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man 
To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. (ft 

In vain on ftudy time away we throw , LU ^‘ 

When we forbear to a£l the things we know. D cn j } 

A man had better throw away his care upon any thino- elf' 
than upon a garden on wet or moift ground. 

Had we but lafting youth and time to fpare, 

Some might be thrown away on fame and war. J) r ,y 
He figh’d, breath’d fhort, and wou’d have fpoke ^ 

But was too fierce to throw away the time. j) r , 1 

The next in place and puni&ment are they 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away’, 

Fools who, repining at their wretched ftate, 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. D r y 
In poetry the exprefiion beautifies the defign ; if it be vi¬ 
cious or unpleafmg, the coll of colouring is thrown away 

u P on if - Dryden's fiufrefnoy. 

The well-meaning man fhould rather confider what op¬ 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than thr*u 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addifon. 

She threw away her money upon roaring bullies, that went 
about the ftrects. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

15. To Throw away. To rejecl. 

He that will throw away a good book becaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underftanding. 

^ . Taylor . 

16. To Throw by. 1 o rejedl; to lay afide as of no ufe. 

It can but fhew 

Like one of Juno’s difguifes ; and. 

When things fucceed, be thrown'by, or let fall. B.Jobnf. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that queftion, 
to throw wholly by all his former notions. .Locke, 

17. To Throw down. To fubvert ; to overturn. 

Muft one rafh word, th’ infirmity of age, 

Throw doivn the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Addifon. 

18. To Throw off. To expel. 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon as they pu¬ 
trefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal diftempers. Arbuth. 

19. To Throw off. To rejecl; to renounce: as, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 

’Twou’d be better 

Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 

And then to throw him off. Dryden's Spanifh Fryer. 

Can there be any reafon why the houlhold of God alone 
fhould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfes are beft governed ? Sprat. 

20. To Throw out. To exert; to bring forth into aft. 

She throws out thrilling fhrieks and ihrieking cries. Spenf. 
The gods in bounty work up ftorms about us, 

That give mankind occafion to exert 

Their hidden ftrength, and throw out into praftice 

Virtues which ftiun the day ^ Addifon. 

21. To Throw out. To diftance 5 to leave behind. 

When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, {how 
A virtue that has caft me at a diftance, 

And thrown me cut in the purfuits of honour l Addifon. 

22. To Throw cut. To eje£l; to expel. 

The other two whom they had thrown out they were con¬ 
tent fhould enjoy their exile. Swift. 

23. To Throw cut. To rejeft:; to exclude. 

The oddrjefs of the propofition taught others to reflec a 
little ; and the bill was thrown out. Swijt• 

24. To Throw up. To refign angrily. 

Bad games are thrown up too foon, 

Until they’re never to be won. Hudibras, p- m * 

Experienced gamefters tlrrow up their cards when t e y 
know .the game is in the enemy’s hand, without unnece ary 
vexation in playing it out. Addifon's Free’ oU ’‘ 

Life we mull not part with foolilhly : it muft nd be n , 
up in a pet, nor facrificed to a quarrel. 

25. To Throw up. To emit; to ejeft;; to bring up. ^ 
Judge of the caufe by the fubftances the patient 

To Throw, v. n. 

Ik To perform the aft of calling. 

2. To caft dice. ,. 

3. To Throw about. To caft about; to try expedient*. 

.Now unto defpair I ’gin to grow, Uubberd• 

And mean for better wind about to throw. 

Throw. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. A caft; the aft of calling or throwing. jfc 
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He heav’d a {lone, and rifing to the throw 
He fent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 

A tow’r affaulted by to rude a ftroke, 

With all its lofty battlements had {hook. ffdittj • 

2 . A caft of dice ; the manner in which the dice fall when t icy 

are caft. . 

Jf Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater taro'iv 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. . i . Shakefpeare. 

If they err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his caft w en 

he throws dice for his life; his being, his happinefc, and all, 

^involved in the errour of one throw. 

Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be ai i B 
ed and the twenty-four letters caft at a venture, fo as to 
fail in a line; it i's many million ;of millions odds to one 
|inft any fing.e that the aft.gned order w,,.^ be 

3. The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 

* S ’ 1 have ever narrified my friends, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbled paft the throw ; and in his praife 
Have, almoft, ftamp’d the leafing. Shakefp. Conolanus. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three {harp rocks that 

{land about a ftone’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 

Addifon. 

4. Stroke; blow. , . 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 

On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Ne lhield defend the thunder of his throws. Fa. Queen. 

5. Effort; violent lally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul ; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. Addifon . 

6. The agony of childbirth: in this ienfe it is written throe. 
See Throe. 

The moft pregnant wit in the world never brings foith 
any thing great without fome pain and travail, pangs and 
throws before the delivery. South s Sermons. 

But when the mother’s throws begin to come. 

The creature, pent within the narrow room. 

Breaks his blind prifbn. Dryden. 

Say, my friendlhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth; 

Which to the wand’ring world I fhall difclofe ; 

Or if he fail me, periih in my throws. Dryden. 

Thro'wer. n.f. [from throwJ] One that throws. 

Antigonus, 

Since fate, againft thy better difpofitioil. 

Hath made thy perfon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe ; 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, or leave it crying. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 
Thrum, n.f. [thraum, Illandick, the end of anything..] 

11 The ends of weavers threads. 

2. Any coarfe yarn. 

There’s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shakefpeare. 

O fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and thrum , 

Quail, cruft), conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 

All mofs hath here and there little ftalks, befides the low 
thrum. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 537. 

Wou’d our thrum- cap’d anceftors find fault 
For want of fugar tongs, or fpoons for fait. King. 

To Thrum, v. a. To grate ; to play coarfly. 

Blunderbulfes planted in every loop-hole, go off conftant- 
ly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
tar. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Thrush, n.f. [J?piyc, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall finging bird. 

Of Tinging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, black¬ 
birds and thrufhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pain, and a fine thrujh , have been feverally endeavouring 
to call off my attention ; but both in vain. Pope t 

2 . [From thrujl: as we fay, a pujh-, a breaking out.'] By this 
name are called fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations, which 
appear firff in the mouth; but as they proceed from the ob- 
ftruftion of the emiffaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifcofity of the humour, they may affeft every part of the 

. alimentary du6t except the thick guts : they are juft: the fame 
in the inward parts as lcabs in the fkin, and fall off from the 
hi fide of the bowels like a cruft : the nearer they approach 
to a white colour the lefs dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To Thrust, v. a. j *trufito , Lat.] 

1. To pulh any thing into matter, or between clofe bodies. 

Thrujl in thy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. 1 o pufti ; to remove with violence ; to drive. It is uled of 
pc-rfons or things. 

They fhould not only not be thrujl out, but alfo have 
ellates and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenjer. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 

Unlefs he feek to thrujl you out by force. Shakefpeare. 
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Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum* 

Clamber not you up to the elements then, 

Nor thru(l your head into the pubhek ilreets. Joakefpc j . 
When the afs faw the angel, ftie thrujl herfeli unto the 
wall, and cruftit Balaam’s foot. hum. xx-u. 22. 

On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 
I may thrujl out all your right eyes. 1 Sam. xt. 2. 

She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to 

thrujl her away. f 

Thou {halt ftone him that he die; becaufe he hath fought 

to thrujl thee away from the Lord. . Feut. xm. 10. 

The prince {hall not take of the people s inheritance, by 
oppreflion to thrujl them out. /Ja.xlvi. ib. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, {halt be 
a, 1th down to hell. Lu ex.i$. 

The fons of Belial {hall be as thorns thrujl away. 2 Sam. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively de¬ 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean birth fo prone to thrujl for¬ 
wards the ruin of great perfons, in this manner fpake; Hayw.- 

They 

In hate of kings {hall caft anew the frame, 

And thrujl ouRCollfctine that bore their name. Dryden. 

To juftify his threat, he thrujh afide > 

The croud of centaurs ; and redeems the bride. Dryden. 

3. To ftab. 0 

Phincas thrujl both of them through. A uni. !xxv. 8. 

4. To comprefs. i 

He thrufi the fleece together, and wringed the dew out o£ 
it. 3Wg.vi.38. 

5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon, an 
liars, as if we were villains on neceffity, and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrujling on. Shakejp. King Lear. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 

Who’s there, I fay ? How dare you thrujl yourfelvcs 
Into my private meditations ? Shakejp. Henry \ III. 

I go to meet 

The noble Brutus, thrujling this report 
Into his ears. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this aflurance, 
took phyfick from any one who had taicen on himlelf the 
name of phyiician, or thrujl himlelf into that employment. 

Locke. 

To Thrust, v. n. 

1. To make a hoftile pufti; to attack with a pointed weapon. 

2. To fqueeze in ; to put himfelf into any place by violence. 

I’ll be a Spartan while I live on earth ; 

But when in heav’n, 11 Hand next Hercules, 

And thiuft between my father and the god. Dryden « 

3. To intrude. 

Not all. 

Who like intruders thrift into their fervice, 

Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 

4. To pulh forwards ; to come violently ; to throng ; to prefs. 

Young, old, thrujl there, 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman's Odyffey. 

The miferable men which flhrunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prefently {lain, and frefti men ftill 
thrujl on. Knolles's Hijl of the Turks. 

Thrust, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hoftile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty 
fury to purfue him with blows and thrujls , that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. Sidney . 

That thrujl had been mine enemy indeed, 

But that my coat is better than thou know’ft. Shakefpeare'. 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance; purfues. 

And often reaches, and his thrujls renews; Dryden . 

2. Affault; attack. 

There is one thrujl at your pure, pretended mechanifm. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

Thru'sterj n.f. [from thrujl.] He that thrufts. 

Thru'stle. n. f. [from thrift).] Thrtilh ; throftle. 

No thrujlles fhrill the bramble bufh foriake; 

No chirping lark the welkin flieen invokes. Gay. 

To Thryfa'llow. v. a. [thrice and fallow.] To give the third 
plowing in fumnier. 

Thryfallow betime for deftroying of weed. 

Left thiftle and docke fal a blooming and feed. Tuffe ? 

THUMB. n.J'. [Suma, Saxon;] The fhert ftrong finger 
fwering to the other four. 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb , 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 

Every man in Turkey is of fome trade : Sultan Achirret 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they flioot their arrows. Broome. 

It is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 

oppofite bending backwards called the thumb , to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objedls. : . jp a y Qn the Creation. 

26 M Thumb-* 
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Thu'mb-BAND. n.f. [ thumb and band. J A twift: of any ma¬ 
terials made thick as a man’s thumb. 

Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 

To Thumb . v. n. To handle aukwardly. 

Thumbstal. n.f [thumb and Jiall.} A thimble. 

Thump, n. f. [ thombo , Italian.J A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with lomething blunt. 

And blund’ring ftill with fmarting rump, 

He gave the knight’s deed fuch a thump 

As made him reel. , Hudibras, p. i. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow Tides the rattling thumps refound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manners. Addifon. 

The watchman gave fo great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Tatler. 

T o Thump, v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Thofe baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb’d, and thump'd. Shake/p. 
To Thump, v. n. To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 

A ftone 

Level!’d fo right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force 
As almoft beat him off his horfe. Hudibras , p. i. 

A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Ihu'mper. n.f. [from thump.] The perfon or thing that 
thumps. 

THU'NDER. n.f. [iSunbeji, ftunop, Saxon; dunder , Swe- 
difh; donder , Dutch ; tonnere , Fr.] 

Thunder is a moft bright flame rifing on a fudden, mov¬ 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in Terpentine 
traCls,'joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Mufchenbroek. 

2. In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and lightning the flafh ; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakefpeare. 

No more, thou thunder mailer, fhew 
Thy fpite on mortal flies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

T he revenging gods 

J Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. Shahefpeare: 

The thunder 

Wing’d with red light’ning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath fpent his fhafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep. Milton. 

3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne fhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenfer. 

Here will we face this florm of infolence, 

Nor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll. 

Then burft, and fpend at once its idle rage. Rowe. 

To Thu'nder. v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

Pie would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 

So Toon as Tome few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubje&s hearts, he Toon fhewed no bafenefs of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney , b. ii. 

His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder , 

And Hercules’ two pillars Handing near, 

Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 

His dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 

Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 

Burfl o’er the float, and thunder'd on his head. Pope . ■ 

To Thu'nder. v. a. 

1. To emit with noife and terrour. 

Oracles fevere, 

Were daily thunder'd in our general’s ear. 

That by his daughter’s blood we muft appeafe 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 

2 . To publifh any denunciation or threat. 

An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure. ^ Aylijfe. 

Thu'nderbolt. n.f. [thunder and bolt, as it fignifies an ar¬ 
row.] 

1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 

If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who Ihould 
down. Shahefpeare. 

Let the lightning of this thunderbolt , which hath been fo 
fevere a punifhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 

My heart does beat, 

As if ’twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thofe thunderbolts of war ? Dryden. 
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The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar ' t 
P luvius lending down rain on the fainting annv of*//' Jupitcr 
rebus, and thunderbolts on his enemies ;which ,*« ", CusAu ' 
confinnation of the ftory of the Chriflian legion * 

2. Fulmination; denunciation properly ecclefiaflical Adul M 

He feverely threatens fuch with the thunderbolt of 
munication. Haknain . n . om ' 

T de r VDERCLAP ' U ' f ' l thunder zai cla P -3 Exploaonoftu": 

The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap 
One day did fcorn tire Ample fcarabee, 

Proud of his higheft fervice, and good hap 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. * c* r 
When Tome dreadful thunderclap is nigh,* 

The winged fire fhoots fwiftly through the fky* 

Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear * 

And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. ’ $ , 

When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, * 

It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. ’ ]y. , 

Thu'nderer. n.f. £from thunder.] The power that tC' 
ders. 

How dare you, ghofts, 

Accufe the thunderer , whole bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafts ? ’ Shakefpeare 

Plad the old Greeks difeover’d your abode, 

Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god; 

On that fmall ifland they had look’d with fcorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the thundercr born. Waller 
When the bold Typheus 
Forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

The lefler gods that fhar’d his profp’rous ftate, 

All fuffer’d in the exil’d thunder er' s fate. Dryden. 

Thu'nderous. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder/ 
Look in and fee each blilsful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 

Thu'nder shower, n.f [thunder and Jhower.] A rain ac¬ 
companied with thunder. 

The conceit is Jong in delivering, and at laft it comes like 
a thumper jhower, full of fulphur and darknefs, with a terrible 
cr ack. Stilling fleet. 

In thunderfuowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con¬ 
trary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea¬ 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derham's Phfico-Theol. 

Th u'nderstone. f. [thunder and Jlone.] A ftone fabuloufly 
luppofed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the light’ning flafh. 

Nor th’ all-dreaded thunderjlone. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Thu'nderstrike. v. a. [thunder and Jlrike.] To blaftor 
hurt with lightning. 

I remained as a man thunderjlricken, not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 

Drove them before him thunderjlruck. Milton . 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderjlruck , th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high attefr was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. * Milton's Par. Reg. b. i. 

’Tis faid that thunderjlruck Enceladus 
Lies ftretch’d fupine. Addifon. 

Thuri'ferous. adj. [thurifer , Lat.] Bearing frankinccnfe. 

Thurifica'tion. n.f [thuriszndfacio, Latin.] The aft of 
fuming with incenle ; the a cl of burning indenfe. 

The feveral acls of worfhip which were required to be 
performed to images are proceffions, genuflections, tJdw’ifca¬ 
tions, deofculations, and oblations. Stillingfliet. 

Thursday, n.f [ thorfgday , Danifh ; from thor. Thor was 
the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parts they wor¬ 
shipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing the 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him. id¬ 
ling feet.] The fifth day of the week. 

Thus. adv. [•’Sup, Saxon.] 

I. In this manner; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who fpeak thus , fhould thus judge. 

Hooker , b. v. 

The knight him calling, afleed who he was, 

Who lifting up his head, him anfwered thus. Erf. 

I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus , and thus. Shakefp. Cymbeltitt. 

To be thus is nothing; , 

But to be fafely thus. Shahefpeare's Macbeth. 

I have finned againft: the Lord, and thus and thus have 
done. ° W- ™ 2 3 ; 

That the principle that fets on work thefe organs, is n0 
thing qlfe but the modification of matter thus or 
isfalfe. Judge 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majefty to hear : 

I warn thee thus, becaufe I know thy temper 
Is infolent. 


2 . 


THY 

Tim in the triumphs of foft peace I reigrt. Dryden . 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden s Mn. 

Tn this decree ; to this quantity. ... 

A councilor of ftate in Spain faid to his mafter, I w.ll te 
rout majefty thus much for your comfort, your majefty hath 
but tivo'enemies; whereof the one is all the world, andjhe 

other vour own minifters. n/ri. 

He faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firft earth, and its production 
J form> Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

^No man reafonably pretends to know thus ' much, but he 
muft pretend to know all things. _ 1 dlotjon s Sermons. 

This you muft do to inherit life; and if you have come 
up thus far, firmly perfevere in it. • J/ fake. 

To Thwack, v. a. [^accian, Saxon.] To ftrike with lome- 
thino- blunt and heavy ; to threfh ; to bang; to belabour. 

He (hall not ftay ; 

We’ll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shahefpeare. 

Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might thwack Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows, as lightly as they are, fhould find 
their jackets well thwack'd. Arbuthnot. 

Thwack, n.f. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 

But Talgol firft with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. Hudibras. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys defeend from the trees, 
take up the arms, and belabour one another v/ith a ftorm of 
thwacks. Acldifon's Freeholder , N°. 50. 

Thwart, adj. [<Spyji, Saxon; dzvars , Dutch.] 

1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to lomething eife. 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe, 

Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton. 

2. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifehievous. 

To Thwart, v. a. 

j. To crofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 

Swift as a (hooting ftar 

. In Autumn thwarts the night. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thomfon. 
2 . To crofs; to oppofe; to traverfe; to contravene. 

Some fixteen months and longer might have ftaid. 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakcfpeare. 

Lefter had been 

The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 
You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The understanding and will never difagreed ; for the pro- 
pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

South's Sermons. 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 

Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden. 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg’d, they thwarted me the more. Addifon. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain. 

Or tlrwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To Thwart, v. n. To be oppofite. 

It is eafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 
fhall find, that fhall at all thwart with thefe internal ora¬ 
cles. Locke. 

Thwa'rtingly. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppolitely ; with 
oppofition. 

Thy. pronoun, [<$m, Saxon.] Of thee; belonging to thee; 
relating to thee. 

Whatever God did fay, 

Is all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. 

Thefe are thy works, parent of good. Milton. 

Thyse'lf. pronoun reciprocal, [thy znd'jelf] 

1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique cafes, or following the 
verb. 

Come high or low, 

Thyfelf and office deftly (how. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

It muft and fhall be fo ; content thyfelf Shakcfpeare. 

2 . In poetical or folcmn language it is fometimes ufed in the 
nominative. 

Thefe goods thyfelf can on thyfelf beftow. Dryden. 
Thyine wood. n. f. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all thyine ivood are departed 
from thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 

Thyme, n.f. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

The thyme hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is eredl, and generally fplit in two, and the 
tinder-lip is divided into three parts ; out of the flower-cup 
arifes the pointal, accompanied by fourembrios, which after¬ 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofed in a hufk, which be¬ 
fore was the flower-cup; to thefe marks muft be added hard 
%rieous ftalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Miller * 


Cowley. 


Pope, 


Prior 


TIC 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold yoii climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme . Dryden, 

Ti'ar. in.f [tiare , Fr. tiara , Lat] A drefs for the head; 
Tia'ra. ) a diadem. 

His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid ; 

Of beaming funny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. nu 

This royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden feepter bore 
In full affembliesi Dryden s ZEn* 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold. 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Fairer (he feem’d, diftinguifh’d from the reft, 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft : 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To jufter bounds confin’d its rifing pride. 

To Tice. v. a. [from entice.] To draw ; to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane. 

Honey of rofes) whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tied thee to thy bane ? 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ftie? Herbert . 
Tick, n. f [This word feems contraaed from ticket, a tally 
on which debts are fcored.] 

1. Score ; truft. 

If thou haft the heart to try’t. 

I’ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile. 

And once more for that carcafe vile 

Fight upon tick. Hudibras , p. i. 

When the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing elfe muft: 
go on tick , or barter for it. Locke. 

You would fee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of John Bull . 

2. [Tique, Fr. teke, Dutch.] The loufe of dogs or fheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! I had rather be a tick in a fheep, 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. Shakefp. Troil, and Crejfula. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run on fcore. 

2. To truft; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers ; council wont tick. Arh . 
Ti'cken. 1 n.f. The fame with tick. A fort of ftro.ng 
TFcKING. 5 linen for bedding. Bailey. 

Ti'cket. n.f [etiquei, Fr.] A token of any right or debt 
upon the delivery of which admiffion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There fhould be a paymafter appointed, of fpecial truft, 
which fhould pay every man according to his captain’s ticket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenfer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a Angle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 

Difdains all lofs of tickets or coddle. 

To Ti'ckle. v. a. [titillo, Lat.] 

1. To affect with a prurient fenfation by flight touches. 

Diffembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where fhe wounds. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The mind is moved in great vehemency only by tickling 
fome parts of the body. Bacon. 

There is a fweetnefs in good verfe, which tickles even 
while it hurts ; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft: his will. Dryden i 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inftrument of happinefs. Dryden . 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Mufidorus’s 
praifes, had his brain fo turned, that he became flave to that 
which he that lued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling fkittifh fpirits 
Sets all on hazard. Shakefp care» 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which it treads on at noon. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I cannot rule my fpleen ; 

My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden. 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups, drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaft: of which is fuch 
a good as he confefles is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. ^ Locke . 

To Ti'ckle. v. n. To feel titillation. 

He with fecret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. 

And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftore, 

\v as fill d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenfer. 

Ti'ckle, 


Pop 
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T I D 

YFckle. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word.] Tottering; unfixed; unftable ; eafily overthrown. 

When the laft O Neal began to Hand upon fome tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was let up 
to beard him. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Thy head {lands fo tickle on thy {boulders, that a milk¬ 
maid, if Ibe be in love, may figh it off. Sbakefpcare. 

The bate of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Sbakcfpecirc. 

Ti'cklish. adj. [from tickle .] 

1. Senlible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a {kin as 
the other parts, yet is not tickiijh, becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 766. 

2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Ireland was a P.ckiifh- and unfettled (late, more eafy to re¬ 
ceive dillempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it {land upon fo ticklijb and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary* Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

3. Difficult; nice. 

How fhall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares moll impudently not tranflate; 

It had been civil in thefe tickiijh times. 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

I i'cklishness. n.f. [from ticklijb A The {late of being tick- 
bib. 

Ti'cktack. n.f. [tridlac , Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID. adj. [rybbep, Saxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 

To Ti'ddf. 1 '' a ‘ r from To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 

TIDE. n.f. [ryb, Saxon ; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.J 

1. Time ; feafon ; while. 

There they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 

Fairy Tjucen, b. i. 

They two forth paffing. 

Received thofc two fair brides, their love’s delight. 
Which, at the appointed tide. 

Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 

What hath this day deferv’d. 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet. 

Among the high tides in the kalendar. Shakefp. K. John. 
At New-year’s tide following the king chofe him maker of 
the horfe. Wotton. 

2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rifing and falling 
of the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being molt flrongly attracted, is railed 
higher than the reft; and the part oppofite to it being leaft 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft; and thefe two oppo¬ 
fite rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean fol¬ 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eaft to Weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar¬ 
row feas and rivers. Locke. 

3. Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry VII. 

4. Stream; courfe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Sbakefpcare. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton . 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides. 

And pays the fea in tributary tides , 

Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. Dryden. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tide. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ftream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown alhore. Dryden. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ftill backward fhrunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows, 

And lent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 

Ti'degate. n.f. [tide and gate.] A gate through which the 
tide pafles into a bafon. Bailey. 

Ti'desman. n.f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant {hips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the {hips unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'dewaiter. n.f [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftomhoufe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Englifhmen ; nothing 
left for Irifhmen but vicarages and tideivaiters places. Swift. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; readily. 

Ti'diness. n.f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs; readinefs. 


'T* 

1 


I E 



Ti dings, n.f [nban, Saxon, to happen , to betilp • *•> 1 

Iflandick.] News; an account of fomething tlrth 
pened. 5 aC na * hap. 

When her eyes {he on the dwarf had fet 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings jpake * 

She fell to ground for forrowful regret. ’Fairy 9. t 
I {hall make my maker glad wiuTihde tidings. 7 ’* 

They win ’ :al:e Jb 

Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav’m ’ % T] 

Portias, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance? 
What tidings doft thou bring ? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs fparkling in thy eyes. 

The meffenger of thefe glad tidings, by whom thii 

nant of mercy was propofed and ratified, was the eterml 
of his bofom. ° n 

TI'DY. adj. [tidt, Mandick.] 1 Smnm - 

1. Seasonable. . 

If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for feare of a raine. r tr- 

2. Neat; ready. 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gaps Pell 

3. It feems to be here put by miftake for nnticly. ... 

i hou vvhorfon tidy Bartholomew boar pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting Sbaiefi. H cm) IV. 

1 o i ie. v. a. [nan, tri^an, Saxon.] 

1. To bind ; to taken with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 

the ,™' r a f , • . 1 Sam • vi - 7. 

I houiands of men and women, tied together in chains 

were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as faft as their 

h °rfes. ^ Knolles's HJi. of the Turks. 

2. To knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument; but the harder it is tied, we (hall feel the pleafure 
more fenfibly when we come to loefe it. Burnet. 

3. To hold ; to faften. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied, 

Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax. 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that affent neceflarily follows 

lC ‘ _ Locke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firft felf-evident principles. Lock. 

4. 'Fo hinder ; to obftrucSt. 

Death that hath ta’n her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. Sbakej i ). 

Melantius ftay. 

You have my promife, and my hafty word 
Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; but as 
thefe would be very much {Lengthened, by reafon and prin¬ 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftincls. Jddifon. 

5. I o oblige ; to conftrain ; to reftrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
feript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de¬ 
clared that it {hall not be preferibed as a thing whereunto 
they will tie their minifters. Hooker , b. v. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. SbakeJ'p. King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate a£ts of worfhip 
to become due only to himfelf? cannot he tie us to perform 
them to him. Stilling feci. 

They tie themfelves fo ftridlly to unity of place, that yon 
never fee in any of their plays a feene change in the midaie 
of an a£l. Dryden. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs ivveet than a forgiving mind. t Drydcn, 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 
The mind ftiould, by feveral rules, be tied down to this, <’t 
firft, uneafy talk; ufe will give it facility. Lot.- 1 :. 

They have no unealy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the prefent moment. Atterbaf, 
A healthy mao ought not to tie himfelf up to y 

nor to abftain from any fort of food in common ufe. Arbvtu 

6. It may be obferved of tie , that it has often the particles 
and down joined to it, which are, for the 1110ft p ar b lu ‘ 
more than emphatical. 

Tie. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faftening. 

2 . Bond; obligation. , 

The rebels that had fliaken off the great yoke^ 0 °j ] 
dience, had likevvife caft away the lefler tie ol refpcch Baco> - 
No foreft, cave, or fayage den. 

Holds more pernicious beaks than men ; 

Vows, oaths, and contracts, they devife, ... 

And tell us they are facred ties. ' jf'.. 


























TIL 

*Tis not the coarfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf 
Attuning all their paffions into love. Thomjon s Spn 
TiHR. n.f [tiere, tieire, old Fr. Payer, Dutch.] A row; a 

"Fornovte, in his choler, difeharged a tier of great ord- 

nance amongft the thickeft of them. 

Tierce, n.f [tier,, tiereier , Fr.] A veiiel holding-the th.rd 

Frt Go a now deny his * . Bcnj. Job,fin. 

Wit, like tierce ciaret, when’t begins to pall. 

Neglected lies, and’s of no ufe at all) 

Butrin its full perredtion of decay ^ 

Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Vorjet. 

Ti'ercet. n.f. [from tiers, Fr.J A triplet; three lines. 

Tiff, n. f [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology.] 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury furrounds, 

And hunger, hire attendant upon want, 

With 1 canty oftals, and imall acid tiff. 

Wretched repaft ! my meagre corps luftain. Phillips. 

O. A fit of peeviihnefs-or fullennefs ; a pet. 

To Tiff- v.n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti'ffany. n.f [tiffer , to drefs up, old fir. Skinner.] Very 

thin filk. . . ■ 

The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly uled by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Tige. n f. ; in architecture.] The fliaft of a column from the 
aftragal to the capital. _ , Bailey. 

Ti'ger. n.f [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beak of the 
leonine kind. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ear. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger: 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Sbakcfp. H. V. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any {hape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Sbakcfp. Macbeth. 

This //ftr-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwiftnefs will, too late. 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Sbakcfp. Cortolanus. 

Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Has the fteer, 

At whole ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. Tbonifon s Spring. 

Tight, adj. [dichi, Dutch.] 

1. Tenfe; dole; not loofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep* and the pikes fill 
them not very tight, the ftrength of the firing will alter the 
centre holes. Moxons Mcch. Exercife. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight ; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a faflh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. t ree from fluttering rags ; lefs than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 

Guefles his meaning and unoils the flafk. Dryden's Juv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

I'll {pin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Dreft her again genteel and neat, 


And rather tight than great. 


Swift. 


T I L 

Italian.] Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's A at. ttyt* 
Ear f h turned into brick ferveth for building as ftone doth ; 
and"the like of tile. Bacon’s Pbyfical Remmm. 


Milton. 


in 


To Ti'ghten. v. a. [from tight.] To ftraiten ; to make dole. 

1 i'ghter. n.f [from tighten.] A ribband or firing by which 
women ftraiten their deaths. 

Ti'chtEy. adv. [from tight.] 

1. Clofely ; not loofely. 

2 . Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shakejpeare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly f I fay, s 
g° iiglotly to your bufinefs; you have coft me much. Dryden. 
Lightness, n.f [from tight.] Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 

The bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs 
of the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the 
r , hnnnefs and tightnefs of their union. Woodward on Foffils. 
1 i gress. n. f [from tiger.] The female of the tiger. 

It is reported of the tigrefs, that feveral fpots rife in her 
_fkm when fhe is angry'. Addifcn's Spefi. N . 8i. 

1 IKE- n - f [Kk, Swedifh; teke, Dutch ; tique, Fr.] 

J- I he loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tick. 

Lice and tikes are bred by the fweat dole kept, and fome- 
^ v.-hat arc-fled by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696. 

2 ‘ Ic * s in Sbakefpcare the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
tEed in Scotland, [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

TII 9 r bobtail tike > or bundle tail. Sbakcfp. K. Lear. 

llLh> n 'f Saxon; tegel, Dutch; tuile, Fr. trgolci. 


In at the window he climbs, or o’er the t ies. 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 

Tile pins made of oak or flr they drive into holes made 
... the plain tiles , to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 
To Tile. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with tiles. . 

Mofs erroweth chiefly upon ndges c. houfes ti.ed or that.cn- 
e£ j 0 Bacon's Nat. HJI. N°. S 37 ’ 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houfe above two ftories; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate; a catch ^ ' . r 

Wou’d tile, ah epigram wou’d thatch. Swift s Mtfcel. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone, • 

Being ftill with you, the mufcle, knew aiid ^in, 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 

Ti'ler. n.f. [tuiiier, Fr. from tile.] One whole trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemifti tiler , falling from the top of a lioufe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him ; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recompcnce, 110- 
thino- would ferve him but lex talionis: whereupon the judge 
faid to him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, and 
then fall clown upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophth. 

Ti'ling. n.f [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19. 

Till, n.f A money box. 

They break up counters, doors and tills. 

And leave the empty chefts in view.' Swift. 

Till. prep, [til, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

LTnhappy till the laft, the kind relealing knejl. Cowley. 
Till now. To the prefent time. 

Pleafure not known till now. Milton. 

Till then. To that time. 

The earth till then was defert. Milton. 

Till, conjunction. 

1. To the time. 

Wood and rocks had ears 
To rapture* till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton. 

The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, till in our age the French 
poets firft made it a precept of the ftage. Dryden. 

2. To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fame acl of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor . 

Godclefs, fpread thy reign till Ifis elders reel. Pope. 

To Till. v. a. [rylian, Saxon; tenlen , Dutch.] To culti¬ 
vate ; to hufband : commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
plow. 

This paradife I give thee, count it thine. 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton s Par. Lojl. 
Tillable, adj. [from till. ] Arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n.f. [from till. ] Hufbandry ; the acl or pradlice of 
• plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to ipare for exportation. Bacon. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to Re¬ 
cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wafte. Milton , 

Bid the laborious hind, 

W T hofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 

Negledl the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryden . 

That there was tillage Mofes intimates ; but whether be¬ 
llowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was-, is not exprefted. Woochvard. 
TFller. n.f [from ////.] 

1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Carew. 
Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 

g round - Gen. iv. 2, 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad gueft ! 
Canker or locuft hurtful to infeft 
The blade ; while hulks elude the tiller's care, 

And eminence of want diilinguifties the year. Prior. 

2. A till; a fmall drawer. 

Search her cabinet, and thou (halt find 
Each tiller there with love epiftles lin’d. Dryden s Juv. 

*6 N TFlman, 
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Ti'llyfally. 7 adj. [A word ufed formerly when any thing 
Ti'llyvalley. i laid was rejected as trifling or impertinent 
Am not I confanguinious ? am not I of her blood ? tilly- 
valley lady. Shakefp. Tivelfth Night. 

Tillyfally, fir John, never tell me ; your ancient fwaggerer 
comes not in my doors. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ti'lman. n.f. [////.and nfan.] One who tills; an hufband- 
man. 

Good fhepherd, good tilman , good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes hufband and hufwile their coffers to fil. TuJJ'er. 
TILT, n.f [tylb, Saxon.] 

1. A tent ; any covering over head. 

The roof of linnen 
Intended for a fhelter ! 

But the rain made an afs 
Of tilt and canvas. 

And the fnow which you know is a melter. Denham. 

2. The cover of a boat. 

It is a fmall veffel, like in proportion to a Gravefend tilt- 
boat. Sandys. 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

3. A military game at which the combatants run againff each 
other with lances on horfeback. 

His fludy is his ////-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been fworn brother to him ; and he never faw him but once 
in the ////-yard, and then he broke his head. Shah. H. IV. 

Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the tilt- yard at Conftantinoplc. Knolles. 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden. 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant flrove, 

By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. Prior. 

4. A thruff. 

His majeffy feldom difmifTed the foreigner till he had en¬ 
tertained him with the /laughter of two or three of his liege 
fubjedts, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the tilt 
of his lance. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 10. 

To Tilt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold fhield, and fereen’d Laertes’ fon. 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tilted fpears. Philips. 

3. To point as in tilts. 

Now horrid /laughter reigns, 

Sons againft fathers tilt the fatal lance, 

Carelefs of duty, and their native grounds 

Di/fain with kindred blood. Philips. 

4. [ Tillen , Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 

To Tilt. v. n. 

1. To run in tilts. 

To delcribe races and games, 

. Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields. Milton. 

2. To fight with rapiers. 

Friends all but even now; and then, but now— 

Swords out and tilting one at other’s breafts. 

In oppofition bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 

Scow’ring the watch grows out of faihion wit: 

Now'’ we fet up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted. 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Dryden, 
It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difereet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors. Pope. 

3. To rufh as in combat. 

Some fay the fpirits tilt fo violently, that they make holes 
where they ftrike. ’ Collier. 

4. To play unfteadily. 

The floating veflel fwam 
Uplifted ; and fecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton's Par. Lojl , h. xi. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew. 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. Pope's Odyffey. 

5. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by 
the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thole 
of the belly. Grew s Cofnol. b. i. 

Ti'lter. n.f. [from ////.] One who tilts ; one who fights. 

A puifny tilter , that fpurs his horfe on one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He us’d the only antique philters. 

Deriv’d from old hcroick tilters. Hudibras, p. iii. 

If war you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 

Tilth, n.f. [from////.] Pluibandry; culture. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilths vineyard, none; 

No ule of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakejp. Tempejl. 


Shakefp; 


are. 
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‘ - Her plenteous womb 

Exprefleth its full tilth and hufbandry. 

Tilth, adj. [from ////.] Arable; tilled. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were fheaves 

New reap’d. Milton’); Par. l,/l i ■ 

Ti'mber. n.f. [tymbpian, Saxon, to build.] J 3 ' Xu 

1. Wood fit for building. 

I leam’d of lighter timber cotes to frame 
Such as might lave my fheepand me. from Ihsmp Q* r 
For the body Of the (hips no nation dothWfiSfc 
for the oaken timber wherewith to build them ; but “l 
muft be a great providence ufed, that our fhip timber hl'nl 
unneceffanly wafted. Bum's Atom to 

The ftraw was laid below, 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row ■ 

The third of greens, and timber newlv fell’d n. j 
I here are hardly any countries that are deftitute of timber 
of their own growth. Woodward 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick and timber trees which 
thrive exceedingly. _ . Mortimor’o Hu/htndry. 

Who fet the twigs, fhall he remember. 

That is in hafte to Veil the timber ? 

And what Audi of thy woods remain. 

Except the box that threw the main l Prior 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 

We take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th’ timber, 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The air will drink the fap. Shakefpeare, 

3. The main beams of a fabrick; 

4. Adaterials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitted timber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber, that is good for fhips to be tolled, but not for 
houfes that fhall ftand firm. Bacon. 

To Ti'mber. v.n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. A 
cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brufh-woo.d, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L'Ef range's Fables. 

To Ti'mber. v. a. To furnifh with beams or timber. 

Ti mbered, adj. [from timber ; -timbre, Fr.] Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fuccefiion to bis fecond fon; not becaufe he 
thought him the befl timbered to fupport it. IVotton. 

Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared 
nor timbered for it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Ti'mber sow. n.f. A worm in wood. 

Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat Ioathfome to 
take, are of this kind ; as earth worms, timberfows , fnails. 

Bacon s Nat. Hif, N°. 692. 

Ti'mbrel. n.f. [ timbre , Fr. tympanum , Latin,] A kind of 
mufical inftrument played by puliation. 

The damlels they deiight. 

When they their timbrels finite. 

And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spetfer's Epttbal. 

In their hands fweet timbrels all upheld on hight. Fa. 

Praife with timbrels , organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys's Parajb. 

For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime renown’d, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found. Pope's Statius. 

TIME, n.f [tuma, Saxon; tym, Erfe.] 

1. The meafure of duration. 

This confideration of duration, as fet out by certain pe¬ 
riods, and marked by certain meafures or epochas, is that 
which moft properly we call time . Locke • 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft. 

That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejjida • 

Come what come may, ^ , 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheft day. oho.ejp> 
Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a D 10 ^ 5 k 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exa e 
feale. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. n. 

Time, which confifteth of parts, can be no part or | n n ! 
duration, or of eternity ; for then there would be . ir l • 
time .paft to day, which to morrow will be more than in n 

Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is ano - 

0 Grew's Cofnol, b. u 

2 . Space of time. . . , .1 t he 

Daniel delired that he would give him time , .. ^ 

would fhew him the interpretation. 

He for the time remain’d ftupidly good. 

No time is allowed for digreflions. 

3. Interval. , c onti- 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 1 ^ a£ 

nually in your hand ; whereas perfumes you a 
times. Bum’s Nat. Htjl. M • 9 ^ 

4. Seafon ; proper time. . erV pur - 

To every thing there is a fenfon, and a nm 
pofe. 1 They 

8 
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Tliey were cut down cutoff whofe 
H fl e found nothIng°bi>t leaves on it 5 for the 
lowing th eume, that it is high t/w to ^o«of 

^Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Of youth her lord expir’d beiore his time. Dry.en. 

I hope 1 come in time , if not to make, 

At leaft, to fave your fortune and your honour: ^ 

Take heed you fteer your vcitel rignt. , . 

The time will come when we fhall be forced to bring on 
cvi , ways to remembrance, and then confide^wtUdo^ 

j.'a confeie'rable fpace of duration; continuance; procefs ot 

time *Fight under him, there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade : 

And when in fervice your befl: days are fpent, , 

fc time you may command a regiment. Drum's Juvenal. 

In time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas-ot by fenfation, and thereby Acres itielf with a new 

fet of "ideas, ideas of refleaion. , . , . r L °f 

One imagines, that the terreftrral matter which is l.nowcr- 
ed down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, and 
that it will in time bury all things under-ground. Woodward. 

I have refolved to take time , and, in fpite of all misfoi- 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. Swift. 

6. Ace ; particular part of time. 

When that company died, what time the fiie devoured two 

hundred and fifty men. Num. xxvi. 10. 

They fliall be given into his hand until a time and times. 

J 0 Dan. vii. 25. 

If we fhoukl impute the heat of the feafon unto the co¬ 
operation of any flars with the fun, it feems more favourable 
for our times to aferibe the fame unto the conflrcllation ot 
] c0> Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv . 

The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times , and in the belt ages, have flu- 
died her. Dryden' s Dufrejnoy. 

y. Paft time. . _ 7 , . 

I was the man in th’ moon when time was. Sbakejpeare. 

8. Early time. 

Stanley at Bofworth field, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yet he ftaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more ft rift obe¬ 
dience to be one time or other neceflary, they imagine it is 
time enough yet to fet about thefe duties. Rogers. 

9. Time confidered as affording opportunity. 

The earl loft no time , but marched day and night. Clarcnd. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horfe were 
pafled through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 
time. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Time is loft, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue, 

Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil. 

JO. Particular quality of the prefent. 

Comets, importing change of times and ftates. 

Brandifh your cryftal trefles in the fky. Shakefpeare. 

All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Meffiah fing. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

If any reply, that the times and manners of men will not 
hear fuch a practice, that is an anfvver from the mouth of a 
profefled time-fe rver. South's Sermons. 

II. Particular time. 

Give order, that no fort of perfon 
Have, any time, recourfe unto the princes. Shakefpeare. 
The worft on me muft light, when time fliall be. Milt. 
A time will come when my maturer rnufe, 

Tn Caefar’s wars a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryden. 

Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to fe- 
veral /hops, that from time to time fupply Naples. Addifon. 
12. Hour of childbirth. 

She intended to ftay till delivered; for fhe was within one 
month of her time. Clarendon. 


Wallet « 


Denham . 
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You by the help of tune and time , 

Can make that fong which was but rime. 

On their exalted wings 
To the cceleftial orbs they climb, j 

And with th’ harmonious fpheres keep i:me. 

Heroes who overcome, or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high % 

The firings of which in battle’s heat 
Acainft their very corflets beat; 

-Keep time with their own trumpet’s meafure* 

And yield them moft excefiive pleafure. 

To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adapt to the time ; to bring or do at a proper time. . 
There is no greater wifdoni thaii well to time the begin- 


Pridr 


nines and onfets of things. 


Bacon's Nat, Hijl r 


V . 1 Ltiuure • 

1'he firft time I faw a lady drefled in one of thefe petti¬ 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when fhe was fo near 


as 


, * - —.t? —-- 

her time ; but foon I found all the modifh part of the fex 
far gone as herfelf. Addifon's Sped?. N°. 127. 

13. Repetitipn of any thing, or mention with reference to re¬ 
petition. 


Four times he erofs’d the car of night. Milton. 

Every fingle particle would have a fphere of void fpace 
around it many hundred thoufnnd million million times bigger 
than the dimenlions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford I have now the third time mentioned in this 
letter expe&s you. Swift. 

14. Mufical meafure. 

Mufick do I hear ! 

Ha, ha ! keep time. How four fweet mufick Is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shakefpeare , 


The timinx of things fs a main point in the difpatch of all 
affairs. ° L’Eprange: 

This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon; 

Mercy is good, but kings miftake its timing. Dryden. 

A man’s convi&ion fhould be ftrong, and fo well 
that worldly advantages may feem to have no fhare in it. Add. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 

Who overlook’d the oars, and tim'd the ftroke. - Addifon. 

3. To meafure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ti'MEFUL. adj. [time and/W/.] Seafonable; timely; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
God hath fo great need of'mens fouls, _ that he will accept 
them at any tune, and upon any condition ; interruptir/g, by 
his vigilant endeavours, all offer of timeful return towards 
God. ° Raleigh's Hi ft. of the World, b, i. 

Ti'meless. adj. [from time.] 

1. Unfeafonable ; done at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft 
Timelefs , indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's GJyJfy. 

2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the proper time; 

A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, 

If unprevented, to.your timelefs grave. Shajcefpeare . 

1 Noble Glofter’s death, 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform d 
The bloody office of his timelefs end. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
Ti'mely. adj. [from time.] Seafonable ; fufficiently early. 

The Weft glimmers wirh fome ftreaks of day. 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To g in the timely inn. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Happy were I in my timely death; 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakefpeare . 

Left heat fhould hinder us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton. 

I’ll to my charge. 

And fhow my duty by my ti'mely care. Dryden: 

Ti'mely. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 

The beds i’ th’ Eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 

That call’d me timelier than my purpofe hither. Shakefp. 
Sent to forewarn 

Us timely of what etfe might be our lofs. Milton. 

Timely advis’d, the coming evil fhun ; 

Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 

Ti'mepleaser. n. f. [time and pleafe.] One who complies 
with prevailing notions whatever they be. 

Scandal, the ftippliants for the people, call them 
TimepleaJ'ers, flatterers, foes to noblenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Timeserving, adj. [time wnB fei~ve.] Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and iimeferving , which are but two 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England ; 
this will produce confufion. South's Sermons. 

Tl'MID. adj. [timide , Fr. timidus , Lat.] Fearful; timorous; 
wanting courage; wanting boldnefs. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thcmfon. 

Timi'dity. n.f [timidite, Fr. timiditas , Latin; from timid.] 
Fearfulnefs; timoroufnefs ; habitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from its tem¬ 
per. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours „ 

Ti'morous. adj. [timor , Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
fcruple. 

PrepofiefTed heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 
will never dare to try it. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

The infant flames, whilft yet they were conceal’d 
In tim'rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 

With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, 

That durft not tell me what I dy’d to hear; Prior. 

T i'morously. adv. [from timorous.] Fearfully ; with much 
fear. 


We would have had you heard 
The traitor fpeak, and tirnroufy confefs 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons^ Shakefp 


eare. 
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Let daftard fouls be timorou/ly wife • Luxe. 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 

were refufefto_be°hl ^ among fe 

Ta wl\S°;-/ W - ] *?'?■> *«» 7 I not Innate. :/ ’ 

humourifts muft be difcqiered^pu’rgld" oTcutoff a, ’ d 
TIN. n. f. |>», Dutch.] S ’ orcutoft - B™*. 

1. ^One of the primitive metals called by , the chemife ju- 
^Quickfilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 

Tm ore fometimes holds about one-fmh of VP IvT’^l 

2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin Woodward. 

To Tin. v. c. [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the veffol, he ennslov 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated £ / 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of fuwfe^fo 
plates over it. MmbnePs 

New tinning a faucepan is chargeable. ' 

Ti'ncal. n.f. A mineral. 

The tinail of the Perfians feems. to be the chrvforoll, 
the ancients, and what our borax is made of. Voodward 
ToTinct. v.a. [ hnCius , Lat. feint, Fr.l ^ 

I. 1 o uain ; to colour; to fpot; to die. 

Some bodies have a more departible nature than others in 
colouration ; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tina n 0 e 
than a very great quantity of wine. 

Some were Untied, blue, fome red, others ve’Imv p 

I drilled fome of the « liquor, ^^ all "hat Ce 
over was as limpid as rock water p , 

Thofe who have preferved an innocence, would not futfV 
the whiter parts of their foul to be difcoloured or tilled by 
the reflection ot one fin. n . r >> • ^ 

2. To imbue with a tafte. £L °^ °f ut T 

We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural, 
as Untied upon vitriol, fulphur, and fteel. P - Y ’ 

Tinct. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; ftain; f po t. 

That great med’eine hath 

With his tinti gilded thee. o > r n 

„ obakefbeare, 

evening tint! 

The purple ftreaming amethyft is thine. Thmilm 

The firft feent of a veffel latts, and the tina the wool firft 

appears of. Bmj.Johnfou. 

Ti'ncture. n.f. [temture, Fr. tinaum fto-xi UnaL uV 
I. Colour or tafte fuperadded by fomething. ‘ J 

The fight muft be fweetly deceived by an infenfible paf- 
fage rom bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans 
call the middle tinaures. IVottm's Architectue 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn. 

By tlntiure or reflection they augment 
Their fmaH peculiar. ° Milton. 

1 is the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but pafiing through the e^es 
And ears of other men, it takes a tmtiure J 

? 5 . om , ev . er y 5 ha ". nel - Denham. 

That beloved thing engroffes him, and, like a coloured 

g als before his eyes, calls its own colour and tincture upon 
a!l the images of things. fek 

I o begin the praflice of an art with a light tinHure of the 
rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn of thofe who are 

, Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are en¬ 
gaged in, will dilcover their natural tintiure of mind. Addif 
Few in the next generation who will not write and read * 
and have an early tmtiure of religion. Addifon. 

Sire of her joy and fource of her delight; -) 

O ! wing’d with pleafure take thy happy flight, L 

And give each future morn a tintiure of lliy white. Prior, j 
All manners take a tintiure from our oavii, 

Or come difcolour’d through our pafllons fhown. Pope. 

Have a care left fome darling fcience fo far prevail over 
your mind, as to give a fovereign tintiure to all your other 
ftudies, and difcolour all your ideas. Watts, 

2. Extra# of lome drug made in Spirits ; an infufion. 

In tintiures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 
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were our minds tinctured with n 
P ,S°P ( 1 an< J evil ; early were the feeds 0 f'! fcnfe 

To°Tr Car ° f of}em,in *’ fovv n in our hearts * UVme ^ ve ’ *nd 

,NO - v ‘ *■ (>«&«», Gothick; zenban q 

1 hrr baxon.l q; 


x°n.J 

n g eminently 


kindle; to fet on fire' . . 

Fnder. n.f. [rvn&pe, renby.e, Saxon. 1 4 nv ' l- 
inflammable placed to catch fire.' ’ • ^ tw! 

Strike on the tinder ho t 
VTive me a taper. 

To thefe fliamelcfs paftimes were their °^llo, 

thereby adding, as ft were, fire -tfZbf ^ 

Where (parks and fire do meet with tinder 
1 !$? ‘l )arks more hre will Hill engender. ’ . ,, 

Whoever our trading with England would 1,1 d* 5 ** 


Boyle . 


wine diftilled off leaves the extra# of the vegetable. 

To Ti'ncture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. Fo imbue or impregnate with fome colour or tafte. 

The bright lun compa#s the precious ftone. 

Imparting radiant luftre like his own : 

He tintiures rubies with their rofy hue. 

And on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. Black?nore. 
A little black paint will tintiure and Ipoil twenty gay co- 
lours. # & Watts, 

2 . To imbue the mind. 


Became Irilh linen will foon turn to timler 
/ And wool ,t ts grealyi and quickly takes'fire’ 
Ti^derbox. n.J. [under andfc] The box for hd !i,^ 

That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And Underbox of all his fellows. r.r ,.. 

He might even as well have employed hi, i.Z ’ P i' il 
moles, making lanterns and ftndnloL 2 tTk J, T 
Fine. n.J. [ time , Iflanciick.] ^usury-s Pennons. 

1. The tooth of a harrow; the fpike of a fork 
in the fouthern parts of England they deftrov m i , 

S that foil on them, and ftnke ihar P ^ or7e®[ 

2. Trouble; diftrefs. 
i he root whereof, and tragical effe#, 

\ ouchfafe, O thou the mournful’ft mufe of nine 
1 hat wont ft the tragick ftage for to dire#, ’ 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Spenfer's Muha'rm 
To Tine. w . [ry nan, Saxon.] F 

i. I o kindle; to light; to fet on fire. 

Strifeful Atin in their ftubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance fin'd. p, 

T A1 . The clouds 

Juftiing or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

tne flant light ning ; whofe thwart flame driv’n down 
K moles the gummy bark of fir. Milton 

The prieft with holy hands was feen to tine 
he cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Drwkn 
2 . [tinan, Saxon, to Jbut.] 'I’o fhut. ^ 

7 o 7'ine. v. n. 

1. 7 o rage; to finart. Sbenfer. 

2 . To fight. 

Eden ftain’d with blood of many a band 

Scots and Englifli both, that fined on his ftrand. Spenf 

o Inge. j. a. [lingo, Lat.] i o impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or tafte. 

oil ^-pS'- r ls Something of an humourift; and his virtues as 
• W J\ as imperfe#ions are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. AddiforCs Speti. 

, re ] P^ v '^ cr mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
iittJe red, doth not prefently Jofe its colour; but a white pow¬ 
der mixed with any colour is prefently tinged with that ro¬ 
om, and is equally capable of being tmged with any colour 
whatever. Nnvtons Optkks. 

Ii the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that co¬ 
lour, all objects appear tinged with the fame colour. Newton. 

^ Still lays fome tifeful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide; 

Elfe we ftiould want both gibe and fat ire, 

And all be burft v/ith pure good-nature. Prior. 

7 ne rnfufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the urine with, 
a high yellow. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Ti ngent. adj. [ tingens , Lat.] Having the power to tinge. 

1 !iis wood, by the tin#ure it afforded, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine; but as for the white part, it ap- 
^ pears much lefs enriched with the tingent property. Boyle • 

Tinglass. n.f. [t/n and glafst\ Bifmuth. 

To I Engle, w. n. [tingelen , Dutch.] 

^^ c el a found, or the continuance of a found, in the ears. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle. 

When otir ear tingleth^ wc ufually fay that fomebody is 
talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown. 

2 . 7 o feel a fharp quick pain with a fenfation of motion. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands. P°P e ? 

3 • ' E° ^ ee l either pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 

I he fenfe of this word is not very well afeertained. 

7 hey fuck pollution through their tingling veins. Tickell. 

In a palfv, fometimes the fenfation or feeling is either to¬ 
tally abolifhed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. Arbuthr.ot. 
lo I ink. v.n. [ tinnio , Latin; tine ion, W cl 111 ] To make a 
fharp fhrill noife. 

Fi'nker. n. j. [from tini, becaufe their way of proclaiming 
their trade is to beat a kettle, or becaufe in their tink. they 
make a tinkling noife.] A mender of old brafs. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a card make?, and 
now by preferit profeflion a tinker. Sbahfpeare. 

2 My 
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Mv copper medals by the pound 
Mae be with learned juftice weigh d : 

To turn the balance, Otho s head 
May be thrown in : and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a tinker s kettle. 

To Ti'nkle. [timer, Fr. tinnio, Latin.] 

’• ThTdauvhters of Zion are haughty anil walk with 
firetched out”necks, making a tinkling with then feet. / . 

His feeble hand a javelm threw, 

Which flutt’ring, leem’d to loiter as it flew : 

Tull and but barely, to the mark it held. 

And faintly tinkl'd on the brazen ftneld. Dryden s JEn. 
7 he fprightly herfe 

Moves to the mulick of his tinkling bells. Dodfcys Agr. 
„ T t feems to have been improperly ufed by Pope. 

The wand’ring ftreams that fhine between the hills. 

The grots that echo to the- tinkling rills. Pope. 

q To hear a low quick noife. 

^ With deeper brown the grove was overlpread, 

\ hidden honour feiz’d his giddy head. 

And his ears tinkled , and the colour fled. Dryden. 

T'inman. n.f [tin and man.] A manufa#urer of tin, or iron 

tinned over. 

Didft thou never pop 

Thv head into a tinman s (hop. Prior. 

TfN P-enny. n.f. A certain cuftomary duty anciently paid to 
the tithingmen. Bailey. 

Tl'NWORM. n. f. An infe#. Bailey. 

7 Pnner- n.f [from tin ; nn, Saxon.] One who works in 

the tin mines. 

The Cornilh men, many of them could for^ a need live 
under-ground, that were tinners. Bacon s Henry VII. 

TiTsel. n.f \etincelle , fr.] 

1. A kind of fhining cloth. 

A tinfel vail her amber locks did fhrowd, 

7’hat ftrove to cover what it could not hide. Fairfax. 
Its but a night-gown in refpe# of your’s; cloth of gold 
and cuts, underborne with a bluifn tinfel. Sbakejpeare. 

By Thetis’ tinfel flipper’d feet, 

And the fongs of lirens lweet. Milton. 

2. Any thing fhining with falfe luftre; any thing fhewy and ot 
iittle value. 

For favours cheap and common who would ftrive; 

Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome behold. 

Who can difeern the tinfel from the gold ? Dryden. 

If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial tinjel 
good, he undeceives himfelf to his own coft. Norris. 

No glittering tinfel of May fair. 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. Sivift. 

Ye tinfel infe#s, whom a court maintains, 

That counts your beauties only by your ftains. 

Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eyes of day, 

7 Te mule’s wing (hall brufh you all away. Pope. 

To Tt'nsel. v. a. [from the noun.] I’o decorate with cheap 
ornaments; to adorn with luftre that has no value. 

Hence you pbantaftick poftillers in fong. 

My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 

Scorns all her tin oil'd metaphors of pelf, 

IHuftrated by nothing but herlelf. Cleaveland. 

She, tinfell'd o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With felf-applaufe her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monfters rife and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. Pope. 
Tint. n.J'. [feinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a colour. 
Whether thy hand ftrike out feme free delign, 

Where life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line ; 

Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mafs, 

And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 

7 Yny. adj. [ tint , tynd, Danifti.] Little; fmall; puny. A 
burlclque wmrd. 

Some pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little tiny kickfhaws. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 

A foolifh thing was but a toy. Sbakefp. Ttuefih Night. 

But ah ! I fear thy little fancy roves, 

•Oil little females and on little loves ; 

Thv pigmy children, and thy tiny fpoufe, 

I he baby playthings that adorn thy houle. Sivift. 

7 iP. n.J. [tip, tipken , Dutch.] 7 Tp; end; point; extre¬ 
mity. 

The tip no jewel needs to wear. 

The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney , b. ii. 

I hey touch the beard with the tip of their tongue, and 
Wct T Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N . 494. 

I hrice upon thy fingers tip , 

7 hrice'upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

All the pleafure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet kiiows any 
thmg of but herfe If, and thirty -clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the tip of the tongue. ^Addifon . 
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I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, for ad¬ 
miring a lady’s fine tip ot an ear and pretty elbow* Pope. 
To Tip. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To top ; to end ; to cover on the end* 

In his hand a reed 

Stood waving, tipp'd with fife. Milton's Par. Loft. 

V/ith truncheon tipp'd with iron head. 

The warriour to the lifts he led. Hudibras , p. i. 

How would the old king finile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 

And throw the fhaggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addifon. 

Quarto’s, o#avo’s fhape the lefs’ning pyre. 

And laft a little Ajax tips the fpife. Pope's Dunciad. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in delcription, he might fhov/ it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 

And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's Horace. 

Dipt with jet, 

Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. Thomfon. 

2. To ftrike flightly ; to tap. 

She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 

Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. Tatler , N°. 86. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole. 

That lady is the dulleft foul ; 

Then tipt their forehead in a jeer. 

As who ftiould fay, {he wants it here. Sivift. 

When I faw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crown, 

Now, faid I, we are alone. 

Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 

Ti'ppet. n.f. [tseppet. Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs on the top : 
he had alfo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 

To Ti'pple. v. n. [tepel , a dug, old Teutonick.] To drink 
luxurioufly; to wafte life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amifs to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. 

To reel the ftreets at noon. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
To Ti'ppi.e. v. a. To drink in luxury or excels. 

While his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland, 

To a fhort meal he makes a tedious grace. 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place; 

Then bids fall on ; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel’d flic’d onion cats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden, 

If a dumber haply does invade 
Mv weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake. 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream. 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips. 

Ti'pple. n.f [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. L'Eflr. 
Ti'pplf.d. adj. [from tipple.] Tipfy; drunk. 

Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 

Half tippled at a rainbow feaft. Dr\den. 

Ti'ppler. n.f. [from tipple.] A fottifli drunkard; an idle 
drunken fellow. 

Ti'pstaff. n.f. [tip and faff.] 

1 . An officer with a ftafF tipped with metal. 

2. Fhe ftafF itfelf fb tipt. 

One had in his hand a tipftafF of a yellow cane, tit bed at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 

One had in his hand a tipjlaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 

Fi'psy. adj. [from tipple .] Drunk ; overpowered with excefs 
of drink. 

The riot of the tipfy bacchanals. 

Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakefpeare. 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Midnight Ihout and revelry, 

/ Tipfy dance and jollity Mhmi 

1 1 ptoe. n. f [tip and toe.] The end of the toe. 

Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high. 

Upon his tiptoes ftalketh ftately by. Spenf Hubberd’s Tale. 

He that outlives this day and comes fafe home. 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. 

And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. Shakefpeare 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund dav 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shakefpeare 
Religion ftands on tiptoe in our land, JL 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. Herbert 

7 'en ruddy wildings ii> the wood I found. 

And ftood on tiptoes from the ground. ’ Drvden 

Tire, n.f [tuyr , Dutch.] 

I. Rank; row. 

*£ Weft nT / ordnan « muft fie four foot clear above 
water, when all loading is in, or elfe thofe your bed pieces 
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f 

\V‘!1 be of fmall ufe at fca, in any grown weather that makes 
the billows to rife. Raleigh's Efm,. 

otood rank d of feraphim another row, 

In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton' s Par. Loft, b. vi. 

In tit. thole wars there were few triremes, moil of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. ArbutJmot. 

2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara , or attire.] A head-drefs. 

On her head file wore a tire of gold. 

Adorn’d.with gems and ouches. Fairy Queen* 

Here is her picture : let me fee ; 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Sbakefpeare . 

t The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

Now fills a burnifh’d throne of quenchlefs fire, 

And t or his old fair robes of lictht he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tire 

That crowns his hated head on high, appears. Crajhaw* 
When the fury took her ftand on high,' 

A hits from all the fnaky tire went round. Pope. 

3. Furniture3 apparatus. 

Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits: 

/ Immediate fieges, and the "tire of war 

Rowl in thy eager mind. Philips. 

When they firft peep forth of the ground, they fiiew their 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. Woodward. 
To Tire. v. a. [tijnan, Saxon.J 

1. To fatigue 3 to make weary ; to harrafs3 to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs. 

Tir’d with toil, all hopes of fafety paft. 

From pray’rs to wifiies he defcends at laft. Dryden . 

For this a hundred voices I defire. 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tire 3 
Yet never could be worthily exprefi, 

How deeply thou art feated in my breaft. Dryden's Perfius. 

2. It has often out added to intend the fignification. 

Often a few that are ftiff do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. Bacon's EJfays. 

A lonely way 

The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day ; 

Tir'd out , at length a fpreading ftream he Ypy’d. Ticked . 

3. [From attire or tire , from tiara .J To drefs the head. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
To Tire. v. n. [teojuan, Saxon.] To fail with wearinefs. 

I Fred ness. n. f. [from tired. ] State of being tired 3 weari¬ 
nefs. 

It is not through the tirednejs of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun¬ 
tifully. Hakeivill on Providence. 

T i'resome. adj. [from tire. J Wearifome; fatiguing 3 te¬ 
dious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fame to the reader, the poet mull fometimes relieve the Tub- 
jebt with a pleafant and pertinent digreffion. Addifon. 

Nothing is fo tirejome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
imagination. Acldifon's Spelt. N°. 253. 

TFresomeness. n. f. [from tirejome.] Act or quality of be¬ 
ing tirefome. 

Ti'r e woman. n.f. [tire and womayi.] A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make drefl'es for the head.. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablenefs of the tirewoman' s making, when their parents 
have fo early inftrubled them to do fo. Locke on Education. 
TFringhouse. \ n.J. [tire and houfe , or room.] The room in 
TFringroom. 3 which players drefs for the ftage. 

This green plot (hall be our fiage, this hawthorn brake 
our tiringhoufe. Sbakejpeare. 

Man’s life’s a tragedy 3 his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom 3 
This fpacious earth the theatre, and the fiage 
That country which he lives in 3 paflions, rage. 

Folly, and vice, are adlors. Wotton. 

Ti'rwit. n.f. A bird. Amfworth. 

’Tis, contracted for it is. 

’ Tis defiiny unfhunable. Sbakefpeare. 

TFsick. n.f. [corrupted from phthifick.] Confumption 3 mor¬ 
bid wafte. 

TFsical. adj. [for phihifcal.] Confumptive. 

Ti'ssue. n.f. [ tijfue , Fr. nyan, to zveave, Norman Saxon.] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 

In their glittering tifjues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, adts of zeal and love. 

Recorded eminent. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

A robe of tifjiie , ftifF with golden wire 3 
An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire 3 
From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought. 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
To Ti'ssue. v.a. [from the noun.] To interweave 3 to va¬ 
riegate. 
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^ The chariot Was Covered with cloth of gold ^ ‘ 

7 he y ,lave been always frank of their TffinT AtlaMu - 
nance any great aftion ; and then, according ° C ° u,Ul: - 
prolpcr to tiffise upon it feme pretence or other “tE’ 0ulJ 
Mercy will lit between, ’ %tton. 

1 hron’d in cceleftial fiicen. 

With radiant feet the ti/Tued clouds down • 

TIT. f. M S d0Wn lteer -«g. Milton, 

1. A fmall horfe: generally in contempt. 

No ftpring of pafture with bagr-ao-ely tit 

With ragged, with aged, and evil £ hit. ’ T 

I hou might’ft have ta’en example 
r rem what thou rcad’fi in ftory 3 
Being as worthy ro fit 
On an ambling tit , 

As thy predecefi'or Dory. ^ 

2. A woman : in contempt. Den,mm. 

ta)e What d ° eS * hiS envi0US *» but to her father with a 

A willing tit that will venture her corps with vou V 
Short pains for thee, for me a fen and heir. 

Gills coft as many throes in bringing forth ; 

Befide, when born, the tits are Inti? worth. /w 

3. A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. 

Titbit, n.f. [properly tidbit ; till, tender, and to ] Nlc . 
bit 3 nice food. J e 

John pampered efquire South with titbits till he grew wan- 

rp / Arbuthnot 

TFtheable. adj. [from tithe.] Subjea to the payment of 
tithes 3 that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popiih prieft (hall, on taking the oath of alliance 
to his majefty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe all 
things tithcable in Ireland belonging to the papifts, within 
then- relpedwe pariflies to. 

TI I HE. n. f [teoba, Saxon, tenth.] J 

1. T he tenth part 3 the part afligned to the maintenance of the 
miniftry. 

Many have made witty invedives againft ufury : they fay 
that it is pity the devil fiiould have God’s part, which is the 
tithe. ^am 

Sometimes comes file with a tithe pig’s tail, 

Tickling the parlon as he lies afleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Sbakefpeare. 

2. The tenth part of any thing. 

I have fearched man by man, boy by boy 5 the tithe of a 
hair was never loft in my houfe before. Sbakefpeare , 

Since the firft fword was drawn about this queftion, 

Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difmes 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Troil. and Cnfula. 

3. Small part 5 linall portion. 

Offenfive wars for religion are feldom to be approved, un- 
lefs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 

To Tithe, v.a. [teojuan, Saxon.] 'Fo tax 3 to pay the 
tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Iriflhman the tithingman. 

Spe?fer on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shak. 
When thou haft made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of tithing , give unto 
the Levite, ftranger, fatherlefs and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12. 

To Tithe, v. n. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ftrike. Tuffsr. 

Ti'ther. n. J. [from tithe.] One who gathers tithes. 

Ti'thymal. 71. f. [tithy malle, French 3 tithymallus , Lat.] An 
herb. Ainf. 

Ti'thing. n. f [ tithinga , law Latin, from tithe.] 

I. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in a fociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of 
their fociety: of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman» 


but now he is nothing but a conftable. 


Coiucl. 


U’UL i vv ill-. 10 iiULIJllJg UUl cl GUXtiLclUiC.* 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing , and flock 
punifhed and imprifoiled. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . Tithe 3 tenth part due to the prieft. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil. 

Go not for thy tithing thyfelf to the devil. Tujjer. 

Ti'thingman. n.f [tithing and man.] A petty peace officer; 
an under-conftable. . , 

His hundred is not at his command further than his prince s 
fervice 3 and alfo every tithingman may control him. Spenjtr. 
To Ti'tillate. v. 71 . [i titillo , Lat.] To tickle. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnuft" the wily virgin threw 3 

The gnomes diretft to ev’ry atom juft, _ 

The pungent grains of titillating duft. T * 

~ * Titilla't ion- 


2 


TitillaTion. n.f. [titlllation, French; titillatk, Lit. from 

titillate-'] 

'• ^TicWinv caufelhWwf : the caufe may be the cmiffion 
of the fpints, and fo of the breath, by a flight from titdla- 




tion. 


The ftate of being tickled. . .. 

In facets the acid particles feem fo attenuated in the oil as 

onlv to produce a fmall and grateful titiUaHon. Ai buthnot, 

AI flio-ht or petty pleafure. 

3 * The dcli-hts which refult from thefe nobler entertainments 
our cool thouehts need not be afliamed of, and which are 
Ua by no'fuch fad fequels as are the product of thofe 
Jiyms, that reach no higher than the fenfes. Glanmlle. 
q^./.rr ark. n. (• A bird. 

1 The (mailer birds do the like in their feafons ; as the 
Ieverock, titlark, ar.d linnet. Walton. 

q'ETLE. n.f. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.J 
, A general head comprifing particulars. . 

Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 
ard tables for the better drawing of ob'ervations 3 thefe we 

call compilera. . „ , , 

Amoncr the many preferences that the laws of England 

have above others,' I fhall fingle out two particular titles, 
which give a handfome fpecimen of their excellencies above 
other law's in other parts or titles of the fame. Hale. 

2. A.n appellation of honour. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles , in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly l Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Man over men 

He made not lord : fuch title to himfelf 
Referving. Milton, 

n, A name 3 an appellation. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ill worthy I fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreflor. Milton. 

4. The firft page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
fubject; an infeription. 

This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Sbakefpeare. 

Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 
fo much as a title page with propriety. Swifts 

5. A claim of right. 

Let the iitle of a man’s right be called in queftion ; are 
we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of fuch as 
are famous for their fkill in the laws ? Hooker. 

Is a man impoverifhed by purchafe? it is becaufe he paid 
his money for a lye, and took a bad title for a good. South. 

’Tis our duty 

Such monuments, as we can build, to raife; 

Left al! the world prevent what we fhould do, 

And claim a title in him by their praife. Dryden. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you had an 
undoubted title by your birth, you had a greater by your 
courage. ' Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addifon. 

O the diferetion of a girl ! fhe will be a flave to any thing 
that has not a title to make her one. Southern. 

To Ti'tle. v.a. [from the noun.] To entitle 3 to name 3 to 
call. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 

Ignobly! ^ _ Milton's Par. Loft, b.x i. 

Ti'tleless. adj. [from title.] Wanting a name or appella¬ 
tion. Not in ufe. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlclefs , 

Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire 
^ Of burning Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 flf.pa'GE. 7 i. f. [title and page.] The page containing the 
title of a book. 6 

We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own names 
at the bottom of the titkpage. Dryden. 

1 1 tmouse. or tit. n.f [tijt, Dutch, a chick or fmali bird; 
tmingier, Tflandick, a little bird: tit fignifies little in the 
1 eutomck dialc&s.] A fmall fpecies of birds. 

The nightingale is fovereign of long, 

Before him fits the titmoufe filent be. 

And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 

Should Colin make judge of my foolene. Spcnfcr. 

The titmoufe and the peckers hungry brood, J 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Drvden 
To U tter. V n. [formed, I fuppofe, from the found./ To 
Uugh with reftramt; to laugh without much noife. 
in flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race 

Ti'ttm TPr P uD *’i the r P n ants off the P‘ a k Dtmciaa 
x *■ i ler. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1 - A reftrained laugh. 

2. I know not what it fignifies in Titffe 


l 


ter*. 


If eare be not forth, it will rife again fine. Tuffri 

Ti'ttle. n.f [I fuppofe from tit.] A fmall particle 3 a-point 3 
a ^ ot ' 

In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 
would never depart from a tittle. L-larcndon, v. viii. 

Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the fmalleft tittle thou fhalt fay 
To thy adorers. Paradife Regain'd , b. u 

They thought Gcd and themfelves linked together in fo 
faft a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle of his. 

South's Sermons. 

Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and underftands 
to a tittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift*. 

Ti'ttletattle. n.f j A word formed from tattle by a ludi¬ 
crous reduplication.] Idle talk j prattle 3 empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear* 

Our don, who knew' this iiitletattle. 

Did, lure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For every idle tittletattle that went about. Jack was fufpecl- 
ed for the author. Arbuthnot's FUJI, of J. Bull. 

To Ti'ttletattle. i\ n. [from tattle.] 'Fo prate idly. 

You are full in your tiitleiattlings of Cupid : here is Cupid, 
and there is Cupid : I will tell you now what a good old wo¬ 
man told me. Sydney, b. ii. 

TitueaYion. n.f. [ titubo , Lat.] The act of (tumbling. 
TFtular. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.] Nominal; 
having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng¬ 
land to (hadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted 
head of thofe arms. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Thrones, virtues, powers. 

If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton. 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifliops. Ay life. 

Titula'rity. n.f. [from titular.] 'Fhe ftate of being titular. 
Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great humility re¬ 
ceived the name of imperator; but their fucccftors retain the 
fame even in its titidarity. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours . 

Ti'tulary. adj. [titulaire , Fr. from titulus, Lat.] 

1. Confiding in a title. 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 
titulary impoftors, but of an higher nature. Bacon's FI. VII. 

2. Relating to a title. 

William the conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titu¬ 
lary pretence, grounded upon the confefl'or’s will. Bacon. 

Ti'tulary. n.f. [from the adj.] One that has a title or right. 
The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe mafles 
were neither titularies nor perpetual curates* but perfons en¬ 
tirely conduClitious. AyUffe's Parergon. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefling fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
of a hunting horn.] 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 

Tivy, tivy , tivy, we mount and we fly. 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 

And left our leap from the Iky (hould prove too far. 

We Aide on the back of a new-falling ftar. 

To. adv. [ro, Saxon ; te , Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the fecond 
as the objeCl of the firft. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our defires. 

. Smallridge ; 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool! with homy hoofs to pals 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs, 
ro rival thunder. Dryden'* Mn. 

She rais’d a war 

In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 

Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight to die. Dryden. 

I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo pleafantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. J p 

3. After an adje&ive it notes its object* ^ 

Wk ready are to try our fortunes 
T 0 the laft man. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I he lawlefs Iword his childrens blood (hall (hed, 

Increaft for (laughter, born to beg their bread. ’Sandys. 

4. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their 
own hardnefs and rednefs 3 and we are ft ill to feek for fome- 
thmg elfe in our frame that receives thofe impreffions. Bentley. 
t 1 o and again. } , . 

5 ’ l To and fro. { Backwar d and forward. 

a bi ” ds l an [ l l°ofeth fouls condemn’d to Woe* 

And lends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, b. ii. 

I be fpirits nerverfe 
With eafy intercourfe pafs to and fro. 

To tempt or punifti mortals. ' ' Milton. 

Dr of: 


Dryden * 
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Sbakefp. 

Addijon. 


Drefs it not till the feventh day, and then move the joint 
to and fro. Wjemans Surgery. 

Mafies of marble, originally beat off from the ftrata of 
the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till they yvere 
rounded to the form of pebbles. Woodward on Fojfils. 

The winds in diftant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifon. 

To. prepofition. 

1. Noting motion towards: oppofed to from. 

With that fhe to him afrefh, and finely would have put 
out his eyes. ' Sidney, b. ii. 

Tybalt fled ; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

And to' t they go like light’ning. Shakefpeare. 

Give not over fo ; to him again, intreat him. 

Kneel down before him. Sbakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

She’s coming; to her coz. Shakefpeare. 

I’ll to him again in the.name of Brook ; he’ll tell me all 
his pUrpofe. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes: 

Come, let’s away. Smith. 

2 . Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in fiience to foft pipes. Milton's Par. Loft , b. i. 

3. Noting ad drefs or compellation. 

To you, my noble lord of Wcftmorland. 

- 1 pledge your grace. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Here’s to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-na- 
tur’d in his drink pledge me. Denham's Sophy. 

Now, to you, Raymond : can you guefs no reafon 
Why I repofe fuch confidence in you ? Dry den. 

4. Noting attention or application. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie : 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their childrens children. 

Addifon. 

5. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Wifdom he has, and to his wifdom courage ; 

Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham's Sophy. 

6 . Noting a ftate or place whither any one goes. 

Take you fome company and away to horfe. 

He fent his coachman’s grandchild to prentice. 

7. Noting oppofition. 

No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee foot to foot with fword and fhield. Dryden. 

8. Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horfe, and as 
many thoufand foot Englifh. Bacon's War with Spain. 

9. Noting proportion ; noting amount. 

Enoch whofe days were, though many in refpedt of ours, 
yet fcarce as three to nine in comparifon of theirs with whom 
he lived. Hooker, b. iv. 

With thefe bars againft me, 

And yet to win her-all the world to nothing. Sbakefp. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 
little ; even as twenty to one fall into licknefs rather by over¬ 
much fulnefs than by any lack. AJchain's Schoolmafer. 

The burial muff be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as 
fifty to one; or it muff be holpen by fomewhat which may 
fix the iilver never to be reftored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon's Phyjical Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles ; to their capacity they will 
all be full. Benj. Johnfon. 

Phyficians have two women patients to one man. Graunt. 
When an ambaffador is difpatched to any foreign ftate, he 
fhall be allowed to the value of a {billing a day. Addifon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as nine to ten. < Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Suppofing them to have an’equal ftiarc, the odds will be 
three to one on their fide. Swift. 

10. Noting poffeflion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from the pe¬ 
culiarities every language hath to itfelf. Felton. 

11. Noting perception. 

The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp to the tafte. 

1-2. Noting the fubjedf of an affirmation. 

I truft, I may not truft thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. Sbakefp. King John . 

12. In comparifon of. 

All that they did was piety to this. Benj . Johnfon. 

There is no fool to the finner, who every moment ventures 
his foul. Tillotfon. 

13. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to one thoufand, nor had any diftinct idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

14. Noting intention. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
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16. 


' r )'den. 


T O 

I his the conful fees, yet this man lives 1 
Partakes the publick cares ; and with his eve 
Marks and points out cad, man of us to flaLhte- » * , 
Alter an adjective it notes the object.’ & *' 13 • j 

Draw thy lword in right. 

I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. 0/ 1 r 

Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to- tears. ^ 

All were attentive to the godlike man, * Ur J c ^n. 
When from his lofty couch he thus bepan. n 

Noting obligation. ° ^ r yden. 

Almanzor is taxed with changing (ides, and what ri, u 
he on him U the contrary : he is not bom their fubieef S 
he is injured by them to a very high decree J rf a 

17. Refpecling. G ^ 

Hc : s walk'd the way of nature ; 

And to our purpofes he lives no more. 

I he effects or inch a divifion are pernicious to the G 1 ^* 
gree, not only with regard to tho'fe advantages whHwJ' 
give the common enemy, but to thofe private evi’-T wh : ' h 
they produce in every particular. Adclijon s Sped. No ‘ Cft 

18. Noting confequence. ’ 5 - 

factions carried too high are much to the prejudice of th 
authority of princes. J “ ^ ne 

Under how hard a fate are women born, 

Priz’d to their ruin, or expos’d to fcorn ! Wall" 

Thus, to their fame, when fmiflpd was the fiofit 
7 'he victors from their lofty ftecds alight. ° rw.., 

Oh frail effate of human things, 

Novi to our colt your emptinefs we know. Dryden 

A Britifii king obliges himfelf by oath to execute jufficek 
mercy, and not to exercife either to the total exclufion of 
the other. Adaifo * 

It muff be confeffed to the reproach of human nature, that 
this is but too juft a picture of itfelf. Broome's Odvffc 

19. Towards. W) ' 

She ftretch’d her arms to heav’n. Dryden. 

20. Noting prefence. 

She ft ill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him 
to his face. ^ 

21. Noting effect. 

O 

He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, and 
bleeding almoft to death. TFifeman. 

By the dilorder in the retreat great numbers were crowded 
to death. _ Clarendon. 

Ingenious to their ruin, ev’ry age 
Improves the a£t and inftruments of rage. Waller. 

To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, the of¬ 
fender was whipt to death. Dryden. 

The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there in a vifit I made to a neigh¬ 
bour. Swift. 

I read my ruin in ev’ry cringing bow and fawning fmile. 
Why with malignant elogies cncreafe 
The peoples fears, and praife me to my ruin ? Smith. 

22. After a verb to notes the object. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full. 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Had the methods of education been directed to their right 
end, this fo neceffary could not have been negledled. Locke* 
Many of them have expofed to the world the private mil- 
fortunes of families. Pope. 

23. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a fmall 
receiver, that only the {lender part of the pipe, to the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languifties to death. Addijon. 

A crow though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a ftick with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

Addijon. 

If he employs his abilities to the heft advantage, the time 
will come when the fiipreme governour of the world fhall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Addifon s Spec:. 

24. Before day , to notes the prefent day; before morrow , the 
day next coming ; before night, either the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 

If it find heav’n muff find it out to night. 

To day they chas’d the boar. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committing 
fin to day, than a refolution of leaving it to morrow. Cal any. 

25. To day , to night , to morrow , are ufed, not very propelly> 
as lubftantives in the nominative and other cafes. 

To morrow , and to morrow , and to morrow , 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools ^ , 

The way to dulky death. Sbakefp. Mauetp.. 

The father of Solomon's houfe will have private cop.fa cnee 
with one of you the next day after to morrow. Jjaicf^ 


Shakefpeare. 
Otway. 


Cowley. 

Dryden. 

Prior. 


T O B 

To day is ours, why do we fear ? 

To day is ours, we have it here ; 

Let’s banifh bus’nefs, bamfh lorrow. 

To the gods belongs to morrow. 

To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 

Eor what to morrow fhall difclofe. 

May fpoil what you to night propofe : 

England may change, or Cloc ftray ; 

Love and life are for to day. , 

Toad. n.f. |>aSe # Saxon.J An animal refembhng a hog, 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls : the toad is accounted 

venomous, I believe truly. 

From th’ extreameft upward or thy head, 

To the defeent and duff below thy loot, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Sbakefp. A. Lear. 

I had rather be a toad , 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others ufe. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

In the o-reat plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads ufually have no tails. Bacon s A at. FIJI. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiffing ferpent, and the fwelling toad. Dryden. 

To'adfish. n. f. A kind of fea-fifli. 

To'adfla x. n.f. A plant. 

To'adstone. n.f. [toad and jlqnef] A concretion hippo fed to 
be found in the head of a toad. 

'The topdjlone prefumed to be found in the head of that 
animal, is not a thing impoflible. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
To'adstool. n. f [toad and Jlool .J A plant like a mufliroom. 
The grifly todpjlool grown there mought I fee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

Another imperfect plant like a mufhroom, but fometimes 
as broad as a hat, called toadflool, is not efculent. Bacon. 
To Toast, v. a. [torreo , tojlum, Lat.] 
j. 'Fo dry or heat at the fire. 

Put up thy fword betime, 

* Or I’ll fo maul you and your toafing iron. Shakefpeare. 
His breath ftinks with eating toafed cheefe. Shakefpeare. 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 
and toajled, is commonly forced earth. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 
a piece of toafed cheefe. Brown. 

2. To name when a health is drunk. To toafl is ufed com¬ 
monly when women are named. 

Several popifh gentlemen toafed many loyal healths. Add. 

We’ll try the empire you fo long have boafted ; 

And if we are not prais’d, we’ll not be toafed. Prior. 
Toast, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafs ; you cannot 
one bear with another’s confirmities. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Every third day take a fmall toaf of manchet, dipped in 
oil of Iweet almonds new drawn, and fprinkled with loaf 
fugar. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 

Where’s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaf for Neptune ? Sbakefp. Troil. and CreJJida. 

Some fquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 

Whofe game is whilk, whofe treat a toaf in fack. Pope. 

3. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I fhall likewife mark out every toaf , the club in which 
fhe was eledted, and the number of votes that were on her 
Me. Addifon's Guard. N°. 107. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 

The wife man’s paflion, and the vain man’s toaf? 

Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford,, 

, Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? Pope. 

To'aster. n. f [from toaff\ He who toafts. 

We Ample loafers take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white ;- 
And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

OBACCO. n. f. [from Tobaco or Tobago in America.] 

T he flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funnel- 
Liped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundifh 
membranaqeous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, and is filled with fmall roundifh 

fced % . , Miller. 

■It is a planet now I fee ; 

And, if I err not, by his proper 

Figure, that’s like a tobacco-fk opper. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Bread or tobacco may be negle&ed ; but reafon at firft re¬ 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke. 

baks,are to be drained out of the clav by water, before it 
be ht for the making tobacco-pipes or bricks. Woodward. 

tobaco 0 * 1 ^ tobacco ‘] A preparer and vender of 

T Mi k I ptnhaar, a lock of hair, German. Skinmr. I 
believe rightly.] 


T O I 

1. A bufh ; a thick fhrub. 

Within the ivie tod. 

There fhrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a bufy buftling. Spenfer s Pajhrals, 

2. A certain weight of wool, twenty eight pounds. 

Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
odd fhillings. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tale. 

Toe. n.f [ra, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided extremi¬ 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 

Come all you fpirits. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, topful 

Of direft cruelty. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Sport that wrinkled care derides. 

And laughter holding both his fldes; 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantaftick toe. Milton. 

Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 

A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 

Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Prior. 

Tofo're. adv. [topopan, Saxon.] Before. Obfolete. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Sbak. 
So fhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 
tofore him that hath won it. Spedlator , N°. 607. 

Toft, n.f [toftum, law Latin.] A place where a mefluage 
has flood. Cowel and A inf 

To'ged. adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; dreffed in gowns. 

The bookifh theorick. 

Wherein the toged confuls can p'opofe 
As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierfhip. Shakefpeare's Othello, 

Toge'ther. adv. [rojse^epe, Saxon.] 

1. In company. 

We turn’d o’er many books together. Shakefpeare. 

Both together went into the wood. Milton. 

2 . Not apart; not in feparation. 

That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 

3. In the fame place. 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry, 

And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 

4. In the fame time. 

While he and I live together, I fhall not be thought the 
worft poet. Dryden. 

5. Without intermiflion. 

The Portuguefe expe&ed his return for almoft an age toge¬ 
ther after the battle. Dryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 

6. In concert. 

The fubjecl is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. Adclijon on Italy. 

7. In continuity. 

Some tree’s broad leaves together fevv’d, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 

8. Together with. In union with ; in a ftate of mixture 
with. 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Toil. v.n. pcilian, Saxon; tuylcn. Dutch.] To labour; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man ncareft mv foul ; 

Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakefpeare. 

Others ill-fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 
With fruitlefs a<SI. Prior. 

He views the main that ever toils below. Thomfon. 

To Toil. v. a. 

1. To labour; to work at. 

Toil'd out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untracfable abyfs. Milton. 

2. To weary; to overlabour. 

Then, toil'd with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Toil, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; fatigue. 

They live to their great, both toil and grief, where the 
blafphemies of Arians are renewed. ^ Hooker , b. v. 

Not to irkfome toil, but to delio-ht 
He made us. ° Milton. 

2. [ToHe, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or fnare woven or 
mefhed. 

She looks like fleep, 

As fhe would catch another Antony 

In her ftrong toil of grace. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen in the woods' 
that he fhut up the Chriftians as it were in a toil Knnll.?? 

All great fpirits ' ' . ‘ 

Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firft: caught. 

Enures the «/7 ihut holds liim. ° Dmbmns Sophy. 

A r- y f-‘i*? t lC 1od of a f P lJer - L'Ejh ange. 

fantaftick honour, thou haft fram’d a toil 

Thy fell, to make thy love thy virtues fpoil. Dryden. 

26 P To'ilet. 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TOL 

To'ilet. n, f [ toilette , Fr.] A dreffing table. 

The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceafe. Pope . 

To'ilsome. n.f. [from toil.] Laborious; weary. 

This were it toilfome, yet with thee were fweet. Milton . 
While here we dwell. 

What can be toilfome in thefe pleafant walks ? Milton . 

Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear; 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy toilfome days, 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 

To'ilsomeness. n.f [from toilfome. ] Wearifomenefs; labo- 
rioufnefs. 

To'ken. n.f. [taikns, Gothick; tacn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch.] 

1. A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfal. lxxxvi. 17. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infallibly 
conclude, that there is a growing flock of ill-nature in that 
breaft, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
whom you fee the tokens. South's Sermons. 

3. A memorial of friendfliip; an evidence of remembrance. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love. Shakefpeare. 
Whence came this ? 

This is fome token from a newer friend. Shakefpeare. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to fend. 

Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphid. 

To Token, v. a. [from the noun.] To make known. Not 
in ufe. 

What in time proceeds, 

May token to the future our paft deeds. Shakefpeare . 

Told. pret. and part. pall', of tell. Mentioned ; related. 

The afts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without procefs of fpeech, be told. Milton. 

To Tole. v. a. [This feems to be fome barbarous provincial 
word.] To train ; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
{hould, tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till at laft he 
mafters the difficulty. Locke . 

Tolerable, adj. [ tolerable , Fr. tolerabilis , Lat.] 

1. Supportable ; that may be endured or fupported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your purpofes, till the corrupt eftate of the church may 
be becter reformed. Hooker. 

It {hall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Cold and heat fcarce tolerable. Milton. 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paffable. 

The reader may be allured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by conti¬ 
nual oppreffions. Swift. 

To'lerableness, n.f [from tolerable .] The ftate of being 
tolerable. 

To'ler ably. adv. [from tolerable.] 

1. Supportably; in a manner that may be endured. 

2. Paflably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies that are 
ftill tolerably firm. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iii. 

The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent¬ 
ly, and on particular occafions had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
at a ball. Addifon's Spell. N°. 275. 

To'lerance. n.f [ tolerantia , Lat. tolerance , Fr.] Power of 
enduring ; aft of enduring. 

Diogenes one frofty morning came into the market-place 
fhaking, to {hew his tolerance ; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him: Plato palling by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, faid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. Bacon's Apophth. 

There wants nothing but confideration of our own eternal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, 
and bleffed eternally. Hammosid's Fundamentals. 

To To'lerate. v. a. [ tolero, Lat. tolerer , Fr.] To allow fo 
as not to hinder; to fuffer. 

Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might beft fpare, retaining the re- 
fldue ; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con¬ 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from defire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things 
might be tolerated for a while. Hooker, b. iv. 

We {hall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs; for 
thefe are poetical fancies, whofe {haded moralities requite 
their fubftantiai falfities. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b, v. 


TOM 

Men {hould not tolerate themfelves one minute • 
known fin. Deca * n any 

Crying {hould not be tolerated in children. 

We are fully convinced that we {hall always tolerat , a 
but not that they will tolerate us. " 

Tolera'tion. n.f. [ tolero, Latin.] Allowance gi ven to tf; 
which is not approved. ® 

I {hall not fpeak againft the indulgence and tolerations 
ed to thefe men. South't 9 b 

TOLL. n. f. [This word feems derived from tollo Lat^Tn’ 
Saxon; tol, Dutch; told, Danilh; toll, Welffi •* tailll F 1 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome part for permiff^n of 

Toll, in law, has two fignifications : firft, a liberty to buv 
and fell within the precinfts of a manor, which feems t 
import as much as a fair or market; fecondlv a trihnt-P ° 
cuftom paid for paffage. * * Coiuel 

Empfon and Dudley the people efteemed as his horfe- 
leaches, bold men, that took toll of their mafter’s grift. Sac 

The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againft the 
Byzantines, and flopped them from levying th^toll upon 
their trade into the Euxine. Arbuthvt 

To Toll. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for him: for 
this I’ll none of him. ShakeJp. All's well that ends well. 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were fold for 

And in the open market toll'd for ? Hudibr - * - 
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2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, 

And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Fufer, 

3. [I know not whence derived.] To found as a Angle bell. 

The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell. 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worfhip God. Stilling fleet. 
Toll, toll. 

Gentle bell, for the foul 

Of the pure ones. Denham. 

You love to hear of fome prodigious tale, 

The bell that toll'd alone, or Irilh whale. Dryden. 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and toll them to their cells. Dry. 
All the bells tolled in different notes. Pope. 

With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 

Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dunciad. 
The maid afks who the bell toll’d for? Swift. 

To Toll. v. a. [tollo, Lat.] 

1. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 
the fame is known to the learchers. Graunu 

2. To take away ; to vacate ; to annul. A term only ufed in 
the civil law : in this fenfe the 0 is Ihort, in the former long. 

An appeal from fentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fuperior judge, and tolls 
the prefumption in favour of a fentence. Aylijfe. 

3. To take away. Obfolete. 

The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate and radical moifture 
along with it. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 3 5 * 

To'llbooth. n.f. [toll and booth.'] A prifon. Ainj. 

To To'llbooth. v. a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 

To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 

That they might tollbooth Oxford men. Bffop Corbet , 

Tollga'therer. n.f. [toll and gather.'] The officer t at 

1 3 .kcs toll* • 

To'lsey. n.f The fame with tolbooth. . ^ 1 

Toluta'tion. n.f. [ toluto , Latin,] The aft of pacing or 

ambling. 

They move per latera, that is, two legs of ono. lioe & 
ther, which is tolutation or ambling. Brown s Vulgar r> • 
Authors have not writ „ , 

Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. 

TOMB. n.f. [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba , low Lat.] 
nument in which the dead are enclofed. 

Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. " h with 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man ba d, wing- > 

a fithe and an hour-glafe. ° n Drm l ~ 

Poor heart! {he {lumbers in her filent tomb, 

Let her poffefs in peace that narrow room. 

The fecret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe. 

But on my tomb-Pi one thou {halt read Prior. 

My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. tom b. 

To Tomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To bury j to 

Souls of boys were there, M™. 

And youths, that tomb’d before their parents ^/ mblESSi 




ton 

To , mbLES , adj. [from U*.] Wanting a tomb; wanting a 

/•„r.tilrhral monument. 

TombUfh J diminutive of Thomas, and boy.] A 

inean fellow^ fometimes ^ wild coarfe girl. 

Fatten'd to an empery, to be partner d 

" ‘ 'sWcyMin, 

fOME■ ”■/■ [Fr- Toy.°f.] 

j. One volume of many. 

* A Ail°thofe venerable books of feripture all thofe facred 
iff and volumes of holy writ, are w.th fuch ablol ^P«y 

_ fe f‘°?/T} d "[See Ti'tmouse.] A titmoufe; a fmall bird. 
T °\-ou would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
nnd a tomtit when you {hut your eyes. Spedtatot . 

Toll/. \ tonne, Fr. See Tun.] A meafure or weight. 

‘ Soain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a fmall fleet of Englilh to hre, finx, and 
rarrv awav, ten thoufand ton of their great {hipping. Bacon. 
Tn\ T T In the names of places, arc derived from the Saxon 
T * f tun , a hedge or wall, and this feems to be from bun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 
defence and protection in times of war. GibjOn s Camden. 

Tone, n.f [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 

i Note % touncL 9 % t tt*fi 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon s Nat. Hjt. 
The ftrength of a voice or found makes a difference in the 
loudnefs or foftnefs, but not in the tone. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Liftens delighted. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

2. Accent; found of the voice. 

Palamon replies, 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. A whine; a mournful cry. f 

Made children, with your tones, to run for t 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, p. iii. 

4. A particular or afteCted found in fpeaking. 

5. Elafticity; power of extenfion and contraction. 

Drinking too great quantities of this decoCtion may weaken 
the tone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

Tong. n.f. [See Tongs.] The catch of a buckle. This 
word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with tongs, and fhould there¬ 
fore have the fame orthography. 

Their hilts were burnifti’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Fa. 
7'ongs. n.f [tang, Saxon; tang, Dutch.] A11 inftrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing : as ot coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Fairy flpucen, b. ii. 

They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's Ain. 

Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth¬ 
ed. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Tongue, n.f. [tunj, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch.] 

1. The inftrument of fpeech in human beings. 

My confidence hath a thoufand feveral tongue , 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton. 
The terror of thy power or potent tongue. Milton. 

They are ^w^-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there’s no danger. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

My ears ftill ring with noife, I’m vext to death, 

Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. 

In threats the foremoft ; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
T here have been female Pythagoreans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addifon's Guard. 

I fhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro¬ 
nounce. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

2 . The organ by which animals lick. 

Hifs for hifs returned with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton. 

3. Speech; fluency of words. 

Towgw-doughty giant, how doft thou prove ? Milton. 

Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together; for 
talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L'Eftr. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 

Firft in the council-hall to fleer the ftate. 

And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryden's An. 

Though they have thofe founds ready at their tongue's end, 
yet there are no determined ideas. Locke. 
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thou liv’d, keep a good taa ? ue in thy head. 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. Ms lion. 

5 . A language^. ^ # „ ation againft ,hee, whofe tongue 

thou {halt not underftand. Dost. xxvn. 49. 

With wond rous gifts endu d. 

To fpeak all tongues and do all miracles. Milton. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 
relief avainft the mifehiefs which the building of Babel in- 

traduced. 

6 . Speech as oppofed to thoughts. # 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but indeed 

, . „ .1 1 fohn 111. 1 o. 

and in truth. . A r .*G . 

7. A nation diftinguilhed by their language. A fcnptnral teim. 

The Lord {hall deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian fea. lja. 

8. A fmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
q. To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 

y ’Tls feldom feen that fenators io young 

Know when to fpeak, and when to hold their tongue. Dryd. 

Whilft I live I rauft not hold my tongue. 

And languifh out old age in his difpleafure. Addijon* 

To Tongue, v. a. [from the noun.] To chide; to fcold. 

But that her tender fhame 
Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs. 

How might fhe tongue me. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcajw e. 

To TongueT v. n. To talk; to prate. 

’Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fuch fluff, as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. # Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Tg'ngued. adj. [from tongue.] Having a tongue. 

Tongu'd like the night-crow. Donne . 

To'ngueless. adj. [from tongue.] 

1. Wanting a tongue ; fpeechlefs. 

What tonguelefs blocks, would they not fpeak ? bhikejp. 

Our grave. 

Like Turkilh mute, {hall have a tonguelefs mouth. Shak. 

That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries. 

Even from the tonguelefs caverns of the earth. 

Tome, forjuftice. Shakefp. Richard IT. 

2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 

One good deed, dying tonguelefs. 

Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shakefpeare. 

To'nguepad. n.f [tongue and pad.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tonguepad. _ Tatler. 

Tongueti'ed. adj. [tongue and tie.] Having an impediment 
of fpeech. 

Love, and tonguety cl fimplicity. 

In leaft fpeak moil to my capacity. Shakefpeare J 

They who have {hort tongues, or are tosiguetied, are apt 
to fall Abort of the appulfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay / and d inftead of th and 
dh ; as moder for mother. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He fpar’d the blulhes of the tonguety d dame. Tickel. 

To nick. ? K Uonique , Fr. reivu.] 

To'nical. ) J L * J 

1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 

that which phyficians, from Galen, do name extenfive or 
tonical. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

To'nnage. n.f. [from ton.] A cuftom or impoft due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or to ether nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cow el. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were collected, 
refufed to be fettled by a£t of parliament. Clarendon. 

To'nsil. n.f [tonftlle, Fr. tonjilles, Lat.] 

Tonftls or almonds are two round glands placed on the fides 
of the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difeharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and flippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Ffluincy. 

To'nsure. n.f. [tonfure, Fr. tonfura, Lat.] The aft. of clip¬ 
ping the hair; the ftate of being {horn. 

The veftals, after having received the tonfure , fuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather¬ 
ed under the veil. Addifon . 

Too. adv. [to, Saxon.] 

1. Over and above; overmuch; more than enough. It is ufed 
to augment the fignification of an adjeftive or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of confcience, in¬ 
ftead of tendernefs, miflead too many others, too many, 
otherwife good men. Sprat's Sermons. 

Tt is too much to build a doftrine of fo mighty confequence 
upon fo obfeure a place of feripture. Locke. 

Thefe ridiculous ftories abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. ~ Watts. 

2 . It 
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TOO 

2. It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always Teems harfh, and is therefore laid afide. 

Ob, that this too too folid flefh would melt. Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! too too Toon decreafe again; 

Eclips’d fometimes, that ’twou’d fo fall. 

There wou’d appear no hope at all. Suckling. 

3. Likewife; alfo. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate ; 

And I, for winking at your difcords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let on my cup no wars be found. 

Left thofe incite to quarrels too. 

Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 

T he arriving to fuch a difpofition of mind as fhall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South's Sermons. 

It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh¬ 
bours. Locke . 

Let thofe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 

Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paffive of 
take. 

Thy foldiers 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
‘Took their difcharge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not took upon advantages, 
nor confumed in our provocations. South's Sermons. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 

Took us unprepar’d. Dry den. 

The fame device enclofed the allies of men or boys, maids 
or matrons; for when the thought took, though at firft it re¬ 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafion, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifcuoufly. Addifon. 

This took up fome of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand ; and one of 
the emperor’s hunftmen, upon a large courfer, took my foot, 
Ihoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope's Statius. 

Tool, n.f. [tol, tool, Saxon.] 

1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth ; but if you pierce it 
deeper with a tool it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of another. 

He’d choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty fhoes ; 

And fcorn the tools with ftars and garters. 

So often feen careffing Chartres. Swift. 

To Toot. v. n. [Of this word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps to'can, Saxon, contracted from topetan, 
to know or examine .] To pry; to peep ; to fearch narrowly 
and ilily. It is ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfolete. 

I caft to go a (hooting. 

Long wand’ring up and down the land. 

With bow and bolts on either hand. 

For birds and bufties tooting. Spenfer's Pajl. 

Tooth, n.f. plural teeth, [ro^, Saxon; tand, Dutch.] 

The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones of the body; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fenfible create a violent pain : the dentes ineifivi, or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe of the 
lower jaw, becaufe they are the thinneft and the fharpeft ; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth, and laft of all 
the jnolarcs or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunteft : 
about the feventh year of age they are thruft out by new 
teeth which then begin to fprout, and if thefe teeth be loft 
they never grow again ; but fome have been obferved to (hed 
their teeth twice : about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
laft of the molares fpring up, and they are called dentes fa- 
pientice. 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poifons if it bite. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Defert deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeare. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unfightly 
length of one tooth when its oppofite happens to be pulled 
QUt< Ray on the Creation. 
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2 . Tafte; palate. 

Thefe are not difhes for thy dainty tooth * 

What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 

Why ftand’ft thou picking? ' 

3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument 

The priefts fervant came while the flefh was in 
with a flefh hook of three teeth. l f. ln g» 

I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofef 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and an half 
broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide 

rpi . riii Lew ton s Obticks 

4. I he prominent part of wheels, by which they ratrh „ 

correfpoudent parts of other bodies. ^ " P on 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thick 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the edge. Jtfg 
In clocks, though the ferews and teeth be never fo fmooth* 
yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you C U 
them with never lo much weight; but apply a little oil they 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Rf 

5. Tooth and nail. With one’s utmoft violence ; witfi'everr 

means of attack or defence. I 

A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which fliould cany 

off a fawn. L'Efiratf,.Mil. 

o. lothe i eeth. In open oppoution. 

It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 

That I fhall live and tell him to his teeth. 

Thus diddeft thou. Shakefpeare s Hamid 

The adion lies 

In his true nature, and we ourfelves compelPd, 

Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shakefpeare. 

The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we fhall meet ’em full in the teeth. Dryden. 

7. To cafl in the Teeth. To infult by open exprobration. 

A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might cafl him therewith in the teeth , 
faying, were it not for me thou wouldft freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. Hooker , b. iv. 

8. Infpite of the teeth. Notwithftanding threats exprelfed by 
fhewing teeth; notwithftanding any power of injury or de¬ 
fence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groflhefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime 
and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefpeare. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muft bear 
in fpite of their teeth. LIEf range. 

To Tooth, v. a. [from tooth. ] 

1. To furnifh with teeth ;'to indent. 

Then faws were tooth'd, and founding axes made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 
the edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. Crew's Mufaim. 

Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and 
toothed at the end. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

2. To lock in each other. 

It is common to tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches 
with the ftretcher only. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

Tootha'ch. n.f. [ tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However at their eafe they talk’d like gods. Shakefpeare. 

He that fleeps feels not the toothach. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I have the toothach. 

.-What, figh for the toothach ! 

Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakefpeare. 

One was grown defperate with the toothach. Temple. 

To'othdrawer. n.f. [tooth and draw.] One whofe bufinefs 
is to extraift painful teeth. 

Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers , hath dealt, 

Who ufe to firing their teeth upon their belt. Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a tooth drawer is con- 
fulted. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To'othed. adj. [from tooth.] Having teeth. , 

To'othless. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth ; deprive 0 
teeth. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek fhe draws, 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlcfs are her jaws. Dryen. 
They are fed with flefh minced fmall, having not ony a 
{harp head and fnout, but a narrow and toothlefs fnout. ey 

To'othpick. In. f. [tooth and pick.] An infhunient / 

To'othpicker. 5 which the teeth are cleanfed nom ) 
thing flicking betweenTthem. fA r 

I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheft inch 0 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. Sha 
Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courfe o , 
will hardly be found in fome places enough to 

Lentifck excels; if toothpicks of the lentifek be 
of a quill then make a toothpick. dentil* 
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TOP 

tentife is a beautiful ever-green, 

^othIoME. adj. [from tooth .] Palatable 5 pleating to the 


Shakefpeare. 


Granville. 
the bottom 
Woodward. 


W Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing f 00 fb 

To'othsomeness. n.f [from tooth fome.] Pleafantnefs to the 

To'othwort. n.f. [ dentaria, Lat.] A plant. 

The toothvjort hath a flefhy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
in as it were, with teeth : the flower connfts of four leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs; this is fucceeded by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 
ripe twifted up like a ferew, and difeharges the feeds with 

violence. Mi Her. 

Top. n.f [topp , Welfh; sop, Saxon; top, Dutch and Da- 
nifh; topper, a creft, Iflandick.] 

j The higheft part of any thing. 

I fhould not fee the Tandy hour-glafs run. 

But I fliould think of (hallows and of flats. 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 

The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 

Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’d. Milton. 
That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be laid to have the broadeft 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one Angle 
perfon, it may be laid to have the narrowed top , and fo 
makes the firmed pyramid. Temple. 

Syfiphus no fooner carries his ftene up to the top of the 
hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addifon. 

So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ftone is rowl’d in vain ; 

Which having touch’d the top recoils. 

And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 

Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at 
only fuch as have fallen down from their tops. 

2. The furface ; the fuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth hurt 
all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as fpread 
their roots near the top of the ground. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

3. The higheft place. 

He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manfions there may be other and different intel¬ 
ligent beings. Locke. 

What muft he expe£I ,when he feeks for preferment, but 
univerfal oppofition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the top ? Sw. 

4. The higheft perfon. 

How would you be. 

If he, which is the top of judgment, fhould 
f But judge you as you are ? Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

5. The utmoft degree. 

Zeal being the top and perfe&ion of fo many religious af¬ 
fections, the caufes of it muft be moft eminent. & Sprat. 

If you attain the top of your defires in fame, all thofe who 
envy you will do you harm ; and of thofe who admire you 
few will do you good. Pope. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 

6. The higheft rank. 

1 ake a boy from the top of a grammar fchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then fee which of the two will 
have the more manly carriage. Loch on Education. 

7* 1 he crown of the head. 

All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

Arm d, fay you ? 6 

*-Arm’d, my lord. 

From top to toe ? 

’Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He s all the mother’s from the top to toe. 


Shakefpeare. 


The ha 


ir on the crown of the head ; the forelock. 
Let ~ ■ * n • - 


Shakefp 


eare. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


Bet s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
vor we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
J h inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effeCI them. 

9 - I * le head of a plant. 

bag! hea^ ^ °“ f °° d ale CalIed heads or U P S \ as cab- 

T'"" 1 ' 1 An '“verted conoid which chiidjen^fffto 
n on the point, continuing its motion with a whip 

' wha/ > UCkt ge K le ; P,ay ’ d ‘ rUant ’ and wh 'P £ *°h I knew 
what it was to be beaten till lately. SbahfplZ 


not 


TOP 

For as whipp’d tops , and bandied balls, 

The learned hold, are animals : 

So horfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry. Hudtbras f p. U 

As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden. 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops, are lafh’d afleep. Pope . 

A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Vir¬ 
gil, when the fun may be difhonoured by a Maevius. Broome > 

ii? Top is fometimes ufed as an adjedive to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The top ftones laid in clay are kept together. Mortimer * 

To Top. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains which 
run Eaft and Weft, flop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. Derham’s Phyfico-Theoh 

Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from the reft, 
and top it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 
by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneafinefs while it lafts. Locket, 

3. To do his beft. 

But write thy beft and top, and in each line 
Sir FormaPs oratory will be thine. Dryden. 

To Top. v. a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topp'd with golden fpires. Milton's Par. Reg. 

To him the faireft nymphs do fhow 
Like moving mountains topi with fnow. JValler. 

There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with 
a good fancy ; I was fhown the little notre dame; that is 
handfomely defigned, and topp'd with a cupola. Addifon . 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer . 

2. To rife above. 

A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered the tree. 

L'EJlrange. 

3. To outgo ; to furpafs. 

He’s poor in no one fault, but ftor’d with all, 

--Efpecially, in pride. 

--And topping all others in boafting. Shakefpeare 

So far he topp'd my thought. 

That I in forgery of fhapes and tricks 
Come fliort of what he did. Shakefpeare 

I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with the reft: 
why then fhould fuch a man top me ? where there is equality 
of kind, there fhould be no diftindtion of privilege. Collier • 

4. To crop. 

Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf* 

_ Evelyn's Kalendar<, 

5. To rife to the top of. 

If ought obftrudl thy courfe-, yet (land not ftill. 

But wind about till thou haft topp'd the hill. Denhatn. 

6. To perform eminently : as, he tops his part. This word, in 
this fenfe, is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 

To'pful. adj. [top and full.] Full to the top; full to th® 
brim. 

Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of direa cruelty. ^ . Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their difeontent; 

Now that their fouls are topful of offence. Shakefpeare.. 
I ill a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 
receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firft. Boyle b 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan¬ 
guage ; but fo topful of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
company. Watts's Improvejnent of the Mind, p. L 

Fill the larged tankard-cup topfull. Swift. 

Topgallant, n.f. [top and gallant,] 

1. The higheft fail. 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated. 

A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, called top 
and topgallants. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 646? 

I dare appeal to the confidences of topgallant fparks. L'Eflr. 

Tophe'avy. adj. [top and heavy.] Having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower. r 

A roof fliould not be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houfe topheavy is the worft. Wotton's Arch 

Lopheavy drones, and always looking down. 

As over-ballafted within the crown, ° 

Mutt’ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing. Dryden. 

26 Q. As 
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^ As to fliff gales topheqvy pines bow Io\V 
- f Their head S and lift them as they ceafe to blow. Pope ; 
o pknoi . n. J. [top and knot.] A knot worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

, This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in his trap- 
pings ; when tis but his mailer’s taking away his topknot to 
_ make an afs of him again. L’Efrange. 

1 c/pman. n. J. [top and man.] The fawer at the top. 

1 he pit-few enters the one end of the fluff, the topman at 
the top, and the pitman under him, the topman obferving; to 
guide the faw exactly in the line. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 
i o p most. n.f. [An irregular fuperlative formed from top. ] 
Uppermoft ; highefl. 

A fwarm of bees. 

Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 

Upon the topmoji branch in clouds alight. ' Dryden's FEn. 

b rom fteep to fleep the troops advanc’d with pain. 

In hopes at Jail the topmoji cliff to gam ; 

But flill by new afcents the mountain grew. 

And a frefh toil prefented to their view. Addifon. 

Men pil d on men with a£live leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies ; 

A Uprightly youth above the topmoji row. 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the fliow. Addifon. 
Toppro'ud. adj. [ top and proud.~\ Proud in the highefl de¬ 
gree. 

This top-proud fellow. 

By intelligence I do know 

_ 1 o be corrupt and treasonous. Shakefpeare. 

r ops a'il. n. f. [top and fail. ] The highefl fail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallies, which would 
not va»! their topfails , fiercely aftailed them. Knolles. 

Strike, ftrike the topfull ; let the main-fheet fly. 

And furl your fails. Dryden s Fables. 

rOPA'RCH. n. f. [t and ccpyf. ] 7 ’he principal man in 
a place. 

I hey are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but to- 
pa'chs, or kings of narrow territories. Brown s Vulgar Err. 
1 o'parohy. n. f [from toparch. 1 Command in a fmall di- 
ftricl. 

1 o'paz. n. f [; topafe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow gem. 
The golden done is the yellow topaz. Bacons Nat. Hiji. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 

The tophas fent from fcorched Meroe ? 

Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea ? Sandys’s Parapb. 

With light’s own fmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomfon, 
T* 0 TOPE. v. n. [ topjfy German, an earthen pot ; toppcn, 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
topery Fr.] To drink hard ; to drink to excefs. 

If you tope in form and treat, 

’Tis the four fauce to the fweet meat, C 

The fine you pay for being great. Dryden. J 

To'per. n. f [from tope.~\ A drunkard. 

To pha'ceous. adj. [from tophus y Lat.] Gritty; flony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky 
matter, but not a cheefy fubflance. Arbuthnot. 

1 ophet. n. f [.nan Heb. a drum. ] Hell; a fcriptural name. 

The pleafant valley of Hinnoip, tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 
b ire and darknefs are here mingled with all other ingre¬ 
dients that make that tophet prepared of old. Burnet. 

Po'picAl. adj. [from tott^ 9 .] 
i . Relating to fome general head. 

2. Local; confined to fome particular place. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial ar¬ 
gument, depending on naked afbeveration. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and pro¬ 
bable. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

j. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 

To'pically. adv. [from topical.'] With application to fome 
particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phtenigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
felves conceived fire and burnt a houfe. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
TO'PICK. n.f [ topique, Fr. t oV(^p.] 

i. A general head; fomething to which other things are re¬ 
ferred. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs and 
human weaknefs, and whatfoever other pretences finking fin- 
ners catch at to fave themfelves by, yet how trifling mufl be 
their plea ! South’s Sermons. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party; but 
thofe are invidious topicks , too green in remembrance. Dryd . 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it is fo : the 
topicks for both are brought from fcripture and reafon. Swift. 

All arts and fciences have fome general fubjedls, called 
topicksy or common places; becaufe middle terms are bor- 


tor 

rowed, and arguments derived from them for th. 
their various propofitions. ry of 

2. Things as are externally applied to anv nartiml, Lo * kk - 
In the cure of ftruM, Z upicts 

To'pless. adj. [from top.] Haying no top. 

He fent abroad his voice 

Which Pallas far off echo’d ; who did betwixt them h y 
S hrill tumult to a toplefs height n, A > ho,re 

Topographer. n.f. 

defcriptions of' particular places. ‘ J 0 Wn tes 

Top/craphy n.f. [topographie, Fr. and -iWa i 

Defcnption of particular places. /?*%’.] 

That philofophy gives the exafleft topography of ,h e evfr 
mundane fpaces. 1 J, ,.. e , extra ' 

1 he topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an 
ward figure in the verfion. r n au ^~ 

T woT C - adj - [fr0m ^' ] Fines noMesgdlam. 7 ^ 

low 1 he fc!I ° W 1 ta!ce t0 be the anceflor of the fine fel- 

i—. fcf. 

Thefc toppinglie ghefls be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as beares among; men ? <r rr 

ZT LE - v - n - Uromt ° p - ] To m 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down- 
Though cafUes topple on them warders heads. ShahfpJ, 
I he wifefl aunt telling the faddefl tale. 

Sometime for three-foot flool miflaketh me; 

Then flip I from her quite, down topples file. Shakefbeate 
Topsyturvy, adv. [This Skinner fancies to top mturf\ 
With the bottom upward. ’ ■ 

AH fuddenly was turned topfyturvy, the noble lord eftfoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counfels 

P 0tte T d * , Spenfer on Ireland. 

lr we without his help can make a head 

To pufh againft the kingdom ; with his help 
We fiiall o’erturn it topfyturvy down. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the world topfy-turvy , and brought 
a new chaos upon the whole creation. South’s Sermons. 

Man is but a topfyturvy creature; his head where his heels 
fiiould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift. 

Tor. n.f [to p., Saxon.] 

1. A tower ; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial fyllable 
of fome local names. 

Torch, n.f. [torche, French; tarda, Italian ; intortitiumy low 
Latin.] A wax light generally fuppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the wafting of the torches, that the 
night alfo was far wafted. Sidney, 

Here lies the dufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefpeart. 

They light the nuptial torch , and bid invoke 
Hymen. Milton. 

Never was known a night of fuch diftradlion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful: torches gliding 
Like meteors, by each other in the ftreets. Dryden. 

I’m weary of my part; 

My torch is out ; and the world Hands before me 
Like a black defart at th’ approach of night. Dryden. 
To'rchbearer. n.f. [ torch and bear .J One whofe office is to 
carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chaftife their negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torchbearcrs. Sidney , b. i. 
To'rchlight. n. f. [torch and light.'] Light kindled to fupply 
the want of the fun. 

WEen the emperor Charles had clafped Germany almoft 
in his fill, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as if in a 
mafk, by torchlight , to quit every foot he had gotten. Bgcoh. 
If thou like a child didft fear before, 

Being in the dark, where thou didft nothing fee; 

Now I have brought thee torchlight fear no more. Davies. 
To'rcher. n. f. [from torch.] One that gives light. 

Ere the horfes of the fun fhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Sbakefpean . 

Tore, preterite, and fometimes participle paffive of tear . 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore. 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore. _ Spenjer. 

Tore. v. a. [Of this word I cannot guels the meaning.] 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the gioun 5 
the more tore the lefs hay will do. Mortimer sHufbaticry. 
To Torme'nt. n. f. [ tourmenter , Fr.] 

I. To put to pain; to harrafs with anguifh ; to excruciate. 

No fleep clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unlefs it be while fome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Sha’fjp-at 

I am dad to be con drain’d to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shakefp , 



Art thou come 


TOR 

to torment us before the time ? Mat. viii. 


Tn tr-Aze ; to vex with importunity. 

To p-ut into great agitation, [tormmte, Fr. a great ftorm.] 
They foaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 

TO'RMENT. n.f [tourmenty french.] 

’• ^They broughtinto^iim all fick people that were taken 
with divers difeafes and torments, and he healed them. Mat. 

2 Pain ; mifery ; anguifh. 

*' Penal anguifh ; torture. 

^ No prifoners there, inforc’d by torments, cry 

But fcarlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys s Faraph. 

Not fharp revenge, not hell ftfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryd. 
ToRME'NTOR. n.f. [from torment.] 

1. One who torments ; one who gives pain. 

He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at leait to Kill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney, b. ii. 

Let his tormenter confidence find him out. Milton. 

The commandments of God being conformable to the 
diflates of right reafon, man’s judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them ; and fo the finner becomes his own 
tormentor. ' South ' 5 Unions. 

2. One who infliHs penal tortures. 

No prifoners there, enforc’d by torments, cry, 

But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on Job. 

Hadft thou full pow’r to kill. 

Or meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet, what could’il thou, tormentor , hope to gain. 

Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden s Juv. 

The ancient martyrs palled through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addifon. 

To'rmentil. n.f. [ tormentille , Fr. tormentilla , Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 

The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account¬ 
ed the beft aftringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of balm, 
btiglofs, with the powder of the roots of torment'd. Wifeman . 
Torn, part. pad', of tear. 

Ye fhall not eat any flefh that is to'n of beafts. Exod. xxii. 
Torna do, n.f. [ tornado , Spanifh.] A hurricane; a whirl¬ 
wind. 

Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 

And bold tornado’s blufter in the fky. Garth. 

TORPE'DO. n.f. [Lat.] A fifh which while alive, if touched 
even with a long llick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 

To'rpent. adj. [torpeus, Latin.] Benumbed; ftruck motion- 
Jefs; not aclive ; incapable of motion. 

A comp re hen five expedient to aftift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 
To'rpid. adj. [torpidus, Latin.] Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gifh ; not adlive. 

Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo¬ 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

To'rpidness. n. J. [from torpid.] 'The date of being torpid. 
Though the objedl about which it is exercifed be poor, 
little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer¬ 
cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
tGtjidnej'sy it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve¬ 
ment even about nobler objects. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To'rpitude. n. f. [from torpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

t Some, in their mod perfect date, fubftft in a kind of tor- 
01 dee P.’ n § date. Derhatn. 

luRPOR. n.J. [Latin.] Dulnefs; numbnefs; inability to 
move ; dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difeufles the torpor of folid bodies, which, beftde 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon’s Nat. HiJl. N°. 763. 

1 orrefa'cihon. n.f. [ torrefaftion , Fr. torrefacio. Latin.] 
1 he a6t of drying by the fire. 

V\ hen torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 
r fallen make fulphur itfelf black. Boyle on Colours. 

It it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale ; if it 
DMumied too long it fuffereth torrefa£iion. Brown. 

o Io'rreey. v .a. [ torrifier , Fr. torrefacio , Lat.] To dnj 
oy the hre. J 

. J n tlle falphur of bodies torrified conftft the principles of 
infiammabihty. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

the Airmails are more peculiarly fcorched and torrefied 
10m tiie fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown. 

JJivers learned men affign, for the caufe of blacknefs, the 
footy fleam of aduft, or torefkd fulphur. Beyle c„ Colours. 

whv rTr ^ Phur , makca bodies black ! 1 defire to know 
tor «fai£hotf makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle. 

' mother differ is compofed of two hemin® of white wine* 


TOR 

half a hemina of honey, /Egyptian nitre torrefied a qua- 

, „ Arbuthnot on Coins . 

drant. T 1 

To'RRENT. n.f [torrent, Fr. torrens, Lat.J 

I. A fudden ftream raifed by fummer fiiowers. 

The near in blood, ^ . 

Forfake me like the torrent of a flood. Sandys on JiLn, 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Difguife the marfhal’s plain difgrace; 

No torrents fwell the low Mohayne, . 

The w r orld will fay he durft not pafs. Prior-. 

2 A violent and rapid ftream ; tumultuous current. 

Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling torrents , 
which wafh down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many fleeces of wool in thefe defeents of waters, in which 
the grains of gold remain, and the water pafteth through, 
which Strabo witnefleth to be true. Raleigh. 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and confcience, 
oppofed that torrent which did overwhelm them, fhould not 
lofe the recompence due to their virtue. Clarendon . 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain s brow. 

Undams his wat’ry ftores, huge torments flow. 

Tempering the thirfty fever of the field. Dryden’s Georg * 

Eraftnus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. Pope * 

To'rrent. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ftream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 

Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton. 

To'rrid. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus , Lat.] 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs ; the one 
concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes; 

'the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extinction of their native heat. Harvey on Confump » 

2. Burning; violently hot. 

This with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Far. Loft. 

3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks. 

Columbus firft 
Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone; 

The fev’rifti air fann’d by a cooling breeze. Dryden . 

Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live. 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily fhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth. 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth. Prior . 

To'rsel. n. f [ torfe, Fr.] Any thing in a twilled form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torfels fet 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 
loam. Moxon’s Mech. Exercfes. 

To'rsion. n.f. [torfio, Lat.] The a£l of turning or twilling. 

Tort. n.J'. [tort, Fr, tortum , low Latin.] Mifchief; injury; 
calamity. Obfolete. 

Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 

T hat fent to heaven the echoed report 

Of their new joy, and happy vuflory 
Againft him that had been long opprell with tort , 

And fad imprifoned in fieged fort. Fa. JJu. b. 1. 

He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 

For no wild beafts fhould do them any tort. Spenfer. 

Your difobedience and ill managing 
Of anions, loft: for want of due fupport. 

Refer I juftly to a further lpring, 

Spring of fedition, ftrife, oppreflion, tort. Fairfax , b . h 

To'rtile. n.J. [tortHis, Lat.] Twilled; wreathed. 

To'rtion. n.f [from tortus, Latin.] Torment; pain. Not 
in ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of tortion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon . 

To'rtious. adj. [from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spenf. 

To'rtive. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twilled; wreathed. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infedl the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefpeare. 

To'rtoise. n.f. [ tortue, French.] 

1. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are tortoifes 
both of land and water. 

In his needy {hop a tortoife hung:, 

An alligator ftuft. ~ Shakefpeare. 

A living tortoife being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make ule of its paws for the returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head ; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by pulhing againft the ground, to rock itfelf as in a 
era e, to find out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its fhell. R ay £ fhe Cyea f on . 

2. A form into which the ancjent foldiers ufed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. 

, Theif 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Their targets in a tortoifc call, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden's JEn, 

iortuo'sity. n.f. [from tortuous .] Wreath; flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe unto the? 
body of the infant, from whence enfueth that tortuojity , or 
complicated nodoiity, called the navel. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Tortuous, adj. [ tortueux , Fr. from tortuofus, tortus, Lart.l 

1. Twilled; wreathed; winding. 

So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 
Lurid many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 
and tortuous a pipe of lead. * Boyle. 

2 . Mifchievous. [Thus I explain it, on fuppofition that it is 
derived from tort , wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. This in fome copies is tortious , 
and therefore from tort.] 

Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. S$u. 

To'rture. n. f [torture , Fr. tortura , Lat.] 

I. Torments judicially inflidted ; pain by which guilt is punifh- 
ed, or confeflion extorted. 

Hecate 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes, 

And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. Dryden. 

2% Pain; anguifh ; pang. 

Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the inind to lie 

In reftlefs extafy. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. Milton. 

To To'rture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To punifh with tortures. 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman. 

He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. Shakefpeare. 

The fcourg j inexorable and the torturing hour. Milton. 

2. To vex ; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still muft I cherifh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture , and to pleafe my foul. Addifon's Cato . 

3. To keep on the ftretch. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To'rturer. n.f. [from torture.] He who tortures ; tormenter. 

I play the torturer by fmall and fmall. 

To lengthen out the worft that muft be fpoken. Shakefp. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers , 
the more to difgrace his face, they ftiaved him, and wafhed 
him with cold water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo filed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apoph. 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

To'rvity. n.f. [ torvitas , Lat.] Sournefs ; feverity of coun¬ 
tenance. 

To'rvous. adj. [ torvus , Lat.] Sour of afpedl; ftern; fevere 
of countenance. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleafing countenance accompanying love. Derham. 

T'ory. n. f. [A cant term, derived, I fuppofe, from an Irifti 
word fignifying a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conftitution of the ftate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 
becaufe it more advances his intereft. Addifon. 

To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 
whigs, tories. Swift. 

To Tose. v. n. [Of the fame original with tei%e .] To comb 
wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [ tajfen , Dutch; taffer , French, to accumu¬ 
late ; Minfhcw. @£&Jcrai, to dance ; Meric Cafaubon. Tofen , 
German, to make a noife; Skinner : perhaps from to us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them.] 

j. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 

With this fhe feem’d to play, and as in fport, 

Tofs'd to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 

A fhepherd diverted himfelf with toffing up eggs and catch¬ 
ing them again. Addifon. 

2. To throw with violence. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. Shakefpeare. 
Vulqano’s difcharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter but huge ftones, toffing them up to a v£ry 
great height in the air. Woodward's Nat. FUJI. p. iv. 

3. To lift with a hidden and violent motion. 

Behold how they tofs their torches on high. 

How they point to the Perfian abodes. Dryden. 

I call’d to flop him, but in vain: 

He toji his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not ftay. Addifon's Cato. 

So talk too idle buzzing things; 

Tofs up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior. 

jL. To agitate ; to put into violent motion. 

The getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity toffcd 
to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 


Things will have their firft or fecond a<htati™ y , 
be not toffed upon the arguments of counlel ‘ 
toffed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of ; 7 a* 1 be 
doing and undoing. nconltancy, 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their 
And flutter’d into rags. ‘ rers ,T> 

I have made feveral voyages upon the Tea, often beeiS^ 
in forms. Addijon's Sp-cl N " f d 

5. 1 o make reftlefs ; to difquiet. ^ N 1 4 % 

She did love the knight of the red crofs. 

For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did M F & 
Cal m region once, ' ’ “v?* 

And full of peace, now toft and turbulent. ju-, 

6. To keep in play; to tumble over. ftMton. 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge in a 
L atin tongue than moft do, that fpend four years in' n 
the rules of grammar in common fchools. id 

To Toss. v. n. ftcham. 

1. To fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. 

Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans ! de/pair 
1 ended the fick, bulieft from couch to couch. Milt 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak m bed, continually toffing and tumbling from one 
tide to another, and totally deprived of her reft. Hurv . 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and enra.es 
our pam. Till tf 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, ° H ’ 
To turn to duft and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou tofs and rave, and Iono- to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality. ° Addifon's Ovid 

2 . To be toffed. 

Your mind is toffing on the fea, 

There where your argofies 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefpeare. 

3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and wager on 
what fide it fhall fall. 

I’d try if any pleafure could be found. 

In toffing up for twenty thoufand pound. Brampflm. 

Toss, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The acft of toffing. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is pcrfeclly round ; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faftened to it, to add force to the tofs. Ml. 

2. An affedled manner of raifing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow; 

One taught the tofs , and one the new French wallow: 

His fword-knpt this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 
There is hardly a polite fentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome luitable tofs of the head. Swift. 
To'ssel. n.f See Tassel. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a toffel , by which you may conve¬ 
niently lift the bag when full. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To'sser. n.f. [from tofs.] One who throws; one who fling3 
and writhes. 

To'sspot. n.f. [tofs and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 

Tost, preterite and part. paff. of tofs. 

In a troubled fea of paffion toft. Milton p 

To'tal. adj. [totus, Lat. total, Fr.] 

1. Whole; complete; full. 

They fet and rife ; 

Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 

Her old polleffion, and extinguifh life. Milton. 

If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 

My paft has took, or future life may take, 

Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray’r. 

And with this gift reward my total care. Prior. 

2 . Whole; not divided. 

Either to undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other-felf, the partner of my life. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Tota'lity. n.f. [totalite, Fr.] Complete fum; whole quan¬ 
tity. 

To'tally. adv. [from total.] Wholly; fully; comple^ty- 
The found interpreters expound this image of God, or na 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or moftly defaced, t e 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacon's holy / or. 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along Vit¬ 
us into the next, where it will be perfedled: but faim an 
hope fhall then totally fail; the one being changed into * 
the other into enjoyment. Atterbwy s oernion 

T’o'ther, contra<fted for the other. . 

To Totter, v. n. [ tateren, to flagger, Dutch.] . 1 ° 1 
fo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tott'ring ftate ? 

.—It is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; . 

And I believe will never ftand upright. t e s pial. 
As a bowing wall fhall ye be, and as a tottering rence- 

The foes already have poffefs’d the wall, Drvden. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Tc/TTER*.’ 
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T O U 

T VTERY. \odj. [from toiler.] Shaking; unfoadjr; dnzy. 
Torr t Neither of thofe words is ufed. 

To'TTY. ) 

ToT S V £ [ %t , Fr. Mg. he- 

l ' t W een the thing reached and tne thing roa D \ 

He fo li»ht was at legerdemain, n.r 

That' wha?he touch'd came noM» again. • 

£ tt*. •• -—-«* ■ br t,yt" 

toucheth the fire. 


2 . 


To come to ; to attain. 


wi 


ic. 


11. 


12. 




T O U 


I 


He that is begotten' of God keepeth 

icked one toucheth him not. •> 

Their impious folly dar d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day ; 

The god vindiftive doom’d them never more. 

Ah men unblefs’d ! to touch that natal fhore. Pope s Off 

To trv as gold with a ftone. 

3 ' 1 } When I have fuit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

attK t £? <«* 

+ ' hVaKknt'timefwas publitkly read firft the feripture, as, 
namely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God 
feme things out of the apoftles writings ; and, aftly, out o( 
the holy evangelifts fome tilings which touched the peifon of 

our lord Jefus^Chrift. , . H ° okcr ’ L V ’ 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone , ^ 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp •• Hen. VI. 
What of fweet 

Hath touch'd my fenfe, flat feems to this. Milton. 

t To move ; to ftrike mentally ; to melt. 
b I W as fenfibly touched with that kind impreffion. Congreve. 
The tender fire was touch'd with what he faid, 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 

And bid the youth advance. Addifon s Ovid. 

6. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light: 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Pope. 

7. Tocenfure; to animadvert upon. 

Do£tor Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 
for their living fo near,' that they went near to touch him for 
his life. = Hayward. 

8. To infect; to feize {lightly. 

Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer; otherwite thole 
touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon's Bat. Hift. 
0. To bite ; to wear ; to have an effeift on. 

Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, that a 
file will not touch it, as fmiths fay, when a file will not eat, 
or race it. Moxon's Mcch. Excrcife. 

To ftrike a mufical inftrument. 

They touch'd their golden harps, and piais d. 

One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. 

To influence by impulfe ; to impel forcibly. 

No decree of mine. 

To touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free will. 

To treat of perfunctorily. 

This thy laft reafoning words touch'd only. 

To Touch up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. 

What he faw was only her natural countenance touched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
To Touch, v. n. 

1. To be in a ftate of junftion fo that no fpace is between 
them. 

2. To faften on ; to take effe£f on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 

will not touch upon filver. Bacon . 

3. To Touch at. To come to without ftay. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. Adis xxvii. 3. 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru ; 

With gold there our veffel we’ll ftore. Cowley. 

Civil law and hiftory are ftudies which a gentleman fhould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke . 

A fifhmonger lately touched at Hammerfmith. Spectator. 

4. To Touch on. To mention flightly. 

The (hewing by what fteps knowledge comes into our 

minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 

It is an ufe no-body has dwelt upon ; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addifon. 
5 - To Touch on or upon. To go for a very fhort time. 

He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot's Def of the World. 

Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coaft, 

Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night. Dryden. 

I made a little vnvacre round the lake, and tnurh />/1 nvi tliA 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


6 To Touch on or upon. To mention flightly. 

It is impoffible to make obfervations m art or feiertce whi 
have not been touched urn by others. Adihjon s SpeClator. 

TnnrH n. /. Tfrom the verb.] , 

1. Reach of any thing fo that there is no fpace between the 

things reaching and reached. 

2. The fenfe of feeling. 

O dear fon Edgar', 

Mio-ht I but live to fee thee in my touch. 

I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shahfp. Kmg Le«r. 

The fpiritof wine, or chemical oils, winch "e fo hot m 
operation, are to the firft touch cold. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

By touch the firft pure qualities we learn. 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moift and dry ; 

By touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do difeern ; 

Bv touch, fweet pleafure, and fliarp pam we try. Davies. 

' The fpiders touch how exquifitely line ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over che whole body. Locke. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of fh™3 
eino- come over her body, like the twinkling o» t e aire ‘ u 

among the fixed ftars. nuP 9 

The time was once when thou unurg d wou d it vow. 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 
Uniefs I touch’d. _ Shakefpeare. 

With ofoe virtuous touch 

Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. Milton. 

4. Examination as by a ftone. 

To-morrow, good fir .Michel), is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muft bide the touch. Shakefpeare's Henry 1 \ . 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakefpeare. 

Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely deviled, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the touch, fubferibe 
that he did acknowledge his offences. Hayward . 

5. Teft; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather refpe£led their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble touch! when I am forth, 

Bid me farewel, 2nd fmile. Shakefpeare. 

7. [Touche, Fr.] Single aft of a pencil upon the pi&ure. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has only a relation given him, without the nice touches which 


make the graces of the pi£ture 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your delign. Dryden. 

8. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was devis’d ; 

Of many faces, eyes and hearts. 

To have the touches deareft priz’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much. 

The very fame in ev’ry little touch. 

9. Acl of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 

Here let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft ftilnels and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. 

10. Power of exciting the affe&ions. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches. 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage. 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 

11. Something of paffion or affe&ion. 

He which without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 
the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both make inter- 
rceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over all men, 
with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 

He loves us not: 

He wants the natural touch. Shakefpeare. 

12 . Particular relation; fenfible relation. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon's Ejj'ays. 

13. [ Touche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Another fmart touch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, he 
on a fudden into a vein of poetry. 

Though its error may be fuch. 

As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 


all 


breaks out 
Addifon. 
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T O U 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houfe for fools and mad j 
To {hew by one fatyrick touchy 

No nation wanted it fo much. Swift . 

14. Animadverfion; cenfure. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Charles . 

Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Milton. 

15. ExacSl performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tujfer. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ll much. 

But art not able to keep touch. Hudibras , p. i. 

I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, and with 
my own ufual frugality in thefe kind of collations. More. 

He was not to expedl that fo perfidious a creature fhould 
keep touch with him. L'EJlrange. 

16. A fmall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition. 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakefpeare. 
This coming Hill nearer to an afpiration, a touch of it 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun¬ 
ciation of the Wellh and Irifh. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

17. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your mailer knows their difpofltion very well ; 
a fmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 

18. A cant word for a flight effay. 

Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 

To'uchable. adj. [from touch.'] Tangible; that may be 
touched. 

To'uch-hole. n.f. [touch and hole.] The hole through which 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-holey and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hifl . 

To'uchiness. n.f [from touching.] Peevilhnefs; irafeibility. 
My friends relented it as a motion not guided with fuch 
diferetion as the touchinefs of thofc times required. K. Charles. 

Tc/uching. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.] With refpect, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to difcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apollles times it did. Hooker , b. iii. 

Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety mull fo tender. 

Whole ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the fame Hate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in re¬ 
fpecl of beauty. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 

Socrates chofe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 

Torching, adj. [from touch.] Pathetick ; affedling; moving. 

To uchingly, adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; in 
a pathetick manner. 

This lall fable Ihows how touchingly the poet argues in 
love affairs; Garth. 

Touchmenot. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 

To'uchstone. n. f. [touch and jlone% pierre cle touche , Fr.] 

j. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the touchjlone. 


and men with gold. 


Bacon's Apophth. 


If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch- 
flone faulty, and the llandard uncertain. Collier . 

2. Any tell or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of fuch fufficiency, that we Ihould ufe 
it as a touchjlonc to try the orders of the church ? Hooker. 

The work, the touchjlone of the nature, is ; 

And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ferves for the touchjlone of common honefly. L'EJl. 

Time is the furelljudge of truth: I am not vain enough 
to think I have left no faults in this, which thwit touchjlone 
will not difeover. Dry dens Spanifj Fryar. 

To'uchwood. n.f. [touch and wood.] Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire llruck from the flint. 

A race of refolute llout trees they are, fo abounding with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
touchwood. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
bell; fpunk, or touchwood prepared might make it ruflet. Br . 

To'uchy. W;. [from touch.] Peevilh; irritable; irafcible; 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubjedl with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo touchy , and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
mull be fome miftake in this. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of J. Bull. 


T O W HI 

TOUGH, adj. [toh, Saxon.] 

1. Yielding without fra&ure ; not brittle. 

Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are to,,,!, Ujf 
fragile. p not 

2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. J J ^ at ' Hjl. 

The bow he drew, 

And almofl join’d the horns of the tough euo-h n 
Fate with nature’s law would llrive, & * u lbn. 
To Ihew plain-dealing once an age may thrive- 
And when fo tough a frame fhe could not bend * 

Exceeded her commiflion to befriend. * n 

3. Not eafily injured or broken. n, yden. 

O fides you are too tough! 

Will you yet hold ? o, , 

A body made of brafs the crone demands a AP ea ™> 
For her lov’d nurfling, {Irung with nerves of wire 
Tough to the lad, and with no toil to tire. rj 7 

4. Vifcous; clammy; ropy. r A'ti. 

1 o I o'ughen. v. n. [from tough.] To grow touHi. 

Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to coof 
toughen, elfe they will break to powder. Mortar's til 
Toughness. n.J. [from tough.] J 

1. Not brittlenefs ; flexibility. 0 

To make an induration with toufanefs, and lefs fra^ilitv 
decoct bodies in water for three days ; but they mult ffifuch 
into which the water will not enter. Baton's Nat. Hi it 
A well-temper’d fword is bent at will, ' J ' 

But keeps the native toughnefs of the Heel. Dryden 

2 . Vifcofity; tenacity; clamminefs; glutinoufnefs. 

In the firll llage the vifcofity or toughnefs of the fluids fhould 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Firmnefs againlf injury. 

I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdur- 
able toughnefs. Shalck. Othdh 

rOUPE'T. n.f. [Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock of hair. 

Remember fecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles Swift 
TOUR. n.f. [t our , French.] 

1. Ramble; roving journey. 

I made the tour of all the king’s palaces. Aditfon. 

Were it permitted, he’d make"the tour of the whole fvftem 
of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. Turn ; revolution. In both thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englilh. 

Firft Ptolemy his lcheme coelelfial wrought. 

And of machines a wild provifion brought; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares. 

Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 

In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 

To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackmon, 

3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 

The bird of Jove Hoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. Milton « 

Tournament. 1 r r, , , 

T , \ n ' J- [tournamentum, low Lat.J 

1 U U iC il I • j 

1. Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 

They might under the pretence 
Of tilts and tournaments, 

Provide them horfe and armour for defence. Daniel. 
For julfs, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them are 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofejuffs, tiltings, and tournaments , fo 
much in ufe in thefe parts. Temple's Mifcel. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, 1 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize, r 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden .) 

The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feall were feen. Dryden ■ 

2. Milton ufes it fimply for encounter ; Ihock of battle. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join ! 

Where cattle paflur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcafles, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. Milton . 

To Tourney, v. n. [from the noun.] To tilt in the lifts. 

An elfin born of noble Hate, 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. F. 
TC/URNIgUET. n.f [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa¬ 
tions, ftraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 

If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the tourniquet , 
and the elFufion of blood will diredl you to it. < Jiarp. 
To Touse. v. a. [probably of the fame original with taw, 
teize, tofe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
toufer or towzer, the name of a maftifF. 

As a bear whom angry curs have touz'd, 

Having off lhak’d them and efcap’d their hands. 

Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
Treads down and overthrows. ^ 

Take him hence; to th’ rack with him: we ^ 

Joint by joint, but we will know his purpofe. Sva ejp^ 

To towze fuch things as flutter Swift. 

To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. f* 

Tow. n.f [top, Saxon.] Flax or hemp’ beaten an c0 
into a filamentous fubftance. 


Nu?n. xxiv. 1. 
Milton. 


2 . 

3 - 


as 


T O W 

fitu twilled round the handle of an inftrument makeiwt 

t'toW b v « d [reon, teohan, Saxon, to lead ■ togben, old 
T °n!tcin To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 
Thou kncw’ft too well 
Mv heart was to thy rudder ty d by th ft ring, 

And thou foould’ft Uw me after. Shat. Ant. md Ckofotra- 
The feamen towed, and I ftoved, till we arrived. Snnft. 

Towa'rd. 1 p t (--copajib, Saxon.] 

Towa'rds. y 
T In a dire&ion to. 

l " r et his face toward the wildernefs. 

H The currents drive, 

TovSrds the retreating fea, their furious tide 
Near t o ; as, the danger now comes toiuards him. 

With refpedl to ; touching ; regarding. 

Wc brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 

love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney, b.u. 4 
Repent you not, 

As that the fin hath brought you to this lhame. 

Which forrow’s always tow'rds ourfelves, not heav n . 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

His heart relented towards her. Milton. 

By our law, no good is to be left undone toward* all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South s Sermons. 

4 This was the firft alarm England received towards any 
trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many yeare the moll un¬ 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon, b. 11. 

e. Nearly; little lefs than. 

l an i towards nine years older fince I left you. Swift. 

Toward. 7 adv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Towards. 5 be adverb or adjedlive.] Neai ; at hand ; in a 
Hate of preparation. 

What might be toward that this fweaty halte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. Shakefp. 
Towa'rd. adj. Ready to do or learn ; not froward. 
To'wardliness. n.f. [from to.ivardly.] Docility; compli¬ 
ance ; readinefs to do or to learn. 

The beauty and towardlincfs of thefe children moved her 
brethren to envy. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

To'wardly. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn ; do¬ 
cile ; compliant with duty. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as afiiftants or attendants. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To'wardness. n.f [from toward.] Docility. 

Parents will not throw away the towardnefs of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeftion, the labour of 
which is encreafcd, and the rewards are vanifhed. South. 
To'wel. n. f. [touaille, French ; touaglio, Italian.] A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 

His arm nnift be kept up with a napkin or towel. Wifeman. 

Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply. 

And having walh’d, with ftlken towels dry. Dryden's /.Bn . 
To'wer. n.f [top, Saxon; tour , Fr. tone, Italian; turns, 
Latin.] 

1. A high building; a building railed above the main edifice. 

Let us build us a city and a tower, whofe top may reach 


2 . 


Gen. 


xi. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 

Spenfcr, 

Shakefp. 

Milton. 
Dryden. 


a re- 


Pope. 


Pope. 


TOY 

With his tow'ry grandeur fwell their Hate. Thomfon. 
Town. n.f. [tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from tman, Saxon,- 

fhuU] 

1. Any walled colledlion of houfes. 

She let them down by a cord; for her houle was upon the 

town wall.. f°J’ I 5 - 

Any collection of houfes larger than a village. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had asdiqye tbe town 
crier had fpoke the lines. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Into whatfoever city or town ye enter, enquire who in it is 
worthy, and there abide r Mat. x. 1 r. 

Before him towns and rural works between. Milton. 
My friend this infult lees, 

And flies from towns to woods. Broome. 

In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a 
gular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bilhop. 

The court end of London. 

A virgin whom her mother’s care 
Drags from the town to whoiefome country air. 

5. The people who live in the capital. 

Fie all at once let down. 

Stuns with his giddy larum half the town. 

6. It is ufed by the inhabitants of every town or city: as we 
fay, a new family is come to town. 

There is fome new drefs. or new diverfion juft come to 
town. Law. 

To'wnclerk. n.f. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufmefs of a place. 

The townclerk appeafed the people. -^ 7 jxix. 35. 

Townho'use. n.J'. [town and houfe.] The hall where publick 
bulinefs is tranfacled. 

A townhoufe built at one end will front the church that 
Hands at the other. Addijon on Italy. 

To'wnship. n.f [town and fhip.] The corporation of a town ; 
the diftriCl belonging to a town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole tovjnfhip. Shakefp. 
They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected townfhips , 
and made provifion for their pofterity. Raleigh. 

Townsman, n.f [town and man.] 

1. An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the townjmen on proceflion, 

Before your highnefs to prefent the man. 

In the time of king Henry the fixth, in 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft 
of Kilkenny were flain. Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the townfmen , was given up to them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T’ admit the townfmen at their firft appearance. Dryden. 
One of the fame town. 


Shakefpeare. 
a fight between 

w 

all the town'men 


2 . 


unto heaven. 

2. A fortrefs ; a citadel. 

3. A high head-drefs. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. 

4. High flight; elevation. 

To To'wer. v. n. To foar; to fly or rife high. 

On th’ other fide an high rock tow'red Hill. 

No marvel 

My lord proteclor’s hawks do tower fo well. 

Circular bale of rifing folds that tower'd 
Fold above fold a furging maze. 

Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaft. 

The crooked plough, the flhare, the tow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight; 

Thefe all mull be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg. 

All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not one jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or refledlion have offered for 
the contemplation of the mind. Locke. 

Tg'wer-mustard. n.f [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of th 0 tower-mujlard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, fmooth pod, 
growing for the moll part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many fmooth feeds. Miller. 
To'wered. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 
Might Ihe the wile Latona be, 

, Or the tow'red Cybele. Milton's Arcades . 

i o wery. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or guarded with towers. 
Here naked rocks, and empty walles were feen. 

There tow'ry cities and the forefts green. Pope. 

Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem rife f ^ " 
Exalt thy tow'ry bead, and lift thy eyes ! Popes Mefftah. 


2 . 


To'wntalk. n.f. [town and talk. ] Common prattle of a 
place. 

If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it lhall be towntalk. 

L'EJlrange. 

To'xical. adj. [ toxicum, Lat.] Poifonous; containing poifon. 
Toy. n. f. [ toyen , tooghen, to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch.] 

I. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sidn. 

They exchange for knives, glafles and fuch toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 

Becaufe of old 

Thou thyfelf doatd’il on womankind, admiring 
Their lhape, their colour, and attra&ive grace : 

None are, thou think’ll, but taken with luch toys. Milton. 
O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become. 

That men Ihould leave thee for that toy a woman. Dryden . 
A plaything ; a bauble. 

1 o dally thus with death is no fit toy. 

Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own fweet boy. 

■vx n r Fairy ff ie en, b. i. 

What a profufion of v/ealth laid out in coaches, trappings 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifan 

In Delia’s hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor could that labled dart more furely wound. Poise 
Matter of no importance. * 

5 Tis a cockle or a walnut Ihell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick,, ^a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare . 

rollv; trifling practice ; fifty opinion. 

I he things which fo long experience of all acres hath con- 

^ ri ? C ir and 1 ? ade P rofitabIe > let us not prefume°to condemn 
as lollies and .toys, becaufe wc foraetime know not the caule 
and reafon of them. rr / , . 

Play; fport; amorous dalliance. °o'cr, . iv. 

Ye Ions of Venus, play your fports at will • 

F or greedy pleafure, carelels of your toys 

T So fofo hi Up °yV P aradife of joys- 'spenfer’i Etithal. 
bo laid he, and forbore not glance or toy 

Of amorous mtent. Milton. 

6 . Odd 
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6 - Odd ftory ; filly tale. 

I never may believe 

Thefc antick fables, nor thefe fairy toys. Shakefpeare. 

7. Frolick ; humour ; odd fancy. 

Shall that which hath always received this conftrudtion, be 
now difguifed with a toy of novelty. Hooker , b. v. 

The very place puts toys of defperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain, 

T hat looks fo many fathoms to the fea. 

And hears it roar beneath. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.J To trifle ; to dally amour- 
oufly; to play. 

To'yish. adj. [from toy.] Trifling; wanton. 

To'yishness. n.f. [from toyijh.] Nugacity; wantonnefs. 
Your fociety will difcredit that toyifhnefs of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanvi lie's Seep/. 

To'yshop. n. J. [toy and /loop.] A fliop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick 
together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toyjhop. Add. 

With varying vanities from every part. 

They fhift the moving toyjhop of their heart. Pope. 

To Toze. v. a. [See Towse and Tease.] To pull by vio¬ 
lence or impetuofity. 

T hink’ft thou, for that I infinuate, or tozc from thee thy 
bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Shakefpeare. 

Trace. n. f. [trace, Fr. traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left by any thing pafling ; footfteps. 

Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew. 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 

2 . Remain ; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beaffs among them, without any traces of orders, 
laws, or religion. Temple. 

There are not the leaf! traces of it to be met, the greateft 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, and 
let up to the conqueror. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

The fhady empire fhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. 

3. [From tiroffer, French; tiraj/cs , traces.] Harnefs for beafts 
of draught. 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinner’s legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grafhoppers; 

The traces , of the fmalleft fpider’s web. Shakefpeare. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 

While lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 

I11 their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope: 

Twelve young mules, 

New to the plough, unpraftis’d in the trace. Pope's Odyf. 

To Trace, w. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare , Italian.] 

j. To follow by the footfteps, or remaining marks. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents. Milton. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory 4 and every one of thefe people have a tale to tell 
concerning the reftauration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 
or comment, critick, or flo.uriih upon them. Temple. 

To this hafte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu¬ 
ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 

2 . To follow with exactnefs. 

That fervile path thou nobly doft decline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 

3. To mark out. 

He allows the foul power to trace images on the brain, and 


Locke. 

Swift. 


Fa. 

Shakefpeare. 


plot of 
Howel. 


perceive them. 

His pen can trace out a true quotation. 

4. To walk over. 

Men as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 

We do trace this alley up and down. 

Tracer, n.f. [from trace.] One that traces. 

Ambafladors fhould not be held the tracers of 
fuch malice. 

Track, n.f. { trac, old French ; traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 

Following the track of Satan. Milton 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around, 

The hoftile fpear yet flicking in his wound, 

With tracks of blood inferib’d the dufty ground. Dryden 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find 
any tracks or footfteps of wifdom in its conftitution. Bentley. 

2. A road ; a beaten path. 

With track oblique fidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the fame track perfue, 

And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's Mn. 

To Track, v.a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot¬ 
fteps or marks left in the way. 

As fhepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s fhade 

Hath tracked forth fome favage beaft’s treade. Fa. Quem* 
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He was not only a profefTed imitator of Horace k * 

iiTtheir fc 7 “ *" °' herS ; y ° U HI him 

T iXr adj - [ftom<ra ^ umrocUe ^ 

Loft in iracklefs fields of fhining day, 

Unable to difeern the way, 

Which NafTau’s virtue only cou’d explore n ■ 

TRACT, n.f. tralius , Lat.] P ‘ Pncr • 

1. Any kind of extended fubftance. 

2. A region ; a quantity of land. 

Only there are fome trails which, by high mountains, are 
barred from air and frefh wind. Rai£l 

Heav n hides nothing from thy view, ^ 

Nor the deep trait of hell. j^u 

_ Monte Circeio, by Homer called infula jEea, is "a "Zl 
high mountain joined to the main land bv a narrow tract ni* 
earth. . ' Ad fV 

3. Continuity ; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length 

The myrtle flourifheth ftill ; and wonderful it is that for 
fo long a trait of time fhe fhould ftill continue frefh. Howel 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, 

Improv’d by trait or time, and wing’d afeend 
Ethereal as we. Milton 

As in trait of fpeech a dubious word is eafdy known by 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fo may a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity by fome more evident 
word difeerned by his eye, know the fenfe. Holder. 

4. Courfe; manner of procefs ; unlefs it means, in this place, 
rather, difeourfe; explanation. 

The trait of every thing 
Would, by a good difeourfer, lofe fome life 
Which action’s fell was tongue to. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

5. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for track. 

The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright tiali of his fiery car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

6. [ Traliatus , Lat.] A treatife ; a fmall book. 

"1 he church clergy at that time writ the beft colleftion of 
trails againft popery that ever appeared. Swift. 

T Ra'ctable, adj. [ trallabilis , Lat. traitable, Fr.] 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious; practicable; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe afreCtions growing from the very 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the feripture much 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewife hath, wlren- 
foever it falleth on them that are traitable , the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Hooker , b. v. 

Noble Ajax, you are as ftrong, as valiant, as wife, no 
lefs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tractable. 

Shakefp. Tralias and Creffida. 

Traitable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

If thou doft find him traitable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all cur reafons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo thole who 
yield themfelves traitable to good motions, will find the fpirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotfons Sermons. 

If a ftriCt hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be traitable , and quietly lubmit to it. 

Locke on Education 

2 . Palpable ; fuch as may be handled. 

The other meafures are of continued quantity vifible, and 
for the moft part traitable ; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time. 

Tr a'ct able ness. n.f. [from traitable.'] The Hate of being 
tradable ; compliance ; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objeded, that whatfoever I fanfy of childrens 
trallahlenefs, yet many will never apply. Locke. 

Tra'ctate. n.f [traliatus, Latin.] A treatife; a tract; a 
fmall book. 

Though philofophical traltates make enumeration of au¬ 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown. 

We need no other evidence than Glanville’s tractate. Hoe. 

Tra'ction. n.f [from tr alius, Lat.] The aCl ot drawing, 
the ftate of being drawn. % ,. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, 0 
lows the traliion of the mufcle, and is drawn inwaids to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion a^ 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Holer. 

Tra'ctile. n f [ tralius , Lat.] Capable to be drawn out 0 
extended in length; duCtile. # , 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers ; fragile, toug , 
flexible, inflexible; traliile , or to be drawn forth i I *J en S ’ 
intraflile. Bacmt Nat. Hift. N-. 339 - 

TR.ACTi'LiTi’, adj. [from tradi/e.] The quality ot being “» 

,ye * Silver, 




Shakefpeare. 
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c-j a whofe duality and traSHUty are miich mferiour to 
, of’oold, was drawn out to (o (lender a wire, that 
fingk grain amounted to ^enty-feven feet. Derban, 

of goods for other goods; 

“ Whofocvei commands the fea, commands the trade ; who¬ 
ever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
Lhes of the world, and confequently the world itfelf. Fat. 

Trade increafes in one place and decays in another. Temple: 
Occupation ; particular employment whether manual 01 
mercantile; diftinguifhed from the liberal arts or learned pro- 

^ Anpoint to every one that is not able to live of his 
freehold a certain trade of life; the which trade he fhall be 

' bound to follow. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

How dizzy ! half way down 

Hancrs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shakefp. 

1 I’ll mountebank their loves, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

Fear and piety, 

InftruCtion, manners, myfteries, and trades. 

Decline to your confounding contraries. 

The rude Equipoise 
Hunting their fport, and plund ring was their trade. Dryd. 

Jfjght under him ; there’s plunder to be had ; ^ 

A captain is a very gainful trade. Dryden s Juv. 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death, that deal in fteel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied himfelf in his youth to a 
gainful trade ; his father, judging him fit for a belter em¬ 
ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
the fon was obftinate in purfuing fo profitable a trade, a fort 
of merchandife cf wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

q. Inflruments of any occupation. 

The fhepherd bears 

His ho.ufe. 4 md houfhold gods, his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. Any employment not manual; habitual exercife. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

To Trade, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Lukex ix. 15. 

Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, where nations 
warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Maximinus tfaded with the Goths in the produCl of his 
eftate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 

2. To aCt merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp Macbeth. 

3. Having a trading wind. 

They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole. Milton . 

To Trade, v. a. To fell or exchange in commerce. 

They were thy merchants : they traded the perfons of 
men and veflels of brafs in thy market. Ezck. xxvii. 13. 

Trade-wind. n.f. [trade and wind. ] The monfoon ; the 
periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go. 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 

A conflant tracle-wind will fecurely blow. 

And gently lay us on the fpicey Ihore. Dryden. 

His were the projeCts of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 

Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, with¬ 
out which life would be both fhort and grievous. Cheyne. 

Tra'ded. adj. [from trade.] Verfed; pradtifed. 

Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he long traded in it makes it feem 

Like rivers of remorfe and innocence* Shakefpeare. 

Eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of will and judgment. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula. 

Tra'der. n.f [from trade.] 

One engaged in merchandife or commerce. 

dilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purfes. Shakefp-. Henry IV. 

Now the victory’s won, 

V e return to our lafles like fortunate traders, 

Triumphant with fpoils. Dryden. 

. Many traders will ncceffitate merchants t6 trade for lefs 
pront, and confequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 

I hat day traders fum up the accounts of the week. Swift. 
• Une long uled in the methods of money getting ; a pradti- 

^ trades SF ° LK * and / tf &] People employed in 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would foon <?ct all 
tte money of the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 
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Tradesman, n. f. [trade and man.] A fhopkeeper. A mer¬ 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman ; ana t t leeiru 
diftinguilhed in Shakefpeare from a man that labours with his 

hands. _ . , . . r • • 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no traaefmen s matteis. 

J Shakefpeare* 

They rather had beheld 
Diflentioiis numbers peft’ring ftreets ; than fee 
Our tradefmen fmging in their ftiops, and going _ . 
About their functions. Shakefp. Csricianus* 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as fome few merchants 
and tradefmen , under colour of furnifiiing the colony with ne- 
ceflaries, may not grind them. _ Bacon. 

Tradefmen might conjecture what doings they were like to 
have in their refpective dealings. Graunt. 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradefman, but order¬ 
ed fome filk to be meafured out to his partner’s friends : now 
I give up my fliop. # Prior. 

From a plain tradefman with a fliop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Aibuth. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Domefticks in a gentleman’s family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary tradefmen. Swift. 

Boaftfift and rough, your firft fon is a fquire; 

The next a tradefman, meek and much a liar. Popes Ep. 

TraTeful. adj. [trade and full.] Commercial; bufy in traf¬ 
fick. 

Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do feek moft precious things to make your gain. 

And both the Indies of their treafure fpoil, 

What needeth you to feek fo far in vain. Spenfer . 

Tradition, n.f [tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt or praCtife of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth without written memorials ; communication from age 
to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that fo we be¬ 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predeceiibrs, and they from 

Hooker , b. iii. 


Milton „ 


theirs, have fo received. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age 

.They the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in thofe written records pure. 

Our old folemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rife ; 

But lav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope's Statius . 

Traditional, adj. [from tradition.] 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defeending by oral communication; 
tranfmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
feripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Till&tfon. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the lame traditional floth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift. 

2 . Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not ufed, nor proper. 

God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanCtuaiy ! 

--You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Traditionally, adv. [from traditional.] 

1. By tranfmiffion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this doCtrine is tradi¬ 
tionally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
Afia. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 

It crolfeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Tr adi'tionary. adj. [from tradition.] Delivered by tradi¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe the fame traditionary ftrain 
Of rigid manners in the houfe remain, 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary fenfe of texts of feripture. Tillotfon. 

1 he fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addifon on the Ch> iftian Religion 

1 Ra'ditive. adj. [traditive, Fr. from trado l Latin.] Tranf¬ 
mitted or tranlmiffible from age to age. 

Suppofe we on things traditive divide. 

And both appeal to feripture to decide. Dryd. Hi and Pant 

To Tradu'ce. v.a. [traduco, Lat. traduire , Fr.] 

1. Tocenfure; to condemn; to reprefent as blameable • to 
calumniate ; to decry. 

. T he belt ftratagem that Satan hath; who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more fliaken than by the publick 
cevout prayers of God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo flack 
the force of ad mens devotion towards them. Hooker , b. v. 

26 S Thole 
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Thofe particular ceremonies which they pretend to be To 
fcandalous, we fhall more thoroughly lift, when other things 
aifo traduced u\ the publick duties of the church are, toge¬ 
ther with thefe, to be touched. Hooker b.%. 

hilft calumny has fuch potent abetters, we are not to 
' ei t its g o th : as long as men are malicious and de¬ 
fining they will be traducing. Gov. of the Tongue. 

From that preface he took his hint; though he had "the 
bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but inftead of it 
to traduce me in libel. Dryden’s Fab. 

2 . Fo ptopagate; to encreafe by deriving one from another, 

^ None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 

I hat fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 

Between whofe natures no proportion is, 

VV hen root and branch in nature ftill agree. Davies. 

From thefe only the race o( perfedt animals were propa¬ 
gated and traduced over the earth. Hale. 

Some believe the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately creat¬ 
ed or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages. Glanville’s Scepf. 

JTradu'cement. n. f [from traduce.] Cenfure; obloquy. 

Rome muff know 

The value of her own : ’twere a concealment 
Worfe than a theft, no lefs than a traduciment , 

To hide your doings. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Tradu'cer. n.f. [[from traduce.’] A falfe cenfurer; a calum¬ 
niator. 

Tradu'cible. adj. [from traduce.'] Such as may be derived. 
Though oral tradition might be a competent difeoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom¬ 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi¬ 
nal laws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there¬ 
fore not orally traducible to fo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 
Tradu'ction. n.f. [from traduce.] 

1. Derivation from one of the fame kind; propagation. 

The patrons of traduttion accufe their adverfaries of af¬ 
fronting the attributes of God ; and the aflerters of creation 
impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville, 
If by traduftion came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 
A foul fo charming from a flock fo good ; 

'l hy father was transfus’d into thy blood. Drydcn. 

2 . Tradition ; tranfmiffion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and traduction of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. Hale. 

3. Conveyance. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 
and no paffage known by land, the traduction of brutes could 
only be by (hipping: though this was a method ufed for the 
traduClion of ufeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould have fo much care ufed 
for their tranfportation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Tranfition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 

Tra'ffick. n.f. [ trafique , Fr. traffico , Italian.] 

1. Commerce; merchandifing ; large trade ; exchange of com¬ 
modities. 

Trajfck’s thy god. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My father 

A merchant of great traffick through the world. Sbakefp. 
As the firft of thefe was. for his great wifdom, fliled the 
Fnglifli Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the traffick of his people. 

Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 41. 

2. Commodities; fubjeeft of traffick. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel 

From Biilingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gay. 

To Tra'ffick. v.n. [trafiquer, Fr. trafficare , Italian.] 

1. To praclife commerce ; to merchandiie; to exchange com¬ 
modities. 

They firft plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- 
felves for things to traffick withal. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

How haft thou dar’d to think fo vilely of me, 

That I would condefcend to thy mean arts. 

And traffick with thee for a prince’s ruin ? Roive. 

Trafficker, n.f. [ trafqucw , Fr. from traffick.] Trader; 
merchant. 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers 

'That curtfy to them. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers, 
that they have moft of the Englilh trade in their hands. Add. 
Tra'GACAKTH. n.f [ tragacantba , Lat.] A fort of gum to 
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which this name lias been given, beesufo ;► 
the incfton of the root or trunk of a plant fo dlic? r 
Tragedian *./ [from tragedy • t raga! d us , 

1. A writer of tragedy. 3 

Many of the poets themfelves had muffi n u 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him tTu Coh ' 
thing corpoteal; as in thefe verfes out of th* ■ an y 
Had. ° r thc anci <-nt tragi 

2 . An aeftor of tragedy; ^ l ^ ln ifeeu 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian • 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ft raw ’ 

Intending deep fufpicion. 17, » ,• 

To well-lung’d tragedian’s rage ^ Hli 

They recommend their labours of the 
TRAGEDY, n.f. [tragabU, Fr. ^ 

i. A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious adtion J 
r Thoufands more, that yet fufped no peril 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedv ’ e/, r 
All our mgedie, are of kings and princes; butfountT 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chorus, 5 or „ fin 
up the Icenes, to dance, or to be derided. hl1 

Imitate the fitter of painting, tragedy, which empti 
whole forces of her art in the main action. tle 


An anthem to their god Dionytofwbiift the goatfeodt 
his altar to tie facnficed, was called the goat-ibn- l , 

M '- t , , , Rjmcr', Tragedies of tbg, aJi % 

1 here to her heart fad tragedy addreft J * 

The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s bread. 

2, Any mournful or dreadful event. * ei 

I (hall laugh* at this, 

That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy. Sbakefp. Rich III 

I look upon this now done in England as another acd of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. K Ch 
Tra'GICAL. / y r . T 

Tra'gick. \ adj ' l tra i uus > Lat. tragique, 5 r.J 

1. Relating to tragedy. 

The root whereof and tragical effeeft, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mournfull’ft mufe of nine 
That wont’ft the tragick ftage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Re\ eal to me. Spenfcrs Aduiopotnm, 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward; 

And the beholders of this tragick play, 

Th’ adulterer Haflings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely (mother'd in their dufky graves. Sbakefp . R. Ill, 

2. Mournful; calamitous; forrowful; dreadful. 

A dire induction I am witnefs to; 

And will to h ranee, hoping the confequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefpeare, 

I he gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea : 

And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

I hat drag the tragick melancholy night. Sbakefp, Hen. Vf. 
Why look you ftill fo ftern and tragical? Shakefpeare. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall (wallow thofe who God and juftice hate. Sandys x 
I now ir.uft change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical fkoiy and pleafes 
becaufe it is a copy of nature. JddijOn. 

Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
With every circumftance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 

TRa'gically. adv. [from tragical.] 

1. I11 a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Juvenal’s genius was (harp and eager; arid as his provo¬ 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Drydcn. 

2. Mournfully; forrowfully; calamf?oufly. 

Tra'gicalness. n. f. [from tragical.] Mournfulnefs; cala- 

mitoufnefs. 

Like bold Phal'tons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragiealnefs of the event as in the info- 
lence of the undertaking. Decay of Piety- 

Tragico'medv. n.f [tragicomedies Fr. from tragedy and co¬ 
medy.] A drama compounded of merry and ferious events. 

On the world’s ftage, when our applaufe grows high. 
For adding here life’s tragi-comedy. 

The lookers-on will fay we add not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former feenes excel. Denham . 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the people. Dryaen. 

We have often had tragi-comedies upon the Englilh theatre 
with fuccefs : but in that fort of compofition the tragedy an 
comedy are in diftindd feenes. . 

Tragico'mical. adj. [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and comica .J 

1. Relating to tragi-comedy. _ r _ 

The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in interwea\ 
ing the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that they cannot 
dittinguilhecl. fThat «■ 

2. Confiding of a mixture of mirth with forrow. 


Tragi- 
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tRAGico'MicALLT. adv. [from tragicomical] In a tragicomi- 
Ca ' TTniy Piridarick parents matter'd not, 

x.ntv'VirrSs. wo » 

tH Th'e difputes of thofe affiiniing confidents, that think fo 
,. , r f P he : r attainments, are like the controverfy of tho.e 

("=„; » dell who having never feen but the fliadow ot an 
'fk AjecU eagerly contended, whether -its neighing pro- 
1 1 f'nm it-c Tnnearino- mane or tail. Glanville s ^upj • 
“inhere are different kinds of aether, they have a different 
, c raritv* by which it becomes fo fit a medium, for 

tmetlmo the liaht of all cceleftial bodies. Crew's Cojm. b. i. 

{ foe fun’s light be trallied through three or more crols 
•Tm<; fucceffivelv, thofe rays which in the firft prilm are re- 
fraaed more than others, are in all the following pnlms re- 
frlaed more than others in the fame proportion. Teuton. 
Trate'ct. n.f [tva jet i Fr. trdjefius, Latin.] Afeiry; a 

1 nall'age for a water-carriage. 

1 \Vhat notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring to the trajett, to the common ferry. 

Which trades to Venice. Sbakefp, Merchant of Venice. 

TraJe'ctiok. n. f [trajcFtio, Lat.] 

■j The aft of darting through. . 

Later aftroncmers have obferved the free motion of (uch 
comets as have, by a trajeFuon through the aether, wandered 
through the cceleftial or interftellar part of the univerfe. Boyle. 

The trajeRions of fuch an object mere (harply pierce the 
martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru¬ 
cified body of Peter. Browns Vulgar Err. b. vn. 

To Trail, v. a. [trailler , Fr.] 

1. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the ground. 

Beat tlypu the drum, that it fpeak mournfully 
Trail your fteel pikes. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Faintly he daggered through the biffing throng, 

And hung his head, and trail’d his legs along. Dryden . 

3. To draw after in a long floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal circle on his head. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe. 

And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe ? Pope. 

A. [ Treglen , Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 

Becaufe they (hall not trail me through their ftreets 
Like a wild bead, I am content to go. Miltons Agonijles . 

Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail; 

Or harnefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
Take journies in it like- a chaife ; 

Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 

Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. , Swift. 

To Trail, v. n. To be drawn out in length. 

When his brother law the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour fteepe, 

For very felnefs loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy fjhi. b. ii. 

Since the flames purfu’d the trailing fmoke, 

He knew his boon was granted. Dryden’s Knight's Talc. 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to move, 

And trailing vanilh’d in th’ Idean grove. 

It fwept a path in heav’n, and (bone a guide, 

Then in a (learning ftench of fulphur dy’d. Dryden’s Mn. 
Trail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued ; track fol¬ 
lowed by the hunter. 

See but the iflue of my jealoufy : if I cry out thus upon 
no trail, never truft me when I open again. Shakefpeare . 

Plow chearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Shakefpeare . 

I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that I have found 
The very caufe of Hamlet’s lunacy. Sbakefp . Hamlei. 

2. Any thing drawn to length. 

From thence the fuming trail becan to fpread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryclcn’s JEn. 

When light’ning (hotits in glitt’ring trails along; 

It (hines, ’tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 

But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rowe’s Royal Convert . 

3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulations. 

And round about her work (he did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs, 

Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer’s Muiopotmosi 
A fudden ftar it (hot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair.- Po*c 

ToT rain. v. a. [ trainer, Fr.] 

1. To draw along. 

In hollow cube he train’d 

His devilifh enginry. _ _ Milton. 

2. i o draw ; to entice ; to invite. 

If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thoufand Englifh to their fide. Shakefpeare. 
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2. To draw by artifice or ftratagem. 

For that caufe I train'd thee to my houfe. ShakeffcarVe 

Qh train me not, fweet mermaid, with tay note . ^ 

To drown me in thy filler’s flood of tears. 

Sin t, Syren, to thyielf, and I will doat : _ 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there he. Shakefpeare. 
q. To draw from aft to a& by perfuafion or promife. 

J We did train him bn, 

And his corruption being ta’en from us, 

We as the fpring of ail (hall pay for ah. Sha:. H. i . 

4. To educate; to bring up : commonly with up. 

I can fpeak Englilh, 

For I was train’d up in the Englifti court. Scakefpcare. 

A moft rare fpeaker. 

To nature none more bound ; his training fuch 

That he may furrifth and inftrua great teachers. SffiffJP- 

A place for exercife arid training up of youth in the faihioti 

of the heathen. . . 2 Mac. iv 9. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade, 

■ and fo fit them for weighty aftkirs. BjjfQn. 

Spiiits train'd up in fcaft and fong. .. Milton. 

The firft Chriftians were by great hardftnps trained up for 
a ] or y TUlotfon’s Sermons . 

5. To breed, or form to any thing. . 

Abram armed his trained fervants born in Ins houfe, and 
purfued. Gen. xiv. 14. 

The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to train. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are io. Locke. 

Train, n.f. [train, Fr.] 

1. Artifice; ftratagem of enticement. 

Pie caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Fairy f^ueen, b. i. 

Their general did with due care provide, 

To fave his men from ambufh and from train. Fairfax. 
This mov’d the king, 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel’s Civil JVar. 

Swol’n with pride into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains $ 

Soft’ned with pieafure and voluptuous lire. Milton s Agon'. 
Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains l I (hall ere long 
Be well (lock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Milton , 

The pradtice begins of crafty men upon the fimple and 
good ; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while the others 
lay trains and purfue a game. Temple. 

2. The tail of a bird. 

Contracting their body, and being forced to draw in their 
fore parts to eftabli(h the hinder in the elevation of the train, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin¬ 
der grow too weak, and fuffer the train to fall. Brown. 

The bird guideth her body with her train , and the (hip is 
(leered with the rudder. Hakezuill. 

Th’ other, whofe gay train 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. Milton. 

Rivers now dream and draw their humid train. Milton * 
The train (leers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a (hip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
train, moves his body which way he pleafes. Ray. 

3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpedl! 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore fkirts. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Coftly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries ; a confecution. 

Diftindt gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ftep of its progreffion, in an eafy and or¬ 
derly train. Locke. 

If we reflect on what is obfervable in ourfelves, we (hall 
find our ideas always paffing in train , one gding and another 
coming, without intermiffion. Locke „ 

They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean¬ 
ing, all along in the train of what he faid. Locke. 

Some truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a train of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc¬ 
tions made with attention. Locke. 

What would’ft thou have me do ? confider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addifon. 
"I he author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, of 
a word (peaking, enlighten your mind, and conduct you to a 
train of happy lentiments. Watts. 

5. Procefi; method; date of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were eftablifti- 

ed ns neccfTary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with, 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Swift. 

6. A retinue; 
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A retinue ; a number of followers or attendants. 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 

*1 hat in the moft exa£f regard lupport 

The worfhips of their names. Shakeftpeare. 

Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
Perfeaions. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v . 

Thou fhould’ft be feen 
A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Faireffc of ftars, 1 aft in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. Milton's Par. Loft. 
•He comes not with a tram to move our fear. Pry den. 

1 he king’s daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphst was fporting on the plain. Addifon. 
He would put a check to the fury of war, that a ftop 
might be put to thofe fins which are oi its train. Smalrielge, 

7. An orderly company ; a proceflion. 

Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs’d with daifies on the plain ? Dryden. 

8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 

Since firft they fail’d in their defigns. 

To take in heav’11 by fpringing mines; 

And with unanfwerablc barrels 
Of gun-powder, difpute their quarrels ; 

Now take a courfe more practicable, 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. ILudibras, p. iii. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 
hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing of the mine ! 

L'Eft range's Fables. 

9* Train of artillery. Cannons accompanying an arm)'. 

With an army abundantly Supplied with a train of artillery, 
and all other provisions neceffary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon , b. ii. 

"J rainba'nds. n. ft [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band.] The militia ; the part of a community trained to mar¬ 
tial exercife. 

He direCled the trainbands of Weftminfter and Middlefex, 
which confifted of the moft fubftaritiai houfholders, to at- 
ten d* Clarendon. 

Give commilfion 

To fome bold man, whole loyalty you truft. 

And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re¬ 
treat : but before we could give the word, the trainbands, 
taking advantage of our delay, fled firft-. Addifon s Freeholder. 
Traino'il. n.ft. [train and oil .J Oil drawn by coCtion from 
the fat of the whale. 

T ra'iny. adj. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 

Here fteams afcend, 

Where the huge hogfheads Sweat with trainy oil. Gay. 
To 1 rajpse. v. a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety¬ 
mology.] To walk in a carelefs or fluttifh manner. 

Two fiip-fhod mufes traipfte along, 

In lofty madnels, meditating fong. Pope. 

Trait, n.ft. [trait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. Scarce Englifh. 
By this Angle trait Homer marks an eflential difference be¬ 
tween the Iliad and Odyffey; that in the former the people 
perifhed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own 
folly. Broome's Notes on the OdyJJ'ey. 

TRAITOR, n.ft. [traitre , Fr. traditor , Lat.] One who be¬ 
ing trufted betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhment upon traitors , to 
forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri¬ 
fied from committing treafons. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
I’ll put him thus far into the plot, that he fhould be Se¬ 
cured as a traitor ; but when I am out of reach, he {hall be 
releafed Dryden's Spanifj Fryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or Says I am one hired to 
betray my religion and Sell my country. Szvift. 

Tra'itorly. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious. 
Thefe traitorly rafcals miferies are to be Smil’d at, their 
offences being So capital. Shakeftp. Winter's Tale. 

Tra'itorous. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious; 
faithlefs. 

What news with him, that trait'rous wight? Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 

. While you ftand out upon thefe t aito ous terms. B.'Johnft. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, he 
w6uid have feverely punilhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majefty’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of his traitorous Subjects. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Traitorously, adv. [from traitorous.] In a manner Suiting 
traitors ; perfidioufly ; treacheroufly. 

Good duke Humphry traiicroufty is murther’d 
By Suffolk. Shakeftp. Henry VI. 

Thou bitter Sweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traite oujly haft betray’d ; 

And unfuSpeCted half invifibiy 

At once fled into him, and ftay’d with me. Donne. 
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place on his fubjeas a tyrannical power. °' 1 antl M 

Tra itrhss n f [from traitor .] A woman who b jt?** 

I, what I am, by what I was, o’crcome ^ 

F mtr A\ reflore “yj&wy and my charms', 

% A-P C ° nqUeft Wkh P r °larms. n,. , 

Is or did my traitrefs Wife thefe eye-lids clofe ^ 

or decent./ in death my limbs compofe. Fobe's 0 ) rr 
^ By the dire fury of a trait, efts wife, ^ OfyBfyi 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life! p., 0 

Tralati tious. adj. [from tranjlatue, Lat.l lAftAf 
not literal. J actaphorical; 

Tkalati'tiousx.y. adv. [from tralatiuous."] MefcmhnA.it 
noj.teraily ; not according to the firff imentj^ 

Language properly is that of the ton?ue di-c£ffH ^ .u 
by Speaking; written language is trqlalitioujly f 0 called & 
cauSe it is made to reprefent to the eye the file words 
are pronounced. Hokht , s ** 

any dT 4 iom TE ' * ^ ^ ^ To 

It you t> alineate from your father’s mind, 

What are you elfe but of a baftard kind ? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fan. n /W ,„ 
Tra'mmel. n.ft. [ tremail, Fr. trama, tragula , Lat.l 

1. A net in which birds or fifh are caught. J 

The trammel differeth not much°from the thane of the 
bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear and haking. Carm 

2. Any kind of net. 6 ' 

Her golden locks She roundly did upty 
In braided trammels, that no looltr hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Faiy Du. 

3. A kind ol (hackles in which horfes are taught to pace. 

. 1 g° uffingly at firft, for I was never before walked 
in trammels ; yet I ihall drudge at conftancy, till I have worn 
off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's S;anijh Fryar. 

ToTra'mmel. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch; to inter¬ 
cept. 

If th’ affaflination 

Could trammel up the confequcnce, and catch 
With its furceafe fuccefs. Shakeftp. Macbeth. 

To Trample, v. a. [t ampe , Danifti.] To tread underfoot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 

Caft not your pearls before Swine, left they trample them 
under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 

My ftrength Shall trample thee as mire. Milton. 

To Tr a'mplk. v. n. 

1. To tread in contempt. 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
own * Government oft the Tongue. 

Your country’s gods I Scorn, 

And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe. 

2 . To tread quick and loudly. 

1 hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that Shake the Solid ground. Dryden. 

7 ra'mpler. n. J. [from trample.] One that tramples. 
Tranation. n.J. [trano, Latin.] The ail: of Swimming 
over. 

TRANCE, n. ft. [ tranfte, Fr. tranjitus, Lat. It might there¬ 
fore be written tranfte.] An extafy ; a ftate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant tilings; a temporary 
abfence of tr.e Soul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in Such a trance of mufing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before the knew of any lion’s 
coming. hidney, b. i. 

Rapt with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, 

My foul was ravifht quite as in a t>ance. Spenfter's Sonnet. 
Abftraft as in a trance methought I Saw. Milton . 

Sudden he ftarts, 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomfton's Spring. 

Tra'nced. adj. [from trance.] Lying in a trance or extafy. 

His grief grew puilfant, and the firings of life 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 

And there I left him tranc'd. Shakeftp. King Roar. 

Tra'ngram. n.ft. [A cant word.] A11 odd intricately con¬ 
trived thing. i ? 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks. 
what are you going about, jumping over my mafter s hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

Tra'nnel. n.J'. A fharp pin. 

With a final 1 trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a fharp point, they mark the brick. Aloxon's Mecb.Ef • 
Tra'nquil. adj. [tranquillc, Fr. tianquillus, Latin.] 
peaceful; undifturbed. 

I had been happy 

So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content! SbakeJpeV e - 
Tranqui'llity. n.ft. [tranquillitas, Latin ; tranquidite, u J 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; freedom 10111 
perturbation. 
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Leave off, 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft. 

And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Fairy ftgi. b. 11. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero pafling from one ftage oi 
life to another with fo much tranquillity , fo eafy a tranfmon, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. P°P e * 

To Transact; v. a. [tranftaftus, Lat.] 

1 To manage ; to negotiate ; to conduct a treaty or arrairs. 

a To perform ; to do ; to carry on. 

It cannot be expe&ed they {hould mention particulars which 
were tranftadled amongft fome few of the difciples only, as 
the transfiguration and the agony. Adclifton. 

Transaction, n. ft. [ tranftaRion, Fr* from tranftaD.] Nego¬ 
tiation ; dealing between man and man ; management; af¬ 
fairs ; things managed. 

It is not the purpofe of this difeourfe to fet down the par¬ 
ticular tranftaftions of this treaty. Clarendon, b. viii. 

TraNsanimA / T idN. n.ft. [trans and anima.] Conveyance of 
the foul from one body to another. 

If the tranjanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the 
fouls of men tranlmigrating into fpecies anfwering their for¬ 
mer natures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood whofe 
fire Satan entered. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

To Transce'nd. *u. a. [tranftcendo, Latin.] 

I. To pals; to overpafs. 

It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes, as {hall tranftcend 
their limits and become tyrannical. Bacon. 

To judge herfelf, fhe muft herfelf tranftcend. 

As greater circles comprehend the lefs. Davies. 

% Tofurpafs; to outgo ; to exceed ; to excel. 

This glorious piece tranftcends what he could think ; 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Waller-. 

Thefe are they 

Deferve their greatnefs and unenvy’d ftand. 

Since what they a£t tranftcends what they command. Denh. 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 

As if Ihe cou’d not, or {he wou’d not find, V 

How much her worth tranftcended all her kind. Dryden. j 
3. To furmount; to rife above. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro¬ 
logical impreflions not tranftcending the upper region, or whe¬ 
ther to be ranked among celeftial bodies. Hovjel. 

To Transce'nd, v. n. To climb* Not in ufe. 

To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreflions, which often give diftindl accounts of proximity, 
and tranftcend from one unto another. Brown. 

TRANSCE'NDENCE. 1 r rr r , 

Transce'ndency. \ n '{' [from tfmfiend.] 

1. Excellence; unufual excellence; fuperemittencc. 

2. Exaggeration; elevatjon beyond truth. 

It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
the fecurity of a God; this would have done better in poely, 
where tranftcendcncies are more allowed. Bacon's EJftays. 

7 r ansce'ndent. adj. [tranftcendens , Lat. tranftcendant , Fr.] 
Excellent; fupremely excellent; pafling others. 

I hou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tranj'cendent worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crajhaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 
of a more excellent and tranj'cendent nature. Bijhop Sanderfon, 

If thou beeft he-.-But O ! how fal’n, how chang’d 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloath’d with tranj'cendent brightnefs, didft outfhine 
Myriads, though bright. Milton* 

Oh charming princefs ! Oh tranj'cendent maid ! A* Phillips. 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high 
and tranjeendent a nature, that it can fuffer no competition ; 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
all oui aflions. . Rogers's Sermons. 

1 RANscende'ntal. adj. [tranfteendentalis, low Lat*] 

1. General; pervading many particulars, 

2. Supereminent; pafling others. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
0; yet he muft have a perfedf and tranftcendental perception 
of thefe, and of all other things. Grew's Coftmol. b. ii. 

1 fupereminenri NTLY * ^ from tran Mndent.] Excellently; 

The kw of Chriftianity is eminently and tranftccndcnth 
T cafled the word of truth. South's Sermons. 

\ RA u Nsc r 0LATE - [trans and colo, Latin.] To ftrain 
through a fieve or colander. 

bi d!“ ! U ”SS are, unlefs pervious like a fpunge, unfit to im- 
kibe and tranftcolate the air. Harvey 

9p"”-";u“..e 5S' L,t rr 'j t ° 


Fhe moft rigid exadtors of 


•/ , — -- mere outward purity do hut 

nfenbe the folly of him who pumps very laborioully in a 
%, yet neglefls to flop the leak. P f f f 
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If we imitate their repentance as we tranftenbe their faults; 
we {hall be received with the fame mercy. Rogers. 

Transcriber, n.ft. [from trcnftcribe.] A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranjenbers. Addfoit. 

Tra'nscript. n.ft. [tranftcript, Fr. tranftcriptum , Latin.] A 
copy ; any thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tranftcript of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian ; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanvjlle. 

The decalogue of Moles was but a tranftcript , not an ori¬ 
ginal. South's Sermons . 

Didfate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haft feen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men. 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, • 

And from the tranftcript of thy profe receive > 

What my own ftiort-liv’d verfe can never give. Prior, j 
Transcription, n.ft. [tranjeription , Fr. from tranjci iptus, 
Lat.] The adt of copying. 

The ancients were but men ; the pradlice of tranjeription 
in our days was no monfter in their’s ; plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranftcrip- 
tions was the caufe of fo great difference. B>erewood. 

7 ’ranscri'ptively. adv. [from tranftcript .] In manner of a 
copy. 

Not a few tranftcripiively fubferibing their names to' other 
mens endeavours, tranferibe all they have written. Brown. 
To TrAnscu'r. v. n. [tranftcurro, "Lat.] To run or rove to 
and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one objedf, it doth not fpatiate and 
tranftcur. Bacon . 

Transcu'rsion. n.ft [from tranftcurjps, Lat.] Ramble; paf- 
fage through ; paffage beyond certain limits ; extraordinary 
deviation; 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affedls of any one part 
of the body inftantly make a tranftcufion throughout the 
whole. ^ Bacon's Nat. Hijt . 

I have briefly run over tranftcufions , as if my pen had been 
polling with them. Wotton's Life of Buckingham, 

Flis philofophy gives them tranftcurftions beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glanville's Seep. 

I am to make often tranftcurftions into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along. Howe?. 

If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranfeurfion of comets. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Transe. n.ft. [tianfte, Fr. See Trance.] A temporary ab¬ 
fence of the foul ; an eeftafy. 

Abftradt as in a tranfte, meihdught I faw, 

Though fleeping, where I lay, and faw the fiiape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ftood. Milton' 

Transelementa'tioN. n.ft [trans and element.] Change of 
one element into another. a 

Rain we allow ; but if they fuppofe any other tranfeleonen- 
tahon, it neither agrees with Mofes’s philofophy, nor Saint 
PeterY Bw net's Theory of the Ea, th. 

Transexion. n.ft [trans and^ ftexus, Lat.] Change from one 
lex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tranftexion of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmutation of 
lexes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown's Vulgar Errows. 
To Transfer, v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfer, Lat.] 

I. To convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that tranfers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens,- fhould find a great abfurdity 2nd inconve- 

“,, f n * 1 ', S P en f cr 's State of Ireland. 

Was t not enough you took my crown away. 

But cruelly you muft my love betray ? 

I was well pleas d to have transfterr d my rDht, 

And better chang’d your claim of iawlefs might. Dryden. 

The king; 

Who from himfelf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin’d by the laws, 

And to the Grecian chiefs t.ansferr’d the caufe. Dnden 
This was one perverie effeft of their fitting at eafe midei 
their vines and fig-trees, that they forget from whence that 

fdves Came ’ anJ ***** 3,1 the honour °f ^ upon them-' 

Your facred aid religious monarchs *'**”**“ 

When firft they merit, then afeend the throne : 

Lut tyrants dread you, left your juft decree 
transfer the power and fet the people free. 

meius^"of dMfnTnaftons"°but T ft ! h \ fent1 ' 

ledge and improvements of the m4 learncdmeY fc 
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2. To remove; to tranfport. 

The king was much moved with this unexpected accident, 
becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place where he could not with 
fafety transfer his own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon's H. VII. 

He thirty rowling years the crown fhall wear, 

Then from Lav'inium fhall the feat transfer. Dryden. 

Transfiguration, n. f. [ transfiguration, Fr.] 

I. Change of forrm 

In kinds where the difcrimination of fexes is obfcure, tliefe 
transformations are more common, and in fome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or filkwortns, wherein there 
is a vilible and triple transfiguration. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

I, The miraculous change of our bleffed Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. 

It cannot be expeCted that other authors fhould mention par¬ 
ticulars which were tranfa&ed amongft fome of the difciples ; 
fuch as the transfiguration and the agony in the garden. AddiJ. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 

Sav, are his works transfigurations all ? Blackmore. 

To TRANSFFGURE. v.a. [transfigurer, French; trans and 
figura , Lat.l To transform; to change with refped to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

Jefus was tranfigured before them, and his face did fhine 
as the fun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matth. 

I am the more zealous to tranfigure your love into devo¬ 
tion, becaufe I have obferved your paflion to have been ex¬ 
tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 

The nuptial right his outrage ftrait attends, 

The dow’r defir’d is his transfigur'd friends : 

The incantation backward fhe repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what fhe did defeats. Garth. 

To Transfi'x. v.a. [ transfixus , Lat.] To pierce through. 

Amongft thefe mighty men were women mix’d ; 

The bold Semiramis, whofe Tides transfix'd 

With fon’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. Fa. 

With linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph, Milton's P. Loft . 

Diana’s dart 

In an unhappy chace transfix'd her heart. Dryden s Homer . 

Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize. 

Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the fkies. Dryden . 

Till fate fhall with a tingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 

To T ransfo'rm. v. a. [ transformer, Fr. trans and forma , 
Latin.] To metamorphofe; to change with regard to exter¬ 
nal form. 

She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had fuch a power to transform every-body. Sidney, b. i. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blufh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy; Shakefptate. 

As is the fable of the lady fair. 

Which for her luft \Vas turn’d into a coW ; 

When thirfty to a ftream fhe did repair, 

Ancl law herfelf transform'd fhe wift not how. Davies. 

To Transform, v. n. To be metamorphofed. 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films and fhape his oary feet. Addifon. 

Transformation .n.f [from transform.} Change of fhape; 
act of changing the form; ftate of being changed with re¬ 
gard to form. 

Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; fo I call it, 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembles that it was. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

What beaft could’ft: thou be, that were not fubjeCt to a 
beaft ? 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy lofs 
in transformation ! Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The menfuration of all manner of curves, and their mu¬ 
tual transformation , are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three learned profelfions. IVatts. 

Transfreta'tion. n.f. [trans and fretum, Latin.] Paffage 
over the lea. 

Since the laft iransfretation of king Richard the fecond, 
the crown of England never fent over numbers of men fuf- 
ficient to defend the fmall territory. Davies on Ireland. 

To Transfu'se. v. a. [ transfufus, Lat.] To pour out of one 
into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no poftibility of focial 
communion ; becaufe the well-fpring of that communion is 
a natural delight which man hath to tranfufe from himfelf 
into others, and to receive from others into himfelf, efpe- 
cially thofe things wherein the excellency of this kind doth 
moft confift. Hooker , b. i. 

Transfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton. 

When did his mufe from Fletcher feenes purloin. 

As thou whofe Eth’ridge djoft transfufe to thine ? 

•But fo transfus'd , as oil and waters flow. 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 
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Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could f 
pofe all the unfound juices taken away and found juiced UP * 

.. mediately transfufed , the found juices would grow morbid Th 
Transfusion, n.f. [transfufion, Fr. transfufus , Lat.l 'Thfr 
aCt of pouring out of one into another. J 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box 
prevent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall afide in th» 
transfufion from the veflel into the pipe. A , s 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a lpirit, that in - the pouring ouurf 
one language into another it will all evaporate ; and & if a 1 
Sfpirit be not added in the tranfufion , there will remain nothiT 
but a caput mortuum. Deni ^ 

Something muft be loft In all transfufion, that is, i n ^j 


franflatiohs, but the lenfe will remain. 


Dryden. 


What noife have we had about tranfplantation of diieal'es 
and transfufion of blood. Baker's Reflexions on Learning 

To Transgress, v.a. [tranfgrejfer, French; tmfgrejjii\ 
Latin.] * 

1. To pafs over; to pafs beyond. 

Long ftood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 

Surpaffing common faith, tranfgreffimg nature’s law. Dryl 

2. To violate; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done be¬ 
caufe the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tranjgrejjeth 
not his own law, than which nothing can be more abfolute 
perfea, and juft. Hooker, b.\. 

This forrow we-muft repeat as often as we tranfgrefi the 
divine commandments. JVake's Preparation for Death. 

To Transgre'ss. v. n. To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though fhe were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he tranjgreffed. Sha.lefpeare. 

Achan tranfigrejjed in the thing accurfed. i Ch on. ii. 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and cbjedt- 
eth to our infamy the tranjgrejfings of our education. JVifd. 

Transgression, n.f. [tranfgrejfion, Fr. from 'trangifi.) 

1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 

Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranfgrejfion : fo requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater fin. Milion. 

All accufation ftill is founded upon fome law; for where; 
there is no law, there can be no tranfgrejfion ; and where 
there can be no tianfigrefjion, there ought to be no accufa¬ 
tion. South's Sermons. 

2. Offence ; crime; fault. 

What’s his fault ? 

—The flat tranfgrejfion of a fchool-boy, who, being over¬ 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, fhews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tranfgrejfion P The trangrejfion 
is ill the ftealer. Shakefp. Much ado abeut nothing. 

Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tranfgrejfion 
Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Love's Labour loft. 

Trangre'ssive. adj. [from tranfgrefs. ] Faulty: culpable; 
apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per¬ 
haps would have finned without the fuggeftion of Satan, and 
from the tranjgrejfive infirmities of himfelf might have erred 
alone, as well as the angels before him. Brown. 

Trangre'ssor. n.f. [tranfgreficur, French, (tom tranfgrefs.] 

Lawbreaker ; violator of command ; offender. 

He intended the difeipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and moft fplendid tranfgrejfors, as well as to 
the punifhment of meaner offenders. Clarendon. 

I go to judge 

On earth thefe thy tranfgrefi or s ; but thou know’ft 

Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muft light 

When time fhall be. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

Ill-worthy I, fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgrefi'or ! who for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fnare. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xi. 

TRA'NSIENT. adj. [tranftens, Lat.] Soon paft; foon pal¬ 
ling; fhort; momentary; notlafting; not durable. 

How foon hath thy prediction, Jeer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton. 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from the tran¬ 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie. Locke. 

Love hitherto a tranfient gueft, 

Ne’er held poffeffion in his breaft. Swift. 

What is loofe love ? a tranfient guft, 

A vapour fed from wild defire. Pope. 

Tra'Nsiently. adv. [from t-anfient.] In paffage; with a 
fhort paffage; not extenfively. 

I touch *here but tranftently, without any ftriCt method, on 
fome few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which An- 
ftotle drew from Homer, Dryden. 

Tra'nsientness. n.f. [from tranfient ,] Shortnefs of conti¬ 
nuance ; fpeedy paffage. 

It 
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rcfemble the wind in f y expiration.. Dec. of Piety. 

[from ** from thins 

TRANsrtlENC^ \ fj - from the effea to its re- 

By unadvifed ***!$,■ J n ot. the comiediion of more imme- 
icotefir caufe, we oblerve not Glanvilll’s Seep. 

di3le caulalmes. In aftronomy, the paffing 


in particular, covering or 


moving dole by any other pla- 


Harris. 


TraNs/tioR. n.f. [tranfitio, Latin.] 

>• Re H m “t and cold g have a virtual trmfiim without communi- 
. f fuhftance, but moillure not. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

“ As for the mutation of (exes, and tranfition into one an- 
. i on „ ; n hares, it being; obfervable in 
other, we canno u ) Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Thave mven fome intimations of thp changes which hap- 
1 - .L Interior parts of the earth, I mean the f anfitums 
5 removes ^fmetals and minerals there. Woodward. 

2 - C Thffpots are of the fame colour throughout there being 

- KfiS 


ing 


”X‘liy, anTmixing as they approach. Woodward. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from one ftage 
of life to another with fo eafy a tranfmon, and fo Ludable^a 

oehavwutnce j n woman - s beauteous mould ; 

Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair, 

From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. t ope. 

. [franfition, F'r.] Paffage in writing or converfat.cn from 

one iubictw to another. . | . Ti/t*?! ^ 

Then with Vanfttion fv/eet new fpeech relumes. Milion. 

Covetoufnefs was none of his faults, but deferibed as a 
veil over the true meaning of the poet, which was to faty- 
rize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a 

r.’ Dryden. 

tranfition. 

'Transitive, adj. [tranfitivus, Lat.J 

j. Having the power of paffing. • , .... 

One caufe of cold is the contad of cold bodies; for cold 
is a&ive and tranfitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 70. 

2. [In grammar.] 

A verb tranfitive is that which figmfies an attion, con¬ 
ceived as having an efTed upon fome objed; as ferio terrain, 

I ftrike the earth. Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

Transitorily, adv. [from tranjitory.] With fpeedy eva- 
nefcence ; with fhort continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness. n.f. [from tranfitory.] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRANSITORY, n.f [iranfitoire, Fr. tranfitorius , from tran- 
feo, Latin.] Continuing but a fhort time; fpeedily vanifh- 

i n S* 

If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compalfing: 

If tranjitory things, which foon decay, 

Age muft be lovelieft at the lateft day. Donne. 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre¬ 
fence 3 God evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
. fures of this world. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

¥0 Translate; v.n. [tranjlatus, Lat.] 

1. To tranfport; to remove. . 

Since our father is tranflated unto the gods, our will is 
that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was tranflated that he fhould not fee death. 

Heb. xi. 5. 

Thole argent fields , 

Tranflated faints or middle fpirits hold. Milton. 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranflated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden . 

The gods their fhapes to winter birds tranjlate, 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 

To go to heaven is to be tranflated to that kingdom you 
have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of eternity. JVake. 

2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of a bifhop from one 
fee to another. 

Fifher, bifhop of Rocheftcr, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better; he re- 
lufcd, faying, he would not forfake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fo long lived. Camden's Remains. 

3- To transfer from one to another ; to convey. 

I will tranjlate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and 
let up the throne of David. 2 Samo iii. 10. 

Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tranflated 
from one people to another. Eccluf. x. 8. 

Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to 
be inetempfychofed, or tranflated into the bodies of afles, 
there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
ot their bones and fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 
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muft be to trafu** morbifidc matter upon 

ncs °p erver |- e mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; ^ 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranjlate. 

And follies are milcall’d the crimes of fate. Pope* 

a. To change. , r 

One do I perfonate of Timon s frame, . 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand watts tp her, 

Whofe prefent grace to prefent ftaves and fervants_ • 

Tranjlates his rivals. . . Shakefp Limon of Athens. 

Happy is your grace, 

That can tranjlate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet aftyle. Shakefp. As you like it. 
c. [Tranjlater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 
change into another language retaining the lenie. 

I can conftrue the adion of her familiar ftilc, and t e 
hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be englithea right, is, . 

am Sir John Faiftah s. ■ 

—He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out ot ho- 

nefty into Englifh. , Shakefp, Merry W ives of IVindfot . 
y Nor word for word too faithfully tranjlate. Rofcommon. 

Read this ere you tranjlate one bit - 

Of books of high renown. Swift. 

Were it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods fhould write, 

Bavius and Msevius had been lav d by 
.For Settle and for Shad well to tranjlate. Dues. 

6. To explain. A low colloquial ufe.. _ ■ 

T'here’s matter in thefe fighs, tnefe. profouna heaves 
You muft tranjlate ; ’tis fit we.underftand them. Shakefp. 
TranslaTion. n.f. [ tranjlatio, Lat. tranjlation, Br.j 

1. Removal; act of removing. 

PI is difeafe was an afthma; the caufe a metattalis or tranj¬ 
lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

Tranflaiions of morbifick matter arife in acute difternpers. 

J Arbuthnoi- 

2 . The removal of a bifhop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation 01 iranf- 
lation. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

The king, the next time the biftiop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compellation, my lord s giaco 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave oidci for 
all the neceflary forms for the tranjlation. Ldai endon. 

3. The a£t of turning into another language ; interpretation.. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with tranjlation 
into many languages. Broiun's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 

Attempt tranjlation ; for tranfplanted wit, 

All the defe&s ef air and foil doth fhare. 

And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. * 

4. Something made by tranflation; verfion. - 

Of both tranjlations, thb better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Translator, n.f [tranflateur, old Fr. from tranjlate.] Ona 
that turns any thing into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doft perfue. 

To make traitfiations and tranjlators too. Denham. 

No tranflation otir own country ever yet produced, hath' 
come up to that of the Old and New Teftament; and I am 
perfuaded, that the tranjlators of the Bible were mailers of 
an Englifh ftile much fitter for that work than any we fee in 
our prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity 
that runs through the whole. Swift. 

Transla'tory. n.f. [from tranjlate.] Transferring. 

The tranfiatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man’s 
good adlion to another more deferving. Arbuthnot: 

Transloca'tion. n.f. [trans and locus, Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprocally to each others places. 

There happened certain tranfiocations at the deluge, the 
matter conftituting. animal and vegetable fubftances being dif- 
folved, and mineral matter fubftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranflocation of metals in fome fprings. Woodward. 

Translu'cency. n.f [from tranjlucent.] Diaphaneity; tran- 
Iparency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tranjlucency for whitenefs,- the ig¬ 
nition and extinction having cracked each lump into a mul¬ 
titude of minute bodies. Boyle on Colours. 

TRANSLUCENT. I adj: [trans and lucens or lucidus Lat.] 
TRANSLU'CID. \ Tranfparent; diaphanous; clear ; 
giving a paffage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afeend and wax eager; which is feen 
in the eyes, becaufe they are tranflucid. Bacon. 

Wherever fountain or frefh current flow'd 
Againft the eaftern ray, tranjlucent , pure, 

With touch aetherial of heav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. Milton , 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool tranjlucent fprings. Pope's Odyj . 
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Tra NSMARIKE. adj. [travfmarinus, Latin.] Lyfoo- on the 
Other fide of the Tea ; found beyond fea. 7 ° 

L die had not been drained this way, foe might have made 
Kileit mi fire fs of 1 imaurania, her next tranfrnarinc neigh- 

-k°j ir * Howel’s Vocal For eft. 

o I ra NsHEw. v* a, [ tranfmtito, Lat. tranfmuer, French ] 
I o tranfmute 3 to transform 3 to metamorphofe ; to change. 
Gbfolete. 

When him lift the rafcal routs appall, 

Men into dones therewith he could tranfmew , 

And (tones to dud, and duft to nought at all. Fat Dueen. 
-* ra'nsmigrant. adj. [tranfmigrans , Lat.] PaiTing into an¬ 
other country or (late* 

Befides an union in fovereignty, or a conjiin£!ion in pads, 
there arc other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
A tranfmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon’s holy War. 
i o i. r a'nsmigrate. v. n. [tranfmigro , Lat.] To pafs from 
one. place or country into another; 

I his complexion is maintain’d by generation ; fo that 
Grangers contradl it not, and the natives which tranfmigrate 
omit it not without commixture. Brown’s Vidgar Errours. 

h J vtbagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their former natures, 
feme men muft live over many ferpents. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
1 heir fouls may tranfmigrate into each other. Howel. 

Regard 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
^ 1 he fifth within the tranfmigr ating roll. Dry den. 

Transmigration, n. f [tranfmigration, Fr. from tranjmi- 
grate.] Paftage from one place or Fate into another; 

I he fequel of the conjunction of natures in the perfon 
of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural properties appertaining 
to either fubflance, no tranfition or tranfmigraiion thereof out 
of one fubftance into another. Hooker, b* v. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without feed, 
plants may well have a tranfmigration of fpecies. Bacon * 

h rom the opinion of the metempfyehofis, or tranfmigra¬ 
tion of the fouls of men into the bodies of beads, mod fuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 
the mufician became a fwan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Eafing; their pafiage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tranfmigration , as their lot fhall lead. Milton . 

’Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs j 
Seeing fuch tranfmigration there. 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham j 

When thou wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin. 

But the brute foul by chance was fhufded in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain. 

Where valiant beads, by force and rapine, reign. 

In life’s next feene, i]" tranfmigration be. 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. Dryden’s Aureng. 

Transmission, n. f [ tranfmijfion , Fr. tranfmiffius , Latin.] 
The ad! of fending from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 

If there were any fuch notable trahfmiffiioh of a colony 
* hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not 
have omitted fo memorable a thing. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Operations by tranjmiffion of fpirits is one of the highed 
fecrets in nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 236. 

In the tranjmiffion of the fea-water into the pits, the water 
rifeth 3 but in the tranfmijfion of the water through the veftels 
it falleth. Bacon. 

Thefe move fwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tranfnifjion is eafily dopped. Bacon. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
trad! that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better 
moderating the tranjmiffion of light* More. 

. Languages of countries are lod by tranfmijfion of colonies 
of a different language. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difeovery of the 
tranfmijfion of the Englffh laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflexion or tranfmijfion depends on the conditution 
of the air and water behind the glafs, and not the (hiking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs. Newton’s Opticks. 

Transmi'ssi ve. adj. [from tranfmiffius, Lat.] Tranfmitted 5 
derived from one to another. 

And dill the fire inculcates to his fon 
Tranfmiffive Iefions of the king’s renown. Prior, 

Itfelf a fun 3 it with tranfmiffive light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Then grateful Greece with dreaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praife 3 
His praife eternal on the faithful done. 

Had with tranfmiffive honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 

To Transmit, v.a. [tranfmitto , Lat. tranfmettre , Fr.] To 
fend from one perfon or place to another. 

By means of writing, former ages tranfmit the memorials 
of ancient times and things to polFerity. . Hale. 

He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his edate, and 
t anfmit the money to him. Adclifon’s Spell, N°. 198. 
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rp.T*\ us floun f a ’ (i Iove ’ and beauty reign’d in 
J ill the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s date-'*''’’ 

Pad is the gallantry, the fame remains, 

Tranfmitted fafe in Dryden’s lofty Tcen 4 r 

Shine forth, ye planets* with didinguifc’d 
Again tranfmit your friendly beams to earth v 
As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth. * ’ . D . 

TransMiTtal. n.f [from tranfmit.] The a& of 
ting; tranlmiflion. tra nfnnt- 

Befides th e tranfmittal to England of two-thirds of tH, 
venues of Ireland, they make our country a re “!T ?' 
„ their iupernumerary pretenders to offices ^ i ,or 

Transmu'table. adj. [tranfmuMc, Fn from 

Capable of change; poffible to be changed into ano tf“’ ] 
ture or fubftance. b another 

It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo 
convert,bie into water; how tranfmuiable it is unto fleffiL’l 
be of deeper doubt. B, own's Vuh R rr i $ 

T he fluids and folids of an animal body are eafily fr 
mutable into one another. Arbuthmt on i w T 

Transmu'tably. adv. [from tranfmute b] With capadt 0 f 
being changed into another fubdance or nature 7 

Tran’smuta'tion n f [franfmutatitm, Fr. trmfiiuMk, from 
tranfmuto , Latin.] Change into another nature or fubftance 

1 he great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of bale me’ 
tals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
card maker, by tranfmutation a bear herd. Shakcfpean 

The tranfmutation of plants one into another, is inter mav- 
naha natures , for the tranfmutation of fpecies is, in the vukar 
philofophy, pronounced impoflible; but feeing there appear 
fome mamfeft indances of it, the opinion of impoffibility is 
to tie rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bac. 

1 he converfion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before 3 as diver to gold, or iron to copper* is better 
called, for diftin&ion fake, tranfmutation. " Bacon. 

The fame land fudereth fundry tranfmutations of owners 
within one term. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies* 
is very conformable to the courfe of nature, which feems 
delighted with tranfmutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
tadelefs fait, die changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
fort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fufible done3 and this done returns into water by- 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf- 
mutation ; but mod of thofe members, which at laft be¬ 
come vifible to the eye, are exident at the beginning, arti¬ 
ficially complicated together. Bentley’s Sermons, 

To TransmuTe. v.n. [tranfmuto , Lat. tranfmuer, French.] 
To change from one nature or fubdance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden deece was meant a gol¬ 
den book of parchment which is of foeeps-fkin, and there¬ 
fore called golden, becaufe it was taught therein how other 
metals might be tranfmuted. Raleigh. 

That metals may be tranfmuted one into another I am not 
fatisfied of the fad!. Ray on the Creation. 

Patience fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill. Van. ofbu. JViJhes. 
Transmitter, n.f [from tranfmute.] 6ne that tranfmutes. 
Tr a'nsom. n.f. [tranjenna , Lat.] 

,1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an indrument called 
a crofs dad", being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it dides. Bailey* 

Transparency, n. f [ tranfparence , Fr. from tranfparent .] 
Clearnefs 3 diaphaneity 3 tranflucence 3 power of tranlmitting 
light. 

A poet of another nation would not haye dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the dream ; but in 
Italy one feldom fees a river that is extremely bright and lim¬ 
pid, mod of them being muddy. Addifon. 

Another caufe is the greater tranfparency of the veflels oc- 
cafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats. Arbuth . 
TRANSPARENT, n.f. [tranjparent , Fr. trans and apparco, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light 3 clear 3 pellucid 3 diaphanous 3 
tranducent 3 not opaque. 

Nor dimes the filver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranjparent bofom of the deep. 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light, 

Thou fhin’d in every tear that I do weep. Shakcfpew A 
Wait upon him with whom you fptak with your eye 3 tor 
there be many wife men that have fecret hearts 
fparent countenances. Bacons Effiayh 2 3 ' 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cryddl cafe the figur’d hours are feen 3 
And heav’n did this tranfparent veil provide, , 

Becaufe fhe had no guilty thought to hide. f r ) e * 

Her bofom appeared all of chrydal, and fo W0R /\rr ' 
ranfparent , that I faw every thought in her heart. ul J J 
Tranfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 
heir fluid bodies half-didblv’d in light. 

Tran$pi'cu? u5 ' 
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TR A NSPi'c 0 °tJs. ctdj. [trans and fpccio, Latin.] Tranfparent, 
nervious to the fight. 

* What if that light. 

Sent from her through the wide ironpicuous air. 

To the terredrial moon be as a dar. dlduto . 

Now thv wine’s tranfpicucus , purg d rrom ail 
Its earthy grois, yet let it feed awhile p 

On the fat refufe. , . 1 \ 

ToTranspi'erce. v.n. [tranfiercer, Fr. tram and ferec.] 
To penetrate ; to make way through ; to permeate. 

A mind, which through each part infus d dotn pals, 
pyfiiions and works, and wholly doth tran pierce 
All this great body of the univerfe. Raleigh s H. of the tv. 
p]is forceful fpcar, which, hiding as it flew, 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

The lides tranfpierc’d return a rattling found. 

And groans of Greeks inclos’d came iduing through the 
wound. . . ^ Dryden’s AF.n. 

TranspiraTion. n.f. [ tranfpiraiion , Fr.] Emiflion in va- 

^That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranfpiraiion 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difeern. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 11. 

The tran piration of the obdru£!ed fluids is imagined^to be 

x one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. ^ Sharp. 

To TRANSPFRE. v.a. [tranfpii0, Lat. tranfpirer, French.] 
To emit in vapour. 

To Transpi're. v. 11. [tranfpirer , Fr.] 

1. To be emitted by infenfible vapour. 

The nuts when frefh got are full of a foft pulpy matter, 
which in time tranfpires , and pafles through the diell. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

2. To efcape from fecrefy to notice: a fenfc lately innovated 
from France , without necefiity. 

To Transpla'ce. v.a. [trans and place.] To remove 3 to 
put into a new place. 

It was tranjplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

To TRANSPLA'NT. v. a. [trans and plant0, Lat. tranjplan- 
ter , Fr.] • 

1. To remove and plant in a new place. 

The nobled fruits tranfplanted in our ifle, 

With early hope and fragrant blodoms fmile. Rofcommon. 

Salopian acres fiouridi with a growth. 

Peculiar dil’d the Ottley 3 be thou fird 
This apple to tranfplant. Phillips. 

If any tranfplant themfelves into plantations abroad, who 
are fchilmaticks or outlaws, fuch are not fit to lay the foun¬ 
dation of a new colony. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

2. To remove. 

Of light the greater part he took 
Tranfplanted from her cloudy dirine, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb. Milton. 

Pie profpered at the rate of his own widies, being tranj- 
planted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint David’s into a 
warmer climate. Clarendon. 

Transplantation, n.f. [tranfplantation , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of tranfplanting or removing to another foil. 

It is confefied, that love changed often doth nothing 3 nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its fird ob¬ 
ject, though it burn not, yet it warms and cheridies, fo as it 
needs no tranfplantation , or change of foil, to make it fruit¬ 
ful. Suckling. 

2. Convevance from one to another. 

J 

What noife have we had for fome years about tranfplanta - 
tion of difeafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 

3. Removal ofi men from one country to another. 

Mod of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 
forcible tranfplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven 
by another to feek new feats, having lod their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Mcnelaus had offered 
concerning the tranfplantation of Ulydes to Sparta. Broome. 

Transplanter, n.f. [from tranjplant.] One that tranf- 
plants. 

To Transport, v. a. [trans and. porto, Latin 3 tranfporter , 
French.] 

1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 

1 came hither to iranfport the tidings. Shakefpearc. 

Why fliould fhe write to Edmund ! might not you 
Iranfpori her purpofes by word. Shakefpearc. 

Impoie upon men the transportation of rivers from one end 
of the world to the other, which, among other ufes, were 
made to tranfport men. Raleigh’s HiJl. of the Wot Id, 

A Subterranean wind tranfports a hill 
"I orn from Pi lotus. Milton . 

In the diduibanees of a date, the wife Pomponius tran- 
Jporied ail the remaining whilom and virtue of his country 
into the fancluarv of peace and learning. Dryden . 

2. 1 o carry into banifmnent: as a felon. 

^Ve return alter being t anj'po ted i and are ten times greater 
*ogues than before. * Swifu 
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To fentence as a felon to banidiment. 

4. To hurry by violence of palfion. 

You are tranj ported by calamity 
Thither -where more attends you, and you Handel* 

The helms o’th’date. ' Shakefpearc, 

They laugh as if tran [ported with fome fit 

Of pafilon. \ '‘ 

I drew him once t anfported by the \iolence of a hidden 
paffion. D:\den. 

If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have his (hare in what is. 
conquered 3 or if his romantick aifpofition irdnfpo'. t him fo 
far as to expect little or nothing, they fhould make it up in 
dignity. Swift. 

5. To put into eedafy 3 to ravifh with plea fore. 

Here tranf ported I bell old,' tran ported touch. Milton. 

Thofe on whom Ohrid bellowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranfported with them, that their'gratitude iupplanted their 
obedience. ' Decay of Piety. 

Transport, n.f [tranfport, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Tranfportation 3 carriage 4 conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime affairs ; for they 
dipulated with the Carthaginians to furnifh them with fhips 
for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A vedel of carriage^ particularly a vefiel in which foldiers- 
are conveyed. 

Nor dares his tranfport vedel crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 
Some fpoke of the men of war only, and others added 
the tranfports. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Rapture 3 eedafy. 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleding with gra¬ 
titude, a fpiritual one with eedafy and tranfport. South's Serm. 

TranspoTtance. n.f [from tranfport.] Conveyance3 car¬ 
riage 3 removal. 

O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me fwift tranj'portance to thofe fields,’ 

Where I may wallow in the liily beds 

Propos’d for the deferver ! Shakefp. Troilus atid Crcffiida. 

Transportation, n. J'. [from tranfport.] 

1. Removals conveyance; carriage. 

Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter had been 
fent before to provide a vellel for their traniportation. ~~ 

Wot ton’s Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not fo folicitous to provide againd the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 
air, or by tranjportation. Dryden • 

2. Banifoment for felony. 

3. Ecdatick violence of paflion. 

All pleafures that affect the body mud: needs weary, be¬ 
caufe they tranfport, and all traniportation is a violence; and 
no violence can be lading but determines upon the falling of 
the fpirits. South. 

Transporter, n.f. [from tranfport.] One that tra.nfports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dis¬ 
patching, faving, and felling to the t-anj,loiters, Carew. 

Transpo'sal. n.j. [from tianfpofe.] The act of putting things 
in each other’,s place. Swijt . 

To TRANSPOSE, v.a. [tranfpofer, French 3 tranfpofitum y 
Latin.] 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranfpofed fignifv, O Eng¬ 
land’s fovereign, thou had made us happy. Camden’s Rem. 

Tranfpofe the propofitions, making the medius terminus 
the predicate of the fird and the fubjed! of the fccond. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. 

That which you are my thoughts cannot tranfpofe ; 
Angels are bright dill, though the brighted fell. Shakefp. 

Transposition, n. J. [ tranfpojition, Fr. from tranfpofe.] 

1. 1 he ad! of putting one thing in the place of another. 

2. The date of being put out of one place into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is 
deady, and not liable to any accidental tranfpojition , nor hath 
it ever foifted its dation. Woochuard’s Nat. HiJl. p. \. 

To TransshaRe. v.a. [tians and fnape.] To transform 3 to 
bring into another foape. 

I’ll tell thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit : I faid thou hadd 
a fine wit 3 right, faid foe, a fine little one 3 nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues 3 that I believe, faid foe 3 for" he fwore a 
thing to me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tuefdav 
morning; there’s a double tongue: thus did foe t>ansjhape 
thy particular virtues. Shakefp. Much ado about nothinrr 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, v. ItranfubftairtUr, Fr?j 
To change to another fubdance. "" 3 J 

O lelf traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which tranfubjlantiates all. 

And can convert manna to gall. Donne. 

Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoc!ive heat 
I o tranfubjlantiate 3 what redounds, tranfpires 
Through fpirits with eale. Milton . 
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Transubstantia'tion. v. f [tranfubJlantiation,Yr.] A mi¬ 
raculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in which 
the elements of the eucharift are fuppofed to be changed into 
the real body and blood of Christ. 

How is a Romanift prepared eaftly to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
fenfes, the doiStfine of trarfubjlantiation ?. Lockc. 
Transuda'tion. n.f. [from trarfudeA The a£t of paffing in 
fweat, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tranfudation of the 
liquors within the glafs. Boyle. 

To TRANSu'DE, v. n. [tram and fudo, Latin.] To pafs 
through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlefs the 
humour break 3 becaufe they cannot tranjude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Traksve'rsal. ad). [ tranfue>fal, Fr. tram and verjails, Lat.] 
Running croflwife. 

An amending line, dire£t, as from foil to father, or grand¬ 
father, is not admitted by the law of England 3 or in the 
trarijVerfal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 
aunt. Hale. 

Transve'rsally. adv. [from tranfuerfal.] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con¬ 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and difiance in an 
arrow fhot vertically, horizontally, or tranfverfally. Wilkins. 
XRANSVE'RSE. ad). [tranfverfus , Latin.] Being in a crofs 
direcfiom 

His violent touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfue fe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

Part in flrait lines, part in tranfverjt are found. 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round 3 
The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blachnore. 
What natural agent could impel them fo ftrongly with a 
tranfuerfe fide-blow againft that tremendous weight and rapi¬ 
dity, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bentley’s Sermons. 
Tr ansve'rslly. adv. [from tranfuerfe .] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the {tones lie tranfuerfely upon each other. 

Stilling fleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power 3 
for if a fibre be cut tranfuerfely , both the ends flirink and 
make the wound gape. Aibuihnot on Aliments. 

Transu'mption. «•/ [tram and fume, Latin.] The act of 
taking from one place to another. 

Tran'ters. n.f. Men who carry fifh from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. n.f. [tpappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. trappola , Italian.] 

1. A fnare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldefl, but do not die impatiently, and like 
a fox catched in a trap. Taylor’s holy living. 

The trap fprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L’Eflr. 

2. An ambufli 3 a ftratagem to betray or catch unawares. 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay. 

How he might any in his trap betray. Spenfcr. 

God and your majefty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to enfnare him, and made fini- 
fter interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 

He feems a trap for charity to lay. 

And cons by night his leffon for the day. Dryden. 

- A play at which a ball is driven with a {tick. 

Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at fpan-far- 
' Locke on Education. 

He that of feeble nerves and joints complains. 

From nine-pins, coits, and from trap- ball abftains. King. 
To Trap. v. a. [tpappan, Saxon.] 

1 To enfnare 3 to catch by a fnare or ambufh 3 to take by 

ftratagem. . . ,, . , 

My brain, more bufy than the lab ring fpider. 

Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Shakefp. 

If you require my deeds, with ambufh d arms 
I trapp’d the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 

2. [See Trapping.] To adorn 3 to decorate. 

The fteed that bore him 

Was trapp’d with polilh’d fteel, all {hining bright. 

And covered with th’ atchi'evements of the knight. Spenfer. 

To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege: 

But leave thefe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearfe and t>ap his tomb black fteed. Fa. ^ 'u . 
Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes \ t>apt 
in filver. Sbakefp. Timm tf Athens. 

Trapdo'or. n.f [trap and door.] A door opening and ihut- 
tine unexpectedly. 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the feveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trapdoors , and give 
the blood a free paflage 3 and the veins, which bring it back 
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to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open inwa A 
fo as to give way into the blood to run into the heart * £ ’ 
To Trape. v. a, [commonly written to traipfe : prubabl/of 
the fame original with drab .J To run idly and llutthhly about 
It is ufed oniy of women. - 

Trapes, n.f. [I fuppofe from trape f] An idle flatternlv womm 
He found the lullen trapes 

Pcffeft with th* devil, worms, and claps. Hudib' 

From door to door I’d fooner whine and be- 


1 or as. 


p . iii. 

iwuiioi wume. ana Deg, - 

Than marry fuch a trapes. Gay’s What d'ye call it 

Tra'pstick. n.f. [trap an A flick.’] A ftick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. ' 

A foolilh 1 woop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long trap)licks that had no calls. Spettf N" <-r Q 

Trapezium, n.f [rfoo-nrs^tov 3 trapefe , French.] A quadri¬ 
lateral figure, whole four fides are not equal, and none of iu 
fides parallel. 

Two ot the lateral trapezia are as broad. Wmlvjcr ! 
TrapEzo'id. n.J. [Tpctjrz^ov and 3 trapefoidc, Fr.] 
irregular figure, whole four fides are not parallel. 
Trappings, n.f. [This word Minjhcw derives froth drab 
French, cloath. J 

1. Ornaments appendant to the faddle. 

Caparifons and fteeds. 

Bales and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 

At jouft and tournament. Milton. 

2. Ornaments; drefs; embelliihments; external, fuperficial 
and trifling decoration. 

Thefe indeed feem. 

But I have that within which paffeth fliew; 

Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Shahcfpcare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings , and large proniifes; but 
works only for his mailer. L’Efrme, 

The points of honour poets may produce, 

Trappings of life, for ornament, not ufe. Dryden. 

Such pageantry De to the people {ho wn; 

There boaft thy horfe’s trappings , and thy own. Dryden, 
Draw him Urielly fo, 

That all who view the piece may know 

He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. Dydcn. 

In {hips decay’d no mariner confides. 

Lur’d by the gilded Item and painted fides; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. Swift. 

Trash, n.f. [tros, Iflandick; drufen, German.] 

1. Any thing worthlefs 3 drofs 3 dregs. 

Lay hands upon thefe traitors, and their irafh. Sbakefp. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee f 

_Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traf). * Shakefpcarc . 

Who fteals my purfe, {teals trafh 3 tis fomething, no¬ 
thing 3 

’Twas mine, ’tis his 3 and has been Have to thoufands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Sbakefpeare’s Othdlo. 

More than ten Hollcnfhed’s, or Hall’s, or Stow’s, 

Of trivial houfhold trafh he knows 3 he knows 
When the queen frown’d or linii’d. Donne. 

The collectors only confider, the greater fame a writer is 
in pofTelfion of, the more trafh he may bear to have tacke 

to him. , Sw f‘- 

Weak foolifh man ! will heav’n reward us there 

With the fame trofj mad mortals with for here ? °P e ’ 

2. A worthlefs perfon. 

I fufpeA this traf) ? . 

To be a party in this injury. Sbakefpear.es Utn 0. 

3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by guls in t e 

green ficknefs. • r , 

O that inftead of trafh thou’dft taken fteel. ' 

4. I believe that the original fignification of traf) is the oppm~ 
of trees, from the verb. 

To T rash. v. a. 

1. To lop ; to crop. 

Being once perfected how to grant luits. 

How to deny them 3 whom t’ advance, and whom 
'Fo trajh for' overtopping. Shakefp, s TaW■ 

2. To crufh 3 to humble. , r ws 

Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hear 1 
to encumber and traf) them, but fuch as becomes a 
nuous people. Hammond s Pratt. Catui j 

Tra'shy. ad), [from traf).] Worthlefs ; vile 3 uc e . ^ 
A judicious- reader will dilcover in his cl v . jy^rfen, 

fluff, whofe glittering deceived him in the adtion. 

To Tra'vail. v. n. [travdiller, Fr.] 
r. To labour 3 to toil. . 

2. To be in labour 3 to fuffer the pains of childbirth.. f 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. J; | n( jd 

She being with child cried, travailing >n 1)11 * > x ;|. 2- 

to be delivered. . .. -a t i ie obit' 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails w. ^ 

gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. • 
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To S 6 ,« sSTfuffitient to travail 

' ,, A Ia!m atriat divif.on fell among the nobility. Hayward. 
th e ’ r !• u. .,\l hhitli^rward in hafte 


Milton. 


A oleam^of light turn’d thitherward in haite 

His travcll’d fteps. 

Tra'vail. n.f [from the verb.] 

'• ^evenfthine of price, fo this doth require travail. Hook. 
tch impotent perfons as are unable for ftrong travail , sue 
yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their pafture. Sptnfer ■ 

% of f> sr travail twins were in her. Gen. xxxvm. 

To procure eafy travails of women, the intention is to 
brin „ down the child, but not too fail Bacon s Nat. Htft. 
b ""| Trave^i, or Travi s?, n.f. A wooden frame for 
rAVL ’ - ■ - Ainfuuorth. 


Tr 


fhoeing unruly horfes. 


... Tra vel. v. n. [This word is generally fuppofed ongi- 
‘ na 1„ the fame with travail , and to differ only as particular 
fnim -eneral: in fome writers the word is written alike in 
all its'Venfes ; but it is more convenient to write travail lor 
labour, and travel for journey.'] 

, To make journeys : it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fometimes we diftinguifli it from voyage, a word appropriated 

to the fea. ^ ... • c 

In the foreft fliall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 

Dedanim 7 /^. xxi. 13. 

Raphael deign’d to travel with Tobias. Milton. 

Fain wQu’d I travel to fome foreign ftiore, 

So m>ht I to myfelf myfelf reitore. Dryden. 

If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaft that he tiavelled there. Pope. 

2. To pafs 3 to go ; to move. 

Bv th clock tis day 3 

And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp.. Shakefp. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perfons; I’ll tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shakefp. 

) Thus flying Eaft and Weft, and North and South, 

News travel)’d with increafe from mouth to mouth. Pope. 

•?. To make journeys of curiofity. 

Nothin*- tends fo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, cities, or countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 
a. To labour 3 to toil. This {hould be rather travail. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. Hooker. 
I’ve watch’d and traveled hard 3 
Some time I {hall fleep out 3 the reft I’ll whittle. Shakefp. 

To Tra'vel. v. a. 

1. To pafs to journey over. 

Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Milton. 

2. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the cor¬ 
porations, that they {hall not be charged with garrifons, and 
they fliall not be travelled forth of their own franchifes. Spcnf. 
Tra'vel. n.f [ travail, Fr. from the noun.] 
j. Journey 3 aft of palling from place to place. 

Love had cut him fliort, 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 

His travels ended at his country-feat. Dryden. 

Mingled fend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treafures, 

Which thy ealtern travel viev/«. Prior. 

2 . Journey of curiofity or inftru&ion. 

Let him fpend his time no more at home. 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. Shakefpcarc. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education 3 in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon s Efjays, N°. 18. 

A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. AddiL 

3. Labour 3 toil. This {hould be travail: as in Daniel. 

He wars with a retiring enemy. 

With much more travail than with victory. Daniel. 

What think’ft thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
With travel difficult. Milton. 

4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather to travail. 

Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight, 

The nauleous qualms of ten long months and travel to 
requite. Dryden s Kirg. 

4. Travels. Account of occurrences and obfervations of^a 
journey into foreign parts. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranfia- 
tion of many languages. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Hiftories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences 3 as alfo 
., voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. Watts . 

iRa'veller. n. f. [ travailleur, Fr. from travel.] 

1 • One who goes a journey 3 a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’ring that way * 

Therein did often quench his thirfty heat Fairy ^. b, ii. 
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Before I go where all in filence mourn. 

From whofe dark fliores no travellers return. Sandys* 

This was a common opinion among the Gentiles; that rhe 
o-ods fometimes affumed human fliape, and converted upon 
earth with ftrangers and travellers. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. One who vifits foreign countries. 

Farewel monfieur traveller ; look you lifp and wear itrange 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country, thaf. 

The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye than he that flaycth at home can by relation of the tra- 
v e i[ er Bacon’s Nnv Atlantis. 

They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. ^ Locke « 

Tra'veltainted. ad), [travel and taintedf Harrafled 3 fa¬ 
tigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine fcore and odd pofts : and here, tra¬ 
ve It ainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleviile. Shakefp. Hen y IV. p. n. 

TRA'VERS. adv. [French.] Athwart; acrofs. Not uied. 

He (Wears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite 
travers , athwart the heart of his lover. Sbakefpfare, 

Tra'vekse. adv. [a travers, French.] Croflwifc.; athwart. 
Brin*- water from fome hanging grounds, in long furrows ; 

^ . . . r 1 77 ._ 


Bacon. 
Hayiuard. 


Milton * 


--J-- UCtU 

A little cafe to thefe my torments give, 


and from thofe drawing it traverje to fpread. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay travel fe. 

Trave'rse. prep. Through croflwife. 

Fie through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon tuivcrfc 
The whole battalion views their order due. 

Tra'verse. ad), [tranve Jus, Lat. travefe, Fr.] Lying acrofs ; 
lying athwart. 

The paths cut with traverfc trenches much encumbered 
the carriages until the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. 

Oak being ftrong in all pofitions, may be trufted in crofs 
and travefe work for Summers. Wotions Architect. 

Tra'verse. n.f. 

1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his generation ; and if there be 
a mother from whom the whole lineage defeended, there is a 
traverje placed in a loft where (he fitteth. Bacon * 

Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in the 
fide, which llraiteneth the breath at the firtt entrance; the 
rather in refpedt of their traverje and (tops above the hole, 
which perforineth the tipple’s part. Bacon . 

2. Something that thwarts, erodes, or obftru&s ; crofs acci¬ 
dent; thwarting obftacle. This is a fenfe rather French 
than Englifh. 

A juft and lively picture of human nature in its actions, 
paflions, and travefes of fortune. Dryden . 

He fees no defeift in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he {hould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for 
unlucky traverfes not in his power. Locke. 

To Tra'verse. v. a. [traverfer, Fr. It was anciently ac¬ 
cented on the laft fyliable.] 

1. To crofs ; to lay athwart. 

Myfelf, and fuch 

As flept within the fhadow of your power, 

Have wander'd with our traverfi arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The parts {hould be often traverfed or crofted bv the flow¬ 
ing of the folds which loofely encompafs them, without fit¬ 
ting too ftraight. Dryden s Duf efnoy. 

2. To crofs by way of oppofition ; to thwart with obstacles. 

This treatife lias, fmee the Firtt conception thereof, been 
often traverfed with other thoughts* * Wctton. 

You lave th’ expence of long litigious laws. 

Where fuits are have) s' d, and fo little won. 

That he who conquers is but laft: undorle. Dryden. 

John Bull thought himfelf now of age to look after his 
own affairs ; Frog refolved to traverfc this new project, and 
to make him uneaiy in his own family. A buihnoi. 

j. To oppofe fo as to annul. A law term. 

Without a good (kill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underftand him aright, one may lofe himfelf in t-#uerfino the 
decree. Bake, ’s Reflections on Lea ° 

j.. To wander over ; to crofs. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

The 1 ion fmarting with the hunter’s fpear, 

Though deeply wounded, rio way yet difmay’d 3 
In fullen fury trave fes the plain, 

1 o find the vent’rous foe. 

Believe me, prince, there’s not an African 
That traverfes our vait Nu mid tan defarts 
In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better pratfifes thefe boafted virtues. AddVon’s Cat 
What teas you /• avers d and wHatfields you fought! Pop 

5. lolurvey; to examine thoroughly. & 

My purpofe is to t.MerJe the nature, principles, and pro- 
peities, of tins deteftuble vice, mgiatitude. South's Se mens. 
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To fee thee fight, to fee th <cz traverfe, to fee thee here, 
to fee thee there. SbaJcefp. Merry Wives ofWnulfor. 

1 raVesty. adj. [travcjli , Fr.J Drefled fo as to be made ri¬ 
diculous ; burlefqued. 

1 rauma ; tick. ad. [~pc&'j/xdlixo ?.] Vulnerary. 

I deterged and difpofed the ulcer to incarn, and to do fo I 
put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wifemans Surgery. 
1 ray. n. J. [tray , Swedifh.] A fhallow wooden veflel in 
which meat or fifh is carried. 

Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxon's Mcch. Excr. 

No more her care (hall fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

Tra'ytrip. n. f. A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at traytrip , and become thy bond 
ftave. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Tr e'acherous. adj. [from treachery .] Faithlefs ; perfidious ; 
guilty of deferting or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 
Be punilh’d for their prefumptuous guile. Hubberd's Tale: 

Defire in rapture gaz’d awhile, 

And law the treacherous goddefs Anile. Swift. 

Treacherously. adv. [from t eacherous.] Faithlefsly ; per- 
fidioufly; by treafon; by ftratagem. 

Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew. 

And him Aledtus treacheroujly flew. 

And toojc on him the robe of emperor. Fairy Thu b. ii. 
Thou haft (lain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. 

And treacheroujly haft thou vanquifh’d him. Shakefpeare. 

Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treacheroujly poor fifh befet, 

With ftrangling fnare, or winding net. Dcipie. 

I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my beft endeavours, 

You treache> oujly practis'd to undo me. 

Seduc'd my only child, and ftole her. Otway. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treacheroujly loft. Dry den's Juvenal. 

1 re'acheR0USi\ ess. 7 i. J. [from treacherous. J The quality of 
being treacherous ; perfidioufnefs. 

TREACHERY. n.j. [, trickerie , French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. 

Trea'chetor. 7 7 i. J. [from tricher, tricheur , Fr.] A traitor; 
Tre'achour. ) one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. 

Good Claudius with him battle fought. 

In which the king was by a treachetour 

Difguifed flain. Fairy Spucen, b. ii. 

Where may that trcachour then be found, 

Or by what means may I his footing tract. Fairy Epueen. 
TreAcle. 7 i. J'. [triacle, Fr. triackle , Dutch; theriaca , Lat.J 

1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
t'eacle , without knowing the nature of each of the lixty odd 
ingredients, may cure many patients with it. Boyle . 

T> eacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

2. Molofle’s; the fpume of fugar. 

To Tread, v. n. pret. Pod. part. paff. trodden. [triulan , Go- 
thick ; tpeban, Saxon ; t eden, Dutch.] 

1. To let the foot. 

Pie ne’er drinks, 

But Timoil’s filver treads upon his lip^ Shakefpeare. 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon 
and crufhpd, are burnet,. wild thyme, and water mint; 
therefore fet whole alleys of them, to have the plealiire when 
vou walk or tread. Baco 7 i s Effays. 

Thofe dropping gums 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milfoil. 
Where’er you tread the blufhing flow’rs fliall rife. Pope . 

2 . To trample; to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

And bear the palm. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou finalt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

3. To walk with form or ftate. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

And the ground fhrinks before his trading. Shakefpeare. 
Ye that llately tread or lowly creep. jphlton. 

4. To copulate as birds. 

When Ihepherds pipe on oaten draws; 

When turtles tread Shakefpeare. 

What diftance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg? Baco 7 i's Nat. Hijl. 

They bill, they tread, Alcyone comprefs’d. 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden, 
To Tread, v. a. 

1 . To walk on ; to feel under the foot. 

Would.I had never t. od this Ertglifh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakefpeare. 
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He dy’d obedient to fevvreft law • 

Forbid to tread the promis’d land he <a;v 

2. To profs under the foot. 

rJ' e f d the lnuft , out on the to prevent ftfokfoo- v •- 

3. 10 beat; to track. wft. 

Full of briars is this working world. 

—'They ai 'e but burs: if we walk not in the tmAA 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shakefb A £ aths » 

4. To walk on in a formal or ftately manner * it. 

Methought fte trod the ground with greater race D 
5 - Tocnifl. under foot; to trample in contempt orhaTlA 
Ihrough thy name will we t,ead them' unde/T 
againft us. ^ rile 

Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world ^ ' ^' 5 * 
Hung in the Ikies, and blazing as I travell’d * 

TV 1 ! 7 fire f w “ e / Pe 1 Mi 3nd then downward 

i o be trod out by Casfar ? Drxden'* AH e , 

6. To put in atiion by the feet. f or Love, 

They tread their wine-preffes and fuffer third , . 

7. To love as the male bird rhe female. * 

He feather’d her and trod her. Drydett* J? 11 

Tread » / [from the verb.] Footing; flep with.thefoot"' 

If the ftreets were pav’d with thine eyes, L 

H er feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. Shakehm; 

1 he quaint mazes in the wanton green, JL 

For want of tread, are undiftineuifhable. M.h 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the palfive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. . 

^ 7 he dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 

Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread.' Drydm 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread * ' ' 
A dilh of tea, like milk-pad, on thy head ! ' Swift 

2. Way; track; path. 

Cromwell is the king’s fecretary: further, 

Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. Sbabfh 
.3. 7 'he cocks part in the egg. r 

I re'ader. n. f. [from tread.] He who treads. 

The treaders fliall tread out no wine in their prefles. Ifa, 
Tre'acle. n. f. [frem tread.] 

1. A part of an engine on which the feet a£ to put it in mo¬ 
tion. 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will the fweep of the 
fore-end of the treadle be, and confequently the more revo¬ 
lutions is made at one tread. Moxon's Mech. Estercifes. 

2. The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the 
egg, feemeth of Idler doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errorns. 

At each end of the egg is a treadle, formerly thought to 
be the cock’s fperm. De.ham. 

TREASON. n.f. [;trahifon, French.] An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth: it is 
divided into high treafon and petit treafon. High treafon is 
an offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; 
as to compafs or imagine treafon, or the death of the prince, 
or the queen confort, or his fon and heir-apparent; or to de¬ 
flower the king’s wife, or his eldeft daughter unmarried, 
or bis eldeft fon’s wife; or levy war againft the king in his 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great feal, privy feal, or money; or 
knowingly to bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter the fame; or to 
kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, 
or of the other; juftices in Eyre, juftices of aflize, juftices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their 
duty ; or forging the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet; or 
diminifhing or impairing the current money: and, in fuch 
treafon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king: and 
it is called treafon paramount. Petit treafo7i is when a (errant 
kills his mafter, a wife her hufband ; fecular or religious kills 
his prelate : this treafon gives forfeiture to every lord witlrru 
his own fee : both treafotis are capital. Cell'd- 

Man difobeying, 

Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high lupremacy of heaven : 

To expiate his treafon hath nought left. Mtliott. 

He made the overture of thy treafons to us. Sbakejpeare. 
Athaliah cried, treafon, treafon. ^KitigsYi. 14* 

Treasonable. 7 adj. [from treafon .] Having the nature or 
Treasonous. ) guilt of treafon. Tteajonous is out of ufe. 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treasonous. Sbakefp. Henry VII . 

Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of tieas'nous malice. " Shakefpeare s Macbel 

Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations 
of plots, and treafon able practices. 6 lawn tin 

Were it a draught for June when Ihe ba«quets, 

I wou’d not tafte thy tmajotious offer. ^ Mi { - on ‘ 

A credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 
fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps t cajonabf. 



TREASURE- n.f. [tnfer, Fr. thefeurm, Latin.] Wealth 

hoarded; riches accumulated. 

An inventory, importing 

The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure 

Rich fluffs. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

They built treafure cities. Fxod. 1. 11. 

He ufed his laws as well for colle&ing of treafure, as for 
rnrrecfinz of manners. 1 Bacon. 

Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, 

and never finking much in value. Locke ' 

To Treasure, v. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to repo- 

fit; to lay up. , , r a 

After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart thou treajuref up 

unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. , Rom. ii. 5 - 
Practical principles are treafured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dii- 
covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South. 

No, my remembrance treafures honeft thoughts, 

And holds not things like thee; I fcorn thy friendflfip. 

Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere, 

Since all things loft on earth are treafur'd there. Pope. 
Treasurer, n.f. [from treafure ; treforler, Fr.] One who 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my treafurer , let him fpeak 
That I have referv’d nothing. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Before the invention of laws, private affe&ions in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treafurers and hang¬ 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

TreAsurership. n.f. [from treafurer.’] Office or dignity of 
treafurer. 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea- 
furef-jhip, before the moft worthy. Hakewill. 

TreAsurehouse. n.f. [t>eajure and houfe.] Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of 
men, for which there is not in this treafurehoufe a prefent 
comfortable remedy to be found. Hooker, b. v. 

Thou filver treafurehoufe , 

Tell me once more, what title doft thou bear ? Shakefp. 
Gather together into your fpirit, and its treafurehoufe, the 
memory, not only all the promiles of God, but alfo the for¬ 
mer fenfes of the divine favours. Taylor's holy living. 

TreAsury. n.f. [from t> eafure ; treforerie, Fr.J A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shakefpeare , 

Thy fumptuous buildings 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

He had a purpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that univerlity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that famous t> ea- 
fwy of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 

The ftate of the treafury the king beft knows. Temple. 
Phyficians, by treafu ies of juft obfervations, grow to fkill 
in the art of healing. Watts . 

To Treat, v.a. [trader, Fr. trabJo, Lat.] 

1. To negotiate ; to fettle. 

T o treat the peace, a hundred fenators 
Shall be commiflioned. Dryden's AEn. 

2 . [Trafto, Lat.] To difeourfe on. 

3. To ufe in any manner, good or bad. 

He treated his prifoner with great harlhnefs. Spectator. 

Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 

And the beft men are treated like the worft ; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed th’ exa&, intrinfick worth. Pope. 
4* T o handle ; to manage; to carry on. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjedls in their pic¬ 
tures, as Homer did in his poetry. Drydcn. 

5 * To entertain with expence. 

Jo -f RF ;^ T * v ‘ n - [ trader, Fr. -cpahtian, Saxon.] 

To difeourfe; to make difeuflions. 

Of love they treat till th’ ev’ning ftar appear’d. Milton. 
Abfence, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
calion to beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat- 
cdof this paffion in verfe. Addifon's Sped. 

2. 1 o practife negotiation. 

The king treated with them. 2 Mac. xiii. 22. 

3 * A o come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? Swift. 

4 ^ To make gratuitous entertainments, 
aReat. n. J. [from the verb.] 

A- An entertainment given. 

T his is the ceremony of my fate ; 

A parting treat, and I’m to die in ftate. Drxden. 

He pretends a great concern for his country, and infieht 

a V n ° W fu f h P rofeflions > w ^ en recommended by 

eat, chlpofe an audience to heaj reafon. Collier. 


For one man’s treat , but for another s ball ? Pope . 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 

In canifters t’ enlarge the little t eat. Drydcn. 

The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman t eat. Dryden. 

Treatable, adj. [tradable , Fr.] Moderate j not violent. ^ ^ 
A virtuous mind fliould rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diflolution, than be fuddenly cut oft* 
in a moment, rather to be taken than fnatched away. Hooker. 

The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs t. eatable than 
with us.- Temple* 

Tre'atise. n.f. [ tradatus , Latin.] Difeourfe; written trac¬ 
tate. 

The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a difrnal t' eatije rouze, and ftir 
As life were in’t. Shakefpeare\ 

Befides the rules given in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long conver- 
fation with the beft pieces. • Dryden's Duf 'e noy. 

Treatment, n.f [iiaitment, French.] Uiage; manner of 
uling good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or character which they have not ufed ; 
all comes wafted to us : and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept fuch t catment as a Twain affords. Pope. 

Treaty, n.f. [trade, Fr.] 

1. Negotiation; act of treating. 

She began a treaty to procure ; 

And ftablifh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fa. Efu. 

2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick affairs. 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Echion 

Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand. 

And with the veft a peaceful treaty makes. Addifon's Ovid. 

3. For entreaty : fupplication ; petition; folicitatioil. 

He caff by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer 4 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties, doge, 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefpeare. 

Tre'ble. adj. [triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, Lat.] 

1. Threefold; triple. 

Some I fee. 

That twofold balls and treble feeptres carry. Shakefpeare . 

Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are fet. Sa?idys. 

All his malice ferv’d but to brinq- forth 
Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy fhewn 
On man by him feduc’d ; but on himfelf 
Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. Milton, 
A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on ev’ry fide 
With treble walls. Dryden's JEn. 

The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 

The fhield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs. Dryden's JEn. 

2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 

The (harper or quicker percuffion of air caufeth the more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N>. 179. 
To Tre'ble. v.a. [from the adjective; triplico, Lat. t>ipU7\ 
Fr.] To multiply by three ; to make thrice as much. 

She conceiv’d, and trebling the due time. 

Brought forth this monftrous mafs. Spe>7fer. 

I would not be ambitious in my wifli. 

To wifh myfelf much better ; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myfelf, 

A thoufand times more fair. Shakefp. Merfh. of Venice. 

Aquarius fliines with feebler rays. 

Four years he trebles, and doubles fix (core days. Creech. 
To F re'ele. v. n. To become threefold. 

Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 

Tre'ble. n.f. A Iharp found. ' J " 

The treble cutteth the air fo fliarp, as it returneth too fwift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the fweeteft. 

i he lute ftill trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-flharpen’d thumb from fhore to fliore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryehn. 

Tre bleness. n. f [from treble.] The ftate of being treble. 
The juft proportion of the air percuffed towards the bafe- 
nefs or treblenefs of tones, is a great fecret in founds. Bacon. 

Tre bly. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told ; in threefold num¬ 
ber or quantity. 

His jav’lin fent, » 

The fhield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Ut folid brafs,, of linnen trebly roll’d. Drxden's JEn. 
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T R E 

The feed being fo neceffary for the maintenance of the 
^ feveral fpecies, it is in fome doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 

’TREE. n. f trie , Iflandlck; tree!} Danifh.] 

1. A large vegetable riling, with one woody ftem, to a con- 
fiderable height. 

"Trees and fhnibs', of our native growth in England, are 
diftinguifhed by Ray. i. Such as have their flowers disjoint¬ 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, i. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree,- the beach, 
the chelnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones ; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and "female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous ; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones ; as, the 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bean. 6." Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of thefe fome are 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears : and fome bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilbery buffi, honey- 
luckle, joy. Pruniferous ones, whofe fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a ftone in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
iloe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
&c. Bacciferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the pdvet bar¬ 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry¬ 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfe, the lime tree, &c. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s drasonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With t> ees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the' tree unfix his earth-bound root. Shak. 
It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with bio fib ms, or laden with fruit, and 
calling a pleafant {hade : but to confider how this tree fprang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped and fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational plealure. Bui net. 

Trees {hoot up in one great ftem, and at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches : thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke. 

2. Any thing branched out. 

Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 
Old captains and didlators of their race. Dryden. 

Tree germander, n. f. A plant. 

Tree of life. n.f. [lignum vitce, Latin.] An evergreen: the 

• wood is efteemed by turners. Miller. 

T \>.ee p im ofe. n.f. A plant. 

Tree iv. old plur. of tree. 

Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like a for'fter green. 

Pie knows his tackle and his trecn. Benj. Johnfon. 

Treen. adj. Wooden ; made of wood. Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft fuffering 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain: I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre'foil. n. f. [trifolium, Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the'wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed {heath : it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds Ihaped like a kidney, adhering clofe to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
footftalk. ' Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a fweet 
and beautiful child, {landing upon tiptoes, and a trefoil, or 
three-leaved grafs in her hand. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 

TRE'ILLAGE. n.f [French.] 

Trcillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 

• making a diftindl inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux . 

\ here are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 

■ makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonneteers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillages , and cafcades, are 

‘ romance writers. Spectator, N°. 477* 

TRE'LLIS. n.f. [French.] Is a ftrublure of iron, wood, 
or ofier, the parts crofting each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To Tre'mble. v. n. [ trembler , Fr. tmno , Lat.] 

1. To fhake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver , to quake ; to 
{hudder. 


tre 

My compaftionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmife 0/ r , 

God’s name ^ e JP eart ' 

And power thou tremblejl at. Shakefpeare's *L m 
Shew your fiaves how cholerick you are, ^ ^ ‘ 
And make your bondmen tremble. ' Sbakefp. r r 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us treM"' 
Touches us not with pity. Shakefa V r 

They {hall fear and tremble. y ^? ar \ 

men he heard the king, he fell into fuch aVk^&'th?; 
he could hardly fpeak. 1 n * j 

Frighted Turnus trembl'd as he fpoke. DndntTm' 
He {hook the facred honours of his head, * 

With terror trembl'd heav’n’s fubfiding hill,* 

And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. jy 1 
Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, ’ ^ 

That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 
May tremble. ‘ 1 n 

T i . • 

o quiver; to totter. 

Sinai’s grey top {hall tremble:. J ^ 

We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have flood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trmhliL 
jelly, - and all the places about it dry. Burnet 

3. To quaver; to {hake as a found. 

Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve¬ 
hement tremble at the height of their blaft. ft acon 

Tre'melingly. adv. [from trembling.'] So as to (hake or 
quiver. 

Tremblingly file flood, 

And on the fudden dropt. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n. 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at every pore? p 0 p (t 

Tremendous, adj. [ tremendus, Latin.] Dreadful; horrible - 
aftonifhingly terrible. 

There Hands an altar where the prieft celebrates fome 
myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatlcr, N°. 57. 

In that portal fhou’d the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Popes Odyjpy. 
Tre'mour. n.f. [ tremor , Lat.] 

1. The {fate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its ftyptick and {Emulating quality it affefts the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Thefe ilars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures : for the rays of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con¬ 
trary t> emors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

Tre'mulous. adj. [tremulus, Lat.] 

I. Trembling; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is eafily diflra&ed and amazed 
by them. Decay of Piety. 

2. Quivering; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreffes 
a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath pafling finooth does not. Holder. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 

The lambent ligfit’riings fhoot acrofs the fky. Thomfon. 
Tre'mulousness. n.f. [from tremulous.] The ftate of qui¬ 
vering. .. . 

•Tren. n. f. A fifn fpear. ^ in r 

To Trench, v. a. [ traneber , Fr.] 
i. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. Shacefpccnc, 
This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diffolves to water, and doth lofe his form. Shaeefpeaie. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. . 7 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spungy 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. °Pf 

The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful inpaflur^roy ’ 

• to cut out the fides of trenches or drains. KLor uu 

Trench, n.f. [tranche, Fr.l 
1. A pit or ditch. 

On-that coaft build, . , 

And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. Pf J f n <jf 
When you have got your water up to the high e P 
the land, make a final 1 trench to carry feme of the wa ’ 

keeping it always upon a level. ^ ortime \ r v t0 a 

2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in their appro— 

town, or to guard a camp. The 



TRE 

The citizens of Corioli have iffued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 

I faw'our party to the trenches driven. 

And then I came away. Sbakcfpeare s Conolanus. 

William carries on the trench, . 

Till both the town and caftle yield. Prior. 

Trenchant. a A‘ [trenchant, Fr.-J Cutting; {harp. 

He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 

With which" he ftruck fo furious and fo fell. 

That nothing feem’d the puiffance could withftand. F. 

Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their {words 
Were fiiarp and trenchant, not their words. Hudibras . 

Tre'ncher. n.f [from tench ; trenchoir , Fr.] 
t A niece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

.r ' No more 

I’ll ferape trencher, nor wafh difli. Sbakefp. Tempejl . 

My eftate deferves an heir more rais’d, 

Than one which holds a trencher. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the difh or trencher on the 
o. roun d. More's Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher, or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2. The table. 

How often haft thou. 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 

. When I have feafted. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that could 
bring fome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fummum bonum upon their trenchers , and their utmoft felicity 
in wine. South's Sermons. 

Tre'ncherfly. n.f [trencher and fly.] One that haunts ta¬ 
bles ; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifeuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher - 
’ files and fpungers. L' Eft range. 

Tre'ncherman. n.f. [trencher and man.] A feeder; an eater. 
Palladius affured him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the {kilfuileft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 

You had mufty victuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

Sbakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
TrE'nchermate. n. f. [trencher and mate.] A table compa¬ 
nion ; a parafite. 

Becaufe that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trencher mates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con- 
trad iclion by way of fcorn. Hooker , b. v. 

To Trend, v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc¬ 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

T he fcouts to feveral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The coafts and trendings of the crooked {hore. Dryden. 

Tr e'n tals. n. J. [ t’ente , Fr.] 

Trentals or trigintals were a number of maffes, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Tre'ndle. n. f. [rpenbel, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 

Now improperly written trundle. 

Trepa'n. n.J. [trepan , Fr.] 

1. An inftrument by which chirureeons cut out round pieces of 
the (kull. 

2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 
this fignification Skinner afligns for the reafon, that fome 
Englifh {hips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great {hew ol friendfhip, into Trapani, a part of Sicily, were 
there detained.] 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man. 

How very aeftive in his own trepan. Rofcommon. 

Lan there be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
trepans. South’s Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paffion confifts, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the reafon : it is indeed a 
real trepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inflead of arguments. fifth's Sermons. 

1 01 REPA n. v. a. [from the noun ; trepaner, Fr.l 
}’ To perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth her noftrils, of the fame fmell 
With that in trepanning the bone. JVifcman's Sumer, 

hew recovered of thole that were trepanned. Arbutbnot 
• £ * 1 0 catch ; to enfnare. 

Thev trepann'd the ftate, and fac’d it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras, p. ift 
h a°j C are ^ Ut ire P anned who are called to eovern beincr 
ti^ - h authorit y hut bereaved of power, which is no? 
• nia jL e fe , but t0 n ?° l ck af5d hetray them into a fplendid and 
a ftenal way or being ridiculous. South's Sermons 
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TrephiNe*. n.f A fmall trepan; a 
perforation managed by one hand. 

I {hewed a trepan and trephine, and 
try both upon a {kull. 

Trf.pida'tion. n.f. [t'epidatio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of trembling. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, and holdefh it 
in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hjfi. N°. 1 . 37 * 

All objefls of the fenfes which are very offenfive, caufe 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degree, 
are deftitute ; and fo there is induced in them a trepidation 
and horror. . Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N 793 * 

Moving of th’earth brings harms and fears, 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidation of the fpheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

1 hey pafs the planets fev'n, and pafs the fix’d, 

And that cryftalline .fphere whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2. State of terrour.. 

Becaufe the whole kingdom flood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral padages of the journey. kVotton. 

His firft action of note -was in the battle of Lepanto ; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in luch trepidation of the 
ftate, made every man meritorious. Witton. 

To Trespass, v. n. [trejp-ajfe- , Fr.] 

1. To tranfgrefs ; to offend. 

If they {hall confefs their trefpafs which they trefpajfed 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general defign and particular 
expreffes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick. Norms. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and ceconomy, 

Moft perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trefpais'd on the other’s ground. Prior. 

Trespass, n. f. [t efpas, Er.] 

1. Tranlgreftlon ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meaneft-wretches 
For pilf’rings, and moft common trefpafs 
Are punifh’d with. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The trefpafs money and fin money was the priefts. 2 Kings. 
He Ihall bring his trefpafs offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 

V\ ill God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs ? Milton. 

2. Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 

Trespasser. n.J. [from t efpafs .] 

1. An offender ; a tranfgreffor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trejpajfer , for.which the owner 
may have an aCtion of trefpafs againft me. JValton. 

Tre'ssed. adj. [from trejfe , French.j Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that io much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear. 

Now loves a Jafs that all his love doth fcorn. 

He plunged in pain his trejfcd locks doth tear. Spenfer. 

Tre sses. n.J. without a fingular. [ trejfe , Fr. treccia, Italian.] 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates. 


Sbakcfpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope, 


Pope. 


Brandifh your cryftal trejjes in the fky. 

Her fwelling breaft 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her l.oo fo trejfes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her trejjes , and her rural labours crown. 

Fair trejfes man’s imperial race enfnare. 

Ana beauty draws us with a Angle hair. M 

. Ceafe ’ bright n y m P h ' to mourn the ravilh’d hair* 

VV mch adds new glory to the Ihining fphere ! 

D*ot all the trejfes that fair hair can boaft, 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 

Tre'stle. n.f [trefeau, Fr.] 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

Tret, n. f [Probably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 

by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun¬ 
dred weight, and four pounds for wafte or refufe of a com 
modify. L 'y 1 - 

I-re-things. n.f. [trethhgi , low Latin, from trhhu, W ZZ 
to tax.j i axes ; impofls. 3 

Tr , eve ' t **-/ (/Spiepet, Saxon; trepied, Fr.] Anv thin* 
that Hands on three legs : as, a ftool.. * 

Trey, n f |>«, Lat. tmh, Fr.] A three at cards. ■ 
mte-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

oney, milk, and fugar; there is three. 

Nay then, two treys j metheglin, wort, and malmfey. 

Sbakefp , Love's Labour lojd. 

Triable. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T R I 

Tr Table. adj. [from try.] 

I. Poffibje to be experimented ; capable) of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments triable 
by our engine, I inlinuated that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. Boyle. 

1 . Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one fhould be admitted to a bifhop’s chancellorfhip 
without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, fince 
divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court are of weight. Ayliffe. 

Tri'ad. 7 i. f. [trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three united. 

TrTal. n.f [from try .] 

1. Teft; examination. 

With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the flame will back defcend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart, 

It is the fiefh of a corrupted heart. Shakcfpeare . 

2. Experience; act of examining by experience. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fhall better publifh his commendation. Shak. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the leeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled ; and if good, they will fprout within 
half an hour. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 520. 

3. Experiment; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Neb. 

4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufes, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm : the trial is 
the ifi'ue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the indite- 
ment itfelf. Cowel. 

He hath refitted law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. Temptation; teft of virtue. 

Left our trial, when leaft fought. 

May find us both perhaps far lcfs prepar’d, 

The willinger I go. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

No fuch company as then thou faw’ft 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 

To fee how thou could'tt judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome trials, either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or dilquiet our fears. Rogers. 

6. State of being tried. 

Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love ? 

-It is to be all made of fighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 

All humblenefs, all patience and impatience; 

All purity, all trial , all obfervance. Shakefp. As you like it. 

TRIA'NGLE. n.f. [ triangle, Fr. triangulum , Lat.] A figure 
of three angles. 

The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 

Locke. 

Tria'ngular. adj. [ triangularis, Lat.] Having three angles. 

The frame thereof leem’d partly circular, 

And part triangular ; O work divine ! 

Thefe two the firft and laft proportions are. Fairy Qu. 
Though a round figure be molt capacious tor the honey, 
and moft convenient for the bee ; yet did fhe not chufe that, 
becaufe then there mutt have been triangular fpaces left void. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tribe, n.f. [t/ibu, Fr. tribus, Lat. from trev, b and v being 
labials of promifeuous ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trev 
from tir ef, his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be¬ 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britifh govern¬ 
ment ; to prove which Mr. Rowland offers many reafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuries is derived from 
trev , fuppofing it to be the fame with our centrev , importing 
a hundred trevs or tribes.] 

T. A diftindl body of the people as divided by family or for¬ 
tune, or any other chara&eriftick. 

I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Bcnj. Johnfon’s Cataline. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the milled 
multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho¬ 
nourable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Milton. 

Straggling mountaineers, for publick good, 

To rank in tribes , and quit the favage wood, 

Houfes to build. Tate. 

I congratulate my country upon the incrcafe of this happy 
Vibe of men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is fpreading into the remoteft corners. Adclifon. 

2 . It is often ufed in contempt. 

Folly and vice are eafy to deferibe. 

The common fubjedts of our fcribbling tribe. Rofcommoii. 

Tri'blet or Tribo'ulet. n.f. A gold fmith’s tool for mak¬ 
ing rings. ^ 

Tribula'tion. n.f [ tribulation , Fr.] Perfecution ; diftrefs; 

vexation ; difturbancc of life. 

Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and being immi¬ 
nent breedeth fear. Hooker, b . v» 


T R I 


Miltoni 


The juft fhall dwell. 

And after all their tribulations long. 

See golden days', fruitful of golden deeds. 

Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try’d in {harp t ibulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Par. Lofl b \ 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, notctd' 
in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our wealth^ 
deliver us. Atterbu ys Sermm 

Tribunal, n.f. [tribunal, Latin and French.] 

1. The feat of a judge. 

I’ th’ market-place, on a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 

Were publickly enthron’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

He fees the room 

Where the whole nation does for juftice come, 

Lnder whofe large roof flourifhes the gown, 

And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller 

Here the tribunal flood. Dryden' i Mn 

There is a neceffity of ftanding at his tribunal , who is in¬ 
finitely wife and juft. Grew’s Co,mol. b iif 

2. A court of juftice. 

Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton 

Tri' bune. n.f. [ tribun, tribunus, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 

Thefe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth : I do defpife them. 

Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TribunTtial. \adj. [ tribunitius , Lat.] Suiting a tribune; 
Tribuni'tious. ) relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitiaus man¬ 
ner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Tributary, adj. [tributaire, Fr. ttibutarius, Lat.] 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmiflion to a 
mafter. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 

Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: 

Yet oft the Briton kings againft them ftrongly fway’d. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

The two great empires of the world I know; 

And fince the earth none larger does afford, 

This Charles is fome poor t ibutary lord. Drydcn. 

Around his throne the fea-bom brothers flood, 

That (’well with tributaiy urns his flood. Pope. 

2. Subjebl; fubordinate. 

Thefe he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By courfe commits to feveral government, 

And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents. Milton's Corns. 

O’er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 

Legions of Iuft, and various pow’rs of ill 

Infult the matter’s tributary will. Prior. 

3. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flatt’rv tunes thefe tributaiy lays. Coiicanen. 

Tributary, n.f [from tribute.] One who pays a flated 
fam in acknowledgement of fubjebtion. 

All the people therein fhall be tributar ies unto thee, anu 
ferve thee. Deut. xx. n» 

The Irifli lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fccond : and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubjedls but fovereigns. Davies. 

TRI'BUTE. n.f [tribut , Fr. tribulum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement; ftibjeclion. 

The Lord’s tribute of the fheep was fix hundred. Numb. 
They that received tribute money laid. Doth not your ma¬ 
fter pay tribute ? Mat. xvn. 2- 

She receives 

As tribute her warmth and light. Mi ioH ’ 

To acknowledge this was all he did exadl. 

Small tribute, where the will to pay was a£l. Pry ~ H ‘ 
Tricoma'nes. n.f. A plant. 

A branch of fome capillary plant, refembling the com ^ 
trichomanes, only the pinnae are larger in a dufity grcy^X 

ftone. . p ror , 

Trice, n.f. [I believe this word comes from trait, rr. 

rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inftant; a * 
If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the ame , 
wafte in a trice, as naturally delighting in fpoil, diougi 1 
themfelves no good. 

Juft in the nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obey : 

Each ferving man with difh in hand, 

March’d boldly up like our train’d band, veiling* 

Prefented, and away. jq c 


Hudibras, p. i* 


Swift. 


I. 


South. 

Swift. 

Tujfer. 

Pope. 


TRI, 

He could raife fcruples dark and nice. 

And after folve them in a trice 
' So when the war had raisfii a ftorm. 

I’ve feen a fnake in human form. 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 
r pan from the dunghil in a trice . 

It feerm incredible at firft, that all the blood m our bodies 
ftould circulate in a trice, in a very few minutes; but it 
■would be more furprifing if we knew the Ihort periods of the 

creat circulation of water. _ Bentley s Se, mom. 

Tpil-ho'tom y. n.f. Divifion into three parts. 

Some difturb the order of nature by dichotomies, tnchoto- 
mits , fevens, twelves : let the fubjeit with the defign you 
have in view determine the number of parte into which you 

. . •. rr CillS• 

divide it. • , _ 

Trick, n. f {treck, Dutch.] 

A Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a trick of law had no left 

oower than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or call 

V , Raleigh. 

them down. \ 

A bantcrino- droll took a journey to Delphos, to try it he 
could put a trick upon Apollo. L’EJirange'e Fables. 

Such a one thinks to find fome flielter in my tnendlhip, 
and I betray him: he comes to me for couniel and I ftiew 

him a trick. 

He fwore by Stix, 

Whate’er {he wou’d defire, to grant; 

But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the loweft and leaving the top, 

Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy crop. 

And now, as oft in fome diftenrper’d ftate. 

On one nice trick depends the gen ral rate. 

3. A vicious practice. 

Suipicion fhall be thick full of eyes : 

For treafon is but trufted like a fox. 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and lock’d up. 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shakcfpeare. 

I entertain you with fomevvhat more worthy than the ifale 
exploded trick of fulfom panegyricks. Dryden. 

Some friends to vice pretend, 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drydcn. 

4. A juggle; anantick; any thing done to cheat jocofcly, or 
to divert. 

A rev’rend prelate flopp’d his coach and fix. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. Prior. 

5. An unexpected effect. 

So felleft foes who broke their fleep. 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

6. A praftice ; a manner; a habit. 

I fpoke it but according to the trick: if you'll hang me 
you may. Shakcfpeare. 

The trick of that voice I well remember, Shakejpeare. 

Behold, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip, 

The trick of ’s frown, his forehead. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 
cards. 

To Trick, v.a. [from the noun ; flicker, Fr.] 

1. To cheat; to impofe on ; to defraud. 

It is impoffible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 
to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on mankind, and trick 
themfelves into belief. Stephens's Sermons. 

2. To drefs ; to decorate ; to adorn ; properly to knot, [trica, 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hair ; treccia, Italian : hence 
trace. Matt. Wcjlmonajlerienfis fays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhe rode tricas capitis & crines diffolvcns.] 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the impofture upon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy in the 
likenefs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shakefp. 

This pillar is but a medley, or a mafs of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by ftealth; and though the 
moft richly tricked, yet the pooreft in this, that he is a bor¬ 
rower of all his beauty. Wotton's Architect. 

Their heads are trickt with taflels and flowers. Sandys. 

Woful fhepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead : 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor ; 

So finks the Day-ftar in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new fpangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning fky. Milton. 

A daw that had a mind to be fparkifh, tricked himfelf up 
With all the gay feathers he could mufter. L'EJlrange's Fab. 


TRI 


b. i. 


b. ii. 


Love is an airy good, opihion makes, 

That tricks and dreffes up the gawdy dream. Dryden. 
People lavifh it profufely in tricking up their children in 
fine cloaths, and yet ftarve their minds. ^ Bocke. 

3. To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touen. 

The colours and the ground prepare : 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her oft in air, 

Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. Pope. 

To Trick, v. n. To live by fraud. 

Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, never thriving, 

And murd’ring plavs, which they call reviving. Dryden. 
TrTcker. n.f. [This is often written trigger ; I know not 
which is right.] The catch which being pulled difengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give fire. 

Pulling afide the trickcr we obferved, that the foice ol the 
fprino- of the lock was not fenflbly abated by the alienee of 

the Sr. B ? le - 

As a goofe 

In death contrails his talons clofe ; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of his piftol draw. Hudibras, p. u 

TrTcking. n.f [from trick.] Drefs; ornament. 

Get us properties and tricking for our fames. Shakejpeai e. 
TrTckish. adj. [from trick.] Klnavifhly artful ; fraudulently 

cunning; mifchievoufly fubtle. 

All he fays is in £ loofe, flippeiy, and trickifh way of rea- 
foning. Pope. 

To TrTckle. v. n. [Of this word I find no etymology that 
feems well authofifed or probable:] T o fail in drops ; to rill 

in a fiender ftream. 

He, prick’d with pride, 

Forth fpurred fa ft; adown his courier’s fide 
The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. Fa. Qgi 
Faft befide there trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murmTing wave did play 
Amongft the pumv ftones, and made a {cund 
To lull him loft afleep that by it lay. Fa. T>u. 

Some noifes help ileep ; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving in the fpirits a gentle atten¬ 
tion, which ftilleth the difeurfive motion. PSacon. 

He wakened by the trickling of his blood. fVijeman . 

Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow flood. 

And from the wound appear’d the trickling blood. Drydetf . 

All at once his grief and rage appear’d, '* 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. Dryden. 

He lay ftretch’d along, his eyes fixt upward. 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down, and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, t ickled away under the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 28. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly {lands. 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands : 

How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 

How fwcet the periods, neither faid nor fung. 

They empty heads confole with empty found. 

No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear. 

The balm of dulnefs trickling in their ear. Pope's Dunciad. 

Subdu’d, 

The froft refolves intd a trickling thaw. Thomfon's Winter. 
Tri'cksy. adj. [from trick.] Pretty. This is a word of en¬ 
dearment. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do. know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a irickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

All this fervice have I done fince I went. 

--My trickfy fpirit ! Shakefpeare’s Tempeji. 

Trico'rporal. adj. [ iricorpus, Lat.] Having three bodies 
Tride. adj. [ among hunters; tride, French. ] Short and 
ready. _ _ Bailey. 

TrTdent. n.f. [tAdent, Ft. tridens, Lat.] A three, forked 
feeptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for the world': 

He would not flatter Neptune for his t ident. Shdkefpeare. 

Can’ft thou with fifgigs pierce him to the quick ? 

Or in his fkull thy barbed trident ftick ? Sandys on Job . 

He lets them wear their faphire crowns. 

And wield their little tridents. Milton. 

Several find a myftery in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 

Addijon on ancient Medals. 

Tri'dent. adj. Having three teeth. 

TrTdinG; n. f. [•qifSinja, Saxon.] The third part of a conn- 
try or {hire. ‘ Bm . 

Triduan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

1. Lafting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

Trie'nnial. adj. [triennis, Lat: t'rietmal, Fr.] 

1. Lafting three years. 

I palled the bill tor triennial parliaments. King Charles. 
' 26 Y Richard 


Pope. 
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Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
ftort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. Bowel's England's Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 

Tri er. n. f. [from try.'] 

1. One who tries experimentally. 

1 he ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veffel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

2 . One who examines judicially. 

Courts ot juftice are bound to take notice of afts of par¬ 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Bale. 

There fhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 
the ftate to infpeft the genius of every particular boy. Speft. 
3- 7 'eft; one who brings to the teft. 

You were ufed 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakefp. 
To 7 ri'fallow, v. a. [ tres , Latin, and pealja, Saxon, a 
harrow.] To plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey. 

The beginning of Auguft is the time of trifallowing , or 
laft plowing, before they fow their wheat. Mortimer . 

Lri'fid. adj. [among botanifts.] Cut or divided into three 
P arts ( * Bailey. 

Trifi stulary. adj. [tres and fflula, Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 

Many of chat fpecies whofe trififlulary bill or crany we 
have beheld. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

1 o Tri'flf. v. n. [tryfelen , Dutch.] 

1. 1 o a< 5 L or talk without weight or dignity; to aft with levity; 
to talk with folly. 

When they law that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce¬ 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 
profitable in their Read, they trife and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Booker. 

2. To mock; to play the fool. 

Do not believe, 

That, from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakefp . 

3. To indulge light amufement. 

4. To be of no importance. 

’Tis hard for every trifling debt of two Shillings to be 
driven to law. Spenfer. 

To Tri'fle. v. a. To make of no importance. Not in 
ufe. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange ; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Tri'fle. n. J. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths; 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 

A later third of Dowfabell, 

With fuch poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour’d at, 

Some of this thing, and fome of that. 

And many of they know not what. 

But that they inuft be faying. Drayton's Nymphid. 

The infinitely greateft confeffed good is neglected, to fa- 
tisfy the fucceflive uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. 

Locke. 

Tri'fler. n.f. [ trifelaar, Dutch.] One who ads with levity; 
one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more triflers , whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the 
beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. Bacon. 
Shall I, who can enchant the boift’rous deep. 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts move. 

Shall I be baffled by this trfler , love. Granville. 

As much as fyftematical learning is decried by fome vain 
triflers of the age, it is the happieft way to furnifh the mind 
with knowledge. Watts. 

Tri'fling. adj. [from trifle.] Wanting worth ; unimportant; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an aflurance of the divine fa¬ 
vour, the honours or affliftions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. Rogers's Sermons. 

Tri'flingly. adv. [from trifling. ] Without weight; with¬ 
out dignity; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontafteous current 
of their own thoughts, muft never humour their minds in 
being thus trflingly buly. 4 Locke. 

Tri'form. adj. [triformis , Lat.] Having a triple fhape. 

The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ftill renewing through mid heav’n. 
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With borrow'd light her countenance tMfirm 
Hence nils, and empties, to enlighten th’ 4 

Trigger n.f. [derived by Junius froth tri^Etr 

tricare, Lat.] 0 “ 5 1 r * ‘torn m~ 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground 

2. The catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the „„„ 

. 1 he Polling the trigger of the gun with which the , 
is committed, has no natural connedion with thnf„ , er 
make up the complex one, murder. ldea ? ^ 

Tringi'ntals. n. f. [from, triginta, Latin, thirty Uit ' 
1 rentals or trmgmtah were a number of maife to r K„ ,, 
of thirty, lnflituted by Saint Gregory. ’ e ' a!e 

Tri'clyph. n.f [ In architedture. ]' A member of 
of the Dorick order let diredtly over every pillar, 
tain fpaces in the intercolumnations. u . 

The Dorick order has now and then a fober garnifnment 
of lions heads m the cornice, and of triglyphs and me” " 
always in the fnze. 

T Wy° N ’ ”’ f ' Lt ’' Sme ’ Fr ' ] Atriang ' e ' Ater ™ii>aftra- 

. The ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myftical cubii 
among them Ailed pafius Ibidis, or the trigon that the Ibis 
makes at every ftep, confiding of three Jatera, each thirty' 
two digits, Hale's Origin of Mankind 

Tri'gonal. adj. [from trigon.] Triangular; having three 
corners. ' 5 

A fpar of a yellow hue (hot into numerous trigonal pointed 
fhoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a per¬ 
pendicular fifth re of a ftratum of free-ftone in di^Ino-. 

Woodward on Foflih 

TRIGONO'METRY. n.f [trigonometric, Fr.] M 
Trigonometry is the art of measuring triangles, or of cal¬ 
culating the Tides of any triangle fought, and this is plain or 
fpherical. _ 

On a difeovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry , and confe- 
quently all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 

Trigonome'trical. adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertaining to 
trigonometry. 

Trila'teral. adj. [ trilateral, French; tres and lam, Lat.] 
Having three fides. 

Trill, n. f. [trillo, Italian.] Quaver; tremuloufnefs of mu- 
fick. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire 
Combat in trills , and in a fugue expire. Addifon, 

To Trill, v. a. [from the noun.] To utter quavering. 

T hrough the loft filence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Timifon. 

To Trill, v. n. 

1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or (lender ftreams. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration 
of grief? 

I, file took ’em ; read ’em in my prefence; 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 

Her delicate cheek. Shakejp. King Lear. 

2 . To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 

Am I call’d upon the grave debate. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 
Tri'llion. n.f. [A word invented by Locke: trilion, Fr.] 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 

Trilu'minar. 7 adj. [triluminaris, Latin.] Having three 
Trilu'minous. S lights. 

Trim. adj. [jerjiymmeci, Saxon, completed.] Nice; fmug; 
dreffed up. 

Tone paine in cottage doth take. 

When t’other trim bovvers do make. Tuffer's Hujb. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derilion. Shak. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in companion of thofe that fol¬ 
low, a more mafeuline afpeft, and little trimmer than the 
Tufcan that went before, lave a fober g2rnilhment now an 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me¬ 
topes always in the frize. Wottons Architect 

Doft thou not blufh to live fo like a beaft, 

So trim, fo diftolute, fo loofely dreft. Dryden's Perjiuu 

To Trim. v. a. [•qumman, Saxon, to build.] 

1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenfurers ever, 

As rav’nous fifties do a veftel follow TT r 

7 'hat is new trimm'd. Shakefp. Henry 

2. To drefs ; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, . .. 
And I was trim'd in Julia’s gown. Shakejpejn • 

Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to t?mi ^ 
houfes, binding it with a lath againft a wall. . _ 

Two arts attend architefture, like her principal 
women, to drefs and trim her, picture and lculpture. 1 °‘ 
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The viftim ox that was for altars preft, 

Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlands dreft. 

Sunk of himfeif. Dryden s Georg. 

~ To /have ; to clip. . 

Mephiboflieth had neither drefled his feet, nor trimmed his 
k earc | 1 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

e *Clip and trim thofe tender firings like a beard. Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. Bowel. 

Trim off the fmall fuperfluous branches. Mortimer. 

а. To make neat; to adjuft. 

I found her trimming up t^e diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Go, firrah, to my .cell, as you look 
7 Y have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shakefpeare . 

Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm'd 
More fleck, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Benj.Johnfon, 
To Waft the living, gave the dead their due, 

And wreaths, hcrielf had tainted, trimm'd anew. Tickell. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they fay they 
trim in a piece. Mozon's Alech. Exercifes. 

Each mule in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. Pope. 

5. To balance a veffel. 

Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spectator. 

б. It has often up emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Trimm’d up your praifes with a prince!)' tongue, 

Spoke your deiervings like a chronicle. Shakefpeare. 

To Trim. v. n. To balance; to fluctuate between two par¬ 
ties. 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are but two 
words for the fame tiling, betray the church by naufeating 
her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South’s Serm. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 
all befides their will ferves the faction ; what is this but a 
grofi, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trim¬ 
ming it between God and the devil. South's Semions. 

He who Heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay, 

Wou’d never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 

Dryden s Bind and Panther . 
Trim, n.f Drefs; geer; ornaments. 

They come like facrifices in their trim. 

And to the five-ey’d maid of fmoaky war. 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shakefpeare * 

Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims , wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The goodly London in her gallant trim. 

The pheenix daughter of the vanquilh’d old, 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim. 

And on her ftiadow rides in floating gold. Dryden. 

Tri'mly. adv. [from trim.] Nicely; neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in treffes wrought. Fairy Efueen. 
I he mother, if of the houfhold of our lady, will have her 
^ fon cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. Afcham . 
Iri'mmer. n. f [from trim.] One who changes fides to ba¬ 
lance parties; a turncoat. 

The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy : 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe : well, fays t’other, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird ; and fo the 
bat ’fcaped in both by playing the trimmer . L'Eftrange's Fab. 
7 'o confound his hated coin. 

All parties and religions join, 

Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 

2. A piece of wood inferted. 

Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 
Win the fummer and the girders, and all the joifts and the 
trimmers for the flair-cafe. Moxon's Mech. Exercifc. 

i rimming, n.f. [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. ° 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
and like a drels without fancy; and the iaft without the firft 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 
Tri nal. adj. [trinus., Lat.] Threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 

Ill tlieir triml triplicity on high. p a . a L j 

1 hat far-beaming blaze of majefty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
I o fit the midft of trinal unity, 

TriJ C; -c • t Milton. 

Dlacti AT ^ t Fr ' ‘c nm -’ Lat ! n ' ] An af l ,ca of P lailets 
h, ft. . three a ', lg es of a tr 'S on > , ln which they are fupp 0 f e d 
) aftiOiOgers to be eminently benign. 

, 7 ’o th’ other five, 

rheir planetary motions, and afpeils, 
n lextile, fquare, and trine , and oppofite, 

Ui noxious efficacy. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. x. 
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Now frequent trines the happier lights amongj 
And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioufly the new-laid w'orks fucceed. Dryden. 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fubtencl 
An equal triangle ; now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where’er they meet in angles thofe are trines. Creech „ 

To Trine, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a trine afpe< 5 l. 

This advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd. 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Dryden. 

TRFNI 7 Y. n.f. [ trinitas , Lat. trinite, Fr.] I he incompre- 
henfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 

Touching the picture of the trinity , I hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham . 

In my whole effay there is not any thing like an objection 
againft the trinity. Locke. 

Tri'nket. n.f [ This Skinner derives fomewhat harfhlv from 
trinquet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a topfail . I rather imagine it 
corrupted from tricket, fome petty finery or decoration.] 

1. Toys; ornaments of drefs ; fuperfluities of decoration. 

Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but ferves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney , b. ii. 

We’ll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shakefp. 

They throng who fhould buy firft, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Let her but have three wrinkles in her face. 

Soon will you hear the fawey fteward fay, 

Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dryden's Juv. 

She was not hung about with toys and trinkets , tweezer- 
cafes, pocket-glaffes. Arbuthnot’s Bifl. of "John Bull. 

How Johnny wheedl’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d. 

Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

2. Things of no great value ; tackle ; tools. 

What hufbandlie hufbands except they be fooles. 

But handfom have ftorehoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuff. 
Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. L'Eflr. 

Trio'bolar. adj. [triobolaris, Latin.] Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amongft the balladmongers for a tAobolar ballad. Cheniel. 

To Trip. v. a. [ treper , Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 

He conjunct 

Tripp'd me behind. Shakefpeare. 

Be you contented. 

To have a foil fet your decrees at naught. 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. Shakefp. 

2. To ftrike the feet from under the body. 

I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakefpeare . 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of bis 
caufe; I had once refolved. To refolve prefuppofeth deli¬ 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caufes without ourfelves. Bramhall. 

3. To catch; to deleft. 

Thefe women 

Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were prefent when (he finifli’d. Shakefp * Cymbeline. 

To Trip. v. n. 

1. 77 ) fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exaft in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfe : he pretends fometimes to trip , but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moft fecure. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adverfaries, 
if any where they chance to trip, preffeth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemies. Booker , b. v. 

Many having ufed their utmofl diligence to fecure a reten¬ 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot cer¬ 
tainly know where it will trip and fail them. South. 

Will fliines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one : our club has caught him tripping at 
which times they never fpare him. Addijon s~Spebf. N^/oc. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would expofe my 
ignorance, if they caught me tripping in a matter of fb a re at 
moment. Addifon's Spefi. N°. 228. 

3. I o ftumble ; to titubate. 

I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. Locke 

4. 7 o run lightly. 

In filence fad, 

Trif we after the night's fltade. Shahfpeare. 

. The ° ld 1S > thtrd pays for all; the triplex, fir, 

is a good tripping meafure. Shake/*. Twelfth Night. 
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He throws his arm, and with a lon»-drawn da(h 
Blends all together ; then diftinftly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning (kips 
•And fnatches this again, and paufes there. Crajhaw. 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your iofs deplore, 

A better foil fnall give you thanks. Milton's Arcades. 

She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light. 

They had not time to take a fteady fight. Dryden. 

To the garden walk fhe took her way. 

To fport and trip along in cool of day. Dryden. 

Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe ; 

Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryden. 

Well thou doft to hide from common light 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
7 ripping from fea on fuch an errand came. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And ferve to t’ip before the vigor’s chariot. Addifon. 
I he lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when the 
perfon is in a pofture of tripping forward. Addijon. 

In Britain’s ifles, as Heylin notes. 

The ladies trip in petticoats. Prior. 

1 hey gave me inftruftions how to Hide down and trip up 
the ffeepefl hopes. Pope. 

5. To take a fhort voyage. 

Trip. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftroke or catch by which the wreftler fupplants hi's anta- 


gonift. 

O 


O thou dilTembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizzel on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 

I hat thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? Sbakefp. 

He ftript for wrellling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryden's Georg. 

It was a noble time when trips and Comifti hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2 . A ftumble by which the foothold is loft. 

3. A failure; a miftake. 

He faw his way, but in fo fwift a pace. 

To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race : 

They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 

Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 

4. A fhort voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 
Tripartite, adj. [tripartite , Fr. tripartitus , Latin.] Di¬ 
vided into three parts; having three correfpondent copies. 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
Tripe, n. f. [tripe, Fr. trippa , Italian and Spanifb.] 

1. The inteftines; the guts. 

How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 

--1 like it well. Sbakefpeare. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 

2 . It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human belly. 
Tir'pedal. adj. [ires and pes, Lat.] Having three feet. 
Tripe'talous. adj. [ires and zriTxXov.] Having a flower 

confifting of three leaves. 

Tri'ph thong, n. f. [tripbtbongue , Fr. ires and (p^ofy^.] A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found : as, eau ; eye. 
Tri'ple. adj. [triple , Fr. triplex , triplus , Lat.] 

1. Threefold ; confifting of three conjoined. 

See in him 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a ftrumpet’s ftool. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O night and (hades, 

How are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Againft th’ unarmed weaknefs of one virgin. 

Alone and helplefs ! Milton. 

Thrice happy pair ! fo near ally’d 
In royal blood and virtue too : 

Now love has you together ty’d, 

May none this triple knot undo. JValler. 

By thy triple (hape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell, ’ grant this. Dryden. 

Strong Alcides, after he had (lain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds. Dryden's Ain. 

Out bounc’d the maftiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 

2 . Treble ; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
higheft and loweft; but if we had taken only a triple pro¬ 
portion, it would have been fufficient. Burnet. 

If then the atheift can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppofe that a body is capable of 
more ! If we had double or triple as many, there might ftill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley s Sermons, 

To Tri'ple. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 

1* To treble ; to make thrice as much, or as many. 


cn. 
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To what purpofe fhould words ferve, when mr, V 
more to declare than groans and Arons- cries • ha:a 

ftreams of bloody fweat; more than hkTdoubW ?„T, • h ?" 
prayers can exprefs. '- and tripled 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in nr/u /' 
of time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us 
2. To make threefold. 1 ‘ b ‘- 

Time, action, place, are fo preferv’d by thee 
That e’en Corneille might with envy fee ' ’ 

Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. ” fi, 

Tri'plet. n.f [from triple.'] ' 

1. Three of a kind. 

I heie fit C ms, D ks, and Harrifcn, 

How they lwagger from their gariijfo'n; 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell. n .. 

2 . Three verfes rhyming together : as, W ‘F' 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, ' / 

1 he long majeftick march and energy divine. p 0 p \ 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand > 
May find my Hero on the foreign ftrand, ( 

Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new command. ) 

I frequently make ufe of triplet rhymes, becaufe thev 
bound the fenfe, making the laft verfe of the tritlet a nin 
darick. DrydmlH 

Triplicate, adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as much. 
Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other ; which ought to be difnnguifti’d from triple, karris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du¬ 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triplication, n.f [from triplicate.] The aft of trebling 
or addins: three tog-ether. 

Since the margin o"' the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter; fenfe muft needs mea¬ 
fure the azimuths, or verticle circles, by triplication of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. GJanvilfe's Sccpf 
Tripli'cit y. n.f [triplicite , Fr. from triplex, Lat.] Treble- 
11 cfs ; ftate of being threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before tfi’ eternal majefty. 

In their trinal triplicity on high. Fairy !fu. b. i. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difeontents of fubjefts, and the titie 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Afteft not duplicities nor triplicities , nor any certain num¬ 
ber of parts in your divifion of things. Watts's Lof.ci. 

Tri'pmadam. n.f An herb. 

Tripmadam is ufed in falads. Mortimer's Hnjb. 

Tri'pod. n.f. [tripus, Latin.] A feat with three feet, fuch as 
that from which the nrieftefs of Apollo delivered oracles. 

Two bipods call in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fineft gold. Dryden's JEn. 
Tri'pol y. n.f. [T fuppofe from the place whence it is brought.] 
A (harp cutting land. 

In polishing glals with fand, putty, or tri poly , it is not to 
be imagined that thofe fubftances can by grating and fretting 
the glals bring all its lead particles to an accurate polifli. 

Newtons Qptids. 

Tri'pos. n. f. A tripod. See Tripod. 

Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo ; 

Here he fpeaks out of his pottle. 

Or the tripos , his tower bottle. Benj. Johnfoti, 

Craz’d fool, who would’ft be thought an oracle, 

Come down from off the tripos , and Ipeak plain. Dryden* 
Tri'pper. n.f. [from trip.] One who trips. 

Trapping. adj. [from trip.] Quick; nimble. 

The clear fun of the frefh wave largely drew, 

As after thirft ; which made their flowing (brink 
From (landing lake, to tripping ebb ; that dole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Miltons Par. Loj * 

Tri'pping. n.f. [from tripfj Light dance. 

Back, (hepherds, back, enough your play. 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other t> ippings to be trod, ... 

Of lighter toes. MdW 

Tr i'ptote. n.f [t iptoton, Lat.] h 

Triptote is a noun ufed but in three* cafes. ari ' 

Tripu'diary. adj. F tripudium, Lat.] Performed j) dancing 
Claudius Fulcher underwent the like fuccefs when he con 
tinued the tripudiwy aiigiirations. Brown s Vulga> 
TripudiaTion. n. f. [tripudium, Lat.] Aft of dancing. 
TRi'ppiNGLY. adv. [from tipping.] With agility ; vuti v 
motion. 

his ditty after me 


Sing, and dance it trippingly. ._ , ^ -. f u 


Shabfpeart. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue - 
mouth it as many of our players do. I had as „TT^ w / rf . 
crier had fpoke my lines, f R p R£MS4 
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TbiRs'me- n.f. [ trirtmis, Lat.] A galley with three benches 
of oars on a fide. 

Trise'ctioN. n.f [tres and fedfio, Lat.] Divifion into three 
equal parts : the trifeftion of an angle is one of the deiiue- 

rata of geometry. , , , 

Tristful, adj. [triftis, Lat] Sad; melancholy; gloomy; 

forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 

With trijlful vifage ; and, as ’gainft the doom, ^ 

I thought fick at the aft. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Trisu'lc [trifulcus, Lat] A thing of three points. 

Confider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trijulc , to burn, 
difeufs, and terebrate. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Trisylla'bical. adj. [trefyllabe, Fr. from trifyliable.'] Con¬ 
fifting of three fyllables. 

TRISYLLABLE, n.f. [trifyllaba, Latin.] A word confifting 
of three fyllables. 

TRITE, adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; dale; common; 
not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we refleft how uncertain our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite and obvious a refleftion, that none can want to be 
reminded of it. Rogers's Sermot.s, 

She gives her tongue no moment’s reft. 

In phrales batter’d. Hale, and trite, 

Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 

Tri'teness. n.f. [from trite.] Stalenefs; commonnefs. 
Trithe'ism. n.f [tritbeifme 3 Fr. rp c<V and ftfo?.] The opi¬ 
nion which holds three diftinft gods. 

Tri'turable. adj. [triturable, Fr. from triturate.] Pofiible 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only tritw able and reducible to pov/der by contri¬ 
tion, but will not fubfift in a violent fire. Brown . 

Tritura'tion. n. f. [ trituration , Fr. trituro , Lat.] Re- 
duftion of any fubftances to powder upon a (lone with a 
muller, as colours are ground : it is alfo called levigation. 

He afiirmeth, that a pumice (tone powdered is lighter 
than one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
trituration. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Tri'vet. n.f [SeeTREVET.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 

The beft at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize. 
Generally praileful; fair and young, and (kill’d in houfe- 
wiferics. 

Of all kind fitting; and withal a trivet, that enclos’d 
Twenty-two meafures. Chapman's Iliad. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 

Who thrufts beneath the limping leg a (herd. Dryden. 
Tri'vial. n. f [trivial, Fr. trivialis , Lat.] 

1. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
, highway. 

Be fubjefts great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

F01 men of ienfe defpile a trivial choice. Rofcommon. 

2 . Light; trifling; unimportant; inconfiderable. This ufe is 
more frequent, though lefs juft. 

This argues confcience in vour grace. 

But the refpefts thereof are nice and trivial. 

All circumftances well confidered. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

See yon mad fools, who, for iome trivial right. 

For love, or for miftaken honour, fight. & Dryden. 
Were they only fome flight and trivial indiferetions, to 
v,hicn the example of the world expoled us, it might per¬ 
haps not much concern our religion. Rogers’s Serm . 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end; 

And if the means be juft, the conduft true, 

Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. Rope . 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies : let an 
aft ion be never fo trivial in itfelf, they always make it ap¬ 
pear of the utmoft importance. ' p 0 p Cm 

Trivially, adv. [from trivial.] 

!• Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not the finews of war, as is trivially faid, where 
ie finews ot mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. Bacon. 
Lightly ; inconliderably. 

EftTyjiAL ness, n. f [from trivial.] 

J- Commonnefs; vulgarity. 

• 2.]Lightnefs; unimportance. 

IRFUMPH. n.f. [triumphus, Lat. triomphe, Fr.] 

X- lomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghil, which (hall be thy grave; 

Wu- ^ ere C - Ut ^ m01 ^ un S r3c ious head, 

7 h,cl ? 1 w i H bcar in triumph 10 the king. Sbakefpeare 

and th nC ‘ ent £ T S th - e trium l‘ hs of the generals from victory, 

iw JT n at ' VeS f! P ° n diftand n>g the armies, were 
gs able to enflame all mens courao-e. 

2* State of being viftorious. & Baton ' 

Sublime with expeftation when to fee 
In triumph iiFuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 

a. . Hercules, from Spain, 

rnv d in *l lum pb, from Geryon flain. Dryden's /En 
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3. Viftory; conqueft. 

Eros has 

Packt cards with Crefar 5 and ralfe play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra ; 
Each order bright 

Sung triumph, and him fung,victorious king. Milton. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. Pope-. 

If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaftj 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boaft. Logie * 

4. Joy for fuccefs. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. Milton. 

5. A conquering card now called trump. See Trump. 

To Tri'umpil v. n. [ triiimpbo , Lat. triompber, Fr. This 
word is always accented in profe on the firil fyllable, bur in 
poetry f’ometimes on the laft.] 

1. To celebrate a viftory with pomp; to rejoice for viftory. 
The triumphing of the wicked is jfhort, and the joy of the 
hypocrite is but for a moment. job xx. 5* 

Your viftory, alas, begets my fears ; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden * 

2 To obtain viftory. 

This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
lyman to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againft the 
Cnriftians, over whom he had fufliciently triumphed , and 
turn them upon the Perfians. Knollcs’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
Then all this earthy groflhefs quit, 

Attir’d with ftars, we fhall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. Milton * 
There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world; 

For who can help, or wdio can fave befides ? Rowei 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofey cheeks confeft, 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o’er this deftin’d bread. Prior-. 

3. To infult upon an advantage gained. 

Plow ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull. Sbakefpeare. 

Sorrow on all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus upon my mifery. Sbakefpeare . 

Our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs , and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 

Triu'mphal. adj. [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
triumph.] Ufed in celebrating viftory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the general. Bacon . 
Ye fo near heav’n’s door, 

Triumphal with triumphal aft have met* Milton. 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound. 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. Pope. 

Left we fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake; 

Or think it feated in a fear. 

Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 

Triu'mphal. n.f. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments.] 
A token of viftory. Not in ufe. 

He to his crew that fat confulting brought 
Joylefs triumphal of his hop’d fuccefs. 

Milton's Paradife Regain'd . 

Triu'mphant. adj. [triumphans, Lat, triumphant, Fr.] 

1. Celebrating a viftory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Sbakefpeare. 

It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 

2 . Rejoicing as for viftory. 

Think you, but that I know our ftate fecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am ? Sbakefp. Rich. IIL 
OfF with the traitor’s head; 

And now to London with triumphant march, 

There to be crowned. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p i iii. 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit* Milton. 

3. Viftorious ; graced with conqueft. 

He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumphant, and give laws. Milton , 

Athena, war’s triumphant maid, 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odv/hev. 
Triumphantly, adv. [from triumphant.] 

1. In^a triumphant manner in token of viftory; joyfully as for 

Viftory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 

Who are at hand triumphantly difplay’d. ’ Sbakefpeare 
1 hrough armed ranks triumphantly (he drives, 

Wit n ° ne . glancc comma ” ds ten thou fand lives. Gran. 

2 . Vlftorioufly ; with fuccefs. 

Thou muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on ihv country’s ruin 

, •u^ r n i db r a !' thepal , m -. ' " ShakepearCs Gor'ulckuts. 

3 . With infolent exultation. 

* 1 ±rK ght ^° Vern ! ng lye goes round v^oild, and has 
almoft bamlhed truth out of it; and !b reigning triumphantly 
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in its (lead, is the fource of moft of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Triu'Mpher. n.f [from triumph.'] One who triumphs. 

Thefe words become your lips, as they pals through 
them. 

And enter in our ears, like great triumphers, 

In their applauding gates. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Auguft was dedicated to Auguflus by the fenate, becaufe 

in the fame month he was the firft time created conful, and 

thrice triumpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

^ , C n. f. r iriumviratus or triumviri, Lat. trium- 

1 RIU'MVIRATE. \ J . L S v . ... 5 r 

m < virat , rr. A coalition or concurrence ot 

C three men. 

Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

The triumviri , the three corner cap of fociety. Shakcfpeare. 
During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firft of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon s Ejjhys. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 

And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 

And inftituting a triumvirate , 

Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil War . 

From diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd triumvirate of friends. t Swift . 

Tri'une. ad), [tires and wins, Lat.] At once three and one. 
We read inferipture of a triune Deity, of God made flefh 
in the womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 
To Troat. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck docs at 
rutting time. DiEl. 

Tro'car. n.J'. [trocar corrupted from trois quart , French.] 
A chirurgical inftrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of fil.ver, 
and the perforator of fteel. Sharp's Surgery. 

Trocha'ical. adj. [ trochaique , Fr. trochaicus , Lat.] Confin¬ 
ing of trochees. 

Trocha'nters. n.f. [rpo^avlrpr?.] Two proceffes of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. Dill. 

TRO'CHEE. n.J'. [ trochceus , Lat. trochee,Yr. Tgoftoci©*.] A 
foot ufed in Latin poetry, confifting of a long and fhort fyl- 
lable. 

Trochi'licks. n. f. [t^^iAmv, rpopeoc, a wheel.] The 
lcience of rotatory motion. 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, compofed 
by trochilicks , or the artifice of wheels, whereof lbme are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requifite that we rightly underftand fome principles in 
trochilicks , or the art of wheel inftruments ; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the femidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the Tides of a balance. Wilkins's D&dalus. 
Tro'chings. n.f. The branches on a deer’s head. Ainf. 
Trochi'sch. n. f [t^>o%iVx.© j ; trochifque , Fr. trochifcus , 
Latin.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. 

The trochijks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flefh 
of fnakes fome ways condited and corrected. Bacon. 

Trode, the preterite of tread. 

They trade the grapes and made merry. Judges ix. 27. 
Trode. n.J'. [from trode , pret. of.tread.] Footing. 

The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 

They never fet foot on that fame trode, 

But baulke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer . 

Frod. 7 par tj c jple pafiive of tread. 

Tro'dden. 5 v 

Jerufalem Dial 1 be trodden down of the Gentiles. Luke xx 1. 

Thou, infernal ferpent, (halt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, 

Or lio-ht’nino-, thou flialt fall from heav’n trod down 
Under his t&t. Milton's Par. Reg. b. iv. 

Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume.' . Addifon. 

Tro'glodyte. n.f. [rpcoyAodufe?.] One who inhabits caves 
of the earth. 

Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full fpeed. ° Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Troll, v. a. [ tralien , to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 
trochlea , Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly; 
to drive about. 

With the phant’fies of hey troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad-bread cake. 

Round about the bride’s hake. Benj. Johnfon's Underwoods. 

To Troll, v. n. 

1. To roll; to run round. 

How pleafant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and fix. Swift. 

2. To fifh for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 

Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 

Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
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Tro'lmydames. n.f. [Of this word I know not th? m • 

A fellow I have known to go about with trolnfZ^} 
knew him once a fervant of the prince. Shak. WintJ cr , 
TROOP, n.f. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; 

trop, Swedifh ; troppa , low Latin.] ^ 5 '‘ Utc h» 

1. A company; a number of people colleaed together. 

That which fhould accompany old age, & 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I muft not look to have. Shakefp. MM 

Saw you not a bleffed troop e " 

Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Caft thoufand beams upon me like the fun. Shake ft 

As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideafof 
unity, makes the colle&ive mode of any number, as a f * 
or a grofs; fo by putting together feveral particular fubflances’ 
it makes colledive ideas of fubftances, as a/rtojLan armJ r - * 

2. A body of foldiers. . Lode ' 

AEneas feeks his abfent foe, 

And fends his flaughter’d troops to fliades below. 7W,„ 

3. A fmall body of cavalry. ^ ' 

'Fo Troop, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To march in a body. 

I do not, as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throngs of military men. 

But rather fhew a while like fearful war. Shakefpeare . 

They anon 

With hundreds, and with thoufands, trooping came 
Attended. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. i, 

Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ftandard. * Milton's Par. Lof , b. vii, 

2. To march in hafte. 

Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger, 

At whofe approach ghofts, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakefpeare. 

The dry ftreets flow’d with men. 

That troop'd up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman . 

3. To march in company. 

I do invert you jointly with my power, 

Preheminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tro'oper. n.f. [from troop.] A horfe foldier A trooper 
fights only on horfehack; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cuftorn makes us think well of any thing : what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers ? yet not many years fince it was all the fafhion. 

Grew: 

Trope, n.f. [r^oV^ 5 ; trope , Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original fignification; as, the clouds foretd 
rain for forefew. • 

For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a Angle word, it admits of 
tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. Dryden. 

Tro'phied. adj. [from trophy.'] Adorned with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophy d arches, ftory’d halls invade. < Lope. 

Tro'phy. n. f. [ tropecum , trophesum, Latin.] Something taken 
from an enemy, andfhewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then rtiall I moft fit devife. 

In which I may record the memory 

Of my love’s conqueft, peerlefs beauty’s prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, andchaftity? Spenfa. 

To have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids ; 

Giving all trophy , fignal, and oftent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. Shakefp. Hairy 

There lie thy bones. 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Sbakejpeate* 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. fa ™JP ar ' 

In ancient times the trophies erected upon the place 0 ^ 
vidfory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, 
great donatives upon the difbanding of 
things able to enflame all mens courage. 

°Around the ports hung helmets, darts, and fpears, 

And captive chariots, axes, fhields, and bars, 

And broken beaks offhips, the trophies of their wars. /• 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies .grace. 

To fhew pofterity Elpenor was. Pope s OdyJJey , 

Tro'pical. adj. [from trope.] 

1. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. 

A ftria and literal acceptation of a loofe and t 
preffion was a fecond ground. > Brown s J ug • 

The words are tropical or figurative, and imp 
bole, which is a way of exprefling things beyon s nl01is . 
and naturally they are in themfelves. South s 

Ths 


the 

the armies, were 
Bacon’s EJJap- 
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The foundation of all parables is, fome analogy or fimiU- 

or a " uflve part 

Placed near the tropick ; belonging to the 

tr °Tie'pthe apple is one of the iropitxtl- fruits. Salmon. 

TRO'PICIC. n.f. [ tropique, Fr. tropicus , Lat.] The line at 
T w°ch'the m turns bA, of which the North has the tro- 
fick Of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 

1 Under the tropick is our language fpoke. 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. H alter . 

Since on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coaft. 

Your men have been diftrefs’d, your navy toft, 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryden. 
Tropolo'gical. n. f [tropologiquc, Fr. Tpoir& and \o<y©».] 
Varied by tropes ; changed from the original import of the 

Tropology, n.f. [rpoV^ and X^.] A rhetorical mode 
offpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 

the original meaning. . , 

Not attaining the deuterology and fecond intention or woius, 
they omit their fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or 
tropologies, and are not perfuaded beyond their iiteralities. 

* * frown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Tro'ssers. n.f. [tmtfes, Fr.] Breeches; hofe See Trouse. 
You rode like a kern of Ireland j your t rench hole oft, 
and in your ftrait tr offers. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Trot. v.n. [trotter, Fr. trotten , Dutch.] 
j. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horfe, over four inch'd bridges, to courfe 
his own fhadow for a traitor. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom doth time trot -withal ? 

_He trots hard with a young maid, between the contra# 

of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d : if the interim 
be but a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it feems 
the length of feven years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and fee your 
old friends. Dennis. 

2. To walk fart, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 

Trot, n.f [trot, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 

His honerty is not 

So loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 

Who rides his lure and even trot. 

While the world now ride.s by, now lags behind. Herbert. 

Here lieth one who did moft truly prove. 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might ftill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

2. An old m>man. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head : why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, imd what you eat you fteal. L'Ef range. 

Troth, n.f. [ trouth , old Engl ifn; tpeo^, Saxon.] Truth; 
faith ; fidelity. 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 

Bid her light and her troth plight. Shakcfpeare . 

Stephen aftails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults raifing as torment them both : 

Th’ afflicted ftate, divided in their troth 
And partial faith, moft miferable grown. 

Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 

In troth , thou’rt able to inftru# grey hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon's Cato. 

Tro'thless. adj. [from troth.] Faithlefs ; treacherous. 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and trbthlefs fky. Fairfax. 
Tro'thplight. adj. [troth and plight.] Betrothed; affianced. 
This, your fon in law, 

Is trothplight to your daughter. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To TROUBLE, v. a. [iroubler, Fr.] 

I. To difturb ; to perplex. 

An hour before the worfhipp’d fun 
Pear’d through the golden window of the Eaft, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakcfpeare. 

But think not here to trouble holy reft. Milton. 

Never trouble yourfelf about thofe faults which age will 

c Jl re ' . . Locke on Education. 

2- i o afflict; to grieve. 

It would not trouble me to be flain for thee, but much it 
torments me to be flain by thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

They pertinacioufly maintain that affliaions are no reai 
evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 

1 'tu • Tillotfon's Sermons. 

I hough it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chufe, yet I cannot chafe but be affliaed. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
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3. To diftrefs ; to make uneafy. 

Be not difmay’d nor troubled at thefe tidings. Milton . 
Fie was fore troubled in mind, and much diftrefled. 1 Mac . 

4. To bufy; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 

. Luke x. 4r. 

5. To give occafion of labour to. A word of civility or flight 
regard. 

X will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de¬ 
finable, from that progrefs in infinitum which it will lead us 
into. Locke • 

6. To teize ; to vex. 

The boy fo troubles me ; 

’Tis part enduring. Shakefpeare. 

7. To diforder; to put into agitation or commotion. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled; 

Muddy, ill feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakefpeare. 
A11 angel went down into the pool and troubled the water; 
whofoever firft after the troubling ftepped in was made whole. 

John v. 4. 

God looking forth will trouble all his hoft. Milton . 

Hear how fhe the ear employs ; 

Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 

Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom 
that troubles and defiles the water. South. 

The beft law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of fuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfe of juftice. Addifon's Guard. N°. 99. 
Thy force alone their fury can reftrain. 

And fmooth the waves, or fwell the t oubl'd main. Dryden . 

8. To mind with anxiety. 

Flc had credit enough with his mafter to provide for his 
own intereft, and troubled not himfelf for that of others. Clar. 

9. [In low language.] To fue for a debt. 

Tro'uele. n.J'. [ trouble , French.] 

1. Difturbance ; perplexity. 

They all his hoft derided, while they flood 
A while in trouble. Milton * 

2. Affliaion; calamity. 

Double, double, toil and trouble. 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. • Shakefp. Macbeth: 

3. Moleftation; obftruaion; inconvenience. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, left the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. Milton . 

4. Uneafinefs; vexation. 

I have dream’d 

Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night.- Milton . 

Tro'uele-state. n.f. [ trouble and Jlate.] Difturber of a 
community; publick makebate. 

Thofe fair baits thefe trouble-Jlates ftill ufe, 

Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfe, 

Muft be caft forth. Daniel's Civil War. 

Tro'ubler. n.f. [from trouble.] Difturber; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceftity, 

Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of my felicity. Fairy Kht. b. i. 

Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou iroubler of the poor world’s peace ! Shak. 
Fhe beft temper of minds delireth good name and true 
honour; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjeaion and tyranny ; as is feen in great conquerors 
and troublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bac. 

Spain, 

Whofe chief fupport and linews are of coin. 

Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 

J o the rich troublers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 

i he Iword juftly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be fheath- 
e d, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. Atterburv 
Troublesome, adj. [from trouble.] 

1. Full of moleftation; vexatious; uneafy; affliaive. 

Heav’n knows 

By what bye-paths and indire# crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know well 
Now troublefome it fat upon my head : 

To thee it ihall defeend with better quiet. Shakefpeare. 
He muft be very wife that can forbear beina; troubled ar 
things very troublefome. TUlfont Sermons. 

I hough our paflage through this world be rough and 
troublefome, yet the trouble will be but fhort, and the ?eft and 

, C B" t r u" t n ? ent a£ the end wil1 be .jn ample recompcnce. Atterb, 

2. rsurdeniome; tirefome ; wearifome. 

My mother will never be troublefome to me. Pope. 

3. F ull of teizing bufinefs. 1 

All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 
almoftpme away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo 
troublefome an idlenefs. Sidney 

5 4. Slightly 
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4. Slightly harraffing. 

They eas’d the putting off 

Thefe troubleforne difguifes which we wear. Milton. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being Sfo troublefome a bedfellow. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to fee fhould be but troublefome . Fa. £hi. b. i. 

6. Importunate; teizing 

Two or three troublefome old nurfes, never let me have 
a quiet night’s reft with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 

Tro'ubl esomely. adv. [from t> oublefome.] Vexatioufly ; 
wearilcmely; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo troublefomely critical as to cor¬ 
rect others in the ufe of words ; yet where truth is concern¬ 
ed, it can be no fault to delire their explication. Locke. 

Tro'ublesomeness. n. J'. [horn, troublefome.] 

1. Vexatioufnefs ; uneafinefs. 

The lord treal'urer, he complained of the troublefomenefs 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty: the chan¬ 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you fhall fee the 
bottom of your bulinefs at the firft. * Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 

Trc/ublous. adj. [from trouble .J Tumultuous; confufed ; 
difordered; put into cdmmotion. An elegant word, but 
di fu fed. 

He along would fly 

Upon the ftreaming rivers, fport to find ; 

And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. Spenfer. 

Soon as they this mock king did efpy. 

Their troublous ftrife they ftinted by and by. Hubb. Tale. 

No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries. 

As ftill are wont t’ annoy the walled town, 

Might there be heard. Fairy JJueen, b. i. 

As a tall fhip tolled in troublous feas. 

Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 

Of the rough rocks. Fairy ueen, b. ii. 

Then, mailers, look to fee a troublous world. Sbakefp. 

Only one fupply 

In four years troublous and expenlive reign. Daniel. 

Tro'ver. n.f. [ trouver , French.] In the common law, is an 
adtion which a man hath againft one that having found any 
of his goods refufeth to deliver them upon demand. Cowel. 

Trough, n.f. [tpoj, tpoh, Saxon; trocb , Dutch; trou, 
Danifh ; traug , Iflandick; truogo , Italian.] Any thing hol¬ 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 

The bloody boar 

That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

They had no fhips but big troughs , which they call ca¬ 
noes. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of ftone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end°upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 
like a fpring of water. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 29. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs lome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryden. 

The water diflolves the particles of fait mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled off. Add. 

To Troul. v. n. [,troflen , to roll, Dutch.] See Troll. 

1. To move volubly. 

Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance. 

To drefs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton . 

2. To utter volubly. 

Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me while-ere. ‘ Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

To Trounce, v. a. [derived by Skbmer from tronc or tronjon , 
French, a club.] To punifh "by an indidlment or informa¬ 
tion. 

More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold; 

For which fo many, that renounc’d 

Their plighted contrails have been trounc'd. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft : I’ll trounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar t 

T rouse. in.f {troufff Fr. trtiijh, Erfe.] Breeches; hofe. 

Tro'users. S See Trossers. 

The leather quilted jack ferves under his fhirt of mail, and 
to cover his traufe on horfeback. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The unfightlinefs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced flocking; a laced troufe will do as much for 
the thigh. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Trout, n.f [rpuht, Saxon; trofia, truta , trutta, Lat.J 

, A. delicate fpotted fifh inhabiting brooks and quick ftreams. 
The pond will keep trout and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. Carevj. 
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Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 

Where fifties on each other prey ; 

"Where ev’ry trout can make as high rants 

O’er his inferiours as our tyrants. « . 

2 . A familiar phrafe for an honeft, or perhaps for a filly fT^’ 
Here comes the trout that muft be caught with tickling 0 ** 

To Trow. v. n. [rpeoSian, Saxon ; tree, Danifh.] ^' 1 ^' 
to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rare! 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. re1 ^ 

What handfomenefs, trow you, can be obferved in th 
fpeech, which is made one knows not to whom? Si fa 

Is there any reafonable man, trow you, but will juc]cT> 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriftian religion fhoulJ u 
Popifti than Turkifli or Heathenifh. Hooker h • C 

Lend lefs than thou ov/eft, 

Learn more than thou trowejl. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

To-morrow next * 

We will for Ireland ; and ’tis time, I trow. Skakeftear, 
O rueful day ! rueful indeed, I trow. J q 0 ‘ 

Trow, inter]eft. [for I trm, or trow you.\ An exclamation of 
enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 
by the ftar. 

—What means the fool, trow ? Sbakefpeere . 

Tro'wel. n.f. [truelle , Fr. trulla , Lat.] 

A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 
it on the bricks ; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo flop the joints. Mom. 
Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 

—Sport! of what colour ? 

—What colour, madam ? how fhall I anfwer you? 

—As wit and fortune will. 

—Or as the deftinies decree. 

—Well faid, that was laid on with a trowel. Sbakefpeere, 
I'his was dext’rous at his trowel , 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 

Troy-we'ight. 1 n.f. [from Troies , Fr.] A kind of weight 
Troy. J by which gold and bread are weighed, 

confifting of thefe denominations: a pound — 12 ounces; 
ounce = 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The Englifh phyficians make ufe of troyweight after the 
following manner. 


Grains 



20 

Scruple 


60 

3 

Drachm 

480 

2 4 

8 

576° 

288 

96 


Ounce 

12 


Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we had elfewhere.- Arbuthnot. 

Tru'ant. n.f. [truand, OldFr. treuwant, Dutch, a vagabond.] 
An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neglecting his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in fchocls, to flay 
from fchool without leave. 

For my part I may fpeak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefptan. 

Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 

Omitting the fweet benefit of time. 

To cloath mine age with angel-like perfection; 

Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know¬ 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induflry, that 
we might not live like idle loiterers and truants. Mon. 

Our fhips are laden with the Trojan ftore, ? 

And you like truants come too late afhore, Dryden s Mn. 

Truant, adj. Idle; wandering from bufinefs; lazy; 1° 1- 


tenng. 


What keeps you from Wertemberg ? r ’ u 11 

—A truant difpofition, good my lord. Sbakefp. name • 
He made a blufhing cital of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, 

As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit. 

Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Shake.pea. 

Where thou feeft a Angle fhcep remain 
In fhades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain, 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace, rtrvden. 

Revenge the crime, and take the traytors hca . ' , 

To Truant, v. n. [truander, to beg about a country, - > 

truwanten, old German.] To idle at a dinance to 
to loiter ; to be lazy. 

"Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, . 

And let her read it in thy looks at board. . /Ifadife in 
Tru'antship. n.f [ trnalte , Old \ r. from truan , - . 

Chaucer is beggery.] Idlenefs; negligence; neg v.. 

or bufinefs. . , ,. . f .. r u;id have 

The mailer fhould not chide with Inm if the ^ 

done his diligence, and ufed no truantjhip ♦ ; 

1 'Vi : • Trub- 
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A fhort fquat woman. 


__ Ainfworth. 

’rue Lat,] A^fort of herb. _ . A ' n f' 

'ruce. n.f [ truga , low Lat. tregua, Italian ; trine, old hi.] 
-* - a ceffation of hoftilities. 


Tru'btaiI. n.f 

1 

temporary peace; a ceiiation of noun 1 ties. # 

Leagues and truces made between fuperftitious perfons, 

a „J furfi as ferve God aright. \ 

They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which feek not 

alfo to prevent fin by prayer, even every particu] arfin, by 
prayer againft all fin, except men can name fome tranf- 
crreiTion wherewith we ought to have truce. Hooker . 

° All this utter’d 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent. 

Could not make truce with the unruly fpleen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Sbakcfpcare. 

This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt our feIves, and all our followers. Shakefpeare. 

Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, without natural 

affection, truce breakers. # 2 Tim. 3 * 

Lcaft the truce with treafon fhould be mixt, 

’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 

Shndwel till death true dulnefs would maintain ; 

And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 

Ne’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor truce with fenfe. Dryd. 
2. Ceflation ; intermiffion ; fhort quiet. 

There he may find 

Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 


The irkfome hours. 


Milton. 


Trucida'tion. n.f [from trucido, Lat.] The adl of killing. 
To Truck, v. n. [troquer, Fr. truccare, Italian; trocar, Spa¬ 
nifh ; deduced by Salmafius from rptoyeiv, to get money.] I o 
traffick by exchange; to give one commodity for another. 

To Truck, v. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 

The Indians truck gold for glafles. L'Ejlrange. 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul, 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaft eflate he left his fon. Dryden. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

Truck, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 

It is no lefs requifite to maintain a truck in moral offices, 
than in the common bufinefs of commerce. L'Ejlrange. 

Love is covetous ; I muft have all of you: heart for heart 
is an equal truck. Dryden. 

2 . [t£o%o?] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. Ainf. 
Tru'cklebed, or trundlebed. n. f [properly troclebcd ; from 

trochlea, Latin, or rpo^o?.] A bed that runs on wheels under 
a higher bed. 

There’s his chamber, his houfe, his caftle, his ftanding 
bed and trucklcbed. Sbakefp. Meny Wives of Windfor. 

If he that is in battle flain, 

Be in the bed of honour lain ; 

He that is beaten may be faid, 

To lie in honour’s trucklebed. Hudibras, p.i. 

To Tru'ckle. v. n. [This word is, I believe, derived from 
trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] To be in a 
ftate of lubjedtion or inferiority; to yield ; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us. Cleaveland. 

For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and truckl'd. Hudibras. 
Men may be ftiff and obftinate upon a wrong ground, and 
ply and truckle too upon as falfe a foundation. L'Ejlrange. 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 

His zeal was not to lafh our crimes. 

But difeontent againft the times : 

For had we made him timely offers. 

To raife his poll or fill his coffers : 

Perhaps he might have truckled down. 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander’s captains* 
rind continued under feveral revolutions, a fmall truckling 
ftate, of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift. 
Tru'culence. n. f [ truculcntia, Lat.l 
i* Savagenefs of manners. 

Terriblenefs of afpedt. 

Truculent, adj. [ truculcntus, Lat.] 

1. Savage ; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the favage and truculent inha¬ 
bitants transfer themfelves from place to place in waggons as 
they can find pafture, and live upon milk, and flefti roafted 
m the fun at the pomels of their laddies. 

2. Terrible of afpe<ft. ^ 

3 * Deftru6tive ; cruel. 

- Pefiilemial feminaries, according to their grofihefs or fub- 
Ity caufe more or lefs trumhnt plagues, feme of fuch ma¬ 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Harvey on the Pl a!uc 

’^’ZTV e> Italian 'J To laborioui; 

to jog on ; to march heavily on. 7 

No man is fecure, but night-walking heralds, 
i hat trudge between the king and miftrefs Shore. Shahfp. 
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No foorier was he fit to trudge , 

But both made ready to diflodge. Hudibras, p. 111- 

Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey’s end. L'Ejirange's Fables . 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole ; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone> 

See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 

Once a poor rogue, ’tis true, I trod the ftreet. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateft god. Dryden's Juvenal. 

He that will know the truth, muft leave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds trudge continually in. Loc.xc . 
TRUE. adj. [rpeopa, zpupa, Saxon.] 

x. Not falfe; not erroneous ; agreeing with fa£t, or with the 

nature of things. 

Of thofe he chofe he falfeft two. 

And fitteft for to forge true feeming lies. Fairy Qu. b. i„ 
Teeth hadft thou in thy head when thou waft born. 

And, if the reft be true which I have heard, 

Thou cam’ft into the world with thy legs forward. Sbak. 

A new commandment I write, which thing is true in him 
and in you. 1 John ii. 8. 

What you faid had not been true , 

If fpoke by any elfe but you. Cowley , 

2* Not falfe ; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

3. Pure from the crime of falfehood ; veracious. 

4. Genuine ; not counterfeit. 

The darknefs is paft, and the true light nowlhineth. 1 Job. 

Among unequals what fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or true delight ? Milton . 

Religion, as it is the moil valuable thing in the world, fo 
it gives the truejl value to them who promote the practice of 
it by their example and authority. Atterbury. 

5. Faithful ; not perfidious ; fteady. 

My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol¬ 
low it! come and be true. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

So young and fo untender ? 

-So young my lord, and true. 

■ - Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. Sbakefp . 

Do not fee 

My fair rofe wither; yet look up ; behold. 

That you in pity may diflolve to dew. 

And wafh him frefh again with true love tears. Sbakefp. 
The firft great work 

Is, that yourfelf may to yourlelf be true. Rofcommon. 
I’ll rather die 

Deferted, than oblige thee with a fadl 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly afiur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true , 

So faithful, love unequal’d. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. lx. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it: all re¬ 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thefe only 
chofen that are true to the party. Temple , 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight. Dryden. 

True to the king her principles are found ; 

Oh that her practice were but half fo found ! 

Stedfaft in various turns of ftate fhe flood. 

And feal’d her vow’d affeblion with her blood. Dryden. 

The truejl hearts for Voiture heav’d with fighs ; 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteft eyes. * Pope. 

True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 
In honour’s limits, fuch the pow’r of fong. ° Pope. 

6. Honeft ; not fraudulent. 

"The thieves have bound the true man : now could thou 
and I rob the thieves 2nd go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

If king Edward be as true and juft. 

As I am fuhtle, falfe, and treacherous. 

Tins day fhould Clarence clofely be mew’d up. Sbakefp. 

7. Exacl; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made things more 
regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy 

He drew J J J' 

A circle regularly true. Prior 

TickeTs firft book does not want its merit; but I was 
dilappointed in my expedation of a tranflation nicely true to 
the original; whereas in thofe parts where the greateft exabl 

nefs fee ms to be demanded, he has been the leaft careful. Arb 
o. Kightrul. • 

T hey feize the feeptre; 

Then lofe it to a ftranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meffiah might be born 
Bar’d of his right. , 

Trueek/rn. n.f. [true and horn.] Having a rGht by birth’ 
Where er I wander, boaft of this I can, ° ' 

L*him"?i. /■’ y e ( ta i / '-“ fA "' n Engl^man. Shakefpeare, 
-Let him that is a tmehorn gentleman. 

And Hands upon the honour of his birth. 

From oft this briar pluck a white rofe with me. Shahfp 

27 A TruebreV 
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Truebre'd. adj. [true and bred.] Of a right breed. 

Two of them I know to be as truebred cowards as ever 
turned back. Sbakefpeare . 

Bauble do you call him ? he’s a fubftantial truebred beaft, 
bravely forehanded. _ Dry den's Don SebaJUan. 

Truehearted, n.f [true and heart.] Honcft; faithful. 

I have known no honefter or truerhearted man : fare thee 
well. . SbkaeJ'peare. 

Tru'elove. n.f. An herb, called berba Paris. 
Truelo'veknot. ) n.f. [true, love, and knot.'] Lines 
Truelo'versknot. 3 drawn through each other with ma¬ 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af- 
fe&ion. 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees 
With trueloveknots, and flourifhes. 

That fhall infufe eternal fpring. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Tru'eness. n.f. [from true.] Sincerity; faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not 
always of moderation, but of a truenefs to a man’s felf, with 
end to make ule of both. Bacon's EJfays. 

Truepe'nny. n. f. [true and penny.] A familiar phrafe for an 
honed fellow. 

Say’ft thou fo ? art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on. Sbakefpeare. 

Tru'ffle. n.f. [truffe, truffe, French.] 

In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of truffles, or 
fubterraneous mufhrooms, called by the Italians tartutali, and 
in Latin tubera terra, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a 

pig, and driving him, obferving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Trug. n. f. A hod for mortar. Ainfw. 

Trull, n. f. [ trulla, Italian.] 

I, A low whore ; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I’m lure, I fear’d the dauphin and his trull. Sbakefpeare. 
A trull who fits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

So Masvius, when he drain’d his fkull, 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull ; 

His fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get; 

Before he could his poem clofe. 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

1 . It feems to have had firft at leaft a neutral fenfe: a girl; a 
lafs; a wench. 

Among the reft of all the route 
A palling proper lafle, 

A white-hair’d trull, of twenty years. 

Or neere about there was : 

In ftature palling all the reft, 

A gallant girl for hewe; 

To be compar’d with townilh nymphs, 

So fair (he was to viewe. Turbeiville. 

Tru'ly. adv. [from true.] 

1. According to truth ; not falfely faithfully ; honeftly. 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him"; and truly, becaufe fuch indeed was the 
mind of the people; but fafely, becaufe {he who ruled the 
king was agreed thereto. Sidney , b. ii. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. Hooker. 

Wifdom alone is truly fair. Milton. 

2. Really ; without fallacy . 

3. Exactly; juftly. 

Right reafon is nothing elfe but the mind of man judging 
of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. South. 

4. Indeed. 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleafure in 
mine own pen; nor truly without often pondering with my- 
felf beforehand what cenfures I might incur. JVotton. 

TRUMP, n.f [ trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Italian.] 

1. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike muftek. 

Wliilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Sbakefp. 

Yet firft to tliofe ychain’d in fleep, 

The wakeful trump of doom muft thunder through the 
deep. Milton. 

I heard 

The neighing courfers and the foldiers cry. 

And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. Dryden% 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies. 

To earth whofe body lent. 

Hereafter fhall more glorious rife. 

But not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump fhall blow, 

And fouls to bodies join. 

What crowds fhall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine. ^ t IVeficy. 

2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriftmas lermon, 
exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.] A winning card ; a card that has particular 
privileges in a game. 

Him Bafto follow’d, but his fate more hard. 

Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 


Now her heart with pleafure jumps, 

She fcarce remembers what is trumps. * , 

3. Do put to or upon //^Trumps. To put to the laft 

, Tlfn ?°j PUt Up ° n ° m laft trUm f ; the f <« is IrthM' 

but I fhall fend my two terriers in after him. /) / 

To Trump, v. a. [from the noun.] * Ur yden. 

1. To win with a trump card. 

2. To Trump up. [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.] To devif 

forcre. J ule J to 

Tru'mpery. n.f [tromperie, French, a cheat.] 

1. Something fallacioufly fplendid; fomethinir of , 

than it feems. b s va ' u e 

The trumpery in my houfe brino- hither 
For ftate to catch thefe thieves. ° Shake, /W.l „ 

2. Falfehood ; empty talk. 1 Tlm P'A 

. Breaking into parts the ftory of the creation, and deliver 
mg ,t over in a mylheal fenle, wrapping it up mixed wkh 
other their own trumpery, they have fought to ohfrnrT.u 
truth thereof R a /^ s m of ^ *e 

3. Something of no value ; trifles. * 

Embrio’s and idiots, eremits and friars 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery Milt 
Another cavity of the head was fluffed with billetd * 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the fame nature AddT' 
Tru'mpet. n.f [ trompette, French and Dutch.] ’ 

1. An inftrument of martial mufick founded by the brmtk 
What’s the bufinefs ? ‘ 

That fuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Glofter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. Shakejp, King Lear. 

He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defeended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. Milton 

The laft loud trumpet's wond’rous found -v 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, ( 

And wake the nations under ground. Rofcommon, ) 

Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold. 

But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. Wallet. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden, 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and mull be 
in fome meafure the trumpet of his fame. Taller. 

No more the drum 


Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor fhrill 


Affrights the wives. 


j 


Philips. 

Let the loud trumpet found. 

Till the roofs all around, 

The fhrill echoes rebound. Pope , 

2. In military {file, a trumpeter. 

He wifely defired, that a trumpet might be firft fent for a 
pafs. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refided, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addifon. 

3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his interefts, and to be the trumpet of his 
praifes. Dryden. 

Trumpet-flower, n.f. [ bignonia, Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confifting of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips : thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cells, and contain feveral winged feeds. Miller. 

To Tru'mpet. v. a. [ t>ompetter, Fr. from the noun.] lo 
publifh by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him, 

My downright violence to form my fortunes 

May trumpet to the world. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Sbakefpeare. 

They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publifh and trumpet all the reproaches they could devils 
againft the Irifh. Bacon s Jvar with pain. 

Tru'mpeter. n.f [from trumpet.] 

1. One who founds a trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, , 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Sha.ejpt • 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from 


overtook them. 


Their 




■■ 
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Their men lie fecurciy intrenchM clmrd, 

who? IS thofemfc 

this confederacy J-Vj with animating their friends to 

muficians, con u * Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 28. 

Sti*5atsssr "S 

vvhieh thofe impoftors called the caufe of God. South. 


^mpet-ton-gued. adj. [trumpet ini toftuo.] Having 

toneues vociferous as a trumpet. 

6 This Duncan's virtues 

-am n!f>nd like angels, trumpei-tongu d agamit 
The' damnation of his talcing off. Shakejp AM 
To Tm'ncIte. v.a. [trunco, Lat.j To mam,; to lop; to 

T$Soh. n.f [from truncate.} The a* of lopping or 

maiming- -r ^ 1 

Tru'ncheon. n.f. [tron$on, French,] 

r A fhort ftaff; a club ; a cudgel. ? 

With his Puncheon he fo rudely itio^e 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc’d his font revoke. F. ^ 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the Idler ; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fift j 
* Thy Iec- is a ftick compared with this truncheon. Shakejp. 
The Enelifh flew divers of them with plummets of lead 

tied to a ttuncheon or ftafl by a cord. 1" 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows, Dryden. 

2 . A ftaff of command. 

The hand of Mars _ . 

Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Sbakefpeare. 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 

The marfhal-s ‘ truncheon , nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one hall fo good a grace, r 

As mercy does. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure , 

To Tru'ncheon. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o beat with a 

truncheon. . . c 

Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were 01 

my mind, they would truncheon you out oi taking theii names 
upon you before you earn’d them. Sbakefpeare. 

Truncheonee'r. n.f. [from truncheon.] One armed with a 

truncheon. . 

I mift the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 

out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty tnmeheoneers 
draw to her fuccour. Sbakefp . Henry "V III. 

To Tru'ndle. v.n. [trpndefer, Picard French; tpen&l, a 
bowl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. 

In the four firft it is heaved up by feveral fpondees inter¬ 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laft trundles down 
in a continued line of da<Styls. Addifon s Sped?. N°. 253* 
Tru'ndle. n.f [tjiensl, Saxon.] Any found rolling thing. 
Tru'ndle-tail. n. f. Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Trunk, n.f. [ truncus , Lat. ironc, Fr.] 

1. The body of a tree. 

Pie was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk. 

And fuckt my verdure out on’t. Sbakefpeare. 

About the moffy trunk I wound me foon ; 

F01 high from ground the branches would require 

Thy utmoft reach. Milton s Par. Lof, b. ix. 

Creeping ’twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their punks her purple clufters twine. Dryden. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a perfect plant with 
a trunk, branches, and leaves, inclofed in a fhell. Bentley. 

2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 

The charm and venom which they drunk. 

Their blood with fecret filth infe&ed hath, 

Being diffufed through the fenfelefs trunk. Fairy Spu. b. ii. 

Thou bring’ft me happinefs and peace, fon John;' 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither’d trunk. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

3- The main body of any tiling. 

The large trunks of the veins difeharge the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent trunk, and fo on to the heart. Rav. 
4* [Tronic French.] A cheft for cloaths ; a fmall cheft com¬ 
monly lined with paper. 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he 
hath an abftradl for the remembrance of fuch places. Shak. 
Some odd fantaftick lord would fain 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 

Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though 


Ainfw. 
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he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilft that 
IT„ there ; nor coild he perform well_.n any other 
pTace, unlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, had >ts tepo- 

fition in the room. 

Your poem funk. 

And fent in quires to line a trunk : 

If ftill you be difpos’d to rhyme. 

Go trv your hand a fecond time, owijr, 

C \Tromte Fr.] The probolcis of an elephant, dr other animal. 

5 ' L Leviathian that at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk (pouts out a fea. Milton. 

When elephant ’gainft elephant aid rear 
His trunk, and caftles juftled in the air. 

My fword thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 

6. A lono- tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 

In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being laid to the 
one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the open air. Bacon s Nat. Hff. 


In a {hooting trunk, the 


longer it 

O 


is to a certain limit. 


the Vwifter and°more forcibly the air drives the pellet. _ Ray. 


To Trunk, v. a. 
lop. Obfolete. 


[ trunco , Lat.] To truncate; to main ; to 


Laro-e ftreams of blood out of the trunced flock . 

Forth gufhed, like water ftreams from riven rock. Fairy Jp. 
Tru'nkeiT. adj. [from trunk] Having a trunk. 

She is thick fet with ftrong and well trunkea trees. Howel. 
Trunk-hose. n.f. [trunk zxidhofe.] Large breeches forme ny 

worn. 

The fhort trunk-hofe fhall {how thy root and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ftride, and loofer air, 

Mingl’d with men, a man thou muft appear. ^ ^ Prior.^ 

Tru'nnions. n f [ trognons, Fr.] The knobs or bundlings of 


a gun. 


that bear it’on the cheeks of a carriage. 


Bailey. 


Tru'sion. n.f [ tnulo, Lat.] The ad of thrufting or pufhing. 

By attra&ion we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 
fucking, which is really pulfion and trufon. Bentley. 

Truss. °n.f [trouffe, Fr.] . 

1. A bandage by which ruptures are reftrained from iapimg* 

A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to the 
trouble of wearing a trufs. IVijeman s Surgery . 

2. Bundle ; any thing thruft clofe together. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trufs of trifles at his back. 

As belles and babies, and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer . 

The rebels firft won the plain at the hill's foot by affault, 
and then the even^round on the top, by carrying up great 
iruffes of hay before them, to dead their fhot. Carew. 

An afs was wifhing for a mouthful of frefh grafs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a heartlefs trufs of ftraw. L'Eftrange. 

The fair one" devoured a trufs of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her {hare. Addifon's Spett. N J . 410. 

3. Troufe; breeches. Obfolete. 

To Truss.- z>. a. [ troujfer, French.] To pack up clofe together. 
What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofte and un¬ 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and 
ftrongly truffed up together. Spenjer. 

Some of them fend the feriptures before, trufs up bag and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker, b. ii. 

You might have truffed him and all his apparel into an 
eelfkin. Sbakefpeare's Henry YSf. p.11. 

Trust, n.f. [ trauf, Runick.] 

1. Confidence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is honefty ! and truf, his fworn brother, a 
very fimple gentleman. Sbakefpeare. 

My misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, never 
to put too much truf in deceitful men. Swift. 

2. Charge received in confidence. 

In my wretched cafe ’twill be more juft 
Not to have promis’d, than deceive your trufl. 

His truf was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in llrength. 

3. Confident opinion of any event. 

4. x Credit given without examination. 

Moft take things upon truf, and mifemploy their affent by 
lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 

5. Credit without payment. 

Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on truf 
• Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and duft. Raleigh . 

6. Something committed to one’s faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muft com¬ 
mit many great trufs to their minifters. Bacon. 

Thou the fooner 

Temptation found’ft, or over potent charms. 

To violate the facred truf of lilence 

Depofited within thee. Milton's Agonfes. 

7. Depofit; fomething committed to charge, of which; 3a ac¬ 
count muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poflefieth more thaa 
.another, may be called his property with refpect to other 
men, yet with refpea to God they are only a truf. Swift. 
5 ^ 8. Fidelity $ 


Dryden. 

Milton. 
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S, Fidelity; fuppofed honefty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of fpecial truji 
wherefore do not entreat her evil. Tob. x. 12. 

9. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. 

I fervehim truly, that will put me in truji. Sbak. King Lear. 
Being tranlplanted out of his cold barren diocefe he was 
left in that great truji with the king. Clarendon. 

Expea no more from fervants than is juft. 

Reward them well if they obferve their truji . Denham. 

To Trust, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I-. T o place confidence in ; to confide in. 

I d be torn in pieces ere I’d truji a woman 
With wind. Bcnj. Jonfon. 

2 . I o believe ; to credit. 

Give me your hand : truji me you look well. Shakefp. 

3. To admit in confidence to the power over any thin". 

When you lie down, with a lhort prayer commit yourfelf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you have 
done, truji him with yourlclf as you muft do when you are 

. Taylor. 

4. 1 o commit with confidence. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft. 
This much the rogue to publick ears will truji : 

In private then :-When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove"? Dryden. 

Whom with your pow’r and fortune, Sir, you truji , 
Now to fufpea is vain. Dryden. 

5. To venture confidently. 

Fool’d by thee to truji thee from my fide. Milton. 

6. To fell upon credit. 

To Trust, v. n. 

1. T o be confident of fomething future. 

I truji to come unto you, and fpeak face to face. 2 John. 
From this grave, this duft. 

My God fhall raife me up I truji. Raleigh. 

2. To have confidence ; to rely ; to depend without doubt. 

1 he ifies fhall wait upon me, and on mine arm fhall they 

If a. li. 5. 

The Lord is a buckler to all that tnji in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never fhall hurt them more who rightly truji 
In this his fatisfadlion. Milton . 

3. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far 

•-Safer than truji too far. Shakefpeare. 

4. To expetft. 

The fimplicity of the goat ftiews us what an honeft man 
is.to truji to that keeps a knave company. L'EJlrange. 

Trustee', n. f. [from truji.] 

1. One entrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a confeflor that you may truji 
your foul with, fmcerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a trujice from God, commiflioned by 
him as his minifterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve 
you. Taylor 5 Guide to a Penitent. 

2 . One to whom fomething is committed for the ufe and be¬ 
hoof of another. 

You are not the trujiees of the publick liberty: and if you 
have not right to petition in a crowd, much Ids to intermed¬ 
dle in the management of affairs. Dryden . 

Tru'ster. n. f [from ti uji.] One who trufts. 

Nor fhall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it ttujier of your own report 
Againft yourfelf. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Tru'stiness. n.f [from trujiy .] Honefty ; fidelity ; faithfulnefs. 
If the good qualities which lie difperfed among other crea¬ 
tures, innocence in a fhcep, trujlinefs in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

Tru'stless. n.f [from truji.'] Unfaithful ; unconftant; not 
to be trufted. A word elegant, but out of ufe. 

I beheld this fickle trujilefs ftate. 

Of vain world’s glorv, flirting to and fro. Spenfer . 

Tr u'sty. adj. [from trujif 

1. Honeft ; faithful * true ; fit to be trufted. 

This daftard, at the battle of Poiriers, 

Before we met, or that a ftroke was given. 

Like to a trujiy ’fquire, did run away. Shakefpeare. 

This trujiy fervant 

Shall pafs between us. Shakefp. King. Lear. 

He removeth away the fpeech of the trujiy , and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 26. 

Guyomar his trujiy Have has fent, Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which flow’d in to him, he bu¬ 
ried under-ground by the hands of his moft trujiy flaves. Add. 

2 . Strong; ftout; fuch as will not fail. 

When he faw no power might prevail, 

His trujiy fword he called to his aid. Fairy ILL 

The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty’d, 

The trujiy weapon fits on ev’ry fide. Dryden s Mn. 

TRUTH. n.J\ [•qieop’Sa, Saxon.] 

I. The contrary to falsehood ; conformity of notions to things. 
Truth is the joining or feparating offigns, as the things 
fignified agree or difagree. Locke . 
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That men are pubefeent at the year of twice • 
counted a punctual truth. ven ls ac* 

Perfuafive words, imptegn’d on. 

With reafon to her feemin| and with truth. Mh 
This clue leads them through the mizma7 P * 

and authors to truth and certainty. ^ °P ,n *ons 

2 . Conformity of words to thoughts. Locke, 

Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth // ^' ton * 

3. Purity from falfehood. ’ ' 0n 

So young and fo untender ? 

•-So young, my lord, and true. 


n ymut. 


Let it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. 


Shakefp, 


Son?. 


m-e. 


4. Fidelity ; conftancy. 

The thoughts of paft pleafure arid truth, 
t The beft of all bleflings below’. 

5. Honefty; virtue. 

The money I tender for him in the court; 

If this W’ill not iuffice, it muft appear 
That malice bears down truth. gj> r 

6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conccffion 

which trutK Loid: yet the ** ** 

7. Exa&nefs ; conformity to rule. ° ’ XV ' 2 7 * 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the iron 

s.Zii,,. 

In truths what Ihould any prayer, framed to the minifler’s 
hand, require, but only fo to be read as behoveth. Hooker 
9. Of a Truth, or in Truth. In reality. 

Of a truth , Lord, the kings of Affyria have deftroyed the 
nations. . 2 Kings ^ 

Trutina'tion. n.f [trutina, Lat.] The aft of weight • 
examination by the feale. 01 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe of levity 
unto themfclves, and in regard of the feale or decifion of tru- 
ti nation. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

ToTrv. v. a. [trier, French.] 

1. To examine; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting, 

Come try upon yourfelves what you have feen me. Shak. 

He cannot be a perfect man. 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Shakefpeare. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth tafte meat \Job. 

2. To experience ; to aflay ; to have knowledge orexpericnceof. 

Thou know’ft only good; but evil halt not try'd. Milt. 
Some to far Oaxis fhall be fold. 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd, 

Th’inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? Dryden, 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

5. To bring to a decifion, with out emphatical. 

Nicanor hearing of their couragioufncfs to fight for their 
country, durft not try the matter by the fu’ord. 2 Mac. xiv. 
I’ll try it out, and give no quarter. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

6. To act on as a teft. 

The fire fev’11 times tried this ; 1 

Sev’n times tried that judgment is, r 

Which did never chufe amifs. Shakefpeare. ) 

7. To bring as to a teft. 

The trying of your faith worketh patience. Jam. i. 3. 

They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience try'd, 

8. To effay; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work. 

9. To purify; to refine. 

After life 

Ty’d in fharp tribulation and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works. 

To Try. v. n. To endeavour; to attempt. 

TUB. n.f. ftobbe , tubbe, Dutch.] 

1. A large open veffel of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be draw’ll dry in twenty- 
four hours. Bacon's Nat. Hifl- 7 °* 

They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. Mdtcn. 
Skilful coopers hobp their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudib)at* 

2 . A ftate of falivation. I know not well why fo called. 

Seafon the flaves ? 

For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe-cheek’d you it 
To th’ tub- faft, and the diet. Shakefp. Timon of Aims. 
Tube, n.f [tube, Fr. tubus , Lat.] A pipe; afiphon; a ong 
body. 

There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes > 
Difpers’d adhereal forms and down they fell. °Jf 

Afpot like which aftrnomer Milton. 

Trhough his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw - . 

This bears up part of it out at the furface of te e J 
the reft through the tubes and veffels of the vegeta _ es 
cn. " JVoodwardJs Nat.tiJ 1 - 

IVcercte. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Milton. 
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rr* / r»rT f n. f r tubcrculc, Fr. from tubcrcnlum, Latin.] A 
B nll fwelling or excrefcence on the body ; a pimple. 
fm A confutation of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 

through a fchirrofity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey on Confump. 

q uB ? r ^ S ft C a ] ks qI' tuberofe run up four foot high more or lefs, the 
mmon way of planting them is in pots in March, in goo 

common way t b Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

eaft Eternal fpring, with finding verdure here, 

Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 

The tuberofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth sDifpenf. 
Tu'berous. adj. [; tubereux , Fr. from tuber , Latin.] Having pio- 

minent knots or excrefcer.ces. . . . . 

Parts of tuberous fcsematitae Ihew feveral varieties in the 
crufts ftriature, and conftitution of the body. _ JVoodward. 
Tubular, adj. [from tubus , Lat.] Refembling a pipe or trunk; 
ronfiftinz of a pipe ; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

Pie hath a tubular or pipe-like fnout refembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horfe-fifh. Gr ew's Mujeum. 

Tu'euee. n. f [tubulus, Latin.] A fmall pipe, or filcular 

b °As the Iudus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fhells that were incorporated with them during the 
time of their formation at the deluge, fo thefe ftones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubules, related to the fi- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini. IVcodw. on Foffils. 
Tabulated. 7 a'ifj. [from tubulus, Lat.] Piftular; longiui- 

Tu'bulous. \ dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the poiion 
into the wound they make ; but their hollownefs doth not 
reach to the top of the tooth. Derham's Phyfco-Tbeol. 

Tuck, n.f [tweca Welfh, a knife; ejioc, French; Jiocco, 

Italian.] 

1. A long narrow fword. 

If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck. 

Our piirpofe may hold there. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour d 
T0 free’s fword from retentive lcabbard; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. Hudibras, p. i. 

2 . A kind of net. 

The tuck is narrower meafhed, and therefore fcarce lawful 
with a long bunt in the midft. Carcw. 

To Tuck. v. n. [from trucken , German.] To prefs. Skinner. 

1. To crufh together ; to hinder from fpreading. ^ 

She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched direeffy forwards to the utmoft iummit of the pro¬ 
montory. Addifon. 

The fex, at the fame time they are letting down their 
.ftays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fnorter and 
fhorter every day. Addijon s Guardian. 

The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 
to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addijon. 

Dick adept! tuck back thy hair. 

And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 

2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different fafhions, that he may not feel 
every little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay 
all things in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
To Tuck. v. n. To contradl. A bad word. 

An ulcer difehargiftg a naffy thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 
and growing fkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'cker. n. f A fmall piece of linen that ftiades the breaftof 
women. 

A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and by others 
the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muflin, ufed to 
run in a fmall kind ol ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
ftays. Addijon s Guardian. 

Tu cketsonancf. n.f. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand ; tucquet is a 
hat, and toquer is to ftrike. 

Let the trumpets found, 

The tuckfctfonance and the note to mount. Shakef Hen. V. 
Tu'el. n.f. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 

Fu'esday. n.f. [ruepbag, Saxon ; ruv, Saxon, is Mars.] The 
third day of the week. 

Tu'ftaffety. n. f. [from tufted and tajfety.] A villous kind 
of filk. 

His cloaths were ftrangc, tho’ coarfe, and black, tho’ 
bare : 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, 

T.„?i, come tllfftafiaty. Doime. 

A UF1 . n. f [ tuffc, French.] 

A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves,or any fmall 
bodies joined together. 

Upon fweet brier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of divers 
colours, you ftiall ever find full of white worms. Bacon. 
^ It is notorious for its goatifli fmell, and tufts not unlike 
the beard of that animal. Mores Antidote againji Atheijm. 
A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay. Dryden, 
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Near a living ftream their manfion place 
Ed"’d round with mofs and tufts of matted grate. Dryden. 
Tlie male among birds often appears in a crelc, comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, erected h,v.c a 
pinacle on the top of the head. Addijon's Spectator, N 265. 

2. Aclufter; a plump. . , 

Coin" a little afide into the wood, where many times be¬ 
fore fhe delighted to walk, her eyes were fainted with a tuft 
of trees fo clofe fet together, as with the {hade the moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 
T Sidney. 

My ho ufe is at the tuft of olives hard by. Joakcjpcare. 

' With high woods the hills were crown’d; 

With tufts. the valleys, and each fountain fide, ^ 

With borders long the rivers. Miltons Pat. Left. 

In bow’r and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of "rove, or garden-plot more pleafant, ^ 

Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Milton’s P. L. 

Under a tuft of ftiade, that 011 a green 
Stood whifp’ring foft, by a frefti fountain fide 
They fat them down. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iv. 

To Tuft. v. a. To adorn with a tuft:; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 

Sit beneath the ftiade 

Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fweliing mounts, 

Thrown graceful round. Thomfon. 

Tu'fted. adj. [from tuft.) Growing in tufts or clufters. 

There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night. 

And call: a glearn over this tufted grove. Mutton. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

’Midft the defert fruitful fields arife, 

That crown’d with tufted trees and fpringing corn, 

Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 

Tu'fty. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. A word of no 
authority. 

Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat. 

Spread thy ambrofial ftores. Thomfon's Summer . 

To Tug. v. a. [rigan, “eogan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull withftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion ; 

to draw. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves; 
receive 

Prife equal; conquefts crown ye both : the lifts to others 
leave. Chapman's Iliads. 

Thefe two mafiy pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg'd , he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon ihe heads of all that fat beneath. 

The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. Ml/ton. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore. 

There fweat, there (train, tug the laborious oar. Rfc. 

2. To pull; to pluck. 

Prieft, beware thy beard ; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff you foundly. Shak. Hen. VI. 

There leaving him to his repofe 
Secured from the purfuit of foes. 

And wanting nothing but a fong. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 

His tugg'd ears fuffer’d, with a (train. Hudibras , -b. i: 

rp ' x 

10 1 ug. v. n. 

1. To pull; to draw. 

The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandys. 

Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofe wretched 
captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 

There is fuch tugging and pulling this way and that wav. 

Adore s Antidote againji Atheijm . 
Thus galley-flaves tug willing at their oar, y 

Content to work in profpe£t of the (hore; L 

But would not work at all, if not conftrained before. Dryd. 3 
We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we (hall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we fet out. Addifon on the State of War. 

2. T. o labour ; to contend ; to druggie. 

Caft your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; Jet myfelf and fortune 

Tug for the time to come. 1 Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

His face is black and full of blood, 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tugg'd for life. . Shakefp. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

I hey long wreilled ana ftrenuoufly tugg'd for their liberty 
with a no lefs magnanimous than conftant pertinacy. How. 
Go now with fome daring dru" > 1 

Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug, 

'1 hou to maintain the cruel ftrife,° 

Spend the; dear treafure of thv life. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T U M 

Tug. n.f [from the verb.] Pull performed with the utmofl 
effort. 

Downward by the feet he drew 

The trembling daflard: at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd. 
Tu gger. n.f. [irom tug.] One that tugs or pulls hard. 

1 ui tion. n.f [tuitio from tueor , Pat.] Guardianfhip ; fu- 
peyintendent care ; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
tmtm of a beaft. Sidney, b 

I hey forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, under my 
care and tution , into the moulds they have fafhioned to their 
defigns. King Charles. 

Jf government depends upon religion, this fhews the pefli- 
lential delign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiaflical interefls, fetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 
of the former. South's Sermons. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what mofl delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whole tuition they are, are not enemies to 
their fatisfadlion. Locke 

TU'LIP. n. J. [ tulipe , Fr. iulipa , Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal rifing in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with ftamina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided 
into three cells, full of plain feeds, reHing upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe may be added a coated root, with 
fibres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip, ac¬ 
cording to the charafteriflicks of the befl florifts of the pre- 
fent age, are, i. It fhould have a tall Hem. 2. The flower 
fnould conlift of fix leaves, three within, and three without 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top ; their upper part fhould 
be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward 
but rather Hand ere&; the flower fhould be of a middling 
fize, neither over large nor too final!. 5. The firipes fhould 
be fin ail and regular, arifing quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives fhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three claffes, viz. 
praecoces, or early flowers ; media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
ferotines, or late flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the fpring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fpread upon mats in a fhady 
place to dry ; after which they fnould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the feafon for planting. 

Miller. 

The tulip opens with the rifing, and fhuts with the fettino- 

^ un * Hakewill. 

Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ all, ftill efcapc a blue. Browns Vulgar Evrours. 

Tu'i.iptree. A tree. 

To 'FU MBLE, v. n. [ tomber , Fr. tommelen , Dutch ; tombo- 
larc, Italian.] 

1. To fall ; to come fuddenly to the ground. 

Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
r Anfwer me. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuoufly. 

When riches come by the courfe of inheritance and tefla- 
ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 

To Hand or walk, to rile or tumble , 

As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 

Sifyphus lifts his Hone up the hill; which carried to the 
top, it immediately tumbles to the bottom. Addijoris Sped at or. 

3. To roll about. 

I favv at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might tumble and 
tofs. Sidney , b. ii. 

Glo’fler Humbled, and in falling Hruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 

Reform our fenfc, and teach the men t’obey ; 

They’ll leave their tumbling , if you lead the way. Rowe. 

To Tumble, v. a. 

1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
over and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loH 
all patience. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex- 
preflions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. Collier on Pride. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er. 

To chufe propitious fhafts. Prior. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid¬ 
den ideas ; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumbled out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paflions. Locke's Works . 


Shai 


' a fyp(are. 
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3. To throw down. 

Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

J o tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf 
From top of honour to difgrace’s feet? * 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
rdis friend to free, was tumbled on the plain* n 
if a greater force than his holds him faH, or tjEfc 
down, he is no longer free. ‘ L “ es him 

T u'mble. n. f [from the verb.] A fall. ^ 0CKe ' 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tr». i 
fays a paflenger, I could have taught you a wav to 
never hurt yourfelfwith a fall. ° ' ‘° chmb, and 

Tumbler, n.f. [from tumble.] One who ftefe' 4 Z“T 
various contortions of body, or feats of a&ivitv 1 by 

What ftrange agility and aSivenefs do common w/ 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual excrete?* 

Nic. bounced up with a fpring equaltb that tfThenfo£ 
tumblers or rope-dancers. f'WDieit 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was {frown Uimt ' 
Such (kill m paffing all, and touching none. * p , 
Tu'mbrel. n.f. [tombereau, Freueh.] A dun^art. ° A ' 
Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man * 

And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. ’ fii/T R fl 
My corps is in a tumbril laid, among UjJ ' 

T filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dun?; 

That cart arrefl, and raife a common cry, 

For facred hunger of my gold [ die. ' * n . 

What fhail I do with this beafily tumbril ? go lie down a~i 
fleep, you fot. r 

i o convince the prefent little race how unequ al] their 
meafures were to an antediluvian, in refpeft of the infers which 
now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an open tumbril. 

r*~* ^ 

~ umtfa ctiom. n. f. [tumefaciio^ Latin.] Swelling 

The common figns and effects of weak fibres, are palenefs, 
a weak pulfe, twnefattions in the whole body. Arbuthmt. 
IoTume'fy. V. a. [tumefacio, Lat.] Tofwell; to make to 
fwell. 

I applied three fmall cauflicks triangular about the tmifid 

lVifemail's Surgery. 

A flefhy excrefcence, exceeding hard and tuhepel% fup- 
pofed to demand extirpation. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'mid. adj. [ tumidus , Lat.] 

1. Swelling; puffed.up. 

2. Protuberant; railed above the level. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. - [Milton. 

3. Pompous; boaflful; puffy; falfely fublime. 

I hough fuch exprefnons may feem tumid andafpiring; yet 
cannot I fcruple to ufe feeming hyperboles in mentioning felici¬ 
ties, which make the higheH hyperboles but feemingoncs. Boyle. 
TIFMOUR. n.f. [tumor , Latin.] 

1. A morbid (welling. 

Tumour is a difeafe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural Hate by an undue encreafe of their bignels. IFifemcm. 

Having diflecled this levelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the tumour , if the difeafe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moH natural remedy. Govern, of the Tongue. 

2. Affected pomp ; falfe magnificence; puffy grandeur; (well¬ 
ing mien; unfubflantial greatnefs. 

His Hile was rich of phrafe, but feldom in bold metaphors; 
and fo far from the tumour , that it rather wants a little eleva¬ 
tion. * JVotion. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the pal- 
fions of the multitude. L'Efrange. 

Timorous, adj. [from tumour.] 

1. Swelling; protuberant. 

Who ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below and above, 
and tumorous in the middle, unlcfs fome difeafed plant. JVo'.ton, 

2. FaHuous ; vainly pompous ; falfely magnificent. 

According to their fubjedf, thefe fliles vary ; for that which 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes^vaU 
and tumorous , fpcaking of petty and inferior things. B. i '-'f 
His limbs were rather flurdy than dainty, fublime and a - 
mofi tumorous in his looks and gefiures. JVsitf' 

To Tump, among gardeners, to fence trees about with earth- 
To Tu'mulate. v. n. [tumulo , Latin.] do fvveli. T l ' 3 
feems to be the fenfe here, but I fufpedl the word to be wrong. 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemas to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they tumu.afe ant 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have difaim- ^ 

mortified each other. v 'tv 

Tu'mulose. adj. [ tumulofus , Lat.] Full of hills. 
Tumulo'sity. n.f. [tumulus , Lat.] Hillinela. 

TU-'MULT. n.f [tunin'tc, Fr. tumulius , Latin.] 

1. A promifeuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a 

overturned by it. , j J 111 0 

With ireful taunts each other they oppofe, 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. j , 
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2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 

fli r ; an irregular violence; a wild commotion. 

What Hir is this ? what tumults in the heav’ns .? 

Whence comcth this alarum and this noife .? Sbakefpeare. 

Tumult and confufion all embroil’d. Milton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
p-ives us of the fupreme Being thus railing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Addifon s Spectator. 

TuMu'ltuarily. adv. [from tumultuary .] In a tumultuary 
manner. 

Tumu'ltuarin t ess. n.f [from tumultuary .] Turbulence; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tumultuarinefs of the people, or the fadtioufnefs of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 

Tumultuary, adj. [tumultuaire> Fr. from tumult.'] 

1. Diforderly; promifeuous; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
confult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwile; 
and obftrving their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, 
doubted the worfl. Bacon's Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary conflidl. K. Charles. 

is it likely, that the divided atoms fiiould keep the fame 
ranks in fuch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium. Glams. Sup. 

2. Reftlefs; put into irregular commotion. 

Men who live without religion, live always in a tumultuary 
and refilefs Hate. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To TumuTtuate. v. n. [, tumu'tuor , Lat.] To make a tumult. 

Tt multua tion. n.J. [from tumultuate.] Irregular and con- 
fufed agitation. 

That in the found the contiguous air receives many Hrokes 
from the particles of the liquor, feems probable by the Hidden 
and eager tumdtuation of its parts. Boyle's Works. 

I umultu ous. adj. [from tumult ; tumultueux^ Fr.] 

1. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and confufedlv 
agitated. ^ 

The flrong rebuff of fonle tumultuous cloud 
Hurry’d him aloft. Milton. 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaff. 

And like a devilifh engine back recoils 

Upon himfelf. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

7 he vital blood, that had forfook my heart. 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides, 

It quite o’ercomes me. Addifon's Cato. 

2. Violently carried on by diforderly multitudes. 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their Kimr, 
whofe only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly people from 
a thoufand evil occafions. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

3. i urbulent; violent. 

^ Nought refis for me in this tumultuous ffrife. 

Put to make open proclamation. Sbakefpeare. 

i unoufly running in upon liim with tumultuous fpeech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Km lies 

4. bull of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and as in a tumultuous 
kingdom, to think themfelves fitteft inftruments of command- 

meat. o- > . .. 

m / , oidncy, b. 11. 

1 UMU ltuously. adv. [irom tumultuous.] By act of the 
multitude ; with confufion and violence. 

It was done by edidt, not tumultuoufly ; the fword was not 
pm into the people’s hand. Bncou’s Holy War 

J LN n.J. [tunne. Sax. tonne , Dut. tonne , tonneau , Fr 1 

i. A large cafk. J 


Milton. 


As when a fpark 

. Eights oii a heap of powder, laid 
lit for the tun, fome magazine to Hore 
Againfi a rumour’d war. 

2 - A pipe ; the meafure of two hogflieads. 

3 - Any large quantity proverbially. 

I have ever follow’d thee with hate. 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breaH Shnlth 

4 - A drunkard. In burlefque. } ' bhal W‘ 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 
r fr om a treafon-tavern rolling home. B r ,p rr) 

5* :weight of two thoufand pounds. J . 

7 ^ bi T fP3C , e r a e fhiP ’ fU PP° fed t0 C ° ntai " t^. 

r nr Cn 5“ u d U for 2 perimetrical meafure, I believe with- 
°ut precedent or propriety. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polifh’d mirreur Hione not half fo clear 

balet- To pulinto cafcf 

thi binTW* 1 ’ ° r W ° rt ’ Wh ,' lc !t v ’ orketh > bef °re it be tunned 
will i ^ a time > anc ^ be often changed with frefli it 
Will make a fovereign drink for melatcholv! bL„ 

un acid aXo“. fpirir ' nt0V ™& r ’ y ield » 

itfelf with tartar. = P ' 1 me J u;cc tmmed U P. arms 

q Boyle's lForks. 
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Tu'naele. adj. [from tune.] Harmonious; mufical. 

A cry more tunable 

Was never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefp. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 

Smooth on the tongue difeours’d, plcafmg to th'ear. 

And tunable as fylvan pipe or fong. Milton. 

All tunable founds, whereof human voice is one, are made 
by a regular vibration of the fonorcus body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutenefs or gravity of the 
tone. Holder. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a mo¬ 
dern ear. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 

Ti/nablekess. n.f. [from tunable.] Haim >ny ; Melodiouf- 
nefs. 

Tu'nably. adv. [from tunable.] Harmonioufly ; m.-’o lioufly. 
TUNE, n.f [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono, ltd. tone, Fr. to¬ 
nus , Lat.] 

1. Tune is a diverfity of riotes put together. Locke . 

Came he to fing a raven’s note, 

Whofe difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs. Shakefp. 

Tunes and airs have in themiclves.fome affinity with the af¬ 
fections ; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, folemn tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike tunes ; fo that tunes 
have a precupohtion to the motion of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Keep unHeddy nature to her law. 

And the low world in meaiur’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. Aliltoii. 

1 hat fvveet fong you fung one Harry night, 

1 lie tune I Hill retain, hut not the words. Dryden. 

The difpofition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. &■ Pope. 

2. Sound ; note. 

Such a noife arofe 

As the flirouds make at fea in a fliff temper!'. 

As loud, and to as many tunes. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but keep the com¬ 
monweal in tune , by preferving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. AT Charles. 

4. State of giving the due founds, as the fiddle is in tune , or out 
of tune. 

5. Proper Hate for ufe or application ; right difpofition ; fit 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune , 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. ° Lock#. 

6. State of any thing with refpeaTto order. 

Difireffcd Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we are 
come about. Sbakefpeare. 

To 1 une. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o puL into fuch a Hate, as that the proper founds may be 
produced. 

Their golden harps they took, 

Harps ever tim'd , that glitter’d by their fide. Mi'ton. 

Tune your harps, 

\ e angels, to that found ; and thou, my heart, 

Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. Dryden. 

2. To fing harmonioufly. ^ J 

Fountains, and yc that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife. Milton. 

^ Rouze up, ye Thebans ; tune your Io P^ans; 

Your king returns, the Argians are o’ercome. * Dryden. 

Leave fuch to time their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, and languilhinglv flow. Pope. 
To Tune. v. n. 

1. To form one found to another. 

The winds were hufn’d, no leaf fo fmall 
At all was feen to Hir; 

WhilH tuning to the waters fall, 

The fmall birds fang to her. Drayt. or Cynthia. 

All founds on fret or Hop 

T emper’d foft tunings , intermix’d with voice. Milton. 

2. ro utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 

Tu'neful. adj. [/«« and/*] Mufical; harmonious. 

. I faw a pleafant grove, 

V ith chant of tuneful birds relounding love. Milton . 

a Earth fmiles with flow’rs renewing, laughs the fky. 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. ' Dr\i 
T or thy own glory fing our fov'reiga’s praife, 

God of verfes and of days ? 

Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 

Ihcii laHing works with William’s name. Prior 

I oets themfelves muH fall, like thofe they fun*, 

. P’f the P rals r ’ d ear > an ‘! mute the tuneful tonciTe. iV,. 
KELESS. ad } . [from time.] Unharmonious ; unmuficah 
j/ ^ Cn 111 ^ anc ^ m y tun Aefs harp I take, 

1 hen do I more augment my foes defpight. SpeHer 

Swallow, what doH thou opener. 

With thy tunelefs ferenade. r , 

1 u'NBR, n. f. [from tune.] One who tunes. ' > 

neJtro” accen"'^’ ^ ^ 

obakejpeare 

TU NICK,’ 


Tu 
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TU'NICK. n. f. [tunique, Fr. tunica , Lat.] 

1. Part of the Roman drefs. 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waift- 
coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Covering ; integument; tunicle. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfenefs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on Conf. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. Derham’s Phyfco-Theology. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preterna¬ 
tural difeharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunick. Sharp. 

Tu'nicle. n. f [from tunick. Cover; integument. 

The humours and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One iingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, fhall contain 
four or five diftindft plants under one common tunicle ; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu'nnage. n.f. [from tunf\ 

1. Content of a veffel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tannage 
of their {hipping. Arbuthnot. 

2 , Tax laid on a tun ; as to levy tannage and poundage. 
Tu'nnel. n.f. 

1. The fhaft of a chimney ; the paffage for the fmoke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long tunnel thence 

The fmoak forth threw. Fairy Queen. 

The water bein^ rarified, and bv ratification refolved into 

O J j * 

wind, will force up the fmoke, which otherwile might linger 
in the tunnel , and oftentimes reverie. Wotton’s Arch. 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into vefiels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftrument like a 
tunnel , the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon . 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and fo re- 
fembling a funnel or tunnel. 

To Tu'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form like a tunnel. 

The Phalasnse tribe inhabit the tunnelled , convolved leaves. 

Derham s Phyfico-Theology. 

2. To catch in a net. 

3. This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work ; to re¬ 
ticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curiouflv tunnel them into nefts, but artificially fufpend 
them on the twigs of trees. Derham. 

Tu'nny. n.f. [tonnen , Ital. tbynnus , Lat.] A fea-fifh. 

Some fifth are boiled and preferved frefh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. _ _ Carew. 

Tup. n.f [I know not of what original.] A ram. This word 
is yet ufed in St afford (hire, and in other provinces. 

To Tup. v. n. To but like a ram. 

T u rban. 1 K y; Turkifh word.] The cover worn by 

Fur bant. . t j le Turks on their heads. 

Tu'rband. 3 

Gates of mcnarchs 

Arch’d are fo high, that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. Sbakefpcare. 

His hat was in the form of a turban , not fo huge as the 
1 urkifh turbans. Bacon. 

From utmoft Indian ifle, Taprobane, 

Hulk faces with white filken twbants wreath’d. 

I fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft Holland bear. 

Tu'rbaned. adj. [from turban.] Wearing a turban. 

A turban d 1 urk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 

I took by the throat. Shakefpeare. 

Tu'rbar y. n. f [turbaria , low Lat. from turf] The right of 

digging turf. „ Skin " er ' 

TU'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy; not clear. 
Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the 

r ■ • ® Bacon. 

ipn its. 

The brazen inftruments of death difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid {Learning clouds 
Of fmoke fulphureous, intermix’d with thefe 
Large globous irons fly. Pinups. 

The ordinary fprings, which were before clear, frefh, and 
limpid, become thick and turbid , as long as the earthquake 
jaS* TVoodw. Nat. Hift. 

Turbidness, n.f [from turbid.} Muddinefs; thicknefs. 

Tu'rbinated. adj. [turbinatus , Latin.] 

I. Twitted; fpiral. . 

Let inechanifin here produce a fpiral and turbinated motion 

of the whole moved body without an external director. Bentley. 


Milton. 

Howel. 

Dryden. 


2. Among botanitts plants are called turbinated r 

of them refemble, or are of a conical figure 1 ^ part* 
Turbina'tion. n.f. [from turbinated.'] Vhe arc r U ; mar r 
like a top. J art fanning 

Tu rbiih. n.f. \turpethm, Latin.] bellow prerjii... 

I fent him twelve grains of turbith mineral* amin* , . 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbith once ilS’ * 
days ; and the ulcers fhell’d foon off. F/ifano-r r c tnree 
Tu'rbot. n.f [turbot, French and Dutch.] A 

Some fiih are preferved frefh in vinegar, as turbo*' r ^ 

Of fifhes you fhall find in arms the whale, the 
turbot. c la.mon, the 

Nor oyfters of the Lucrine lake ^-am. 

My fober appetite would wifh, 

Nor turbot. p. 

Tu'RBULENCE. 1 r r ? 7 - , 

Tu'rbulency. \ n ‘[ tlLrolLence 7 - r - turbiihitia , Latin.] 

1. Tumult; confufion. 

I have dream’d 

Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole nkht 

Hath nothing been but forms of {laughter. Shnhh* 

peare. 

Uft-t:mes noxious where they light 

On man, beaft, plant, wafterul and turbulent. 

Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 

Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point > 

They oft forefignify and threaten ill. 

T J , , r . , muton, 

1 come to calm thy turbulence of mind. 

If reafen will refume her fov’reign fway. Dryden 

2. Tumukuoufnefs ; liablencfs to confufion. 

You think this turbulence of blood, 

From ftagnating preferves the flood. 

Which thus fermenting by degrees. 

Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. Swift, 

T u'rb ulent. ad. [ turbulentus , Lat. ] 

1. Raifing agitation ; producing commotion. 

From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirft, and refrefh’d ; nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton , 

2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now tott, and turbulent ! Milton, 

3. Tumultuous; violent. 

What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defimfd 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind ? Dryden. 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave. 

Wrought by intemperance. Dryden. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent fpirits, that were diffatisfied 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of ftate. Bentl. 
Turbu'lently. adv. [from turbulent.] Tumukuoufly; vio¬ 
lently. 

TYrcism. n.f [ turcifnus , low Latin.] The religion of ths 
Turks. 

Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of turcifi 
preached to me by one of Mahomet’s priefts. Dr. Maine. 

He is condemned immediately, as preferring Turcifm to 
Chriftianity. ' Aiterbuy. 

Tu'rcois. n.f. [turcois, Dutch.] A precious ftone. 

Turd. n.f. [rujib, Saxon.] Excrement. 

TURF. n.f. [typp, Saxon ; torf Dutch; torf, Swedifh.] A 
clod covered with grafs ; a part of the furface of the ground. 

Where was this lane ? ; 

Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf. Sbakejp. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laft long. Bacon. 
Could that divide you from near ufhering guides? 

They left me weary on a grafly turf. rf'T" 

Then living turfs upon his body lay. Dryaai. 

Each place fome monument of thee fhould bear; ^ 

I with green turfs would grateful altars rail’e. 

Their bucklers ring around, > 

Their trampling turns the turf, and fhakesthc folia groun ( • 
1 & J Dryden * Mn. 

The ambaflador every morning religioufly falutcd a turf 0 
earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him * a ? 
the day he was to think of his country. 

His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mofiy turf, philips. 

Sufficient. . , « 

Yet fhall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be drei, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breatt. f 

To Turf. v. a, [from the noun.] To cover w.th 

The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. ^ 

Tu'rfiness. n.J. [fro mtwfl The ftate of 
turfs. 

Tu'rfy. adj. [from turf] Full of turrs. , t . tu- 

Tu'rgent. adj. [ turgms , Lat.] Swelling; protuber. , 

mid. . . ir*.-, rot only to 

Where humours ar e turgent, it is Jiecelkry Q V 'fon. 

them, but alfo to {Lengthen the mtetted parts. 


Dryden. 


purge 


The clutters clear. 


- ... 1 Thtur.i'^- 

White o’er the turgent film the living de ^ b . RG ^ 3CE n C £- 



TUR 

TuRGe'scence* \ n . f [turgefeens, Lat.] 

T Thelaoffwelling; the ftate of being fwollen. 

- ™ • "TY±r: • “ ” 

dicines of higher natures. 

T k RG !l-;^blsS filling more room than before. 

'• S 'I Sdder, moderately fill'd with air, and ftrongly tied, 
hd d near the firegrew turgid and hard; and brought nearer, 
r Uonlv broke with a vehement noife. y 

The fpirits embroil’d with the malignity, and drowned, m 
the blood turgid and minified by the febnl lermentation, are 
^phlebotomy relieved. f ^g Confumpucn, 

' F Difburthen thou thy faplefs wood 

Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 

Abounds with mellow liquor. . rumps. 

Thofe channels turgid with th’ obttru&ed tide 
Stretch their fmall holes and make their mettles wide. Bla. 
n Pompous ; tumid ; faftuous ; vainly magnificent. 

Soke have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatfoever they judge of is w.th a turftore oMlus 

Turgi'dity. *. f [Lorn turgid.] State of being fwollc^ 

The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulneis, flowne.s o 
foeech, vertigos, weaknefs, waterynefs, and turgidity of the 
f Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Turkey, n.f [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeftick fowl 
brought from Turkey. 

Here he comes {welling like a turkey- cock. Sbakejp. 
The turkey-cock hath 1 welling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon . 
So fpeeds the wily fox. 

Who lately filch’d the turkeys callow care. fay. 

TffRK° IS - [turquoije , trench, from turkey .] A blue ftone 

" numbered among the meaner precious ftenes, now difeovered 
to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 

Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged 
with green or blue : the turcois ftone, as it is commonly ftiled 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. Woodward. 

Turkscap. n.f An herb. # ^inf. 

Turm. n. f. [turmce, Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horfe and wings. Milton. 
Turmerick. n. f. [ turmerica , Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die. 

Tu'rmoil. n.f. [derived by Skinner from tremouille, French, 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from moil, to labour.] 
Trouble; difturbance ; harrafling uneafinefs ; tumultuous mo- 
leftation. Little in ufe. 

He feeks, with torment and turmoil. 

To force me live and will not let me die. Spenfer . 

There I'll reft, as after much turmoil 
A bleffed foul doth in elyfium. Shakefpeare. 

Blinded greatnett ever in turmoil. 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 

Happy when I, from this turmoil fet free. 

That peaceful and divine affemby lee. Denham. 

To Turmoi'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harrafs with commotion. Out of ufe. 

That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, but the 
troublous occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con¬ 
tinually been turmoiled. Spenjer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all othercountries, to be mi- 
ferablytoffedand turmoiled with thefeftorms of affliction. Spenf. 
Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil. 

Did earth, and heav’n and Jove himfelf turmoil. 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r fhall join. Dryden. 

2. To weary; to keep in unquietnefs. 

Having newly left thole grammatic (hallows, where they 
ftuck unreafonably to learn a few words, on the fudden are 
tranfported to be tott and turmoil'd with their unballafted 
wits in fathomlefs aud unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
ToT urn. v.a. [rupnan, Sax. tour-ner, Fr. from torno , Lat.] 

1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion ; to move 
round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the fpit; yea and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Sbakejp. 

He turn’d me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
would fet up a top. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s a knocking, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 
gate he fhould have old turning the key. Sbakejp. 

They in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

2 . To put theupperfide downwards ; to fhift with regard to the 
fides. 

When the hen has laid her eggs fo that file can cover them, 
what care does fhe take in turning them frequently, that all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth ? Addijon. 

3 - To change wich refped: to pofition. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 

° f batt! e- Milton . 


T'U R 

He bid his angels turn afeanfe the polesi. 

To change the ftate of the ballance. . 

You weigh equally, a feather will turn tLe feale. Shake/po 

If I furvive, fhall Troy the lefs prevail, 

A Angle foul’s too light to turn the feale. Dryden. 

e. To bring the infide out. 

° He called me fot; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Sbakejp* 
The vaft abyfs 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds. Milton. 

6. To change as to the pofture of the body, or direction of the 

look. . . 1 * 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn d at length 

The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton . 

The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft, ^ 

The monarch turns him to his royal gueft. Pope s Odyff 

7. To form on a lathe by moving round, [torno, Lat.] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compaffes on a plane* 
and moving about the other foot, deferibes a circle with the 
moving point j fo any fubftance, pitched fteddy on two points, 
as on an axis, and moveu about, alfo deferibes a circle con- 
centric to the axis : and an edge-tool fet- fteody to that part 
of the outfide of the fubftance, will in a circumvolution of 
that fubftance, cut off ail the parts that lie farther off the axis, 
and make the outfide alfo concentric to the axis. This is the 
whole Turn of turning. Moxon s Mcch. Exerg 

The whole lathe is made (Long, becaufe the matter it 
turns bein? metal, is heavier than wood, and with lorceabls 
coming about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble*, 
and fo fpoil the work. Moxon s Mech. Exer . 

8. To form ; to fhape. 

His whole perfon is finely turned, and fpeaks him a man 

of quality. r ^ 75 * 

What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 

His limbs how turn’d, how broad his fhoulders fpread ! Pope * 
q. To transform, to metamorphofe ; to tianfmute. 

My throat of war be turn’d 

To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. Sbakejp: 

This mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gunftones. Shaxefp. Hen. V* 

Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolifhnefs. 2 Sa. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor’s Rule of living Holy& 

O goodnels ! that fhall evil turn to good. Milton * 

Of footy coal th* empirick akhemift 
Can turn, or holds it poffible to turn 

Mettals of droflieft ore to perfedf gold. Milton e 

10. To make of another colour. 

The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. Floyen 

11. To change; to alter. 

Difdain not me although I be not fair : 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. . Sidney , 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 

Of any conftant man. Shakefpi Merch. of Venice . 

12. To make a reverfe of fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wife, 

And when they leaf! expedlit, turns the dice. Dryden . 

13. To tranflate. 

The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown; 

Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope . 

14. To change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better ; 

to convert; to pervert. 

15. To change with regard to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Pf. xxVi 

16. To alter from one efiedl or purpofe to another. 

That unreadinefs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
foothing up themfelves in that accurfed fancy. Hooker . 

When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylori 
God will make thefe evils the occafion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increafe of 
our happinefs in the next. Tillotfoni 

17. To betake. 

Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which of thefe 
two were moft turned to. Temple * 

18. To transfer. 

Thefe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23d 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 
g°d s ‘ Lev. xix. 4, 

19. I o fall upon. 

The deftrudtion of Demetrius, fon to Philip II. of Mace- 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. Bacon . 

20. To make to naufeate. 

This beaftly line quite turns my ftomach. Pope* 

21 . To make giddy. 

Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope. 
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22 . To infatuate ; to make mad. 

My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain, 

This curfed love will furely turn my brain ; 

Feel how it fhoots. Theocrit . 

Alas ! flie raves; her brain, I fear, is turn'd* Rowe] 

23. To direft to, or from any point. 

The fun 

Was bid turn reins from th’ equino&ial road. . Milton. 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an objecff, vet 
he may chule whether he will curioully furvey it. Locke. 
1 Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he will no more have 
. ar and diftindl ideas of the operations of his mind, than he 
will have of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it. 

n-u , • Locke. 

1 hey turn away their eyes from a beautiful profpedt. Add. 

2 \. 1 o direct to a certain purpofe or propenfion. 

My thoughts are turn'd on peace. 

Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. * Addifon's Cato. 

I his turns the bufieft fpirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addifon. 

His natural magnanimity turn'd all his thoughts uponfome- 


thing more valuable than he had in view. 


Addifon. 


He turn'd his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior 

lie is flill to fpring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 
whom he might inherit a foul turn'd to poetry. Pete. 

25. To double in. 

T hus a wife taylor is not pinching. 

But turns at ev’ry Team an inch in. Swift. 

26. 1 o revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 

I urn thele ideas about in your mind, and take a view of 
them on all fides. ' Watts. 

27. I o drive from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter fpeedily, than able to 
pierce far; like fharp tcols whofe edges be very foon turn'd. 

^ _ Afcbcmi . 

2b. To drive by violence ; to expel. 

Rather turn this day out of the week ; 

This day of fhame. Shakefpeare. 

I hey turn'd weak people and children unable for fervice, 
cut of the city. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 

He now was grown deform’d and poor, 

And fit to be turn'd out of door. Hudibras, p. iii. 

It I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfc 
than to have turn'cl mylelf out of my benefice by writing li¬ 
bels on my parifhioners. Dryclen's Preface to Fables. 

' Twould be hard to imagine that God would turn him out 
of paradife, to till the ground, and at the fame time advance 
him to a throne. • Locke. 

A great man in a peafant’s houfe, finding his wife hand- 
fome, turn'd the good man out of his dwelling. Addifon. 

29. To apply. 

They all the facred myfteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn. Milton. 

When the paftage is open, land will be turned moft to 
great cattle ; when flint, to flieep. Temple. 

30. To reverfe ; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have companion upon 
thee. Deut. xxx. 

31. To keep paffing in a courfe of exchange-or traffick. 

Thefe are certain commodities, and yield the readieft money 

of any that are turn'd in this kingdom, as they never fail of 
a price abroad. Temple. 

A man mull guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for Rudies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turn'd for trade. Addifon. 

33. To put towards another. 

I will lend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Exod. xxiii. 27. 

34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confcience, by his mitigations, turns thefe very 
reafonings upon him. Atterbury. 

35. To Turn away. To difmifs from fervice ; to difeard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as {he had hoped 

to turn away the fancy that matter'd her, and hid her face as if 
{he could have hidden herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being lo long abfent, or be 
turn'd away. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

She turn'd away one fervant for putting too much oil in 
her fall ad. Arbuthnot. 

36. To Turn back. To return to the hand from which it was 

received. 

We turn not back the lilks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them. Shah. Troilus and Creffida. 

37. To Turn off. To difmifs contemptuoufly. 

Having brought our treafure 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to fliake his ears. Shakefpeare . 
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ful creatures that HihaKt th^m'ns of Babyb"/ lio!e - 

. Ue turn'd off his former wife to mak7 0 om fo/** 
nage. 111 lor this mar- 

38. To Turn off. To give over; to refiem 
The moft adverfe chances are like°fhp „t 

breaking the ground, in order to a more plemifuf hf ^ 

ITL* expeaation ta * 4 pS£ 

39. ' To Turn of. To deflea. °f Piety, 

The inftitution of fports was intended by all 
to turn off the thoughts of the people from bufy if SJ 
in matters of ftate. f m 

40. To Turn over. To transfer. d,h S m! Freehokkr. 

Excufing himfelf and turning over the fault- tn c . 
then let it be your ill fortune too. ‘° tylf} 

41. To I urn to. To have recourfe to a book. 

He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not in 
his bufinefs, turn to thefe rules. ^ 5 in 

Helvicus’s tables may be turn’d to on all occafions. ff 

4 2 . To he Turned of. To advance to an age beyond An 

odd ungrammatical phrafe. • ; Au 

Narciffus' now his ftxteenth year began, 

Juft turned of boy, and on the verge 0* man. Ovid's Met 
When turned of forty they determined to retire to tC 
country. 

Irus, though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
wmrldIfince five and twenty. M(J ;r 

43. To Turn over. I o refer. J 

After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 

caufeTf his coming, he was turn'd over to the Balia’s. Knolles, 
’Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden's Aurenktbe. 

44. ToT URN over. To examine one leaf of a book after an¬ 
other. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn over 
a concordance. ^ Swift's MfccUanics. 

45. To 1 urn over. To throw off the ladder. 

Criminals condemned to fuffer 
Are blinded firft, and then turn'd over . Butler. 

To Turn. v. n. 

1. T o move, round ; to have a circular or vertiginous motion. 
Such a light and mettl’d dance 
Saw you never; 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

1 hat turn round like grindleftones. Ben. Johnfon. 


T he gate on golden hinges turning. 


Milton. 


The caufe of the imagination that things turn round, is, 
for that the fpirits themfelves turn, being comprelfed by the 
vapour of the wine ; for every liquid body, upon compreiTion, 
turncih, as we fee in water: and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the objebt moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breed- 
eth the fame imagination. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2. 1 o fhew regard or anger, by directing the look towards any 
thing. 

Pompey turned upon him and bad him be quiet Bacon. 

The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflects on 
its own operations. Lode. 

Turn , mighty monarch, turn , this way : 

Do not refute to hear. Dry den, 

3. To move the body round. 

Nature wrought fo, that feeing me fhe turn'd. Milton. 

He faid, and turning fhort with fpeedy pace, 

Cafts back a fcornful glance and quits the place. Dryden. 

4. To move from its place. 

The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, by rca- 
fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the lcaft walking. Wfcm. 

5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice, fhould throw five tlioufand 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but 
if, with almoft an infinite number he fhould, without failing, 
throw the fame fifes, we fhould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that thefe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cheyne. 

6. To have a tendency or diredfion. 

There is not a more melancholy obje<T than a man w 0 
has his head turned with religious enthufiafm. Addijon. 

His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, ... 

Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. -«• 

7. To move the face to another quarter. 

The night feems doubled with the fear fhe brings. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about, 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden's AurengztJ • 

8. To depart from the way; to deviate. . 

My lords tu>n in, into your fervant’s houfe. Gen. xix. • 

Virgil, fuppofe in deferibing the fury of bis heroe in a 
when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the ‘k 
pitch, turns fhort on the fudden into fome fimilitude, w ^ 
diverts attention from the main fubje£L 

9. To 
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_ To alter; to be changed; to be transformed. 

T Y 0 ur bodies may at Jaft turn all to fpint. ^ _ Miltcn. 
A ftorm of fad mifchance will turn into fomething that is 

good,' if we lift to make it fo. Ta:/br ‘ 

5 This fufpicion turned to jealoufy, and jealoufy to rage; 
then flic difdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryd. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and 
obfervino- his eyes fixed withgreat ferioufnefs, tells him that 
he had °reafon to be thoughtful, fince a man might bring 
down evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods 
fend him at his requeft might turn to his deftruaion. Addifon. 

For this I fuffer’d Phoebus’ fteeds to ftray. 

And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 

When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn'd. 

And heav’11 itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. Pope: 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 

jo. To become by a change. 

Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon's Nat Hifi. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 
into a mouldy fubftance. Boyle. 

They turn viragos too ; the wreftlcr’s toil 
They try. Dryden's Juvenal. 

In this difeafe, the gall will turn of a blackifh colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy confiftence. Arbuthnot. 

11. To change fides. 

I turn'd , and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if fleep were there, but fleep was loft. Dryden. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of cafe, fo men in the extremeft inifery fly to the firft ap¬ 
pearance of relief, though never fo vain. Swift's Intellig. 

12 . To change the mind, conduct, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 

He’ll relent and turn from his difpleafure. Milton. 

13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 

Has friendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in Id's than two nights ? Sha/c. Timon of Athens. 
Affes milk turneth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
good; and let their pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chriftianity dire&s our actions fo, as every thing we do 
may turn to account at the great day. Addifon s Sped?. 

Tor want of due improvement, thefe ufeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker's Befell, on Learning. 

15. 7 o depend on, as the chief point. 

When a man once perceives how far ideas agree or dif- 
agree, he will be able to judge of what other,people fay. 

The queftion turns upon this point ; when the prefbyterians 
fhall have got their fhare of employments, whether they 
ought not, by their own principles, to ufe the utmoft of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. S-w. 
f he firft platform of the poem, which reduces into one 
important a&ion all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 

16. To grow giddy. 

I’ll look no more. 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

17. To have an unexpected confequence or tendency. 

If we repent ferioullv, fubmit contentedly and ferve him 
faithfully, afflictions fhall turn to our advantage. Wake. 

18. To Turn azvay. To deviate from a proper courfe. 

The turning away of the fimple fhall flay him. Prov. 

. In , fome f P rin S s of water if you put wood, it will turn 
into the nature of ftone. 

J9. 1 o return ; to recoil. 

His foul efteem 

Sticks no difhonour on our front, but turns 

,n T° u i 0I ?. , Milton. 

2C. I o be directed to, or from any point. 

Forthwith from dance to fweetrepaft they turn. Milton. 

21. Lo 1 urn off. JHo divert one’s courfe. 

The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 

I he little boat fecurely paffes by 

But where with noife the waters creep, 

T.3* flA c f e ’ for tread ' erous rocks aie near. Nrn-is, 

1 LP ' N * n. J. [rrom the verb.J 

I% ^ a & °f turning ; gyration: 

2. oleander ; winding way. 

Fear milled the youngeft from his way ; 

But Nifus hit the turns. Dryden 

After a turbulent and noify courfe among the rocks the 
Tcverne a Is into the vafley, and aft e! tnany & 

. f! f int0 the Tibe *'- Afin. 


3 - A walk too and fro. 

iVIy good and gracious lord of Canterbury • 
Vome, you and 1 muff walk a turn together.’ 


together. Shakefpeare ■ 
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Nothing but the open air will do me good, 1 11 take a turn 
in your garden. Dryden's Sfanijh Friar. 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the ipacc a man 
takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, ejefire fome emi¬ 
nent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 

4. Chamre ; viciflitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility mulick hath to expref 3 and re pretent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other fenlible mean, 
the very {landing, rifing, and falling; the very fteps and 
infledlions every way ; the turns and varieties of all paffiqns 
whereunto the mind is fubjedh. Hooker. 

Oh, world, thy llippcry turns! friends now faft fworn. 
On a diftenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ftate of chriftendom might by this have a turn. Bacon. 
The King with great noblcnefs and bounty, which virtues 
had their tw ns in his nature, reftored Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

This turn hath made amends ! thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous. Millon. 

This turn's too quick to be without defign ; 

I’ll found the bottom of’t ere I believe. Dryden. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. 

And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pope's Oclyff. 

An Englifh gentleman fhould be well verfed in the hiftory 
of England, that he may obferve the leveral turns of ftate, 
and how produced. Locke. 

5. Manner of proceeding; change from the original intention or 

firft appearance. 

7 'he Athenians were offered liberty, but the wife turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swift. 

6. Chance ; hap. 

Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. Cel. 

7. Occaiion ; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog,fal!ing from his lpeed,was Ioaden at every turn 
with blows and reproaches.. L'Ejlrangc. 

8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. 

Myfclf would be glad to take fome breath, and defire that 
fome of you would take your turn to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at vou again. Denham, 

O j O 

The fpiteful ftars have fired their venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 
7 diough they held the power of the civil fword unlawful, 
whilft they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterb. 

A faljne couftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu¬ 
riatic : of thele in their turns. Arbuthnot . 

7 'he nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, h-e. Swift . 

9. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 

Lend this virgin aid, 

7 'hanks are half loft when good turns are delay’d. Fiiirfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doiiw ill 
turns. L'Efirange's Fab. b. 102. 

Shrewd turns ftrike deeper than ill words. South. 

10. Reigning inclination. 

This is not to be accomplifhed but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafhion of the age. Swift. 

11. A llep off the ladder at the gallows. 

They, by their fkill in palmiftry. 

Will quickly read his deftiny ; 

And make him glad to read his lefton. 

Or take a turn for it at the feffion. Butler • 

12. Convenience. 

Diogenes’ difh did never ferve his mafter for more turns, 
notwithftanding that he made it his difh, cup, cap, meafure’ 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irifhman. Spenfer. 

7 'hey never found occafion for their tourn. 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Hubberd. 
His going I could frame to ferve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakefp. 

My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shakefpeare. 

7 o perform this murder was eleiff ; * 

A bate companion, few or none could mifs, 

Who firft did ferve thejr turn , and now ferves his. Dan. 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had ferved 
their turns Co often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 

I ins philofophy may pals with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to be reafonable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be other wile, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 

turn. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

13. 1 he form ; caft ; fhape ; manner. 

Our young men take up fome cry’d up Englifh poet 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his 
lubject or his expreffions unworthy of his thoughts, or the 
turn of both is unharmonious. Dr d - 

s eIdom any thing raifes wonder in me.which does notgiTe 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Adit [on. 

Female virtues are of a domeftick turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to fhine in. Mhn 

J Addifon. 

Wit 
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-» confift fo much in advancing things new, as 

n? giving things known an agreeable turn . " Addi ion's Spett. 

-before I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
pacts, in their defenption of a beautiful man, fo often men¬ 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. Addifon. 

A young man of a fprightly turn in converfation, had an in¬ 
ordinate defire of appearing fafhionable. Spectator. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts and realoning, 
thitt good company does to our converfation. Swift's Mif. 

The very turn, of voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en¬ 
gage the attention. . Waits. 

14. The manner of adjufting the words of a fentence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid excel Is all poets, are 
fometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they are ufed 

Pr Tu lyin T r n °P erl y* Dryden. 

I he thiee fiift ltanzas are rendered word for word with 

the original, not only with the fame elegance, but the fame 
lhort turn of expreffion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Add'ifon. 

The firft coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their 
expreflions is derived from it. Arbutlmot. 

15. By 7 urns. One after another. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more fierce. Milt. 

The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his under-fong; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 

By turns the tuneful mufes love to fing. Dryden's Virg. 

By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 

Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Prior. 

Tu'rnbench. n. f. [turn and bench.'] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron lathe called a 
turnbench , which they ferew in a vice, and having fitted their 
work upon a fmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare thank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill-firing, carry it about. Moxon. 

Tu Rncoat. n. f [turn and coat, ] One whoforfakes his party 
or principles; a renegade ; 

Courtefy itfclf mufl turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prefence—Then is court-efy a turncoat. Shakcfp . 

T u'rner. n. f. [from turn.] One whofe trade is to turn in a 
lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smoorh-grain’d and proper for the turner's trade. Dryden. 
Some turners , to fhew their dexterity in turning, turn long 
and flender pieces of ivory, as fmall as an hay-flalk. Moxon. 

7 u'rning. v. a. [from turn.'] Flexure; winding; meander. 

I ran with headlong hafte 

Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton. 

1 u'rnjlngness. n.f. [from turning .J Quality of turning ; ter- 

giverfation; fubterfuge. 

• So nature formed him, to all turriingnefs of Heights; that 
though no man had lefs goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 

Tu'rnip. n -f A white elculent root. 

The flower con fills of four leaves, which are placed inform 
of a crofs ; out of the flower cup rifes the pointal, which af¬ 
terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme¬ 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of roundifli feeds : a cameous and tuberofe root. Mil. 

November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips in 
his right-hand. Pcacha?n on Drawing. 

The goddefs rofe amid the inmofl round. 

With wither’d turnip- tops her temples crown’d. Gay. 

Turnips hide their fwelling heads below. Gay's Pajl. 

T URNPi'ke. n. f. [turn and pifte, or pique.] 

1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turn¬ 

ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 

2. Any gate by which the way is obftruCled. 

The gates are fliut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbutlmot. 

Tu / rnsick. adj. [turn and Jick.] Vertiginous; giddy. 

If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long ; or if he look 
upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth turnfick. Bacon. 

Turnso'l. n.f [Heliotropium, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifls of one leaf fhaped like a funnel, having 
its centre wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers are colle&ed into a 
long reflected fpike, refembling a fcorpion’s tail; each flower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. Miller. 

Turnspit, n. f. [turn and fpit. J He that anciently turned a 
fpit, inftead of which jacks are now generally ufed. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. Swift's Mif cel. 

Tu'rnstile. n.f. [turn and file.] A turnpike. 

A tumjlile is more certain 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 

Twirling turnjliles interrupt the way, 

The thwarting pafienger fhall force them round. Gay. 

Tu'rpentine. n. f [turpentina ,Italian ; terebintbina , Lat.]The 
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gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other trees of ^ 

As the turpentine tree I fetched out mv branch 
Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine , put into a EccIu f' 
you ufe it warm it. Peachy P °t and as 

Tu'rquoise. n. f See TUrkois. ‘ ‘ ° n 

One fhew’d me a ring, he had of your daughter f 
monkey.—Out upon her ! it was my turquoife J for a 
I was a bachelor. • Shakefp. MerchaJ r 

TVRPrruos. n. f [turpitude , Fr. turpitude, from turf 
Eflential deformity of words, thoughts or'aftiom 
vilenefs; badnefs. ^ * inherent 

How would’fl thou have paid 
My better lervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus dofl crown with gold. Sh l r 

Decency imports a certain meafure ofone thin® tnl* ‘ 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule bv°whi,h ^ 
thing ought to act and confidently the violation n f 
plies a turpitude or indecency. o w, 0 K lm * 

Tu'rret. n.f [ turn's , Lat.J A fmall eminence raifH 
the reft of the building ; a little tower. lfcd above 

Difcourl'e I pr’y thee, on this turret’s top. Shnbf,.,„. 

All th'hgs well ordered, he withdrew with freed ^ 

Up to a turret high, two ports between, 

That fo he might be near at ever)' need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. v • r 

Make Windfior hills in lofty numbers rife, air J ax ' 
And lift her turrets nearer to the fides. Pope. Wihdf. For 

Tu'rreted. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower • riW 
like a tower. ’ 8 

l ake a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare • the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as the length of the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp flandeth. Bacon's^Nat. Hiji. 

To'rtle. ? n. J. [tujrcle, Saxon; tottorelle , French- 

7 u'rtledove. 5 tartarella , Italian; turtur, Latin.] 

1. A fpecies of dove. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten flraws. 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks: 

When turtles tread. Sbak. Love's Lab. Loft. 

We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Sbak. 

Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 

Galen propos’d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 
w *ngs. Wijemcm, 

2 . It is ufed among failors and gluttons for a tortoife. 

Tush, inter 7 . [Of this word I can find no credible etymology.] 

An expreflion of contempt. 

Tujh , fay they, how lhould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge in the mofl high ? Pfalm Ixxiii. 

Sir 1 homas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying; the confideration of the time, for it \Vas 
font, fhould reflrain her. Tujh, tujh , my lord, faid fhe, look, 
here is one flep to heaven-ward, {hewing him a friar’s girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one flep will not bring 
you up a flep higher. Camden's Remains. 

Tujh never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who hall had my purie, 

As if the firings were thine, fhould know of this. Sbak. 

Tusk. n. f. [zyxap, Saxon; tofken , old Frifick.] The long 
teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang ; the holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
called fangs, or tusks ; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 

The boar depended upon his tusks. L'EJlfangt. 

As two boars. 

With riflng briflles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tusks oblique they wound. Dryd. 

A monflrous boar 

Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam. Smite. 

Tu / sky D * \ a $ % [fr° m tus b.] furnifhed with tufles. 

Into the naked woods he goes, 

And feeks the tusky boar to tear. Dryden. 

Of thofe beafls no one was horned and tusked too: the 
fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Grew. 

T u'ssuck. n.f [diminitive of tr<zz.] A tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The firfl is remarkable for the feveral tujfucks or bunches 0 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. ^ re 

Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with tujh.] 

A particle noting contempt. , 

Tut , tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle meno uncle. }a ' 
Tut , tut! here’s a mannerly forbearance. "ba w • 

Tutanag. n.f 

Tutanage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, which we 
roneoufly apply to the metal of which canifters are ma > 
that are brought over with the tea from China, it ® in o ^ 
coarfe pewter made w-ith the lead carried from L n J^ n .^ 

tin got in the kingdom of Qiiintang. n°irA ian- 

Tu'telage. n.f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.J u 
fhip ; {late of being under guardian. t 

If one in the poflefiion of lands die, and leave a m ‘ ^ 
fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. ^ rfi 
He accoupled the ambaflage with an artic^ ljnt o bis 

right 


of a reque/l,^ that the French king might, according unto 
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right of leigniory ax tutelage ; dlfpofc of the marriage o^e 

T &t Kh t5 Lat ' ] living the eharge or guar- 

Tl ,/ te lary * % dianfhip of any perion or thing; protedting, 

dC Accordinl^to ’the traditions of the' magicians the tutelary 
ftvrits will not remove at common appellations, but at the 
P Lr names of things, whereunto they are prote<aors. Brown. 

Pr Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
_vv that gives indolence of body, with an equality of nun ; 
rhe befl guardian of youth and fupport of old age : the pie- 
cent of reafon, as well as religion, and phyfic.an of the loul 
as well as the body ; the tutelar goddefs of health, and um- 

vcrfal medicine of life. lemple. 

Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral people 
committed to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care. 

Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 

Enter’d the town ; I then unbarr’d the gates, 

When I remov’d the tutelary fates. Dryden. 

Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 
Tutor, n.f [tutor, Lat. tufeur, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals ; a teacher or infti uflor. 

When I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou {halt be as thou wafl, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I banilh thee on pain of death. Shakefp. 

Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes. Shakejp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; 

No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters. Butler. 

A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I offend 
not with my tongue ; upon which he Hop’d his tutor, faying, 
this is enough if”I learn it. Government of the Tougue . 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 

He fought a tutor of his own accord. 

And fiudy’d leffons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 

No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the noblefl: genius with¬ 
out a tutor. Watts . 

To Tutor, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To inflru£l; to teach ; to document. 

This boy is forefl born. 

And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many defperate fludiesby his uncle. Shakefp. 

He cannot be a perfect man. 

Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shakefp. 

The cock has his fpurs, and he ’flrikes his feet inward 
with Angular flrength and order ; yet he does not this by any 
fyllogiftical method, but is merely tutored by inflinct# Hale% 
2, To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 

I hardly yet have learn’d 
T’infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 

Give forrow leave a while to tutor, me 

To this fubmiflion. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
herfes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addifon. 

Tu'torage. n. f [from tutor.] The authority or folemnity of 
a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors , and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make 
them children by ufurping a tutorage. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Ti/toress. n.J'. [from tutor.] Direclrefs; infliuchefs ; go- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia {hall be your tutorefs. Moore's Foundling. 

Tutty. n.f [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A fublimate ofzinc 
or calamine collected in the furnace. Ainjw. 

Tu / tsan, or parkleaves. n.f [andrnfeemum, Lat.] A plant. 
Tuz. n. f [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemp’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek ; 

Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twain, adj. [rp^en, ba-epa, both twain, Saxon.] Two. An 
old word, not now ufed but ludicroufiy. 

’Tis not the tryal of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two. eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt us twain. Shakefp . 

Such fouling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain , 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of my condition take no care ; 

It fits not; thou and I long fince are twain. Milton . 

When old winter fplit the rocks in twain ; 

He ftrip’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain , 

This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 
o TWANG, v. n. [A word formed from the found. I To 
iound with a quick {harp noife. 

A tho uand twanging inftruments 
WiUhum about mine ears. Shakefp. Tempejl . 
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His quiver o’er, his {houlders Phoebus threw, . 

His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dryd. 

With her thund’ring voice fhe menac’d high ; 

And every accent twang'd with fmarting forrow. Dryden % 
The twanging bows 

Send {howers of {hafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. ^ # Philips • 

Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring firing. 

Pope * 

To Twang, v. a. To make to found fharply. 

A fwaeeering accent fharply twang'd off, gives manhood 
approbation. Shak ■ Twelfth Night. 

Twang, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A {harp quick found. 

They by the found and twang of nofe, 

If all be found within, difclofe. _ Butler's Hudibras . 

So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs, 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pope. 

2 . An affefed modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 
make popular, rambling, incoherent fluff, lealonedw ith twang 
and tautology, pafs for high rhetorick. South's Sermons. 

He has fuch a twang in his difeourfe, and ungraceful way 
of fpeaking thro’ his nofe, that one can hardly underfland 
}.,j m Arbutbnot. 

Twang, interj. A word making a quick a&ion, accompanied 
with a {harp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 

There’s one, the beft in all my quiver. 

Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. _ Prior , 

Twa 7 ngling. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noify. 

She did call me rafeal, fidler. 

And twangling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shak. 
To Twank. v. n. [Corrupted from twang.] T\> make to 
found. 

A freeman of London has the privilege ofdifturbing a whole 
fireet with twanking of a brafs kettle. Addifon. 

’Twas. Contracted from it was. 

If he afks who bid thee, fay 'twas I. Dryd. 

To Twa'ttle. v. n. [fchwatzen, German.] To prate; to 
gabble ; to chatter. 

It is not for every twattling goflip to undertake. L'EJlrange. 
Tway. For Twain. 

Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan {hone. 

That quit it clove his plumed creft in tway. Fairy 
Twa'yblade. n. f. [Op hr is, Lat.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, confifting of fix diflimilar leaves, of which the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and fhaped like a man. 
7 "he empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three 
windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very fmall 
feeds like dull. Miller. 

To Tweag. £ v. a. [It is written tweagby Skinner, but tweak 
To Tweak. 5 by other writers; twacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to fqueeze betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs. 

Tweaks me by the nofe. Shakefp. 

To roufe him from lethargick dump. 

He tweak'd his nofe. Butler. 

Look in their face, they tweak'd your nofe. Swift. 

Tweague. \ n. f. [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
Tweak. ) diftrefs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbutlmot. 

To Twee'dle. v. a. [I know not whence deriv’d.] To handle 
lightly. It feems in the following pafiage mifprinted for 
wheedle. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of lufty young fellows, 
whom he had tweedled into the fervice. & Addifon. 

Twee'zers. n. f. [ etuy, French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 

There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes. 

And beaus in fnufF-boxes and tweezer- cafes. Pcpe. 

Twelfth, adj. ryelpra, Saxon.] Second after the tenth; the 
ordinal of twelve. 

He found Elifha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and 
he with the twelfth. 1 Kings . xix 9. 

Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five {hillings were 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, whereof 
one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain 
here the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke . 

Twe'lfthtide. n.f. The twelfth day after Chriftmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that tiuelfthtidc. 

Bids out with the plough TuJJ.Husb. 

1 WELVE. adj. [•cpelp. Sax.] Two and ten; twice fix. 

7 'hou haft beat-me out twelve feveral times. Shak.Coriolanus. 
Had we no-quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
. Thou art thence banilh’d, we would mufter all. 

From twelve to twenty. 
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™ talk’d with you yefternight 

Out at your window betwixt twelve and one. Shakefpeare. 
On hls left hand twelve reverend owls did fly- 
Romulus, ’tis Tung, by Tvber’s brook 
Prerage of 1 way from twice fix vultures, took. Dryden 

Iwelvemonth. n.f. [twelve and month.] A year, as con* 
filling ot twelve months. J J 01 

I (hall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence. Shale ft) 

1 his year or twelvemonth , byreafonthat the moon’s months 

arc Sorter than thofe of the fun, is about eleven days /hotter 
than the fun’s year. y H/J 

Taking the fhoots of the pad f pr i„ g and pegging £ 

down m very rich earth perfectly confuted, water!,! them 

upon all occaiions, by this time twelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. } g" el ? 

In the fpaceof about a Hvchemcntb I have run out of a 
whole thoufand pound upon her. Addifon 

e-p , ^ 0t tw * ce a twelvemonth you appear in print. Pope 
nvEn’EPBKCE. n. J. [twelve and pence.] A AriHino- 
Twe lvepenny. ad), [twelve and fenny,] Sold for afliilling. 

I would wiflr no other revenge, from this rhyming judge 
or the twclvepcnny gallery. 7 ^ n ,/ 

^ two'huhdred akd "fortyT*^* and >^ Twel ™ timestwenty 

^welvefcore -virago’s of the Spartan race. Dryden 

Twentieth.^. [tpentcogpBa, Saxon.] Twice tenths 
dmal of twenty. 3 Ui 

This year, 

I he twentieth from the firing the capitol. 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. Ben. John fen 
1 he quantity of the fifteenth fhould be turned to a twentieth . 

Why was not I the twentieth by defeent 
h rom a long reftive race of droning kinss l Dryden 

This crown now muft.be raffed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, 
cainng that a crown now, which yefterday was but a nart 
viz. nineteen tvjentieths. f , 5 

Twenty, ad). [tpenzi 3 , Saxon.] % 

2 . Twice ten. 

At I saft nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words mio-ht 
be changed into eafy ones. ^ T 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. * 

Maximilian, upon twenty refpefts, could not have been the 
man. . Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 wi eil. n. f [twy for two and bill, bipennis, Lat.J A halbert. 

Twice, adv. [TpigrS, Saxon; twees, Dutch.] ^ 

1. Two times. . V ./ 

Upon his creft he ftruck him fo, 

That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Fairy <?> 

He twice efiay’d to caft his fon in gold ; J ^ 

x mice from his hands he drop’d the forming mould. Dryd 

2 . Doubly. J ’ 

A little fum you mourn, while moft have met 
With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Drvden 

3. It is often ufed in compofition. J 

Life is tedious as a twice told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shakefp. 

Twice -born Bacchus burft the thund’rer’s thigh, J 
And all the gods that wander thro’ the fky. Creech. 

Extol the ftrength of a /w/V<?-conquer’d race. Dryden. 

_ And wbat f°< odious as a twice-told. tale. Pope. 

To Twidle. v. a. [This is commonly written tweedle.] To 
touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the ftupe, I prefixed clofe upon it, 
arid iwidled it in, firft one fide, then the other. IVifeman. 

T ]f 1G * r ^ z H 55 a > Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A fmall 

fhoot of a branch ; a Iwitch tough and long. 

The Britons had boats made of willow twigs , covered on 
the outfide with hides, and fo had the Venetians. Raleigh , 
They chofe the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 6 
Branching fo broad and Jong, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton. 

_ Can’ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale, 

His huge jaw with a twig or bulrufh bore ? Sandys. 

If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out.' More. 

1 'he tender twig {hoots upwards to the ikies. Dryden . 

From parent bough 
A cyon meetly fever : after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the Jiving wound 
Inclofe the fofter twig, around which fpread 

_ J he bilK % <%• Philips. 

1 wi ggen. ad/, [from twig.] Made of twigs. 

Id! beat the knave with a twiggen bottle. Shale/p. 

The Tides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen work, Grew% 

Twiggy, ad), [from twig.] Full of twigs. 

I wi light, n. f. tweeliebty Dutch ; apeoncleohz, Saxon.] 


lojl. 
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R Aa"! WC ^ lcn ' e ° fvi *e, and of good 
Refleas from her on them, which underlined 

Her worth ■ and though fne have fhut in alii 
The twilight of her memory doth flay. " ^ 

He that Taw hell in’s melancholy dream ^ mne ‘ 

And m the twilight of his pliancy’s theme’ 

Scaj- d from his fins, repented in a Fright 
Had he viewed Scotland, had turn’d proftlyte q , 
Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal’d" QeVel ^. 

from that high mount of God, whence i;»w j n 

Spnng both, the face of brighteft heav’n fd d! ^ 

1 o grateful twiligh, . 

. When the fun was down ' J 

Theyjuft arriv’d by twilight at a town. o , 

in he greateft part of our concernment h- l,., a -, y ' b '' 
only thof probability, iuitable to 

TwFlight. ad). Locke. 

1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; obfeure; deenlv fl,, w 

^ V hen the fun begins to fling ^ ^ 

His flaring beams, me goddefs bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves , ,, 

O’er the twilight groves, and dufley caves J 
Tong-founding ifles, and intermingled craves ’ 

B'acx melancholy fits, and round her throw!’ * 

A death-like filence, and a dead repofe. n . 

2. Seen by twilight. 1 i o P e ' 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar 

I rip no more in twilight ranks. jt/r;/. 

Twin. f [tpInn , Saxon ; twedingert, Dutch.] 

1. Children born at a birth. It is therefore feldom ufed in the 
Angular; though fometimes it is ufed for one of twins 
Ill this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the twin brother of 
tiy letter; out let thine inherit firft, for mine never IhaU Si 
In bellowing 

He was moft princely: ever witnefs for him 
rhofe twins of learning Ipfwieh and Oxford. Shah ft 

If that moment of the time of birth be cl fuch moment 
whence proceeded the great difference of the conftitutiom of 

fortunes* 1101 ’ th ° t0gether born = havc ^ange and contrary 

t-r, j. -, . , Drummond. 

1 he divided dam 

Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ; 

But when the twin cries halves, {he quits the fir ft. Cleveland. 

I hcy came twins from the womb, and Hill they live 
As if they would go twins too to the grave. Otway: 

J 4 air Leda s twins, in time to ftars decreed, 

rj f (° Ugh 1 t on foot ’ one cut ' b ’d the fiery fteed. Dryden. 

Had there been the fame likenefs in all men, as fometimes 
m twins, it would have given occafion to confulion. Grew. 

2. Gemini, the fign of the zodiack. 

This, when the fun retires, 

Firft Ihines, and fpreads black night with feeble fires, 
i hen parts the twins and crab. Creech, 

When now no more, th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thom fon. 

I o Twin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be born at the fame birth. 

He that is approv’d in this offence, 

Though he had twinn'd with me both at a birth, 

' S ,laI1 Iofe me. Sthatejp. Othello. 

2. To bring two at once. 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich maffers do make. Tujfer". 

3. To be paired ; to be fuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes. 

Which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
f he fiery orbs above and the twinned ftoncs 
•’ Upon the humbl’d beach. Shakefp.- 

O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 

Twinbo'rn. ad), [twin and lorn.] Born at the fame birth. 

Our fins Jay on the King ; he muft bear all. 

O hard condition and twinborn with greatnefs. Shakefp. 

To Twine, v.a. j/epman, Saxon; twynan> Dutch.] 

1. To twift or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 

fubftance out of two or more. 

I hou {halt make an hanging of blue, and fine twined linen, 

. wrought with needlework. Ev.od. xxvi. 36. 

2. I know not whether this is from twine or twin. 

By original lapfe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells, 

Twin'd. and frnm her hath no dividual bein ,T . Milton. 


Twin'd, and from her hath no dividual 
3. To unite itfelf. 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile eflence with the foul of wine, 


CraJhjiw. 

'To 
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To Twine, v. n. 

j To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf clofely about. 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine. 

The vidfor cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! Pope , 

2. To unite by interpofitioii of parts. 

Friends now faft fworn, who twine in love 
Unfeparable, {hall, within this hour, 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefp eare* 

o. To wind ; to make flexures. 

J As rivers, though they bend and twine, 

Still to the lea their courfe incline. 

Or as philolophers who find 
Some fav’rite lyflem to their mind. 

In ev’ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to fubmit. Swift. 

The deer ruffles thro’ the twining brake. Thomfon. 
Twine, n.f [from the verb.] 
j, A twifted thread. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine. Spenfer. 

A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 

Suftain’d but by a {lender twine of thread. Dryden. 

2. Twift; convolution. 

Nor all the gods befide 

Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in fnakv twine. Milton. 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Braid your locks with roly twine , 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 

3. Embrace; a<ft of convolving itfelf round. 

Everlaftins - hate 

The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine 
Clafps the tall elm. Philips . 

To Twinge, v. a. [twingen, German ; twinge, Danifii.] 

1. To torment with fudden and fhort pain. 

The gnat charg’d into the noftrils of the lion, and there 

twing'd him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo mafter’d 

fifi 11 * L'EJlrange. 

2. To pinch ; to tweak. 

When a man is paft his fenfe. 

There’s no way to reduce him thence. 

But twinging him by th’ ears and nole. 

Or laying on of heavy blows. Hudibras. 

Twinge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 % Short fudden {harp pain. 

The wickednefs of this old villain ftartles me, and gives me 
a twinge for my own fin, though far fhort of his. Dryd. 
2 . A tweak; a pinch. 

How can you fawn upon a mafter that gives you fo many 
blows and twinges by the ears. L'EJlrange. 

wink. n.f. [See Twinkle.] The motion of an eye: 
a moment. Not in ufe. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft, protefting oath on oath, 

That in a twink {he won me to her love. Shakcfpearc . 

1 ° Twinicle, v. n. [rpinclian, Saxon.] 

^ To fparkle; to flafli irregularly; to fhine with intermitted 
light; to fhine faintly; to quiver. 

At firft I did adore a twinkling ftar. 

But now I worfhip a celeftial fun. Shakefbeare. 

As plays the fun upon the glafley ft reams, 
x winkling another counterfeited beam. 

So feems this gorgeous beauty. Shakefpeare. 

Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high. 

And tear the twinkling ftars from trembling fky. Fairfax. 
o compriles all the goods we value,in the creatures, as 
tlie lun doth the light that twinkles in the ftars. Boyle. 

The ftar of love, J 

That twinkles you to fair Almeyda’s bed. Dryden . 

1 hink you your new French profelytes are come 
o ltarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home, 

1 our benefices twinkl'd from afar. Dryden 

S>0 weak your charms, that like a winter’s ni<ftit, 
iggMing with ftars, they freeze me while they light. Dryd. 

whirhT d ° n0t iW ‘ >When viewed thr °ugh telefcopes 
lar s e hperturcs: for the rays of light which pafs 

a . ' gh d ' ve k rs P arts of the aperture, tremble each of them 
, ’ an f .. y mea n s of their various, and fometimes contrary 

KSfiSSS** *- ““ 

2 - To open and fhut th/eye by turns. 

3 ; To and >WlnM *- L'EJlrange. 

His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll, 

Twi'nkle 0 . he beck ’ ned > and hack his foul. Dmm. 
Twinkling \ n ‘ f' [fr° m the verb.] 

j A a ^ 

parkling intermitting light; a motion of the eye. 
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Suddenly, with twinkle cf her eve. 

The damfel broke his mifintended dart. Spenfer. 

I come, I come ; the leaft twinkle had brought me to thee. 

Dryden s Don Sebajlian . 

2. A fhort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply. 

Shields, fteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet. 

It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Fairy Ifucen. 

. Thele falfe beauties of the ftage are no more Iafti.ng than 
a rainfiow; when the aclor gilds them no lono-er with his 
reflection, they vanifti in a twinkling. Dryden. 

The aCtion, paflion, and manners of fo many perfons in 
a picture, are to be difeerned in the tvAnkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objeCts all at 
once. Dryden. 

Twi'nling. n. f [diminutive of twin.] A twin Iamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. 

Twinlings increafe bring. Tujfer's Plufb. 

Twi'nner. n. f. [from twin.] A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maiffers do make. 

The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go take. Tuffer. 
To Twirl, v. a. [from whirl.] To turn round ; to move by 
a quick rotation. 

VV ool and raw filk by moiffure incorporate with other 
thread ; eipecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
by the twifting and twirling about of fpindles." Bacon, 

Dextrous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to twift the wheel. Docljl. 
Twirl, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Rotation; circular motion. 

2. Twift; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that of the others; this 
being an heteroftropha, the twirls turning from the right- 
hand to the left. IVdodwand on Foffds . 

To TWIST, v. a. [jetpyan, Saxon ; twijlen, Dutch.] 

1. To form by complication ; to form by convolution. 

Do but defpair, 

And if thou want’ft a cord, the fmalleft thread 
That ever fpider twijled from her womb. 

Will ftrangle thee. Shakefpeare. 

To reprove difeontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
flood a man twifting a rope of hay; and ftill he twifted on, 
fuffenng an afs to eat up all that was finifhed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho wafh her hands in milk. 

And twift our thread with gold and filk ; 

Would {he in friendftiip, peace, and plenty. 

Spin out our years to four times twenty. 

And {hould we both in this condition. 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition, 

Elfe thefe two paflions by the way, 

May chance to ftiew us icurvy play. Piior 

The talk were harder to fecure my own 
Againff the pow’r of thofe already known ; 

For well you twift the fecret chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind. Lytt!c+on 

2 . To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twift it into a fer- 
pentine form. p 

3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by fomething round 

There are pillars of finoke twifted about with wreaths of 

’ % me : Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

4. I o form ; to weave. 

If thou doft love fair Hero, cherifh it, 

And thou {halt have her : was’t not to this end 

That thou began’ft to twift fo fine a ftory ? ' Shakefpeare. 

5. 1 o unite by intertexture of parts. 

All that know how prodigal 
Of thy great foul thou art, longing to twift 
Bays with that joy, which fo early kift 
Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 
Ehink on the blind events of war. Wnlh,.- 

6. To unite ; to infinuate. 

When avarice twijh itfelf, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doannes of the church ; when ecclefiafticks 
_difpute for money, the mifehief feems fatal. Decay of Piety. 
io I wist. v. n. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 

. In an i]eus > commonly called the twfting of the o-u ts is a 
circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within the 

0t Cr ' n • , , . , , , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

L)eep in her breaft he plung’d the fhining fword : 
Th’Liachians view the flain with vaft furprize, 

- Her tw fting volumes, and her lolling eyes. ’ p n ^ 

Twist. .»./ [from the verb.] ; L 

I. Any thing made by convolution, or winding two bodies 
together. n- C5 

Minerva nurs’d him 

Within a twift of twining o'fieps laid. Addifon. 
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2 * A Tingle firing of a cord. 

Winding a thin firing about the work, hazards its break¬ 
ing by the fretting of the feveral twifls againfl one another. 

Max on's Mech. Exer. 

3 * A cord ; a firing. 

Through theie labyrinths, not my grov’ling wit. 

But thy filk twifl, let down from heav’n to me, 

Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert. 

About his chin the twifl 

He ty d, and foon the flrangl’d foul difmifs’d. Dryden. 

4. Contortion ; writhe. 

Not the lead turn or twifl in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other call or texture. Addifon . 

5. The manner of twilling. 

Jack fhrunk at firft light of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the twifl. Arbutbnot. 

Twi'ster. n. f [from twiji.'] One who twills ; a ropemaker. 
To this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twill in all its fenfes. 

When a twijler a-twilling will twill him a twifl. 

For the twilling of his twifl, he three twines doth intwifl; 
But if one of the twines of the twill do untwill. 

The twine that untwilleth untwilleth the twifl. 

Untwirling the twine that untwilleth between. 

He twirls with his twijler ^the two in a twine ; 

Then twice having twilled the twines of the twine. 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwifled, he now doth untwine, 

’Twixt the twain intertwining a twine more between. 

He, twirling his twijler , makes a twill of the twine. Wallis. 
To Twit. i>. a. [et>y>izan, Saxon.] To fneer ; to flout; to 
reproach. 

When approaching the flormy flowers. 

We mought with our fhouldcrs bear off the fharp fhowers. 
And Tooth to fame, nought fecmeth Tike flrife. 

That fhepherds fo twiten each other’s life. Spenfer. 

When I protefl true loyally to her. 

She twits me with my falfhood to my friend. Shakefpeare . 
jEfop minds men of their errors without twitting them for 
Vvhat’s amifs. L' EJlrange. 

This thefe fcoffers twitted the Chriflians with. Tillotfon. 

Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer ; for which he was twitted in his own time. Baker. 
To TWITCH, v. a. [zpiccian, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion ; to Tnatch ; to pluck with a hally 
motion. 

He rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue. 
To-morrow to frefh woods, and paflures new. Milton . 
Twitch'd by the lleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

With a furious leap 

She Tprung from bed, diflurbed in her mind. 

And fear’d at ev’ry Hep a twitching fpright behind. Dryd. 
Thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope, 
Twitch, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick pull ; a fudden velJication. 

But Hudibras give him a twitch , 

As quick as light’ning in the breech. Hudibras. 

The lion gave one hearty twitch , and got his feet out 
of the trap, but left his claws behind. L'EJlrange. 

2. A painful contradlion of the fibres. 

Other confed’rate pairs 
Contrail the fibres, and the twitch produce. 

Which gently pufhes on the grateful food , 

To the wide llomach, by its hollow road. Blachnore% 

Mighty phyfical their fear is, 

For foon as noife of combat near is, 

Their heart defending to their breeches. 

Mull give their llomachs cruel twitches. Prior. 

A fit of the flone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occafioning convulfive twitches. Sharp . 

TwiTchgrass. n.f A plant. 

Twitch- grafs is a weed that keeps Tome land loofe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer . 

To Twi'tter. v. n. 

I. To make a fharp tremulous intermitted noife. 

This mull be done, 

Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden . 

They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomfon • 

&. To be fuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word. 

A widow which had a twittering toward a Tecond hulband, 
took a golfipping companion to manage the jobb. L’EJlr. 
Twi'tter. n.f. Any motion or diforder of paffion; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters t Hudibras , 
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T wittletwa'ttle. n. C. fA ludirrm™ 1 
twattle.] Tattle ; gabble. A vile word. redupllCati °n of 



Sbakefpeart' 


Twilight, fhort arbiter 'twixt day and nio-hf 
Two. adj. [twai, Gothick; epu, Saxon. 1 ^ ’ Hilton, 


1. One and one. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher nhrl 
Between two dogs, which hath the deepe? mouth • * 1 
Between two blades, which bears the better tern Jr 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him befl - 1 * 

Between two girls, which hath the merriell eye* 

I have fome fliallow fpint of judgment. \ 

Three words it will three times*report, and theTff' 
latter for fome times. z> , tu '° 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and to/togtth^* 

They lay Bacon, 

By two and two acrofs the common way. n , 

2. It is ufed in compofition. } yden. 

Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian kino- 
Was longefl liv’d of any to-legg’d thino-f jy , 

A rational animal better deferibed man’s effence than^’ 
to-legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers! 

The /ztw-fhap’d Eridlhonius had his birth ^ks. 

Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addifon 
Her regifler was a to-leaved book of record, one nJ e 
containing the names of her living, and the other of her de- 
ceafed members. * 

Two'edged. adj. [two and tdge.] Having an edge on eirter 

Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A twoedg'd weapon from her fhining cafe. Eott 

Two'fold. adj. [two and fold. J Double. 

Our prayer againfl fudden death importeth a twofold defire, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient re- 
Ipite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always before hand. Hooker . 

Through mirkfom air her ready way file makes. 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch. 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike. 

Did foftly fwim away. Eairy 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with twofold vigour lift me up. 

To reach at vi&ory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy bleflings fleel my lance’s point. Shthfp, 
Our twofold Teas wafh either fide. Dryden. 

Time and place taken for diflinguifhable portions of fpace 
and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that crfl brought forth but Angle lambs. 

Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holinefs may be taken in a twofold fenfe ; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God; 
or for thofe internal graces which fanctify our natures. Atttrb, 
Two'fold. adv. Doubly. 

A profelyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. . Matth. xxiii. 15. 

Two'handed. adj. [two and hand.] Large; bulky; enor¬ 
mous of magnitude. 

With huge twohanded fway. 

Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

Wide walling. Milton's Par. Lof. 

If little, then fhe’s life and foul all o’er ; 

An Amazon, the large twohanded whore. Dryden. 

Two'pence. n. f A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 

You all fhew like gilt twopences to me. Shakefpeare* 

To Tye. v. a To bind. See Tie. 

Tye. n. f See Tie. A knot; a bond or obligation. 

Lay yeur 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a moll indiffoluble tye 

For ever knit. Shakefpeare , 

I have no tye upon you to be true, 

But that which loofen’d your’s, my love to you. Dryden. 

Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s diflinguifhing perfedlion. 

That aids and flrengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where fhe is not. Addif a 0. 

It ought not to be fported with ; 

Lend me-aid, I now conjure thee, lend. 

By the foft tye and facred name of friend. °r ‘ 

Ty'ger. n.f. See Tiger. , 

TYMBAL. n.f. [tymbal , French.] A kind of kettle-dru . 

Yet gracious charity ! indulgent guefl ! 

Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breafl; Thofe 
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My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray’r : 

The fcorn of life would be but wild defpair : 

A tymbal's found were better than my voice. 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. Prior. 

Tyke, n. f [See Tike.] Tyke in Scottifh flill denotes a 
doo - , or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 

thence perhaps comes league. 

Bafe tyke, call’ll thou me boll ? now, 

By this hand, I fwear I fcorn the term. Shakefpeare. 

TYMPANFTES. n. f [Tvy.Tro&v(m, from rupTzWrw, to 
found like a drum.] That particular fort of dropfy that fwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 

Ty'mpanum. n.f A-drum; apart of the ear, fo called 
from its refemblance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. . JVijcman. 

tv'MPANY. n.f [from tympanum , Lat.] A kind of obftrucled 
flatulence that fwells the body like a drum. 

Hope, the chridian grace, muff be proportioned and at- 
temperate to the promife ; if it exceed that temper arid pro¬ 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm. 

He does not fhew us Rome great fuddenly, 

As if the empire were a tympany , 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 

The little body grew fo large and high. Suckling. 

Others that affedl 

A lofty File, fwell to a tympany. Rofcommon. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rifes in a 
bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blall ? L'EJlrange. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs; thine’s a tympany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. At buthnot. 

Tyny. adj. Small. 

He that has a little tyny wit, 

Muff make content with his fortunes fit. Shakefpeare. 

Type, n.f [type, Fr. t.ypus, Lat. rt/ ttoj.J 

1. Emblem; mark of fomething. 

Clean renouncing 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall (lockings. 

Short bolffcr’d breeches, and thofe types ol travel, 

And underffanding again the honed men. Shakefpeare. 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiffi rofe, 

Type of fwcet rule, and gentle majefty. Prior. 

2. That by which fomething future is prefigured. 

Informing them by types 
And fhadows of that deftin’d feed to bruife 
The ferpent, by what means he (hall atchieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. Milton. 

The Apoftle (hews the Chriftian religion to be in truth 
and fubftance what the Jewifli was only in type and fhadow. 

Tillotfon s Sermons. 

3. A damp ; a mark not in ufe. 

Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 

Yet not fo wealthy as an Englilh yeoman. Shakefpeare. 

What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
Fo be dilcovered, that can do me good ? 

— I h’advancement of your children, gentle lady, 

*—Up to fome fcaffold, there to lofe their heads ; 

~-No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 

T he high imperial type of this earth’s glory. Shakefpeare. 

4. A printing letter. 

1 y'pick. £ n.f [typi-me,Yr typicus, Lat.] Emblematical; 

Ty'pical. J figurative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical priefthood was only typical of the chriffian ; 
which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
the inftitution of Chrift is more excellent than that of Mo- 
Pe3 * Atterhury. 

Hence that many courfers ran, ^ 

Hand -in-hand, a goodly train, (. 

To blefs the great Eliza’s,reign ; J 

And in the typic glory (how 

What fuller blifs M aria fhall beffow. Prior. 

Ty'pically. adv. [from typical .] In a typical manner. 

This excellent communicativenefs of the divine nature is 
typically reprefented, and myfterioufly exemplified by the Por- 

phyrian lcale of being. A orris. 

TTpicalness. n.f. [from typical .] The date of being ty¬ 
pical. 

lo TVpify. v a . [from type .] To figure; to fhew in em¬ 
blem. 

r i he refurredlion of Chrid hath the power of a pattern to 
us, and is fo t.pificd in baptifm, as an engagement to rife to 
nettnefs ot life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was flain; 
at the edufion of whole blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relented, but the dony rocks and vail of the 
temple were lhattered. ' Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
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Typo'graPHER. ad. [ti/t rog and ygdfpi).] A printer. 
Typographical, adj. [from typography .] 

1. Emblematical; figurative. 

2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 

Typographically, adv. [from typographical.] 

1. t.mblematically; figuratively. 

2. After the manner of printers. 

TYPOGRAPHY, n.f. [typographic, Fr. typographia, Lat.j 
r. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publifhed 
amongd us, are pieces containing rather typography than ve¬ 
rity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. The art of printing. 

Tyra'nness. n.f [from tyrant .] A fhe tyrant. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannefs. 

Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife. Fairy Qu. 
The tyrannefs doth joy to fee 

The huge madacres which her eyes do make. Spenfer. 
_ , C n.f [;tyrannus, Latin ; tyrannique, French ; 

yra nnical. ) Tuoavvtxo's.] Suiting a tyrant ; a&inglike 
yra nnick. ^ a tyrant; cruel; defpotick ; imperious. 
Charge him home that affects 
Tyrannic power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakefpeare . 

Domitian had been tyrannical ; and in his time many 
noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufations. Bacon . 

Our feeds a more tyrannick power ad'ume. 

And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. Rofe. 

Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Milton. 

If the fpirit of a fubjeed be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 

She hath recourfe 

To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the fmart 

Of a frefh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 

And by the nobles, by his commons curd, 

Th’ eppreffor rul'd tyrannick where he durd ; 

Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod. 

And treats alike his vadals and his God. Pope. 

TyRa'nnically. adv. [from tyrannical.] In manner of a 
tyrant 

Tyra'nnicide. n.f. [tyrannus and ceedo, Latin.] The a<d of 
killing a tyrant. 

To Tyrannise, v. n. [tyranifer,Yr. from tyrant.] To play 
the tyrant; to a<d with rigour and imperioufnefs. 

While we trud in the mercy of God thro’ Chrid Jefus, fear 
will not be able to tyrann fe over us. Hooker . 

Then gan Carauiius t)rannife anew. 

And gaind the Romans bent their proper power. 

And fo Ale<dus treacheroufly flew. 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. Fairy Queen. 

I made thee miferable, 

What time I threw the people’s fuffrages 

On him, that thus doth tyiannife o’er me. Shakefpeare . 

A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannije. Milton . 

Beauty had crown’d you, and you mud have been 
The whole world’s midrefs, other than a queen; 

All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d. 

Or kill’d and tyrannis'd without a guard. Waller. 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannifes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command affent by its own authority. 

Locke's Works . 

Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.] Tyrannical; defpotick; 
arbitrary ; fevere ; cruel; imperious. Not in ufe. 

It is drange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their maderhood 
nothing without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and detedation of the unjuft 
and tyrannous rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenfer . 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

Subje£tion to his empire tyranous. Milton. 

’Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s flrength; but it is iyrannnous 

To ufe it like a giant. Shakefpeare. 

Fear you his tyrannous paffion more, alas ! 

Gian the queen’s life. Shakefpeare . 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious king, thefe 
writings came abroad Temple. 

Ty'ranny. n.f. [tyrannis, Latin; rvpocvvk ; tyrannic, Fr.] 
1. Abfolute monarchy imperioufly adminiftered. 

Our grand foe. 

Who now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy. 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 
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F he cities fell often under tyrannies , which fpring natu- 


o* 


rally out of popular governments. 

Unrelifted and cruel power. 

Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kings. 

Cruel government ; rigorous command. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis fure, 

For goodnefs dares not check thee. 


'Temple. 


Shakefpcare. 


Shakefp eare. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny , and hufbands to jea- 
louiy. Bacon. 

God in judgment juft. 

Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undefervedly inthral 

His outward freedom ; tyranny muft be. Milton . 

4. Severity; rigour; inclemency. 

The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

TYRA'N T. n. f [Ti/pavv©- 5 ; tyrannus , Latin. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the correfpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erie, land, and rhan- 
ner , Welch, to fhare, q . d . tirhanner , a fliarer, or divider of 
and among his vaftals.J 


is a 
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1. An abfolute monarch governing imperioufly. 

2. A cruel defpotick and fevere mafter ; an oppreflor 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a reMi™ 
tyrant. ^ 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft, * **** ’ '* 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant's o;rafj)^ 

11 ? t0 h ?°f\ _ Shakefpcare's Macbeth 

JJiiiembling courtely ! how fine this tyrant 

Cun tiddc where Ihe wounds ! Sbakefp. C,„h 

1 he home of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton 
Confider thole grand agents and lieutenants of the devil b ' 
whom he fcourges and plagues the world under him, to wl 
tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo faif’ 
and perfidious! South’s Se&s. 

1 hou meant it to kill a tyrant , not a king. Dry den 

When tyrant cuftom had not ihackl’d man, } 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 71.,,. r 

Tyre. n. f. [Properly tire.] See Tire. 

I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 

( Hakewill on Pi ovidence. 

Tyro. n. f. [Properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
mafter of his art; one in his rudiments. 

There ftands a ftruclure on a rifing hill, 

Where tyro's take their freedom out to kill. Garth's Difp K 
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Has two powers, expreffed in modern Englifh by 
two characters, Pconfonant and U vowel, which 
ought to be conheiered as two letters ; but as 
^ they weic long confounded while the two 

# u ^ es were annexed to one form, the old cuftom 
ftill continues to be followed. 

. U > the vowel, has two founds; one clear, expreffed at other 
times by eu , as ortuje ■, the other clofe, and approaching to 
the Italian a, or Englifh 00, as obtund. w 

/, the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
ef * and/. W ith b it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreffed by the 
fame character with/, diftinguiflied only by a diacritical 
point. Its found in Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 
Vacancy, n.f. [from vacant.] 

J. Empty fpace; vacuity. 

How is’t 

That thus you bend your eye on vacancy , 

And with th’incorporal air do hold difeourfe ? Sh. Hamlet. 

2 . Chaim ; fpace unfilled. 

The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how to 
tranfport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
fume connecting idea. AWr Locick. 

^ (upfT ir ' State ° f 3 poft or employment when it is un- 

In the vacancy of a bilhop, the guardian of the fpiritualitics 
was fummon d to parliament in the bifhop’s room. Ayliffc. 

Fr 'J T ‘ meof leifure i relaxation; intermilfon ; 
time unengaged. * 

If, fometimes, each other’s eyes we meet 

' Th° f d '-V ‘ Vacmc ! es ,l0m toil are fweet. Dryd. St. of In. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceffaiy 

dayin feven in the d >fr 

5. Liftlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. ' 

J; h h Z*'?% ° r *" C e mp: ‘ ny ’° the ? fit fti11 without doing 
any tiling, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs or 

v'cZ’Tzr they r habks ’ a,e da "S^- 

t ir ’ Lati "-J 

the^eceWeYVrh air f ° impetaou % rulh into the cavity of 
ceiveT 6 WCrC bef ° re 1,0 vacant ro °m to re- 

2 Free A k Ctter T t0 int0 their vacant room"! Milton 
- tree; unencumbered ; uucrouded. 

onW e ,h S at°are S - t th r r ntereft ,° f ^ ; but P hilof ophy of thofe 
world lfUre> and VMmt from th e affairs of the 

„ t asa-i-*>■ «•—ssfissc 

3. aws“ j - 

Celt the fiend invade vacant pofleffioh TtA'n 

fceffio" pdtfmed^dy J foX Sdf*^ f 

4- Beuig at !eifure . difengage( f ° next heir. Swift. 

=hroad, y aFd h 'utre h H VC ?° vernmen »> Matter the army 
them, at fuch vacant tin 10 .c° CS , t0 ta ^ e f h eir victuals of 

Sir fohn p,. r i.i “ hey Ile not in camp. Shenfcr 

%-Lon of BlXpt m ° re f ° r th3t 

^ mZTlfT? the f m H :nd ; n bcr 

paff. dny chdlms of thought, by ideas of what is 

5 ' P houghtIefs ; empty of thought; not bufy. 
ly-). . T he wretched Have, 

ho, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind 

The d^ke'had a u| Cr f mm d ,T' h dillrefsful htead. Shakef. 

a Aguiar aifurance in his n temp e r fl '" &C£ ’ 

vv":;rr: r r em i a ^ f h; 

I. To-m, , ' a ' L Vaco ’ -Latin.] ‘ 

U ' t0 make void '> t0 m ake of no authority. 


2. 

3 - 


That after-a£I vacating the authority of the precedent, te' 
the world that fome remorfe touched even Strafford’s me 
implacable enemies. (yharU 

T o make vacant; to quit polleffion of. 

To defeat; to put an end to. 

He vacates my revenue ; 

For while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a paft 
To fawn, and yet betrays Dryde 

Vaca'tion. n.f. [ vacation , Fr. vacatio, Latin.] 

1. Intermiffion of juridical proceedings, or any other ftati 
employments ; receis of courts or fenates. 

Vacation is all that time which paffes between term ar 
term, at London. q ' 

As thelh clerks want not their full task of labour durih 
e open term, fo tiieie is for them whereupon to be occupie 
m the vacation only. Bacon Off\ of Ahcnt, 

2. Leifure; freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

i B ^ nefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have rer 
dered it neceflary in every chriftian commonwealth, by lav 
v fecure Propriety. Hammond's Fundamental 

acc ary. n.J. [<vacca , Latin.] a cow-houfe ; a cow-pai 

Vaci-llancy. n.f. [vaci/lans, from vcicillo, Lat. vacillant, Fr. 
in U fe ° f WaVermgi flu<ftuatioI > i inconftancy. Not muc 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, thour-h f om 
a / that ^“ancy in human fonts, and fuch notation 

V Tr „ - U " d “ corpo '-«l matter. Move’s Divine Dialogue. 

Fr 1 TheTY* fr ° m Vacilh ’ Lat ’ vaalletitit 

fr.j I he act or ftate of reeling or llaggering. 

hv Yri’“™ S keCp the ! b ° dy u P ri S ht ’ and prevent its fallino 

vJcmfVnrtf ag eve 7 T ilhtim - 

V a ctnsT. n.f. [from vacuum.] A philofopher that holds 

vacuum: oppofed to a plenijl. L 4 

wT h r 0 l fpaCeS ’ which /1 the vacuijh would have to be empty 
becaule they are mamfeftly devoid of air, the plcmfts do ? no 
. P^ve replemllied with lbbtle matter. P p ? 

VacuTty°u' fr' [vai : ms ’V tin -] The aCf of emptying. Dirt 

pIy H of n a S hme„f h * ^ ° f aS t0 a frefh fup. 

2. Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied* J rbuthnot 

Infilling ^vacuities, turning out Ihadows and ceremo 

thofe Yp eXP j C i f r efcription of fubftantial duties, which 
thofe lhadows obfcutely reptefen, Hammond’s fn] 

A vaft vaaiif mCetS 

. , B ° dy rY fpace are q uite different things, and a 
.ntetfpetfed among the particles of matter? BcnV 

God, who alone can anfwer all ourlonmno-c zn y ‘ 

3 . za;[ ztsx i "'“ , jKftsi « 

#• k t t&ng’jifz sr i 

vir^fTTv w,n m T with and -ptitS 1 gJj 

vacuous, ad]. [ vacuus , Lat. vactle, Fr.l Emmv • „„cn j 
Boundlefs the deep, becaufe I AM who till ’ Cd ' 

VA'CVUM ». /°r r L«imT SoJeT • Par ' L °A- 

Our enquiries about vacuum, o^fpace and" 1 ^^* 

Ihew us feme good praaical lelTons. e and atoms will 

To ade. v, n. [vadoy Latin.] Tovanifh • tn r h-Vatts. 

And at whofe touch th P km • ‘ earth L v frame. 

Vagabond . adi. rww h ^ S , m ‘moak (haM Wot 

!• Wandering YiST^T Z ^ 

home. ^ tc ^ habitation ; wantin 
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Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabond exile : yet I wou’d not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakef Cor. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
rifdi&ion he is found. Aylifte's Par ergon. 

2 . Wandering; vagrant. 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. Shakef. 

Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate. Milton. 

Va'gabond. n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly, in a fenfe of reproach. 

We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds , that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addifon's Cato. 

2. One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 

Vagabond is a perfon without a home. Watts. 

Vaga'ry. n.f. [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a capri¬ 
cious frolick. 

They chang’d their minds. 

Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 

As they wou’d dance. Milton's Par. Lojl. b. vi. /. 613. 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary , 
were it not better he fhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge ? Locke on Education , § 97. 

Vaginope'nnous. n.f. [vagina and penna, Latin.] Sheath¬ 
winged ; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 

Vagous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague , Fr.] Wandering; un¬ 
fettled. Not in ufe. 

Such as were born and begot of a fingle woman, thro’ a 
vagous luff, were called Sporii. Ayliffe. 

Vagrancy, n. f [from vagrant .] A ftate of wandering; 
unfettled condition. 

Va'grant. adj. Wandering; unfettled; vagabond; unfixed 
in place. 

Do not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and fictitious ftories. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Take good heed what men will think and fay; 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. Prior . 

Her lips no living bard, I weet. 

May fay how red, how round, how fweet 5 

Old Homer only could indite 

Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 

They ftand recorded in his book, 

When Helen fmil’d, and Hebe fpoke. Prior . 

VA'GRANT. n. f [ vagant , Fr.] A fturdy beggar; wan¬ 
derer ; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 

Vagrants and outlaws fhall offend thy view. 

Train’d to affault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior . 

You’ll not the progrefs of your atoms flay. 

Nor to colled! the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 

To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re¬ 
lieve themfelves ; to hinder idle hands from being mifchie- 
vous, are things of evident ufe. F. Atterbury. 

Ye vagrants of the fky. 

To right or left, unheeded, take your way. Pope. 

Vague, adj. [vague, Fr. vagus , Latin.] 

1. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayward. 

2. Unfixed ; unlettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatfoever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 

Vail T n. f [voile, French. This word is now frequently 
written veil , from velum, Latin > and the verb veil, from the 
verb velo ; but the old orthography commonly derived it, I 
believe rightly, from the french.] 

1. A curtain j a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 

While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, they 
were fcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulnefs. Wifdom. 

2. A part of female drefs, by. which the face and part of the 

fhape is concealed. . 

3. Money given to fervants. It is commonly ufed in the plural. 

See Vale. 

To Vail. v. a. To cover. See Veil. 

To Vail. v. a. [avaller le bonet, french.] 

1. To let fall; to fuffer to defeend. 

They flifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 

intollerable contempt by feafarers. Carew . 

The virgin ’gan her beavoir vale. 

And thank’d him firft, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 

2. To let fall in token of refpeCt. 

Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail their 
top-fails, the \ enetians fiercely affailed. Knolles's Hift. 

They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in falu- 
tations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their heads. Add. 
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3* To fall; to lei fink in feai, or for any other mtereft 

That furious Scot, 

’Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fhamd 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. ql n i r . 

T° Vail, v n. To yield ; to give place ; to (hew refpfa by 
yielding. In this fenfe, the modern writers have ienonml' 
written veil. 5 ni v 

Thy convenience mud veil to thy neighbour’s neceffitv 
and thy very neceffities muft yield to thy neighbour’s U 
tremity. b n , 

VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.] 

1. Fruitlefs; ineffectual. 

Let no man fpeak again 

To alter this ; for counfel is but vain. Shakefpcare 

Vain is the force of man, J ' ' 

To crufli the pillars which the pile fuftain. Dry den 

2 . Empty ; unreal; fhadowy. ^ 

Before the paffage horrid Hydra ftands, 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 

And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden's JEn 

Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And fhedding vain, but feeming real tears. Dryden 

3. Meanly proud ; proud of petty things. 

No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 
than for a vain man to be ftill boafting of himfelf. L'Eftran. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain , 

Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dryden. 

The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide. 

Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. Dryden. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and luch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks 
the honours below his merit, and fcorns to boaft. Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 

View this marble, and be vain no more. Pope. 

4. Shewy; oftentatious. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. Pope. 

5. Idle ; worthlefs ; unimportant. 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, 

Or happinefs. Mdtohs Paradife Loft; 

He heard a grave philofopher maintain, 

That all the actions of our life were vain , 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpir’d. Denham . 

To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 

And tell ’tis ingenite active force. Blackmore . 

6. Falfe ; not true. 

7. In Vain. To no purpofe; to no end ; ineffectually; with¬ 
out efleCt. 

He tempts in vain. Milton. 

Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L'Ejh. 

Strong Halys ftands in vain ; weak Phlegys flies. Dryd. 
The philofophers of old did in vain enquire whether Jum- 
mum bonum confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Locke. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poffefs, we act 
and think in vain, and make life a greater dream and flvadow 
than it really is. Addifon's Spectator- 

If from this difeourfe one honeft man fhall receive (atia- 
fa&ion, I fhall think that I have not written nor lived \m 
vanK Weft on the Refurrcthon. 

Vainglo'rious. adj. [vanus and gloriojus, Latin.] Boaftin a 

without performances ; proud in difproportion to defert. 

Vain-glorious man, when flutt’ring wind does blow, 

In his light wings is lifted up to fky. Fairy ftuoeti. 

Strength to glory afpires 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. Milton* 
This his arrogant and vain-glorious exprelfion witneffeth. a 

Vainglo'ry. n.f. [vana gloria, Latin.] Pride above merit, 

empty pride ; pride in little things. , 

He had nothing of vain-glory , but yet kept ftate an ^ 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty niaketh t 
people bow, but vain glory boweth to them. Batons t,2 ‘ 
Expofe every blaft of vain-glory, every idle though!“ 
chaftened by the rod of lpiritual difeipline. d 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natura a ^ r 
vain-glory, wrote feveral pieces, which he did not a 

honour of. . , , s . 

A monarch’s fword, when mad vain-glory draws, 

Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s fear. C 

Vai'nly. adv. [from vain.] 

1. Without effeCt; to no purpofe ; in vain. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall be fpent Sbakefp- 

Acainft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav n. , 

°In weak complaints you vainly wafte your re > , 

They are not tears that can revenge his death. W 

2 . Proudly ; arrogantly. ,, 

My forepart proofs, howe’er the matter fall, sha]1 
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chall tax my fears of little vanity. 

Having vainly fear’d too little. ■ Sbakefpeare 

Humiifty teaches us to think neither vainly nor vauntmgly 

of ourfelves. 

* Nor ° vainly hope to be invulnerable. # Milton. 

If Lentulus be ambitious, he fhall be vainly credulous; 

pctiiming his —«—• » * 

VAINNESS, n.f [from vain.] The ftate of being vain. Pride; 

fiilfhood ; emptinefs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainnefs, babbling. . Sbakefpeare. 

Va'ivode. n.f [wahvod , a governor, Sclavonian.] A prince 
of the Dacian provinces. 

VVLANCE. n.f. [from Valencia, whence the ufe of them 
came. Skinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round the 

tefter and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 

Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakfpeare. 

Thruft the valance of the bed, that it may be full in 

fight. ^ . s ™f u 

Xu Vala'nce. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with dia- 

ocry. Not in ufe. 

Old friend, thy face is valandd ftnee 
I faw thee laft ; corn’ll: thou to beard me. Shakef 

Vale, n.f [yal, Fr. vallis, Latin.] 

1. A low ground ; a valley; a place between two hills, vale 
is a poetical word. 

In Ida vale : who knows not Ida vale ? 

An hundred fhepherds woned. Spenfcr. 

Met in the vale of Arde. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale , 

Review’d his mufter’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 

2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewell. If from avail , it muft 
be written vail , as Dryden writes. If from vale, which I 
think is right, it muft be vale.] MoneJ given to fervants. 

Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging vails amount; 

Judge what a wretched ftiare the poor attends, 

Whofe whole fubfiftence on thofe alms depends. Dryden. 
His revenue, befides vales , amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 
Valedi'ction. n. f. [valedico, Lat.] A farewel. Ainyw. 

A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 

Valedi'ctory. adj. [from valedico , Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
Valentine, n.f A fweetheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feem’d in love, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Witton. 

Vale'rian. n. J\ [valeriana, Lat. valerian, Fr.] A plant. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the ftalks ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong flat feeds. Miller. 

Vd’LET. n.f [valet, French.] A waiting fervant. 

Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets, has a very 
ill effect upon little minds. Addifon. 

Valetudinarian. 1 adj. [valetudinaire, Fr. valetuclo , Lat.] 
Valetu'dinaRy. ) Weakly; ftckly; infirm of health. 
Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi¬ 
narian, feeble part of mankind. Derham. 

Cold of winter, by flopping the pores of perfpiration, 
keeps the warmth more within ; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of fpirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
is quite otherwife in valetudinary ones. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

Valetudinarians muft live where they can command and 
fcold. Swift. 

Va'liance. n.f. [from valiant ; vaillance, Fr.J Valour; per- 
fonal puiflance ; fiercenefs ; bravery. 

With ftiff force he fhook his mortal lance. 

To let him weet his doughty valiancc. Spenfer. 

VALIANT, adj. [vaillant, French.] Stout; perfonally puif- 
fant; brave. 

Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s bat- 
fles. j Sam. xviii. 17. 

A fon of Jefte, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
VaLiantly. adv. [from valiant.] Stoutly; with perfonal 
flrength ; with perfonal bravery. 

Farewel, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 

Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shakef. 

It was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to withftand his 
^ enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Knolles. 
Va'liantness. n.f [from valiant.] Valour; perfonal bra¬ 
very ; puiflance ; fiercenefs ; ftoutnefs. 

Thy ypliantneft was mine ; thou fuck’dft it from me. Sh. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the valiant- 
nefs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 

f Shew not thy valiantrtefs in wine. Ecclus, xxxi. 25. 

VALID, adj. [valide, Fr. validus, Latin.] 

1 ' Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent. 


Miltom 


Raleigh. 
Woodward , 
Milton. 
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Perhaps more valid arms; 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. 

Having; force ; prevalent; weighty ; conclusive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular queftions, 
is no valid argument againft the general truth believed by 
them, but rather a clearer and more folid proof of it. Stephens. 
Validity, n.f [ validite. Fr. from valid. ] 

1. Force to convince ; certainty. 

You are perfuaded of the validity of that famous verfe, 

’Tis expectation makes a blefling dear. Pope. 

2 . Value. A fenfe not ufed. 

To thee and thine, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafure. 

Than that conferr’d on Goneril 1 . . Sbakefpeare. 

Va'llancy. n.f [from valance.] A large wig that iliades the 
face. 

But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white valiancy wig. Dryden i 

Va'lley. n.f. [vallee, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground ; a 
hollow between hills. 

Live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleafure prove, 

X'hat hills and vallies yield. 

Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains; 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Valorous, adj. [from valour.] Brave; flout; valiant. 

The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to erecl in {lately wife, 

In which they would the records have enroll’d, 

Of their great deeds and valorous empriie; Spenfer . 

Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman. Shakef. 
VA'LOUR. n.f. [valeur, Fr. valor , Latin; Atnf] Perfonal 
bravery; flrength ; prowefs ; puiflance; ftoutnefs. 

Th^t I may pour the fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftife; with the valour of ray tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Here I coiiteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious flrength I did 

Contend againll thy valour. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus « 

When valour preys on reafon, 

It eats the fword it fights with. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 
An innate valour appeared in him, when he put himfelf 
upon the foldiers defence, as he received the mortal flab. Howel . 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For foftnels fhe, and fweet attractive grace. Milton. 

Such were thefe giants ; men of high renown ! 

For, in thofe days, might only fhall be admir’d, v 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton. 

Valour gives awe, and promifes protection to thofe who 
want heart or flrength to defend themfelves; This makes 
the authority of men among women ; and that of a mafter- 
buck in a numerous herd. ’Temple's MiJceL 

Va'luable. adj. [valable, Fr. from value.] 

1. Precious ; being of great price. 

2 . Worthy; deferving regard. 

A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. F. Atterbury's Scrim 

The value of feveral circumftances in ftory, leflens very 
much by diftance of time ; though fome minute circumftances 
are very valuable. Swift's ThoughtSi 

Valua'tion. n.f. [from value.] 

1. Value fet upon any thing. 

No reafon I, fince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation , fhould referve 

My crack’d one to more care.- Sbakefp . Cymbeline . 

Take out of men’s minds falfe valuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor fhrunken 
things. Baconi 

The writers expreffed not the valuation of the denarius, 
without regard to its prefent valuation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . The aCt of fettmg a value ; apprailement. 

Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juft valuation of it, rather thinking too 
meanly than too highly. Ray on the Creation * 

Valuator, n.f [from value.] An appraifer; one who fets 
upon any thing its price. 

What valuators will the bifhops make ufe of? 

VA LUE, n. J'. [value, Fr. valor, Lat.] 

I. Price; worth. 

Ye are phyficians of no value. 

High rate. 

Casfar is well acquainted with your virtue's. 

And therefore fets this Value on your life : 

Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendfhip. 

And name your terms. Addifon's Cato , 

Rate ; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 

He lent him money; it was with this obliging teftimony, 
that his delign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, 
becatife thev were above any price. Dryden . 

' i To 


2. 


Swift. 
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VAN 


T° Va-lue. v. a. [valoir, Fr. from the noun.] 

I- 1 o rate at a certain price. J 

out?! C uT ry gr ° WS better inhal >ited, tithes and other 
A m?n ^ T° re au S mented - and better valued. Stenfer. 
all Hit? hls re P utat ion at the due price, will repine 

dilhoneft gam much inferior thereunto. Carnv's Survey 
God alone valuer right the good. 

2. To rate highly ; to have in high efteem. 

home ot the fineft treatii'es in dialogue, many very valued 

p 'He s ;i!r h n mr r lia,, > r* ^ y v:I%. 

lieved th1afflf™d UP0 " **“ with.which he re- 

To him your orchard’s early fruits are Zf ' ~ 
A pleanng off ’ring, when ’tis made by you ; 

He values thefe. 1 p 

3- To appraife; to ellimate. r °^‘‘ 

him. hC te P0 °‘ er tha “ eftinlation > the P rieft Ihall value 

4. To be worth ; to be equal in worth to. ^ XX ™' 8 ' 

i he peace between the French and us not values 

... 1 , co t tbat dld conclude it. Sbakefpeare's Hen. VIII 

5* lo take account of. J 

If a man be m ficknefs, the time will feem longer without 

n,em Ck han Wlth J f ° r thC ra ‘‘ ili d ° th Vaiue ‘ ver y mo - 

6. To reckon at, with relpefl to number or power. 

I he queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong : 

, T He ; fa , a ; on wi '> y 1 '« fcong as ou rs . «*&**«,. 

/. I o confider with relpefl to importance ; to hold important. 
c _. 1 he kin g muft take it ill, 

bo fligh t\y valued in his meffenger. Shah/pear’s K. Lear. 
eitncr of them valued their promiles, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarendon, b. viii. 

b - j ° e q ua ^ »n value ; to countervail. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Job. xxviii. 16. 

9* 1 o raue to eftnnation. J 

She ordered all things, refilling the wifdom of the wife ft 
by making the poffeflbr thereof miferable; valuing the folly 
of the molt foolilh, by making the fuccefs profperous. Sidney. 

crowiT Va U “ themielveS t0 their country by jealoufies of the 
Jft* or a defire of valu ‘ n £ ourfelves by Ihewing othere 

A- A L u t less. adj. [from value .J Being of no value. P 

A counterfeit 

Refembling majefty ; which, touch’d and tried, 

Proves valuelefs. Sbakefpeare's IC. John 

v a tv/v’ n ‘f' ^ rom va/ue -l He values/ ^ 

VALVE. n. /. [valva, Latin.] 

1. A folding door. 

Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Tepals’d. p 0 p e , s Qdy j_ ^ ly 

2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a vefiel. 

I his air, by the opening of the valve , and forcing up of 
the fucker, may be driven out. Boyles Works. 

3. [in anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer¬ 

tain veilels to admit the blood, and fhuts to prevent its 
regrefs. r 

1 he arteries, with a contradile force, drive the blood ftill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward by the 
valves of the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Valvule, n.f. [valvule , Fr.] A fmall valve. 

^ A v P a\td* The r ^ per . leather of afhoc * Ainfworth. 

o AMI. v. a. [ I his is luppofed probably enough by Skinner 

to be derived from avant, Fr. before ; and to mean laying- 

on a new outfide.] To piece an old thing with fome new 
part. 

You wifh 

Fo vamp a body with a dangerous phyfick, 

That’s fure of death without. Shake#. Coriolanus . 

I his opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 

Vamper. n. J. [from vamp.] One who pieces out an old 
thing with fomething new. 

Van. n.J. [from avant, French.] 

1. The front of an army ; the firft line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The foe he had furvey’d. 

Arrang’d, as to him they did appear. 

With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 

Van to van the fore mo ft fquadrons meet, 

The midmoft battles haft’ning up behind. Dryden. 

2. [van. Fr. vannus , Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which 
a wind is railed ; a fan. 

1 he other token of their ignorance of the fea was an oar, 
they call it a corn-van. Notes on Odyff. 


ur. 


■&ldton t 


3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His fail-broad vans 


He fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-lifted, ip urns the ground. Miltons Par. Loft . 

A fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh. 


van 

Who on their plu my Varts receiv > d hi f 
Horn his uneafy ftation, and upbore, 

011 " His I dffa < S U ?’ - thr ° Ugh the bIithe 

tt , , dir ‘ ;bled Wing unftrung : 

He wheel d in air, and ftretch’d his vans in • 

His vans no longer could his flight fuftain 3 A 

both on 

v ;;:x. ier - ^ 

Vane. n.f. [ vaene , Dutch.] A plate huna ^ 

with the wind. J P 2 on a p, n to tUrn 

A man fhe wou’d fpell backward : 

If tali, a lance ill-headed ; 

^ If fpeaking, why a vane blown with all win^ 

Van guard, n.j. [avant garde, French ] Thr f Shah fp- 

line of the army. ’ d ” e ^ ront j or firft 

I he king’s ant-guard maintained fight acrainft 4 
power of the enemies. b g mlt the whole 

( Vanguard to right and left the front unfold ???*' 
Vanilla .n.f [ Vamlli,\ French.] A plant It MlUn ' 
malous flower, conf,fling of fix leaves, five 0 f wk'I a " 0 ' 

TJS& rpiccs, Jb ?r res 

1. I o lole perceptible exiftence. -J 

High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and ,U 
ger, but mult be milled by the like nr ,.lf% / T , “ an ' 
it appears to the world. 3 ’ dfc 

Whither are they vanijh'd? 

“-Into the air ; and what firm’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. oa ; r . 

While fancy brings the vanijh'd piles to view, ^ 
And buiics imaginary Rome anew. p , 

2. To pafs av ay from the light ; to difappear * 

ow ^ bave taken ht art, thou vanifheft. Shakefb 

He cut the cleaving iky, ■ 

And in a moment vanijh'd from her eye. Popes Qdilf 

3. To pafs away ; to be loft. ' 1 

rp. ^. !1 . thde f del ;s hts wi]1 vanijb. Milton. 

iat ip ir . It of rebgwu and ferioufnefs, by which we had 
dfthnguifhed ourlelves, vanijbed all at once, and a fpirit of 
infidelity and prophanenefs ftarted up. Atterbun 

VaJ-'ity. n.j. [vanitas, Lat. vanitc, Fr.J 

1. Emptinefs 3 uncertainty j . inanity. 

2. J1 uitlels defire j fruitlefs endeavour. 

Vanity poflefleth many, who are defirous to know the cer¬ 
tainty of things to come. Sidney. 

Thy pride. 

And wand’ring vanity, when Ieaft was fafe, 

Reje£ted my forewarning. Milton 

^ /nr* -n* 1 1 O u.rxuiun% 

3. I rifling labour. 

1 o ufe long difeourfe againft thofe things which are both 
again ft feripture and reafon, might rightly be judged a 
vanity in the anfwerer, not much inferior to that of the 

1 r/ < 'n t ° r ‘ Raleigh's Hft. of the World. 

4. FaHhood; untruth. 

Here I may w^ell fhew the vanity of that which is reported 
I11 the ftory of Walfingham. Sir J. Davies. 

5. Empiy plealure ; vain purfuit; idle ftiew ; unfubftantial en¬ 
joyment j petty object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch ftore 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 
fumed in fecular vanity, allowing none but the bafer fort to 
be employed in his own fervice. Hooker. 

I muft 

Beftow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art. Sbakefpeare's Tempeft. 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things j 
Maks her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Sin, with vanity , had fill’d the works of men. A'lilton. 

I he eldeft equal the youngeft in the vanity of their drefs; 
and no other reafon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
if not furpafs them, in the vanity of their defires. South, 

1 hink not when woman’s tranfient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities fhe ftill regards, 

And though fhe plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. Pope. 

6. Oftentation ; arrogance. 

T he ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity , whilft they would not feem to be ignorant, do there¬ 
upon build many forged hiftoriesof their own antiquity. Spenjer. 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity , which podefied 
all thofe learned philolbphcrs and poets, that Plato alio pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors names, thofe things which 
he had read in the feriptures •, or fearing the feverity of the 
Areopagite, and the example of his mailer Socrates, I can¬ 
not judge. Raleigh's Hijh of the World. 

i1 ‘ Can 




V A P 

Petty pride ; pride*exerted upon flight grounds; pride ope- 

ratine on fmall occafions. _ 

Tan you add guilt to vanity , and take 
A pride to hear the conquefts which you naa^e. Dryden. 

’Tis an old maxim in the fchools. 

That vanity's the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 

Will condefeend to take a bit. Swift sMifce..^ 

To Van. sl a. [from vannus , Lat. vanner , Fr.] lo fan, 

t0 The corn, which in vanning lieth loweft is the beft. Bacon. 
VANQUISH, v. a. [vainere , French.] 

J To conquer j to overcome 5 to fubdue. 

Wert’t not a fhame, that, whilft you live at jar. 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquijhed , 

Should make a ftart o’er leas, and vanquijb you ? JoakcJ. 
Thev fubdued and vanquijhed the rebels in all encoun- 
1 Clarendon , b. vm. 

tCrS * The gods the viflor, Cato the vanquijb'd chofe : 

But youhave done what Cato could not do. 

To chufe the vanquijb'd, and reftore him too. Dryden. 

* To confute. . 

This bold aflertion has been fully vanquifoed m a late icpij 

to the bifhop of Meaux’s treatife. P Atterbury. 

Vanquisher, n.f [from vanquijb.} Conqueror j lubduer. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 

Be call’d your vanquijher. Shakejpeai e. 

I fhall rife vi&orious, and fubdue 
My vanquijher 5 fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil. 

Troyes vanquijher , and great Achilles’ fon. A. Philips. 
Vantage, n.j'. [from advantage.] 

1. Gain ; profit. - c . 

What great vantage do we get by the trade Oi a paitoy. oydn. 

2 . Superiorly ftate in which one had better means oi adtion 
than another. 

With the vantage of mine own excufe. 

Hath he excepted moft againft my love. Shakefpeare. 

He had them at vantage , being tired and harrafied with a 
long march. . Bacon. 

The pardoned perfon muft not think to Hand upon the 
fame vantage of ground with the innocent. South. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

Be affur’d, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

To Va'ntage. v. a. [from advantage .] I o profit. 

We yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 

For needlefs fear did never vantage none. Fairy ffieen. 
VA'ntbrass. n.f. [avant bras, hr.] Armour for the arm. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Shakef. 

Put on vantbrafs, and greves, and gauntlet. Milton . 
VAPID, adj. [• vcpidus , Latin.] Dead ; having the fpirit eva¬ 
porated , lpiritlefs ; maukifh ; flat. 

Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat ref ufe; left too loon disjoin’d. 

From lpritely it to fharp or vapid change. Philips. 

The effects of a vapid and vifeous conftitution of blood, 
are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Va'pidness. n.f. [from vapid.] 1 he ftate of being lpiritlefs 
or maukifli; maukifhnefs. 

Vapor a'tion. n.j. [ vaporation , hr. vaporation, Lat. from va¬ 
pour.] The a£t of efcaping in vapours. 

Va'porer. n.f. [from vapour.] A boafter ; a braggart. 

This fliews thefe vaporers, to what fcorn they expofe them- 
felves. Government of the Tongue. 

Va'porish. adj. [from vapour.] Vaporous y Splenetick j hu- 
mourfome. 

Pallas grew vap'rijb once and odd. 

She would not do the leaft right thing. Swift. 

Va'porous. adj. [ vaporeux , Fr. from vapour.] 

1. Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 

The vaporous night approaches. Shakefpeare. 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapourifh place. Sandys. 
This Uniting our abode from the warmer and more va¬ 
porous air of the vallies, to the colder and more fubtile air of- 
the hills, is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derham . 

2. Windy ; flatulent. 

If the mother eat much beans,, or fuch vaporous food, 
it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 

Some more fubtile corporeal element, may fo equally bear 
againft the parts of a little vaporous moifture, as to form it 
into round drops. More's Antidote againji Atheifm. 

The food which is moft vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
moft eafily digefted. rlrbuthnot . 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry oft' thefe vaporous fteams of the blood. Cbeyne. 
VAPOUR, n.f. [vapeur, Fr. vapor , Latin.] 

I. Any thing exhaiable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 

Vapour , and mift, and exhalation hot. Milton. 

When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays. 

It draws up vapours which obfeure its rays: 


VAR 

But ev’n thofe clouds at 1 aft adorn its way, 

RefleSi new glories, and augment the day. Pope a 

2. Wind; flatulence. . ‘ 

In the Theflalian witches, and the meetings cf witches 

that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, cf carry¬ 
ing in the air, transforming themfelves into other bodies. 
Thefe fables are the effe£h/of imagination : for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, lhut m 
the vapours , and fend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 

q. Fume; fteam. , . ... . 

The morning is the beft, becaufe the imagination is not 

clouded by the vapours of meat. Dry < n. 

In drilling hot fpirits, if the head of the ftill be taken oh, 
the vapour which afeends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. . Demon's Optics . 

For the impofthume, th c vapour of vinegar, anu anything 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

a. Mental fume ; vain imagination ; fancy unrea . 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace ot 
hope, thouo-h it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour 9 
that it he not difcernible even to himfelf. Hammond. 

5. [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed 1 by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves; hypochondriacal maladies ; melancholy; fpleen.. 

To this we muft aferibe the fplcen, fo frequent in ftudious 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other lex are fo 
often fubjecl. Addifim s Spectator, N .115. 

To Va'pour. v.n. [vapor0, Latin.] . 

1. To pafs in a vapour, or fume ; to emit fumes ; to fly o^ m 

evaporations. 

When thou from this world wilt go. 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as {landing 
waters. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 767. 

2. To bully ; to brag ; 

Not true, quoth he? Howe’er you vapour, 

I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras. 

Thefe are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boaft, to cry down ours ; 

And what in real value’s wanting. 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudun as. 

That I might not be vapour'd down by inflgnificant tefti- 
monies, I uled the name of your fociety to annihilate all 
fuch arguments. Glanviiie s Prep, to Seep. 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour , Spaniards curfe, 

No forrow we fhall find. E. Do fet's Song. 

To Va'pour. 4 /. a. To effufe, or flatter in fumes or va¬ 
pour. 

Break off this laft lamenting kifs. 

Which fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. Donne. 

He’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away. 

Another figTiing vapour forth his foul, ^ 

A third to melt himfelf in tears. B. ftohnfm. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if vapoured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the filver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorporated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. [variable, Fr. variabilis , Latin.] Change¬ 
able ; mutable ; inconftant. 

O fwear not by th’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. 

Haply countries different. 

With variable objedls, fhall expel 

This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Sbakefp. 
By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable paflions of mortals ; as by ferpents were 
fignified deceivers. Raleigh's Hift. of the JVoiid. 

His heart I know how variable , and vain. 

Self-left. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. /. 92. 

Variableness, n.f [from variable.] 

1. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 

Yoi/ are not folicitous about the varlablencfs of the wea¬ 
ther, or the change of leafons. Addifon. 

2. Levity ; ineonftancy. 

Cenfurers fubje£t themfelves to the charge of variableness 
in judgment. Clarifja. 

Va'riaely. adv. [from variable.] Changcably; mutably; in- 
conftantly; uncertainly. 

Variance, n.j \ [from vary.] Difcord ; difagreement; dif- 
fention. 

I am come to fet a man at variance againft his father. Matth. 

A caufe of law, by violent courfe. 

Was, from a variance , now a war become. DanieYs C. War. 
Not fo as to fet any one dodlrine of the gofpel at varic 
with others, which are all admirably confiftent. 

She runs, but hopes file does not run unfeen : 

While a kind glance at her purfuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ? 


Shakefp, 


eare. 


nance 

S r rat. 


Pope. 
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VAR 

thLu? lc f TOd would notfometiraesfubmitto the ignorant: 

fc h! 'u—° fcy0 "" Si there would be no- 
tiling but everlaftmg variance in the world. e - r . 

Many bleed, 1 J * 

_ By flumeful variance betwixt man and man. thnnfon 

variation. «./ [varwtio, Lat. variation, French.] ' 

1. Change; mutation ; difference from itfelf. 

After much variation ol opinions, the prifoner was acquitted 
of treafon, but by moft voices found guilty of felony. V “ 
The operation of agents will eaf.ly admit of intention and 

remiflion, but the effences of things are conceived not capable 
or any iuch variation. J, 

1 he fame °f our writers is confined to theft two iflands’ 
and it is hard it fliould be limited in time as much as place’ 
by the perpetual variations of our fpeech. Sivift. 

1 here is but one common matter, which is diverfified by 
accidents; and the fame numerical quantity, by variations of 

t n-ff re ’ may C 1 0nftlI:ute ,ucce fiively all kinds of'body. Bent 

2. Difference; change from one to another. } 

In fome other, places are more females born than males • 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 

. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Its peculiar fhells, and the fame variation of 
foils , this tradf affording fuch a terreftrial matter as is pro¬ 
per for the formation of one fort of fhell-fifh • that of 

T ‘ u Woodward's Nat. Hifl 

3. Succeffive change. V * 

Sir Walter Elunt, 

Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours. Shakefp 

4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. ^ 

The rules of grammar, and ufeful examples’of the va- 
nation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 
appointed to be repeated. Watts's bnp-rov. of the Mind. 

5. Change in natural phenomenons. 

The duk e run a long courfe of calm profperity, without 
any viable eclipfe or wane m himfelf, amidft divers variations 

6. Deviation. ^ 

If we admit a variation from the ftate of his creation, that 

ml f. be , ueceffarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compafs of time. Hale 

I may feem fometimes to have varied from his fenfe; but 
the gieateit variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd 

7. Variation of the compafs ; deviation of the magnetick needle 
from an exadt parallel with the meridian. 

R 25 ous * \y a p co f u pi Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 

There are inftances of one vein only being varieotik which 

may be dekroyed by tying it above and below the dila¬ 
tation. c . 

To VA'RIEGATE. v.a. [yariegatus, fchool Latin.] To di- 
vei'lify ; to itam with different colours. 

The fhells are filled with a white fpar, which variegates 
and adds to the beauty of the ftone. Woodzvard on Fofds. 

1 hey had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms Arb 
Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 

’Tis to the changes half the charms we owe : 

Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 

1 ( ine by defedf, and delicately weak. Pope's Ebifi 

V a rieg a ti °n. n.J. [from variegate.] Diverfity of colours. * 

I lant your choice tulips in natural earth, fomewhat im- 
povenflied with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon lofe their 
variegations. Evelyn's Kcdend. 

v ARi £ r\. n. f [variete , Fr. varietas, Latin.] 

1. Change; lbcceffion of one thing to another; intermixture 
of one thing with another. 

All forts are here that all th’ earth yields ; 

Variety without end. ' Milton's Par. Loft. 

Variety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. South. 

If the fun’s light confided of but one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poffible to produce any new colour by refle&ions or refrac¬ 
tions ; and by confequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. ‘Newton's Gpticks. 

2 . One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, ftirred 
up by the heat ol the fun, affifteth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties , which the earth brino-eth 

^th. _ Raleigh's FUJI. of the World. 

3. Dirrerence ; didimilitude. 

There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela¬ 
tion to the different impredions thev receive from different 
objeds of charity. ' F. Atterbury. 

4. Variation ; deviation ; change from a former date. 

It were a great vanity to rejetf: thofe reafons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to anfwer thofe reafons 
by fuppofitions of a variety in things, from what they now 

\r AOMnrTC r Male s Origin, of Mankind. 

\ A RIOUS. adj. [ vanus , Latin.] 

1. Different; feveral; manifold. 


VAR 

2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed; unlike foyf ’' M!!> °"■ 

The names of mixed modes wam fc n , , . 

whereby to adjuft their fignification "therefore! * " atUre ’ 
various and doubtful. er erore they 

2. Unlike each other. 

He in derifion lets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit. 


are very 
Locke, 


I oraie quite out their native language. 


Milton. 


Vaft crowds of vanquifh'd nations march alon, ‘ 
lar.ous m arms, m habit, and in tongue. J 

Hanoi,, of temper, as of face or frame 
Facn individual: his great end the fame.’ 

00 many and fo various laws are aiven’ , \°P e ' 

4 * Variegated ; diverfified. * • Mdton. 

. Herbs fudden flower’d. 

Opening their various colours. * 

V ariously, adv. [from various.] In a various m ^cn. 

Various objeHs from the fenfe, Bacon ' 

J anoujly reprefenting. . 

Thofe various fquadrons, varioufy defin’d 
Each veffel freighted with a feveral load; § ? 

a 11 a C J ! quadron waitin § for' a feveral wind • 

All find but one, to burn them in the road. 

Different aliments, while they repair th° flnirl' nr ,a c r ? <en ' 
vTrIX^l'] them acc t ° rd | ingt ° th = irdiffe ™tnatures°!tof 

yARlX. nM.vanu, hr.] A dilatation of the vein 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or dila 
rations of the veins, the W can only he 

V,VRtyr. „. [ [.varlet, old French, now valet.] Shar t‘' 
1. Anciently a fervant or footman. J 

Such loicts ill example do ^lve. 

Where varlHs and^rjaft m%y live. Tufer’s Hufiarlr,. 

A varlet running towards them haftily. Ml 

2 A fcoundrel ; a rafeal. This word lias deviated St 
ongmal meaning, as fur in Latin. 

I am the verieft varlet that ever chew’d. Shaiefp. Hen. IV. 
Vv here dtdft tnou leave thefe varlet, ? Shakefpeare. 
Thou t variety doff thy mafter’s gains devour; 

1 hoii milk k his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 
yvhen the Roman legions were in a difpofition to mutiny, 
an impudent varlet, who was a private centinel, refolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Add bon 

Wrletry. n. f [from varlet.] Rabble; croud; populace/ 

Shall they hoifl me up, 

And fhew me to the fhouting varletry 

VA'PNKH f ' nn /^ ome f Shakefp. Ant. andClea. 

VARNISH. n.J. [verms, Fr. vernix, Latin.] 

1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them mine. 

V c 11 put on thole fhall praife your excellence, 

And fet a double vdrnijh on the fame. Shakefp. 

} J 1C janie of Cicero had not borne her age fo well, 
if it .Kid not been joined with fome vanity ? Like unto var- 
mfj, that makes cielings not only fhine, but laft. Bacon. 
f his tlie blue varnifn that the green endears, 

B he lacred ruff of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 

2. Cover ; palliation. 

To Varnish, v. a. [■ vernijfer , vernir, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. I o cover with fomething fhining. 

O vanity! 

To fet a pearl in ffeel fo meanly varnifoed. Sidney. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements. 

Nor thruft your head into the publick ftreet, 

I o gaze on chriffian fools with varnifh'd faces. Shakef 

2 . 10 cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 

Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 

Or clo/e ambition varnifdd o’er with zeal. Milton. 

His manly heart was ftill above 
Diflembled hate, or vamijh'd love. Dryd. 

Lien efpoufe the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments to make good their beauty, or varnifh 
over and cover their deformity. Locke's Works. 

3. I o palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 

q o vdrnijh all their errors, and fecure 
I he ills they act, and all the world endure. Denham. 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnif) crimes. Addifon. 

Speak the plain truth, and varnif) not your crimes ! Philips. 
Va'rnisher. n.f [from varnif).] * . 

1. One whole trade is to varnifh. 

An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of good 
ufe to furgeons and varnifhers. Boyle's Works. 

2. A difguifer; an adorner. 

Modefi: dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife; 

Thou varnijher of fools, and cheat of all the wife. Pope. 

Va'rvjels. 




V A S 

Va'rvels. n.f. [■ vervclles , Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 
a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved. DILI. 
To VARY. v. a. [vario, Lat. varier , French.] 
j. To change ; to make unlike itfelf. 

Let your ceafelefs change 

Vary to our great creator Rill new praife. Milton* 

2 To change to fomething elfe. 

Gods that never change their Rate, 

Vary oft their love and hate. Waller. 

We are to vary the cuftoms, according to the time and 
country where the feene of adtion lies. Dryden. 

The mafter’s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 

May, with a free and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
A varyd pofture, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir J. Denham. 

He varies ev’ry fhape with eafe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. Pope. 

3. To make of different kinds. 

God hath divided the genius of men according to the dif¬ 
ferent affairs of the World ; and varied their inclinations, 
according to the variety of adtions to be performed. Browne. 

4. To diverfify ; to variegate. 

God hath here 

Vary'd his bounty fo with new delights. Milton. 

To Va'ky. v. n. 

1. To be changeable ; to appear in different forms. 

Darkling ftands 

The varying Ihore o’th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

2. To be unlike each other. 

Thofe who made laws, had their minds polifhed above 
the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the public conftitutions of 
nations vary. Collier on Pride. 

3. To alter; tc become unlike itfelf. 

* He had a ftrange interchanging of large and inexpedled 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im¬ 
puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
him/elf, that he would vary and try both ways in turn. Bac. 

That each from other differs, firff confefs ; 

Next, that he varies from himfelf no lefs. Pope's Epijl. 

4. To deviate ; to depart. 

The crime confifts in violating the law, and varying from 

• the right rule of reafon. Locke. 

5. To fucceed each other. 

.While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face. Addifon's Cato. 

6. I 0 difagree ; to be at variance. 

In judgment of her fubftance thus they vary 9 
And vary thus in judgment of her feat; 

For fome her chair up to the brain do carry. 

Some link it down into the ftomach’s heat. Sir J. Davies. 

7. To fhift colours. 

Will the falcon ftoopirrg from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Adqiires the jay the inlect’s gilded wings? Pope. 

Va'ry, n. f [from the verb.] Change; alteration. Not in 
ufc. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

, With every gale and vary of their mafters. Shakefp < 

v a'scu l a r . adj. [from vafculum , Latin.] 

1. Confifting of v.eflels ; full of veffels. 

Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
liquid in the fmalleft vafcular folids. Arhuthnol on Aliments. 
asculi'ferous. adj. [vafculum and fero , Latin.] Such plants 
as have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar veffel to con¬ 
tain the feed, fometimes divided into cells ; and thefe have 
always a monopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 

V?™' 

A S <r\ n 'f [ Va '* ,> Er* vafa, Latin.] A veffel; generally a 
veflel rather for fhow than ufe. 

The toilet ftands unveil’d, 

\r ,., ftLer vafe in myftick order laid. 

A SSAL. n. f. [vajfal, Fr. vajfallo , Italian.] 
i* One who holds by the will of a fuperior lord. 

Every petty prince, vajfal to the emperor, can coin what 
money he pleafeth. Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

. 1 vajjals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
viceroy, who imprifons and chaftifes th,eir mafters. Addifon. 

2 ‘ a dependant. 

j/he cannot content the lord with performance of his difei- 
pHty that hath at her fide a vajfal , whom Satan hath 
made his vicegerent, to crofs whatsoever the faithful ftiould 
C0 ' Q Hooker , b. viii. §. 34. 

yddh as they thought fit for labour, they received as vaf'als ; 
m imparte d net the benefit of laws, but every one made his 
WUJ a hw unto his own vajfal. Spenfer's State of L eland. 

I he common people were free fubje&s to the kina, not 
aves and yajfals to their pretended lords. Sir J. Davies. 

I ae mind hath not reafon to remember, that paffions 
£ K t0 be her vajfals , not her mafters. Raleigh. 


ware. 


Pope. 


Milton » 


VAT 

Vajfals of his anger, when the fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. 

As all his vajfals eagerly defir’d 5 
With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 
He fubjugated a king, and called him his vajfal. Baker . 

3. A fervant; one who aits by the will of another. 

I am his fortune’s^ vajjaf and I fend him 
The greatne/s he has got. SbakeJ'p. Ant. and Chop. 

4. A Have ; a low wretch. 

Thou fwear’ft thy Gods in vain 

O vajjal ! mifereant ! Shakefp. IC. Lear. 

Va'ssallage. n.f. [yafelage, Fr. from vajfal.] The ftate of 
a vaffal; tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery; dependance. 

He renounc’d the vajfalage 

Of Rome again. Fairy kfkueen. 

All my pow’rs do their bellowing lofe. 

Like vajfalage at unawares encountring 

The eye of majefty. Shakcjpcare's Trdilus and Qrejftda. 

1 - They wou’d have brought the Achasans from the condition 

of followers and dependents unto meer vajfalage . Raiefgh. 
Let us not then purfue. 

By force impoffible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n our ftate 
Of fplendid vafaiage. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Curs'd vajfalage , 

Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er; 

Then flaves to thofe who courted us before. Dryden* 

VAS 1 . adj. [vajie , Fr. vajlus , Latin.] 

1. Large; great. 

What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vafl 
numbers of men, every day levied. » Clarendon , book i. 

1 hat is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vajl 
and fublime ideas without pain. Watts * 

His open ftores, 

Though vajl, were little to his ampler heart. Thomfon. 

2 . Vicioufly great; enormoufly extenfive or capacious. 

B he vicious language is vajl, and gaping, fwelling, and 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain, and pointednefs. B. ffobnjon , 

They view’d the vajl unmeafurable abyfs. Milton. 

Others with vajl Typhean rage more fell. 

Rend up rocks. . Milton . 

Vast. n.f. [vajlum, Latin.] An empty wafte. 

They fhook hands, as over a vajt ; and embrac’d, as from 
the ends of oppos’d winds. Shakefpeare . 

Through the vajl of heav’n it founded. Milton , 

The vvat’ry vajl. 

Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paft. Pope-. 

Vasta'tion. n.J. [ vajlatio , from vajlo, Latin.] Wafte; de¬ 
population. 

This wild-fire made the fad deft vafiations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contentions occaiion. Decay of Piety. 
Vasti'dity. n.f. [vafitas, Lat. from vajly.] Widenefs; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 

Perpetual durance, 

Through all the world’s vafidity* Shakefpeare. 

Va'stly. adv. [from vajl.] Greatly; to a great degree. 

Holland’s refolving upon its own defence, without our lhare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world 
and thereby grow vafly both in ftrength and treafures. Temple. 

It is vajily the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. .» South. 

\ a stness. n.J. [Irom vajl.] Immenfity ; enormous greatne/s. 
Behemoth, biggeft born of earth, upheav’d 
His vajlnefs. " Milton's Par. Lofi. 

She by the rocks compell’d to ftay behind, 

Is by the vajlncj's of her bulk confin’d. Waller . 

When I compare this little performance with the vajlnefs 
of my fubjebt, methinks I have brought but a cockle-fhell of 
water from the ocean. “ Glanville. 

Ariofto obferved not moderation in the vajlnefs of his 

drau S ht * ^ Dryden. 

Hence we may difeover the caufe of the vafrnefs of the 

ocean. Bentleys Sermons. 

Vasty, adj. [from vajl.] Large; enormoufly great. 

I can call fpirits from the vafy deep. Shakefpeare. 

Vat. n.f [vat, Dutch, par, Saxon.] A veffel in which li¬ 
quors are kept in the immature ftate. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp 

Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppofition to beans 
of arms and ftandards. /Iddifor 

Wouldft thou thy vats with gen’rous juice fhould froth 
Refpedl thy ore hats. Philips 

Va'ttcijde. n. f. [vatesan&cado, Latin.] A murderer of poets’ 

1 he caitiff vaiicide conceiv’d a prayer. Pope's Dunciad. 
To \ ATtCiN ATE. v. u. [vatmnor, Latin.] To propheiy ; to 
pradtife prediction. J 

The moft admired of all prophane prophets, whole predlc- 
tions have been lo much cried up, did vaticinate here. Howel. 

Vava'sour. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































V A U 

Va'vascur. n.f. [ yavajfeur , Fr.] One who hlmfelf holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 

Karnes have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavafor , fquire. Camden . 

Va'udevil. n. f [' vaudeville , Fr.] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and lung about the ftreets, Trev. A ballad; a 
trivial {train. 

VAULT, n.f. [votdte, Fr. volta, Ital. valuta, low Latin.] 

1. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of (tone : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, Fd ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault {hould crack. Shafcefp. K. Lear. 

The word fignifies an orb or fphere. And this (hews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward furface of this vault, or the cover of the 
abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

~2. A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault, but he hath 
an abftradt for the remembrance of. Shakejp. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vault. Swift. 

3. A cave ; a cavern. 

The filent vaults of death, unknown to light. 

And hell itfelf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 

4. A repofitory for the dead. 

Shall I not be {titled in the vault , 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. Shakef 
To Vault, v.a. [ voider , Fr. from the noun.] 

To arch ; to jfhape of a vi ult. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, va hich can diftinguifli ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d hones 
Upon th’ humbl’d beach ? Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

2. To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollres flew ; 

And flying vaulted either holt with fire. Milton 

To Vault, v. n. voltigcr, Fr. volteggiare, Italian. 

3. To leap ; to jump. 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf, 

And falls on th’ other. Shakefpear's Macbeth. 

The pretty vaidting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing that thou would’h have me drown’d onfhore. Sh. 
He is vaulting variable ramps 

In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shakefp. 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 
armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a wife. Shakejp. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 
If a man fhou’d leap a garret, or vault down the monu¬ 
ment, vvou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre¬ 
pidity of youth. Addijon. 

2. To play the tumbler, or pofture-mafter. 

Vault, n.f. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump. 

Vaultage. n.f [from vault.] Arched cellar. Not in ufe. 
He’ll call you to fo hot an anfvver for it, 

That caves and womby vaultagcs of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Va'ulted. adj. [from vault .] Arched ; concave. 

Reftore the lock ! fhe cries, and ail around 
Reitore the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. Pope. 

Va'clter. n. f. [from vault.] A leaper; a jumper; a tum¬ 
bler. * 

Va'ulty. adj. [from vault.] Arched; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy detefiable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Shakefp. 

I’ll fay that is 110't the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. Shakefp. 
Va'unmure.w. f. [avant mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a work 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one flone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt - 
mures. Camden's Remains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanmures , in 
the end by force obtained the fame ; and fo poflefied of the 
place, defperately kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a flrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmure. Knol/es's Hijl. of the Turks. 
To VAUNT, v.a. [ vantcr, Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extolfd, 

So many furies and {harp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 


U D D 

t n'uVTY U;imfcl whlch he r vaunteth mod. 

In iktlrul knitting of foft filken twine 

My vanquifher fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil Y*( er ' 
I o Vaunt, v.n. 1 * Milton, 

1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation- , 

vain Ihow ; to boaft. uon > make 

You fay, you are a better foldier; 

Let it appear fo ; make your vaunting true 0; 

. rhe of magick" were put down, and their 

tng in wifdom reproved with difgrace. Ur,ra * Vaunt ' 

So fpake th’ apoftate angel, though in pain-* XVl1, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair ’ Mi 
1 ride which prompts a man to vaunt and overvaln/ u 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has. Gov J 5 - what 

2. Scarcely know in what fenfe Dryden has ufed this* LJa**' 

lefs it be mifwritten for vaults: ord , un- 

Tis he : I feel him now in ev’ry part- 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart h • 

VA T •t" ■/ F 0m f e ve “N Bra S* «"»«; winoftSg? 

Sir John Perrot bent his courfe not to that point b „V ° ' 

tner quite contrary, in fcorn, and in vain -Ami of hb 0 L‘ 
counfels. n,s ow n 

Him I reduc’d with other promifes and other vaunts 
Such vaunts who can with patience read, 

Who thus deferibes his hero when he’s dead ? 

In heat of adtion flain, he fcorris to fall, 

But Hill maintains the war, and fights at all. Gram))) 
Vaunt, n.f [from avant, Fr.] The firft part. Not ufed 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. Sbak h' 

Va'un'ter. n.f [ vautcur , Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter; .braeeart \ 

man o-ivpn tvi unin 1 i 


man given to vain oftentation. 

Some feign 

To menage fteeds, as did this vaiinter ; but in vain. Sbenfer 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might; r J ' 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight? ’ Dn&m 
Va'untful. adj. [vaunt and full.] Boaftful; oftentatious. 

^ Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures fmil’d 
Young Clarion, with vauntfulliiHihed, 

After his guile did caft abroad to fare. Spenfcr. 

Va'untingly. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaftrully; oftciita- 
* tioiifly. 

I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’ft it. 

That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death. Shakefp. 
Va'Ward. n.f [van and ward] Forepart 

Since we have the vaward of the day. 

My love lhall hear the mufic of my hounds, (Shakefp ♦ 

Marcius, * 

Their bands i’th’ vaward are the Antiates 
Of thfeir belt truft. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au¬ 
thority in the minds of the Vulgar, by the prefent and ready 
attendance of the vayvod. Knollcs’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

U'berty. n.f. [ubertas , Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 
Ubica'tion. i n.f. [from ubi, Latin.] Local relation; vvhere- 
Ubi'ety. ) nefs. A fcholaftick term. 

Relations, ubi cations, duration, the vulgar philofophy ad¬ 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were grofs. Glanvilk. 

Ubi'quitary. adj. [from itbique , Latin.] Exifting every where, 
f or wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can exceed 
her. How. 

Ubi'quitary. n.f. [from ubique, Latin.] One that exifts 
every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the famereafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will ? See now, either Xavier is every where, or die 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papifts 
ubi quit a'-ies. Hall ; 

Ubiquity, n.f [from ubique , Latin.] Omniprefence; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di¬ 
vine nature is not capable ; in the other ubiquity unto man, 
which human nature admitted! not. Hooker. 

Pern file Light, 

A folemn wight. 

As you fhould meet. 

In any ftreet. 

In that ubiquity. B. fohnfoit* 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ubi¬ 
quity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 

clofet. ' So f!f 

UDDER, n.f. [ubep, Saxon; uder, Dutch, uher, Lat.] The 
breaft or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

A lioftnfefs, with udders all drawn dry, cjif 

Lay couching head on ground. ohakejp* 

Si thence the cow 

Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk; the fhe-goat, . 
Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. Prior « 

U DDf.RED. adj. [from udder.] Furnifhed with udders. 

Marian foft could ftroke the udder d cow, a P 

Veae. 




Rofcommon. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 
to chanae. 


V E G 

r r veeL a calf, veeler, vejler , to bring forth a calf, old 
n £ L \ch-viteli«s, Latin.] Theflelh of a calf killed for the table. 

FreI Would’ft thou with mighty beef augment thy nteal 
Seek Leadenhall; St. James’s fends thee veal Gay 

b 1 n. f. [ vedlio , vefftto, Latin.] The att of car- 

Ve'ctio. • t ^ • or being carried. 

V£ T,e. dted lords are foftly lolling in their chariots , a fpecies 
f mentation fejdom ufed amongft the antients. Arbu. hnot. 

uAtuRE. [yettura, Latin.] Carnage. ^ 

^ E Three things one nation felletli unto anotner; the com- 

as nature yieldeth it, the manufacture and the venture 

roodityas nau j Bacons EJJays. 

». [virer, French.] To turn about. 

10 If a wild uncertainty prevail, 

A n d turn your veering heart with ev ry gale ; 

You lofe the fruit of all your formei caie, 
jr 0 r the fad profpect of a juft defpair. 

Ni°h rivers mouth, where wind 
Veers oft, as oft he fleers and Ihifts her fail. 

I have no tafte of the noify praife 
Of o'iddy crouds, as changeable as winds 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of fwoi’n fuccefs ; but veering with its ebb. 

A-head the mafter pilot fleers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation given . 

when they have a fovercign that is prone to fall in w.tn all 
the turns and veerings of the people. AMtfin s Freeholder. 
The wind veered about to north-weft. Derbam . 

To Veer. v. a. 

T To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo to take it in and contract 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth alk it. E. JotmJ. 

2. To turn ; to change. 

I fee the haven nigh at hand. 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; • 

Veer the main-fhect, and bear up with the land. Spcvfer. 
Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 

Vegetabi'lity. n.f. [from vegetable.] Vegetable nature ; 

the quality of growth without (enfation. 

The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice or 
the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege~ 
tabihty , and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Browne. 

VEGETABLE, n. f [vegetabilis, lchool Lat. vegetabile^ Fr.] 
Any thing that has growth without fenlation, as plants. 

Vegetables are organized bodies confifting of various parts, 
containing veffels furnifhed with different juices ; and taking in 
their nounfhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
as in the generality of plants ; fometimes by means of pores 
diftributed" over the whole furface, as in fub-marine 
pl ant3> Hill's Materia Medico. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink. 

So far as drought and nature urges, think. TVd'er. 

In vegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we moll fix on. Locke. 

Other animated fubftances are called vegetables , which 
have within thcmfelves the principle of another fort of life 
and growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, trees. TVatts. 

Vegetable, adj: [vegetabilis , Latin.] 

X. Belonging to a plant. 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow. 

To creeping mofs. Prior. 

Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extraCl all the variety of vegetable juices ; or from 
fuch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The well fhower’d earth 

v Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thomfon. 

2. Having the nature of plants. 

Amidft them flood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Miltons Par. Loft. 

That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the Handing fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. TVoodwardls Nat. Hijl. 

To Ve'gf.tate. v.n. [vegeto, Latin ] To grow as plants ; to 
Ihoot out; to grow without fenlation. 

Rain-water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lificlc virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles. Ray. 
As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil. 


new fet of 
Woodward. 


they would loon vegetate , and fend forth a 
trees. 

See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 

See life diilolving vegetate again. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Vegeta'tion. n. J. [from vegeto, Latin.] 
l. The power of producing the growth of plants. 

The exterior lurface confiited of a terreftrial matter proper 
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for the nourifliment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. Woodivard. 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation , fets the {learning power , 0 . 

At large. Thomfin s Spnng. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves. 

And vegetation paints the plain. _ Anonymous . 

2 The power of growth without (enfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en¬ 
dued with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 
and of fertility. oo’er. 

Thefe pulfatioiis I attribute to a plafttck nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alio be. Kay. 

Ve'g etative. adj. [vegetatif Fr. from vegetate J 
I Having the quality of growing without life. 

Creatures vegetative and growing, have their feeds in 
themfelves. SMfffs HJl. of the World. 

2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. . 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and vir- 
tues of the field. Broome’s Notes on Odyff 

Ve'getativeness. n. f. [from vegetative.] 1 he quality ot 

producing growth. . . 

Vege't e. adj. [■ vigetus , Latin.] Vigorous; aClive; fpntely. 

The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of the youth¬ 
ful nefs and fpritelinefs of youth. . f ouW ' 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than in 
TAuch Wallis. 

VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto * Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 

nature of plants. . . , . . c 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a kmre. 

For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuff. Hufbandry. 
Ve'getive. n.f. [from the adjeClive.] A vegetable. 

Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth. 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. Sandys. 

The tree fill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part. 

Not wholly vegetive ; and heav'd her heart. Dryden. 

Vehemence. ) n r r, ve jj em entia , Latin. 

Ve'hemency. } J 

1. Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild, 

Of {tunning founds and voices all confus d, 

AflauIts his ear with loudeft vehemence. Milton. 

2. Ardour ; mental violence ; terrour. 

Think ye are men ; deem it not impoffible for you to err : 

fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affeCtion, which hath bred, and Hill doth 
feed thefe opinions in you. Hooker's Pref. 

The bell perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe ; and with what vehemency 
Th’ occafion ftiall inftruCt you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII.’ 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your affeCtion, 
that I fhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakefp. 

The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnefs 
and vehemency of expreflion more than ordinary. Clarendon. 
This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of lacred vehemence , 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 
He hurries on his aCtion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This vehemence of his 
is molt fuitable to my temper. Dryden. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and paflion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon's Cato. 

VEHEMENT, adj. [vehement, Fr. vehement 9 Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible. • . 

A flrong imagination hath more force upon light and lubtile 

motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew. 

2. Ardent; eager ; fervent. 

By their vehement inlligation. 

In this juft fuit come I to move your grace. Shakefp. 

I Find 

In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch. 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change. 

Nor vehement defire. Milton's Par. LoJ}. 

Ve'hemently. adv. [from vehement.] 

1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe¬ 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ftriCtly than any 
religion did before. Tillotjon. 

Ve'hicle. n.f. [■ vehiculum, Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and furprize. Addijon's Guardian. 

2. That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defeends by one paffage ; the drink, or 
moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown « 

3. That by means of which any thing is conveyed, 

29 C The 
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To Veil. v. n. |W*, Lat See Va» ] 7 

*•£ COVer with a vei1 ’ or an y thing which conceals the 

Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fio-ht. 

Love, fweetnefs, gcodnefs in her perfon fhin’d. Milton 

WtheirlS: faflli ° n Whe “ ** WCnt t0 P ">£ ‘o 

2. To cover; to inveft. Boye ' 

I defcry, 

From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill 

» rSEfitSSf “ t 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent. 

As halt to (hew half veil the deep intent. Pope's Dunciad. 
V EIL. n. J. [velum, Latin.j 

1. A cover to conceal the face. 

To feed his fiery luftful eye, 

He T atC o’ d c the Veii that hun s her face before. Fairy Queen. 
Txr : , he 1 a P^ ian queen from that fierce battle borne. 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 

I he famous painter cou’d allow no place 
For private forrow in a prince’s face : 

Aet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

Fie caft a veil upon fuppofed grief. Waller 

As veils tran(parent cover, "but net hide. 

Such metaphors appear when right apply’d. 

When through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 

I ruth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville . 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her vail , and frees from fenfe of fhame. Pcbe 

2. A cover ; a difguife. 1 

I will pluck the borrow’d veil of modefty from the fo 
• Mrs. Page; divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and 

wilful Adeon. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haft (kill to find 
If it found folid, or be fill’d with wind ; 

And thro them/of words thou view’d: the naked mind. Dry. 
l he ill-natured man expofes thofc failings in human na- 

vrTXT 5 Wh r Ch r the ° t l‘, cr wouId caft a ™H over. Addifon. 

VLIK. n.f [veine, hr. vena, Latin.j 

L he veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 

arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting 

their channels as they approach it, till at Jaft they all form 

thiee large veins ; the cava defcendens, which.brings the blood 

back irom all the parts above the heart; the cava afeendens 

which brings the blood from all the parts below the heart; 

and the porta , which carries the blood to the liver. The 

coats of the veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 

only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 

the capillary arteries ; the preftuie of the blood againft the 

Tides of the veins being lefs than that againft the lides of 

the arteries. In the veins there is no pulfe, becaufe the blood 

is thrown into them with a continued ftream, and becaufe it 

moves from a narrow channel to a wider. The capillary 

\eins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 

all ihe veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thofe of 

the utei us and of the porta, are fmall membranes or 

valves ; like fo many half thimbles ftuck to the fide of 

the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 

motion of the blood towards the heart, they are prefled clofe 

to the fide of the veins ; but if blood fhould fall back, it 

muft fill the valves ; and they being diftended, ftop up the 

channel, fo that no blood can repals them. Qiiincy. 

When I did firft impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shakefbeare. 

Horrbr chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. Milton. 

2. I'lollow; cavity. 

Found where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Let the glafs of the prifms be free from veins, and their 
Tides be accurately plane, and well polifhed, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife from fand- 
h°l e $* Newton's Opticks. 

3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 

There is a vein for the ftlver. Job xxviii. 1. 

^ Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton. 

It is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift's Thoughts. 

4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 

vv e ought to attempt no more than what is in the com¬ 
pos of our genius, and according to our vein. Dryden. 

5. b avouranle moment; time when any inclination is predo¬ 
minant. 

Artizans have not only their growths and perfections, but 
likewife their veins and times. Wottons Architecture. 
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6. Humour; temper. 

I put your grace in mind 

yJt what you promis’d me. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day 
Certainly he that hath a fatirical 

hen; afmH k:.._ r . 



. Rich n 
as Ji e U1 ’ 


others afraid of his wit, fo 

others. necd to be afraid 0 f 

sJd 1 IXT themre,ves in p,eafant Bam - 

Speak* thou in earned or in ,^f’ S £* 

I he currier ftruck the ufurer uoon the riX 7 ‘, • 

Continued difpofition. 1 r ght Vein ' L'Ejtra, 


8 . 


I he vein I have had of running into Tocculaf- 

kind upon a greater ltene of traded have cofl S t ° f this 
fe nr Ww./v. ? cott me thjs.pre. 

Temple. 


Spenfer. 


fent fervice. 

Current; continued production. 

He can open a vein of true and noble think;,, 

9- Strain; quality. nkln S- Swift. 

Now fomewhat ling, whofe endlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may aye remain ; “ ' 

n f " th o C lift ’ t! T ,oved ' lafs a dvancc. 
to of h ,? n ° Ur Pan Wlth hl S her h ymns of praise 
vAmn I Vanegat,0n ’ as the of the marble 
VLiny. 5 [yeineux, Fr. from vein.] 

1 • b ull of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. 

1 he root of an old white thorn will make - 

£5 - ***»C" 

Effulgent, hence the Wn, marble W ' 
Velle^tv. »./ E«*a4 Fr. ieUeitae, from ^ 

of S 15 thC rCh ° 0l ' term Ufed t0 )igUif ? the loweft See 

The wifhing of a thing is not proper!.- the wiliini oft 
Nit it is that winch is called by the fchools an imperial 
leity, and imports no more than an idle, un-onerative r , 

piacency in, and defire of the end, without any confi e“" 
tion of the means. y Lonn f™- 

To VETLJCATE. v.a. [vcllicc, Latin.] To twitch 

pluck ; to aeft by ftimulation. ’ t0 

fenfe. h ° !e 310 ^ & ° D3nd d ° T uI1 and ^'icate the 

Convulfions arifing from fomethin gvellicating a nerfeTn 
ns extremity, are nj^very dangerous. Arbuihmt 

NdT' Twitching; dSS 

All purgers have a kmd of twitching and vellication, be- 
lides the griping, wlncn cometh of wind. Bacon. 

There muft be a particular motion and vellication impreft 
upon the nerves, elfe the fenfation of heat will no! be 
produced. - • Wat:s's Improvement of the Mind. 

■ llum. n. f.yvehn, b-r. ve amen, Latin ; rather vitulinum, 
low Latin.] I iie Ikin 0/ a calf dreiTed for the writer. 

I he ikull was very thin, yielding to the leaft preflure of 
my finger, as a piece of vellum. IPifemn. 

Velocity. n.J. [velocity Fr .velocity, Latin.] Speed; fv/ift- 
neis ; quick motion. 

H,id the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or 
e s tiian they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun; 
or haa their diftances from the fun, or the quantity of the 
lun s mattei, and confequently his attractive power, been 
greater oi lefs than they are now, with the fame velocities: 
they would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 

, _ C , entldc ‘ Bentley's Sermons. 

Velvet, n.f [veluto, Ital. villus , Latin, velours, Fr.] Silk 
with a fihort fur or pile upon k. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

ith each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the (uperficiai parts of bodies, as of 
velvet, watered filk, we think probably is nothing but the 
diirerent refraction of their infenfible parts. Locke. 

Velvet, adj. 


1. 


2 . 


Shake/. 


Made of velvet. 

T his was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unfeen, ’gan pafiiige find. 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

’1 is right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. 

To Vf/lvet. v. n. To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
paleft green that is, but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. " Pcacham on Drawing. 

Ve'i. ure. n.f. [velours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 

His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman’s 
crupper of velure , pieced with packthread. Shakefp. 

VTNAL. 


Shakefp. 
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VENAL, adj. [venal, Fr. venalis , Latin.] 

1. Mercenary; proftitute. 

This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 
This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Pope, 

l. [from vein.] Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreasonable to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fhould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. Pay. 
Venality, n. f [yenatite, Fr. from venal.] Mercenarinefs ; 
profiitution. 

VenaTick. adj. ( venatieus, Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 
VenaTion. n. f [ venatio , Latin.] The acl or practice of 
hunting. 

The manner of their venation we fhall find to be other- 
ways than by fawing away of trees. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
To VEND. v. a. [vendre, Fr. vendo , Lat.] To fell; to offer 
to fale. 

He had a great parcel of glafies packed up, which not hav¬ 
ing the occafion he expedled to vend, and make ufe of, lay 
by him. Boyle. 

Vendee, n.f. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar lows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he muft pay the tithes to the parfon. Aylijfe. 
Ve'nder. n.f [vendeur, Fr. from vend.] A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the venders feat 
themfelves. . Graunt. 

Thofe make the moft noife who have the leaft to fell, which 
is very obfervable in the venders of card-matches. Addifon. 
VENDIBLE, adj. [vendjbilts, Latin.] Saleable; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Shakefp. 
This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 
commodities. Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendible under fuch a de¬ 
terminate name, has neither the defign nor (kill to make nice 
feparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness. n.f. [from vendible.] The ftate of being faleable. 
Vendita'tion. n.J. [venditatio, from vendito, Latin.] Boaft- 
ful difplay. 

Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all reading, and 
venditation of their own naturals, think to divert the fagacity 
of their readers from themfelves, and cool the (cent or" their 
own fox-like thefts ; when yet they arc fo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one author. B.Johnfon. 
Vendi'tion. n.J. [venditio, Fr. vendition, Latin.] Sale ; the 
a<ft of felling. 

To Vene'er. v. a .. [among cabinet-makers.] To make a kind 
of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin dices cf 
fine woods of different forts are faftened or glued on a ground 
of fome common wood. Bailey. 

Ve'iVefice. n. f [ ycneficium , Latin.] The pradiceof poifonin?. 
Venefi'cial. adj. from veneficium, Latin. ! Acting by poifon"- 
bewitching. 

O . 

The magical virtues of miflelto, and conceived efficacy 
unto veneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan relique derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown's Vulgiar Errours. 

VenefFciously. adv. [from veneficium, Latin.] By poifon or 
witchcraft. 

Left witches fhould draw or prick their names therein, 
and vencficioufy miichief their perfons, they broke the 

_ ^ led * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Venemous, adj. [from venin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, venomous. 

The barbarians faw the venemous bead: hang on his 

T ’ ^xxviii. 4. 

ToVENENATE. v.a. [vencr.o, Latin.] To poifon ; to in- 
feet with poifon. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fb energic, as to 
venerate the entire mafs of blood in an inftant. ° Harvey. 

By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby theve- 
nernte parts are carried off. Woodward on Fo/Tils. 

Venenatjon. n. J. [from venenate.] Poifon; venom. 

I his venenation fhoots from the eye ; apd this way a bafi- 
Mk may impoilon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

enene. > adj. [veneneux, Fr. from venenum, Latin.] Poi- 
eneno'se. ) fonous; 'venemous. 

Drj air opens the (urface of the earth to difincarcerate ve~ 

1 1!“ ■ ° r t0 2ttl a<a ° r cvacate theni ^nce. Harvey. 

, ivJalphi gI , m his treatife of g^lls, under which he com- 

pre(lends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
monflrates that all fuch tumours, where any infects are 
lound, are raifed up by fome v.enenofe liquor, which, to» e - 

eg 9 5 fuch infeas ^ cd u P° n the leaves. Ray. 
iNFRAELE; adj. [venerable, Fr. vcnerabilis, Latin.] To 

6 y e S^ r ecd with avi'e ; to be treated with reverence. 

fon 2 L 2 th m n ?i ni r l 7 . ° f faintSj k P lcafed God there to fhew 
me rare effect of his power; or in regard of death, which 

off famts have fuffered for the teftiipony of Jefus Chrift, 

Kreby make the places where they died venerable. Hooka\ 

ThTi m j ke the pai ? age caf F’ fa fe, and plain, 
nat Leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax „ 
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Ye lamps of heav’n !' he Laid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable (ky ! 

Inviolable povv’rs, ador’d with dread. 

Be all of you adjur’d. Drydeto's JEn. lL 

Ve'nerably. adj. [from venerable.] In a manner that excites 
reverence. 

The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial fe..t, 

An awful pile ! ftands venerably great. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addifon , 
To Ve'nerate. v a. [vencrer, Fr. veneror, Latin.] To re¬ 
verence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 

When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the per/bn’s fake: 

The (hrine is that which thqu doff venerate, 

And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert , 

The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
T heir homage, with a low obeilance made; 

And feem’d to venerate the (acred (hade. Dryden . 

A good clergyman muft love and venerate the gofpel that 
he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clarifja. 

Venera tion'. n.J. [veneiation, Fr. veaerafio, Lat.] Reverend 
regard; awful refpebt. 

Theology is the comprehenfion of all other knowledge, 
directed to its true end, t. e. the honour and veneration of 
the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke. 

WL find a fccret awe and veneration for one who moves 
above us in a regular and illuftrious courfe of virtue. Addifon. 
Venera tor. n.J. j from venerate.] Revcrencer. 

It the ftate of things, as they now appear, involve a re¬ 
pugnancy to an eternal exiffencc, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great priefts and venerators of nature. Hale. 
Vene'real. adj. [vencrcus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to love. 

Thefe are no venereal figns ; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shakefi 

Then fwoPn with pride, into the fnare I fell,- 
Ol fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleafure and voluptuous life. Milton. 

They are averfe to venereal plealure. Addifon. 

2. Confiding.of copper, called venus ,by chemifts. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophifticated foever, rub¬ 
bed upon the whetted biadc ol a knile, will not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 

Venertous. .adj. [from venery.] Libidinous ; luftful. 

1 he male is leffer than the female, and very vencreous. Derh. 
VE'NERY. n.f [venerie, from verier j Fr.J 

1. T he fport of hunting. 

To the woods (he goes to ferve her turn, 

And feek her fpoufe, that from her (till does fly. 

And follows other game and venery. Ea>ry Queen. 

Defcribing beads of venery and fifties, he hath fparingly in¬ 
ferred the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and ve- 

ncr h ' Howel. 

2. [h rom Vmus.] The pleafures of the bed. 

Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful venery, is 
^ continence ; of unlawful, chaftity. Grew's CofmoV. 

Veney. n.f. About; a turn. 

I bruis’d my (bin with playing at (Word and dacmer, three 
veneys for a diffi of ftewed prunes. Sbakefpeare. 

Venesection, n. f [vena ^4 jeSfio, Latin.] Blood-leuina 5 
toe act of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 

Ir the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or aclyfter a nd venejedfion, have recourfe to ano- 

r r ( V LnYir' 1 it r Wijemail's Surgery. 

To VLNGL. v.a. [yenge'r, French.] To avenge; to punifti. 

You are above, 

You jufiices, that thefe our nether crimes. 

So fpeedily can venge. Shakefi 

Ve'ngeable. adj. [from venge.] Revengeful; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

Headed with ire, and vengeable defpite. Sbenfer 

VE'NGEANCE. n. f. [y f „ g L ce , French.]. P J 

1. Puniiliment; penal retribution; avejngenient. 

The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven¬ 
geance is due, was not without goo4 effeift as touching their 
lives, who feared the wilrul violation of oaths. . . Hooker. 

All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Mahfpeare's K. Lear. 

I he fouls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. Shakefp. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them. fier. xi 20 

Refolutions of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
thy juftice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former mifear- 
nages. , K. Charles , 

Jove s and Lntona s fon hi'S wrath exprefs’d. 

In vengeance of his violated prieft. Dryden. 

. t -' noru3 interceeded with heaven for the innocent, and 
unplored its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon's Spectator. 

4 2 . It 
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2 . It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance) is to 
do with vehemence ; what a vengeance , emphatically what ? 

Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft, 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 

When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 

Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the fpoufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance fent 
From Medea poll to Egypt, there faft bound. Milton. 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Hudihras. 

Vengeful, adj. [from vengeance and full.’] Vindictive; re¬ 
vengeful ; retributive. 

Doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton. 

Diflembling for her fake his rifing cares. 

And with wife filence pond’ring vengeful wars. Prior . 

| adj. [ veniel , Fr. from venia, Latin.] 

1. Pardonable ; fufeeptive of pardon ; excufable. 

If they do nothing ’tis a venial flip. Shakefp'eare. 

More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty-feven, gloried that he 
could make ether men immortal. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
What horror will invade the mind. 

When the ftrict judge, who would be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ? Rofccmmon. 

While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I fliould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranfgref- 
fions. Addifon. 

2. Permitted ; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-gucft, 

With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft ; permitting him the while 
Venial difeourfe unblam’d. Milton's Par. Left. 

Ve'ni alness. n. f. [from venial.] State of being excufable. 
Venison, n. f [ venaifon, French.] Game; beaft of chafe; 
the flefh of deer. 

Shall we kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’H have their round haunches gor’d. Shakejpeare. 

We have a hot venifon pafty to dinner. Shakejpeare. 

In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and venifon within this 
land. Davies's Hift. of Ireland. 

He for the feaft prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the vcn'fon {har’d. Dry den. 

VENOM, n. f [ venin , French.] Poifon. 

Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks : 

The venom of fuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Beware of yonder dog ; 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; 'and, when he bites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. ShakcJ. Rich. III. 

Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
O’erlhading all that under him would grow. 

He fheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 

To Venom, v. a. To infe£t with venom. 

Venomous, adj. [from venom.] 

1. Poifonous. 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shakefp. Coriolanue. 

2. Malignant; mifehievous. 

A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifehievous pro¬ 
genitors ; a venomous and deftruclive progeny. Brown. 

^ This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer; 
one carelefs of truth or falftiood. Addifon. 

VeGomously. adv. [from, venomous.] Poifonoufly; milchie- 
voufly ; malignantly. 

His unkindnefs, 

That ftrip’d her from his benedi&ion, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties. Thefe things firing him 

So venomoufly , that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefp. K. Lem. 

His praife of foes is venomoufy nice; 

So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

VeGomousness. n. f. [from venomous.] Poifonoufnefs ; ma¬ 
lignity. 

VENT. n. f. [fente) French.] 

i. A final 1 aperture ; a hole ; a fpiracle ; pafiage at which any 
thing is let out. 

On her breaft 

There is a vent of blood, and fomething blown ; 

The like is on her arm. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat)a. 

They at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With niceft touch. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent -hole flopped with a 
fpifC. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 
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Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with ear* 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents h * 

that fire, whereby it gains an exit. ’ IV b ? lgln S 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening 
or if you take out the vent, ftay not to put it in & 

Full o’er their heads the fwelling bag he rent 
And all the furies iftued at the vent. & p 

2. Pafiage out of fecrecy to publick notice. “°^ e ‘ 

It failed by late fetting-out, and fome contrariety of w 
ther, whereby the particular defign took vent befor^ 

3. The a<£l of opening. Cotton. 

The farmer’s cades mature. 

Now call for vent ; his lands exhauft, permit 

1 '’ indulge a-while. Pwi\ 

4. Emiflion ; pafiage. ;/ ‘ i * 

The fmother’d fondnefs burns within him; 

When moft it fwells and labours for a vent , 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 

Drive the big paflion back into his heart. Addiforls Cato 

5. Difcharge ; means of difeharge. 

Plad, like grief, been dew’d in tears. 

Without the vent of words. Milton 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a 
vent can be had. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

6. [ vente , Fr. venditio , Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Englifh 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of 
wool. ^ T ample's Mifcellany. 

He drew off a thoufimd copies of a treatife, which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the vent 
of that number. Pope's Letters. 

To Vent. v. a. [ venter , French, from the noun 3 / ventare 
Italian.] 

1. To let out at a fmall aperture. 

2. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke ftone walls ; that the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only : with thefe ihreds 
They vented their complainings. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have little elfe to dp, they 
might vent the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlels difeontent, 

The queen of heav’11 did thus her fury vent. Dryden. 

3. To utter; to report. 

Had it been vented and impofed in fome of the moft learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of reafon, havef 
been Laid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou doft evil. Shakefpears K. Lear. 

5. To publifti. 

Their fedlators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ftolen treafures of divine letters, alter’d by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6. To fell; to carry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the 
fame. Car no. 

Therefore did thofe nations vent fuch fpice, fweet gums 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 

To Vent. v. n. To fnuff. As he venteth into the air. Spenfer. 

VeGtail. n.f [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the helmet 
made to lift up. Spenjtr. 

VENTA'NNA. n.f. [Spanifh.] A window. 

What after pafs’d 

Was far from the ventanna) when I fate; 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 
VENTER, n.f [Latin.] 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaft and 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters. 

2. Womb ; mother. 

A has iffue B a fon, and C a daughter, by one venter , 
and D a fon by another venter. If B purchafes in fee, an 
dies without iffue, it {hall defeend to the filler, and not to 


the brother of the half blood. 


Hale. 


Ve'ntiduct. n. f. [ventus and dudius, Latin.] A pafiage lor 

the wind. # T , « 

Having been informed of divers ventidudls, I wiln 1 

had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take 
r , r D Moyie. 

of thefe organs. 

To VE'NTILATE. v. a. [ ventilo , Latin.] 

1. To fan with wind. . ,, „ n j 

In clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn d up, a 

obftru&ed from being ventilated by the winds. , na !J' 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, Iet & n S • 
tubes, and finking new ibafts, give free P^S e 
which ventilates and cools the mines. 

2. To winnow ; to fan. 

3. To examine; to difeufs. ^T or 
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Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
r i<rht of that party fo far perempted ; but that the fame may 
be be^un again, and ventilated de novo. _ Aylijfe. 

Ve ntilation, n. j. [ ventilatio , Lat. fiom ventilate.] 

The acl of fanning; the ftate of being fanqed. 

’ The foul, worn with too frequent culture, muft lie fallow, 
fill it has recruited its exhaufted falts, and again enriched it- 
felf by the ventilations of the air. Addijon. 

2 Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary Doctor Mafon, whom he let lie in a pal¬ 
let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into bitter eruptions. Witton's Buckingham. 


0. Refrigeration. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and tranipira- 
tion by Suitable and ecphradtic purges. Ra>ycy. 

VentilaTor. n.f. [from ventilate.] An inftrument contrived 
by Dr. Hale to fupply clofe places with frefh air. 

VeGtricle. n.f [ventricule, Fr. ventriculus , Latin.] 

1. The ftoinach. 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my ventricle digefts what is in it. Hale. 

2. Any fmall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 

the heart. 

Know’ll thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go ? Donne. 

The heart being a mufcular part, the Tides are compoied 
of two orders of fibres running fpirally from bafe to top, 
contrarily one to the other; and fo being drawn or con- 
trafted, conftringe the ventricles , and ftrongly force out the 

blood. ^ Ray. 

The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
through the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle 
of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
through the whole arterial fyftem. Arbuthnot. 

Ventr/loquist. n.f [venlriloque, Fr. venter and loquor •, Lat.] 
One who fpeaks in fuch a manner as that the found feems 
to iffue from his belly. 

VE'NTURE. n. f [avanture) Fr.] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking ol chance and danger. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebel’s fight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which ftiould be thine or his. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there¬ 
upon to live fo as if abfolutely there were none ; but when 
he dies to find himfelf confuted in the flames, this muft be 
the height of woe and difappointment, and a bitter conviction 
of an irrational venture) and abfurd choice. South. 

I, in this venture) double gains purfue. 

And laid out all my flock to purchafe you. Dryden. 

When infinite happinefs is put in one fcale, againft infinite 
mifery in the other; if the worll that comes to the pious 
man, if he miftakes, be the beft that the wicked can attain 
to, if he be in the right, who can, without madnefs, run 
the venture .? Locke . 

2. Chance; hap. 

The king refolved with all fpced to affail the rebels, "and 
yet with that providence and furety, as flhould leave little to 
venture or fortune. ,; Bacon. 

3. The thing put to hazard ; a flake. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted, 

Nor to one place. Shake,p. Mer. of Venice. 

On fuch a full fea are we now a-float: 

And we muft take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. - Shakefp. Julius Gafar. ' 

Thrice happy you, that look as from the fhore, 

And have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 

4. At a X enturh. At hazard ; without much confideration ; 
without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

.You have made but an eftimate of thofe lands at a venture) 
fo as it Ihould be hard to build any, certainty of charge 
upon it. ; - 't : ; Spcnjcr. 

A bargain at a venture made. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudihras. 

A'.Covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter,’ who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 
fliould begranted at a venture. L'EJlrange. 

Here was no tampering away at a venture , without fear 
orw «* L'EJlrange. 

If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
enemy’s army draws a bow at a venture) yet the fure, un¬ 
erring directions of providence {hall carry it in a direCl courfe 
to his heart. South. 

to Venture, v.n, [fromthe noun.] 
h To dare. 

A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 
centered at firjt to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
cluhon lofe both the fuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 

Grigen mentioning their being caft out of Jerafalem, ven¬ 
tures to affure them that they would never be re-eftablilhed, 
hnce they had committed that horrid crime againft the iaviour 
0 1 ^ world. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 
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2. To run a hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man left mad than thefe, 

Who freights a {hip to venture on the Teas, 

With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy’d, I can fcarce believe I am at liberty ; 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out, though file fee it open. Dryden. 

S’ To VVnture at. ) To engage in; or make attempts 

To VeGture on or upon. 5 without any fecurity of fuccefs, 
upon mere hope. 

That flander is found a truth now ; and held for certain, 
/ The king will venture at it. Shakejpeare. 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con- 
jeClural to venture upon , if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and fcarcity, by fome 
figns in the beginning of the year. Bacon. 

I never yet the tragic ftrain effac ’d, 

Deterr’d by that inimitable maid : 

And when I venture at the comic ftile. 

Thy icornful lady feems to mock my toil. TValler. 

Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms as 
aurietas and faxietas. Locke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, before he 
ventures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 

To Vi/nture. v. a. 

1. To expofe to hazard. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I {hot his fellow of the feif-fame flight; 

By vent'ring both, I oft found both. Shakefp. 

2. To put or fend on a venture. 

The fifti ventured for France, they pack in {launch hog- 
{heads, lb as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 

VeGturer. n. f. [from venture.] He who ventures. 

Ve'nturous. adj. [from venture.] Daring, bold, fearlefs; 
ready to run hazards. ‘ ; 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
mafter-piece of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 


great or wife man would. 


Bacon. 


He paus’d not, but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck’d, he tailed. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The vent'rous humour of our mariners colls this ifland 
many brave lives every year. Tejnple. 

Savage pirates feek through Teas unknown. 

The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pope. 

Venturously, adv. [from venturous.] Daringly; fearlefsly ; 
boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a fmqller number than thofe were within the fort ; ven- 
turoufly indeed ; but hafte was made to attack them before 
the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

VeGturousness. n.f. [from venturous.] Boldnefs ; wiliing- 
nefs to hazard. 

. tier coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her fight, and made her repent 
her vent'ronfnefs . Boyle on Colours. 

VeGus’ baftn. 

VeGus 'comb. I 

VeGus’ hair. > n. f. Plants. 

VeGus’ looking-gift’s. 

VeGus 'navel-wort. J 

VeraGity. n.f. [verax, Latin.] 

1. Moral truth ; honefty of report. 

2. Phyfical truth ; confiftency of. report with fa&. Left proper. 

When they fubmitted to the moft ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retratft their teftimony, there was no reafon 
to doubt the veracity of thofe fadls which they related. Addifon. 

Vera'cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obfervant of truth. 

Verb. n. f. [ verbe , Yvverbum , Lat.] A part of fpeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as action, paf- 
fion. And withal fome difpofition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Men ufually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakef. 

Ve'RBAL. adj. [verbal, Fr. verbalis , Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made {he no verbal queit ?- 

--Yes; once or twice fhe heav’d the. name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakejpeare. 

3. Confifting in mere words. 

If young African for fame,. 

His wafted country freed from Punick rage. 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft ; 

And loies, though but verbal , his reward. Milton. 

Being at firft out of the way to fcience, in the progrefs 
of their inquiries they muft lofe themfelves, and .the truth, 
in a verbal labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was fuch a denial or confeflion of him as would appear 
in preaching: but this is managed in words and verbal pro- 
feffion. ~ South. 

2 9 G 4. Ver- 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































4* Verbofe; full of words. Out of ufe. 

I am forry 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being fo verbal. Shakefp. 

5. Minutely exact in words. 

6. Literal ; having word anfweringto word. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. Pope. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf from all. Dryden. 

7. [ verbal , Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 

Verba lity. n. f [from verbal .] Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will feem to be charmed with words of 
holy fcripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verbality, 
who muft only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ve'rbally. adv. [from verbal.’] 

1. In words; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift here pro¬ 
hibited, was by words and oral expreflions verbally to 
deny it. South's Sermons. 

2. Word for word. 

’Tis almoft impoflible to tranflate verbally , and well, at 
the fame time. Dryden . 

VERBA TIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbathn to rehearfe the method of my pen. Shakefp. 

See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 
Paris. Hale. 

To Verberate. v. a. [verbero , Lat.] To beat; to ftrike. 

Verbera'tion. n. f. [ yerbcration, Fr. from verberate.] Blows; 
beating. 

Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercife, 
the eftedts of which are rednefs and inflammation ; all the 
effects of a loft prefs or verbcration. Arbuthnot. 

VERBO'SE. adj. [ verbofus , Lat.] Exuberant in words; pro¬ 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 

Let envy 

Ill-judging and verbofe , from Lethe’s lake. 

Draw tuns unmeafurable. Prior. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbofe in their way of 
fpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Aylijffe's Par ergon. 

Verbosity, n. f [ verbofitc , Fr. from verbofe .] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbofity 
Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shakefp. 

To give an hint more of the verbofties of this philofophy, 
a fhort view of a definition or two will be fufficient evi¬ 
dence. Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verbofity , and of a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking : he is the greateft talker of all an¬ 
tiquity. Broome. 

Ve rdant, n.f [ver distant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green. This 

word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could, find it only 
in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bufhy fhrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton. 

Ve'rderer. n.f [ verdier , Fr. viridarius , low Lat.] An of¬ 
ficer in the foreft. 

Ve'rdict. n.f. [yerum didlum, Latin.] 

1, The determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, ’tis all to nothing what the 
vcrdUi fhall be. Spenfer. 

2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment; opinion* 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongft the favourers of this caufe, are on 
any i'uch verdidt agreed. Hooker. 

Thefe were enormities condemned by the moft natural 
verdift of common humanity ; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

Ve'rdigrise. n.f The rulfc of brafs, which in time being' 
confirmed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin arugo ; in French vert de gris, or the hoary 
green. Peacham. 

Brafs turned into green, is called verdigrife: Bacon. 

Ve'rditure. n.f. 

Verditure ground with a weak gum arable water, is the 
fainteft and paleft green. Peacham. 

VERDURE, n.f [verdure, Fr.] Green; green colour. 

Its verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

Let twifted olive bind thole laurels faft, 

Whofe verdure muft for ever laft. Prior. 

Verdurous, adj. [from verdure.] Green; covered with 
green ; decked with green. 


Higher than their tops 
The verd’rous wall of paradife up-fprun» • 

Which to our general fire gave profpea fa’rge. Ml , 

1 here the lowing herds chew vcd'rms paft ure p,fi 

* *r*' 

VERGE, n.f. [verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 

1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, carried as an 

of authority. The mace of a dean. “ Cmblei * 

Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

The lilver verge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. « . 

2. Latin.] The brink; the edge; theutmoffbord„ ' 

Would the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow 
Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. ’ c i nl r , 

I fay, and will in battle prove, 

Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge. 

That ever was furvey’d by Englifh eye., Shakeft 

You are old, 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakefp. K. Lm. 

Serve they as a flow ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame watry cloud. 

Left it again diflolve and fhow’r the earth. Milton. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. 
Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it 
has a proper part afligned it in this poem. Addifon. 

Then let him chufe a damfel young and fair, ? 

To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir. 

To footh his care, and, free from noife and ftrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. P 0 p tt 

3. In law. * * 

V?rge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdidion of the lord fteward of the king’s houfhold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a ftick, or rod, whereby one is admitted te¬ 
nant, and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the 
lord of a manor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by 
the verge. Qowel. 

Fear not; whom we raife, 

We will make faft within a hallow’d verge. Shakefp. 

To Verge, v. n. [vergo, Lat.] To tend ; to bend downwards. 
They ferve indifferently for vowels in refped of the aper¬ 
ture, and for confonants in refped of the pene-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging either way, according to the re- 
fpedive occafions. Holder. 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that v are left. Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Man, 

Perhaps acts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 
t ouches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 

’Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Pope- 

Ve'rger. n.f. [from verge.] He that carries the mace before 
the dean. 

I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. Farquhar. 

Veri'dical. adj. [veridicus, Latin.] Telling truth. DiB. 
Verification, n. f [from verify. ] Confirmation by argu¬ 
ment or evidence. 

In verification -of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle- 

To VE'RIFY. v. n. [verifier, Fr.] To juftify againft charge of 
falfhood ; to confirm ; to prove true. 

What feemeth to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard of divine matter, 
muft confequently be verified in fundry other kinds ofiteach- 
ing, if the matter be the fame in all. Hooker. 

This is verified By a number of examples, that whatfoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty; ought to be reftored. Bacon , 
So fhalt thou beft fulfill, beft verify 
The prophets old, who fung thy endlefs reign. 

So fpake this oracle, then verify'd. 

When Jefus, fon of Mary; fecond Eve, . 

Saw Satan fall. Milton's Par. Lojt. 

Though you may miftake a year; 

Though your prognofticks run too faft, .. 

They muft be verify d at laft. 

Spain fliall have three kings ; which is now wonder u y 
verified', for befides the king of Portugal, there ^ ffifi 
two rivals for Spain. Swift's Merlin s Propoecy 

Ve'rily. adj. [from very.] 

1. In truth ; certainly. 

Verily ’tis better to be lowly born, 

'' Than' to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. ^^with 


2 


With great confidence. 

’ It wSs verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
disfavourers of that voyage, the 

ceeded. 


enterprise 


had fuc- 
Bacon. 

Bvr-pealing the facramental teft, we are verily perfuaded 
»he confequence will be an entire alteration of re igion 
us< Swift on the Sacramental Tejl. 

Verisimilar, adj. [verfimilE, Latin.] Probable; likely. 

Verisimilitude. ,n.J. [verfimihtudo, Latin.] Probability; 

VERiSiMiLiTY. \ likelihood; refemblance of truth. 

Touching the verfimiliiy or probable truth of this rela¬ 
tion, fevera! reafons feem to overthrow it. . < Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not fuch verities, at leaft 
fuch verifimdities of fortitude were placed. Brown's Vul. Er. 

Verfimilitude and opinion are an eaiy purchafe ; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. ] ike a point, it requires an 
acutenefs to its diffovery: while verfimilitude , like the ex¬ 
panded fuperficies, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and eafy field for loofe enquiry. Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the paffions, are exalted 
as hi°fi as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with 
proportion to verijmulity. Dryden's Effay on Dramatick Poetry. 

Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things 
out of nature and verfimility. Dryden. 

VERITABLE, adj. [veritable, Fr.] True ; agreeable to fact. 

Indeed ! is’t true ? 

_Moft veritable ; therefore look to’t well. Shakefp. 

The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infeefts in 
oak-apples, is I doubt too indiftiiffh, nor veritable from 
even t. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 


Verity, n.f. [veriie, Fr. veritas, Latin.] 

I Truth ; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputingfor the verity of religion 
eftabiilhed, let them believe God himfelf thus miraculoufly 
working for it. Hooker. 

I law their weapons drawn ; there was a noife ; 

That’s verity. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

The precipitancy of deputation, and the ftir and noife of 
paflions that ufually attend it, muft needs be prejudicial to 
verity ; its calm iniinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
buftle, than a whiftle among a croud of failors in a 
ftorm. Glanville. 

It is a propofition of eternal verity , that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. We may a$ well imagine that there 
may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 
vereignty. South. 

2 . A true aflertion ; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
it is, hath not diminilhed in me the power to protect an un¬ 
deniable verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore fliould any man think, but that reading itfelf 
is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafeth God, of 
bis gracious goodnel's, to inftil that celeftial verity, which 
being but fo received, is neverthelefs effectual to fave 
fouls. Hooker. 

If there come truth' from them. 

Why by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well ? 

Muft virtue be preferved by a lie ? 

Virtue and truth do ever beft agree ; 

By this it feems to be a verity, 

Since the effects fo good and virtuous be. 

3; Moral truth; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 
Verjuice, n.f. [verjus, French.] Acid liquor exprefied from 
crab-apples. It is vulgarly pronounced varges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love 
verjuice. L' Ejlrange. 

The barley-pudding comes in place: 

Then bids fall on ; himtelf, for faying charges, 

A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden. 

The native verjuice of the crab, deriv’d 
Through th’ infix’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 

tart and fweet. Philips. 

VERMiCE'LLI. n. f. [Italian.] A pafte rolled and broken in 
the form of worms. 

With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli. 

She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 

Vermi'cular. adj. [vermiculus, Latin.] Acting like a worm ; 
continued from one part to another of the fame body. 

By the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the groffer 
parts are derived downwards, while the finer are fqueez’d 
into the narrow orifices of the lacteal veffels. Cheyne. 

oV ermi'culate. v. a. [vermUule, Fr. vcrmiculatus, Lat.] 
Fo inlay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces of divers 

v colours - Bailey. 

ermjcul a'tion. n.f. [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
rnotionfrom one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
my guts by the motion of ve r miculation. Hale. 

E * m ,icule. n.f. [ vermiculus, vermis, Latin.l A little grub, 
Tyorm. 0 


Shakefp. 


Davies. 


I faw the ftiining oak-ball ichneumon ftrifeeits terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein : and hence are many ver- 
micules feen towards the ouffide of thefe apples. Derham, 

Vermi'culous. adj. [vermiculofus, Lat.] Full of grubs. 

Ve'kmiform. adj. [vermformc, Fr. vermis and for mo, Lat.] 
Having the (hape of a worm. 

Ve'rmifuge. n.f. [from vermis and fugo , Lat.] Any medi¬ 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 

Vi- rmil. \n.fi [vermeil, vermilion , Fr.] 

Vermi'lion. S j l 

1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury. 
This is the ufual, though not primitive fignification. 

The imperfect metals are fubje^t to ruft, except mer¬ 
cury, which is made into vet million by folution or cal¬ 
cination. Bacon. 

The faireft and moft principal red is Vermillion, called in 
Latin minium. It is a poifon, and found where great ftore of 
quickfilver is. Peachatn. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. , Spenfer. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befide, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure Vermillion had been dy’d. 

Whereof great virtues over all were read. Fairy Queen. 
Simple colours are ftrong and fenfible, though they are 
clear as Vermillion. Dryden',s Dufrefnoy. 

To Vermi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 

A fprightly red vmnilions all her face. 

And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Granville. 

VE'RMINE. * f [vermine, Fr. vermis , Latin.] Any noxious 
animal. Ufed commonly for fmall creatures. 

What is your ftudy ?- 

— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away vermin , fuch as weazcls and pole¬ 
cats. Bacon . 

An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time,, and eat the 
fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 

The ftars determine 

You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 

A weazle taken in a trap, was charg’d with mifdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin flood much upon her innocence. L'Ejlr . 

Great injuries thefe vermin , mice and rats, do in the 
field. Mortimer's Hujbandry . 

He that has fo little wit 

To nourifh vermin, may be bit. Swift. 

To VE / RMINATE. v. n. [from vermin ] To breed vermine. 

Vermina'tioN. n.f. [from verminate.] Generation of ver¬ 
mine. 

Red! difearding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the ve> jnination of ferpents and flefh. Derham. 

Ve'rminous. adj. [from vermine.] Tending to vermine; dif- 
pofed to breed vermine. 

A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftru&ion 
of the entrails,' ox verminous difpofition of the body. Haivey. 

VermFparous. adj. [vermis and pario, Lat.J Producing 
worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani¬ 
mals with oviparous. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

Verna cular. adj. [ vetnaculus, Latin.] N^ative ; of one’s 
own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in eonfumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes; which inftances do evidently bring a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

I he hiftories of all our former wars are tranfmitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro¬ 
nicles, that Edwand the third ever reconnoiter’d the enemy, 
though he often difeovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquifhed them. Addifon . 

Ve'rnal. adj. [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the fpring. 

With the year 

Seafons return ; but not to me returns. 

Or fight of vernal b\oom, or fummer’s rofe. Milton. 

Ve'rnant. n.f. [vernans, Lat.] Flourifhing as in the fprinP-* 

.. Elfe had tjie fpring 

Perpetual fmil’d on earth, with vernanl flow’rs. 

Equal in days and nights. Miltons Par. Lo/h 

Vern'ility. n.f [verna, Lat.] Servile carriage; the fub- 
miffive fawning behaviour of a Have. 

Ve'rrel. See Ferrule. 

Versabi lit\. ln.fi [ verfabilis , Lat.] Aptnefs to be turn’d 
Ve'rsableness. ) or wound any way. Did? 

Versal. adj. [A cant word for univerfal .] Total; whole/ 

Some for brevity. 

Have call the verjal world’s nativity. Hudibras 

VERSATILE, adj. [verfatilis, Lat.] 

I. That may be turned round. 


2. Changeable; 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us {landing in one place, hath a contrary 
afpe£t in another; as in thofe verfatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of fcarlet. Glanville . 

3. Eafily applied to a new talk. 

Ve'rsatileness. in.f [from verfatile .] The quality of be- 
Versati'lity. 5 ing verfatile. 

VERSE, n.f [vers, Fr. vetfus, Latin.] 

1. A line confifting of a certain fucceflion of founds, and num¬ 
ber of fyllables. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, verj'es of feigning love. Sbakefp. 

2 . [‘verfet , Fr.] A fedlion or paragraph of a book. 

Thus far the queftions proceed upon the conftrudlion of 
the firft earth; in the following verfes they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet . 

3. Poetry ; lays ; metrical language. 

Verfe embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne. 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 

More pow’rful verje fhall free, thee from the blaft. Dryden. 

Whilftftie did her various pow’r difpofe ; 

Virtue was taught in verfe , and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
You compofe 

In fplay-foot verfe, or hobbling profe. Prior. 

4. A piece of poetry. 

Let this verfe, my friend, be thine. Pope. 

1 o Verse, v.a, [from the noun.] To tell in verfe; to relate 
poetically. 

In the fliape of Corin fate all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and verfing love. Sbakefp. 

To be VeRsed. v. n. [v erf or, Lat.J To be {killed in] to be 
acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam ailign'ed unto every one a name con¬ 
cordant unto its nature. Brown's Vulvar Errours. 

This, vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Ve rseMAN. n. J. [verje and man.] A poet; a writer in 
verfe. 

The god of us verfemen , you know, child, the fun. Prior, 
VeRsicle. n.f [v erf cuius, Lat.] A little verfe. 

VERSIFICA' LION. n. J. [verification, Fr. from verfify.~\ The 
art or pradlice of making verfes.] 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to ar¬ 
rive at your verffication. 'Dryden. 

Some objedl to his verffication ; which is in poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are juft, though the colours fhould happen to be 
rough, the piece maybe of ineftimable value. Granville.-’ 
Versifica / tor. \n. f. [ verfficateur , Fr. verfificator , Lat. ] 
Ve / rsiFii r. 3 A verfifier ; a maker of verfes with or 
without the fpirit of poetry. 

Statius, the beft verfificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defign after him. Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we fhall find more fublime ideas, 
more elevated language, than in any of the heathen verifiers 
of Greece or Rome. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To VeRsify. v.n. [verfifier, Fr. verfificor, Latin.] To make 
verfes. 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 
begin to verfify. Sidney. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
in true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when, 
we may freely eat wheat bread among men. Afcham. 

I'll verfify in fpite, and do my beft, 

To make as much wafte paper as the reft, Dryden. 

To VeRsify. v.a. To relate in verfe. 

Unintermix’d with fidious fantafies. 

I’ll verfify the truth, not poetize. Daniel. 

VeRsion. n.f. [verfion, Fr. Verfio, Latin.] 

1. Change; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to be-made by khz verfion of 
air into water. • Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

2. Change of direction. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
their efteds ; that is, what kind of comet, foY magnitude, 
colour, verfion of the beams, produceth what kind of 
efteds. .... Bacon. 

3. Tranfiation. 

This exad propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
muft confefs, that I have not been able to-make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is elofe, no ver¬ 
fion can reach it in the fame compafs. • Dryden. 

4. The ad of tranfiating. 

Vert, n.f vert, Fr. •■•••• 

Vert, in the laws of the foreft, fignifies every thing that 
grows, .and bears a green leaf within the foreft, that may 
cover and hide a deer. Dowel. 


I find no mention in all the records of I re l an j f 
park or free warren, notwithftanding the great S’ f of a 
and vemfon. 6 of Vert 

Vertebral, adj. [from vertebra, Lat. 1 Reloj-^* ^ ailes - 
joints of the fpine. j Ke,cuin g to the 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplcnick arteries o ro 
vanoufiy contorted, but here and there dilated Z ^ onI ? 
the motion of the blood. » 5 °. ™ 0( krate 

VeRtebre. n.f [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Latin 1 * A Cnatlon ' 
the back. 5 1 A J°mt of 

The feveral vertebres are fo elegantly comDadrrI * 

VTJVi r; s Sn s f if they wcre but one 

1. Zenith ; the point over head. 

Thefe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 
And fiiining zodiack, where the planets err 
A thoufand figur’d conftellations roll. 5 r< 

2. A top of a hill. breech. 

Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies of vprr 
tables ; every vertex or eminence affording new kinds D 
VE RTICAL, adj. [vertical, Fr. from vfrtl ] ' 

1. Placed in the zenith. 

’Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head dired his forceful rays. jhomf 

2 . Placed in a diredion perpendicular to the horizon. ' ^ 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afeending or de¬ 
fending in vertical lines may be deduced. Chem ~ 

V zenith A,LITY * ^ from The ftate of being in the 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice’a year; making two 
diftmct fummers in the different points of the vertica- 

» 7 , rr Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vertically, adv. [from vertical.’] In the zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Afia, yet it 
vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafilia. Brown. 

Vert 1 ciR late. adj. [from verticil}'um, Latin.] 

Verticil!ate plants are fuch as have their flowers intermixt 
with fmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ftalk, as penny-royal, horehound, &c. Quincy, 
Verti'citYv -n. f [from vertex .] The power of turhihg; 
circumvolution; rotation. 

Thofe ftars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity 
is alfo common. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, withouta certificate 
from the days of old. Glanville. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver¬ 
ticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of whire- 
nefs in us, the more particles of light are refieded from a 
body, the whiter does the body appear. Lade. 

Vertiginous, adj. [vertiginofus, Latin.] 
i% Turning round ; rotatory. 

. This vertiginous motion gives day and night fucceflively 
over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. 

2. Giddy. 

I hefe extinguilh candles, make the workmen faint and 
vertiginous ; and, when very, great, fuffooates and kills 
them. Woodiuard. 

VERTVGO. n. f [Latin.] A giddinefs ; a fenfe of turning in 
• the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objedfts that are without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear of'fall¬ 
ing, and a dimnefs of fight. Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, vertigo's, 
tremblings. Arbuthnol. 

That old 1 vertigo in his head. 

Will never leave him till he’s dead. 1 Swift. 

VeRVine \ n -f' [?erveine, Fr. verbena, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one .leaf, whofe 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into th fee parts ; fo that at firft figbt it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Thefe are fucceeded by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers generally 
grow in fpikes, but not in whorles, round the ftalks. A'ldler. 
The night-fhade ftrows to work.him ill. 

Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 

That hindreth witches of their will. * 1 Drayton. 

Some featuring pot-herbs here and there he found, 
i ■ Which cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis’d with vervain, were his frugal fare. Dryden. 
VeRvain 7 vallow. n.f A plant. 

It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althaea; 'but ci - 

• fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. 

VeRve-les. n. j. [vervelie, Fr. ] Labels tied to a hawk. . AmJ. 
VE'RY. adj. [veray, or vraty .French; whence veray in an- 

• tient Englifh.J ' , 

i-t True; real. [•' 

Why do I pky him. 

That with his very -heart defpheth me. Sbakejpeate. 

In very deed, as the Lord iiveth. 1 Same xxv. 34 * 
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V E S 

O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 
Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 


Milton. 

Sbakefp. 
Shakefpeare. 
Sbakefp. 


^Thofe who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned into 
beafts Davies. 

Xhere, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns fliagg’d with horrid {hades. 

She may pafs on. 

To note the things emphatically, or eminently. 

’Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 

Efpecially agair.ft his very friend. 

Was not my love 
The verier wag o’th’ two ? 

We can contain ourfelves, 

Were he the veriejl antick in the world. 
j n a feeing age, the very knowledge of former times paffes 
but for ignorance in a better drefs. South. 

The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, are cloathed down to the very wrifts, and up to 
the very chin. Addifon's Guardian. 

4 Women are as rofes, whofe fair flower 

Beinp- once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. Sbakefp. 
The°cocks beat the partridge, which {he laid to heart: 
but finding thefe very cocks cutting one another, {he com¬ 
forted herfelf. L'Efirange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is 
the fpecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that 
vety time is alfo the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
Ve'ry. adv. In a great degree ; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, that his an- 
taponift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
niffiment, afked them, if they were fo much affe&ed by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? Addifon. 

To VESICATE, v.a. [vefica, Latin.] To blifter. 

Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex¬ 
ternal parts be veficcated, to make more powerful revulfion 
from within. IVijemans Surgery. 

I faw the cuticula veficated, and fiiining with a burning 
heat. Wifeman. 

VesicaRion. n.f [from veficatef Eliftering; reparation of 
the cuticle. 

I applied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the vejication with pledgets. * Wifeman's Surgery. 

VesiRatory. n.f. [vcjicatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter- 
ing medicine. 

Vehicle, n. f jveficula, Latin.] A fmall cuticle, filled or 
inflated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
vefcle , or little bladder. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air pipes and veficles in¬ 
terwoven with blood-veflels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
the fangiiincous mafs with nitro-aerial particles. Ray. 

VesFcular. adj. [from vcficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of fmall 
interftices. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of folid fila¬ 
ments, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 

VE'SPER. n.f. [Latin.] The evening ftar; the evening. 

Thefe figns are black Vefper's pageants. Sbakefp. 

Ve'spers n.f. [without the lingular, from vefperus, Latin.] 
The evening fervice of the Romifh church. 

Vespertine, adj. [vejpertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
in the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

VERSEL. n f. [vaffelle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 

For Banquo’s iffue have I fill’d my mind ; 

Put rancours in the vejfel of my peace, 

Only for them. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If you have two vejfel to fill, and you empty one to fill 
the other, there ftill remains one vejfel empty. Burnet. 

2. The containing parts of an animal body. 

Of thefe elements are conftituted the fmalleft fibres ; of 
thofe fibres the vejfels ; of thofe veffels the organs of the 
body. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on the water. 

'1 he foil's and nephews of Noah, who peopled the ifles, 
had vejfels to tranfport themfelves. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

The vejjel is reprefented as {branded. The figure before 
it feems to lift it off the {hallows. Addifon on Medals. 

From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride. 

Let thy ftrong hand this little vejjel guide ; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 

Impetuous of this life, let thy command 

Diredl my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. Prior. 

Now fecure the painted vejfel glides ; 

1 he lun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. 

4. Any capacity ; any thing containing. 

I have my fill 

T knowled § e > what this vejfel can contain. Milton. 

lo \ eSsel. v.a. [from the noun.] To put into a veffel; to barrel. 


Milton . 


VET 

Take earth, and veffel it; and in that let the feed: Bacon . 
VeSsets. n.f. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf¬ 
folk. 4 Bailey. 

VeSsicnon. n.f [among horfemen ] A windgall, or foft 
fwelling on the inlide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Dill. 
VEST', n.f [vefiris, Lat.] An outer garment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vefi of purple flow’d.. Milton s Par. Lojh 

When the queen in royal habit’s dreft. 

Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial vefi. Smith, 

To Vest. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs ; to deck; to enrobe. 

The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie. 

With ether vefied, and a purple fky. 

Light ! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 

Without whofe vefiing beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. 

2 . To drefs in a long garment. 

Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna fpoke. 

Before the altar and the vefied prieft. 

3. To make pofleffor of; to inveft with. 4 

To fettle men’s consciences, ’tis neceffary that they know 
the perfon, who by right is vejled with power over them. Locke . 
Had I been vefied with the monarch’s pow’r. 

Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. Prior. 

4. To place in poffeffion. 

The militia their commiflioners pofitively required to be 
entirely vefied in the parliament; Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion was vefied in him, for die good and 
behoof of qthers; Locke. 

Ve / stal. n. f. [vefialis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated ta 
Vefia ; a pure virgin. 

Women are not 

In their beft fortunes ftrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d vcfial. Shakefpeare ; 

How happy is the blamelefs vefial's lot ? 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 

Wstal. adj. [vefialis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity. 

Her vefial livery is but fick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it. Shakefpeare ; 

Vestibule, n. f. [vefiibulum, Lat.] The porch or firft en¬ 
trance of a houfe. 

Vestige, n. f. [ vcfiigium , Lat.] Footftep ; mark left be¬ 
hind in palling. 

The truth paffes fo {lightly through men’s imaginations^ 
that they muft ufe great fubtilty to track its vefiiges. Harvey . 
Vestment, n.f [vefiimentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 
drefs. 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
God, fhould make the leaft things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than that their over-fcrupulous diflike of fo 
mean a thing as a vefiment , fhould from the very fervice of 
God withdraw their hearts and affedlions. Hooker. 

Heaven then would feem thy image, and refledl 
Thofe fable vefiments , and that bright afpecl. Waller . 

The fculptors could not give vefiments fuitable to the qua¬ 
lity of the perfons reprefented. Dryden „ 

Ve / stry. n. f. [vejllaire, Fr. vcfiiarium , Latin.] 

1. A room appendant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, and confecrated things are repofited. 

Bold Amvcus, from the robb’d vcjlry brings 
The chalices of heav’n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden. 

2 . A parochial affembly commonly convened in the veftry. 

The common-council are chofen every year, fo many for 
every parilh, by the vefiry, and common convention of the 
people of that pariflh. Clarendon. 

Go with me where paltry conftables will not fummon us 
to vejlries. Blount to Pope i 

Venture, n.f. [vefiure, old Fr. vefiura, Italian. J 

1. Garment; robe. 

Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to fhow ; 

Fler envious vefiure greedy light repelling. Fairfax , 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caefar’s vefiure wounded ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 
Should from her vefiure chance to fteal a kifs. Sbakefp • 

Here ruddy brafs, and gold refuRent blaz’d ; 

There polifti’d chefts embroider’d vefiiires grac’d. Pope. 

2 . Drefs ; habit; external form. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

But this muddy vejlure of decay 

Doth grofly elofe us in, we cannot hear it. Sbakefp. 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a vefiure of 
plants, would refemble mountains and vallies. Bentley. 

V etch. n. f [vicia, Lat.] A plant with a papilionaceous flower ; 
from the empalement aril'es the pointal, which becomes a 
pod full of roundilh or angular feeds : to which muft be ad¬ 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on a middle rib, ending 
in a tendril. 
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U G L 

Where vetches , pulfe, and tares have flood, 

And Halles of lupines grew. Dry den. 

An ervum is a fort of vetch , or fmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Ve / tchy. n.f [from vetch.'] Made of vetches j abounding in 
vetches ; conlilling of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 

If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 

There may’ft thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 

’Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 

Ve'teran. n. f. [ veteranus , Latin.] An old foldier ; a man 
long pradlifed in any thing. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Addifon. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldefl, 
the beft experienced, the moft wary, and the longefl- 
pradlifed veterans they had amongft them. Hooker. 

If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans , which had been 
inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon. 

Enfigns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines. 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

VeReran. adj. Long pradtiled in war ; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 

T. he Britifh youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 

”1 hy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran (kill. Thomfon . 

Veterinarian, n.f. [veterinarius, Lat.] One (killed in the 
difeafes of cattle 

I hat a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com¬ 
mon farriers, but alfo receiv’d by good veterinarians , and 
fome who have laudably difeourfed upon horfes. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. [vexfo, Latin.] 

1. To plague j to torment; to harrafs. 

Do you think 

The king will fuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Sbak. 
When file prefled him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. Judges xvi. 16. 

Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conflrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden . 

You are the caufe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart; 

I love, and I defpair. Prior. 

2. Todifturb; to difquiet. 

Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now. 

As mad as the vext fea ; Tinging aloud. Shakefp . 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars. 

White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. Pope. 

3. To trouble with flight provocations. 

Vexa'tion. n.f [from vex.] 

1. The acl of troubling. 

O that hufband. 

My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The ftate of being troubled ; uneafinefs ; forrow. 

Vexation almoft Hops my breath, 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shakefp. 
Paffions too violent, inftead of heightening our pleafures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 

3. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 

Your children were vexation to your youth ; 

But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. 

4. An acl of harraffing by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome reafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5. A flight teazing trouble. 

Vexa'tious. adj. [from vexation.] 

1. Afflictive ; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againft the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind. 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; T 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways ; > 

Nor ftiut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Prior. J 

2 . Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft adlions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without 
the authority of another. Digby. 

3. Teazing ; flightly troublefome. 

Vexa'tiously. adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely; un- 
eafily. 

Vexa / tiousness. n.f [from vexatious.] Troublefomenefs; un¬ 
eafinefs. 

Vexer. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

LKglily. adv. [from ugly.] Filthily ; with deformity ; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 

TFgliness. n.f. [from ugly.] 

1. Deformity; contrariety to beauty. 


V I B 

All that elfe feem’d fair and frefh in fio-fit 
Was turned now to dreadful uglinefs. 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of 1 Spe ^ er ‘ 
uglinefs. 0 1 01d age and 

2. Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral depravity Dryden ' 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous anH 
five to any one, who does’ not, for the fake of ,1, r • en ’ 
pardon the uglinefs of its circumflances ~ i, tfeJr > 

’* * ’■ '■ South. 



Shakefp. 


ce 
like 

Gothic ogm is to fear.] Deformed ; ofeYeYYfV' 1 
contrary to beautiful. 0 the %ta; 

If Caffio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

l'hat makes me ugly. . 

O, I have pafs’d a miferable night, :a “ e fpcare. 

So full of ugly fights, of ghaftly dreams. 

Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 
I hou toldft me of? What grim afpedts ar6 thefe 
1 hefe ^-/y-headed monfters? 5 j,.. 

V/al. n.f [(p^l] A fmall bottle. * 

Edward’s feven fons 

Were as fev’n vials of his facred blood. 

You Gods ! look down, 

And from your (acred vials pour your °Tace 
Upon my daughter’s head. 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 

And this diffilled liquor drink thou off. Shake ft 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong 
mg to fome of the antient Romans inclofed in a M 
vial. JVifkT 

I placed a thin vial, well flopped up, within the fmbk&jf 


'on. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


the vapour, but nothing followed. 


Chemical waters, that are each ttanfparent, when fepamte' 
fciment into a thick tioubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 

'T' Ul \l / _ . . Addifon , 

1 o Vi'al. v. a. To inclofe in a vial. 

This file with precious viatd liquors heals; 

For which the fhepherds at the feflivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. ‘Milton. 

Wand. n. f. [viande, Fr. vivanda , Ital.] Food; meat drdTed. 

The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unaclive, 

Still cupboarding the viand. Shakefp. 

No matter, fince 

They’ve left their viands behind, for we have ftomachs. 
Wilt pleafe you tafle of what is here ? Shakefp. 

Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafle no knowledge works, at leafl of evil. Milton. 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafle, perfons 
in health, and in no neceffity of ufing fuch viands , had better 
to abftain. Ray. 

The tables in fair order fpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the tafle, 

Of choicefl fort and favour; rich repafl! Pope. 

VIA'TICUM. n.f [Latin.] 

1. Provilion for a journey. 

2. The lafl rites ufed to prepare the paffing foul for its depar¬ 
ture. 

To ViRrate. v. a. [ vibro , Latin.] 

1. To brandifh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif¬ 
ferently affedt the lips, and imprefs a fvvift tremulous mo¬ 
tion, which breath palling fmooth doth not. Holder. 

To Wbrate. v. n. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compreffed by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine ? And is not this emiflion 
performed by the vibrating motions of their parts .? Hewton. 

2 . To quiver. 

The whifper, that to greatnefs ftill too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovereign’s ear. Pope. 

Vibration, n.f. [from vibro, Latin.] The adl ot moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
adl of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the fallies and vibrations 
of an harmlefs a<Slivity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom o 
the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina .? Which vibra¬ 
tions being propagated along the foil'd fibres of the optu 
nerves into the brain, caule the fenfe of feeing. Rfew.on. 

Mild vibrations footh the parted foul, 

NeW to the dawning of celeilial day. Tkomjoi. 

WCAR. 



Shakefp. 




V I C 

^Thtfncmnbei^of an appropruted or impropriated benefice, 

1 ‘ Procure the vicar 

To flay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one, 

To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Yours is the prize ; 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 
A landed youth, whom his mother would never fuffer to 
look into a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
• n(r t he clergy decried, what a contempt mufl he entertain, 
not only forhis vicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
One who performs the fun&ions of another ; a fubftitute. 

2 An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar- general may do the fame. Aylijfe. 
V/carage. n.f. [from vicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
and having never del'erted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
Vicarious, adj. [yicarius, Latin.] Deputed; delegated; adl- 
j n cr in the place of another. 

The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againft the vicarious power of God in his foul. Norris. 

VYcarship. n.f [from vicar. ] The office of a vicar. 
yiCE. n.f. [vitium , Latin.] 

1. The courfe of adtion oppofite to virtue; depravity of man¬ 
ners ; inordinate life. 

No fpirit more grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. _ _ Milton, 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2. A fault ; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
fault, not for a fingle enormity. 

No vice, lb fimple, but affumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shakefp. 

Yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 

Adore fuffer by him that fhall fucceed. Shakefp. 

Ungovem’d appetite, a brutifh vice. Milton. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft: the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3. The fool, or punchincllo of old fhows. 

I’ll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice , 

Your need to fuftain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Sbakefpearc. 

His face made of bral's, like a vice in a game. Tujfer. 

4. [Vijs, Dutch.] A kind of fmall iron prefs with ferews, ufed by 
workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the vice ; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. and Pope . 

5. Gripe; grafp. 

If I but fill him once ; if he come but within my 
vice. Shakefpeare. 

6 . [Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in compofition for one, qui vieem. gerit, 
who performs, in his (lead, the office of a luperiour, or who has 
the fecond rank in command : as a viceroy; vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 

With all confidence he fwears. 

As he had feen’t, or been an inflrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddeniy. Shakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

VFCEADMIRAL, n.f [vice and admiral.] 

1. The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremofl of the fleet was the admiral : the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
gallies, ftruck. fail diredlly. * Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 

VFceadmiralt y. n.f [from vice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

1 he tz/Y’-admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
vicea'gent. n. f [vice and agent.] One who acls in the 
place of another. 

A vaftal Satan hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 
the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 

' 1 ced. adj. [from viced.] Vitious ; corrupt. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
W'ill o’er fome high -vic’d city hang his poifon 

VT, J n ^ the flck air ’ Shakefp. 

WLEGE / RENT. n.f. [vieem gcrens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 
one who is intruded with the power of the luperiour, by 
whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God’s 
'vicegerent. . Bacon. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unfhaken 
duty to his vicegerent ; in hearty obedience to his church. Sprat. 
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Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times ; 

Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age. 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Thus punifh. Dryden. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king; 

In all affairs thou foie direblor. . Swift. 

Vicegerent, adj. [ vicegerent , Lat.] Having a delegated 
power ; ailing by fubflitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 

Vicegerent fon ! To thee I have transferred 

All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell. Milton , 

VicegeRency. n. f. [from vicegernt .] The office of a vice¬ 
gerent ; lieutenancy; deputed power: 

& The authority of confcience Hands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South. 

VicechaRcellor. n.f [vicecancellqrius, Latin.] T he fecond 

• magiftrate of the univerfities. 

ViRen ary. adj. [vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 

VFCEROY. n.f. [viceroi, French.] He who governs in place 
of the king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d. 

Detract fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefp. 

A^Iendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go¬ 
vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 

• is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Swift. 

VFceroyalty. n.f. [from viceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 

Thefe parts furnifh out vice-royalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Addifon. 

Vi'cety. n.f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original : a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps, point de vice ; whence the 
barbarous word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exadtnels. 
A word not ufed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pern, 

Grafted upon Stub his ftem ; 

With the peakifh nicety. 

And old Sherewood’s vicety. B. Joknfon ; 

VicFnity. n.f. [vicinus, Latin.] 

1. Nearnefs ; State of being near. 

The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be¬ 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceffantly invades 
the other. Hale. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift; 

2. Neighbourhood. 

He fhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity » Rogers. 

Gravity alone mufl have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 

Vi'cinage. n.f. [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood; places adjoin- 

" m o- 

V-;-. j. a{ yj t [vicinus, Lat.] Near; neighbouring. 

Opening other vicine paffages might obliterate any track ; 
as the making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glanville. 

VFcious. adj [from w.] See Vitious. Devoted to vice; 
not addi£teT to virtue. 

He heard this heavy curfe. 

Servants of fervants on his vicious race. Milton. 

VicFssitude. [viciffitudo, Latin.] 

1. Regular change; return of the fame things in the fame 
fucceffion. 

It makes through heav’n 

Grateful viciffitude , like day and night. Milton . 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be refle&ed or 
re fra died for many viciffitudes. Neivton. 

This fucceffion of things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the viciffitude of feafons, and is as conflant as is the caufe of 
that viciffitude , the fun’s declination. Woodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the courfe of the war, did the viciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune affedt us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atterb. 

Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden fings ; 

Nor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around; 

Revolves the fad viciffitude of things. Giffard. 

Vi'co'ntiels. In law vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 
triable in the county court, before the fheriff. Bailee, 

\ Fctim. n.f. [ vidlima , Latin.] 

1. A facrifice ; fomething flain for a facrifice. 

All that were authors of fo black a deed; 

Be facrific’d as viSlims to his ghoft. Denham. 

And on the viSlim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after war. 

The vidfim ox, and fnowy fheep prepare. Addifon. 

2 - Some- 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































VIE. 

2 . Something deftroyed. 

Behold where age's wretched victim lies ; 

• ^ See ^ is heac5 trembling, and his half-clos’d eyes. Prior. 

I CTOR. 7 i. f. [viPior, Lat.] Conqueror 3 vanquither 3 he 
that gains the advantage in any conteft. ViPior is feldorn 
ufld v> ith a genitive, and never but with regard to Tome {ingle 
adion or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was viPtor of 
Darius, though we fay he was viPiorzt. Arbela 3 but we never 
fay he was viPior of Perfia. 

' I his ffrange race more ftrangc conceits did yield ; 

W ho viPior feem’d, was to his ruin brought 3 

Who feem’d o’erthrovvn, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 

^ oome time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 

Both tugging to be vigors, bread; to breaft, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shakeft. 

-1, .-1_ r . • 1 ^ .. Jk 


Although the viPior, we fubmitto Cadar. 


Shakefp. 


Say where and when 

Their fight 3 what ftroke {Hall bruife the viPior' s heel. Milt. 

Our Hebrew fongs and harps in Babylon, 

T hat pleas d fo well our viPlors ear, declare 
1 hat rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquith’d re-afiiime. 

And now the viPiors fall. Denham. 

In love the viPiors from the vanquifh’d fly 3 
They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. Waller. 

I ortune s unjuft 3 {he ruins oft the brave. 

And him who {hould be viPior , makes the flave. Drydcn. 

Lofe not a thought on me, I’m out of danger 5 
Heaven will not leave me in the viPior's hand. Addifon. 

Victorious, adj. [ viPiorieux ., Fr.] 

1. Conquering 3 having obtained conqueft 3 fuperiour in conteft. 

Victory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquiflied, 
than by the valour of the viPtorious . Hayward. 

■ Bhe great fon return’d viPtorious with his faints. Milton. 

1 hat happy fun, faid he, will rife again, 

Who twice viPtorious did our navy fee : 

And I alone muft view him rife in vain. 

Without one ray of all his ftar for me. D.ryden. 

2. Producing conqueft. 

Sudden thefe honours {hall be {hatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this viPtorious day. Pope. 

3. Betokening conqueft. 

Now are our brows bound with viPtorious wreaths ; 

Out bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. 

Victoriously, ad a. [Isom viPtorious.] With conqueft 3 fuc- 
cefsfully 3 triumphantly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, viPforioifly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

Victo'riousness. n.f [from viPtorious.] The ftate or quality 

of being victorious. 

Victory, n.f. [ vicloria , Lat.] Conqueft 5 fuccefs in con¬ 
teft 3 triumph. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your viPtory, 

'That pages bluftrd at him. Shakefp. 

Then to the heav’11 of heav’ns he {hall afcend 
With viPtory , triumphing o’er his foes. Milton. 

Obedience is a complicated aCt of virtue, and many graces 
are exercifed in one aCt of obedience. It is an aCt of humi¬ 
lity, of mortification and felf-denial, of charity to God, of 
care of the publick, of order and charity to ourfelves. It is a great 
inftance of a viPiory over the moft refractory paffions. Taylor. 

Vi'ctress. n.f [from viPior.] A female that conquers. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed 3 
And (lie {hall be foie viPl'refs 3 Caefar’s Caefar. Shakefp. 

Vi'ctual. \ n. J. [viPiuailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 

Wctuals. J of food 3 ftores for the fupport of life 3 meat 3 
fuftenance. 

He landed in thefe iflands, to furniflh himfelf with viPtuals 
and frefh water. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

You had mufty viPtuals , and he hath holp to eat it; he 
hath an excellent ftomach. Shakefp. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 
viPtual. Knolles. 

They, unprovided of tackling and vipiual , are forced to 
fea by a ftorm. K. Charles. 

To Victual, v. a. [from the noun.] To ftore with provi¬ 
fion for food. 

Talbot, farewel 3 

I muft go viPtual Orleans forthwith. Shakef. 

Victualler, n.f [from viPtuals.] One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againft the haven, to impeach 
fupply of victuals 3 yet the Englifh viPiuallers furceafed not 
to bring all things neceflfary. Hayward. 

Their conqueft half is to the viPiualler due. King. 

VIDE LICET, adv. [Latin.] To wit 3 that is. This word is 
generally written viz. 

Vidu / ity. n. J. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 

To Vie. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncertain.] 

j. To fhow, or praCtice in competition. 

They vie power and expence with thofe that are too 
high. VEJlrange. 


V I E 

• verlonV" haPP1 " efS * * th ° Ufand ** <Weet «. 

2. In this paflage the meaning feems to be, to a ,M 

mulate. ’ add 5 t0 accu- 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft. 

That in a twink Ihe won me to her love. o.„, , 

To Vm. -v. n. To conteft; to contend; to drive for¥' 
perionty. VL ror iu- 

In a trading nation, the younger Ions may be ular.J • 

fuch a,way of life, as may enable them to vie with the h ft 
of their family. 1 , 

The wool, when {haded with Ancona’s dye Jdd ‘J on ' 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie. ’ 

Now voices over voices rife 3 
While each to be,the loudeft vies. 

ToVIEW. v. a. [veu, hr. from veoir, or voir A 

1. 1 o furvey 3 to look on by way of examination 

Go, and view the country. 

Th’ almighty father bent down his eye, 

His own works and their works at once to view. 

Vieiv not^this fpire, by meafures giv’11, 

To buildings rais’d by common hands. p ■ 

Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome • 

No lingle parts unequally furprize 3 J 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. 

2. To fee 3 to perceive by the eye. 

With eyes aghaft 
View'd firft their lamentable lot. 

No more I hear, no more I view , 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

VIEW. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. ProfpeCt. 


Addifn, 
Swift . 

Jof vii. 2. 
Milton. 


Pole. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Pope. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
clear view into 
Locke. 


Pope. 


ProfpeCt. 

You {hould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view 3 yea, haply, near 
The refidence: of Pofthumus. ‘ Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Vait and indefinite views, which drown all apprehenfions of 
the utteimoft objeCts, are condemned by good authors. JVotton. 
The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. Dryden. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You’ll with your hill, or Ihelter’d hill again. 

2. Sight 3 power of beholding. 

Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. 

I go, to take for ever from your view , 

Both the lov’d objeCt, and the hated too. 

Thefe things duly weigh’d, will give us a 
the ftate of human liberty. 

InftruCt me other joys to prize. 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes 3 
Full in my view let all the bright abode. 

And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 

3. ACt of feeing. 

Th’ unexpected found 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound 3 
Rouz d with the noife,' he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ iilufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm 3 but ftraight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denham1 
ObjeCts near our view are thought greater than thofe of 
a larger fize, that are more remote. " Locke. 

4. Sight 5 eye. 

She was not much ftruck with thofe objeCts that now pre- 
fented themfelves to her view. Female Quixote. 

5. Survey 3 examination by the eye. 

.Time never will renew, 1 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue, [ 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 3 

6. Intellectual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out the in¬ 
termediate ideas, and taking a view of the connexion of 
them, it has proceeded rationally. Locke. 

7. Space that may be taken in by the eye 3 reach of fight. 

The fame through all the neighb’ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 

8. Appearance j {how. 

In that accomplifh’d mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find 3 
Which, by the lplendour of her view , 

Dazzl’d before we never knew. Waller. 

9. Bifplay 3 exhibition to the fight or mind. 

To give a right view of this miftaken part of liberty, 
would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined 
by wife confiderations than a wife man ? Locke. 

jo ProfpeCt of intereft. 

No man fets himfelf about any thing, but upon fome view 
or other, which ferves him for a reafon. Locke. 

11. Intention 3 defign. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what lie 
fees to the ftate of things at home 3 with that view he make* 
all his reflections. Atterbury. 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his ex^e 1- 
tion againft the Parthians, he palled through Egypt* Arbutbnot. 
0 V/evvless. 
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not difcerniblc by 


Shakefp. 


VYsWlEss. adj. [ from view. ] Unfeen; 

the To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds, 

A nd blown with reftlels violence about 
The pendant world 

Each ftair myfterioufly was meant, nor itooci 
There always, but drawn up to heav’n ^ 

! ‘tl\h through the valves the vifionary fair 

Reoals’d, and viewlefs mix’d with common air. rope. 

Light-bounding from the earth, at once they rife 3 

Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the fkies. ope. 

ir ' 3 m action n. f. [yegefimus, Latin.] The ad of putting 
VlGESlMA HOW. - L &J jRailev 

to death every twentieth man. oauej. 


\/ /pit n. /. I vigiha, Latin.] . r n. 

v 1 ’ • • erformed in the cuftomary hours of reft. 


t Watch 3 devotions p 

So they in heaven their odes and vigils tun d. 

I where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep, 


Milton. 


Shrines 
And pitying faints, 


whole ftatues learn to weep. Pope . 


Shakefp. 

, which 
debrated 
Stlllingjleet . 

Dryden. 


Waller. 


n A faft kept before a holiday. 

He that out-iives this day, and fees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fav to-morrow is St. Crifpian. 

~ Service ufed on the n ght before a holiday. 

•*’ No altar is to be coniecrated without reliques, wmch 
placed before the church door, the vigils are to be celebrated 

that night before them. 

The rivals call my mufe another way, 

To ling their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 
a. Watch -^forbearance of deep. 

Though Venus and her Ion ftiou’d fpare 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep. 

And for another’s joy fufpend her fleep. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thofe cutting paffions which attend them. Addifon. 

VFgilance. ? r r w v / ance Fr. vigilantia , Lat.] 
VFgieancy S j 

1. Forbearance of fleep. 

Ulyfies yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the ftrong paft 
fion for his country {hould have given him vigilance. Broome. 

2 . Watchfulness 3 circumfpecftion 3 incefiant care. 

Shall Henry’s conqueft, Bedford’s vigilance , 

Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die ? Shakefp . 

No poll is free, no place. 

That guard and moft unufual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable oc- 
cafions under the duke, faving his continual vigilancy , and vo¬ 
luntary hazard of his perfon. Wotton. 

Of thefe the vigilance 

I dread 3 and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mift 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfeure. Milton. 

W c are enabled to lubdue all other creatures 3 and ufe 
for our behoof the ftrength of the ox, the fagacity and vigi¬ 
lancy of the dog. Ray. 

3 Guard 3 watch. 

I11 at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Milton. 

VTGILANT. adj. [yigilans, Latin.] Watchful 3 circumfpedt 3 
diligent 3 attentive. 

They have many prayers, but every of them very fhort, 
as if they were darts thrown out with a kind or fudden 
quicknefs 5 left that vigilant and ereeft attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceffiiry, {hould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. • Hooker. 

Take your places, and be vigilant : 

If any noife or foldier you perceive, 

Let us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 


V I L 

That prince whofe caufe you efpoufe fo vigoroufy^ is tne 
principal in the war, and you but a fecond. Swift. 

VFgorousness. n. f [from vigour.] Force ; ftrength. 

He hath given excellent fuftcrance and vigoroufnefs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage, heroical forti¬ 
tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VFGOUR n. f. [vigor, Lat.] 

1. Force 3 ftrength. 

Sometimes vyent and fometimes ran, 

With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. 

Shame to be overcome, 

Wou’d utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. 

Pernicious fire wither’d all their ftrength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. 

The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. 

No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain : 

Witnefs thefe heaps of {laughter. 

Mental force 3 intellectual ability. 

Energy 3 efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. 

How does Cartefius all his finews {train. 

The earth’s attractive vigour to explain ? 

VILE. adj. [ vii , Fr. vilis , Lat.] Bafe} mean 
fordid 3 defpicable. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we moft en¬ 
deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight io vile and defpicable 


2 . 

3 * 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 

Milton. 

Blackmore. 
worthlefs 3 


Hooker. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 

Abbot. 


as men’s difdainful fpeech would make it. 

I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death. 

Rather than I would be fo vile efteem’d. 

He to-day that ftieds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother 3 be he ne’er fo vile , 

This day {hall gentle his condition. 

The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. 

That iinful creature man elected is. 

And in our place the heaveas pofiefs he muft 3 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duft. Fairfax. 

A fpontaneous production is againft matter of faCt 3 a thing 
without example notonly in man, but the vilejl of weeds. Bentl. 
2. Morally impure 3 wicked. 

Reftor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 

V Fled. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abufive 3 fcurrilous ; 
defamatory. 

He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed vii'd 
fpeeches againft king Edward. Hayivard. 

VLlely. adv. [from vile.] Bafely 3 meanly 3 fhamefully. 

The Vollcians 'vilely yielded the town. Shakefp. 

How can I 

Forget my HeCtor, treated with difhonour. 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, and vilely dragg’d, 

A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy. 

VFleness. n.f [from vile. ] 

1. Bafenefs 5 meannefs 3 defpicablenefsL 
His vilenefs us {ball never awe : 

But here our fports {hall be: 

Such as the golden world firft faw, 

Moft innocent and free. Drayton. 

RefleCt on the eflential vilenefs of matter, and its impo¬ 
tence to conferve its own being. Creech. 

Confidering the vilenefs of the clay, I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durft ever venture to alk the potter, 
what doft thou make ? Swift. 

Moral or intellectual bafenefs. 

Then, vilenefs of mankind ! 

Could one, alas! repeat me good or great, 

Walh my pale body, or bewail my fate ? Pi lor. 


A. Philips. 


2 . 


rhetreafurer, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, had notice ToVFlify. v. a. [from vile.] To debafe 3 to defame 3 to 


of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king 
to fend a mefiage to the mailer of the rolls. Clarend. 

Vigilantly, adv. [ from vigilant. ] Watchfully 3 atten¬ 
tively ; circumfpeCtly. 

Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantly obferved 
every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
alarm. Hayivard. 

Vi / go ous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible 3 not weaken¬ 
ed 3 full of ftrength and life. 

Fam’d for his valour young 3 

At fea fuccefsful, vigorous and ftrong ! Waller. 

Their appetite is not dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always frefh and vigorous. Atterbwy. 

Vigorously, adv. [from vigour.] With force 3 forcibly 5 
without weaknefs. 

The prince had two giant {hips 3 

W ith his one fo vigoroujly he prefs’d. 

And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden. 

R the fire burns bright and vigoroufy , it is no matter by 
what means it was at firft kindled. South. 


Drayton. 


Milton . 


make contemptible. 

Tomalin could not abide. 

To hear his fovereign vilify d. 

Their maker’s image 

Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify d 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite 3 and took 
His image whom they ferv’d. 

The difpleafure of their prince, thofe may expeCI, who would 
put in praClice all methods to vilify his perfon. Addifon. 

Many paffions difpole us to deprefs and vilify the merit of 
one rifing in the efteem of mankind. Addifon. 

Vill. n.f. [ ville , Fr. villa, Latin.] A village 3 a fmali col¬ 
lection of houfes. Little in ufe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable lands in 
every manor, town, or vill. Flule. 

VFli.a. n.f. [villa, Lat.] A country feat. 

The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of the fea. Addifon. 

All vaft pofleflions 3 juft the fame the cafe. 

Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. Pct>e. 
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V I L 

VI LLAGE. n. f [village , Fr.] A fmall collection of houfcs 
in the country, lels than a town. 

Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms. 

Or pelting villages , fheep coats, and mills. 

Inforce their charity. . Shakefpeare. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done falutation to the morn. ^ Shakefp. 

You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo; but, like the village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. Shakefpeare. 

The country villages were burnt down to the ground. Knol/es. 
Thofe village-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 

Seam d o er with wounds which his own labre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village Have. Pope. 

Villager, n. f [from village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager , 

Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions. Shake/p . 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick dull, 

I fhall appear fome harmlefs villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 
If there are conveniences of life, which common ufe 
leaches not, it is not reafon to rejeCt them, becaule every 
villager doth not know them. Locke . 

WllagerY. n. f. [from village.] Diftrict of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he. 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ? Shakefp. 

,VFLLAIN. n. f [ vilain , Fr. villanus, low Latin.] 

1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of Haves and villains , did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubje&s. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains , who, ufing this time of their extreme feeblenefs, all 
together fet upon them. 

O villain ! villain ! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- 
horied villain / unnatural, detefted, brutifh villain ! Shakefp. 
What in the world. 

That names me traitor, villain -like he lies. Shakefp. 

He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain , upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 

Clarendon # 

Calm thinking villains , whom no faith could fix; 

Of crooked counfels, and dark politicks. Pope* 

Vi'll anage. n.f. [from villain.'] 

1. The Rate of a villain ; bafe fervitude. 

They exercife mod bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. Fairy Sfueen. 
Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf; all the reft were but 
tenants in villanage , and were not fit to be fworn in 
juries. Davies. 

2. Bafenefs ; infamy. 

If in thy limoke it ends, their glories fhine; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. Dry den. 

To Vi'llanize. v. a. [from villain.\ To debafe ; to degrade : 
to defame. 

Were virtue by defeent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father’s fame ; 

But, as the firft, the laft of all the line. 

Would, like the fun, ev’n in defeending fhine. Dry den. 

Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu¬ 
ments ; whofe glory is in their fliame, in the debafincr and 
villanizing of mankind to the condition of beafts. Bentley . 

VFllanous. adj. [from villain.] 

1. Bafe; vile j wicked. 

2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon ; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a viilanous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. Shakefp. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exaggerate any think deteftable. 

We fhall lofe our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes. 

With foreheads viilanous low. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

VFllanousl y. adu. [from villainous.] Wickedly; bafely. 

The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and villanoufy 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelf. Knolles. 
Vi'llanousness. n.f [from villainous.] Bafenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

Villany. n.f [from villain ; villonnie , old French. J 

1. Wickednefs ; bafenefs ; depravity. 

Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefp. 

He is the prince’s jefter; and the commendation is not 
in his wit, but in his villany. Shakefp. 

2. A wicked a&ion; a crime. 
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No ^ villany , or flagitious aftion was ever vet com, - , 
but a he was firft or laft the principal engine to effeeHt 5 / 
Such villainies rous’d Horace into wrath • 

And ’tis more noble to purfue his path, * 

T han an old talc. 

Villa'tick. adj. [ villaticus , Lat.] Belonging to v iH ^ 
Evening dragon came, * * ° VlIia 2 f : 

Aflailant on the perched roofts, 

And nefts in order rang’d. 

Of tame villatick fowl. 

VFLLI. n. J. [Latin.] Milton. 

hi anatomy, are the fame as fibres ; and in botanv r n 
hairs like the grain of plulh or fhait, with which a!’/?* 
of excrefcence, tome trees do abound. ~ | kllul 

Villous, adj. [ villojm , Lat.] Shaggy j rouaji. “CJ-'-.t. 
1 he liquor of the ftomach, which wfth faffing „ 
fharp, and the quick fenlattgn of -the inward villouK oTf 
the ftomach, feem to be the caufe of the fenfe of hunger \ l 
Vimi NEOUS. adj. [vimineus , Latin.] Made of twi»s° ’ 

As in the hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her ftudious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. p.• 

VINCIBLE, adj. [from vinco, Lat.] Conquerable; fup e - 

He not vincible in fpirit, and well allured that Ihortnefs of 
provihon would in a fhort time draw the feditious to fWr« 
limits, drew his fword. . HayWarl 

.oecaufe twas abfolutely in my power to have attended 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miftake 
which influenced the aCtion was vincible. Norris 

VVncibleness. n. f. [from vincible.] Liablenefs to be over- 
come. m 

Vi'ncture. n.f [vinflura, Lat.] A binding. Bailey. 

Vinde'mial. adj. [ vindemia , Latin.] Belonging to a vintage." 
T. o Vinde^miate. v. n. [ vindemia , Latin.] To gather the 
vintage. 

Now vindemiate , and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. fve'yn. 

Vindemia'tion.wY [vindemia, Lat.] Grape-gathering Bailev 
To VFNDICATE. a. [vinduo, Lat.] ° ; 

1. Tojuftify; to fupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
muft direCtly vindicate and confirm that propofition ; i. e. he 
muft make that propofition the conclulion of his next fyl- 
logifm. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate 
or punilh infidelity ? Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man ; but 
God is more powerful to exaCt fubjedlion, and to vindicate 
rebellion. Pearfon on the Creed. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more his 
juftice is concerned to vindicate the affront. Tillotfon. 

Affeinble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace. Dryden. 

3. To aflert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch’d upon this way, which our poet juftly 
has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden s Pref. to Ovid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world fhall vindicate her trade. Dryden. 

4. To clear; to protect. 

God’s ways of dealing with us, are by propofition of ter¬ 
rors and promifes. To thefe is added the authority of the 
commander, vindicated from our negleCt by the interpo- 
fition of the greateft iigns and wonders, in the hands of his 
prophets, and of his fon. Hammond. 

I may aflert eternal providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God toman. Milton. 

Vindication, n. f. [vindication, Fr. from vindicate.] De¬ 
fence ; aflertion; juftificaticn. 

This is no vindication of her conduCt. She ftill a< ^ s a 
mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, m en¬ 
deavouring to betray the Greeks. Broome. 

Vindicative, adj. [from vindicate.] Revengeful; given to 
revenge. 

He, in heat of aCtion, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Sbakrjp • 

Publick revenges are for the moft part fortunate; but in 
private revenges it is not fo. Vindicative perfons five the 1 e 
of witches, who, as they are mifehievous, fo end the) un 

fortunate. . • 

The fruits of adufted choler, and the evaporations or a 

vindicative fpirit. # 0L [ J f ‘ 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but wna 
is cenforious or vindicative? Whereas no zeal is fpiritua , 

that is not alfo charitable. Sprat s 

Diftinguifh betwixt a paffion purely vindicative, , and tnoi 

counfels where divine juftice avenges the innocent. L j‘> ar -b c 

Vindicator. 
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n.f [from vindicate.] 


vices attending it 
is 


, with the ut- 
better pleas’d 
than with a 
Dryden. 


revenge 


/ rrrP « 1 1 trftm 1nnaicace. 1 One who vindicates 

Vindicator. 
an affertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the 
molt riaour ; and confequently a noble foul 
with a jealous vindicator ot R.oman liberty, 

temporizing poet. , , 

V/n-dicatory. adj. [from vindicator .J 

Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance. 
l ' The afflictions of Job were no vindicatory punifhments to 
take vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaft.fements to 
“like trial of his graces. BrambaU’s Jnfwer to Hobbs. 

VundVctTve. V tdf [holvindicla, Latin.] Given to revenge ; 

rctul. j-. 1 

I am vir.diSlive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 
Auguftus was of a nature too vindictive, to have contented 
himfelf with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vine. n. f Wmea, Latin.] The plant that bears the grape. 

The flower conlifts of many leaves placed in a regu ar 
order and expanding in form of a rofe : the ovary, which is 
jituated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a round 
fruit, full of juice, and contains many fmall ftonep in each. 
The tree is climbing, fending forth clafpers at the joints, by 
which it faftens itfelf to what plant ftands near it, and the fcuit 
is produced in bunches. The ipecies are, 1. I he wild vine, 
commonly called the claret grape. 2. The July grape. 3. I he 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. 1 he 
parfley leav’d grape. 5. The miller’s grape. . I his is ca.led 
the Burgundy in England : the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it 
had the name of miller’s grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur¬ 
gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very good 
wine. 7. The white chaffelas, or royal mufeadine : it is a 
large white grape ; the juice is very rich. 8. Tne black 
chaffelas, or black mulcadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. 1 he 
red-chaffelas, cr red mufeadine. 10 T. he burlake grape. 
11. The white muftat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damalk 
erape. 15. The white fweet water. 16. The black fweet 
water. 17. The white mufeadine. 18. The raifin grape. 


I. 


Milton * 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


21. 


The 


19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 

St. Peter’s grape, or hefperian. 22. The malmfey grape. 
23. The malmfey mufeadine. 24. The red Hamburgh 
grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The 
Switzerland grape. 27. The white mufeat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfo the Jerufalem mufeat and grofs muf¬ 
eat. 28. The red mufeat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 
The white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. 
The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auvernat. 33. The 


29. 
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grey Auvernat. 34. The raifin mufeat. The late duke of 
Tufcanv, who w'as very curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poffelled of 
upwards of three hundred feveral varieties. Miller. 

The w??e-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy Vhiecn, 
In her days every man fhall eat in fafety, 

Under his own vine , what he plants. Shakef 

The captain left of the poor tobew^-dreflers. 2 Kings xxv. 

Depending vines the {helving cavern fereen, 

With purple clufters blufhing through the green. Pope. 
VFnegar. n.f [ vinaigre , Fr.J 


1. Wine grown four. 


Vinegar is made by fetting the veflel of wine againft the 
hot fun; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the 
finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 

Heav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar more four. Pope . 

2. Any thing really or metaphorically four. 

Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. 

And others of fuch vinegar afpeCI, 

That they’ll not Ihow their teeth in way of fmile. Shakefp. 
Vi'nnewed, or Vinney. adj. Mouldy. Ainfiuorth . 

V/neyard. n.f [pinjeapb, Saxon.] A ground planted with 
vines. 

Let us not live in France ; let us quit all. 

And give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Shakefp. 
Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards lent them, all home again. Clarendon. 

ViGous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Having the qualities of 
wine ; confifting of wine. 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 
partial folution made by the vinous fpirit. Boyle. 

Water will imbibe 

The fmall remains of fpirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour. Philips. 

Vi' ntage. n.f. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine for 
the year. 

The beft wines are in the dried vintages. Bacon. 

Our firft fuccefs in war make Bacchus crown. 

And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller . 

VFntager. n.f [from vintage.] He who gathers the vin- 

Ainfworth . 

V/ntner. n.f. [from vinum, Lat.] One who fells wine. 
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The vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. HovjcU 
The vintner, by mixing poifon with his wines, deftroys 
more lives than any malignant difeafe. Swift. 

Vi'ntry. n.f The place where wine is fold. Ainfworth. 

V/ol. n.f [violle , Fr. viola, Ital.J A ftringed inftrument of 

mufick. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more. 

Than an unftringed viol, or a harp. Sbaxefp. 

To drain a firing, flop it with the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and viols. Baton . 

Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found ; 

Me fofter airs befit, and fofter firings 
Of lute, or viol, ftill more apt for mournful things. Milton. 
Vi'olable. adj. [from violabitis , Lat.] Such as may be vio¬ 
lated or hurt. . 

Viola'ceous. adj. [from viola, Lat ] Refembling violets. 

To Violate, v. a. [violo, Lat.] 

To injure ; to hurt. 

I queftion thy bold entrance, 

Employ’d to violate the Deep of thofe 
Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in blifs. 

Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate. 

May mix with blifs, and yet not violate. 

Ceafe 

To know what known will violate thy peace. 

2. To infringe ; to break any thing venerable. 

Some of violated vows 

’Twixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they are generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

3. To injure by irreverence. 

I would violate my own arm rather than a church. Brown . 
Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Milton . 

4. To ravifh ; to deflower. 

The Sabines violated charms 

Obfcur’d the glory of his rifing arms. Prior . 

Viola / tjon. n.f. [violatio , Lat.] 

1. Infringement or injury of fomething facred. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good effedl, as touching the courfe of their lives, 
who feared the wilful violation of oaths. Hooker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidered 
the violation of an oath to be a great crime. Addifon. 

2 . Rape ; the a£t of deflowering. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shakef 

Viola'tor. n.f [violator, Lat.] 

1. One who injures or infringes fomething facred. 

May fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a blefflng 
upon the head of the builders, as lafting as the curfe that 
never fails to reft upon the facrilegious violators of them. South. 

2 . A ravifher. 

Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakef. 

How does fhe fubjedl herfelf to the violator's upbraidings 
and in ful ts. Clarijfa. 

Violence, n.f. [violentia, Latin.] 

1. Force ; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs wind. 

And blown with reftlefs violence about. Shakefp . 

All the elements 

At leaft had gone to wreck, difturb’d and tom 

With violence of this conflidl, had not foon 

Th’ eternal hung his golden feales. Milton . 

2. An attack ; an aflault; a murder. 

A noife did fcare me from the tomb ; 

And fhe, too defperate, would not go with me : 

But, as it feems, did violence on herfelf. ShakefpJ 

3. Outrage ; unjuft force. 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence ; and all flefh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 

That feal 

You afk with fuch violence , the king 

With his own hand gave me. Shakefp , 

5. Injury ; infringement. 

We cannot, without offering violence to all records, divine 
and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Burnet . 

6. Forcible defloration. 

VIOLENT, adj. [violentus, Lat.] 

1. Forcible ; acting with ftrength. 

A violent crofs wind blows. Milton . 

2. Produced or continued by force. 

The pofture we find them in, according to his dodlrine, 
muft be look’d upon as unnatural and violent ; and no violent 
ft ate can be perpetual. Burnet . 

3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death difeovers them fcarce men ; 

Violent or fhameful death their due reward, Milton. 

4. Un- 
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4. Unjuftly aflailant; murderous. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Shah/p. 
A foe fubtile or. violent. Milton. 

5. Unfeafonablyvehement. 

^Ve might be reckoned fierce and violent , to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our confciences 
would ftorm and repine thereat. Hooker. 

The covetous extortioner fhould remember, that fuch vio- 
lents fhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 

Vows made in pain, are violent and void. Milton . 

Violently, adv. [from violent.] With force; forcibly; ve¬ 
hemently. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

blame burneth mote, violently towards the fides, than in the 

t Paeon. 

Antient privileges mull not, without great neceffities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted violently , nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Vi olet, n. f. [ violette , Fr. viola , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fembling the papilionaceous flower ; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the flandard, the two fide ones the wings; but the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris." Out of 
the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a three-cor¬ 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundifh 
feeds. There are nine fpecies. Miller. 

When dailies pied, and violets blue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefp. 

Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that liv’ft unfeen, 

By flow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the violet- embroider’d vale. Milton. 

It alters not our Ample idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only ; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 
the violet itfelf. Locke. 

VVolin, n.f. [ violon , Fr. from viol.] A fiddle; a ftringed 
inftrument of mufick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins , and lutes. Sandys. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. Dry den. 

VEolist. n.f. [from viol. J A player on the viol. 

VIOLONCE'LLO. n. f [Italian.] A fringed inftrument of 
mufick. 

VIPER, n.f [ vipera , Lat.] 

1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, of 
which moft are poifonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and faftened on his 
hand. Adis xxviii. 3. 

He’ll gall of afps with thirdly lips fuck in ; 

The viper's deadly teeth fhall pierce his fkin. Sandys. 
Viper- catchers have a remedy, in which they place fuch 
great confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a 
viper , than of a common puncture. This is no other than 
axungia viperina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Derha?n. 

2. Any thing mifehievous. 

Where is this viper , 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfejf ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Wperine. n.f. [ viperinuSy Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 
Wperous. adj. [vipereus , Lat. from viper.] Having the qua¬ 
lities of a viper. 

My tender years can tell. 

Civil diflention is a vip'rous worm, 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shakefp. 

We are peremptory to difpatch 
This viperous traitor. Shakefp. 

Some vip'rous critick may bereave 
Th’ opinion of thy worth for fome defect. Daniel's Mufoph. 
Viper’s buglofs. n. f. [<echium , Lat.] A plant. 

The characters are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into five long flender legments ; the flower confifts of 
one leaf, is fhaped like a funnel, and fomewhat inflected, 
having its upper part ftretched, but in a greater length than 
the lower : the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two ; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts : in 
the middle of the flower are produced five (lamina (or 
threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is fucceeded by 
four feeds, which are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 
Viper’s grafs. n.f [fcorzoncra , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a femi-flofculous flower, confifling of many half 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common empalement, which is fcaiy : the embryoes af¬ 
terwards become oblong feeds, which are furnilhed with 
down. Milcr. 

VIR A/GO. n. f [Latin.] 

1. A female warriour ; a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Melpomene reprefented like a virago or manly lady, with 
a majcftick and grave countenance. Peachani. 
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To arms ! to arms ! the fierce virago cries 
And fvyrft as hghtemng to the combat flies ' ’ 

2. It is commonly ufed in deteftation for an impudent i 
woman. ‘««puuuit turbulent 

VVrelay, n.f [ virelay , virelai, Fr.] A fort of r. 1 
cient french poem, that confuted only of two J te an ' 
fhort verfes, with flops. J ‘ k ‘° r tymes and 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne L ’ A * J ' 

As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days 
Lut if thou algate Juft like virelays , * ’ 

And loofer fongs of love to underfon*. c 

I he band of flutes began to play, & A P**fer. 

To which a lady fung a virelay : 

Ajki ftill at ev ry clofe file would repeat 
1 he burden of the fong, the daily is f 0 fweet r> 1 
\ i rent. adj. [vinns, Lat.] Green" not faded. 

In thele, yet frefh and virent, they carve out the 
of men and women. ’ Rramrf r 7/ 1 e TS ures 

Lat -——iirfiss 

^ Suppofe him now a dean compleat. 

Devoutly lolling in his feat ; 

L he filver virge , with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. P 

VIT.GIN n.f. [vieige. Fr. virgo, Lat.] 

1. A inaiu ; a woman unacquainted with men. 

I his afpedtof mine hath fear’d the valiant; 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too. 0 , , . 

Senfelefs bauble ! 6 

Art thou a feedary for this adl, and look’d: 

So virgin-like without ? RLnltf-h r . 1 r 

qn. Q i n • , OiJake / p. Lmbelnu. 

I ne damf el was very rair, and a virgin. Gen. xxiv 16 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 

An *!r’ yP 1 ° C , ri ?’ 3 V l rgi ” violatolv Shakefp,,an. 

Much lefs can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley 

2. A woman not a mother. Unufual. “ ' 

Likefc to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. Mi/ton 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled. 

. * a P ers °f white wax, commonly called virgin wax, bum 
with lefs fmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-marfhes of 

Ch ^ ,re ’ , Woodward. 

Eelow the upper was a deep bed of fand only, which I 
weighed, together with the virgin-mouU. ' Derham. 

4. The fign of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 

Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. & Milton. 
VErgin. adj. Befitting a virgin ; fuitable to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you biame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if Ihe deny the appear¬ 
ance of a naked blind boy. ' Shake/, Hen. V. 

What lays the filver with her virgin hue ? Shakef. 
With eafe a brother o’ercame 
The formal decencies of virgin-{h ame. Cowley. 

To Vi rgin. v.n. (a cant word.] To play the virgin. 

A kifs 

Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 

I carried from thee, my dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e’er fince. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

VErgin al. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; per¬ 
taining to a virgin. 

• On the earth more fair was never feen, 

Of chaftity and honour virginal. Fairy fhuen. 

Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shakefp. 

Purity is a fpecial part of this fuperflrudlure, reftraining 
of all defires of the flefh within the known limits of conju¬ 
gal or virginal chaftity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To VErginal. v. n. To pat; to ftrike as on the virginal. 

A cant word. 

Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shakefp. 

VErginal. n. f [more ufually virginals.] A rnufical inftru- 
ment fo called, becaufe commonly ufed by young ladies. 

The mufician hath produced two means of ftraining firings. 
The one is flopping them with the finger, as in the necks of 

lutes and viols; the other is the fhortnefs of the firing, as in 

harps and virginals. Bacon. 

VirgEnity. n.f. [virgin! fas, Lat.] Maidenhead; unacquain¬ 
tance with man. 

You do impeach your modefty too much. 

To truft the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counlel of a defart place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. Shpkejp. 

Natural virginity of itfelf is not a ftate more acceptable to 
God ; but that which is cholen in order to the conveniencies 
of religion, and feparation from worldly incumbrances. Taylor. 
VFRILE. n.f [virilis, Lat.] Belonging to man ; not puerile; 
not feminine. 

VirElitv. 
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Viu'UTY. n.f [* virilite , Fr. virilitas. Lit. from virile.] 

Manhood ; character of man. , , , P 

l ' 'pj ie j a dy made generous advances to the borders of 


i ut' 


irility- 


Rambler. 


Power of procreation. 

2 ' The (Treat climaacrical was pad, before they begat ch.l- 
. , n 01 a a ve any teftiniony of their virility ; for none begat 
cWldren before the age of toy-five. Brown. 

ViRMiTloN. n.f Propel'' vermilion. A red co.our. 

^Twle, the faireft Nais of the flood. 

With a Vermilion dye his temples ftain’d. Rofcommon. 

V/rtual. adj. [ virtuel, Fr. from virtue.] Having the effi¬ 
cacy without the fenfible or material part. 

' Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there¬ 
fore wood into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden Bacon. 

11 Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without commu¬ 
nication of fubftance. Bacon. 

Love not the heav’nly fp'irits ? And how their love 
Exprefs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Ii radiance ? v'rtual , or immediate touch ? Milton. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual pow’r, and warm’d. Milton. 

Neither an acftual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward a£ts. Stillingfleet. 
VirtuaTity. n.f. [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there Jieth dormant a virtuality of 
many other, and from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 
ears> Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

VIRTUALLY, adv. [from virtual.] In effedt, though notformally. 
They are virtually contained in other words ftill con- 
tinued. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people vir¬ 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addijon. 

To VErtuate. v. a. [from virtue.] To make efficacious. 
Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of being 
affimilated to the innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at 
Ieaft virtuated with a power of generating the faid eflen- 
tials. Harvey. 

VFRTUE. n.f. [virtus, Lat.] 

1. Moral goodnefs. 

Either I’m miftaken, or there is virtue in that Falftaft. Shakef. 

If there’s a power above us. 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue , 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

Virtue only makes our blifs below. Pope. 

The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we fee a 
dawn of greatnefs and virtue. Shakefp. illujlrated. 

2. A particular moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady. 

And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wona’rous virtues. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Remember all his virtues , 

And flievv mankind that goodnefs is your care. Addifon . 

3. Medicinal quality. 

All bleft fecret?, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Be aidant and remediate. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue from thofe that 
feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. 

An eflay writer muft pra&ife the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addifon. 

5. Efficacy; power. 

If neither words, nor herbs will do, I’ll try ftones ; for 
there’s a virtue in them. L'Ejlrange. 

Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, what 
a man can do, fhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South. 

They are not fure, by virtue of fyllogifm, that the con- 
clufion certainly follows from the premifes. Locke. 

This they fhall attain, partly in virtue of the promife made 
by God ; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury . 

He ufed to travel through Greece, by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him reception in all the towns. Addifon. 
0. A£ting power. 

Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
him about. Mark v. 30. 

/• Secret agency ; efficacy, without vifible or material adlion. 

^ She moves the body, which fhe doth poflefs ; 

^ et no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Davies . 
S- Bravery ; valour. 

1 lull to thy fingle virtue ; for thy foldiers 
rook their difeharge. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

I he conqueft of Paleftine, with Angular virtue they per¬ 
formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh . 
9 - Excellence ; that which gives excellence. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the oeconomy of 
poems is better obferved than in Terence; who thought the 
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foie grace and virtue of their fable, the ftiocing in ot ien*» 
tences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. B- JohnJbn. 

10. One of the orders of the celeftial hierarchy. 

Thrones, domination, princedoms, virtues , pow’rs. Milt. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fkv. 

From orb to orb unwearied doft thou fly. Take:!. 

VErtueless. adj . [from vvtue.J 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy ; without operating qualities. 

All fecond caufes, together with nature herfelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, virtuelefs , and dead. Raleigh. 

° Virtuelefs file wifht all herbs and charms. 

Wherewith falfe men increafe their patients harms. Fairfax. 
Some would make thofe g 1 or ious creatu res W rtnelefs. Plahcivill. 

VIRTUO'SO. n.f. [Italian.] A man (killed in antique or na¬ 
tural curiofities; a man ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 
architecture. 

Methinks thofe generous 1nrtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. Glanville. 

Virtuofo , the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in them. And amongft our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underftood in the fame fignifixation. Dryd. 

This building was beheld with admiration by the virfuoji 
of that time. Tatler , N°. 52. 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; 
and the viituofo's of France covered a little vault with arti¬ 
ficial fnow. Addijon. 

VFRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 

1. Morally good. . 

If his occafion were not virtuous , 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Shakefpedre. 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Shakejpeare. 

What (lie wills to do or fay. 

Is wifeft, virtuoufejl , difereeteft, beft. Milton. 

Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 

That in domeftick good combines: 

Happy that houfe ! his way to peace is fmooth. Milton. 

2 . [Applied to women.] Chafte. 

Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! Shakefp. 

3. Done in confequence of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous a£h inflames the mind. Dryden. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun. 

Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark, fo many precious things. Miltoni 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

Out of his .hand, 
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That virtuous fteel he rudely fnatch’d away. Fairy jjh 
Lifting up his virtuous ftaff on high. 

He fmote the lea, which calmed was with fpeed. Sfrenfer. 

He own’d that vPtuous ring and glafsa Milton. 

6 . Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 
without virtue ; the virtuous is taken from the beaft that 
feedeth where there are theriacal herbs; and that without 
virtue, from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies fought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground, 
They fquezz’d the juice ; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 

VErtuously. ado. [from virtuous.] In a virtuous manner; 
according to the rules of virtue. 

The Gods are my witnefles, I defire to do virtuoufly. Sidney . 
In fum, they taught the world no lefs virtuoufly how to 
die, than they had done before how to live. Hooker . 

They that mean virtuoufly , and yet do fo, 

The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n. Shak. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when virtuoufly fpent, 

Muft to our age thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham * 

The cofFeeman ha3 a little daughter four years old, who 
has been virtuoufly educated. Addifon. 

VErtuousness. n.f. [from virtuous.] The ftate or charadter 
of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of 
Britomert, and virtuoufnefs of Belphaebe; and the lafciviouf- 
nefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 

VErulence. In. f [ from virulent. ] Mental poifon ; malig- 

Vi'rulency. ) nity ; acrimony of temper; bitternefs. 

Difputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter¬ 
nefs. . Decay of Piety. 

It inftils into their minds the utmoft virulence , inftead of 
that charity which is the perfe&ion and ornament of reli¬ 
gion. . Addifon. 

The whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this in¬ 
temperance of ipeech, and virulence of pen, in the moft pro- 
ftitute of their party. Swift. 

29 G VErulent. 
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V I s 

Vi rulent, adj. [ virulent , Fr. virulentus , Lat.] 

1. Poifonous ; venemous. 

2. Poifoiled in the mind ; bitter ; malignant. 

Virulently, adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly j with bit- 
ternefs. 

Visage, n.f. [ vifage ,, Fr. vifaggio , Italian.] Face; counte- 
nance ; look. It is now rarely ufed but with fome ideas of 
diihke or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the watry glals. 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shake fa 

When fhefhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
bhe 11 flea thy wolfiffl vifage. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Whereto ferves mercy. 

But to confront the vifage of offence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, 

And vifage all inflam’d, firft thus began. Milton . 

By the rout, that made the hideous roar. 

His goary vifage down the ftream was fent; 

Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian fhore. Milton. 

Hove and beauty {fill that vifage grace ; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. JValler. 

Io Viscerate, v. a. [vifcera, Latin.] To embowel; to ex- 
entrate. 

VISCID, adj. [ vifcidus , Latin.] Glutinous; tenacious. 
Viscidity, n. f [from vifcid.] 

1. Glutinoulnefs; tenacity; ropinefs. 

I his motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 
refpect to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifcidities by their 

ftypticity. . Fleyer. 

Viscosity, n. f [ vifcofite , Fr. from vifeous.] 

1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denfity, vifcofty , tenuity. Arbuth. 

2. A glutinous fubftance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after fome 
difiance, retradfeth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifcofities. Bi own’s Vulg. Errours. 

VFSCOUN F. n. J. [ vicecomes , Lat.] 

Vifconnt fignifies as much as fherifF; between which two 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons. Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bilty next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amoneft us, till Henrv 
VI. his days. Cowel. 

viscountess. n.f [from vifcount. Vifcount and vifeountefs 
are pronounced vicount and vicountefs .J The lady of a vif¬ 
count ; a peerefs of the fourth order. 

VTscous. adj. [ vifqueux , Fr. vifeofus , Lat.] Glutinous ; fficky ; 
tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and diviaeth any thing that is 
foul and vifeous. Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vifeous a juice as they make bird-lime of 
the bark. Bacon. 

Visibility, n. f. [vifbilite , Fr. from vifible.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their viftbility , upon the dimnefs 
of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly difcoverable; confpi- 
cuoufnefs. 

They produced this as an inftance againft the perpetual 
viftbility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed 
to be a true church. _ Stilingfeet. 

In thefe, the viftbility and example of our virtues" will 
chiefly confift. Rogers's Sermons. 

VFSIBLE. n. f. [ vifible , Fr. vifbills , Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

Viftbles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 
of the eye ; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 
femble the cavern of the e^r. Bacon. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood vifible ; 

Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 

Each thought was vftble , that roll’d within. 

As through a cryflal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 

A long leries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with 
great advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaft 
fpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. Difcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 

Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf. 

Like monfters of the deep. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. Apparent; open ; confpicuous. 

"I'he faiftions at court were greater, or more vifible than 
before. Clarendon. 
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V.Wene.s, , f [from ^ State or qua| . y Qf b _ 

VVs,3LY. adv. [froI„ a mannerpercep^ by ^ 

The day being vifibly governed by the f.. n • 
longer than the revolution of the equator, c 15 a 

occafioned by the advance of the fun in his al"T** as is 
motion along the ecliptick. lnual contrary 

By the head we make known more vifibly our f,m v ^°! der ' 
our threatmngs ; enough to fee the face Pp iCatlons » 

the mind at half a word. 5 and to u ^erftand 

VFSION. n.f [• vifton , Fr. vifi 0y Latin.] ' Dr )'den. 

1. Sight; the faculty of feeing. 

Anatomifts, when they have taken off from thp K * 
the eye that outward and raoft thick coat called 7 ° f 

S an , then fee trough the thinner coats* tV -a m 
of objedls lively painted thereon. And thefe P ' aures 

pagated by motion along the fibres of the optickne™^ 
the brain, are the caufe of vifon. J Vnoid’ n 

1 here theorems being admitted into optics, there'wouM I t 
fcope enough of handling that fcience volu^inmSy T 
new manner; not only by teaching thofe thin« »k: k 1 
to the perfection of vifmi, but alfo by determining 
matically all kinds of phenomena of colours whichCuld f 
produced by rCfraftions. v„. 5, ult ! bc 

2. The aft of feeing. N evit m s Opuds. 

ejfonm the next life is the perfedling of faith in M. 
or faith here is turned into vifton- there;as hope into 

. JO / , r g ’ 1 Hammond:s Pratt. Catechitm 

3. A fupernatural appearance ; a fpeeftre ; a phantom. J 

1 he day feems long, but night is odious; 

N o fleep, but dreams ; no dreams, but vifions ftrange. Sidney 
Laft night the very gods lliew’d me a vifon. Shakeh 
God s mother deigned to appear to me ; ‘ 

And, in a vifon , full of majefty, 

WilTd me to leave my bafe vocation. Shakefp, l{ en VI 
Him Gcd vouchfaf’d. 

To call by vifon , from his father’s houfe, 

Into a land which he will fhew him. Milton's Par, Loft 

4. A dream ; fomething ftiewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a fleeping, a vifion may happen to a waking man. A 
dream is luppofed natural, a vilion miraculous; but they are 

His dream returns; his friend appears a^ain : } 

The murd’rers come ; now help, or I am flain ! L 

^Hvvas but a vifon ftill, and vifons are but vain. Dryden. } 

I he idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exifknce of that thing, than the vifons of a dream make a 
true hiftory. j_ oc ^ 

Visionary, adj. [ vifomiaire , Fr. from vifon.’] 

1. Aflc-Lfed by phantoms; dilpofed to receive impreffions on 
the imagination. 

No more thefe feenes my meditation aid, 

Oi lull to reft the vifsnary maid. Pope's Eloija to Abelard. 

2. Imaginary ; not real; feen in a dream ; .perceived by the 

imagination only. 

I ne hounds at nearer diftance hoarfly bray’d; 

7 he hunter clofe purfu d the vifonary maid. Dryden. 
If you have any fkill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I Bad in the vi¬ 
fonary one. Addijon. 

Our victories only led us to further vifonary profpects; 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which lucceis 
had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Vi sionary. / n. J. [ vifonaire , Fr ] One whofe imagination is 
Wsionist. difturbed, 

Thehovely vifonary him perpetual unealinefs. Fern.Qdx. 
To VTSIT. v. a. [vifter, Fr. vifto^ Lat.] 

1. To go to fee. 

You muft go vift the lady that lies in.- 1 vift her with 

my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. Shakefp. CoriJanus. 
Virgins vifled by angel pow’rs. Pope. 

2 . [In fcriptural language.] To fend good or evil judi¬ 
cially. ♦ 

When God vifteth , what ffiall I anfwer him ? Job xxxi. 14. 
Thou fhalt be lifted of the Lord with thunder. Ifa. xxix. 6. 
When I vifit) 1 will vift their fin upon them. Ex. xxxii.34. 
God vift thee in good things. Judith xiii. 2,c. 

That venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God 
fhall vift us with fo fatal an event. Swift. 

3. To falute with a prefent. 

Samfon viftccl his wife with a kid. Judges xv. 1. 

4. To come to a furvey, with judicial authority. 

The biftiop ought to vift his diocefe every y ear J !1 
perfon. Aylifff 

ToVi'sit. v.n. To keep up the intercourfe of ceremoiik 
falutations at the houfes of each other. 

V i / sit. n.f. [ vfte , Fr. from the verb.] The 2cft of going to 
fee another. 

In a deligned or accidental vift, let fome one take a boo r , 
which may be agreeable, and read in it. Iratts. 
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Visitable, adj. [from vift.] Liable to be vifited. 

AH hofpitals built lince the reformation, uxovif table by the 
biiw or lord chancellor. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

Visitant, n.f [from vift.] One who goes to fee another. 

V He alone 

To find where Adam flielter’d, took his way. 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, 

While the great vijitant approach’d, thus fpake. Milton. 
One vifit begins an acquaintance ; and when the 1lift ant 
comes again, he is no more a ftranger. South . 

Edward the firft, who had been a viftant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures 
of the Eaft. Ai'buthnot on Coins. 

Griev’d that a viftant fo long ftiou’d wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 

Inftant he flew. Pope's Odyfey. b. i. 1 . 160* 

Visitation, n.f. [yifto, Latin.] 

1. The act of ,vifiting. 

He comes not 

Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach. 

So out of circumftance and fudden, tells us, 

’Tis not a viftation fram’d, but forc’d 

By need and accident. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

What would you with the princefs ?- 

--Nothing but peace and gentle viftation. Shakcfpeare. 

2. Object of vifits. 

O flow’rs, 

My early viftation , and my laft. Milton's Par. Lof. 

3* \ViJiidiion , Fr.] Judicial vifit or perambulation. 

The biftiop ought to vifit his diocefe every year in perfon, 
unlefs he omits the fame becaufe he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to fend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s viftation. Adylijfe- 

4. Judicial evil fent by God ; ftate of luftering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou flialt underftand in the day of thy viftation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The molt comfortable vftations God hath fent men from 
above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their moft 
natural opportunities. Hooker. 

Visitatorial, adj. [from vift or.] Belonging to a judicial 
vifitor. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
right execute this viftatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a viftatoiial power only of 
common right per modum fmplicis ferutinii , as being bifhop’s 
v i ca r* Aylijfe's Pare gou. 

Vi'sitek. n.f. [from vift.] 

1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the accefs 
of gentle vifitors. Shakefpcare . 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shake/, 
Co.nfumptives of this degree entertain their vifiters with 
ft range rambling difeourfes of their intent of going here and 
there. Elarvey. 

I have a large houfe, yet I ftiould hardly prevail to find one 
I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 

Swift to Gay. 

Fr.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
the dilorders of any fociety. 

The vifiters expell’d die orthodox; they, without fcruple 
or fhame, poffefs’d themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 

To him you muft your fickly ftate refer; 

Your charter claims him as your vifiter. Garth. 

. ^ hatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, mig'ht be 
reformed by ftricl injunctions to the vijitors and heads of 
houfes. Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

1 snom\ . n.f. [corrupted from phyfiognomy.] Face; counte¬ 
nance. Not in ufe. 

Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate. 

And Jove in midft with awful majefty. 

To judge the ftrife between them ftirred late : 

Each of the gods by his like vifnomy 
Hath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

v By his great looks and pow’r imperial. 

Vl SIVE - a % [vififi Fr. vijus , Lat.] Formed 
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vifiter , if 
wine. 
dfiteUr , 


feeincr 

O 


in 


Spefifir. 
the aCl of 




1 'hts happens when the axis of the vifive cones, diffufed 
iiom the object, fall not upon the fame plane ; but that 
which is conveyed into one eye is more depreffed or elevated 

\n/cnV that W r hlCh eiUerS the other> Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A * / [This word is varioufly written vifard, vi/dr, 

fijor, vizard , vizor. I prefer vifor , as neareft the Latin 
and concurring with vifage , a kindred word; vifiere , 
tench.] A mafk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

I fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government before, 
a e you chink luch a mafk would be grateful unto me • 

and my weaker government fince, makes you pull off the 
vt jor, J * . 

Sidney. 


This loutiih clown is fuch that you never faw fo ill* 
favoured a vifar ; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the 
degree of ridiculous. 1 Sidney. 

By which deceit doth mafk in vifor fair. 

And caft her colours dyed deep in grain. 

To feem like truth, whofe fhape {he well can fain. Spenfer . 

But that thy face is, vizor- like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I wou’d effay, proud queen, to make thee blufih. Shakefp. 

One vijor remains. 

And that is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. Shakefp. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head-piece, or 
vizor. Broome's Odyf. Notes. 

V i'sored. v.n. [from vifor.] Mafked. 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor'd falfhood, and bafe forgery. Milton. 

VESTA, n. f. [Italian.] View; profpebt through an avenue. 
In St. Peter’s, when a man ftands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the fpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifulleft vifta's that the 
eye can pafs through. Addifon's Remaiks on Italy. 

The finifh’d garden to the view 
Its vifci's opens, and its alleys green. Thomfon's Spring. 

Vi's ual. adj. [ vifuel , French.] Ufed in fight; exercifingthe 
power of fight; inftru mental to fight. 

An eye thruft forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 
vifual nerve; hath been without any power of light; and 
yet, after being replaced, recovered light. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

The air, 

No where fo clear, fliarpen’d his vifual ray 

To objedls diftant far. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 
The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee. Milton. 

Inward light, alas. 

Puts forth no vifual beam ! Milton's Agonifcs. 

VI'TAL. adj. [vitails, Latin.] 

1. Contributing to life ; neceflary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affliifticn, ftretched 
fo far beyond his limits with this excels of comfort, as it 
was able no longer to keep fafe his vital fpirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair; 

The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope: 

2. Relating to life. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge oi penny cord, and vile reproach. Shakefpearc. 

On the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Dryden. 

3. Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout; 

Vital in every part; not as frail man. 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton's Par. Lof . 

On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads ; 

And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton's Par. Lof . 

4. Being the feat of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope, 

5. So dilpofed as to live. Little ufed, and rather Latin than 
Englifh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh month to be vital , that of the eighth mortal ; but 
the progreffion thereto to be meafured by rule. Brown. 

6. Effential; chiefly neceflary. 

Know grief’s vital part 

Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 

Vita'lity. n. J. [from vital.] Power of fublifting in life. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in¬ 
cubation, or how ellc, the manner is only known to 
God. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

hor the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi¬ 
dence hath endued all feed with a lafting vitality , that if by 
any accident it happen not to germinate the firft: year, it will 
continue its fecundity twenty or thirty years. Ray. 

ViTally. adv. [from vital.] In fu.ch a manner as to give 
life. 

The organical ftru£ture of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the 
foul, is the workmanftiip of a moft wife, powerful, and 
beneficent maker. Bentley. 

VFtals. n.f. [Without the fingular.] Parts effential to life. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In rifing fighs, and falling tears, 

T hat fhow too well the warm defires, 

The lilent, flow, confuming fires, 

W T hich on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. 

ViteYlary. n. f. [from vitellus , Latin.] The 
the yolk of the egg. frvims in the white. 


Phillitis. 
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place where 


A greater 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































V I T 


A greater difficulty in the do&rine of eggs is, how the 
iperni of the cock attaineth into every egg ; fmce the vitellary , 
or place of the yolk, is very high. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

To VTTIA TE. v. a. [jvitio^ Latin.] To deprave ; to fpoil; 
to make lefs pure. 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity of vifible ob¬ 
jects, and of true nature, before {he was vitiated by 
luxury. Evelyn's Kalend. 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many mufcles, 
that Ipeech is not eafily deftroyed, though often fomewhat 
vitiated as to fome particular letters. Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 
of thofe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiftinguifhing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments. 
Where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental words, 
in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Vitiation, n. J. [irom vitiate .] Depravation ; corruption. 
The forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood’s vitiation by malign, putrid vapours fmoking through¬ 
out the vefiels. Harvey on Cor/Jumptiotis. 

To VITILI'TIGATE. -u. n. [vitiofus and litigo, Lat.] To 
contend in law. 

Vi tilitigaction. n.f. [from vitilitigate.] Contention 5 ca- 
villation. 

I’ll force you by right ratiocination, 

To leave your vitilitigation. Hudibras. 

VitioYity. n. f [from vitiofus, Lat.] Depravity ; corruption. 
He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, 
and vitiofity of man’s will, as the only caufe that rendered 
all the arguments his doftrine came cloathed with, un- 
fuccefsful. South's Sermons. 

VLTIOUS. adj. [vrcieux, Fr. vitiofus, Latin.] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; oppofite to virtuous, it is rather ap¬ 
plied to habitual faults, than criminal a&ions. 

Make known 

It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulnefs 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the Ihame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

‘ Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race. Milton . 

Wit’s what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun; 

By fools *tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difciplin’d as the Englifh ; 
which cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers 
have before their eyes the vitious example of their leaders. *SW/?. 

2 , Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 

When vitious language comends to be high, it is full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Johnfon. 

Here from the vicious air and fickly Ikies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 

Vi'tiously. adv. [from vitious.] Not virtuoully ; corruptly. 

Wtiousness. n. f. [from vitious.] Corruptnels 5 ftate of be¬ 


ing vitious. 


When we in our vitioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakefpeare. 

What makes a governor juftly defpifed is vitioufnefs and ill 
morals. Virtue muft tip the preacher’s tongue, and the 
ruler’s fcepter with authority. South. 

VFTREOUS . adj. [vitre, Fr. vitreus, Lat.] Glafiy; confift- 
ing of glafs ; refembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye ; the cryftalline 
humour to the lenticular glafs ; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. Ray on the Creation. 

When the phlegm is too vifcous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate : this 
vifcous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
ticnts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vi'treousness. n.f. [from vitreous.} Refemblance of glafs. 

Vi'trjficable. adj. [from vitrificate.] Convertible into glafs. 
To VITRI'FICATE. v. a. [ vitrum and facto, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. 

We have metals vitrifcated, and other materials, bcfides 
thofe of which you make glafs. Bacon . 

Vitrjfica'tion. n.f [vitrification, Fr. from vitrificaie.] Pro¬ 
duction of glafs ; acl of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs. 

For vitrification likewife, what metals will endure it ? Alfo, 
becaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning back again, and 
what not ? Bacon s Phyfical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the grofler part itfelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glafs ; and in 
the vitrification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and 
in the verification of brick and metals. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making 
minerals and metals capable of vitrification , depends the art 
*.f making counterfeit or fidlitious gems. Boyle on Colours. 


V I V 

T ch!nge R into’ glafs!' Fr ‘ ^ * nd Lat.] T . 

Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps fome portion „f f , 
glals of metal vitrified , mixed in the pot of or,I n! f lle 
metal, will make the whole mafs more tou-rh %S lafs 

Iron-nag, vitrified, has in it cortices mcom D affin„ 
another, like thole in agats. W ,S one 

™* 1FY - *.»• To become glafs; to be chaCget^* 


into 

Chymifts make veffels of animal fubftances calcined „v l 
will not vitnfy m the fire ; for all earth which hath VS 
or oil in it, will turn to glafs. Arluthnot on ,P ' 

VITRIOL. n.f. [vitriol, Rr. vitriolum, Lat] ’ 

thS acid F f:,t UCed by addki0n 0f * with 

1 rubbed it with the vjtriol-a one. Wifieman'Pff' 

V, TRIOLATE. I ad], [yitriole, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat I? 
Vi TRIOIATED. S pregnated with vitriol; confiftin^ 0 f'i"V 

Iron may be diffolved by any tart, fait, 0 r° vitrhkted 
water. 1 J aiea 

The water having diffolved the imperfeaiy calcined boX' 
the vitriolate corpufcles lwimming in the liquor, by their oc 
curfions conftituted little mafTes of vitriol, which gave the 
water they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. b 
Vitrio'uck. I adj. [vitriclique, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.] Re_ 
VitrFolous. J lembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 

Copperofe of Mars, by fome called fait of fteel,’madeby 
the fpints of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablution, be at¬ 
tracted by the loadftone : and therefore whether thofe {hoot¬ 
ing falts partake but little of Reel, and be not rather the vi- 
triolous fpirits fixed unto fait by the effluvium or odour of 
fteel, is not without good queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Thele falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mix’d 
with a fmateh of a vitriolick. Crew's MuJ'ceum: 

By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes 
__ {harp as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. Flmr. 

Vi'tultne. adj. [ vitulinus , Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. Bailey. 

V ITU'PERABLE. adj. [vituperobilis, Lat.] Blame worthy. AM. 
lo VitU'pErate. v. a. [■ vituperer, Fr. vitupero , Latin.] To 
blame; to cenfure. 

Vitupera'tion. n.f. [vituperatio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or vituperation of ralure. Aylifie's Parerm. 

VIVA / CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Lat.] 

1. Long-lived. 

Though we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 
believe. Bentley . 

2. Spritely ; gay; adftive; lively. 

VlVA'CIOUSNESS. ) r - ■ • ' -r r 

Viva'city \ n ’J- 1 yivacite, rr. from vivacious. 

1. Livelinefs ; Spritelinefs. 

They are efteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lot's of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their vivacity. Boyle. 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance, Dryden. 

2. Longaevity ; length of life. 

Fables are rais’d concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei¬ 
ther are their geftation nor increment fuch as may afford an 
argument of long life. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Vi 'vary. n.f. [vivarium, Lat.] A warren. Ainfworth. 

Vive. adj. [vifi, Fr. vivus, Latin.] Lively; forcible; preffmg. 
By a vive and forcible perfwafion, he mov’d him to a war 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

VTvency. n.f. [vivo, Latin.] Manner of fupporting or con¬ 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftinct and indifputable way of vivency, 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in in¬ 
ferior and defeending conftitutions, they are determined by 
feminalities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

V/ves. n.f. A diftemper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ftrangies; and the chief difference 
is, that for the moft part the ftrangies happen to colts and 
young horfes while they are at grafs, by feeding with their 
h6ads downwards ; by which means the fwelling inclines 
more to the jaws; but the vines happens to horfes at any 
age and time, and is more particularly feated in the glanu> 
and kernels under the ears. Farriers Du-- 

VFVID. adj. [vividus, Latin.] 

I. Lively; quick; linking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 

clear again. e \ 

To makethefe experiments the more manifeft, fuch bo > e3 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colouis, 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. Newton. 

Ah 1 what avail his glofly varying dyes ? 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and brealt that flames with gold, ope* 

2. Spritely j 



V I Z 


Soritely; active. 

Z * Body is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 
c ife and exert themfelves in. South. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may lofe its improvement. Watts. 

Vi'viDLY. adv. [from vivid. ] With life; with quicknefs ; 
with ftrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent telefcopes difeern many 
hills and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome lefs 
mimdh illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 

Zic. B °r‘ ° n c ° l ° urs ■ 

Senfitive objects affect a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life much more warmly and vividly than thofe which afte6t 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 

VVvidNES s. n.f. [from vivid.] Life; vigour; quicknefs. 

Vivi'fical. adj. [ vivificus , Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. 

To VIVTFICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Lat ] 

x. To make alive ; to inform with life ; to animate. 

2 * To recover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 
the effential properties. , 

Vivjfica'tion. n.f. [vivification, Fr. from vivificate.] The 
a& of giving life. 

If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth vi- 
vification and figuration. Bacon. 

Vivifick. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivifeus, Latin.] Giving life ; 
making alive. 

Without the fun’s falutary and vivifick beams, all motion 
would ceafe, and nothing be left but darknels and death. Ray. 

To ViVify. v. a. [vivifier, Fr. vivus and facio , Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate ; to endue udth life. 

It hath been obferved by the antients, that there is a 
worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
dull of motion ; which would {hew, that fnow hath in it a 
fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 

Sitting; on eggs doth vivify , not nouriih. Bacon. 

Gut-worms, as loon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

VivTparous. adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea- 
fonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no o;her flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivi¬ 
parous exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Their fpecies might continue, though they had been vivi¬ 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
{mall numbers. More's Antidote againfi Athcifm. 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their womb 
had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray on the Creation. 

Vi'xen. n.f. 

Vixen or fixen is the name of a {he-fox ; otherwife ap¬ 
plied to a woman whole nature and condition is thereby com¬ 
pared to a {he fox. Vcrjiegan. 

O ! when {he’s angry, {he’s keen and {hrewd ; 

She was a vixen, when {he went to fchool; 

And though {he be but little, {lie is fierce. Shakefp. 

See a pack of lpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
two-legg’d vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
iingled out by one. Wycherly. 

Viz. n.f. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction.] 
To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unneceflary word. 

That which fo oft by fundry writers 

Has been apply’d t’ almoft all fighters. 

More juftly may b’ aferib’d to this. 

Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever a£ted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Fludibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is humane voice, and the feveral modifications thereof by the 
organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of the alphabet, form'd by 
the feveral motions of the mouth. Holder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or 
ftronger, calling the reft behind, and rendering it lefs feniible 
by its oppofition. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

VTzard. n. f. [vifiere, Fr. See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
difguife. 

Let the fuits of the malkers be graceful, and fuch as be¬ 
come the perfon when the vizards are off. Bacon. 

fEfchylus 

Brought vizards in a civilcr difguife. Roficommon. 

A lye is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 
hut can never become it. South. 

Ye {hall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living ; for they put on the vizard of feeming fandlity. Atterb. 

He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of malk, but upon 
a nearer view he found, that fhe held her vizard in her 

Adclifon. 

Vizard, v.a. [from the noun.] To malk. 

Degree being vizarded, 

y r f Th’ unworthieft {hews as fairly in the malk. Shakefp. 
1 suer. n.f. [properly Wazir. ] The prime minifter of the 

1 urkifti empire. 
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He made him vizier, which is the chief of all the 
bafla’s. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

This grand vizier prefuming to inveft 

The chief imperial city of the weft ; 

With the firft charge compell’d in hafte to rife. 

His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Waller. 

UTCER. n.f. [ ulcere , Fr. ulcus , Latin.] A fore of continu.- 
ance; not a new' wound. 

Thou anfwer’ft, ftie is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ! Shakefp. 

My ulcers fwell. 

Corrupt and fmell. Sandy's Paraphrafe. 

Inteftine ftone and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton . 

While he was drafting that opening, other abfeeftes were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finuous ulcers w’ere 
made. Wifemans Surgery. 

To UYcerate. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero , Latin.] To difeale 
with fores. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated; 
others upon the continual afflux of laceratire humours. Harvey. 

A11 acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their lungs ulcerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ulcer a / tion. n.f. [ulcerat-on, Fr. ulceratio, from ulcero, Lat.] 

1. The a£I of breaking into ulcers. 

2. Ulcer; fore. 

'The effecls of mercury on ulcerations are manifeft. Arbuth. 

UlYerous. adj [ulcerofus, Latin.] Afflicled with fores. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc'rous he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

An ulcerous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, inay be appoiitely termed cattles of a pulmonique con- 
fumption. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

U’lcerousness. n.f. [from ulcerous.] The ftate of being ul¬ 
cerous. 

UYcered. adj. [ulcere, Fr. from ulcer.] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

./Efculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat; the 
firft for licking ulcered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the 
difeafes of the ftomach. Temple . 

UlTginous. adj. [uliginofus, Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 

The uliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fiftfings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a colle&ion of the 
corail in particles. Woodward. 

UTTIMATE. adj. [ultimus, Latin.] Intended in the laft re¬ 
fort ; being the laft in the train of confequences. 

I would be at the worft ; worlf is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Milton. 

Many adlions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our ultimate happinefs. Addifon. 

The idtimate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ultimately, adv. [from ultimate.] In the laft confequence. 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves ; for w'e believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes : but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 
ings- Alter bury. 

Truft in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendftiip of other men, which thele advantages aflure 

us * Rogers's Sermons. 

UltTmity. n.f [ultimus, Latin.] The laft ftage; the laft 
confequence. A word very convenient, but not in ufe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per- 
fe£I concoclion, is the ultimity of that procefs. Bacon. 

Ultramarine, n. f [ultra and marinus, Latin.] One of 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci¬ 
nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

Others, notwithftanding they are brown, ceafe not to be 
foft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. Dryden. 

Ultramarine, adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the fea ; foieign. Ainjworth. 

TJltramo'ntane. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra montanus, Lat.] 
Being beyond the mountains. 

Ultramundane, adj. [ultra and mundus, Lat.] Beino- be¬ 
yond the world. 

Ultrc/neous. adj. [ultro , Lat.] Spontaneous; voluntary. 

ULmbel. 71. f In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone. Dift. 

UmbeYlated. adj. In botany, is faid of flowers when many 
of them grow together in umbels. Z)L7 

Umbelliferous, adj. [umbel and fero, Lat] In botanv, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon maAy 
footftalks, proceeding from the fame centre ; and chiefly 
appropriated to fuch plants vvhofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parlhip. jy/# 

U'mber. n.f 

l. Urribe}-is a fad colour; which grind with gum-water, and 
lighten it with a little cerufe, and a {hive of faftron. Peacham. 
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U M P 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face. Sbakefpeare. 

Umbre is very fenfible and earthy 3 there is nothing but 
pure black which can difpute with it. Dryden. 

T. he umbres , ochres, and minerals found in the fiffures, 
are much finer than thofe found in the ftrata. Woodward. 

2. A fifh. [ thymallus, Lat.] 

The umber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do : but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names. Walt. Angler. 

UMbered. adj. [from umber or umbra , Lat.] Shaded 3 
clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anfwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other’s umber cl face. Shakefp. Hen V. 

UmbFlical. adj. [urnbilicale , Fr. from umbilicus , Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to the navel. 

Birds are nourifhed by umbilical veffels, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after excluflon. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical veffels terminate in certain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papillie, received into 
fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. 

U mbles. n . f. [umbles, Fr.] A deer’s entrails. Did. 

UMBC). n.J. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 

Thy words together ty’d in fmall hanks, 

Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx 3 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierceft foes could break by no means. Swift . 

UMbrage. n.J. [ombrage , Fr.] 

1. Shade 3 fkreen of trees 3 

O, might I here 

In folitude live favage ; in fome glade 

O 3 O 

Cbfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To Bar, or fun-light, lpread their u?nbrage broad. 

And brown as evening! ' Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Men fvvelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool umbrage feek 
Of woven arborets. Philips. 

2. Shadow ; appearance. 

The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled 3 the aflrologer 
fubjecls liberty to the motions of heaven Brarnh. againjlHobbs. 

The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. Woodward. 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mals, 
and colle&ing of it in another, has milled fome, and given 
umbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth,of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. Woodward on Fojfils. 

3. Refentment; offence 3 fufpicion of injury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhould be but 
with his fword in his hand, to bend the ftiffnefs of the other 
party to accept of peace : and fo the king fhould take no 
umbrage of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRAGEOUS. adj. [oinbragieux , Fr.] Shady 3 yielding 
fhade. 

Umbrageous grots and caves of cool recefs. Milton. 

Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. Harvey. 

The ftealing fhower is fcarce to patter heard. 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves. Pbomfon, 

TJmBRa / g eousness. n.f. [from umbrageous .] Shadinefs. 

The exceeding umbrageoufnefs of this tree, fie compareth 
to the dark and jfliadowed life of man 3 through which the 
fun of juftice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the lhadow of death, till it pleafed Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight’ning and redemption. Raleigh. 

Umbr a / tile. adj. [umbratilisj Latin.] Being in the fhade. 

Umbrf/l. In. f. [from umbra, Lat.] A fkreen u fed in hot 

UmbreTla. S countries to keep off the fun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your umbrella , and fan your ladyship. Dry den. 

Good houfewives 

Defended by th’ umbrella’s oily filed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

Umbrie're. n. f. The vifor of the helmet. Spenjer. 

Umero'sity. n. f. [ umbrofus, Lat.] Shadinefs 3 excluflon of 
light. 

Oiled paper becometh more transparent, and admits the 
viflble rays with much lefs umbrofiiy. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

UMpirage. 71. f. [from umpire .J Arbitration 3 friendly deci- 
flon of a controverfy. 

Umpire. n. J. [This word Minflmu, with great applaufe 
from Skinner, derives from un pere , Fr. a father .] An arbi¬ 
trator 3 one who, as a common friend, decides-difputes* 

Give me ibme pre'ent counfelj or, behold, 

’Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire 3 arbitrating that, 

Which the commiiflon of thy years and art 

Could to no iffua of true honour bring. Shakefp. 

juft death, kind umpire of men’s miferies, 

Y\ ith fweet enlargement doth diAnifs me hence. Shakefp. 
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The teamed Sfennertus, in that book, takes not j,;. 
to play the advocate for the chymifts, but the umpPb f f 
them and the peri patencies, ■ ^ lxt 

The vaft diftance that fln had put between the often l^’ 
creature and the offended Creator, required thehelo of f 2 
great umpire and interceffor, to open him a new wav of 
to God 3 and this Chrift did for us as mediator. 7 sf 

The jealous fe&s, that dare not truft their caufe 

So far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and theirfynod take. Drib 

Un. A Saxon privative or negative particle aflfw&facr to ] n of 
the Latins, and * of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It°i s p i ac J 
almoft at will before adjectives and adverbs. All the j R 
fiances of this kind of compofltion cannot therefore be in' 
ferted 3 but 1 have coined a number fufficient, perhano 
more than fufficient, to explain it. • ^ 

Unaba'shed. adj. [from abajhed.] Notfhamed3 notconfufed 
by modefly. 

Earlefs on high, flood unahafb’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. p of)e 
UnaLle. adj. [from abk.] * 

1. Not having ability. 

The Amaiekites fet on them, fuppofmg that they had been 
weary, and unable to refill. Raleigh’s FIJI, of the World 
Zeal mov’d thee : 

To pleafe thy gods thou didft it 3 gods unable 

T’ acquit themlelves, and profecute their foes. Milton, 

The prince unable to conceal his pain. 

Gaz’d on the fair. 

And flgh’d, and look’d, and flgh’d again. Dryden. 

I intended to put it in prabtice, though far unable for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Dryden. 

Man, under the disadvantages of a weak and fallen na¬ 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. Rogers's Sermons . 

2. Weak 3 impotent. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable ; 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. SbakeJ'peare. 
Unabc/lisi-ied. adj. [from aboliffed.] Not repealed 3 remain¬ 
ing in force. 

The number of needlefs laws unaboUffed , doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceffary. Hooker. 

Unacceptable, adj. [from acceptable.'] Not pleafing; not 
fuch as is well received. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing'to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnefs. Government of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be unacceptable and difpleafing to the 
friends of the guilty. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

If he fhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a fecret 
referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnaccePtableness. n. f. [from unacceptable.] State of not 
pleafing. 

This alteration arifes from the unacccptablenefs of the fub- 
ject I am upon. Collier on Pride, 

UnaccePted. adj. [from accepted.] Not accepted. 

By turns put 011 the fuppliant, and the Lord 

Offer’d again the unaccepted wreath. 

And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Prior. 

UnaccPssibleness. n. f. [from accejfiblenefs.] State ol not 
being to be attained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reafon 0 
the remotenefs from uSj and unacceffiblenefs to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. 1 

Unaccommodated, adj. [from accommodated.] Unfurmme 
with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than fuch a P ocr ’ 
forked animal as thou art. . a A ' 

Unaccompanied, adj. [from accompanied.] Not attende . 

Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfc, u '\ 

acccompanied with the like. uwa^'vL 

UnaccoPiplish^d. adj. [from accompUJhed.] Unfimih , 1 

complete. 

Beware of death, thou eanft not die unperjurd, 


And leave an unaccompltfb '4 love behind. 
Thy vows are mine. 


Dryden. 


the gods dilinay’d at his approach, withdrew, 

?r durft their unaccomplijb'd crime purfue. 0 

Unaccountable. adj. [from accountable.] j ■rib 1 '’ 

1. Not explicable 3 not to be foived by reafon 3 not reau * - 


Nor 


I lhall note difficulties, which are not uflially 

though wiaccountabie. . , linnll u s 

The folly is fo unaccountable, that enemies P‘^ 

for friend.. .. f , t fetch 

There has been an unaccountable diipofltion 01 a ’ 

the faihion from the French. \yhat 
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tjri ; s vet more unaccoimtable, would he complain of 
•, *SMs omnipotence. , ^gers’s Sermons. 

^The Chinefe are an unaccountable people, ftrangely com- 
nded of knowledge and ignorance. Baker's Ref ett.cn Learn . 
P °Xhe manner whereby the foul and body are united, and 
how they are diftinguifiicd, is wholly unaccountable to us. Sivijt, 
Not fuhjeft ; not controlled. 

iTv accoPntablV- adv. Stiangely. , 

U The boy proved to be the lbn of the merchant, whofe heart 

had fo unaccountably melted at the fight :pt him. Mdifon. 

IINA'CCURATE. adj. [from actu ate.) Not exaS.. 

* .... r _.... wav.* detined the ai 


Galiileo uflng an unaccurate way 


weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. 

sa'ccurateness. n.f. [from unaccurate.] Want of exad- 


Boyle . 


Shakefp . 


Philips. 

an unaccujlomed 
Watts’s Logick. 
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defined the air to be in 1 
Boyle. 


nG l' niay be much more probably maintained than hitherto, 
as a'rainft the unaccuratcnefs and unconcludingnefs of the ana¬ 
lytical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. . Boyle. 

Unaccustomed, adj. [from accujhmcd.] 
l ‘ Not ufed ; not habituated 

I was chaft ifed as a bullock unaccujlomed to the yoke. Jer. xxxi. 
The neceffity of air to the rnoft of animals unaccujlomed to 
the want of it, may belt be judged of by the following ex- 
peiments. 

z. New 3 not ulual. 

I’ll fend one to Mantua, 

Where that fame hanifh’d runagate doth live 
Shall <dve him fuch an unaccujloin d dram. 

That he fhall loon keep Tibalt company. 

Their priftine worth 

The Britons recoiled, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccujlom d air. 

An old word ought never to be fixed to 
idea, without juft and evident neceffity. 

Unacknowledged, adj. [from acknowledge.] Not owned. 

The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaft an ainacknowledgcd lucceffor to the crown, clouded much 
of that prosperity. _ Clarendon. 

Un ACQUAINTANCE, n.f. [from acquaintance.] Want of fami¬ 
liarity 3 want of knowledge. 

The firft is an utter unacquaintance with his mafter’s de- 
iigns, in thefe words 3 the fervant knoweth not what his 
mafter doth. South. 

Unacquainted, adj. [from acquainted.] 

1. Not known 5 unufual 3 not familiarly known. 

She greatly grew amazed at the fight. 

And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. Fairy Queen. 

2. Not having familiar knowledge. 

Feftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears were un¬ 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 
unto that whereof he fpake. Hooker. 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton. 

Art thou a courtier. 

Or I a king ? My ears are unacquainted 

With fuch bold truths, especially from thee. Denham. 

Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feen. Dryden. 
Let us live like thofe who expect to die, and then we ftiall 
find that we fear’d death only becaufe we were unacquainted 
with it. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Una'ctive. adj. [from aftive. ] 

1. Not brifk 3 not lively. 

Silly people commend tame, unadtive children, becaufe 
they make no noife, nor give them any trouble. Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man hath his daily work of body, or mind. 

Appointed, which declares his dignity 3 
While other animals unadtive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

3. Not bufy 3 not diligent. 

His life, 

Private, unadtive, calm, contemplative 5 
Little fufpicious to any king. Paradife Regain’d. 

An homage which nature commands all underftandings to 
pay to virtue ; and yet it is but a faint, unadtive thing 3 for 
in defiance of the judgment, the will may ftill remain as 
much a ftranger to virtue as before. South’s Sermons. 

4- Having no efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unadtive elfe, their vigour find. Milton. 
Una'ctuate d. ad]. Not actuated. 

"1 he peripatetick matter is a mere unadiuatecl power. Glanv. 
Un admi red, adj. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh ! had I rather wiadmir’d remain’d. 

In fome lone file, or diftant northern land ; 

Wh ere the gilt chariot never marks the way. Pope. 

Unado^red. adj. Not worftiipped. 

No r was his name unheard, or unador’d 
In antient Greece. 


Unado rned, adj. Not decorated 3 not embeliiihedo 

The earth, till then 
Defert, and bare, unfightly, unadorn d. 

Brought forth the tender grafs. Milton’s Par. Loft* 

But hoary winter, unadorn'd and bare, 

Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addifon* 
Unadve'nturous. adj. Not adventurous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadveni'rous. Milton’s Par .Regahi d. 

Unadvised, adj. 

Imprudent 3 indifereet. 

Madam, I have unadvis'd 
Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. Shakefp. 

2 . Done without due thought 3 rafh. 

This contract to-night 
Is too rafh, too unadvis’cl, too fudden. 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Shakefp Romeo and Juliet. 
Thefe profperous proceedings were turned back by the un- 
advifed forwardnefs of divers chief counfellors, in making 
Hidden and unreafonable alterations. / Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can be no unadvifed productions ; 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency of fome know¬ 
ing agent. Glarrbillei 

Un advFsedly. adv. Imprudently 3 rafhly 3 indifcreetly. 

A Arrange kind of fpeech unto chriftian ears 5 and fuch, 
as I hope they themfclves do acknowledge laiadvifedly ut¬ 
tered. Hooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thofe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and impo¬ 
tent" nature is inclinable to fink itlelf, rather than to fhew 

of error in that which once we have 


an 


acknowledgment 


Milton. 


unadvifedly taken upon us to defend, againft the fiream of a 
contrary pub)ick refolution. Hooker. 

What is done cannot be now amended ; 

Men fhall deal unadvifedly fometimes, 

Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Shakefp , 

A word unadvifedly fpoken on the one fide, or mifunder- 
ftood on the other, has railed fuch an averfion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South . 

Unadulterated, adj. Genuine 3 not fpoiled by fpurious 
mixtures. 

I have only difeovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and un - 
adulterated. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 

UnaffeLted. n.f. 

1. Real 3 not hypocritical. 

They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 

Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place. 

And unaffected forrow fat on ev’iy face. Dryden ; 

2. Free from affeiftation 3 open 3 candid 3 fincere. 

The maid improves her charms. 

With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom. 

And faneftity of manners. Addifo'a’s Cato: 

Of fofteft manners, unaffected mind 3 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope’s Epift. 

3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules 3 not la¬ 
boured. 

Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 

In their majeftic, unaffected ftile, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton . 

4. Not moved 3 not touched. 

Unaffectedly, adv. Really 3 without any attempt to pro¬ 
duce falfe appearances. 

He was always unaffectedly cheerful 5 no marks of any 
thing heavy at his heart broke from him. Locke. 

UnaffeLting. adj. Not pathetick 3 not moving the paffions. 
UnafflFcted. adj. Free from trouble. 

My unaffliCted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel’s Mufophilus. 
UnagreeLble. adj. Inconfiftent 5 unfuitable. 

Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and minej 
Not U 7 iagrceable, to found a path 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
Unagree'ableness. n f. Unfuitablenefs to3 inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de¬ 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a dodfrine, 
whofe unagreeablenefs to the gofpel oeconomy rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man coul,d feduce 
them. _ Decay-of Piety. 

Unai'dable. adj. Not to be helped. 

The congregated college have concluded, 

That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidable eftate. 

Unai'ded. adj. Not affifted 3 not helped. 

Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defery. 

The wideft ftretch of human though: exceeds. Blackmore. 

Unarming* 


Shakefp ears. 
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Unarming, adj. Having no particular dire&ion. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly. 

And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky: 

Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream. 

And nature fufters in the wild extreme. Granville. 

Una'king adj. Not feeling or cauling pain. 

Shew them th’ unaking fears which I would hide. 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UnaLli enable. adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right fhould be kept facred, not from any un¬ 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the con- 
fequences thatufually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. 

Unalla'yed. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

XJnallayed fatisfadfions are joys too heavenly to fall to 
many men’s fhares on earth. Boyle. 

Unalli'ed. adj. 

1. Having no powerful relation. 

2 . Having no common nature ; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
fpirit and matter; but how fuch unallied and difproportioned 
fubftances fhould adf upon each other, no man’s learning 
yet could tell him. Collier on Pride. 

Una'lterable. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 

I he law of nature, confifting in a fixed, unalterable rela¬ 
tion of one nature to another, is indilpenfable. South. 

They fixt unalterable laws. 

Settling the fame efFedf on the fame caufe. Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 
and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 

Una'lterableness. n. J. Immutability; unchangeablenefs. 
1 his happens from the unaltcrablencfs of the corpufcles, 
which conftitute and compofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 

Unalterably, adv. Unchangeably; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love in tire. Miltons Par. Loji. 
The day and year are ftandard meafures, becaufe they are 
unalterably conftituted by thofe motions. Holder on Time. 

UnaTtered. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 
any thing ; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re¬ 
main unaltered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with unalter’d brow; 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Paradife Regain’d. 

To fhew the truth of my unalter''d breaft. 

Know that your life was giv’n at my requeft. Dryden. 

Since thefe forms begin, and have their end. 

On fome unalter d caufe they fure depend. Dryden. 

Grains and nuts pafsoften through animals unalter’d. Arbuth, 
Amongft the fhells that were fair, unaltered , and free from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of fhell-fifh now found upon the 
fea fhores. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

UnamaLed. adj. Not aflonifhed ; free from aftonifhment. 

Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamaz’d, fhe thus in anfvver fpake. Milton. 

Unambi'tious. adj. Free from ambition. 

My humble mufe, in unambitious ftrains, 

Paints the green forefts, and the flow’ry plains. Pope. 

I am one of thofe unambitious people, who will love you 
forty years hence. Pope. 

UnameLdable. adj. [ inemendabilis , Lat.] Not to be changed 
for the better. 

He is the fame man ; fo is every one here that you know : 
mankind is unamendable. Pope to Swift. 

Una'miable. adj. Not raifing love. 

Thofe who reprefent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the fpies lent by Mofes, to make a difeovery of the land 
of promife, when, by their reports, they difeouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themfelves, that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Nor are the hills unamiable , whofe tops 
To heav’n afpire. Philips. 

Unanaly'sed. adj. Not refolved into fimple parts. 

Some large cryftals of refined and unanalyfed nitre, ap¬ 
peared to have each of them fix flat fides. Boyle. 

Una'nchored. adj. Not anchored. t 

A port there is, inclos’d on either fide. 

Where fhips may reft, unanchor d, and unty’d. Pope. 

UnaneTed. adj. [un and knell.} Without the bell rung. 
This fenfe I doubt. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the blolloms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanePd. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Una'nimated. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect produdls of a 
hafty mufe : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, unanimated matter. Dryden. 

Un ani / m i t y . n.f [unanimity Fr.] Agreement in defign or opinion. 
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. An honeil party of men afiing with mamm'-t, 
mfimtely greater conference, than the fame - ° f 

at the fame end by different view's. par ty aiITIln g 

UNA'NIMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. unanimis , Lat 1 

one mind ; agreeing in defign or opinion. ‘ -* ^ Cin S of 
e They wont to meet 

So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous , as fons of one great fire 
Hymning th’ eternal father^ ’ Milton\ P r „ 

Wits, thofe which Minio’s fields and Phyrei gave’' ^ 
AJ1 bred in arms, unanimous and brave. A. , 

Unanimously adv. [from unanimous.] With one mind 0 
1 his particular is unammoufy reported by all the antler 

UNA No'lNTE 15 .° ^ ^ *C 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme unction. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the blofloms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, manointed , unanel’d. Sbahfp. Hambf 

Unanswerable, adj. Not to be refuted. 7 

This is a manifeft and unarrfwerable argument #„/• i 
I IhaH not conclude it falfe, Lough I Link the «£££. 
difficulties,^ which are its attendants, unanfwerable. GlarvvilU 
I he pye’s queftion was wifely let fall without a reolv tn 
intimate that it was unanfwerable. L’E/lr 

Thefe fpeculations arc ftrong intimations, not only oftS’e 
excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do at leaft confirm thefe 
two great points, which are eftablilhed by many other rea 
Ions that are unanfwerable. • JMjon's Spelled. 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors if 
it be real, it is unanfwerable. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Unanswerably, adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it unanfwcrably follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confcience in a direft and 
bare-faced contradiction to God’s exprefs command. South. 
Unanswered, adj. 

1. Not oppofed by a reply. 

Unanfwer’d left thou boaft. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Muff I tamely bear 

This arrogance unanfwer’d! Thou’rt a traitor. Addifon. 

2. Not confuted. 

All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer d ; belides a number of merriments 
and jefts unanfwer’d likewife. Hooker. 

3. Not fuitably returned. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long unanfwer’d fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 
Unappa'lled. adj. Not daunted ; not imprefs’d by fear. 

If my memory muff thus be thralled 
To that ftrange ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes; 

Can thoughts ftill thinking fo reft unappalled? Sidney. 

Infernal ghofts 

Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, Lome yell’d, fome fliriek’d; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat’ft unappall! d in calm and finlels peace. Milton. 

As a lion, unappall’d with fear. 

Springs on the toils, and ruflies on the fpear. Dryden. 

Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ferene, 

With eyes eredt, and vifage unappall’d , 

Fixt on that awful face, I Hand the charge ; 

Amaz’d, not fearing. Smith’s Phad. and Hypolitus. 

Unappa'rrelled. adj. Not drefled ; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an 'ima'parellcd people, and 
had fome cufloms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had many parts of civilty. Bacon’s Holy Wars. 
Till our fouls be unapparellcd 
Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. Donne. 

Unappa'rent. adj. Obfcure ; not vifible. 

Thy potent voice he hears. 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

Unappealable, adj. Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The unappeafable rage of Hildebrand and his fucceflors, 
never left perlecuting him, by raifing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 
To pray’rs than winds to feas ; yet winds to feas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhore. 

Thy anger, unappeafable , ftill rages, 

Eternal tempeft never to be calm’d. Muton. 

Unappe'ased. adj. Not pacified. 

Sacrifice his flelh. 

That fo the fhadows be not unappeas’d. Shakefp. 

His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas’d ; 


How foon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d. 


Unappli- 







Milton. 


Shakefp. 
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rj^'ppLLiCAELE. adj. [from apply .] Such a$ cannot be applied. 
Gratitude, by being confined to the lew', has a very nar¬ 
row province to work on, being acknowledged.to be unap- 
i l-able , and fd confequently ineffe&ual to ail others. Hammond. 

* . heir beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as un- 

ctpiicab.e to their purpofes as the other. C’arendon. 

'The finding out, and laying in order thofe intermediate 
i Jeas that cfemonftratively fhew the equality or inequality of 
unapjlkabld quantities, has produced difeoveries. Locke. 
UnappREHeVded. adj. Not underftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehencled , are but 
few in" number, and for grofsnefs of wit fuch, that they 
hardly feem to hold the place of human being. Hooker . 

Unapprehensive, adj. [from apprehend.] 
j Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 

The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprehcnfve and 
infen fib !e of any miiery fuftered by others. South. 

2. Not fufpe&Ing. 

UnAPPROaNiied. adj. Inacceflible. 

God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity Milton’s Par. LoJl. 

Unapproved, adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 

Evil into the mind 

Mav come and go fo unapprov d^ and leave 
No (pot behind. 

UNAPT, adj. [from apt.] 

1. Dull; not apprehenfive. 

2. Not ready ; not propenfe. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep. 

My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 

Unapt to ftir at thefe indignities. Shakefpeare ; 

3. Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity indued with 
irrefiftible power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger ex¬ 
cepted) the unaptejl to admit any conference with rea- 
fon. Hooker. 

A longing after fenfual pleafures is a diffolution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes jt loofe, foft and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or fpiritual employments. Taylor . 

4. Improper ; unfit; unfuitable. 

Una'ptly. adv. [from unapt.} Unfitly ; improperly. 

He fwims on his back ; and the lhape of his back feeins 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do 
his hinder legs unaptly refemble a pair of oars. Grew. 

Una'ftness. n.f. [from unapt.] 
j. Unfitnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con¬ 
ditions ; and their conditions are often governed by .their gar¬ 
ments : for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alio reftrained from lightnefs by the very 
unaptnefs of his weed. Spenfer. 

£. Dulnefs ; want of apprehenfion. 

That unaptnefs made you minifter 
Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shakefp. Tlmon of Athens. 

3. Unreadinefs ; disqualification ; warit of propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength; 
like the body, {trained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptnefs, or 
an averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke 

Un aLgued. adj. [from argue.] 

1. Not difputed. 

What thou bid’ft. 

Unargu’d I obey ; fo God ordains. Milton’s Par. LoJl. 

2 . Not cenfured. 

Not that his Work liv’d in the hands of foes, 

Unargud then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. Jobnfon. 
To Unarm;, v. a. [from arm.} To difarm; to ftrip of ar¬ 
mour ; to deprive of arms. 

Una rm , unarm , and do not fight to-day. Shakefp. 

Unarm me, Eros ; the long day’s-talk is done, 

And we muff fleep. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 
of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous 
{'pints. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Una RMEI) - a <j' [fi'°m unarm. ] Having no armour; havino- n 0 
weapons. to 

On the weftern coaft 
Ridcth a puiflant navy : To our fliores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 

Lnarrncl , and unrefolv’d to beat them back, 

He all unarm’d 
Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 
1 H rom thy demoniack holds, poflfeflion foul ; 

1 hee and thy legions, yelling they fkall fly. 

And beg to hide them i ; n a herd of fwine. Milton 

Though unarm'd I am, 

Here, without my fword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, bafe man, uqqueftion’d hence to go. Dryden 
■ whereas moft other creatufes are furnifhed with weapons 
or their defence ; man is born altogether unarmed. Gr 
-'ARra iCNLD. adj. Not brought to a trial. 
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As lawful lord, and king by juft defeeni:. 

Should here be judg’d, unheard, and unarraign’d. Danieh 
LNarra'yed. adj. Not drefled. 

As if this infant world yet unarray’d^ 

Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid. foryden. 

Half unarray’d , he ran to his relief,. 

So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. Dryden „ 

Una'rtful. adj. 

1. Having no art, or cunning. 

A chearful fweetnefs in his looks he has. 

And innocence unartful in his face. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

.2. Wanting {kill. 

How unartful would it have been to have let him in a 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all 
the bodies round him ? Cheyne’s Phil. Prin . 

UnaNtfully. adv. I11 an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unartfully drawn, and is 
perfectly in the. fpirit of a pleader, there is no great fkill re¬ 
quired to detedl the many miftakes. Swift's Mifcellany. 

Un artificially, adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant; 
or defective. Derharn s Phyjico-Theology. 

Una'sked. adj. Not fought by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumftance 
Unask’d, thou talc’ft fuch pains to tell me only 
My fon’s the better man. Denham’s Sophy . 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unajk’cf nor was that earth renew’d. Dryden. 
How, or why 

Shou’d all confpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

XJnafi’d their pains, ungrateful their advice ; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dryden ; 
Unaspi'ring. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and unafnring , in honour preferring one 
another. Rogers . 

Unassa'iled. adj . Not attacked ; not affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 

It grieves my foul to leave thee unajfail’d. Shakefpeare . 
I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’whom all things ill 
Are but as flavifli officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffaifd. Milton’s Comusi 
Unassailable, adj. Exempt from affault. 

In the number, I do but know one. 

That unajfailable holds on his rank, 

Unfhak’d of motion. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

Unassa'yed. adj. Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue unajfay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. Milton : 

.Unassi sted, adj. Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reafon, unaffjled by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darknefs. Addifon’s Freeholder.. 

What unajfijled reafon could not difeover, that God has fet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gofpel : a felicity- 
equal to our moft enlarged defires; a ftate of immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogers’s Sermons . 

UnassiLting. adj. Giving no help. 

With thefe I went, a brother of the war; 

Nor idle flood, with unafjijling hands. 

When favage beafts, and men’s more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil lubdu’d : yet thefe I fway’d. Dryden . 

■Unassi/ming. adj. Not arrogant. 

Unafjuming worth in lecret liv’d. 

And died neglected. 

UnassuNed. adj. 
j. Not confident. 

I he enfuing treatife, with a timorous and unaffured coun¬ 
tenance, adventures into your prefence. GianviiU. 

2. Not to be trufted. 

The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes ; 

The feigned friends, the unaffured foes. 

Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenfer. 

Unattainable, adj. Not to be gained or obtained; beino- 
out of reach. 

Praife and prayer are God’s due worfhip ; which are unattain¬ 
able by our difeourfe, Amply confidered, without the benefit of 
divine revelation. Dryden’s Religio Laid. 

I do not expert that men fhould be perfeGly kept from 
error ; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to : I aim at no fuch unattainable privilege ; I 
only fpeak of what they fhould do. Ifocke. 

Unatta'inableness. n.f State of being out of reach. 

Defire is flopped by the opinion of the impoflibility, or un - 
attainablenefs of the good propofed. Locke. 

Un at tempted, adj. Untried ; not allayed. 

He left no means unattemptecl of deftroying his fon. Sidney . 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would falute my palm ; 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakefp. 
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Milton. 
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* 

It purfues 

1 1 lings unatte?npted yet in profe or rhyme. 

Leave nothing unattempted to deftroy 
That perjur’d race. Denham. 

Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 
by the poffibility of our failing in it ? How many of the belt 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempted f Atterb. 

Unattended, adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Vv'ith goddefs-like demeanor forth fhe went. 

Not unattended. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
^ Parnafius. Dryden. 

Unatte'nding. adj. Not attending. 

Ill is loft that praife, 

That is addrefs’d to unattending ears. Milton . 

Ev’ry nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 

1 hrows off her armlet of pearl in the main ; 

Neptune in anguifh his charge unattending , 

V effels are found’ring, and vows are in vain; Dryden. 

Unatte'ntive. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is fo unattentive to good, that there can fcarce 
be too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 

Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and there¬ 
fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler, N . 55.. 

UnattoNed. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you aftord him fuch a bribe as that, 

A brother’s blood yet unattond ? Rowe. 

Unavailable, adj. Ufelefs 5 vain with refped to any pur- 
pofe. 

When we have endeavoured to find out the ftrongeft 
caufes, wherefore they fhould imagine that reading is fo un- 
available , the mo'ft'we can learn is, that fermons are the or¬ 
dinance of God, the feriptures dark, and the labour of read¬ 
ing eafy. . Hooker. 

Unavailing, adj. Ufelefs; vain. 

’ Since my inevitable death you know. 

You fafely unavailing pity fhow : 

Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. DryderCs Aurehgzebe. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, 

Before his lielplefs friends and native bands, > 

And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands. Pope, j 

UnAVOIDABLE. adj. 

1. Inevitable ; not to be fhunned. 

Oppreflion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavoidable occafions of war. Dryden. 

It is unavoidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 
proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single ads of tranfgreflion will, through weaknefs and 
furprize, be unavoidable to the beft guarded. Rogers. 

The merits of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi¬ 
ciencies of our fervice; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanifh at that unavoid¬ 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. Clarijfa . 

2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotfon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. Locke. 

Unavoi'dableness. n.f. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjed to material impreflions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablenefs of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuade that we are fo. Glanville. 

Unavoidably, adv. Inevitably. 

The moft perfect adminiftration muft unavoidably produce 
oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Addifon. 

Una voided, adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer ; 

And unavoided is the danger now. Shakefp . 

Rare poems afk rare friends ; 

Yet fatyfs, fince the moft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubjed, feweft fee. B. Johnfon. 

Unauthorised, adj. Not fupported by authority 5 not pro¬ 
perly commiflioned. 

To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorized kifs. Shakefpeare's Othello, 

It is for you to ravage feas and land, 

Unauthoriz'd by my fupreme command. Dryden, 

UnawaNes. \ adv ' [fr°m aware, or wary.]. 

j. Without thought; without previous meditation. 

It is my father’s face, 

Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill’d. Shakefp. 

Firm we fubfift; yet poflible to fwerve, 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton, 
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A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before 
Of wme and honey mix’d ; with added (lore 
Of opmm ; to his keeper this he brought, 

VV ho (wallow’d unawares the fleepy draught. 

And fnor d fecure. 0 5 

’Tisafenfationlikethatofa limb lopp’d off- 

every minute unawares to ufe it, and finds it is not * t J ln 8 
2. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of; fudd^nlv ° pi ' 

* Take heed left you fall unawares into that income • 
you formerly found fault with. xo nvenien Ce 

Left deftrudion come upon him at unawares, and 
that he hath hid, catch himfelf. p r , lethls net 

My hand, unawares to me, was, by theforce^r'l 8, 
endeavour it juft before employed to fuftain the fallen ., at 
carried up with fuch violence, that I bruifed it. We 'ght, 

He breaks at unawares upon our walks *°^ e ' 

And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. 

Though we live never fo long, we are ftill furprized’L 
put the evil day far from us, and then it catches I 
and we tremble at the profpea. d! 

Una 7 wed. adj. Unreftrained by fear or reverence 

The raging and fanatic dirtemper of the houfe of com 
mens muft be attributed to the want of fuch good 

or the crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own 
could have watched other mens. n >.. , * 

Unforc’d by punifhment, unaw'd by fear. 

His words were iimple, and his foul fincere/ 7W 

UnbaNked. adj. ^ dm ' 

1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 

Then I beat my tabor ; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick’d their ears 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes. 

As they fmelt mufick. Shakefp. Tembeft 

A well wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to thy journey’s 
end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Suckline 
They flinch like unback'd fillies. Dennis's Letters. 

2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 

Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unsupported, and unback’d. Daniel's Civil War. 
Unbalanced, adj. Not poifed ; not in equipoife. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. /W 

UnbaLlasted. adj . Not kept fteady by ballaft; un- 
fteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick flats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few- words with lamen¬ 
table conftrudion ; and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unballajled 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton. 
As at fea th’ unballajl veffel rides, 

Caft to and fro, the fport of winds and tides: 

So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high. 

The youth is hurry’d headlong through the fky. Addifon. 
Unbonded, adj. [from band.] Wanting a firing, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your bonnet unbandedy 
and every thing demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 
ToUnb'ar. v. a. [from bar.] To open, by removing the 
bars ; to unbolt. 

’Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard, 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr'd. Denham: 

Thefe rites the king refus’d. 

Deaf to tfieir cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Gf faered peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden » 

UnbaLbed. adj. [barba y Lat.J Not fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Muft I go fhew them my unbarbed fconce ? 

Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UnbaLked. adj. [from bark.] Decorticated ; ftripped of the 
bark. 

A branch of a tree, unbarked fome {pace at the bottom, 
and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 

Unba'shful. adj. Impudent; fhamelefs. 

Nor did I with unbajhful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shakefpeorei 

UnbaYed. adj. [from bate.] Not reprefled ; not blunted. 
Where is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire . 

That he did pace them firft ? Shakefp. Merch. of Venue. 

Unba'thed. adj. [from bath.] Not wet. 

Fierce Pafimond, their paffage to prevent, 

Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defeent; 

The blade return’d unbath'd, and to the handle bent. Dry < 
UnbaYtered. adj. Not injured by blows. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their ftaves : or thou, Macbeth , 

Or elfe my fword, with an unbatter'd edge, , 

I fheath again undeeded. Shakefpcwe s Mm <• ' 

UnbeaLing. adj. Bringing no fruit. 

Vo eJ 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Vnbearing branches from their head. 

And grafts more happy in their ftead. .-Kc 

ToUnba %. v.a. To fet open; to free from the reftramt ot 

Louvht now to loofe the reins of my affeflions, to unlay 
the current of my paffion, and love on without boundary or 
. - a j- ure Norris s Mfcellany. 

Unbea'ten. adj. 

t Not treated with blows. 

His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 

For fhe had rode five miles unfpurr’d, unbeaten , 

And then at laft turn’d tail towards Neweaton. Bp. Corbet. 

2 Not trodden. , , 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 

do not find one; but it fhall be always with a light in our 
hand ' Bacon, 

If your bold mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. Rofcommon. 
Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten paffage to the fky. Swift. 

Unbecoming, adj. Indecent; unfuitable; indecorous. 

Here’s our chief gueft.—— 

_If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft, 

And all things unbecoming. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

No thought of flight. 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear. Milton's Bar. Lojl. 

I fhould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of 
wrath in beafts than in mankind ; and that it was unbecoming 
of any but Pan, who had very much of the beaft in him, 
to wrinkle up his nofe in anger. Dryden. 

My grief lets unbecoming fpeeches fall: 

I fhould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 
This petulancy in converfation prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the moft unbecoming and un¬ 
natural. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike out every 
offenfive or unbecoming paffage from plays. Swift. 

Such proceed upon debates without unbecoming warmth. Swift. 

UnbecoLungness. n. f Indecency ; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
fault. Locke. 

To UnbeL. v. a. To raife from a bed. 

Eels unbecl themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun¬ 
der. Walton's Angler. 

Unbefitting, adj. Not becoming; not fuitable. 

Love is full of unbefitting {trains. 

All wanton as a child, fkipping in vain. Shakefp. 

Far be it that I fhould write thee fin, or blame ! 

Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. Milton. 

He might feveral times have made peace with his difeon- 
tented fubjeds upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or 
intereft; but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 
to his private paffion. Swift. 

To UnbegeY. v. n. To deprive of exiftence. 

Wifhes each minute he could unbeget 
Thofe rebel Tons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. Dryden. 
UnbegoY. 1 .. rr 

Unbego'tten. \ ad] - [ from V'-] 

1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why fhould he attribute the fame honour to matter, 
which is fubjed to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegotten, 
and immutable God ? Stilling fleet. 

2. Not yet generated. 

God omnipotent, muft’ring 
Armies of peftilence ; and they fhall ftrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. Shakefp. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than afk a 
bleffing of thofe whofe converfation breathes nothing but a 

'Tv't/ 6 ' / ^ South's Sermons. 

o Unbeguile, v.a. To undeceive; to fet free from the 
influence of any deceit. 

T hen unbeguile thyfelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on earth employ’d they be. 

Are ftill in heav’n. Drnm 

T . heir pomdinefs unbegmled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
loyal,fts had formerly infufed into them, by their con- 
donatory inveaives. W, Wat C 

kceue LD. adj. Unfeen ; not difcoverable to the fight. 

1 hefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night ° 
ohine not in vain. & 5 

UnbeliLf. n.f Milton. 

*• Incredulity. 

’Tis not vain or fabwlous. 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 
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Storied of old in high immortal vei ie. 

Of dire chimaera’s, and enchanted ifles. 

And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell; 

For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. Milton. 

I’m juftly plagu’d by this your unbelief 
And am myfelf the caufe of my own grief. Dryden. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with things will Mep you 
from an cxcefs of credulity and unbelief ; z. e. a readings to 
believe, or to deny every thing at firft hearing. li atts. 

2 . Infidelity; irreligion. 

Where profefs’d unbelief Is, there can be no vifible church 
of Chrift; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker . 

Tq UnbelieVe. v. a. 

I. To diferedit; not to truft. 

Heav’n fliield your grace from woe. 


As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go. 


Shakefp. 


So great a prince and favourite fo fuddeiily metamorphofed 
into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make 
any man unbelieve his five fenfes. Wotton s uckingham. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor Ids than fight and hearing could convince. 

Of fuch an unforefeen and unbeliev'd offence. Dryden. 
Unbeliever, n.f. An infidel; one who believes noi: the 
feripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to fhew, what 
warrant they had fo much co rely upon the feriptures, endea¬ 
voured ftill to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
by arguments fuch as unbelievers themfelves muft needs think 
reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fhould. Hooker. 

What endlefs war wou’d jealous nations tear. 

If none above did witnefs what they fwear ? 

Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juft. 

Among themfelves to find fo little truft. Waller. 

In the new teftament, religion is ufually expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chriftians are fo frequently called believers ; and wicked 
and ungodly men unbelievers. ‘Tillotfon. 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chriftian, and the other an unbeliever , iioly, on ac¬ 
count of the faith and holinefs of that one. Atterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers ; 
but if you. would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, .reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Shift's Mifcellanies, 
UneelieYing. adj. Infidel. 

No paufe. 

No ftay of flaughter found his vigorous arm ; 

But th’ unbelieving fquadrons turn’d to flight. 

Smote in the rear. Phillips . 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft convidlion in the Gentiles. Addijon. 

In the days of the apoftle, when all who profeffed them¬ 
felves difciples of Chrift were converts of cbnfcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrained to the unbelieving part of 
mankind. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnbeloYed. adj. Not loved. 

Whoever you are, not unbelov'd by heav’n, 

Since on our friendly fhore your fhips are driv’n. Dryden » 
To UnbeLd. v.a. To relax; to remit; to eafe. 

You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor's Holy Living. 

^ Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flackten and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chace by all the flow’r of youth. Denham. 

I rom thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends , 

Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden. 

I muft be in the battie ; but I’ll go 

With empty quiver, and unbended bow. Dryden , 

Unbf/nding. adj. 
j. Not fuffering flexure. 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcoufs the plain, 

Flies o’erth’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. Pope, 
2. Devoted to relaxation. ^ 

Since what was omitted in the ading is how kept in, I 
hope it may entertain your lordfhip at an unbending hour. Rowe 
UnbeneYolent. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in¬ 
fluence iweetens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor¬ 
rects that felfifh narrownefs of fpirit, which inclines men to 
a fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. Rogers's Sermons 

U NBE n f ficed. adj. Not preferred to a benefice. 

More vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make • 

All wou’d have latitude ennugh to take : 

The reft unbeYiejic d your ftets maintain Dnd,n 

Unben/chted .adj. Never vif.ted by darknefs. J 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted (hone, while the low fun 
To recompence his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded fttll the horizon. ''Milton's Par. Loft. 

*. Unbeni'gn. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































' UNB 

UnbenFcn. adj. Malignant; malevolent* 

To th’ other five 

1 heir planetary motions, and afpfe<5Fs, 

In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. 

Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 

In fynod unbenign. Milton's Par. LoJ ?, 1 . x. /. 661. 

Unbe'nt. adj. 

1. Not drained by the firing. 

Apollo heard, and conqu’ring his difdain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece infpir’d again* Dryden. 

2 . Having the bow unftrung. 

Why haft thou gone fo far. 

To be unbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 

Th’ elected deer before thee ? Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

3* Not crufhed ; not fubdued. 

But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden . 
4* Relaxed ; not intent. 

Be not always on affairs intent. 

But let thy thoughts be ealy and unbent: • 
hen our mind’s eyes are dilengag’d and free. 

They clearer, farther, and diiWfly fee. Denham. 

TJnbesee / mikg. ad]. Unbecoming. 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me by the indignity of his 
can iage, to do or lay any thing nnbejeeming myfelf. K. Charles. 
Far be the fpirit of the chace from them ; 

Uncomely courage, unbefeeming fkill. Tbojnfon. 

UnbesgYght. .adj. Not intreated. 

Left heat fliould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefought ^ provided ; and his hands 
Cloafh’d us. unworthypitying while he judg’d. Milton. 
Unbesto'wed. adj. Not given ; not diipofed of. 

,; Ue ^ ia< ^ now but one fon and one daughter unbejlowed. Bacon. 
Unbet r a y ed. adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the fad, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray d ? Daniels Civil War . 
Unbewa / iled. adj. Not lamented. 

Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail d their way. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
o Unbewi pch. v. a. [from witch f) Fo free from fafcination* 
To Unbiass. v. a. To free from any external motive; to 
dilentangle from prejudice. 

1 hat; our uhderftandings may be free to examine, and rea- 
fo\\ unbiajfcd give its judgment; being that whereon a right 
diredkin of our condud to true happinefs depends; it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

The ftandipg evidences-of the gofpel, every time they are 
confider’d, gain upon fincere, unbiafs’d minds. Atierbury. 

7 he truefF fervice a private man may do his country, is 
by uhbiaffmg his mind, as much as poffible, between the rival 
powers: Swift . 

Where’s the man who counfel can beftow, 

Unbiajs'd , or by favour, or by fpite ; 

Not dully prepoffefs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 

U NbFassedl y. adj. Without external influence; without pre¬ 
judice. 

I have fought the true meaning; and have unbiajjedly em¬ 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared fo to me. Locke. 
Unb/d. 
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Much more could I fay concerning ,, 

lity of fines and rates. 0 un ^mbk ineq Ua . 

He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d • ^ acon ' 

And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to’hi m . 

I hat thus unblamable to all befide, 1 

He err’d to me alone. * Drvd »> n 

Unblam ably. adv. Without taint of fault * 

Ye are witneffes, and God alfo, how holilv j • 
and unblameably we behaved ourfeives and juftly, 

Unbla'm e d. adj. Blamelefs; free from fault * ^ Ic - 
Shall If end your days in joy unblam'd, 'and dwell 
ong time in peace. Milton’s Par. Loft, b Xl ; , 

t F ■ d ’ abundance crown’d the royal bolrd ' 
What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord ’ 

VV ho now is doom’d to mourn. p n 

Unblemished, adj. Free from turpitude ; free from 

free from deformity. 111 le P r °acii; 

O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope- 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden win»s. 

And thou unblemiJPd form of chaftity. %Mtnn\ r 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, C ° m ' 

Unblemifh'd probity, and truth. Jv 

Is none worthy to be made a wife V ° Cr> 

In all this town ? jmppofe her free from ftrife ? 

-ich, Fair, and fruitful; of unblemiffd life. * Dridw \ 
h ] ^ e y a PP oi nt e d 3 out of thefe new converts, men of th- 

* nr 

Unble nded, adj. Not mingled. ^ Wi 

None can boaft a knowledge depurate from defilement 
within this atmofphere of flefh ; it dwells no where in un 
blended proportions on this fide the empyreum. Glcmille 
Unbleached, adj Not difgraced ; not injured by any fT 
1 here, where very defolation dwells, 

She may pals on with unblench'd majefty ; 

Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption. Milton. 
Unble'st. adj. 

1. Accurfed ; excluded from benediction. 

It is a fhameful and unblejjed thing, to take the feum of 
people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people 

ti»rfh tiding -_1_1 1 


\^adj. 


UnbFdden 

1. Uninvited. 

Unbidden guefts 

Are often welcomed: when they are gone. Shakefp. 

2 . Uncommanded fpontaneous. 

1 horns alfo and thiftles itfhall.bring thee forth 
Unhid. Milton's Par. LoJ ', b. x. /. 2 04. 

Rofcs unhid , and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 

Flew from their ftalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

Unbidden earth ihall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs the promifes of fpring. Dryden. 

Unb-i'cotted. adj. Free from bigotry. 

Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this paifage of Socrates, that he 
could, fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
him to pray for him. Addifon. 

ToUnb i / nd. v. a. [from bind.f To loofe ; to untie. 

His own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds, 

As did Pyrocles, and it willfully unbinds. Fairy Efucen. 
Ye Latian dames. 

If thpre be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. 

Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair. 

And orgies, and nodurnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 
^ e;l d. Tatler , N°. 55. 

i oUn ei'shop. v.a. [from biJhop.'\ Todepriveof epifcopalorders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbijhoped yet, but 
that he ftill exhibits to us all the effentials of jurifdidion. South. 
Unbi'tTED. adj. [from bit .J Unbridled ; unreftrained. 

V\'e have reifon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
ftings, our unbitted liifls ; whereof 1 take this love to be a 


fed or cyon. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


with whom you plant. Lorn. 

2 . Wretched; unhappy. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 

The race unblej, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 

Wffiat is true paffion, if unblejl it dies ? 

And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ? Prior. 
Unbloo'died. adj. Not ftained with blood. 

"Who Ends the partridge in the puttock’s neff, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. 

Although the kite foar with unbloodied beak. Shakfp. 

Unbloody, adj. Not cruel; not fhedding blood; not ftained 
with blood. 

^ Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave. 

The venerable feat of holy hermits. 

Who there, fecure in feparated cells, 

From the purling fireams, and favage fruits. 

Have wholefome bev’rage, and unbloody feafts. Drydln, 
Unblo'wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded. 

Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah ! my tender babes! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing fweets ! Shakefp. 
Unblu'nted. adj. Not becoming obtufe. 

A fword, whofe weight without a blow might flay; 
Able, unblunted, to cut hofts away. Cowley s Davidch. 
Unbodied, adj. 

1. Incorporeal; immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied 
fpirits do, without involving them in thole clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed. Watts's Logick. 

2 . Freed from the body. 

She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 

Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. Spertfer. 

All things are but alter’d, nothing dies ; 

And here and there th’ unbody d fpirit flies. Dryden. 

Unbo'iled. ad. Not fodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled , will arife to a pint 
boiled. Bacon. 

To Unbo'lt. v.a. To fet open; to unbar. 

I’ll call my uncle down; 

He fhall unbolt the gates. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula- 
Unbo'lted. adj. Coarfe ; grofs ; not refined, as flour by 
bolting or fifting. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Unbo'nnetted. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet. 

This night, wherein 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry ; unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will, take all. Shakefp. S. Lear. 

Unboo kish. 



UNB 


adj. 


Unboo / kish. 

Not fludious ot books, 
o’ Not cultivated by erudition. 

As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 

And his unlmkif) jealoufy muff conffrue 

Poor Caffio’s fmiles, geftures, and light behaviour. 

Quite in the wrong. Shakefpeare s Othello. 




Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 

Is coming tow’rd me-. Shakefp. Richard IL 

T he woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. Shakefp. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn. 

Did I offend you. _ Shakefp. As you like it. 

He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

To what wretched ftate relerv’d ! 

Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv’n 
To be thus wafted from us ? Milton's Par . LoJl. 

A queen, from whom 

The fouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 

Unbo'RRowed. adj. Genuine; native; one’s own. 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, and unborrow'd gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat. Dryden. 
I11 fubftances, efpecially thofe which the common and unbor¬ 
row'd names of any language are applied to, fome remarkable, 
fenfible qualities, ferve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke. 
Unfx/ttoMED. adj. 
j. Without bottom ; bottomlefs. 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyfs* Milton. 

2 . Having no folid foundation. 

This is a fpecial adl of chriftian hope, to be thus unbot- 
tomecl of ourfeives, and faftened upon God, with a full re¬ 
liance, truft, and dependance on his mercy! Hammond. 

To Unbosom, v. a. 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

I lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’ft; 

Too well, unbofomd all my fecrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Milton, 
Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that pafleth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury. 

2. To open ; to difclofe. 

Should I thence^ hurried on viewlefs wing. 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and fpring 
Would foon unbofom all their echo’s mild. Milton. 

UnboTght. adj. 

1. Obtained without money. 

The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

2 . Not finding any purchafer. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke. 
Unbo'und. adj. 

1. Loofe ; not tied. 

2. Wanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound , and without titles ; which he could 
make known to others, only by fhewing the loofe fheets. Locke. 

3. Preterite of unbind. 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
Unbounded, adj. 

1. Infinite; interminable. 

Long were to tell what I have done ; 

I voyag’d the unreal, vaftj unbounded deep 

Of horrible confufion. Milton. 

The wide, th’ unbounded profpeft lies before me ; 

But fhadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. ’Addifon. 

2. Unlimitted 5 unreftrained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever rankin'*- 
Himfelf with princes. ° Shakefpeare. 

.He had given hiscuriofity its full, unbounded range, and.exa- 
min’d not only in contemplation, but by fenfitive experiment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay of Piety. 
Unboundedly, adv. Without bounds ; without limits. 

So unboundedly mifehievous is that petulant member that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its rano- e , but it 
will find work at home too. Government of Poe Tonvuc. 

Lnbol/ndedness. n.f Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the feveral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the unboundednefs of thefe degrees of properties. Chevne 
Unbo'wed. adj. Not bent. ; 

He knits his brow, and Ihews an armry eye. 

And pafleth by with {tiff, unboived knee, 5 
Draining duty that to us belongs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
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ToUnfoTvel. v. n. To exenterate ; to evifeerate. 

In this chapter I’ll unbcwel the ftate of the queftioii. Haketvill. 
It is now become a new fpecies ot divinity, to branch out 
with fond diftin&ions our holy faith; which the pious fim- 
plicity of the firft chriftians received to practice; not to read 
upon as an anatomy, unboivel and difie<ft to try experi¬ 
ments. Deca y °f pict y> 

To UnbraTe. v. a. 

1. To loofe; to relax. 

With whofe reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Fairy v ueen , b. 2. c. 4. Jl. 9* 

Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound ; 
Drums unbraced , with foldiers broken cries. Dryden . 

Nought {hall the pfaltry and the harp avail. 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the can Prior. 

Wafting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope's Iliad. 

2. To make the clothes loofe. 

Is it phyfical, 

To walk unbrac'd , and luck up the humours 

Of the dank morning ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar ■. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 

No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe. Shakefp. 

Bnbre'athed. v. a. Not exercifed. 

They now have toil’d their unbreath'd memories; 

With this fame play againft our nuptials. Shakefp. 

Unere'athing. adj. Unanimated. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp. 
UnbreY). adj. 

1. Not inftru&ed incivility; ill educated. 

Unbred minds muft be a little fent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched fervants, un- 
towardly tricks. Locke on Education. 

Sure never any thing was fo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve's Way of the World. 

2. Not taught. 

A warriour dame. 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d. Dryden . 

Uneree / ched. adj. Having no breeches. 

Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech'd , 

In my green velvet coat. Shakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

UnbrFbed. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts ; not hired. 

The foul gave all: 

Unbrib'd it gave ; or, if a bribe appear. 

No lefs than heav’n. 

To fuccour the diftrefs’d ; 

Unbrib'd by love ; unterrify’d by threats. 

UnbrjYled. adj . Licentious; not reftrained. 

This is not well, rafh and unbridled boy. 

To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shakef 

We have confidered religious zeal, which tranforefles 1 
unbridled excels. _ Spratt’lSermon 

To what licence 

Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelfr B. Johnfo ? 

Unbro'ke. ? ;• rr 7 / t J J 

Unbroken. \ ad J- V™™ break.] 

I. Not violated. 

God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me ; 

God keep all vows unbroke , are made to thee. * Shakef 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do pleal 
God, by preferving their faith unbroken. ^ Tayloi 

He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken. n 

-»f r , , , A'llltOl 

2» INpt lubdued ; not weakened. 

biom his feat the Pylian prince arofe: 

Two centuries already he fulfill’d ; 

And now began the third, unbroken yet* Dry do 

Hov/broad his Ihoulders fpread ! by age unbroke f Pot>, 

3. Not tamed. F 

A lonely cow. 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addifoi 

Unbr'otherlike. \adj. Ill luiting with the chara&er of 

Unbrotherly. S brother. 

Vidol’s unbrotherlike heat towards the eaftern churches fo 
mented that difference about Eafter into a fchifm. Decay of Pi - 
Unbru'ISEd. adj Not bruifed ; not hurt. 7 . 

On Dardan plains. 

The frefli, and yet unbruifed Greeks da Ditch 
Their brave pavillions. P c/ , - 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full ° ^ 
O the war’s furfeits, to go rove with one 

1 ] ' at 3 >: et unhr M d - , . Shakefp. Goriolanu 

Care keeps his watch m ev’ry old man’s eye : 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 

but where unbruijed youth, with unftuft brain, 

oth couch Ills limbs, there golden fleep doth re Cm Shake 

29 K ^ -r 


Drydet 
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1 o UnbuRklE. v. a. 'I o loofe from buckles. 

We have been clown together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms 3 filling each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

He that unbuckles this, till we do pieafe 
To doff’t for our purpofe, fliall hear a ftorm. Sbakefp. 

His Harry helm unbuckled , fliew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Par. Loft, 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore. 

Laid their bright arms along the fable fliore. Pope. 

I o L^nbuild. v. a. To raze 5 to deftroy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench 3 
T* unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. ShakeLpeare. 

What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to Hand ; 

Their own faith, not another’s ? Milton's Par. Lojl . 
UnbuiRt. adj. Not yet eredted. 

Built walls you fliun, unbuilt you fee. Dryden. 

Un$uRied. adj. Not interred 3 not honoured with the rites 
of funeral. 

Why lufter’H thou thy fons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful Ihore of Styx ? Sbakefp. 

1 he mofs which groweth upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied , will Hauch blood potently. Bacon. 

I he hardefl ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 

Him double cares attend, 

For his unburied foldiers, aud his friend. Dryden. 

Breathlcfs he lies 3 and his unbury'd ghoH, 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your I10H. Dryden. 
'Fhe wand’ring ghofls 

Of king’s unbury'd on the wafled coafls. Pope's Statius. 
UnbuRned. \ ,. 

UnbuRnt. \ a P 

1. Not confirmed 5 not wafled ; not injured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 

\V hole breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes 3 

Unbum'd , unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 

2 . Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is mote hard and afiringent, than wine un- 
r burnt. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 898. 

UnbdR NiNG. adj. Not confuming by heat. 

What we have faid of the unburning fire called light, 
flreaming from the flame of a candle, may eafily be applied 
to all other light deprived of feniible heat. ' Digby. 
To Uneu'rthen. v. a. 

1. To rid of a load. 

We’ll fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger Hrengths 3 while we 
Unburden'd crawl tow’rd death. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

2 . To throw off. 

Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
1 he envious load that lies upon his heart. Sbakefp. 

3. To difclofe what lies heavy on the mind. 

from your love I have a warranty 
7 ’ unbvriben all my plots and purpofes, ✓ 

How' to get clear of all the debts I owe. Sbakefp. 

To Unbu'tton. v. a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbutton¬ 
ing thee after flipper. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

Many catch cold on the breafl, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned. Harvey on Confumptions. 

His filk waifleoat was \ unbuttoned in feveral places. Addijon. 
UncalciRed. adj. Free from calcination. 

A falinc fubflance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it, uncalcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala¬ 
tions. Boyle. 

Uncalled, adj. Not fummoned 3 not fent for 3 not demanded. 
Bafilius had fervants, who, though they came not un¬ 
called. , yet at call were ready. Sidney. 

He, bolder now, uncoil'd before her flood. Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncall'd , and Hood 
Befide the flruggling boughs, sand heard the groan, 

7 'hen reach’d her midwife hand to fpeed the throes, Dryden. 
ToUncaTm. adj. To diflurb. 

W r hat Arrange difquiet has uncalm'd your breafl. 

Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reft l Dryden. 

Unca n cel led. adj. Not erafed j not abrogated. 

I only mourn my yet uncancell'd fcore 3 
You put me paft the pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 
UncanoRical. adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 

Un ca'pablf. adj . [incapable , Fr. incapax , Lat.J Not capable 3 
not fufceptible. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 

Uncapable of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mercy. Sbakefp. Mer. of Venice. 

He who believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without any care of reforming. Hammond. 

1 his, vvhilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviction 3 and they applaud themfelves as zea- 
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f0t trUth> Wh5n i,,dced co„ tena; „ £ 

UncVred for. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to L °' h - 
T heir kings, to better their worldly ctlate. left ',1, • 
and their people’s ghoftly condition uncared for heit 0R ' n - 
UncaRnate. adj. Notfleflily. ‘ 

Nor need we be afraid to aferibe that to the incarnate f 
which fometimes is attributed unto the unca, n ,V 

r T' r t Si owns Vufaar Em... 

IoUnca'se. v . a . r £, rr ^ tr $ % 

1. Fodifengage from any covering. 

See Pompey is uncafing for the combat. w, , , 

Thou limit be matter. Tranio, in mv ftead 
’Tis hatch’d, and fliall be fo: Tranio, at once 
Vncafi thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak. Sb.hr. 
Partly by Ins voice and partly by his ears, was i t 

cudwlPd qUem y mCafed ’ WeU lau S hed at > well 

Uncafe me, and do with me what you pieafe ^ 7 jjv" 

2. To flay. y 1 dddtjm. 

All men him tmeafed ’gan deride. UuUmFsTek 

Unca cjgi-it. adj. Not yet catched. 

Let him fly far ; 

Not in this land fliall he remain uncaught , 

And found difpatch’d. Sbakefp. K. Lev’ 

His bofom glows with treafures yet uncaught. (ff 
Uncaused, adj. Flaving no precedent caufe. 
UncaRtious. adj. Nat wary 3 heedlefs. 

Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar'd : 

Un cautious Arcite thought himfelf alone. Dr-den 

UnceRebrated. adj. Not folemnizcd. 

Thus was the firft day, ev’n and morn 5 
Nor pafs’d uncelebrated , nor unfuno- 
By the ccleflial choirs. Milton's Par. Lrjl, b. vii. /. 2 cr 
Unce nsured, adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult mull it be for any ruler to live uncenfurd , 
where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo¬ 
delling the conftitution l Addifon's Freeholder. 

Fear moft to tax an honourable fool, 

Whole right it is Uncenfur'd to be dull. p 0 p L 

To be uncenfured , and to be obfeure, is the fame 
thing. ... . Pope's Letters. 

Uncertain, adj. [ incertain , Fr. incertus , Lat.J 
1. Doubtful 3 not certainly known. 

That facred pile, fo vaft, fo high. 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or Iky, 

Uncertain feems 3 and may be thought a proud 
Afpiring mountain, or defeending cloud. Denham. 

2. Doubtful 3 not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, is fecure 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 
he hopes for. Titlotjcn. 

Condemned on Caucafus to lie. 

Still to be dying, not to die 3 
With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. Granville. 

3. Not fure in the confequence. 

I muft be married to my brother’s daughter. 

Or elfe my kingdom Hands on brittle glals : 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain ! Shakefpcare's Richard III. 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game. 

Scon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his panting Tides. Dryden. 

In the bright air the fauchion fhone. 

Or whiftling flings difmifs’d th’ uncertain ftone. Gay. 
The fearch of our future beinc:, is but a needlefs, anxious, 
and uncertain hafte to be knowing, fooner than we can, 
what, without all this folicitude, we (ball know a little 
later. Pope. 

4. Unfettled 3 unregular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain j but they are ail let 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed heft. Hooker. 

Unce / rtained. adj. Made uncertain. A word not ufetb 
The diverfity of feafons are not fo uncertained by tire lun 
and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame coin M 
but that the ftars have alfo their working therein. Raxiy- 
Uncertainly, adv. Not finely 3 not certainly. 

They that are paft all hope of good, are paft 
All fear of ill : and yet if he be dead, ? t r, 

Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denoamt > -}• 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertainly muft come : 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain., ^ 
Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. . • 1 Q *be 

Names muft be of very unfteady meaning, if the 1 -- 

referred to ftandards without us, that cannot Ic 
all, or but very imperfectly and uncertainly. 

Uncertain^ ^ 
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Uncertainty, n.f 

Dubioufnefs 3 want of knowledge- 

All great concernments muft delays endure , 

Ralhnels and hafte make all things unlecure 3 
And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 

Stav till fit time wear out uncertainty. kJen/oa 

You common cry of curs, whole breath I hate. 

Here then remain with your uncertainty 3 c7 , - 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour fliake your hearts. _ Sbakefp. 
That which makes doubtfulnels and uncertainty in1 the lig- 
nification of fome, more than other words, is the difference 

of ideas they ftand for. 
n Contingency 5 want of certainty. . 

God’s omnifcience is a light Aiming into every dark cor- 
npr ftcdfallly grafping the greatell and moft flippery uncer- 

. ’. J South's Sermons, 

tainties. 

n Something unknown. , r , . , 

^ Our Ihepherd’s cafe is every man s cafe, that quits a moral 

certainty for an uncertainty , and leaps from the honeft buh- 
iiefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no 
flail in. “ . VEJirange. 

To Unchain, v. a. To free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her ftiield, 

Secure of conqueft, fent him to the field : 

The hero a£led what the queen ordain’d 3 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede unchain'd. Prior. 
Unchangeable, adj-. Immutable 5 not lubjecl to varia- 

U If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- 
ceflary 3 and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo 
moft apt, no doubt but that every fuch law ought for ever to 
remain unchangeable. Hooker , b. iii. §. 10. 

UnchaRged. adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

More fafe I ling with mortal voice 3 unchang'd 
To hoarfe, or mute. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

2. Not alterable. 

Difmifs thy fear, 

And heav’n’s unchang'd decrees attentive hear; 

More pow’rful gods have tom thee from my fide. Dryden. 

Honour unchanged, a principle profeft, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the reft. Pope. 

UnchaRgeableness. n.f. Immutability. 

This unchangeablenefs of colour I am now to deferibe. Newt. 
UnchaRgeably. adv. Immutably 5 without change. 

All truth is unchangeably the fame 5 that propofition, which 
is true at any time, being fo for ever. South. 

Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 

Muft then fubfift unchangeably the fame. 

UnchaRging. adj. Suffering no alteration. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging , 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shakcfp. 

True expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun. 

Clears and improves whate’er it ftiines upon : 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. 

To UnchaRge. v. a. To retract an accufation. 

Even his mother fliall uncharge the pra£tice. 

And call it accident. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

UnchaRitable. adj. Contrary to charity 3 contrary to the 
univerfal love preferibed by chriftianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 
To furnilh ammunition for this war 3 
Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets. 

And double edges on our paflion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable in¬ 
terpretations of thole actions of which they are not compe- 
tent judges. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 37. 

URchaRitabi.eness. n.f Want of charity. 

'I he penitence of the criminal may have number’d him 
among the faints, when our unretradled uncharitablenefs 
nray fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and un- 
charitablencfs. Atterbury. 

UnchaRitably. adv. In a manner contrary to cha¬ 
rity. 

I did not mean the cutting off all that nation with the 
ftvord 3 which, far be it from me that I fhould ever think fo 
defperately, or wifh fo uncharitably. Spenfer. 

Urge neither charity nor fliame to me ; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And (hamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Shakcfp. 

Men, imprudently and uncharitably oiten, employ their 
zeal for perfons. $/>„/. 

vJNCHaRy. adj. Not wary 3 not cautious. 

I’ve faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 

^ And laid my honour too unchary out. Shakcfreare. 

“Chaste, adj. Lewd 3 libidinous 3 not continent 3 not 
cnalte 3 not pure. 


Blackmore. 


\ 
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One, that in divers places I had heard before blazed^ a> 
the moft impudently unchajle woman of all Afia. Sidney. 
In my mailer’s garments, 

Which he inforc’d from me, away he polls 
With unchajle purpofe, to violate 

Mv lady’s honour. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him¬ 
felf made in the unchajle compofition. Shakefpeare. 

Whofoever is unchajle, cannot reverence himfelf 3 and the 
reverence of a man’s lelf is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 

of all vices. SacMi 

Luft, by unchajle looks, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Mihoiu 

If flie thinks to be feparated by reafon of her hufband’s 
'ichajle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor . 


w, 


UnchaRti.TY. n.f. Lewdnefs3 incontinence. 

That o-eneration was more particularly addicted to intem¬ 
perance, ^fenfuality, and unchajiity. Woodward. 

When the fun 'is among the horned figns, he may pro¬ 
duce fuch a fpirit of unchajiity , as is dangerous to the honour 
of your woifliips families. _ Arbuthnot . 

UncheeRfulness. n.f. Melancholy 3 gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfuhiejs of heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life. Addifon's Spectator. 

UncheRked. adj. Unreftrained ; not flu&uated. 

What news on the Ryalto ? 

--Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Anthonio hath 

a fhip of rich lading wreck’d. Sbakefp. Mer . of Vmice. 

Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Uncheck'd y and of her roving is no end. Milton. 

Thee on the wing thy uncheck'd vigour bore. 

To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Smith to J. Phillips. 
UncheRved. adj. Not mafticated. 

He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchcw'd morfcis, while he churns the gore. Dryden. 
ToUnchiRd. v. a. To deprive of children. 

He hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakcfp. 

UnchriRtian. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchrijlian , and inhuman, to pafs a pe¬ 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a try’d friend, 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg¬ 
ment. L'EJlrange. 

Thefe unchrijlian fifhers of men, are fatally caught in 
their own nets. South : 

I cou’d difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not uncbrijtian. Norris. 

2 . Unconverted 3 infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queftion, whether a chriftian foldier 
might herein do as the unchrijlian did, and wear as they 
^ wore. Hooker . 

Unchri'stianness. adj. Contrariey to chriftianity. 

The unchrijliannefs of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 

nifters - K. Charles. 

UncircumcFsed. adj. Not circumcifed3 not a Jew. 

Th’ uncircumcis'd fmil’d grimly with difdain. Cowley. 

Uncjrcumci'sion. 11 f. Omiflion of circumcifion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew fliall be circumcifed, 
thereby conftitutes uncircumcijion an obliquity 3 which, had 
fi e DOt given that law, had never been fuch. Hamonond . 

UncircumscriRed. adj. Unbounded 3 unlimited. 

Though I, unjcircumfcrib’d myfelf, retire. 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

An arbitrary prince is the mafter of a non-reflfting pecr- 
ple 3 for where the power is uncircumjcribcd , the obedience 
ought to be unlimited. Addifon 

I he fovereign was flattered by a fet of men into a per- 
fuafion, that the regal authority was* unlimited and uncir- 
ciw f crib d. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 2. 

UnciRcumspf.ct. adj. Not cautious 3 not vigilant. 

Their undreumfpeft limplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 
matters of religion. Hayward ,■ 

Uncircumstantial. ff/J, Unimportant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they feem uncircumjlantial 
are olt fet down in holy feripture. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 
Unci vil. adj. [.inavil , Fr. incivilis , Lat.J Unpolite 3 not agree¬ 
able to rules of elegance, or complaifanee. & 

\ our undutitul, uncivil , and uncharitable dealing in this 
your hook, hath detected you. c )vbitdft 

I hey love me well, yet I have much to do, 

1 o keep me trom uncivil outrages. Shakeft> 

My friends are fo unreafonable, that they would have m- 
be uncivil to him. c</ « , Lf 

Uncivilly, adv. Unpolitcly; not complaifantT’ ’ 475 ’ 
-Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired un¬ 
done, When he broke forth as defperately, as before he 
had done uncivilly. JirrrnnS- TA l i? 

Uncivilized, adj. * J 1 ulgar Errours - 

1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But 
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But we, brave Britons, Foreign laws defpis’d, 

And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz’d: 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We fttlil defy’d the Romans, as of old. ’ Pope. 

2 . Coarfe ; indecent. 1 

Several, who have been policed in France, make ufe of 
the molt coarfe, uncivillyd words in our language. Addifon . 
unclarified, adj. Not purged j not purified. 

One ounce of whey unclarified \ one ounce of oil of vi- 
trio!, make no apparent alteiation. Bacon's Phyf Remarks. 
1 o unci a sp. v. a. To open what is fhut with clafps. 

I hou know’ft no lels, but all : I have unclafp'd 
1 o thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. Shakefp. 

flayer can unclafp the girdles of the north, faying to^ a 
mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, and caft iifto the 

,, ta ’ , C 1 ay lord Worthy Communicant. 

Unclassick. Not cl a flick. 

Angel of aulnefs, fent to fcatter round 

Hei niagick charms o’er all unclajjick ground. Pope. 

T m: lp. n. J. [onde y hr.] The father’s or mother’s brother. 

Hamlet punches his uncle rather lor his own death, than the 

murtlier of his father. Shakefpeare lllujlratcd. 

Unclea n. n. f J 

1. Foul ; dirty ; -filthy. 

Charon, 

A fordid god : down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defeends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 

rrjefts are patterns for the reft j 
The gold of heav’n, who bear the God imprefs’d : 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 

J he fov reign’s image is no longer feen. 

If they be foul, on whom the people truft, 

VY ell may the bafer brafs contract a ruft. Dryclen. 

2. Not purified by ritual practices. 

3; Foul with fin. c 

^ Befides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 

Vv hat a£t more execrably unclean , profane ? Milton 

What agonies muft he endure ? What difficulties over¬ 
come, before he can cleanfe him felf from the pollutions of 
hn, and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no 
undeem thing fhall enter ? Rogers’s Sermilm , 

4 - Lewd ; imchalte. 

Let them all encircle him about. 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight. 

And afk.him, why that hour of fairy reveL 
In their fo lacred paths he dares to tread. 

In Tape profane. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Some tree, wnofe broad, fmooth leaves together fow’d. 

And giroed on our loins 5 may cover round 
Thole middlle parts ; that this new comer, fliame 
I here lit not, and reproach us as unclean. ’ Milton 

L Ncle a / n l 1 ne ss . n. f. Want of cleanlinels. 

This profane liberty and uncleanlinefs, the archbifhop re 
foiv’J to reform ' Clarendon. 

Uncle anly. adj. 

1. Foul; filthy; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shake [pear e. 

2. Indecent; unchafte. 

’ I is pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulged 
t any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their paper. Watts. 

U.\ clearness. n. f 
j . Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I underftood that moft of the vileft and moft 
mi lei able houfes of uncleannefs were. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

2. Want of cleanlinels ; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not trouble- 
fome to thy felf, or to others, by unhandfomenefs, or un- 

L l f anm f'. Baylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

3. Sin ; wickednefs. 

I will fave you from all your uncleannejfes. Ez. xxxvi. 29. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 

Uncle / a\sed. adj. Not cleanfed. 

Pond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have been long- 
uncle an fed : fo the water be not too hungry. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

I o Uncle'w. v. a. [from clew .J To undo. 

If I ftiould pay you for’t as ’cis extoll’d, 

It would unclew me quite. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

i o UncleTch. v. a. To open the elofed hand. 

I he hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 

His lift unclenches , and the weapon falls. Garth, 

Uncli'pped. adj: Whole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diftindtion between clipped and 
undipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 

I o Unclo'ath. v. a. To ftrip ; to make naked. 

L ne boughs and branches are never uncloathed and left 
Jiakcd - _ Ra'eigh’s Hift. of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as uncloath’d and naked alto¬ 
gether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereor will make it come prefently ; which once 
perceived, forthwith uncloath it. Mortimer’s Hufbanclry. 


Shakefp 


me. 


Dryden, 




10a dilrinct knowledge of thm™ » 

of all thefe mixtures, tha“t we maywntempi^e Th ^ them 
and in their own nature. * ^ ate tlle m naked 

To Un clo'g. v. a. Batts's Logkk. 

1. To difencumber ; to exonerate. 

Could I meet ’em 

But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 

2. To fet at liberty. 

i hen air, becaufe unclog'd in empty f Dacp 
F lies after fire, and claims the fecond place 
ToUNcroiSTKK To fet at large/ 

Why did I not undoijler’d from the womb 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? 

I o unclose, v.a. To open. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 

tt n , at weI1 ; kn °wn name awakens all my woes 
Unclosed, adj: Not feparated by inclofures. 

1 he king s army would, through thofe mM.A 
done them little harm. S ■> ei parts > have 

Uncx.o'uded. adj. Free from clouds: clear from 
not darkened. rrom °Bfcunty; 

? The father unfolding bright 

Pi° W J d r th ? n§ht hand his § lo T on the fon 

Llaz d forth unclouded deity. MMs p , 

1 rue virtues, with unclouded light, ‘ L "‘ 

AJ great, all royal, fhine divinely bright R n r fr 

Bleft with temper, whofe unclouded ray, Ro f ccmmn ‘ 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ’ D 

Unclo'udedness. nf. Opennefs; freedom from gloom 
The love I would perfuade, makes nothing more condu 

r a o’ ■fi h n n the S reateft »”^edne/s Of the eye and t 
perfecteft llluflration of the obiedt; which is fnrh * , 

clearefi reafon is the moft advakag^ ft ^ 


vris. 


Pope. 


Boyle. 


Gay. 


Prior. 
or die. 


be feen by. 

Unclo'udy adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in filent ftate begins to rife, 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ undoudy fkies; 
ry, T , er borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends. * 

I o Unclutch, v. a. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, unclut ch 
his griping hand, or difleize him of his prey; yet fure it mull 
1 courage him irom gralping of heaven too. Decay of Pith 
r0 UkcoFf. v. a. To pull the cap off. J h 

Yonder are two apple-women icolding, and juft ready to 
unco f one another. Arbuthmt and Pole. 

o ncoil. v.a. [from eo/l.J To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

The fpiral air-veffcls are like threads of cobweb, a little 
uncoiled. . Denham's Phyfco-Tbeology. 

Uncoined, adj. Not coined. 

File thou liv ft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncoined 
conftancy. Shakefpeare's Hen. V. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal va¬ 
lue to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. Locke. 

Uncollected, adj. Not collected ; not recollected. 

Aftiam d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet uncoileded faid 1 ; 

Into thyfelf, fond Solomon ! return ; 

Reftedf again, and thou again (halt mourn. 
UncoToured. adj. Not ftained with any colour, 

Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 
unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd fky, 

Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs; 

Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 

Uncombed, adj. Not parted or adjufted by the comb, 
i hey might perceive his head 
Fo be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs, 

Upftarting ftiff. ' Fairy Queen, b. 1. c. 9. ft- 22. 

Their locks are beds of uncomb'd lhakes, that wind 
About their fhady brows in wanton rings. Crafoaw. 

1 hy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. Dry den, 
Un co'm eatable, adj. Inacceffible ; unattainable. A low, 
corrupt woid. 

Unco'meliness. n. f. Want of grace; want of beautv. 

Fhe ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched, and 
thatched, that men do even fhun the places, for the uncome- 
linefs thereof. Spenjcrs Ireland. 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomelinefs. Shakefp. 

1 hofe arches which the Tufcan writers call di terzo, and 
di quai'to acuto, becaufe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itfelf, and like- 
wife for their very uncomelinefs , ought to be exiled from judi¬ 
cious eyes. Wotton's Architecture. 

Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which they 
owed to the father of their country, in cafe they had difeo- 
vered any real uncomelinefs. K. Charles 

'T-__ 1— .-1 mi breeding, will 

niei 


-i UU ilUJ iwtu 

'Fhe beauty or uncomelinefs in good and ill 
make deeper impreffions on them, in t:ie examf 
than from any rules. 
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of others, 
Locke, 
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IK-cs/MELY. <*#. Not comely j wanting grace. 

Though he thought inquifitivenefs an uncomely guelr, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Meither is the fame accounted an uncomely, manner of rid- 
jnir . for great warriors fay, they never faw a more comely 

than & the Irifhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 
his charge. SpenfePs Ireland. 

Many, who troubled them moft in their counfels, durft; 
not go thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon. 

Uncomely courage, unbefeemingfkill. Tloomfon's Autumn. 

(JnCo'mfoRTABLE. adj. 

1 Affording no comfort; gloomy ; difmal; miferable. 

Ke much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuftained many moft grievous indignities, and en¬ 
dured the want of fundry, both pleafures and honours, be¬ 
fore-enjoyed. ; Hooker. 

Chriftmafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of the 
ye ->r, when the poor people would fufter very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours is melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day palTes, but we eat our bread with 
forrow and cares : the prefent troubles us, the future amazes ; 
and even the paft fills us with grief and anguifh. Wake. 

The fun ne’er views th’ unco 7 nfortable feats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 

Usco'mfortableness. n.J'. Want of cheerfulnefs. 

The want of juft difpolitions to the holy facrament, may 
occafion this uncomfortablenefs. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

Uncomfortably, adv. Without cheerfulnefs. 

UncoMMA / nded. adj. Not commanded. 

It is eafy to fee what judgment is to be paffed upon all 
thofe affedted, uncommanded, abfurd aufterities of the Romifh 
profeffion. South. 

Unco'mmon. adj. Not frequent; not often found or known. 
Some of them are uncommon, but fuch as the reader muft 
affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 

Uncommonly, adv. Not frequently ; to an uncommon degree. 

UncoMmonness. n. f. Infrequency. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not fo much arile out of their greatnefs as uncom- 
monnefs. Addifon. 

UncompaMt. adj. Not compadl; not clofely cohering. 

Thefe rivers were not ftreams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncomp a Si furface ? Addifon. 

Uncommu'nicated. adj. Not communicated. 

There is no fuch mutual infuiion as really caufeth the fame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
both fubftances ; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift uncommunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 

. liable. Hooker. 

UncoMpanied. adj. Having no companion. 

I hence fhe hed, uncompanied, unlought. Fairfax. 

Uncompa^sionate. adj. Having no pity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-fhedding tears. 

Could penetrate her uncompajfionate lire. Shakefp. 

Hcio and Leander were drowned in the uncompajfonate 

kir | es ' . Sandys’s Journey. 

If thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 

In uncompajjionate anger do not fo. Milton's Agonijles. 

UncompeTled. adj. Free from compulfion. 

1 he amorous needle, once joined to the loadftone, would 
never, uncompelled , forfake the inchantincr mineral Bode 
t Keep my voyage from the royal earf > 

For, uncompell’d, the dangerous truth betrav, 

Till twice fix times defeends the lamp of day. Potr 

UncomplaisaMt. adj. Not civil; not obliging. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others, 
fo that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke. 
ncomple at. adj. Not perfedl; not finifhed. 

Various incidents-do not make different fables, but are 

\dlcljT' inCOmp eat a !? d unfinifl ^ cd P a rts of the fame fable. Pope. 

dNCOMPO UNDED. adj. * 

J- Simple ; not mixed. 

Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of all Uncompanied 

Your mcompounied atoms, you °* tUh - 

figures in numbers infinite allow ; 

I rom which? by various com bi na tion, fprina S 

1 his unconfin’d diverfity of things de ; 

Simple 5 not intricate. & Blacbnore. 

Al^ftvfe an b C u t 0f the r fai ‘ h T aS com P rired ^ that uncom- 

repelling heretical invaders. HamlkiST , 

NcoMpRE'ssfn v r am mond s rundamcntals. 

W ■ Free from compreffion. 

B > n "S ht be lemilhed with a reply, by fetting down the 

wher 
Boyle. 
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differing weio-hr nf wwn tne 

Of uncofejjhl T. cmptied > and wh =n 


full 


UNCO?.IPR.EHE NSIV E. adj. 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

2. In Sbakefpeare it fee ms to fignify ihcoinprehenjtbke- 

The providence, tliat’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Finds bottom in th’ incomprchenfive deep. Shakefp: 

Unconceivable adj. Not to be underftood ; not to be com¬ 
prehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulfe, we can have 
no other conception, but cf the pairing of motion out of one 
body into another; which is as obfeure and unconceivable, as 
how our minds move or flop our bodies by thought. Locke. 
Thofe atoms wond’rous fmall muft be. 

Small to an unconceivab c degree ; 

Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 

Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. Blackmora 

Unconc l / i v able ness. ii. f. Iocom p reh enfi b il i ty. 

The nnlonceivablenefs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary bypothefis, though altoge¬ 
ther as unintelligible. Locke. 

Unconcf/i ved. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 

Vaft is my theme, yet uficonceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d yet from things. Crtccln 

TT J J t 

Unconcern, n. f Negligence; w r ant ofintereif; freedom 
from anxiety ; freedom irom perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice eff 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and the unconcern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift . 

UncoNce'rned. adj. 

1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities cf the world. Taylor. 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 

the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned fenles. Glanville. 

It fee ms a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift. 

2 . Not anxious ; not difturbed ; not affeefed. 

See the morn, 

All unconcern'd with our unreft, begins 

Her rofy progrefs finding. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

You call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal fhare ; and in this depth of mifery 
Can I be unconcerned f Denham’s Sophy. 

The virgin from the ground 
Upftarted frefh, already clos’d the wound j 
And unconcern'd for all die felt before, 

Precipitates her flight along the fhore. Dryden. 

Happy mortals, unconcern’d for more. 

Confin’d their wifhes to their native fhore. Dryden. 

W e fhall be eafy and unconcerned at all the accidents of 
the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers. 

Unconcernedly, adv. Without intereft or affedtion ; with¬ 
out anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes. 

So unconcern’dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. Denham, 

L/eath was denounc’d, that frightful found. 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcern’dly caft his eyes around, 

W if to find and dare the grieily challenger.- Dry deli. 

Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
witn fo unconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and eternal weio-ht of 
g’ory too light in the balance againft the hopelefs death If the 
atheift, and utter extinction. Bent lev 

^ batlon E/RNEDNESS * n '^' ^ reeclom f rom anxiety, or pertur- 

, . N r ° 1 f n “» havi ng done a kindnefs to another, would think 
mmfelf juftly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned - 
nejs of the perfon who had received that kindnefs. South 

U sconce rning. adj. Not interefting ; not affecting; not be¬ 
longing to one. 5 

Things impoffible in their nature, or unconcerning to us 
cannot beget it. n , ° r n ■ 

The fcience of medals, which is charged maiTy 

uncmcernmg parts of knowledge, and btiilt on fuch mean ma¬ 
terials, appears ridiculous to thofe that have not exa- 
mine it. Addifon on Antient ALedals 

Unconce'rument. ». f The ftate of having no fharm 

eing pnvileged by an happy unconcernment in thofe leo-ft 

mur ers, you may take a 1'weeter relifh of your own in¬ 
nocence. ' UVVI1 in 

Unconclu / dent, ~)aij. Not declfive • inferring „ 
U«conati'DiiiG. } Urtain concUfion oS ": n ^ m “ 

H ar g ur >ien l s are inevident and unconchdent. Hade 

Ik makes his underllandin'T onlv the ,,,, r ,.K r c .* * 
mens falle and reafonini Aher t h= V " ? tber 

Of truth for his own ufe. 8 ’ mher than a re PoGtory 

Unconci.u / di.n'Cness » f n..-r. r i • Locke. 

i.xo.iess. n J. (Quality of beine uncohdudine. 

L - Filer 
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Either may be much more probably maintained than hi- 
thereto, as again ft the unacc urate nefs and the unconcludingnefs 
of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

U.\cois cc/cted. adj . Not digefted ; not matured. 

We fwallow cherry - ftones, but void them uncon- 
todlcd. Brownes Vulgar Err ours. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 
lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an uncon- 
coded, evanid meteor. Glanville. 

Did {he extend the gloomy clouds on high. 

Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the !ky, 

In unconcoded feeds fermenting lie. Blachnore. 

'Unconde / mned. ad /. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their inno¬ 
cent infants. Locke? 

’Unconditional, adj . Abfolute ; not limited by any terms. 

O pals not, Lord ! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy lentence unconditional ; 

But in thy lentence our remorfe forefee, * 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Drydcn. 
Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fins ; but this was not an abfolute and unconditional 
power veiled in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 
the penitent’s belief in him alone. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

s! Unconfi / ned. adj. 

1. Free from reftraint. 

I wonder at it. 

That fhews thou art unconfin'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
ftories he has borrowed : though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the exprefiion is more eafy when unconfined by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at difadvantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of lavage liberty, 

Receiv’d his laws. Pope's Ejfay on Critidfm. 

2. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinefs, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
thcufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we lhould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- 
verfal. Spedator , N°. 601. 

Bleft with a tafte exacl, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 

Unconfi'nable. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue ! you ftand upon your honour ! why, thou un- 
ccnfinable bafenefs, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Unconfirmed, adj. 

1. Not fortified by refolution; not {Lengthened ; raw; weak. 

The unexpected fpecch 

The king had made upon the new-rais’d force. 

In th’ unconfirm'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 

2 . Not {Lengthened by additional teftimony. 

He would have refign’d 
To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
His witnefs unconfirm'd. Milton s Par. Regain'd. 

3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 

UnconfoRm. adj. Unlike; diffimilar; not analagous. 

Not unconform to other {hining globes. Milton. 

Unconfo'rmable. adj. Inconfiftent; not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing unconfor viable. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an aCtion conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an aclion unconformable to it, or a ne¬ 
glect to fulfil it. Watts's Logick. 

Unconformity, n.f Incongruity; inconfiftency. 

The moral gocdnefs or evil of men’s aCtions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muft be 
eternal, neccfiary, and unchangeable. South. 

UnconfuRed. adj. DiftinCt; free from confufion. 

It is more diftinct and unconfufed than the fenfitive me¬ 
mory. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts quicknefs of parts ; in this of having them unconfufed , 
and being able nicely to diftinguifti one thing from another, 
confifts the exaCtnefs of judgment. Locke. 

U t \ confusedly, adv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinctly and unconfufedly , from one an¬ 
other. Locke. 

Unco'nfutable. adj. Irrefragable; not to be conviCled of 
errour. 

One political argument they boafted of as unconfutable , 
that from the marriages of ecclefiafticks, would enfue po¬ 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgraceand bur¬ 
den to the church. Sprat's Sermons. 

Unconge'aled. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 


UNO 

freeze, but the fpirit retire, and be found uncm. t 1 ■ 

T <*nter. BrlTvT U in the 

Unco'njugal. adj. Not confiftem with . £rr »»». 

not befitting a wife or hufband. !m onial faith; 

My name 

To all pofterity may ftand defam’d ; 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 
Of falfhood moft w,conjugal traduc’d. Milter', 1 •„ 
Unconnected, adj. Not coherent; not ioin^ A m J ln - 
tranfitions or dependence of parts ; lax • loofr . ' pro P er 

Thofe who contemplate only the foments S' 
from any fcience, difperfed in fhort, umwusf it T f 
can never furvey an entire body of truth dl,c ourfe Sj 

Unconni'ving. adj. Not forbearing penal notice 
lo that hideous place not fo confin’d, 

By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth m-i 

Unconquerable, adj. Not to be fubdued'; mflu' 
not to be overcome ; invincible. perab]e i 

Louis was darting bis thunder on the Alps, an d 
hts enemies to feel the force of his mcongucrabk arms. 

opadillio, firft unconquerable lord ! )Um ' 

Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board P 
UNcoRquERABLY. adv. Invincibly ; infuperably. ’ P ‘' 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong;* 

Wild, furious herds, unconquer ably ftrono d . 

Unco'nquered. adj. a 

1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 

To die fo tamely, 

O’ercome by paffion and misfortune. 

And ftill unconquer'd by my foes, founds ill. Denham 
Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn effate, 

His manly courage overcame his fate. Drvdin 

2, Infuperable ; invincible. * 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the kina 0 f Pontus * 
and in all his arlaiis, ef'pecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had {hewed as unconquered courage, fo rude a 
faithfulnefs. *” Si^. 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon fiiield, 

That wife Minerva wore, unconquerd virgin ! 
Wherewith file freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 

But rigid looks, and chafte aufterity, 

And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence, 

With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton, 

Unconquer'd lord of pleafure and of pain. Jobnfon, 
Unconscionable, adj. 

1. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expe&ation. 

A man may oppofe an unconfcionable requeft for an unjufti* 
fiable reafon. VEfirangt. 

2. Forming unreafonable expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconfcionable as to charge me for not 
fubferibing of my name, for that would refled too grofsly 
upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden. 

3. Enormous ; vaft. A low word. 

His giantfnip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n, 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides, 

And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton's Agonijku 
4 Not guided or influenced by confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and mconfcionallc ? 
hardly ever did any man of no confcience continue a man of 
any credit long. South. 

Unco'ns cion ableness, n.f Unrcafonablenefs of hope or 
claim. 

UncoRscionably. adv. Unreafonably. 

Indeed ’tis pity you lhould mifs 
Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 

And for th’eternal obligation, 

Y’ have laid upon th’ungrateful nation, 

Be ufed fo unconfcionably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 3 - 

This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Unconscious, adj. Having no mental perception. 

Unconfcious caufes only ftill impart 

Their utmoft {kill, their utmoft power exert; 

Thofe which can freely chufe, difeern, and know, 

Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Blackmon. 

A yearling bullock to thy name {hall fmoke. 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. *°P e ’ 

UncoRsecrated. adj. Not facred; not dedicated ; not e 

voted. , . f 

The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and proianeu ^ < 

facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. 
Unconse'nted. adj. Not yielded. 

We {hould extend it even to the weakneffes of our natuies, 
to our pronenefs to evil : for however thefe, unconfente to, 
will not be imputed to us, yet are they m at ter 
forrow. Wake's Preparation for DtOO. 

UnconsiRered. adj. Not conlidered ; not attended to. 

Love yourfelf; and in that love, * 

Not unconfedered leave your honour. .a’cjf 


It will not be unconfedered , that we find no open traclc irt 
this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

TJncoRsoNANT. adj. Incongruous ; unfit ; inconfiftent. 

It feemeth a thing unconjonant , that the world lhould ho¬ 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

UncoRstant. adj. [inconjlant , Fr. inconJlans> Lat.J Fickle; 
not fteady ; changeable ; mutable. 

More unc njlant than the wind ; who woos 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Sbakefp. 

Th’ unconflant Ikies 

Do change their courfe as fev’ral winds arife. May's Vi>gil'. 

Unconstrained, adj. Free from compulfion. 

Will you, with free and unconjlraincd foul, 

Give me your daughter ? Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 
and unconf rained will. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo, 

We unconf rain'd^ what he commands us, do. Dryden. 

His highnefs is return’d.- 

And unconf raind? But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the mefiage ? Denham. 

UnconstraLnedly. adv. Without force fuffered. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and unconf raineddy 
relieved me. South's Sermons. 

Unconstra'int. n.f. Freedom from conftraint; eafe: 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fcholar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that ealinefs, that air of 
freedom and unconf raint, which is more fenfibly to be per¬ 
ceived, than deferibed. Felton on the Clajficks. 

UnconsuRting. adj. [inconfultus , Lat.] Heady; ralh; im¬ 
provident; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom un- 
confulting aftedlion, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her more 
decent rayinents. Sidney. 

UNCONTE'sTEDi adj. Certain; paft difpute. 

Unconsi/med. adj. Not wafted ; not deftroyed by any waft¬ 
ing power. 

Hope never comes, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning fulphur unconfum'd. Miltons Par. Lof. 
Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed , 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
fied by the word gold. Locke. 

Unconsu'mmate. adj. Not confummated. 

Acron came to the fight. 

Who left hisfpoufe betroth’d, and unconfiummate night. Dryd. 

UnconteRned. adj. Not defpifed. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 

Stood not negleded ? Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

UnconteRted. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 

Permit me, chief. 

To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 

UnconteRtingness. n.f. Want of power to fatisfy. 

The decreed uncontentingnefs of all other goods, is richly 
repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to our 
love’s fettling in God. B le% 

Unconte stable, aclj. Indilputable ; not controvertible. 
Where is the man that has uncontefible evidence of the 
tiuth of all that he holds, or of the falfliood of all he con- 
denins. jr ^ 

Unconte'sted. adj. Not difputed ; evident. 

G is by experience uncontefed found. 

Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 

TT T Stl11 fl / ake ° ff ,. a11 thin S s on their Drface plac’d. Blackmorc. 

Uncontri te. adj . Not religioufly penitent. 

The prieft, by abfolving an uncontrite finner, cannot make 
h>m contrite. W, PraLal Calif. 

bate TR ° V KTED ' j ' ° C difpUted 5 not liable to de- 

One reafon of the uncontroverted certainty of matliematical 

tionTrf name? 6 ’ t,S UP ° n C ‘ Car “ d fetded 
Uncontro'ulable. adj. Glanville. 

1- Refiftlefs; powerful beyond oppofition, 

Gaza mourns. 

And all that band them to refill 
His uncontroulable intent. 

2- Indifputable; irrefragable. Mlton - 

The penfion was granted, by reafon of the kino- of Fnrv 
land s uncontroulable title to Enoland Rr E 

This makes appear the ejr of hofe who thfok ’ V* 

;r„ E i ,'^zi “ ""r “• “ 


1. Without poffibility of oppofition 

2 . Without danger of refutation. 


Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontroidably pretend it greater or lefs. South. 

Uncontroulably , and under general confent, many opinions 
are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Uncontro'uled. adj. 

1. Unrefifted ; unoppofed ; not to be overruled. 

Should I try the uncontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, ’twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 

Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundlefs reign. Drydcij. 

The Britifh navy, uncontroul'd, 

Shall wave her double crofs t’ extreme!! clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Phillips . 

2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Caefar was fo born, is an uncontrouled re¬ 
port. Hayward. 

UncontroRledly. adv. Withoutcontroul ; without oppo¬ 
fition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantafm honour has once poffeffed the mind, no relu£!ance 
of humanity is able to make head againft it; but it com¬ 
mands uncontrouledly. Decay of Piety. 

UnconveRsable. adj. Not fuitable to conversation ; not 
focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as mo- 
rofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnconveRted. adj. Not perfuaded of the truth of chriftianity. 
Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon~ 
verted, neither do, norpoffibly can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were prefied by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Addifon on the Chrifi. Relig. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt and mifery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Ifrael. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unc.onviRced. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philofophy, among!! the 
ignorant and unconvinced. ' Locke. 

To Unco'rd. v. a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 

UncorreRted. adj. Inaccurate ; not policed to exadlnefs. 

I have written this too haftiiy and too loofely : it comes 

^ out from the firft draught, and uncorretted. Dryden. 

Lncorru pt. adj. Honeft ; upright; not tainted with wickcd- 
nefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intereft. 

The pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, are cen- 
iured with uncorrupt judgment. Hooker. 

Men alledge they can ne’er can find 
Thofe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raife a flame that will endure. 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. Swift 

Uncorru pi ed. adj. Not vitiated ; not depraved. 

Such a hero never fprings, 

But from the mcorrufed blood of kings. RoCcmmon. 

Man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, l 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. \ 

Nothmg is more valuable than the records of antiquity : I 
wim we had more of them, aed more uncorrupted. Locke 

Uncorr/ptness. Integrity; uprightnefs. 

To Uk>co° vlT’z r marrUi!tmJh 8 ravit }'> fincerity. Tit. ii. 7, 

1. To diveft of a covering. 

After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the cur¬ 
tains to air it. F j r r 

Seeing an obj e a feveral millions of leagues, the very inftam 
^uncovered, may be fawn to be a Stifta’ke in Matter of 

2. To deprive of cloaths. Locke. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thv 

3. tTSJ of'the t roof. eXtremity ° f the ^ Sh ^ K ~ 

Porches and fchools. 

Uncover'd, and with fcaffolds cumber’d flood. p r : ar 

4. To fhew openly; to ftrip of a veil, or concealment. 

He cover d ; but his robe 
Uncover’d more : fo rofe the Danite ftrong. 

Shorn of his {Length. » n 

^e^UettaiSy come Tome day or ^ ^ 

5. To bare the head, as in the prefence of a fuperiouk 

T1 R ft" a' my head dance on a Bloody pole. 

Than ftand uncover’d to the vulgar grooL. Shahfp. 

4 Uncoun- 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































UNC 

Uncc/unsellael e. adj. Not to be advifed. 

It would have been uncounfellable to have march’d to 
any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 

Clarendon. 

Uncountable, adj . Innumerable. 

Thofe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not fet in the 
firmament for no other end than to ajorn it. Raleigh. 

Unco unTERfeit. adj. Genuine; not fpurious. 

True zeal is not any one fingle afteftion of the foul, but 
a ftrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions ; all, not only uncounterfeit , but 
moff fervent. Sprat's Sermons. 

To Uncouple, v. a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 

tlncouple in the weftern valley, go ; 

Difpatch, I fay, and find the forefter. Sbakfp. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakcfp. 

The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place. 

In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 

Unco'urteous. adj. Uncivil ; unpolite. 

In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 
fomewllat given to mufing, but never uncourteous. Sidney. 

UNco'urteously. adv. Uncivilly; unpolitely. 

Though fomewhat merrily, yet uncourteoufiy he railed 
upon England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere bar- 
baroufnefs unto it. AJcham's Schoolma/ler. 

Unco'urtliness. n. f. Unfuitablenefs of manners to a court; 
inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, notwithftanding 
the uncourtlinefs of their pnrafes, the fenfe was very 
honeft. Addifon. 

Unco'urtly. adj. Inelegant of manners ; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the pilblick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo uncOurtly as to flop it. Swift. 

UnCo'uth. adj. [uncu^ 5 , Saxon.] Odd; ftrange; unulual. 

A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

How he did fafhion his untoward pace; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, 

So backward ftili was turn’d his wfinkled face. Fairy fhicen. 

The lovers ffanding in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near. 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. Fairfax. 

I am furprized with an uncouth fear ; 

A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints ; 

My heart fufpe&s more than mine eye can fee. Shakefp. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affcdls me equally ; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. Milton. 

Say on ; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth , and obfcure. 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought made him weary of his life. L'EJlrange. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth , perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpoffeffed by 
doctors of my fetft, whofe reafonings will of courfe make 
all chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the 
author feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which, in the hands of 
Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 

Unco / uthly. adv. Oddly; ftrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber ftate mankind beftride. Dryden. 

UncoTthness. n.f Oddnefs ; ftrangcnefs. 

To deny himfelf in the leffer inftances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difadvantage of un- 
couthnefs, and perfect ftrangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muft be acknowledged reafonable. Decay of Piety. 

To Uncrea'te. v. a. To annihilate ; to reduce to nothing; 
to deprive of exiftence. 

Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can uncrcate thee thou Ihalt know, Milton. 

Light dies before her uncrcating word. 

Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad. 
Uncrea / ted. adj. 

1. Not yet created. 

How haft thou difturb’d 
Heav’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 
Mifery, uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 

2 . [Incree, ¥ r.J Not produced by creation. 

What caufe within, or what without is found. 

That can a being; uncreated bound ? Blacbnore. 

O r 

The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of 
God is God himfelf; it being fomething, as he fays, un¬ 
created. Locke . 


UNC 

Uncreditableness. n. f Want of reputation 
J ° otiier ddlvvaftves, we may add tins of the 
tablencfs : the beft that can be faid is t W t\ 

fool.ft.ly, whereof the one part devours the other, D% 
Uncro pped. ajj. Not cropped ; not gathered. 

I hy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropp'd falls to the ground hn 
Uncrossed, adj. Uncancelled. Milton. 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine 
Yet keeps his book uneras’d. Sbakefh C i /• 

Uncro'uded. adj. Not ftraitened by want of root 

An amphitheatre, 

On its publick fhoWs, unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncroudei nations in its womb j 

T S g % WN '-* * To depnre ° f a — * - A 

He hath done me wrono-; 

And therefore^! 11 uncrown him erc’t be long. Shakcfp 
See a facred king uncrown'd ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Drvdetts M' 
U'nction. » f. [undiion, Fr.j ^D^ns Albion. 

1. The act of anointing. 

The ■ unaicn of the tabernacle, the table, the iaver, the 
altar of God With all the mftruments appertaining thereunto 
made them for ever holy. Hooker, b. v. f In 

2. Unguent; ointment. 

The king himfelf the facred undiion made; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. Dr Ann 

3. The act of anointing medically. y 

Such as are of hot conftitutions, Ihould ufe bathing in 
hot water, rather than undiions. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. * 

Mother, 

Lay not that flattering undiion to your foul, 

Jfhat not your trefpafs, but my madnefs fpeaks. Shakefp. 

5. The rite of anointing in the iaft hours. 

1 heir extreme undiion , adminiftered as the dying man’s 
viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be added. Hatmnoncfs Fundamentals. 

6 . Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 

Unctuosity. n.f [from undiuous.'] Fatnefs ; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an undiuoftty in them, and 
arife from the matter of fuel. Browns Vulgar Errours , 

U'nc tuous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 

Dry up tny harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas. 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu’rifh draughts. 

And morfels undiuous , greafes his pure mind. 

That from it all confideration flips. Shakefpeare. 

A wand’ring fire, 

CompaR of undiuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton's Par. Loft.' 

I he trees were undiuous fir, and mountain alh, Dryden. 

^ Whether they undiuous exhalations are. 

Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 

1 h’ infernal winds, 

Dilating, and with undiuous vapour fed, 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 

Camphire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, fulphureous, undiuous bodies. Newton. 

UTctuousness.;;./ Fatnefs; oilinefs; clamminefs; grealinefs. 
A great degree of undluoufnefs is not neceffary to the pro¬ 
duction of the like effects. Boyle. 

Uncu'lled. adj. Not gathered. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ffieaf, 

Uncull'd , as came to hand. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Uncu'lpable. adj. Not blamable. 

Thofe canons do bind, as they are edicts of nature; which 
the Jews obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law were not preferibed, are 
notwithftanding in that refpeCt unculpable. Hooker. 

Uncu'ckolded. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofe- 
wiv’d, fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave un¬ 
cuckolded. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Uncultivated, adj. [incultus, Lat.] 

1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay. 

Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common; but fince he 
gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fiippofed he meant it 
ihould always remain common and uncultivated. Le<- ’?• 

2. Not inftrudted ; not civilized. 

The firft tragedians found that ferious ftile 
Too grave lor their uncultivated age. Rofcommon, 

Thefe are inftances of nations, where uncultivated nature 
has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters. Eoc e. 
Uncu'mbered. adj Not burthened ; not embarrafied. 

Lord of yourlelf, uncumber d with a wife. 





Dryden. 


U N D 

INCURABLE, adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 

^ So much uncurhable her garboiles, Caelar, 

Mideout of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

TTn-cu'RBED. adj. Licentious; notreftrained 
U With frank, and with uncurbed plainnefis. 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shakefp. Hen. V . 

T t/ncu'rl. v. a. To loofe from ringlets, or convolutions. 

1 ° There ftands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms; but when ’tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 

The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain. 

He Iheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds, 

And fnakes uncurl'd hanglift’ning round their heads. Pope. 
To Uncu'rl. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 

My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls , 

Even as an adder, when file doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution ? Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Uncu'rled. adj. Not colleTed into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 

With honeft faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden. 

But fince, alas ! frail beauty muft decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl'd, fince locks will turn to grey; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe, 

And keep good humour ftili, whate’er we lofe ? Pope'. 
Uncu rrent. adj. Not current; not palling in common pay¬ 
ment. 

Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 

And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 
Are fhuffled oft’ with fuch uncurrent pay. Shakefpeare: 

To Uncu'rse. v. a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurfc their fouls ; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakefp. Richard II. 
UncuTst. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
any language or fecret imprecation of mine, not long after 
pays his own and his eldeft foil’s heads. K. Charles. 

Heav’n fure has kept this fpotof earth uncuf. 

To flhew how all things were created firft. Waller. 

Uncu't. adj. Not cut. 

We muft refign ! heav’n his great foul doth claim. 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame : 

His dying groans, his laft breath Ihake our ifle. 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Waller. 

ToUnda'm. v.a. Toopen; to free from the reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 

And ftirivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay; 

The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow. 

Undamns his watry ftores. Dryden's Georgicks. 

Undamaged, adj. Not made worfe ; not impaired. 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. Philips. 

Unda'unted. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not depreffed. 

Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted metal Ihould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave. 

And in his burning fhip undaunted fought. Dryden. 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpunilh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee. 

Unda'untedness. n.f. Boldnefs ; bravery; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brilker air of affurance, and Ihewed a 
particular undauntednej's in the caufe of truth, when it had 
lo mighty an oppofer. Atterbury. 

t The art of war, which they admired in him, and his un- 
dauntednefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflanders 
were not ufed to. Pope. 

Unda'untedly. adv. Boldly; intrepidly; without fear. 

It Ihall bid his foul go out of his body undauntedly, and lift 
up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South. 
Cnda'zzled. adj. Not dimmed, or confufed by fplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. Milton's Par. Lof. b. iii. /. 614. 

As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be fup- 
poled to caft on glow-worms, when they have been newly 

Tfn l ? g / n the fun * Boyle. 

Ao ^ NDE AF - v. a. To free from deafnefs. 

Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 

TTm death ’ s fad tale may yet undeaf is ear. Shakefp, 

undeba uched. adj. Not corrupted by debauchery. 

When the world was buckfome, frelh and youncr, 

Her fons were undebauch'd, and therefore ftrong. ^Dryden-. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 



Unde'cagon. n.f. [from undecim, Lat. and pu'jta, Gr.] A 
figure of eleven angles or lides. ... ,, 

Undeca'ying. adj. Not fuftering diminution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine. 

Their parents undecayiug ftrength declare 
Which with frelh labour, and unweary’d care. 

Supplies new plants. Blacbnore on the Creation. 

UndecaTED. adj. Not liable to be diminilhed, 
paired. 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd! 

Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. 

If in the melancholy Ihades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 

Y’et mine Ihall facred laft; mine undecayd 
Burn on through life, and animate my Ihade. 

To UndeceTve. v.a. To fet free from the influence of a 
fallacy. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 

And, not without much pains, be undeceiv'd. Rofcommon. 

My mufe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghofts of murder’d bodies does return 
T* accufe the murderers, to right the ftage. 

And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham . 

So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. South. 

Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and re£!ify 
the grofler errors. . Glanville. 

Undece'ivaele. adj. Not liable to deceive. 

It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it 
is a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undcceivable calculation. Holder on Time. 

Undeceived, adj. Not cheated; not impofed on. 

All of a tenour was their after life; 

No day dilcolour’d with domeftick ftrife : 

No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 

Secure repofe, and kindnefs undeceiv'd. 

Undeci'ded. adj. Not determined ; not lett’ed. 

For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 
word of God, Hooker, 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 

Is undecided by the men of (kill. Rofcommon . 

Ariftotle has left undecided the duration of the aeftion. Dryd. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid Ihock, 
Levying their equal force with utmoft rage. 

Long undecided lafts the airy ftrife. 

ToUnde'ck. v.a. To deprive of ornaments. 

I find myfelf a traitor ; 

For i have given here my foul’s confent, 

T’ undeck the pompous body of a king. 

UndeTked. adj. Not adorned ; not embellilhed. 

Eve was undeck'd, fave with herfelf. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Undecisive, adj. Notdecifive; not conclufive. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan¬ 
guage, made appeal to an undecifve experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the w[ld 
inhabitants of the defert. Glanville, 

Undecli'ned. adj. 

1. Not grammatically varied by termination. 

2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right way. 

In his track my wary feet have ftept; 

His undeclined ways precifely kept. Sandy's Paraphafe. 
Unde / dicated. adj. 1 J 

1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 

2 . Not infcribed to a patron. 

I Ihould let this book come forth undedicated, were it not 
that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 

Undee / ded. adj. Not fignalized by adlion. 

My fvvord, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I Iheath again undeeded. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

UndefaTed. adj. Not deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d° 

The wrath of time on antick ftone engrav’d ; 

Now torn by mortars. Hand yet undefac'd. 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Undeff/asiele. adj. Not defeafible; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 

UndefiYed. adj. Not polluted ; not vitiated; not corrupted. 

. Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the 
vidlory, ftriving for undefiled rewards. Wifdom iv. 

Whofe bed is undefil'd, and chafte, pronounc’d. Milton.' 
Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d. 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil'd ; 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden. 
Undef 1 ned. adj. Not circumfcribed, or explained by a de- 
hnition. J 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd docT.^ 

as to guard them round with legions of obfcure, doubtful! 
undefined words. L r ' : 

U k DE T ABLE ' ai i' Not t0 be mark « d or circumfcribed 
by a definition. 

2 9 M That 


Shakefpeare. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































That which is indefinite, though it hath hounds, as not 
feeing infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are indefinable. Grciv. 

vVhy fimple ideas are undcfinablc is, that the feveral terms 
of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, reprefent an idea, which has no compofition at 
ah* Locke . 

Undefo'rmed. adj. Not deformed ; not di-figured. 

The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undeform'd by battles, may poflibly in¬ 
vite your curiofity. Pope. 

UndefFed. adj. Not fet at defiance 3 not challenged. 

Falfe traitor, thou broken haft 
The law of arms, to llrike foe vndefied 5 
But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, fhalt tafte 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft de¬ 
fac’d. Fairy §>ueen, b. II. c. Viu.fi. 31. 

Tarifa 

Changed a blunt cane for a fteel-pointed dart. 

And meeting Ozmyn next, 

Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 

He bafely threw it at him, undefy'd. Dryden. 

Undeli'beratf.d. adj. Not carefully confidered. 

The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfclf into that en¬ 
gagement, tranfported him with paffion. Clarendon. 

Vndeli'ghted. adj. Not pleafed 3 not touched with plea- 
fure. 

The fiend 

Saw undeligbtcd all delight 3 all kind 

Of living creatures, new to fight. Milton's Par. Left. 

Undeli'ghtful. adj. Not giving pleafure. 

He could not think of involving himfelf in the fame unde¬ 
lightful condition of life. Clarendon. 

Undemo'lished. adj. Not razed 3 not thrown down. 

She undemoUfi) d flood, and ev’11 ’till now 
Perhaps had flood. Philips. 

They flood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molijhcd. • Swift. 

Undemo / nstr able. adj. Not capable of fuller evidence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemon fir able principles, man’s reafon doth 
necefiarily proceed unto certain more particular determina¬ 
tions : which particular determinations being found out ac¬ 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu¬ 
man laws. Flooker. 

Undeniable, adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 

That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to protedl an undeniable 
verity. Sidney. 

Of thofe of the fecond clafs, we have a plain and unde- 
?iiable certainty. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

Undeniably, adv. So plainly, as to admit no contra¬ 
diction. 

This account was differently related by the antients 5 that 
is, undeniably rejected by the moderns. Brown's Vulg.Errours. 

I grant that nature all poets ought to fludy : but then this 
■alfo undeniably follows, that thofe things which delight all 
ages, mull have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 

Undeplo'red. adj. Not lamented. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife ; nor undeplor’d 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford 3 
But rife prepar’d to mourn thy perifh’d lord. Dryden. 

Underrated, adj. Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the fun 3 it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 

Undepri'ved. adj. Not diverted by authority 3 not flripped 
of any pofleflion. 

He, undepriv'd , his benefice forfook. Dryden. 

U' nder. prepofition. [undar, Gothick 3 unbeji, Saxon 3 onder, 
Dutch. j 

«. In a ftate of fubjeclion to. 

When good Saturn, banifh’d from above. 

Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove, Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceflity, by his conftitution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is beft for him to do 3 elfe he would be under the de¬ 
termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want of 
liberty. Locke. 

%. In the ftate of pupillage to. . 

To thofe that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 
The princes refpe£ted Helim, and made luch improvements 
under him, that they were inftrudled in learning. Guardian. 

g. Beneath 3 fo as to be covered, or hidden. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

If it flood always under this form, it would have been 
wider fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 

Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 

Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, and 
n&vcr produces any thing for want of improvement. Lgcke. 


- Below in place ; not above. This is the fenfr nf , 
that is, bavin S the fails fp, cad aloft ° f “ ndlr M 

As they went under fail by him, they held up their , . 

and made their prayers. ' * ncir hgmds 

By that fire that bunvd the Carthage queen 

When the falfe Frojan under fail was feen. RUni a 

Mifleltoe hath been found to put forth under th P f 
and not only above the boughs 3 fo it cannot be anv 
that falleth upon the bough. Bacon's Nat HP? 

Be gather d now, ye waters, under heav’n. inf' 
In a lefs degree than. -turn. 

Medicines take effe£ fometimes under , and 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. jj 

If you write in your flrength, you Hand revealed at fiHT 
and fhould you write under it, you cannot avoid fom e pecu * 

Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 


liar graces. 

6 . For lefs than 

We are thrifty enough not to part with any thin* fen-ice 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration 3 but mak 
little account of what is mod beneficial to our fouls R ? 

7. Lefs than 3 below. ’ F 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. South 
Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and feldom 
talk under certainty and demonftration. Collier on Confidence. 

There are feveral hundred parifhes in England under 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. ~ Swift. 

8. By the dhow of. ' 

That which fpites me more than all the wants, 

He does it under name of perfect love. Shakefpeare. 

’Tis hard to bind any ifyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind* 
as not to be evaded under lome plauiible diftindtion. Baker 

9. With lefs than. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under half 
a dozen conceits. Swift, 

10. In the ftate of inferiority to 3 noting rank or order of pre¬ 
cedence. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a 
duke. Addifon's Spectator , N°. 122. 

11. In a ftate of being; loaded with. 

He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 

To groan and fweat under the bufinefs. Shakefpeare. 

He holds the people 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world. 

Than camels in their war 5 who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and lore blows 

For finking under them. Shakcfip. CoriJanus. 

12 . In a ftate of oppreflion by, or fubjedlion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preflures of 
this life. Tillotfons Sermons. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal 3 becaufe, under 
the prefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 

Women and childen did not fhew the leaft figns of com¬ 
plaint, under the extremity of torture. Collier. 

Illuftrious parent ! now fome token give, 1 

That I may Clymene’s proud boaft believe, > 

Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. Addijon. ) 

13. In a ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 

The prince and princefs mull be under no lefs amaze¬ 
ment. Pope's Letters. 

14. In a ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inftru&ion’s fake, 
turneth unto choler in them 3 they anfwer fumingly. Yet 
in this their mood, they call forth fomewhat, wherewith, 
under pain of greater difpleafure, we mull reft contented. Hooker. 

The greate part of mankind is flow of apprehenfion; and 
therefore, in many cafes, under a neceflity of feeing with 
other men’s eyes. South's Sermons. 

A generation fprung up amongft us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abfolute power, let the 
laws and conditions under which they enter upon their autho¬ 
rity, be what they will. lo f e ' 

It is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 
fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of chaftity. Addifon's Remarks on Ita)• 

Things of another world are under the difadvantage 0 
being dillant, and therefore operate but faintly. Atterbuty 

15. In a ftate of depreflGon, or dejedlion by. 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear 3 and, under him, . 

My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Caefar. e JP‘ 

16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known by. 

This fadlion, under the name of Puritan, became very 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. . . 

The railing of filver coin, has been only. coinl r p ; 
with lefs filver in it, under the fame denomination. 

17. In the ftate of. 

If 
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* , f ac ceed without blood, as under the prefent 

di JS'n of tilings, it is very poflibic they may, .t -s m be 

i° •- ,,otins time - 

l8. Three ions he dying left unde )- age , 

By means whereof, their uncle \ _ . Queen. 

Uiurp’d the throne during their pupillage. Fa ) 

* 9 * ^ Pre hpus d is b reprefented by the antient ftatuaries under the 

sirs*"" s» * «•—»- 

wealth, befides ftark love and itindneis. 

Mr th Duke e mly be mentioned under the double capacity of 
Mr. uuxe may on the Ciajficks. 

a poet and a divine. 

" MS 

S his own hand, how much he was verfedjn^ country 

# % r 1 • o C 

- To^fX’the*rev^UtioM of notoro, will r'.o.:.' o yy'f 
efpccbfly fo 10 conncifl 

^MemorvTs W the ftorehoufe of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas unfir 
view at once, it was neceflary to have a repohtory 

^The*thing under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and muft be fubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Loc,e. 

Diftin£l conceptions, that anfwer their verbal ddlin&ions, 
ferve to clear any thing in the fubjedt under confideration. Locke. 

I rather fufpecl my'own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgn s correaion, 
and had his laft hand put to it. Addijon. 

24 In the next ft age of fubordiilation. . . 

This is the only fafe guard, under the fpint of God, that 
delated thefe facred writings, that can be relied on. Locke. 
25. In a ftate of relation that claims protedlion. 

IFnder. adv. 

1. In a ftate of fubje£lion. ‘ r T , , , , . , 

Ye purpofe to keep under the children of Judah tor bond- 

men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10. 

2. Lefs : oppofed to over or more. 

He kept the main flock without alteration, wider 01 
ovcr> Addifon's Spectator, N \ 264. 

3. It has a fignification refembling that of an adjective 3 infe- 
riour 3 fubje£l 3 fubordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenfe it 
fhould be confidered as united to the following word. 

I will fight 

Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 
Of all the under fiends. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

4. It is much ufed in compofition, in feveral fenfes, which the 
following examples will explain. 

UnderaTtion. n. f Subordinate adlion 5 aiftion not efien- 

tial to the main ftory. 

The leaft epifodes, or underaftions , interwoven in it, are 
parts neceflary, or convenient to carry on the main deiign.Dry^. 
To Under be a / r. v. a. [under and bear.] 

1. To I import 3 to endure. 

What reverence he did throw' away on flaves ? 

Wooing poor craftlinen with the craft of fmiles. 

And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shakefpeare . 

2. To line 3 to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutchefs of Milan’s gown 3 not like your cloth of gold, 

fet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and fkirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Noth. 
Underbea'rer. n. f. [under and bearer.] In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftindt from thofe who 
are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To Underbid, v. a. [under and bid.] To offer for any 
thing lefs than it is worth. 

XJndercle / rk. n.f. [under and clerk.] A clerk fubordinate 
to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-fwearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafury, where he w r as an underclerk. Swift. 

To Underdo', v. n. [under and do.] 

1. To below ones abilities. 

You overall, when you fhould underdo 5 
A little call yourfelf again, and think. B. Johnfon. 

2- To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: You (hall 
find twenty eggs wuth two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 
Underk a'ction. n.f. [under and faction.] Subordnate fac¬ 
tion 3 fubdivifion of a fa£lion. 

Chriftianity loles by contefts of under factions. Decay of Piety. 
Underfe'llow. n. J . [under and fellow.] A mean man 3 a 
iorr.y wretch. 
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They carried him to a houfe of a principal officer, who 
with no more civility, though with much more buimefs than 
thofe uriderfellosws had (hewed, m captious manner pu ^ 

U N r D?R«“t U rNO. h « 7 . {.mder and fill] Lower part of an 

ed Tofound our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
unnn which we will build, and then the under fillings, 
as To antients called it. ***** 

Td Underfo'ng. w. a. [[under and yanjan, Saxon.] To take 

Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didft underfong my lady to wexe fo light, _ 

Shouldft well be known for fuch thy villainy. Spenfei. 

To Underf'urnish. v. a. [under and fihnifo.] o upp y 

with lefs than enough. , n 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurmfo man for the ftate 

he defigned him and not afford him a 

ToDnderciS. v.a. [under and gird.] To bind below; to 

round the bottom. , , • r 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, undergo ding 

, n- J Adis xxvn. 17. 

the Imp. 

To Undergo, v.a. [under and go.] 

1. To fuffer 3 to fuftain 3 to endure evil. 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 

2. To fupport 3 to hazard. Not in ufe. 

I have mov’d certain Romans, 

To undergo with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable, dang’rous confequence. , hhakejpeare. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ftate, 

ITavino- the chiefeil a&ions undergone. Daniel s Civil (Par. 

3. To fuftain 3 to be the bearer of 3 to poflefs. Not in ufe. 
Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace 3 

As infinite as man may undergo 3 
Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 
From that particular fault. Shakefipeaie s Hamlet. 

4. To fuftain 3 to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me 

An undergoing ftomach, to bear up 

Asrainft what fhould enfue. Shakefp. FempeJ. 

O 

5. To pafs through. 

I carried on my enquiriess to tty whether this rifing world, 
when finifh’d, would continue always the fame 3 or what 
changes it would fucceflively undergo , by the continued 
adlion of the fame caufes. Burnet s Theory of tho Eaith . 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, will vndergo 
the alteration that is merely the efle< 5 l of heat. Arbuthnot . 

6. To be fubjedl to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muft fhortly 
hear from him, or I will fubferibe him a coward. Shakefp■. 

Underground, n.f. [under and ground.'] Subterraneous 
fpace» 

They have promifed to {hew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. 

Wafh’d by ftreams 

From underground , the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Undergro'wth. n. f. [under and growth.] That which grows 
under the tall wood. 

So thick entwin’d. 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of fhrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 
All path of man, or beaft, that pafs’d that way. Milton. 
Underha'nd. adv. [under and hand.] 

1. By means not apparent 3 fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer, 

have, befides their dire£t ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand , through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there¬ 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker . 

2. Clandeftinely 3 with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of that country, 

that they fhould perfuade the king to make Plangus his 
aflociate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of witj 
T’ out-faft, out-loiter, and out-fit, 

Can order matters underhand , 

To put all bufinefs to a ftand. Hudibras . 

It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me 3 but I have not brib’d him to do me this 
fervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand 3 
Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is ftill working underhand to force his halfpence 
upon us. Swift. 

I’ll haften to my Roman foldiers* 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their difeontents. Addifon's Cato „ 

U'nder- 
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Underha'nd. adj. Secret; clandeftine; fly. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, by under- 
W means, aboured to diffuade him. Shakefpeare. 

1 fhould take ,t as a very great favour from feme of my 
underhand detra&ors, if they would break all meafures with 
tt* 116 * , AddiforCs Spectator* N°. 262. 

U workman 0 URER< ^- Under and lahourer '] A fubordinate 

About the carnage of one ftone for Amafis, the diftance 

r n TV . a 7 ® J ourne y, f° r three years were employed two 
noufand chofen men, governors, befides many Inderla- 

jt outers ' Wilkins's Mathematical Mavick 

UnWved. ad j. [from derived.] Not borrowed. * 
The ideas it is bulied about fhould be, fometimes at leaft, 

from the° body” 26 " 13 ° ,leS ’ Wh ‘ Ch “ had in itfelf > u ” d ‘’ hed 

T °^idr V -*- [ ^ rand/ ^ To ftrengthen byfeme-' 

U App lV^' ^ mdtr and U “^ A fpecies of ap P le ‘ See 

The underleaf, whofe cyder is beft at two years, is a 
p en iful bearer. Mortimer's Art of Hufbandry. 

nV ,l RLINE .' V ' a ‘ l mderznil ‘ne.] To mark with lines 
below the words. 

By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full fight of the Infanta. Wotton 

mean fellow.*^ [fr ° m inferiour a § ent; a fort y> 

The great men, by ambition never fatisfied, grew faflious ; 
and the underlings, glad indeed to be underlings to them they 
hated leaft, to preferve them from fuch they hated moll. Sidney. 

.. fkf the hea n S of * he Septs are made Wronger, whom 
it mould be a moft fpecial policy co weaken, and to fet up 

and ftrengthen divers of their underlings againft them. Spenfer. 

1 he fault is not in our ftars, 

But in ourfelves, that we are underlines. Shakcft) 

O’er all his brethren he fhall reign as kino-, 

Yet every one fliall make him underling. * Milton. 

hey may print this letter, if the underlings at the poll:- 
office take a copy of it. p ofe and s v wlft _ 

A fort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 
are commentators and criticks, who frighten many by their 
number and bulk. J J 

To Underm/ne. v. a. [ under and mine.] 

I \T° d,S cavities under an y thin g, lb that it may fall, or be 
blown up ; to fap. J 

though the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermind and then betray’d. Denham. 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the fame, 
as if one fhould think to raife the fuperftru&ure by undermining 
the foundation. Popis Preface tQ ^ 

2. I o excavate under. 

A vaft rock undermin'd from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 

* 2 ? . . , Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. 1 o injure by clandeftine means. 

Making the king s fword ftrike whom they hated, the 
king’s purle reward whom they loved ; and, which is worft 
of all, making the royal countenance ferve to undermine the 
royal fovereignty. _ m 

1 hey,, knowing Eleanor’s afpiring humour, 

Have hir’d me to undermine the dutchefs. Skakefp. 

The father fecure, J 

Ventures his filial virtue, 

Againft whate’er may tempt, whate’er feduce. 

Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton. 

. The undermining fmile becomes habitual; and the drift of 
his plaufible converfation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Zhyate. 

rie mould be warn d who are like to undennine him, and 
who to ferve him. Locke on Education, 

Lndermi'ner. n. f. [from undermine.] 

1. He that faps ; he that digs away the fupports. 

1 he enemies and underminers thereof are Romifh Ca- 

tholicks * . Bacon. 

2 . A clandeftine enemy. 

When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity. 

As on my enemies, where-ever chanc’d, 

I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil. 

To pay my underminers in their coin. Milton's Agonijles . 

The moft experienced difturbers and underminers of govern¬ 
ment, have always laid their firft train in contempt, endea¬ 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and efteem of the 
fubjedf. South's Sermons. 

L ndermost. adj. [This is a kind of fuperlative, anomaloufly 
formed from under. J 

1. Loweft in place. 

Uhng oil of almonds, we drew up with the undermojl ftone 
a much greater weight. Poy \ e , 

2 . Loweft in ftate or condition. 

It happens well for the party that is undermojl t when a work 


Milton . 
Milton, 


UNO 

Of this nature falls into the hands of tliofe u -1 
themfelves to attack their principles wit ’ '‘ ho content 
perfons. 1 T/* ‘" out e *pofuw th . 

This opinion, taken up by other fedhnpo 5 N ‘ 19. 
longer than they were undernlft ’ Was to kft no 

u wb^ftin-i ,r d t- 

fenfeufeWMO In the loLr pl^ft^ 

, ,. Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
1 he earth outftretch’d immenfe, a profpeft wide Ml, 
And as I awake, fweet muficlc breathe M 

Above, about, or underneath ; 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good. 

Or iullen Mole that runneth underneath • 

Or uevern fwift, guilty of maidens death/ 

1 he monfter caught in open day, 

Inclos d, and in delpair to By away. 

Howls horrible from underneath. ’ r 

The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a f rP p T*' 
underneath. ree paflage 

Underneath, prep. Under. Addi ! on ' 

^ Fellows in arms, 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

I hus far into the bowels of the^ land * 

Have we march’d on. , 

Pray God, fhe prove not mafeuline ere lono-1 
•If underneath the ftandard of the French ’ 

She carry armour, as fhe hath begun. Shakefp. Hen VI 
Underneath this ftone doth lie, ^ ' ' 

As much beauty as could die; 

Which in life did harbour give, 

T o more virtue than coulcl live. p> J 0 j m r r 

What is, hath been ; what hath been fhall enfiie • ^ 
And nothmg underneath the fun is new. Sandys’s Paraphrafi. 

I he north and fouth, and each contending blaft 
Aie underneath his wide dominion caft. Drvden 

Lndero'fficer. n.f. [under and officer.] Aninferiour officer’ 
one in lubordinate authority. ’ 

I his certificate of excommunication by bifliops, of all 
others, is moft in ufe j and would be more fo, were it not 
for the manifold abufes about its execution committed bv 
undcrofficers. j y nf A p^l 

IC 7 L nderpin. v. a. [under and pin.] To prop; to fupport. 

\ ictors, to fecure themfelves againft difputes of that kind, 
underpin their acqueft jure belli. Hale's Common Law. 

Lnde rogatory, adj. Not derosstory. 

Of our happinefs the apoftle gives a negative defeription; 
and to create in us apprehenfions underogaiory from what we 
t fhall pofiefs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 
nderpart. n.f. [under and part.] Subordinate, or un- 
efiential part. 

TheEnglifh will not bear a thorough tragedy, butarepleafed 
that it fliould be lightened wth underparts of mirth. Dryden. 
Lnderpe tticoat. n.f [under and petticoat.] The petticoat 
worn next the body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after 
quilting a whole uncler-petticoat. Spectator, N°. 6 o 6 . 

U'nderplot. n. f. [under and plot.] 

1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally with the main flory 
of a play, and fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one maindefign; 
and though there be an underplot , yet it is fubfervient to the 
chief fable. n Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

2. A clandeftine fcheme. 

T he hufband is fo milled by tricks, and fo loft in-a crooked 
intrigue, that he ftill fufpecls an underplot. Addifon. 

To Underpra'ise. v. a. [under anti praife.] To praife below 
defert. 

In underpraifmg thy deferts. 

Here find the firft deficience of our tongue. Dryden. 

To Underprise, v . a. [under and prize.] To value at leis 
than the worth. 

How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprizing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shakefpeare. 

To UnderproT. v. a. [under 2nd prop.] To fupport j tofuftain. 
Here am I left to underprop the land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf. Shakefp» 

There was made a fhoring or undciproping a<ft for the be¬ 
nevolence ; to make the fums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courfe of law. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

Thou that art us’d t’ attend the royal throne. 

And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 
Underpropo / rtioned. adj. [under and proportion.] Having 
too little proportion. 

To be haughty, and to make fcanty and underproportioned 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they mull: be very 
mannerly. Golliir an Pule. 

Q UnCERFL? LIE*' 



UnPERPuTler. n.f [under and puller.] Inferiour or fub¬ 
ordinate puller. ... r t n 

The myflery of feconds and thirds is fuch a malter-piece, 

that no defeription can reach. Thefe underpullers in deftrudfion 
are fuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 

To Underrate, v. a. [under and rate.] To rate too low. 

Underrate, n. f [from the verb.J A price lefs than is 

ufual. 

The ufelefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an underrate in Smithfield bought. 

To turn a mill. Dryden. 

To Undersa'y. v. n. [under and fay.] To fay byway of de- 
xoo-ation. Not in ufe. 

They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 

But I dare underfay, 

They never let foot on that fame trode. 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 

Undersecretary, n.f [under and Jeer etary.] An inferiour 
or fubordinate lecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regifter of all men’s a&ions, good or bad. He hath 
his under-fecretaries for the feveral nations, that takes minutes 
of all that pafles. Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 

To Undersell, v. a. [under and fell.] To defeat, by felling 
for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred, they 
may, with great gain, underfell us, our ftock being rated 
at ten. Child's D if courfe of Trade. 

Underse'rvant. n.f [under and fervant.] A fervant of the 
lower clafs. 

Bclides the nerves, the bones, as underfervants , with the 
mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grevu's Cofmology. 

ToUTderset. v. a. [under and Jet.] To prop j to fup¬ 
port. 

The merchant-adventurers, bc*:ng a ftrong company, and 
well ur.dcrfet with rich men, and good order, held out 
bravely. Bacons Hen. VII. 

UnderseTter. n.f. [fcom under fet.] Prop 5 pedeftal; fup¬ 
port. 

The four corners thereof had underfetters. 1 Kings vii. 30. 

UnderseTting. n. f. [from underfet. J Lower part; pedeftal. 
Their underfettings , or pedeftals, are, in height, a third 
part of the column. Wotton's Architecture. 

Undershe / riff. n. f [under and Jheriff.] The deputy of the 
iheriff. 

Since ’tis my doom, love’s underjhrieve, 

Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my fhe advowfon fly ? Cleveland's Poems . 

Undershe'riffry. n. f [from underfberiff.] The bufinefs, 
or office of an underjheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, of wars 
and embaffages, Jhirrcna , which is underJheriffries ; as if 
they were but matters for underlherifFs and catchpoles; though 
many times thofe underjheriffries do more good than their 
high fpeculations. _ Bacon. 

Undershoo t. part. adj. [under and fooot.] Rloved by water 
palling under it. 

The imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driving an 
undsrjhoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 

Undersong, n.f. [under and fong.] Chorus ; burthen of a fong. 

So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her under fong. Spenfer. 

The challenge to Damaetas fhall belong ; 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his underfong ; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden. 

lo Understand, v. a. preterite underflood. [mibenrtan- 
t>an, Saxon.] 1 

1. To comprehend fully ; to have knowledge of. 

lle of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he un¬ 
derfood not the fhield for which he pleaded. Drvden. 

2. 1 o conceive. J 

His fin might have been greater in that refpea: but 
at it was not fo to be underflood, , appears by the oppofi- 

Tk cl 1 1 • Stilling fleet. 

and not of Abei med ‘ merpreterS mder J lmd words of fin. 
To Understand, i,. Loch - 

1 ^en°t or? U , fe ° f \ hc - intelleaual faculties; to be an intelli- 
gent or conlcious being. 

2. To h be V tn S fo™; e j hCe 3 WifC an<J under J imdin e h«rt. Chronicles. 

I underfood of the evil Eliafhib did. Tyfeh xiil ^ 

unclerfand by Sanga, you have been * 

o icited againft the commonwealth 

By one Umbrenus. B.JOtf*’ Catalina. 

T , All my foul be 
jmparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

TTmtx under ft an< L) and grow, and fee. t\ 

^ ime R ne T a A/N i DING - "V [ from 

•f knowledge^" juagmew! 8 ° f ** ^ e ‘P eciall J' thof e 
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nefty puts it to utterance. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Makehim ofquick««E^^/?^«E/«g-in the fear of the Lord. Jjaiab. 
It maketh day-light underjlanding , out of darknefs. Bacon . 

When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon Ihe obtains by this : 

But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 

And ftandeth fix’d, fhe underfanding is. Davies . 

Life and fenfe, 

Fancy and underfanding : whence the foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her being. Milton. 

God is to the underjlanding of man, as the light of the 
fun is to our eyes, its firft and moft glorious objedl. TillotfGn: 

2. Skill. 

The underfandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. Swift: 

Right underfanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke: 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and underfanding of religion. Locke. 

3. Intelligence ; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his fubje&s would concur with 
him in the preferving of a good underfanding between him 
and his people. Clarendon , 

We have got into fome underfanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego. Arbuthnot, 

Understanding, adj. Knowing; fkilful. 

The prefent phyfician is a very underjlanding man, and 
well read. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Understa'ndingly. adv. [from underfand.] With know¬ 
ledge. 

Sundays may be underfandingly fpent in theology. Milton . 

Understood, pret. and part, paffive o’f underfand. 
Understra / pper. n.f. [under and frap.] A petty fellow; 
an inferior agent. 

Every underf rapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, 
or his fon mult be a major. Swift. 

To Undertake, v. a. preterite undertook ; participle paffive 
undertaken. [underfangen , German.] 

1. To attempt; to engage in. 

The talk he undertakes 

Is numbring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakefpi 
Hence our gen’rous emulation came; 

We undertook , and we perform’d the fame. Rofcommon> 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The Englifh undertake th’ unequal war. Dryden . 

Of dangers undertaken , fame atchiev’d. 

They talk by turns. Diyden . 

2. To afiiime a character. Not in ufe. 

His name and credit fhall you undertake ; 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d; Shakefp . 

3. To engage with ; to attack. 

It is not fit your lordfhip fhould undertake every companion, 
that you give offence to. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

You’ll undertake her no more ? Shakefpeare - 

4T0 have the charge of. J 

To th’ waterfide I muft conduct your grace. 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end; Shakefp. Hen . VIII. 
To Undertake, v.n. 

1. To affume any bufinefs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. I fa. xxxviii. 24., 

I undertook alone to wing th’ abyfs. Miiion . 

2. To venture ; to hazard. 

It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit. 

That dare not undertake. Shakefp ; K. Lean 

3* 0 promilc ; to ftand bound to fome condition. 

If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare undertake 
they will not lofe their labour. Woodward's Nat. Hi/h 

Undertaken, part, paffive of undertake . 

Undertaker, n. f [from undertake.] 

1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 

Antrim was naturally a great undertaker ; Clarendon . 

Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 

ari ^k at r great efta f s b 7 it * Addifon. 

1 his ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
iomo undertakers have encumber’d it With. Woodward . 

Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior' 

2. One who engages to build for another at a certain price. 

^ bhould they build as faft as write, 

, n TW T ld ruin und " taker \ q uite - Swift's Mifcellany. 

3. One who manages funerals. d ' 

U enga R gemen I t N °' ^ Iom mdertaie -'\ Attempt; enterprize, 

Mighty men they are called ; which fiieweth a flrendth fur- 
paffing others : and men of renown, that is, of greaf under- 
and adventurous aftions. Raleigh's Hijl. If the World. 

A i‘ S n f e ^ t0 °r great / n undsr,aki »Z for the humour of our 
J * ,f h y [ uch a fun l 0 f m °ney ought to lie ready for taking 
eft all fuch pieces of cloth as fhall be brought inf Tempi 
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U N D 

Undertenant, n.f. [under and tenant.'] A fecondary te¬ 
nant 3 one who holds from him that holds from the 
owner. 

Settle and lecure the undertenants , to the end there may 
be a repofe and eilablilhment of every fubjedl’s eftate, lord 
and tenant. Davies’s Hift. of Ireland. 

Undertook, parti paffive of undertake. 

Undervaluation.- n.f. [under and value.] Rate not equal 
to the worth. n 

x here is often failing by an undervaluation ; for in divers 
children their ingenerate powers are of llow difclofure. IVotton. 
To UndervaRue. v. a. [under and value '] 

1. I o rate low ; to^ efteem lightly 3 to treat as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing undervalu’d 
To Cato’s daughter. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My chief delight lay in difeharging the duties of my Ra¬ 
tion 3 lo that in companion of it, I undervalued all enfigns of 
authoilty. ^ Atterbury. 

2. To deprefs 3 to make low in ellimntion ; to defpife. 

I write not this with the lead: intention to undervalue the 
other parts of poetry. Dryden. 

In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- 
reign, multitudes leflen and undervalue it. Addifon. 

Schooling .Luther is an undervaluing term, and would 
make one think that Eralmus had a mean opinion of him. 

Atterbury. 

Undervalue, n. f. [from the verb.J Low rate 3 vile 
price. 

I he unfkilfulnefs, carelefsnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and diferedit of thefe commo¬ 
dities abroad. . Temple. 

Under valuer, n.f. [from undervalue.] One who efteems 
lightly. 

An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. LValton. 
Underwent, preterite of undergo. 

Lenderv’ood. n.f [under and wood.] The low trees that 
grew among the timber. 

When you fell underwood, fow haws and floes. Mortimer. 
URderwork. n.j. [under and work;] Subordinate bulinefs 3 

petty affairs. 

Thole that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. Addi.on. 
I o Underwork, v.a. preterite underworked , or underwrouidot 3 
participle paflive underworked , or underwiought. 

1. I o deftroy by clandeftine meafures. 

Thou from loving England art fo far. 

That thou haft underwrought its lawful king, 

1 o cut oft the fequence of pofterity. Sbakefpcare. 

2. To labour lefs than enough. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give 
over. A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
wrought. Dryden. 

Underwo'rkmen. n. f. [under and vjorkman.] An inferiour, 
or fubordinate labourer. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a Tingle wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. Stufft. 

To Underwrite, v.a. [under and write.] To write under 
fomething elfe. 

He began firft with his pipe, and then with his voice, 
thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him anfwered in the 
underwritten fort. • Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here 
imderwritten. Sanderfon. 

Underwriter, n.f. [from underwrite.] An infurer; fo 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 
Undescri'bed. ad} Not described. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeferibed , 
whether it concerned the worfhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hooker. 

This is fuch a lingular practice, that I had rather leave it 
undeferibed', than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride . 
UndescrPed. ad]. Not feen 3 unfeen 3 undifeovered. . t 
Undeserved, adj. 

1. Not merited 3 not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde¬ 
ferved , honour to the two princes, the whole eftates, with one 
confent, gave the crown to Muiidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, 
made him impatient of an undeferved reproach. Addifon: 
Undeservedly, adv. [from undeferved.] Without defert, 
whether of good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undefervedly. they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amifs. Hooker, b. v. §. 7. 

He which fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undefervedly 
reprehended for much fpeaking. Hooker, b. v. §. 32. 

Thefe oft as undejervcclly inthral 
His outward freedom. Mi/ton’s Par. Lojl. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes, Dryden , 


U N D 

Undf.se'rver. n.f. One of no merit 

You tee how men of merit are fought after ■ ,E , 

fewer may Deep, when the manofaftionis called on t/T 
Undeserving, adj. Icaon - 

1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 

exerts itfelf promifeuoufly towards the dpf 1* * 
undefervhg, if it relieves alike the idle and the indent 5 jfP* 
Shall we repine at a little mifptaced charitv 
wife being fhowers down every day his benefits V* 1 aI1 ' 
thankful and undeserving. ' htS 0n the un- 

Who lofe a length of undeferving days Atterbury. 

Would you ufurp the lovers dear-bought praife ? p 

2. Not meriting any particular advantage or hurt. With ^ 

I was carried to miflike, then to hate • laftlv t^ a a ^ . 
fon undeferving deftru£lion. ’ ^ deftroy this 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honeft 
who think me not quite undeferving of it. £ en > 

Undesigned, adj. Not intended ; not purpofed. 

Great efrecls by i neon fid erable means are fomptlm. 1 

about 3 and thofe fo wholly undefined by fuch as are tS* 
mediate adlors. ‘“ucneim- 

Where you conduft find, Soutf} - 

L fe and convenience 3 will you not acree, v 

T hat luch efredls could not be undefgh’d. 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind ? Bfcz-W 
UndesPgning. adj. 5 umort • 

1. Not adiing with any fet purpofe. 

Could atoms, which, with undire&ed flight, 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of nkht 
In order march, and to their pofts advance, 5 ’ 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance ? Blackmon 

2. Having no artful or fraudulent fchemes ; fincere. 

He looks upon friendfhip, gratitude, and fenfe’of honour 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undefigning minds. South 
Undesirable, adj. Not to be wifhed 3 not pleafing. 

I o add what wants 

In female fex, the more to draw his love, 

•And render me more equal 3 and perhaps, 

A thing not undefir able , fome time 
Superior 3 for inferior, who is free ? Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
UndesiRed adj. Not wifhed 3 not folicited. 
r O god clefs-mother, give me back to fate 3 
^ our gilt was undefi ’d, and came too late. Dryden. 
UndesiRing. adj. Negligent3 not wifhing. 

The baits of gifts and money to defpife. 

And look on wealth with undefiring eves : 

When thou canft truly caft thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden. 
Undestro yable. adj , Indeftrucftible 3 not fufeeptive of de- 
ftrudlion. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refills the violence of 
the fire, that moft chymifts think it a body more undejlroyable 
than gold itfelf. Bole. 

UndestroRed. adj. Not deftroyed. 

I he eflences of thofe fpecies are preferved whole and un ■> 
defrayed , whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in¬ 
dividuals. Locke. 

Undeterminable, adj. Impoffible to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and furely undetermina-- 
blc without the death of one of the chiefs. Wotton. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inftitution, 
than that God fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it 
doubtful and undeterminable who fuch heir is. Locke. 

UndeteRminate. adj. 

1. Not fettled 3 not decided 3 contingent. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greateft thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 
undeterminate event. South. 

2. Not fixed.- 

Fluid, flippery, and underminate it is of itfelf. More. 
Undete'rminateness. 1 r rc , • , T 

Unde term in aTton. \ n ' f ' £ from und ^ minate ^ 

1. Uncertainty 3 indecifion. 

He is not left barely to the undetermination , incertainty 
and unfteadinefs of the operation of his faculties, without a 
certain, fecret, predifpofition of them to what is right. Hale . 

2. The ftate ot not being fixed, or invincibly directed. 

The idea of a free agent is undeterminatenefs to one part, 
before he has made choice. Adore’s Divine Dialogue*. 

Undetermined, adj. 

1. Un fettled ; undecided. , 

He has left his fuccefllon as undetermined , as if he haa fa 
nothing about it. Loc e. 

Extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin’cl fquare or round. Mi ton. 

2. Not limited 3 not regulated. 

It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing ffioulu be as 
matter, undetermined by lomething called form. 
Undevo'ted. adj. Not devoted. * 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and Ri° 
undevoted to the church, pofitively relufed to make any uc 
proteftation. Clarendon^ • “• 



1. 


Rofcommon. 


2 . 


tt t aUhanous. adj. Not pellucid 3 not tranfparent. # 

l ND \Vhen the materials of glafs melted, with calcined tin, 

, com pofed a mafs undiapbanous and white, this white 

h f ame l is the bafis of all concretes, that goldlmiths employ in 
ename if B , m Colours. 

enamelling. . 

TT m'D. the preterite of undo. 

UN This lb undid all I had done before : 

I could attempt, and he endure no more. 

TTndige'sted. adj. Not concord. 

Ambition, the difeafe of virtue, bred 
Like furfeits from an undigcjled fulnefs, 

Meets death in that which is the means of life. Denham. 

The glaring fun breaks in at ev’ry chink 3 
Yet plung’d in doth we lie, and fnore lupine. 

As fill’d with fumes of undigcjled wine. _ Dryden. 

Meat remaining in the ftomach undigejlcd , dejedlion ot 
'inoetite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatick 
conftitution. „ * buthnoton Di't. 

UndiRht. preterite put of. It is queftionable whether it 
have a prefent tenfe. 

From her fair head her fillets fhe undight , 

And laid her Hole afide. Fairy fhieen. 

Hnd/nted. adj. Not imprefled by a blow. 

] muft lid all the fea of pirates: this ’greed upon, 

To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopau a. 

IUdimiRished. adj. Not impaired ; not ieliened. 

I ftill accounted myfell undiminifoed of my largeft concel- 
fions. K. Charles. 

Think not, revolted fpirit ! thy fhape the fame. 

Or un diminiJh’d brightnefs, to be known 
As when thou ftood’ft in heav’n, upright and pure. Milton. 

Sergius, who a bad caufe bravely try’d, 

All of a piece, and undiminifo d , dy'd. Dryden. 

The deathlefs mufe, with undiminijlld rays. 

Through diftant times the lovely dame conveys. Addifon. 
When facrilegious hands had rafed the church, even to 
the foundation, thele charities they fullered to Hand undimi - 
nijh’d , untouch’d. Atterbury. 

Undi'pped. [un and dip.] Not dipped 3 not plunged. 

I think thee 

Impenetrably good 3 but, like Achilles, 

Thou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel undip’d. 

And tiiat has made thee mortal. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

Ukdire'cted. adj. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undirected of any : for they to whom 
Ihe was committed, fainted or forfook their charge, Spenfer. 
Coujd atoms, which, with undirected flight. 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night. 
Of reafon deftitute, without intent, 

In order march. Black more on the Creation . 

UndisceRnible. adj. Not to be difeerned 3 invifible. 

I fhou’d be guiltier than my guiltinefs. 

To think I fhould be undifcernible , 

When I pereceive your grace. Sbakefpcare. 

The apoftle knowing that the diflin£lion of thefe chara£lers 
was undifcernible by men in this life, admonilhes thofe, who 
had the moft comfortable afiurances of God’s favour, to be 
nevertheiefs apprehenflve. Rogers's Sermons. 

UndisceRnibly. adj. Invifibly 3 imperceptibly. 

Many fecret indifpofitions will undij'cernibly fteal upon the 
foul, and it will require time and clofe application to recover 
it to the fpiritualities of religion. South’s Sermons. 

Undisce'rned. adj. Not oblerved ; not difeovered 3 not 
deferied. 

Our profeffion, though it leadeth us into many truths 
undifeerned by others, yet doth difturb their communica¬ 
tions. Browne’s Vulg . Erronrs. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew. 

In other forms, the military fliew : 

At laft in order undifeern’d they join. 

And inarch together in a friendly line. Drydem 

Undisce'rnedly. adv. So as to be undifeovered. 

Some aflociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking undifeern- 
edly in the fixed nitre, had efcaped the analyling violence of 
the fii e. Boyle. 

UndisceRning. adj. Injudicious 3 incapable of making due 
diftin&ion. 

Undifcerning mufe, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple doft thou prize ? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well ©f the ftate of 
England 3 but of foreign tranfactions, he was entirely undif¬ 
cerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 

Thus her blind filler, fickle fortune, reigus, 

And undifcerning (carters crowns and chan^ Pope. 

NDis-co rding. adj. Not disagreeing 3 not jarring in mufick. 
Vv e on earth, with undijcoi ding voice. 

May rightly anlwer that melodious noife 3 

As once we did, till difproportion’d fin 

Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. Milton. 


Undisciplined, adj. 

Not fubdued to regularity and order. 

To be difpenfed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be necei&ry ; but if it be not, it fignifies an undfaphned 
and unmortified fpirit. _ Taylor s Rule of Holy Lrvmg - 
Divided from thofe climes where art prevails 3 
Undifciplind by precepts of the wife 5 
Our inborn paffions will not brook contioul 3 

We follow nature. Phh f s ' 

Untaught 5 uninftru£led. , 

A gallant man had rather fight to great di fad vantages in 

the field, in an orderly way, than fkuffie with an undifa* 

plin’d rabble. K ' ( j )ar es ' 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few woros ; and gains 

the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a fmall body of iegu- 
lar troops would gain over a numberlefs, undifciplind ml- 
litia> * Spectator, N'. 477 * 

Undisco'ver able. adj. Not to be found out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafv, uni ijco 
verable cheat, he could provide againft the impending 

diftrefs. , . R °Z ers ‘ 

Undiscovered, adj. Not feen 3 not deferied 3 not found out. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a 
place, of each fide whereof men might eaiily keep them- 
felves undifeovered, I was encompafled fuddenly by a great 
troop of enemies. * Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his^ words 
accordingly to open them weie many : howbeit, 1! 
his feeming they were undifeovered. 

Time glides, with undifeover d hafte 3 
The future but a length behind the paft. 

By your counfels we are brought to view 
A rich and undijcovePd world in you. 

In fuch paflages I difeover’d fome beauty yet 
ver’d. 

Undiscree / t. adj. Not wife 3 imprudent. 

If thou be among the undifcrcet, obferve 


ftill unto 
Hooker. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
undifeo- 
Dryden. 


the time. 
Ecclus xxvii. 
plain 3 expofed to view. 


Undisguised, adj. Open 5 artlefi 
If thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, undifguis’d in fhape ; 

O help us, captives, from our chains t’fcape. Dryden * 

If once they can dare to appear openly and undifguijed , 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety, 
the contagion Ipreads like a peftilence. Rogers’s Sermons . 

Undisho'noured. adj. Not difhonoured. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 

I live diftained, thou undifloonoured. Shakejpeare. 

Undisma'yed. adj. Not difeouraged 3 not deprefled with 

fear. _ •• 

He in the midft thus undifnay’d began. Alilton’s P. Eoft . 
He aim’d a blow againft his undifmay’d adverfary. Arbuth , 
Though oft repuls’d, again 

They rally undijmay d. Philips , 

Undisobli'ging. adj. Inoffenfive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difeourfes, and the moft eafy, undifobliging tran- 
fitions. Broome’s Notes on the lliadi 

UndispeRsed. adj. Not fcattered* 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars 3 the fmoke doth vanifh ere it can reach the fky 3 
and whilft it is undifperfed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 

Undisposed, adj. Not bellowed. 

The employments were left undifpofed of, to keep alive 
the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift. 

Undisputed, adj. Incontrovertible; evident. 

You, by an v.ndifputed title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make thefe men happy, or 
miferable, who feverally praftife them, is a propofition of 
undoubted, and by me undifputed , truth. Atterbury. 

Undisse'mbled. adj. 

X . Openly declared. 

2. Honeft, not feigned. 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe imdifembled and unli¬ 
mited veneration for the holy feriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the 
bell interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury. 

Undi'ssipated. adj. Not Scattered 3 not difperfed. 

Such little primary mafles as our propofition mentions, 
may remain undifipated. Boyle. 

UndissoRving. adj. Never melting. 

Not cold Scythia’s undijfolving fnows, 

Nor the parch’d Lybian fands thy hulband bore, 

But mild Parthenope. Addifon s Remarks on Italy 

Undiste'mpered. adj. 

1. Free from difeafe. 

2. Free from perturbation. 

Some fuch laws may be confidered, in 
. that lhall be at leifure, from the urgency 
affairs, and lhall be cool and undiflempered. 


fome parliament 
of more p re fling 
Temple. 


Un- 
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Shakejpeare 


UN D 

f^NblstiWulsHABLE. adj. 

Not to be diftincftly feen. 

Thefe things feem fmall and undijlinguijbabk, 

-Lake far oft mountains turned into clouds. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For Jack of tread, are undijhnguijhable. Shakcfpeare. 

Its hneaments are deftroy’d, and the materials mixt in an 
undijhnguijhable confufion. Ro 

2 . Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

•it aulhtT undi J Un ^ able another, from which 

it ought to be different. T , 

Undistinguished, adj. * 

1. Not marked out by objeCts or intervals. 

Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, 

by feven hundred years : whereby we would mark out fo 
much of that undjhnguifdd duration, as we fuppofe would 
have admitted feven hundred annual revolutions of the 

2. Not feen, or not to be feen otherwife than confufedly; not 
feparately and plainly defcried. 

’1 is like the milky way, all over bright; 

But fo wn fo thick with ftars, ’tis undiflinguijh’dMght. Dryden. 
Wrinkles undijhnguijh’d pafs, 

Fori m afham’d to ufe a glafs. Swift 

5. Admitting nothing between ; having no intervenient fpace. 
Uh undfhnguijlo’d fpace of woman’s will ! Shakejpeare ,. 

1 he undijhnguijh’d feeds of good and ill, 

Heav n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden . 
Not marked by any particular property. 

Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger; and day and night, 

As undijhnguijh’d by my fleep, as fight. 

5* Not treated with any particular refpeCt. 

Sad chance of war ! now deftitute of aid. 

Falls undijlinguifto’d by the vi&or fpade. 

Undistinguishing, adj. Making no difference. 

7 be promifcuous and undijlinguijhing diftribution of good 
and evil, which was neceflary for carrying on the defigns of 
providence in this life, will be re&ified in Another. Addifon. 

UndiJhnguiJhmg compliance will vitiate the tafle of the 
readers. q , 

2. Not to be plainly difcerned. 

UndistraRted. adj. Not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts 
or delires. D 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that lafting affiduity, that he admitted him 

a I ^ lore immediate, and more undijb'atled communion with 
himfelf. n , 

Undistractedly, adv. Without difturbance from contra¬ 
riety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married 
and fingle perfons ; the affedfions of the latter beino - at liberty 
t to devote themfelves more undijlraftedly to God. ° Boyle. 

L ndistraCtedness. n. f. freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. J 

The ftrange confufions of this nation difturb that calmnefs 

r>i 1 n rl onrl ntn ,1. * J.. .1_t_ ^ ^ 


A . 


Denham . 


Pope . 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


2 . 


of mind, and undijlraftednefs of thoughts. 

Undisturbed, adj. 

J. Free from perturbation ; calm ; tranquil. 

To our high-rais’d phantaly prefent 
That undijlurbed fong of pure content. 

The peaceful cities of th’Aufonian fhore. 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undijlurb’d before. 

Are ail on fire. 

A (rate, where our imitation of God fhall end in the un- 
dijlurbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

I’o be undijlurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
fittcfl to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a complex 
idea of an a&ion, which may exift. But to be undijlurbed 
in danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as 
the other. Locke. 

Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleftation. 

Nature flints our appetite. 

And craves no more than undijlurb’d delight; 

Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain ; 

A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 

^ Unvex’d with quarrels, undjlurb'd with noife. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden : 

The Englifh, undijlurbhf fubmifs obey. Philips. 

3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is Iand-Iock’d on every 
fide, where no winds can poflibly invade. There a man 
may not only fee his own image, but that of his maker, 
clearly reflected from the undijlurb’d and filent waters. Dryden. 
UndistuRbedly. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
afliftances can be procured, to lay before them undjlurbedly 
the thread and coherence of any difeourfe. Locke. 2 

Undivi'dable. adj. Not feparable ; not fufeeptive of divifion; 
The belt adlors in the world for tragedy, pafloral, feene 
undividable , or poem unlimited. Shakefp. Hamlet . 



w/v, 


Miltm, 


]UND 

Th,. ,l, HoW C T eS it; hu(b and. 

That undividable , incorporate ’ 

Am better than thy dear felf’Apn-o 
Undivided, adj. Unbroken j whole! not*’ 

Love is not divided between God’and 
muft love God with all our heart • tint ; S enem y : w e 
and undivided affeftion. r ay ll r ’ s 

He extends through all extent • fHoly Living 

Spreads undivided , operates unfpent 
Undivu LOto adj Secret; not pro m ul gated ^ 

Let the great gods b 

hind out their enemies now. Tremble 
That haft within thee undivulged cr.mes WretCh> 
Unwhipp d of iuflice. mes R, 

T rf UND /°' V ‘ a ‘ P reterite undid-, particinle' Lear ' 
[from do.] 3 P artlci ple paflive undone. 

I# ru ^ n > l t0 brill g to deflrudlion. 

- 

Subdued, undone, they did at laft obey, ' H “ !W “ rd - 
And change their own for their invader’s wav R.r, 
Where, with likehafte, though feveral wavs ' 

Some to undo, and feme to be undone. J y, r ""> 

H.ther ye come, di/like, and fo undo ‘" hm - 

l he players, and difgrace the poet too n ; 

When I behold th! charming maid° 
m ten times more undone; while hope and fear, 

With variety of pain diftrafl me. Al r , 

2. To ] ° ofe i to open what is fhut or faftened ; to umavcf 
They felfe and fearful do their hands undo ; 

p*“’ h \ S j! rot t er • friend d °th friend forfake. Sidm 
Pray this button. Shukebeards K. L t l 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

I o undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diftrefs’d. 

Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 
1 hat Lyce painted, fhould they flee, 

Like Ample birds, into a net. 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that lhe had got. }Laller 

3. o change any thing done to its former flate; to recall or 
annul any achon. 

.^ he y ma 7 know J ^at we are far from prefumin<r to 
ink that men can better any thing which God hath done 
even as we are from thinking, that men fhould prefume to 
undo Tome things of men, which God doth know they can- 

not better ‘ j Lhr. 

It was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. Skakejbeare's Tmpejl. 

We leem ambitious God’s whole work t ’undo-, 

Gf nothing he made us, and we flrive too. 

To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Donne. 

They make the Deity do and undo, go forward and back¬ 
wards. . Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

By granting me fo foon, 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 

Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe we hav« 
not done what we can to undo our fault. rT "" r 

Now will this woman, with a fingle glance 
Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. 

When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play’d. 

She fhakes her helm; (he knits her brows* 

And, fir d with indignation, vows. 

Tomorrow e’er the fetting fun, 

She’d all undo, that fhe had done. 

Undoing, adj. Ruining; deflrudlive. 

7 " be £> reat an d undoing mifehief which befalls men, is by 
their being mifreprefented. South. 

Undoing, n. f. Ruin; deftrudtion; fatal mifehief. 

To the utter undoing of fome, many things by flri&nefs of 
law may be done, which equity and honefl meaning for- 
biddeth. Hooker. 

balfe luflre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un- 
doing. Addijhn’s Guardian. f 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Yet a£l, as if the fraud was pleafing to us, 

And our undoing joy. Rowe’s Royal Convert'. 

Undo'ne. adj. [from undo.] 

I. Not done ; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fault ? 

I cannot wifh the fault undone, the 
Iffue of it being fo proper. 

Ruined ; brought to dellrudlion. 

Already is the work begun ; 

And we reft alj undone , till all be done. Daniel’s Civ. War- 

There 
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Addifon. 


Swift. 


Shakcfpeare’s K. Lear. 


U N D 

There was no opportunity to call either of thefe two great 
p J^ccount for whafthey had done, or whatrhey had 

U^UBTrl adj. Indubitable; indifputabie ; unqueftion- 

ab His fact till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakefp. 
Thou, fpirit, who ledft this glorious eremite 

Into the defait, his vidorious field, 

Ae-ainft the fpiritual foe, and brought’!! him thence. 

By proof th’ undoubted fon of God, infpire. 

The relations of your trials may be received as undoubted. 
records of certain events, and as fecurely be depended on, as 
lhe propofitions of Euclid. , . . Glanvtlh. 

Made the world tremble with a num rous holt, 

And of undoubted viaory did boaft. Waller. 

Though none of thefe be ftria demonftration, yet we have 
an undoubted affurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beft arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillotjon. 
Undoubtedly, adv. Indubitably; without queftion; with- 

OUt Some b fault undoubtedly there is in the very refemblance of 

Hooker . 

idolaters. . . 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 

Was fafilion’d to much honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The original is undoubtedly one of the greateft this age has 
produced. , „ C>,-yden. 

'He that believes the chriflian doarine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, fhall undoubtedly be faved. Tillotfon. 
Undo'ubting. adj. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about fo eafy 
and lb happy a talk, muft acknowledge themfelves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

Undrawn, adj. Not pulled by any external force. 

Forth rufh'd 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 

Itfelf inftina with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick fhapes. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

UndreRded. adj . Not feared. 

Better far. 

Than ftill at hell’s dark threfhold t’have fat watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyfelf half ftarv’d. Milton. 
Undre'amed. adj. Not thought on. 

A courfe more promifing. 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores ; mod certain 
To miferies enough. Shakjp. Winter Tale. 

To Undre'ss. v. a. [from drefs .] 

1. To diveft of eloaths ; to ftrip. 

Undrefs you, and come now to bed. Shakejpeare. 

All were ftol’n afide. 

To counfel and undrefs the bride. Suckling. 

Her fellows prefs’d. 

And the reluclant nymph by force undrefs’d. Addifon’s Ovid. 

2 . To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of oftentation. 

Undrefs’d at evening, when fhe found 
Their odours loft, their colours paft, 

She chang’d her look. Prior. 

URdress. n.f. A loofe or negligent drels. 

Reform her into eafe, 

And put her in undrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 

Undre'ssed. adj. 

1. Not regulated. 

Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undrefs’d. Dryden. 

2 . Not prepared for ufe. 

The common country people wore perones, fhoes of un~ 
drejfed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Undri'ed. adj. Not dried. 

Their titles in the field were try’d : 

Witnefs the frefh laments, and fun’ral tears undry’d. Dryden. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortimer’s Hufbahdry, 

Undri'ven. adj. Not impelled either way. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

The doubtful rack of heav’n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 
Undro'ssv. adj. Free from recrement. 

When a noontide fun, with fummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undroffy gold. Philips. 

Endu'bitable. adj. Not admitting doubt; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle* that all is matter, and tha’t there is no¬ 
thing elfe, be received for certain and undubitablc, and it will 
he eafy to be feen, what confequences it will lead us 

TT lnt0 ; Locke. 

Undu e. adj. [indue, Fr.j 

y Hot right; not legal. 



U N E 

That proceeding being at that time taxfcl lor ligot ous and 
undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probable ^there 
was fome greater matter againft her. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. . s , 

He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue ends, 

nor ftoop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterb. 
U'ndulary. adj. [from undulo, Lat.J Playing like waves; 
playing with intermifiions. 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer¬ 
tainty in their courfe. Browne’s Vulgar E< routs. 

To URdulate. v. a. [from undulo, Lat.J To drive back¬ 
ward and forward ; to make to play as v/aves. 

Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a 
different manner affebl the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
iiriprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone pamng 
fmooth doth not. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To URdulate. v.n. To play as waves in curls. 

Through undulating air the founds are lent, 

And fpread o’er all the fluid element. Pope. 

UndulaRion. n.f. [from undulate.] Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways ; and fo will 
moft of thofe ariiriials, whofe bodies confift of round and an¬ 
nulary fibres, and move by undulation , that is, like the 
waves of the lea. Browne s Vulgar Em ours. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable ^ to 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each othei, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Addifon. 

UR t duLatory adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the manner 
of waves. 

A conftant undulatory motion is perceived by looking through 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

UnduRy. adv . Not properly ; not according to duty. 

Men unduely exercife their zeal againft perfons; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againft thole that are the moft vene¬ 
rable. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Undu'teous. adj. Not performing duty ; irreverent; difobe- 
difent. 

She and I, long fince contracted. 

Are now fo fure, that nothing can diffolvC us. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or unduteous title. 

In Latium fafe he lay. 

From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. 
Undu'tiful. adj. Not obedient; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Englifh, left they fhould grow fo undiitiful as the Irifh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for 
a creature not to love God ; to be undutiful to his great fo- 
vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefactor. Tillotfoft. 

Undu'tifully. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according to duty. 
The fifh had long in Caefar’s ponds been fed, 

And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Undu'tifulness. n t f Want of refpect; irreverence; dif¬ 
obedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ftaid all the other from undutifulnefs , than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs to fuperiours, fedition and rebel¬ 
lion againft magiftracy. Tillotfon. 

Undy'ing. adj. Not deftroyed ; not perifhing. 

Driven down 

To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 
UneaRned. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit; 

As I am honefl Puck, 

If we have Unearned luck. 

Now to ’fcape the ferpent’s tongue; 

We will make amends ere long. Shakejpeare. 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th’ hour of lupper comes uncarn’d. Milton. 

Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heav’n will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d l Philips. 
UneaRthed. adj. Driven from the hold. 

The mighty robber of the fold; 

Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth’d. Thomfon. 
UneaRthly. adj. Not terreflrial. 

The facrifice 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

UneRsily. adv. Not without pain. 

He lives uneafily under the burden. L*Eflran^e. 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjuft a&ions* 
and coniequently live more uneafily in the world than other 

Uneasiness, n.f. Trouble; perplexity; ftate of difquiet 

Not a fubjeCt 

Sits in heart-grief and uneafinefs , 

Under the fweet fhade of your government. Shakcfpeare , 

2 9 O The 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 






























































































































































































































































The fame uneajinefs which ev’ry thino- 
Gives to our nature, life muft alfo bring. Denham . 

We may be laid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another life, ii we bear the uneafneffcs that befall us here 
with conftancy. Atterbury. 

Alen aie dillatisfied with their ftation, and create to them- 
felves ali tne uneafinefs of want. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and unuer this perluafion feel all the difquiet of real po- 

vcr }J.' , _ . n . Rogers's Sermons. 

flis Majefty will maintain his juft authority over them* 
"and whatever uHeafmefs they may give themfelves, they can 
create none in him. Addifon's Freeholder. 

The libels again# his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him uneafinefs. Swift 

Un e / as v. adj. 

1. Painful * giving difturbancc. 

1 he wifeft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, as believing they palled into happinefs 
through the way cf mortality, and for a few months wore an 
• imca fy garment. Taylor's Rule of Holy Lsving. 

On a tottering pinacle the Handing is uneajy , and the fall 
deadly. , ^ Decay of Piety. 

Mis prefent thoughts are nneafy , becaufe his prefent Hate 
does not pleafe him. L'Efrange. 

Uneajy life to me. 

Still watch’d and importun'd, but worfe for thee. Dryden. 

2. Difturbed * not at eafo. 

Happy low ! lie down * 

Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. Shakefpearc. 

Uneafy juHice upward Hew, 

And both the fiflers to the flars withdrew. Dryden. 

The paffion and ill language proceeded from a gall’d and 
uneafy mind. Tillotfon. 

It is fuch a pleafure as makes a man reHlefs and uneajy, 
exciting frefli defires. Addijon. 

One would wonder how any perfon fhould dcfire to be 
king of a country, in which the eHablifhed religion is diredlly 
oppofite to that he profefles. Were it poffible for fuch a one 
to aecompfifh his defigns, his own reafon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addijon s Freeholder. 

If vve imagine ourfelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we fhall be uneafy in the want of it* and that uneafinefs will 
expofe us to ail the evil perfuafions of poverty. Rogers. 

T he foul, uneafy and confin’d from home, 

ReHs and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Conflraining* cramping. 

Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firH fuch flri£t, uneafy rules. 

As they mufl ever flavifhly obferve. Rofcommon. 

4. Not unconftrained * not difengaged. 

In converfiition, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be¬ 
haviour, inHead of being mended, will be conflrained, un- 
eafy , and ungraceful. Locke. 

5. Pceviih * difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untracHable nature, makes him uneafy to thofe who 
approach him. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 469. 

6. Difficult. Out of ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have fome queflion 
with the fhepherd : from his fimplicity, I think it not uneafy 
to get the caufe of my fon’s refort thither. Shakefp . 

This fwift bufinefs 

I mufl uneafy make * lefl too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakefpearc's Ternpcf. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo uneafy to be fatisfaclorily underflood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfeure. Boyle. 

Unea'ten. adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horfes left uneaten , they had 
never fuffered a fummons to be fent to them. Clarendon. 

UneTath. adv. [from eath, eaft, Saxon* eafy.] 

1. Not eafily. Out of ufe. 

Uneath may Ihe endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet: Shakefp. 

2. It feems in Spenfcr to fignify the fame as beneath. Under* 
below. 

A roaring, hideous found. 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And feem’d uneath to fhake the ftedfaft ground. Fairy fjhicen. 
Une'difying. adj. Not improving in good life. 

Our practical divinity is as found and affecting, as that of 
our popifh neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 

Uneli/cted. adj. Not chofen. 

Putting him to rage, 

You fhould have ta’en th’ advantage of his choler. 

And pafs’d him undented. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UnelEgible. adj. Not worthy to be chofen. 

Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha¬ 
racter, are dangerous 5 and ’tis hard to determine which is 
moft uneligible. Rogers's Sermons. 


Unemployed.* adj. 

1. Notbufy; at leifure * idle. 

. Other creatures, all day lono- 

Y.f'Y unm P h y’ d ’ and left needrtft. Milton', P , 
Wdt thou then ferve Philiftines with thagfc W ^ 

V. hich was exprefly given thee to annoy the?n >’ 

Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, " 
Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. tn 
Our wile creator has annexed to feveral obiefts and ft 
ideas we recewe of them, as alfo, to feveral if o,’, r t w' he 
a concomitant p feature, that thofe faculties which w e ° r ? ’ 
flowed with, might not remain idle and &«Aploy£ 7 en ' 

2. Not engaged in any particular work. * Locke ' 

Pales unhonour d, Ceres unemploy'd. 

Were all forgot. 

Men, foured"with poverty, and mtemploy’d , ealilv af 0 *"’ 
any profpeCI of change. * ^ into 

UNE'MPTtABLE. adj. Not to be emptied; inexhauffible ^ 
VVhatioever men or angels know, it is as a rl™ V , 

nncmpuable fountain of wifdom, which hath diverflyLUn d 
her treafures. ■> 'P aite d 

Dmekm'vved. 4 Not invefted ; not graced. ™ rffr ' 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quicknefs, and 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for % 
defect of underftanding. p, 77 

Afpiring, faHious, fierce and loud, urctugn. 

With grace and learning unendow'd. s - f 

U ^-aYed. adj. Not engaged* not appropriated. 

. Wh L en we have funk the only unengaged revenues left, our 
incumbrances mufl remain perpetual. ^ 

Unenjoyed, adj. Not obtained * not poffeffed. ' 

Each day s a miftrefs, unenjoy d before ; 

Dike ti«\ellcrs, we re pleas d with feeing more. Dryden 
UnenjoYing. adj. Notufingj having no fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner is ourflore* 

Th’ unenjoying , craving wretch is poor. * Creech. 
Unenlightened, adj. Not illuminated. 

Moral virtue natural reafon, unenlightened bv revelation 
preferibes. 

Unekla rged. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders which the 
microfcope has difeovered concerning the fliape of little ani¬ 
mals, which equal not a pepper-corn. Watts. 

Unenslaved, adj. Free* not enthralled. 

By thee 

She fits a fov’reign, unenfav'd and free. Addijon. 

Unenterta / ining. adj. Giving no delight* giving no enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was not un entertaining to obferve by what degrees I 
ceafed to be a witty writer. Pope. 

UneYvjed. adj . Exempt from envy. 

I he fortune, which no body fees, makes a man happy 
and unenvied. Bacon. 

This lofs 

Thus far at leaft recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablifh’d. in a fafe, unenvied throne. 

Yielded with full confent. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Thefe unenvied Hand * 

Since what they acf, tranfeends whit they command. Denham. 

What health promotes, and gives Unenvy'd peace, 

Is all expencelcfs, and procur’d with eafe. Blackmore . 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hafle, 

And here, unenvy'd , rural dainties tafle,. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Unento'mbed. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 

Think’fl thou unentomb'd to crols the floods ? Dryden. 
Une'quable. adj. Different from itfelf * diverfe. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the mod 
unfettled and unequable of feafons. Bentley's Sermons. 

Une'qual. adj. [ineequalis, Lat.] 

1. Not even. 

7 here fits deformity to mock my body; 

To fliape my legs of an unequal fize. Shakefp care. 

You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un¬ 
equal numbers. Dryden. 

2. Not equal * inferiour. 

Among unequals , what fociety ? Milton. 

To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires; 

My lot unequal to my vaft defires. Arbuthnot. 

3. Partial * not bellowing on both the fame advantages. 

When to conditions of unequal peace, 

He fliall fubmit, then may he not poifeft 

Kingdom nor life. Dedham* 

4. [ Inegal , Fr.] Difproportionate * ill matched. 

Unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain. Mdton. 

From his ftrong arm I faw his rival run, 

• - b - > - Dryden. 


And in a croud th’ unequal combat ftiun. 

Fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try. 
5, Not regular* not uniform. 

So flrong, yet fo unequal pulfes beat. 
otrioiQ 


Pope. 

Dryden. 

Un- 
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Unf/qJJAlable. adj. Not to be equalled* not to be pa- 

r3 *Chrift’s love to God is filial and unequalabk. Boyle. 

U„ E quaLLED. adj. Unparallelled * unrivalled in excellence. 
By thofe unequalled and invaluable bleffings, he manifefted 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners. Boyle. 

Dorinda came, diverted of the fcorn. 

Which the unequall'd maid fo long had worn. Rofcommon . 

Unequally, adv. In different degrees * in diiproportion one 
to the other. 

When we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No fingle parts unequally furprize * 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 

Une'qualness. n. f Inequality; ftate of being unequal. 

Uneatable, adj. Not impartial * not juft. 

We force him to ftand to thofe mealures which we think 
too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 

Unequi vocal, adj. Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefa&ive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving un¬ 
equivocal effedts, and univocal conformity unto the effi¬ 
cient. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UneY r ableness. n. f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poffible that has been, the many 
innovations of that church witnefs * and contequently the 
danger of prefuming upon the uncrrablenefs of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 

Une rring, adj. [ inerrans , Lat.] 

1. Committing no miftake. 

The irrefiftible infirmities of our nature, make a perfedt 
and unerring obedience impoffible. Rogers's Sermons. 

Faft in chains conftrain the various God * 

Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 

Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. Pope. 

His javelin threw, 

Hiding in air th’ unerring weapon flew. Dryden. 

2 . Incapable-of failure* certain. 

The king a mortal fliaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. Denham. 

Is this th’ unerring power ? the ghoft reply’d * 

Nor Phoebus flatter’d * nor his anfwers ly’d. Dryden. 

Lovers of truth, for truth’s fake * there is this one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
affurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke . 

Unerringly, adv. Without miftake. 

What thofe figures are, that fhould be mechanically adapt¬ 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compolitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. Glanville . 

Unesche'wable. adj. Inevitable* unavoidable * not to be 
efcaped. 

He gave the mayor fufficient warning to Ihift for fafety, if 
an unefchewable deftiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

Unespi ed. adj. Not feen * undifeovered * undeferied. 

7 reachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
while, but do not long go unefpied. Hooker. 

from living eyes her open ftiame to hide. 

And live in rocks and caves long unejpy'd. Fairy fpuccn. 

Nearer to view his prey, and unejpy'd 
To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. Milton. 

The fecond fhaftcame fwift and unejpy'd ; 

And pierc d his hand, and nail d it to his tide. Dryden. 
UnesseYtial. adj. 

1. Not being of the laft importance * not conftituting effence. 

1 lllotfon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the perfons of thofe who differed from him in the 
unejfential parts of chriftianity. Addijon's Freeholder . 

2 . Void of real being-. 

The void profound 

Of unejfential night receives him next. Milton. 

Enesta'blished. adj. Not eftabliflied. 

From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 

clapped up from petitionary foundations uneJlablWoed. Brown. 
Une'ven. adj. 

1. Not even * not level. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
oome faid it was beft to fight with the Turks in that 
uneven, mountain country, where the Turks chief ftrenath 
con lifting in the multitude of his horfemen, fhould Hand 
him ,n (mail (lead. RmllePs Hiji. of the Turk! 

tL 7 y „ , the ground uneven about their neft, infomuch 

that the flate did not lie flat. 

2 . Not fuiting each other * not equal. 

The Hebrew verfe conflfts of uneven feet. Peacham 

Unevenness, n. f. reaebam. 

I- Surface not level * inequality of furface. 

I hisfofmefs of the foot, which yields, to the ruggednefs 

‘ Croa<ls ’ renderS the feet lefs liable of 
Thai ’ • thim were more folid - Ray on the Creation. 

mn 1* ,? i‘° j WmCh C£il contmue lon g i» one and the fame 
Dart ' 1 ' 0dy ’. can be propagated a long way from one 
P to another, fuppofing the body homogeneal ;fo that the 
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motion may not be reflc&ed, refracted, interrupted or dif- 
ordered by any tmevennefs of the body. Ncivton. 

2 . Turbulence * changeable ftate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and unevennefs of his reign, the very law 
itfelf had many interruptions * yet it held its current in that 
ftate his father had left it in* Hale . 

3* Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithftanding any fuch unevennefs or indiftimftnefs in 
the ftyle of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

UneYitable. adj. [ inevitabilis , Lat. inevitable j Fr.] Inevi¬ 
table * not to be efcaped. 

So jealous is Ihe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwifhed pretence gave my tale a conclufion, before 
it had a beginning. Sidney. 

UnexaYted. adj. Notexa&ed* not taken by force. 

All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her unexa&ed birth. Dryden. 

Unexa / mined. adj. Not enquired * not tried ; not dilcufled. 

Yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexemin d, free at liberty. Shakefpeare. 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpo- 
fition, unexamin'd, without relation to perfon, place, or 
fitnefs. B. 'fohnfon. 

The moft pompous teeming knowledge, that is built on 
the unexamined prejudices of tenfe, Hands not. Glanville. 

Unexampled, adj. Not known by any precedent or ex¬ 
ample. 

Charles returned with unexampled love from A)giers '. Raleigh. 

O unexampl'd love ! 

Love no where to be found lefs than divine. Milton. 

Gou vouchfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from 
death. Boyle. 

Your twice-conquer’d vafials, 

Firft, by your courage, then your clemency. 

Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 

7 he gift of this your unexampled mercy, 

To your command; Denham's Sophy . 

I rune my pipe afrefti, each night and day. 

Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Philips 

Un exceptionable adj. Not liable to any objection. 

Perfonal prejudices fhould not hinder us from purfuing, 
with joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable defign of 
this pious inftitution. Attei'bury. 

Unexco / gitable. adj. Not to be found out. 

Wherein can man relemble his unexcogitable power and 
perfeanefs. Raleigh's Hijt. of the PVorUl. 

Unexecuted, adj. Not performed * not done. 

Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shakefp. 

UnexcEsed. adj. Not fubjeEt to the payment of excite. 

Unexe'mplified. adj. Not made known by inftance or 
example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo unexemplified 
an ingi atitude, that it is not the leaft of his wonders, that 
he would vouch fafe to work any of them. Boyle. 

This being a new, unexemplify d kind of policy, muft pafs 
for the wifdom of this particular age, fcorning the examples 
of all former ages. ^ South. 

Unexerci sed. adj. Not praaited * not experienced. 

Meflapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartlefs train, unexercis'd in arms. Dr';den. 

Abltract ideas are not fo obvious to the yet unexercifed mind 
as particular ones. ' ’ : > , ■ f Lock * 

Unexe'mpt. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege. 

Vou invert the covenants of her truft, ° 

And harfhly deal like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d .on other terms. 

Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Miltoni 

Unexhausted, adj. [ inexhaujlus , Lat, ] Not fpent* not drain¬ 
ed to the bottom. 

What avail her unexhaufed ftores ? 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. Adclifon. 
Unexpa'nded. adj. Notfpread out. 

Every foetus bears a fecret hoard * 

With keeping, unexpended iflue flor’d. Blackmore . 

Unexpected, adj. Not thought on * Hidden* not provided 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that thofe 
evils overtake us not, which death unexpetfred doth ufe to 
bring upon carelefs men * and although it be Hidden in it- 
telf, neverthelels, in regard of our prepared minds, it may 
not be Hidden, fltabr, h. 1 -. §. f. 

" wtcxp'md. do caufe oftentimes even 

““‘‘"J UPC "‘ dlv,n ® power with fearfulleft fulpicions, 

how fh h M 7 ° ) the ™ lle the ftcred adorers thereof ^ 

furh d 7 e - °° k 1 e ny conftant refolurion of mind in 
uch caies, laving only where unfeigned affection to God 

h aild ? ^ thC m ° ft airured confidence to be affifted by his 

Hooker , b. v. u, 

Q un- 
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O unexpected ftroke ! worfe than death f 
Mull I thus leave thee, paradife ? Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Them unexpected joy fur priz’d, 

When the great enfign of Meffjah blaz’d. Milton. 

1 heir unexpected lofs and plaints out-breath’d. Milton , 

Some amazement ; 

But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 

It was fo unexpected. Denham’s Sophy. 

1 o the pale foes they fuddenly draw near. 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

Deep was the wound ; he dagger’d with the blow. 

And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 

When Barcelona was taken by a moll unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
revolted. Swift. 

Unexpectedly, adv. Suddenly ; at a time unthought of. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Miltons Jgoniftes. 

A moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want of it, 
came moft feafonably and unexpectedly to my relief. Dryden. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpectedly 
cut oft'. Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the miditof mirth. Jddij'on. 

I hough you went away fo unexpectedly , yet we have inform¬ 
ed ourfelves of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 

Unexpectedness, n. f. Suddennefs ; unthought of time or 
manner. 

He deferibes the unexpedednefs of his appearance. Watts. 

Un experienced, adj. Not verfed ; not acquainted by trial 
or praClice. 

T he wifeft, unexperienc’d , will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milton. 

Long ufe may ftrengthen men againft many fuch incon¬ 
veniences, which, to unexperienc d perfons, may prove very 
hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The pow’rs of Troy ; 

Not a raw and unexperienc’d train. 

But a firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden. 

Thefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thofe un - 
experienced in the things they fpeak againft. Tillotfon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. Locke. 

7 he (mailed accident intervening, often produces fuch 
changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the moft ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 

UnexfeRient. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

7 'he like would not be unexpedhnt after meat, to aflift and 
cherifti nature in her firft concoCtion, and fend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. • Milton on Education. 

UnexpeRt. adj. [ inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting(kill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul : 

Him you will find in letters, and in laws 

Not unexpert. Prior. 

UnexploRed. adj. 

1. Not fearched out. 

Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle rejeCl a lord ? Pope. 

2 . Not tried ; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduCt will I fly. 

To regions unexplor’d. Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They will endeavour to diminilh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fuffer the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs unexpojed. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Unexpre'ssible. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered. 

What unexprcjfible comfort does overflow the pious foul, 
from a confcience of its own innocency. Tillotfon. 

UnexpreCsive. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or exprefling. This is the 
natural and analogical fignification. 

2. Inexpreflible; unutterable; ineffable; not to be expreffed. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chafte, and inexprejfive (he. Shakcfpeare. 

With neCtar pure his ouzy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexprejfive, nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 

7 'he helmed cherubim. 

And fworded l'eraphim, 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d. 

Harping in loud and lolemn quire. 

With inexprejfive notes to heaven’s new-born heir. Milton. 

Unexte'nded. adj. Occupying no aflignable fpace; having 
no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i. e. an unextended 
fubftance, fhould reprefent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 
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Un extinguish a liLE. adj. [inextinguible, Fr.l Unquenel,.!,! 
not to be put out. n ' *uuoiej 

Pain of unexiinguijhable fire 
Muft exercife us, without hope of end. 

What native, unextinguijhable beauty muft be imnrnr'i 
through the whole, which the defamation of fo manv n- 7 
by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not hinder 
fhining forth ? ^ 

Unexti'nguished. adj. [inextint?us, Lat.] 

1. Not quenched ; not put our. 

7 he fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades. 

Make endlefs moans, and, pining with defire * 

Lament too late their unextinguijh'd fire. Dnd' 

Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 

His conftant flame, fhall unextinguifo’d burn 

2. Not extinguifhable. 

An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfied with all it 
has done, and an unextinguijh’d defire of doing more. DnvU 

Unfaded, adj. Not withered. 

A lovely flow’r, 

Unfadcd yet, but yet unfed below. 

No more to mother earth, or the green ftem (hall owe. Dnd. 

UnfaRing. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th 5 unfading rofe of Eden blooms, 

And wings of feraphs fhed divine perfumes. Pott. 

Unfa'iling. adj. Certain ; not miffing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims fo loud 
as the certain, unfailing curfe, that has purfued and overtook 
facrilege. South's Sermons. 

7 'hou, fecure of my unfailing word, 

Compofe thy fwelling foul, and (heath the fword. Dryden, 

Unfair, adj. Difingenuous ; fubdolous ; not honeft. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. Swift. 

Unfaithful, adj. 

1. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moft atheiftical break-promife, and the moft unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the un¬ 
faithful. Shakefpcure, 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2 . Impious; infidel. 

Thence (hall come 

To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton s Par. Lof. 

Unfaithfully, adv. Treacheroufly ; perfidioully. 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counfelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counfel, than for him that is 
counfelled. Bacon. 

Unfaithfulness, n. f. Treachery; perfidioufnefs. 

As the obfeurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 
very difficult to be underftood ; fo the unfaithfulnefs of too 
many others, makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle. 

UnfaYlowed. adj. Not fallowed. 

Th’ unfallow’d glebe 

Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with (lores 

Of golden wheat. Phillips. 

Unfami'liar. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch as is not com¬ 
mon. 

7 'he matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. % Hooker , b. i. 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, language, deters 
many readers. Warton s Spcnjer. 

Unfashionable, adj. Not modi(h; not according to t e 
reigning cuftom. 

A man writes good fenfe, but he has not a happy °t anne . r 
of expreflion. Perhaps he ufes obfolete and unfajhiona t 

^ Watts's Lome. 

language. rraiu o 

UnfaShionableness, n.f Deviation from the mode. 

Natural unfajhionablenejs is much better than api(h> a ^ ^ 
poftures. 

Unfa'shioned. adj. 

1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear ; 

And yet there is fomething roughly noble there; 

Which, in unfajhiond nature, looks divine, T)r\den 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry (hine. v ) c ' 

2 . Having no regular form. 

A lifelefs lump, unfajhion’d and unfram d, r) r J e n. 
Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. » J 

UnfaShionably. adv. [from unfajhionablej 

1. Not according to the faftiion. 

2 . Unartfully. 

Deform’d, unfinflh’d, fent before my time . 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 

And that fo lamely and unjcijlnonabiy, } h j IL 

That dogs bark at me. Shahfteare r 

To UnfaSten. v. a. Toloofe; to unfix. wa ye 

He had no fooner unfajhmd his hold, bat t ^.. 

forcibly 1’poiled his weaker hand of hold. fljs 


Sbakefpecire. 


b. ii. /. 876. 


Shakefp. 


Phillips , 


Glanville. 
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His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. 

That plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfajlen fo, and (hake a friend. 

Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maffy iron, or folid rock, with cafe 
Unfaftcns. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Unfa'thered. adj. Fatherlefs ; having no father. 

They do obferve 

Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Unfa'thomable. n.f. 

r Not to be founded by a line. . 

In the midft of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in¬ 
habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Jddifon. 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, # 

And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Jddifon s Ovid, 
n That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all 
the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which overwhelms the fancy 
in a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Unfa'thomably. adv. So as not to be founded. 

Cover’d pits, unfathomably deep. Thomfon. 

Unfa'thomed. adj. Not to be founded. 

The Titan race 

He fing’d with light’ning, rowl within the unfathom’d fpace. 

Dryden. 

Unfati'gued. adj. Unwearied; untired. 

Over dank, and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march. 

Unfavourably, adv. 

1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 

2. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 

Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. 

UnfeaRed. adj. 

1. Not affrighted ; intrepid; not terrified. 

Juft men 

Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once. 

That with his breath the hinges of the world 

Did crack, we fhould (land upright and unfear’cl. B. Jolmfon. 

2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 

Unfe'asible. adj. Impracticable. 

UnfeRthered. adj. Implumous ; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ftealth convey’d til’ unfeather’d innocence. Dryden . 

UnfeRtured. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of tea- 
tures. 

Vifage rough, 

Deform'd, unfeatur’d, and a (kin of buff. Dryden. 

UnfeR. adj. Not fupplied with food. 

Each bone might through his body well be read. 

And every finew feen through his long faff ; 

For nought he car’d, his carcafs long unfed. Fairy ttjuecn. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 

UnfeeR. adj. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer ; you gave me no¬ 
thing for’t. Shake/; eare’s K. Lear. 

UnfeeRing. adj. Infenfible; void of mental fenfibility. 

Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance, 

Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mafter, 

The more thou tickled, gripes his fift the fader. Pope. 
Unfe'igned. adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical; real; 
fincere. 

Here I take the like unfeigned oath, 

Never to marry her. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and aCtions, mix’d with love. 

And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God. Sprat. 

FnfeYgnedly. adv. Really; fincerely; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly 
elicve his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 

How fhould they be unfeignedly juft, whom religion doth 
hot caufe to be fuch ; or they religious, which are not found 
iuch by the proof of their juft actions ? Hooker . 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ?_ 

7-—I love her moft unfeignedly. Shakefp. K. John. 

I hou halt brought me and my people unfeignedly to repent 
01 the fins we have committed. A'. Charles 

VNFeRt. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 

All my treafury 

Is but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 

ohall be your love and labour’s recompence. Shakcfpeare . 

Her looks, from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. Milton’s Par. Lo/T. 

I is pleafant, lafely to behold from (hore 
I he rowling (hips, and hear the tempeft roar; 


Not that another’s pain is our delight^ 

But pains unfelt produce the pleafing light. 

UnfeRced. adj. 

1. Naked of fortification. 

I’d play inceffantly upon thefe jades; 

Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

2. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 

UnfermeRted. adj. Not fermented. 

All fuch vegetables muft be unfermented ; 
tion changes their nature. Jrbuthnoton Aliments. 

Unfertile, adj. Not fruitful; not prolifick. _ 

Peace is not fuch a dry tree, luch a laplefs, unfertile thing 
but that it might fruCtify and increafe. . Decay of Piety 
To Unfe'tter. v. a. To unchain ; to free from (hackles. 
Unfetter -me with fpeed 


I fee you troubled that I bleed. 


Dryden. 


1. 


2 . 




This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter’d, and reftored 
to its native .freedom of exercife. Jddifon’s Spectator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un¬ 
fetter’d from the "body. Jddifon s Spectator. 

Th’ unfetter’d mind by thee fublim’d. Thomfon . 

Unfi'gured. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 

In unfigurecl paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar¬ 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. JVotton. 

Unfilled, adj. Not filled ; not fupplied. 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of thy appetite un¬ 
fitted. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

7'he air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of the veffel, 
fince it left fo many unfilled. Boyle. 

The throne of my forefathers 

Still (lands unfill'd. • -- - - Jddifon’s Cato. 

UnfiRm. adj. 

Weak; feeble. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women’s are. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

So is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Shakefpeare. 

Not liable. 

7 'ake the time, while ftagg’ring yet they (land* 

With feet unfirm, and prepoftefs the ftrand. Dryden. 

Unfi'lial. adj. Unfuitable to a fon. 

You offer him a wrong. 

Something unfilial. Shakefpeare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfilial , affedlion. Boyle. 

Unfinished, adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end ;• not 
brought to perfection ; imperfeCl; wanting the laft hand. 

It is for that fuch outward ornament 

Was lavidi’d on their fex, that inward gifts 

Were left for hade unfinifh’d. Milton . 

I dedicate to you a very unfinifbed piece. Dryden. 

His hally hand left his pictures fo unfinijhcd, that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooner than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn.. Spectator , N°. 83. 

7 'his collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinifbed. Swift. 

Unfi't. adj. 

1. Improper; unfuitable. 

7 'hey eafily perceive how unfit that were for the prefent, 
which was for the firft age convenient enough. Hooker. 

Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education. 

2 . Unqualified. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing. 

And eke unable once to (fir or go. Spenfer. 

Old as I am, for ladies love unfit. 

The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 

A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three 
propofitions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies. Watts. 

To Unfi't. v. a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, 
fo they unfitted him for a fatisfaClion or acquiefcence in 
his vaflals. Government of the Tongue. 

Unfitting, adj. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 
for verles, yet are they the moft fit for expreffing briefly the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden. 

Unfi'tly. adv. Not properly ; not fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly faid to preach. Pleoker. 

7 'he kingdom of France may be not unfitly compared to a 
body that hath ali its blood drawi} up into the arms, bread 
anJ back. ' /W. 

Unfi tness. n. f 

1. Want of qualifications. 

In fetting down the (orm of common prayer, there was 
no need that the book fhould mention either the learnincr 
of a fit, or the unfitnefs ot an ignorant minifter. Hooker. 

29 P It 
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It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and unfitnefs for 
bulinefs, for a man to be l'o open, as really to think not 
only what he fays, but what he fwears. South. 

2 . Want of propriety. 

To Unfix, v. a. . 

1. To loofen ; to make lefs faft. 

Plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfallen a friend. Shakefpeare's Hen. IV. 

Vv ho can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 

Xjnfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. 1 o make fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain Hands ; nor can the riling fun 

Unfix her frofts, and teach them how to run. Dry den 

UnfiLed. adj. J 

1. Wandering; erratick; inconftant; vagrant. 

So vafir the noife, as if not fleets did join ; 

Butjands unfix’d, and floating nations ftrove. Dryden. 

Her lovely looks a fprightly mind difciofe, 

Qiiick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thole. Pete 

2. Not determined. ^ ’ 

Irrefolute on which fhe Ihou’d rely: 

At laft unfix’d in all, i$ only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

UnfleLged. adj. That has not yet the full furniture of fea¬ 
thers ; young; not completed by time: not having at¬ 
tained full growth. 

^ The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d. 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel: 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Shakefpeare. 
In thofe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. Shakefpeare. 

Unfiedg d adors learn to laugh and cry, Dryden. 

Unfleshed, adj. Not flefhed ; not feafoned to blood; 
raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With fome Ids foe thy unflejh'd valour try. Cowley. 

As a generous, unflejh'd hound, that hears 
From far die hunter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I hafte. D>yden's Cleornenes. 

Unfc/iled. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the worft. 

The ufurped powers thought themfelves fecure in the 
ftrength of an wfoiied army of lixty thoufand men, and in a 
revenue proportionable. Temple, 

To UnfoTd. v. a. 

J. 1 o expand ; to fpread ; to open; 

I faw on him rifing 

Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 

Unfold her cryftal doors ; thence on his head 

A perfect dove defeend. Paradife Regain’d. 

Invade his hilling throat, and winding fpires, 

’Till ftretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. Dryden . 

Ah, what avail ! 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold. Pope. 

Sloth unj r olds her arms, and wakes ; 

Lift’ning envy drops her fnakes. Pope’s St. Cecilia: 

2. To tell ; to declare. 

What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ?«-- 

—Such as my heart doth tremble to unf old. Shakefp. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. Shakej'peare. 

Unfold the pafiion of my love ; 

Surprize her with difeourfe of my dear faith. Shakefp . 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shakefpeare. 
How comes it thus ? Unfold celeftial guide ! Milton. 

1 hings of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold; 

^ But they move more, in lofty numbers told, Rofcommon. 

3. To difeover; to reveal. 

Time fhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 

Who covers faults, at laft with fhame derides. Shakefp. 

If the object be feen through two or more fuch convex or 
concave glades, every glafs fhall make a new image, and the 
objed fhall appear in the place, and of the bigneis of the laft 
image ; which conlideration unfolds the theory of microfcopes 
and telefcopes. Newton's Opticks. 

4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underftanding; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa¬ 
mine and unfold the works of God \ Burnet, 

Unfolding, adj. Directing to unfold. 

The unfolding ftar calls up the fhepherd. Shakefpeare. 

I'o UnfooT. v. a. To reftore from folly. 

Have you any way to unfool me again l Shakefpeare. 
UnforbFd. } xx , . , 

L'nfore/dden. \ a fi- Not prohibited. 

. If unforbid thou may’ft unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

I hefe are the unforbidden trees ; and here we may let 
loofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. Norris. 

A good man not only forbears thole gratifications, which 
are forbidden by realon and religion, but even reftrains 
himfelf in unforbidden inftances. jitter bury. 


U N. F • 

The bravery you are fo fevere to U „ & ? orbldd en. 
prohibited in leripture ; and this ulforbiddNV5 eXpre % 
lufficient to evince, that the iu,nptuo{lntfe V ou'r think; 
not in its own nature linful. ^ u Cond emn i s 

Unfc/rced. adj. Bofi (% 

1. Not compelled ; not conftrained. 

This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
bits fmiling to my heart. Sdmi.a > T , 

Unforc'd by pundhment, unaw’d by S ** anile ?r 

His words were fimple, and his foul fmcere ’ n . 

2. Not impelled. ’ ® r )'dcn. 

" j No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a v. orthy love, 

Than earthly iubitauce can, unforc'd ’ afpire 

And leave his nature to cbnverfe with lire. * r> 

3. Not feigned. * kJonnt. 

Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch „*/•„ , , 

S-S*” 8 ’ aS * plahl,y appeared that go^-nZeld 

4. Not violent. , Wayward, 

Wind for the next above the valley fwelb 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With fuch an ealy and unforc'd afeent, 

J hat no ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eves. n 1 

5. Not contrary to eafe. whom. 

If one arm is ftretched out, the body muft he f nmo , e 
bow’d on the oppofite fide,in a fituation Which is unfix'd. Dry! 
Unfo rcible. adj. Wanting ftrength. ^ * 

The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they are nf 
fome force in the one, will conftrain to.acknowledge that 
they are not in the other altogether unf or cible. Hoobr 

LNfor e-Bo'ding. adj. Giving no omens. 

r Unnumbered birds glide through th’aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforebodmg ftray. Pope's Odyffev 
Unforeknown, adj. Notforefeen by prefcience. ' 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain, unforeknown. Milter 
Unforeskin ed. adj. Circumeifed. 

Won by a Philiftine from the unforefkin’d race. Milton. 
V nf orese iVn . adj. Not known before it happened. 

Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. ‘ Brpdtn. 

Unforfeited, adj. Not forfeited. 

This was the antient, and is yet the unforfeited glory of 
our religion. . Rogers's Sermons, 

Unforgo / tten. adj. Not loft to memory. 

I he thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit received, 
fhall for ever remain unforgotten. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks, 
Unforg Ling. adj. Relentlefs ; implacable. 

The low with her broad fnout for rooting up 
Th’intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 

T he covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody prieft refign’d. Dryden. 

Unfo / rmed. adj. Not modified into regular fhape. 

Ail putrefaction being a diflolution of the firfl: form, is a 
mere confufion, and unformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 

Tf he fame boldnefs difeovets itfelf in the feveral adventures 
he meets with during his pallage through the regions of un¬ 
formed matter. Spectator , N°. 309. 

Unforsa'ken. adj. Not deferted. 

T hey extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unforfaken, than as they are reconcileable with fmcere endea¬ 
vours to forfake them. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

Unfortified, adj. 

Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns unfortify d, 

’Twixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. Pope. 

2 . Not ftrengthened ; infirm ; weak; feeble. 

It fhews a will moft incorrect to heav’n ; 

A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient; 

An underftanding fimple, and unfehooi’d. Shakefpeare. 

3. Wanting lecurities. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifehief, which, confider- 
ing the unfortify d ftate of mankind, is a great defeat. Collier. 
Unf o'rtunate. adj. Not fuccefsful ; improfperous; want¬ 
ing luck; unhappy. 

All things rcligioufly taken in hand, are profperotifly ended; 
becaufe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly 
to fuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooka. 

Whofoever wall live altogether out of himfelf, and fiudy 
other men’s humours, fhall never be unfortunate. Ral^tgb. 

Vindictive perfons live the life of wicthes, who, as A ie y 
are mifehievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not un¬ 
fortunate for miffing the mark, but foolifh for chufing fuch an 
unapt inftrument. Taylor. 

The virgins fhall on feaflful days 
Vilit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes, Milton’s Jgonfies. 
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Unfo'rTunateiIy. a j Vm Unhappily ; without good luck. 

Unconfulting affection unfortunately born to mewards, 
made Zelmkne borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as 
to leave her more decent raiments. Sidney . 

Moft of thefe artifts unfortunately mifeany’d, by falling 
down and breaking their arms. JVilkins . 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 

Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 

Unfortunateness. adj. [from unfortunate .] Ill luck. Not 
in ule. 

O me, the only fubject of the deftinies difpleafure, whofe 
greateft fortunatenefs is more unfortunate, than my filter’s 
greateft imfdriiihateriefs. Sidney. 

UnfoAjght. adj. [sen and fought.’] Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the paffages, that it 
was not poffible they fhould efcape unfought with. Knolles. 
Unfou'led. adj. Unpolluted; uncorrupted; not foiled. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let 
in light unfoul'd and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. 

More. 

Unfou'nd. adj. Not found ; not met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind. 

Excited a defire till then unknown ; 

Somewhat unfound , or found in her alone. Dryden . 

UnfraRiable. adj. Not to be moulded. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo unframable unto focieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they difeern not aright what 
force thefe laws ought to have. Hooker . 

Unfra'med. adj. Not formed ; not fafhioned. 

A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and unfram’dy 
Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden. 

Unfrequent, adj. Uncommon; not happening often. 

Part thereof is vifible unto any fituation ; but being only 
difcovcrable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be¬ 
comes unfrequent. Browne's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Unfreque’nt. v. a. To leave; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad w'ord. 

Glad to fhun his hoftile gripe, 

They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the fields. Philips . 

Unfre quented. adj. Rarely vilited ; rarely entered. 

Many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpeare . 

Retiring from the pop’lar noife, I feek 
This unfrequented place to find fome eafe. Milton. 

How well your cool and unfrequented fhade 
Suits with the chafte retirements of a maid ? Rofcommon . 

Gan he not pafs an aftronomick line. 

Nor farther yet in liquid sther roll, 

’Till he lias gain'd fome unfrequented place ? Blacbnore, 
With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a neft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noife. Addifon. 

UNFRECgUE'NTLy. adj. Not commonly. 

? hey, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequcntly pur- 

TT uc lL ’, . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Unfriended, adj. Wanting friends; uiicountenanced ; un- 
iupported. 

Thefe parts to a flranger, 

L nguided and unfriended , often prove 

Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

UrteaL acis iequire great means of enterprize; 

I hou art unknown, unfriended , low of birth. Milton 
O God ! 

Who me unfriended brought’ft, by wond’rous ways, 
i he kingdom of my fathers to poffefs. Dryden 

NFRiE nduness. n. f. [from unfriendly.] Want of kind- 
nefs; want of favour. 

J'Sjf ^ bc a P. t . to „ lo ° k “P°» <i>ch difappointments as 

m ,1 I an m f rlenihnc fi in nature or fortune to your 
particular attempts. p 

xfUD-N Not benevolent; not kind. * 

,!,■ "f ,l = nifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? ’Tis friend- 
fl|;p only that ,s the cement which effeaively combines man- 

srjs * r •??!* 

crea"a“ ’ ^ * “ ,g ’ ddi S htin Sin the mifery of his 

feRnW. adj. Not congealed to ice. 
motion"^ 1 thc m< i r£ a< l ueous pntts will, by the lofs of their 
main unfifi, ** tlK W 6 fobtile re- 
Bnfroi'tful. adj. Bo >' lc ’ 

^ ot prolifick. 

' afti j g flameS ’ like thofe thaf buni 

Not frtlwerout ’ ^ ,«n. Pope. 

I he naked rocks are not unfruitful there - 

3 - Not fertit rren tOPS With 1U '' Ci0US f °° d aboulld - &. 

an l“»i°^/Ms. Seneral ™ IeS f ° r ti,e J Cn ° wi, ;S of fruitful 

4 - ' *ot producing good cffc^s. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


. . • • . . “T / 

Unfulfilled, adj. Not fulfilled. 

Fierce defire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. Milton . 

To Unfu'rl. v. a. To expand ; to unfold ; to open. 

The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in tvhich 
are feveral little flirts and vibrations-. Addifon, 

Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'd 
In either Indies. Prior • 

His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl'd , 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior . 

To Unfu'rnish. v. a. 

1. To deprive; to ftrip ; to diveft. 

Thy fpeeches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 

Unfurnijh me of reafon. Shakefpeare's JVinier Tale. 

2 . To leave naked. 

The Scot on his unfumijh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakefp , 

Unfu / rnished. adj. 

1. Not accommodated with utenfils, or decorated with orna¬ 
ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnijh’d with thofe ideas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un¬ 
clothed. Locke. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnijh'd houfe. Swift . 

2. Unfupplied. 

Unga'inly. \ a $ m [ un 3 en 5 > Saxon.] Aukward; uncouth. 

An ungainly ftrut in their walk. Swift. 

UngaLled. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 

Let the ftricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft fleep ; 

So runs the world away. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

Unga'rtered. adj. Being without garters. 

You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartcrcd. Shakefp. 

Unga'tiiered. adj. Not cropped ; not picked. 

We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long : 

For whom fo late the ungather’d apples hung. Dryden. 
Ung f/nerated. adj. Unbegotten ; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouis muft have been ungenerated , and have 
had no being. _ Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

Ungenera'tive. adj. Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion ungenerative , that’s infallible. Shakefpeare . 
Unge'nerous. adj. 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

l'o look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
an ungenerous ad. -■ p oi>e 

2. Ignominious. - ^ 

The victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Caefar’s. Addifon . 

Unge'nial. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 

The northern fhires have a more cloudy, urtgehial air 
than any part of Ireland. Swift to Pope 

Sullen leas wafh th’ ungenial pole. Tbowfnn 

Unge'ntle. adj. Harlh; rude; rugged. 

Smile, gentle heav n ! or ftrike, ungentle death I 
For this world frowns, and Edward’s fun is cloud Shakefi. 

He is Jl ' 

Vicious, ungentle , foolifhly blunt, unkind. Shakefpeare 
Love, to thee I facrificc 

All my ungentle thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

Unce ntlemanly. adj. Illiberal; not becoming a o-entle- 

I he demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more un- 
gentlemanly and barbarous. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 his he contradids in the almanack publifhed for the pre- 
fent year, and in an ungentlemanly manner. Swift 

Unge'ntleness. fi. f. Harfhnefs ; rudenefs; fieverity. J * 
Reward not thy fheepe, when ye take off his cote, 

W ith twitches and patches as broad as a groat : 

Let not fuch ungentlenejs happen to thine. & Tuffer 

Uncently. adv. Harlhly; rudely. M 

You’ve usigently , Brutus, 

St olc from my bed Shakefpeare’s Julius Cerfar. 

Why (peaks my father fo ungently ? Shakefp. TemPeli 
Nor was it ungently received by Lindamira. Ariuih. and Pod 
Ungentleness. «./ Unkindnefs ; incivility. P 

IOU have done me much ungentlenefs 
To fhew the letter that I writ to you. n. 

U mctr)' ME TEItAI " Not a S reeabIe t0 ‘he laws Vffi. 

All the attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to exolain the 
regular appearances of nature, were ungeomkrical and all of 
them incoiiliftent and unintelligible. ’ of 

Ungi'lded. adj . Not overlaid with gold. 

You who each day can theatres behold. 

Like Nero s palace, fhining all with gold, 

Our mean, zmgikled ftage will fcorn. Dryden 
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To Ungi'rd. v. a. To loofc any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ungirdecl his camels, and gave them draw and 
provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleft parent 

Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difcharg’d 
The pond’rous birth. Prior. 

Ungi'rt. adj. Loofely dreffed. 

Qne tender foot was bare, the other fhod ; 

Her robe ungirt. Waller. 

Mulciber afligns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dryden . 

Unglo'rified. adj. Not honoured; not exalted with praife 
and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorifed, the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the blefted apo- 
ftle’s own precife rule, in much variety of pialms and hymns ; 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

Unglo'ved. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ftood up, hold¬ 
ing forth his hand ungloved, and in pofture of blefling. Bacon. 
Ungiving, adj. Not bringing gifts. 

In vain at fhrines th’ ungiving fuppliant ftands : 

This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryden. 

To Unglu e, v. a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in¬ 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And a(ks if it be time to rife. Swift. 

To Ungo d. v.a. Todiveft of divinity. 

Were we wak’ned by this tyranny, 

T’ ungod this child again, k could not be 
I fhculd love her, who loves not me. Donne. 

Thus men ungodded may to places rife. 

And feels may be preferr’d without difguife. Dryden. 

Ungo'dlily. adv. Impioufly ; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill c-flay of that godly fear, to ufe that very 
gofpcl fo irreverently and ungodlily. G overnment of the Tongue. 
UnGo'dliness. n. f. Impiety; wickednefs; negleiSt of God. 
How grolsly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the gofpel by our ungodlincfs and worldly lufts l Tillotfon. 
Ungodly, adj. 

1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws. 

His juft, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his fight. 

And the habitations of the juft. Milton's Par. Lnjl. 

The flnner here intended is the ungodly Tinner : he who for¬ 
gets or defies his God. Rogers. 

2. Polluted by wickednefs.' 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear cut in peace. Shakefpeare. 

Ungc/red. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 

I ftand aloof, and will no reconcilement; 

’Till by fome elder matters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor'd. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

L t NG0 / RGED. adj. Not filled ; not fated. 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey. Dryden. 

Oh ungor'cl appetite ! Oh ravenous thirft 
Of a fon’s blood. Smith's Phcedra and Hippclytus. 

Ungovernable, adj. 

1. Not to be ruled ; not to be reftrained. 

• They’ll judge every thing by models of their own ; and 
thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo¬ 
vernable by other laws, but thofe of the fword. Glanville. 

2. Licentious ; wild ; unbridled. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranflated lite¬ 
rally ; his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

He was free from any rough, ungovernable pafiions, which 
hurry men on to fiiy and do very oftenfive things. Atterbury. 
Ungo / verned. adj. 

1. Being without government. 

The eftate is yet ungovern'd. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It pleafeth God above. 

And all good men of this ungovern'd ifle. Shakefpeare. 

2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

Seek for him, 

Left his ungovern'd rage diffolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Themfelves they vilify’d 

To ferve ungovern'd appetite. Miltons Par. Lojl . 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 

Th’ ungovern'd tempeft to fuch fury grows. Dryden. 

From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungovern d love, Dryden. 

Ung'ot. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or foil with her. 

As (he from one ungot. - Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure . 
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His loins yet full of ungot princes; all 
His glory in the bud. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. , r , 

A fohcitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour \T j ; 
being mended, it will be conftrained, uneafy, and ,! d of 


Waller, 


ful. 


un grace- 


I.e enjoyed the greateft ftrengih of good fenfe Jj P 
moft exquifite tafte of pobtenefs. Without the firft ie, r " d 
but an incumbrance; and without the laft is 7$ * S 

LTncsa'cefulness. n.f Inelegance; awkwardn 4 .'^"’ 
1 o attempt the putting another genius upon him will 
be labour in vam ; and what is fo plailtered on, will hive I 
ways hanging to it the ungracefulnefs of conftraim j T 

UngraTious. adj. * ^ckt, 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue. 

Thereon an iron lock did fatten firm and ftrong. Stenhr 
I’ll in the mature time, ^ ^ * 

With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-pradtis’d duke. ° Shakefp. K. Liar 

Do not, as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he, a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. Shakefp. Hawk. 

1 o the gods alone 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 

Th’ audacious (trumpet, and 'ungracious fon. Drvdev 

2. Oftenfive; unpleafing. J * 

Show me no parts which are ungracious to the fight, as all 
pre-fhortenings ufually are. w Dryden. 

3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 

They did not except againft the perfons of any, though 
feveral were moft ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Iri(h rebels, was as ungra¬ 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to (hake off. Swift.- 

Ungra'nted. adj. Not given ; not yielded ; not beftowed. 

This only from your goodnels let me gain, 

And this ungranted, all rewards are vain, Dryden, 

Ungraceful, adj. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not alfo in- 
fufferably proud. South , 

2. Making no returns for culture. 

Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming (form 
Of the long riles deftroys the beauteous form; 

Nor will the wither’d (lock be green again ; 

But the wild olive (hoots, and fhades th.' ungrateful plain. Dryd. 

3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful , or without fome pleafure to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exa£t relation of an aiftion lo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

What is in itfelf harfh and ungrateful, muft make harlh 
and ungrateful impreffions upon us. Atterbury. 

Ungracefully, adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 

When call’d to diftant war, 

His vanquifh’d heart remain’d a victim here: 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. Wake. 

2. Unacceptably; unpleafing. 

Ungratefulness, n.f. 

1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the detettable (lain of ungratefulness , a> 
ftain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulnes 
of his ftiape with the beautifulnefs of his mind, is content fo to 
abafe himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my iake.o/ 

2 . Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 

Ungra'vely. adv. Without ferioufnefs. 

His prefent portance 

Gibingly, and ungravely , he did fafhion. Shakcjpeau . 

Ungrounded, odj. Having no foundation. . 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer o i 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the^re^ 

fource of errour. . < 

This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and irratiori* 

For upon what ground can a man promilb himlel a u 
repentance, who cannot promile himfelf a futurity • °., * 

Ungru dgingly, adv. Without ill will \ willing y j e ' 
cheerfully. 

If, when all his art and time is fpent, 

He fay ’twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 

Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly , j)onnt* 

Becaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. Ungua'RPEP* 
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^n-gua'RDED. adj. 

, Undefended. 

Proud art thou met 


? TW hope was to have reach’d 


^ |(juU i. ‘ * J . 

The throne ot God un^./fti eli.pl, ^ 


Abandon’d 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. /. 133 * 


iDanoon u, .. ' . ' 

All through th’ unguarded gates with joy relort, 
fo lee the (lighted camp, the vacant port. Denham. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep. 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his deep. Dryden. 


Taylor. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


inges 

2 Carelefs; negligent. ■■ ■ 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. 

The fpy, which does tins trealure keep, 

Does (he ne’er lay her pray’rs, nor deep ? 

Or have not gold and flatt’ry pow'r. 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? 

With an unguarded look (lie now devour’d 
My nearer face ; and now recall’d her eye. 

And heav’d, and drove to hide a fuddenflgh. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their lex’s 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompatted by multitudes, who watch every 
carelefs word, every unguarded action of our lives? Rogers. 
Uncui'ded. adj. Not directed ; not regulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do fhape. 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days, 

And rotten times that you fhall look upon, 

When I am deeping with my anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to luch exa£t conformi¬ 
ties, as not in the lead fpot to vary from the fpecies ? Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. Locke. 

Nature, void of choice. 

Does by unguided motion things produce, 

Regardlefs of their order. Blackmorc on the Creation . 

U'nguent. n. f. [unguentum, Lat.j Ointment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourfe between the magnetick unguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

. With unguents fmooth, the lucid marble (hone. Pope. 
Ungue'ssed. adj. Not attained by conjedlure. 

He me fent, for caufe to me unguefs'd. Fairy Jhtecn. 

Unhabitable, adj. [inhabitable , Fr. inhabit abilis, Lat.j Not 
capable to fupport inhabitants; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meafured a year. Holder. 

1 hough the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts direcftly fubjecl to his perpendi¬ 
cular beams, unhabitable , or extremely hot. Ray. 

Unha'cked. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 

With a blefted, and unvex’d retire. 

With unhack'd fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeare. 

Part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To UnhaT low. v. a. To deprive of holinefs; to profane ; 
to defecrate. 

Perhaps the fa<ft 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit; 

Profan’d firft by the ferpent; by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our tafte. Milton. 
The vanity unhallows the virtue. L'Ejiranve. 

This one ufe left fuch an indelible facrednefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the defign could be no fufficient reafon to 
unhallow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 

b nha 7 llowed, adj. Unholy; profane. 

Thy currifh fpirit 

Govern d a wolf, who hang d for human (laughter : 

Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet; 

AM while thou lay’ft in thy unhallow'd dam 

Infus’d itfelf in thee. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Dbtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Milton. 

Nor (hall prefume to violate thefe bands," 

Or touch thy perfon with unhallow'd hands. 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 

T. tt ° UC ^ ^ le fair * ame Albion’s golden days. 

0 LnhaNd. v.a. To loofe from the hand. 

Still am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shakefpeare . 
Jjnhcmd falters, Denham's Sophy. 

a ndled. adj. Not handled ; not touched. 

A race of youthful and unbundled colts, 
e£chm g mad bounds- Shakefp. Merck, of Feme. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 
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Cardinal Campeius 

Hath left the caufe o’ th’ king unhandlsd. Shakefp. Hen. \ IIL 
Unha'ndsome. n.f. 

1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhandfomc, whom before I had in like fort helped. Sidney. 
She that fo far the reft out-fliin’d; 

Silvia the fair, while (he was kind. 

Seems only not unhandjome now. Waller « 

As I cannot admit that there is any thing unhandfome^ or ir¬ 
regular ; fo much lefs can I grant that there is any thins: in¬ 
commodious in the globe. A 

2. Illiberal ; diftngenuous. 

Unha / ndsom ely. adv. [from u?ihandfo?7ie. ] 

1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched and 
thatched, that men do.even (hun the places for the uncomeh- 
nefs thereof. Spenfer. 

2. Difingenuoufly; illiberally. 

Pie raves, Sir ; and to cover my difdain, 

Unhandfomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

UnhaNdsome NEss. n. f [from unhandfome. ] 

1. Want of beauty. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what (he did, that it did make handfome the unhanffomenefs 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that unfkilfulnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 Want of elegance. 

Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfome - 
nefs or uncleannefs. Taylor. 

3. Illiberalnefs; difingenuity. 

Unhandy, adj. Awkward; not dexterous. 

Unha'nged. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 

There live not three good men unhang'd in England. Shakef 
Unha'p. n.f. Mifsluck; ill fortune. 

She vifited that place, where ftrft (he was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

UnhaBpied. [This word feems a participle from unhappy, 
which yet is never ufed as a verb.J Made unhappy. 

You have mifled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament. 

By you unhappied, and disfigur’d clean. Shakefpeare. 

Unha'ppjly. adv. [fromunhappy.] Miferably ; unfo.tunately $ 
Wretchedly ; calamitoufly. 

You hold a fair aflembly : you do well, lord: 

You are a churchman, or I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I (hould judge now moft unhappily. Shakefpeare. 

He was unhappily too much uled as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. _ Clarendon . 

I unweeting have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Milton's Par. Lojl. 

There is a day a coming, when all thefe witty fools (hall 
be unhappily undeceived. Tilloijons Sermons. 

Unha'ppiness. n.f 

1. Mifery; infelicity. 

It ever he have child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

And that be heir to his unhappinefs. Shakefpeare. 

The real foundation of our unhappinefs would' be laid in our 
reafon, and we (hould be more miferable than the beads, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfion. Tillotfon. 

It is our great unhappinefs , when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneafy, and diftatisfied. Wakp 

2 . Calamity ; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d of unhappinefs, and waked herfelf 

wi* laughing Chakef. duck Ada ahaut Nall 

3. Misfortune ; ill luck. 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, though 
he had the unhappinefs not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 
Unha'ppv. adj. Wretched; miferable; unfortunate ; cala¬ 
mitous ; diftrefled. 

Dciire of wand’ring this unhappy morn. 

You know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend ; 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d Mioft 
Depriv’d of funeral rites. 

To Unha / rbour. v. a. To drive from (belter, 
Unha'rboured. adj. Affording no filter. 

’Tis chaftity : 

She that has that is clad in'complete fteel; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen 
May trace huge forefts, and unharhour'd heath 
Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. 

Unhardened, adj. Not confirmed; not made hard 

Meffengers 

Of ftrong prevaihnent in unharden d youth. 

Unhardy, adj. Feeble; tender; timorous. 

1 lie wileft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
iim’rous and loth, with novice modeftv • 

Irrefolute, unhardy, undavent’rous. " * jy.jjf 

2 9 o. ul: 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


K eare. 
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Unh-A RMKb. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 

In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 

From love’s weak, childifti bow fhe lives unhann'd. Shake/. 

light be inlufferable to our eyes ; yet 


Though 


great 


the higheft degree of darknefs does not difeafe them, for 
caufing no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un¬ 
harmed. Locke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d 3 
Ty’d to the matt, Ulyft'es fail’d unharm'd. Granville. 
Ukha'rmful. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 

Themfelves unharmful, let them live unharm’d 3 
Their jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious. adj. 


i. 


Not fymmetrical; difproportionate. 

Thofe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grols, no unhannonious mixture foul, 

Ejedt him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milton. 

2. Unmufical; ill-founding. 

His thoughts are improper to his fubjedl, his expreflions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuftom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafure of verfes, has formed harfh, unhannonious 
founds. Swift. 

To Unha'rnLss. v. a. 
t. To loofe from the traces. 

The fweating fleers unharnefs'd from the yoke, 

Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

The mules unharnefs'd range befide the main. Pope. 

tf there were fix horfes, the'" poftillion always unharnejfed 
four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 

2. To difarm 3 to divert of armour. 

Unha'zarded. adj. Not adventured; not put in danger. 
Here I fhou’d rtill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearlefs at home. Miltons Agonifles^ l. 807. 

UnhaTched. adj. 


I. Not difclofed from the eggs. 

CDO 


Shakefpcare , 


Philips. 


2. Not brought to light. 

w O 

Some unhatch'd pradlice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. 

Unhea'lthful. adj. Morbid ; unwholefome. 

'The difeafes which make years unhealthful, are fpotted 
fevers ; and the unhealthful feafon is the autumn. Graunt . 

At every fentence fet his life at flake. 

Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things. 

Than fultry fummers, or unhealthful fprings. Dryden. 
Unhealthy, adj. Sickly; wanting health. 

No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 

To Unhea / rt. v. a. To difcourage ; to deprefs. 

To bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 
Unheard, adj. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. 

For the noife of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their childrens cries unheard. Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. Not vouchsafed an audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! Dryden. 

3. Unknown in celebration. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d. Milton. 

4. Unheard of. Obfcure; not known by fame. 

Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe. 

Unheard of may I live and die in peace-. 

5. Unheard »/. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the moft unheard of confufion 
that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 

Unhea / ted. adj. Not made hot. 

Neither falts, nor the dirtilled Spirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glafs. Boyle. 

Unhee'ded. adj. Difregarded ; not thought worthy of no¬ 
tice. 

True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake of 
fome unheeded circumftancc, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded . Milton. 

Her hair 

In a fimple knot was ty’d above; 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 

The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye. 

The world’s great vieftor pafs’d unheeded by. Pope. 

Unheeding, adj. Negligent; carelefs. 

I have not often feen him ; if I did, 

He pafs’d unmark’d by my unheeding eyes. Dryden. 

Unhee / dy. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 

Learning his Ship from thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 

Threat’ning unheedy wreck, and rafh decay, 


Granville. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 
Spefer. 
unfuppoited. 

dryden. 


He nam’d Albioii. 


Fairy Queen, h. ii. c* I. 
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Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment taft e . 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedy l^ft e 
So have I feen fome tender flip. 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip*; 

The pride of her carnation train 
1 luck d up by fome unheedy fwain. 

To UnheTe. v. a. To uncover; to expofe to view 
Unbe lped. ad, Lnaffifted ; having no auxiliary 
Unhelp'd I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d ’ 

And none opprefling, am by all opprefs’d.’ 

'Unhe lfful. adj. Giving no afliftance. 

I bewail good Glo’rtcr’s cafe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. shahf „ 

Unhe / wn. part . adj. Not hewn. J1 ' 

In occalions of merriment, this roucrh- ca fl 
was inftead of ftage plays. DryeJs 
Unhi'deeound. adj. Lax of maw; capacious. " " J “ 
Though plenteous, all too little feems' 

To ftult this maw, this vart, unbidebound corps. Milm 
To UnhFnge. v. a. r i^u-on. 

1. To throw from the hinges. 

2. I o difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin’d 
Without an earthquake, from their bale would flart 

And hills unhinfd, from their deep roots depart, khclmm 

3. 1 o diforder ; to confufc. CH ' 

Rather than not accomplifh my revenue 
Juft or unjuft, I would the world unhinge* ’ ]y a , ler 

If God’s providence did not order ft, cheats would not 
only juftle private men out of their rights, but unhinge flates 
and run all into confufion. Rt , ym thfCr^uJ 

Unholiness. n.f Impiety; profanenefs ; wickednefs. 

Too foul and manifeft was the unholinefs of obtruding upon 
men remiftion of fins for money. llolcrk 

Unho'ly. adj. 

1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church are unholy 
which the Lord hath not himfelf precifely inftituted ? Hooker. 

2. Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourfclves the holier, becaufe vve ufe it; f 0 
neither fhould they with whom no fuch thing is in ufe, think 
us therefore unholy , becaule we fubmit qurfeives unto that, 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdoni of authority 
and law have thought comely. Hooker. 

From the paradife of God, 

W ithout remorfe, drive out the finful pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Far other dreams my erring foul employ 3 
Far other raptures of unholy joy. 

Unho'noured. adj. 

1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 

Unhonour'd though I am, at leaft, faid file, 

Not unreveng’d that impious aeft /hall be. 

Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy’d, 

Were all forgot. 

2. Not treated with refpeeft. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhou’d wait, 

Unmark’d, unhonour d, at a monarch’s gate. 

To UThoo'p. v. a. To divert of hoops. 

Unhoop the fair fex, and cure this fafhionable tympany go: 
among them. Addifon's Spectator, N°. nj 

Unho'ped. ? adj. Not expected; greater than hope hac 
Unho'ped for. 5 promifed. 

With unhop'd fuccefs 

Th’ embaffadors return with promis’d peace. Dryden, 
Heav’n has infpir’d with a fudden thought, 

Whence your unhop'd for fafety may be wrought. Dryden 
Unho'peful. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 

Benedict is not the unhopcfullejl hufband that I know: thus 
far I can praife him ; he is of approved valour. Shakefp, 

I thought the roufing ftyle I wnote in, might prove no un¬ 
hopeful way to procure fomewhat confidcrable Horn thofe 
great mafters of chymical arcana. Boyle, 

To Unho'rse. v. a. To beat from an horfe; to throw from 
the fad die. 

He would unhorfe the luftieft challenger. Shakefpcare. 

The emperor refeued a noble gentleman, whom, .. 

and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have flain. 

On a fourth he flies, and him unhorjes too. 

They’’ are forc’d 

To quit their boats, and fare like men unhors'd. 

The knights unhors'd may rife from oft the plain 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Drjd' n 

Uni-io'spitable. adj. [ inhofpitalis, Lat ] Afford 1 ng no.Undue! 
or entertainment to ftrangers ; cruel; barbarous. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. 

Unhc/stile. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 

The high-prancing fteeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders ; they expire 
Indignant, by unhojlile wounds deftrqy d. 


Pope. 

Dryden . 
Dryden. 

Pope. 


jeo 
Knolles . 
Daniel. 

Waller . 

) 

Drydei 


Dryden 


Philips 

T Q 


Donne. 


U I’* a 

To Unhou'se. V.a. To drive from the habitation. 

* " Seek true religion : O where ? Mirreus . 

Thinking her unhous'd here, and fled from us, 

Srek her at Rome. , , 

Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 

Unhom’d thy virgin foul from her fa.r biding place. MUton. 

tJNHou'sED. adj. ' 

. Homefefs ; wanting a houfe. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpight 
Of wreakful heav’n ; whofe bare,, unhoufed tiunks, 

To the conflicting elements expos’d, 

Anfwer nicer nature. Shake#. T,urn of Athens. 

Having no fettled habitation. 

But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my unhoufed , free condition 
Put into circumfcription and confine. Shakefp. Utbelio. 

Hear this, 

Yon unhous'd, lawlefs, rambling libertines. Southern. 

Unhoi/selled. adj. Having not the facrament. 

Thus was I fleeping,. by a brother’s hand, , 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 

Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 

Unhoufell'd, unanointed, unanell’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

tlNHu'MBLED. adj. Not humbled ; not touched with lhame 

or confufion. 

Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 

Ur t humbled , unrepented, unreformed. 

Headlong would follow. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

Unhi/rt. adj. Free from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in the field ^ 
and of the remaining feven hundred, two men only came oft 
unhurt. ^ Bacon's War with Spain. 

I tread more lightly on the ground ; 

My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound ; 

I walk in air. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pal’s’d unhurt, 

And breath’d in tainted air. Addifons Spedlator. 

The ftars; fhall fade away ; 

But thou fihalt flourifh in immortal youth. 

Unhurt , amidft the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crufh of worlds. Addifon. 
Unhurt fui.. adj. Innoxious; harmlefs ; doing no harm. 
You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too unhurtful an oppofite. Shakcfpeart. 
Flames unhurtful , hovering; dance in air. Blackmore. 
UntiIFrtfu lly; adv. Without harm ; innoxioufly. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as unhurt fully, as 
at ourfclves. Pope to Swift. 

U'nicorn. n.f [ unicornis, unus and Cornu, Lat.] 

I. A beaft, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
Wert thou the unicorn , pride and wrath would confound 
thee. Shakefpcare s Fimon of Athens. 

Unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 


Bears with glaftes, men with flatterers. 


Shakefpeare. 


Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns in¬ 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and unicorn 
beetles. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

It is not of confcquence, that becaufe Diofcorides hath 
made no mention of unicorns horn, there is therefore no fuch 
thing in nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among infeCts, as thofe 
naftcornous beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Brown. 

Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 

2. A bird. 

Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe ; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goofe, horned 
on his forehead, with fome likenefs, as the unicorn is piiftured ; 
lpur’d on his wings, bigger than a fwan. Grew. 

Uniform, aelj. [unus and forma.] 

1. Keeping its tenour ; fimiiar to itfelf. 

Though when confufedly mingled, as in this ftratum, it 
may put on a face never fo uniform and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. Woodward. 

2 . Conforming to one rule ; aifting in the fame manner; agree¬ 
ing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooker. 

Creatures of what condition foever, though each in dif¬ 
ferent manner, yet all with uniform confent,~admire her, as 
the mother of their peace and joy. Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their defigns, nor dire& 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. Swifu 

gnifo'rmity. n.J. [unifortnite, Fr.J 
*• Refemblance to itfelf; even tenour. 

There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accompliftiment of no one action. Dryden. 
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Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that fteadmeL anil 
uniformity which ran through all her actions. Addijon. 

2. Conformity to one pattern; relemblance or one to another. 

The unity of that vifible body and church 01 Chiilt, con 
fifteth in that uniformity, which all the leveral perions there¬ 
unto belonging have, by reafon of that one Lord, whole 
fervants they all profefs themfelves ; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one baptilm wherewith they are aft 

initiated. . Haoker ' b ' m ’ 

U / niformly. adv. [from uniform.] 

1. Without variation ; in an even tenour. 

That faith received from the apoftles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwilhftanding keep 
as fafe as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one houfe, 

and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
p ou ] Hooker, b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them folid 
and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the setherea! me¬ 
dium may be propagated along them from one end to the 
other uniformly, and without interruption. ISewton s (Jpttcki . 

2. Without diverfity of one from another. . 

Unimaginable, adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy , 

not to be conceived. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in heav n. Milton s Pa?. Lojf. 

The fkilful organift plies his grave-fancied defiant in lofty 
f U a U cs, or the whole fymphony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-rtuciied chords oi fome 
choice compofer. -Milton on Education. 

An infinite fucceflion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillotfon. 

Unima'ginably. adv. To a degree not to be imagined. 

Little com nurtures, where they adhere, m ay not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably iubtle corpaftles, 
that make up the beams of light. Boyle. 

Unimitable. adj. [ inimitable , Fr. inimitalilis, Lat.] Not to 

be imitated. 

Both thefe are unimitable. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Unimmo'rtal adj. Not immortal ; mortal. 

They betook them feveral ways, 

Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 

All kinds. Milton: 

Unimpa'irable. adv. Not liable to wafte or diminution. 

If the fuperior be unimpair able, it is a ftrong prefumptiotf, 
that the inferiors are likewife unimpaired. Hakewill. 

Unimpaired, adj. Not diminifhed ; not worn out. 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 

Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 

If our filver and gold diminiflics, our publick credit con¬ 
tinues unimpaired. Addifon on toe State of the War\ 

Unimplo / rf.d. adj. Not folicited. 

If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 

Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 

Her nightly vifitation unimplor'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Unimportant, adj. Affuming no airs of dignity. 

A free, unimportant, natural, eafy manner ; diverting others 
juft as we diverted ourfelves. Pope to Swift, 

Unimportu'ned. adj. Net folicited 3 not teazeft to com¬ 
pliance. 

Who ever ran 

To danger unimporiun'd, he was then 

No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. Dcnni. 

Unimprovable, adj. Incapable of melioration. 

Unimpro'vaeleness. n.J. [from unimprovable.] Quality of 
not being improveable. 

This rauft be imputed to their ignorance and unhnprovable- 
nefs in knowledge, being generally without literature. Ham. 

UnimproTf.d. adj. 

1. Not made more knowing. 

Not a ma(k went unimprov'd away. Pope. 

2. Not taught 3 not meliorated by inftrudtion. 

Young Fortinbrafs, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Shallow, unimproved intellects,- are confident pretenders to 
certainty. Glanvilie. 

Unincrea / sable. adj. Admitting no increafe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, re- 
fults chiefly from an altogether, or almoft unincreajable eleva¬ 
tion and vartnefs of affection. Boyle . 

Unindi'fferent. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindiffe- 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa¬ 
vour this pretended reformation is. Hooker, b. iv. 

Unindu / strious. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think fo fluggifli or unindujlricus an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. Decay of riety. 

Uninfla mmable. adji Not capable of being fet on fire. 

The uninflammable fpirit of fuch concretes, may be pretend¬ 
ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and fait. Boyle. 

Uninlfla'med. adi. Not fet on fire. 


-- adj. Not fet on fire. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gath 
much greater heat than others have uninflamed , 
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U N I 


UNi nfo'rmed. adj. 

1. Untaught; uninftru< 5 te(I. 

Nor uninform’d 

Of nuptial fanility, arid marriage rites. Milton's P. Loll 
Mo uninformed minds can rcprefent virtue fo noble to us, 
that we neceilarily add fplendour to her. p oPe 

2. Unanirr.ated ; not enlivened. r 

Uninge nuous. adj. Illiberal ; difingenuous. 

Lid men know how to diftinguifh between reports and 
ceitamties, this i.ratagcm would be as unfkilful, as it is un~ 
ingenuous. . Decay of Piety. 

Uninhabitable, adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

if there be any place upon earth of that nature that para- 
dife had, the fame muft be found within that fuDpofed un- 
inbabitacle burnt zone, or within the tropicks. * Raleigh. 
Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 
Ail the collected treafures of the main ; 

The earth had Hill o’erwhelm’d with water flood, 

7 o man an uninhabitable flood. Blachmore 

Uninhabitableness, n.f. Incapacity of being inhabited. ‘ 

Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of the uninhabitable- 
nefs oi the torrid zone, of the folidity of the celeftial part of 
the world, are generally grown out of requeft. Boyle 

Uninhabited. ^. Having no dwellers. 

1 lie whole ifland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 

Uninhabited , untill’d, unfown 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope 

Icaftanchoron the leefide of the ifland, which feemed 
to be uninhabited. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Uninjured, adj. Unhurt; fuffering no harm. 

^ \ ou may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 

/T.nd tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs. 

Uninjur d in this wild, furrounding wafte. Milton. 

I hen in full age, and hoary holinefs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis’d blifs : 

Untouch’d thy tomb, uninjur’d be thy duff. 

As thy own fame among the future juft. Prior. 

Uninscrj/bed. adjK Having noinfeription. 

ivlake facred Charles s tomb for ever known ; 

Obfcure the place, and uninferib’d the ftone. 

Oh fa£I accurft ! Pope* 

Uninspired, adj. Not having received any fupernatural in- 
ftrudlion or'illumination. 

# rhus all the truths that men, uninfpired, are enlightened 
with, came into their minds. ^ Rode. 

My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings. 

And yet not wholly uninfpir’d fhe fings. Dryden. 

U ninstru c ted. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair. 

And unhijlrutted how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, 
and otiiei s uninjli utted in the arts and management of more 
fkilful men. Locke. 

i *. is an unfpeakable blefling to be born in thofe parts 
where wifdom flourifhes ; though there are even in thefe 
parrs, feveral poor, uninfr utted perfons. Addifon. 

1 hough we find few amongft us, who profefs themfelves 
Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, amongft the ignorant 
and uninjl rutted chriftians, many of that opinion. Locke. 

U NiNST RU^i i ve. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif¬ 
dom would be in a great meafure ufclefs, and their experience 
uninjlruttive. Addifon. 

U nintelligent, adj. Not knowing ; not fkilful; not hav¬ 
ing any confcioufnefs. 

VV e will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infufficience. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

I he viiible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philosophical enquirer, than the unintelligent vulgar. Gianville. 

I his ccncluiion, if men allow’d of, they would not de¬ 
stroy ill-formed productions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 
them be fo ; what will your drivelling, unintelligent , untraCt- 
able changeling be ? Locke. 

Why then to works of nature is aflign’d 
An author unintelligent and blind ; 

When ours proceed from choice ? Blackviore. 

1 he obvious products of unintelligent nature. Bentl. 

Uninteeligibility, n. f. Quality of not being intelligible. 
Credit the uninteligibility of this union and motion. Gianville. 

If we have truly proved the unintelligibility of it in all other 
ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

UnjntellUgible. adj. [unintelligible , Fr.] Not fuch as can 
be unuerftood 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as im¬ 
pute ligible in his time, as the Lnglifh and French of the fame 
period are now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 

T. hefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare ; 

For that dull foul to flare with ftupid eyes. 

On the Icam’d unintelligible prize l Dryden. 
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u.n. i.,. f : r l| 

^ dCfpil ! d «*** „ 
v z t / llicibly - -*• in 

Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a 'vibratm, 
communicated to the medium. .. ■ / luutm S motion 
To talk of fpecifick differences in natU( , . •. Ltf,.. 
renceto general ideas, is to talk minMMbk '‘* 0ut /=fe- 

ST ‘ 0NAL ' adh Not Jer ’ gaedi without 

Befides tire unintentional deficiencies of my ft v l e T , 

purpofely tranfgreffed the laws of oratory, in Li^ 1 have 
nods over-long ' l a ^ iR S niy pe- 


Uni'nteresse. 


Soyle, 
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Uninterested. \ a< V‘ Dot having intereft. 

I he gieateft part of an audience is alw^iro 
though feldom knowing. ‘ * uninter fef 

Unintermi'tted. adf Continued j not interrupted ^ 
This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to be pardv , 
tinued and uninterrupted , as that motion of the firft movelT 
partly interpolated and interrupted. //,/ ? °J 

UnintermFxed. adj. Not mingled, 

Unintermix’d with fictious fantafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel’s Cb -„7 If/ 

Uninterrupted, adj. Not broken; not interrupted 
1 hy conitant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reft. Rnfrr,™,* 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in m{„er?of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correfpondenrf' 
t rat no one of them is for invading the rights of another. Addif 

The lulls rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vaft, unlntet 
rupted profpeef. 

. h . G uninterrupted ftitch in fuperficial wounds, is re¬ 
jected. Sharp’s Surgery 

Uninterru ptedly. adv. Without interruption. 

1 he will thus determined, never lets the undemanding- 
Jay by the objeH; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are uninterruptedly employ’d. Loch 
Unintre / nched. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have at¬ 
tempted any thing againft an army that lay unfortified and un- 
mtrenched. p . 

Unin ve'stig able. adj. Not to be fearched out 

. ^ he number of the works of this vifible world being un- 
mvejligable by us, afford us a demonffrative proof of the un¬ 
limited extent of the creator’s (kill. Roy. 

Uninvi'ted. adj. Not afleed. " ' 

His honeft friends, at thirfty hour of dufk. 

Come uninvited. Philips 

UnjoFnted. adj. 

1. Disjoined; feparated. 

I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 

Diftolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Miltons Agomfos. 

2 . Having no articulation. 

They are all three immoveable or unjointed , of the thiclc- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew’s Mujauvi. 

U'nion. n.f. \unio 3 Lat.] 

1. The aCt of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 

Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 

And gladly of our union hear thee fpeak, 

One heart, one foul in both ! Milton’s Par. LojL 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 

2. Concord ; conjunction of mind or interefts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the firft motive of our love ; but when 
we once have tafted his goodnefs, we love the fpring for its 
own excellency, pafling from confiderins; ourfelves, to an 
union with God. Tlylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not in ufe. 

T he king fhall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union fhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceflive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shakefp. Hamid. 

4. [In law.] Union is a combining or ponfolidation of two churches 

in one, which is done by the confent of the bifhop, the patron, 
and incumbent. Anil this is properly called an union: but 
there are two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
je£t to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union 
in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, an. 37 ^ en * 
VIII. chap. 21. that it fliould be lawful in two churches, 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pounds in tB 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above one mile 
diftant from the other. Union in this fignification is perio- 
nal, and that is for the life of the incumbent; or tea!, that 
is, perpetual, whichever is incumbent. Cotvcl. 

Uni'parous. adj. [units and pario. ] Bringing one at a 
birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the H- 
:ion of their days, whereof itheie want not examples m 

N-nnlo mu' hstr /. ur ^ BfOIVn'l P ' lilgGS ' Pt > } ‘ 


ration 
animals unip&rou 


ULison. 
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a ij. [«»'« and fenus, Lat.] Sounding alone. 

L Sounds intermix’d with vdee 

Choral, or unifin, Milton s Far. Loft, 

r 

U K A S ftri*n ” that has the fame found with another. 

*' ^when moved matter meets with any thing like that, from 
which it received its primary imprefs, it will in like manner 
move it, as in mufical firings tuned umfons. Gianville .. 

o A fingte unvaried note. 

2 Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be found, 

While a long, folemn uni fon went round. Dunciad, b. iv. 
U'NIT. n.f [unus, unitus , Lat ] One ; the leaft number , 
or the root of numbers. 

Jf any atom ftiould be moved mechanically, without attrac¬ 
tion ’tis above a. hundred million millions odds to an unity 
that’ it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without contaft. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 
To Utfl'TE. v.a. [unitus , Lat.] 
i. To join two or more into one. 

The force which wont in two to be difperfed. 

In one alone right hand he now unites. Fairy Queen. 

Whatever truths 

Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works unite , and ftill difeover more. Dryden * 

A propofitron for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift. 

4 . To make to agree. . ,. . . 

The king propofed nothing more than to unite his king- 


Althouo-h in poetry it be abfolutely neceflfary that tne uniptes 
of time, place, and adlion ftiould be thoroughly understood, 
there is ftill fomething more eflential, that elevates and afto- 

jiifhcs the fancy. Add ’f° n - 

5 " fjrdty of pofleflion is a joint pofleflion of two rights by fe¬ 
veral titles. For example, I take a leafe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy the fee-fimple. 1 Ins 
is an unity of poffeffion, whereby the leafe is extingmlhed ; 
by reafon that I, who had before the occupation only for my 
rent, am become lord of the fame, and am n ' ,,; rT * r rpnr 

to none. . . 

UnjuLged. adj. Not judicially determined. 

Caufes unjudg’d dilgrace the loaded file, 

And fleeping laws the king’s negleift revile^ 

UniveLsal. adj. [univerfalis , Lat.] 

i. General; extending to all. , , 

All forrowed : if all the world could have feen t, the woe 
had been univerfal. _ Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Appetite, an univerfal wolf. 

So doubly feconded with will ana power, 

Muft make perforce an univerfal prey, 

And laft eat up itfelf. Shakefp. Trains and GreJJida * 

This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular infeription, yet in the drift of it is univerfal, as 

defisnino - to convince all mankind of the neceflity of locking 
& - - • • - ’ Southi 


pay my rent 
CoweL 


Priori 


Clarendon. 
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body, may be united 
Wifeman’s Surgery* 


Shakefpearel 


A word proper, but 

keeps off the unition 3 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
the power of unit- 


2 . 


dom in one form of worfhip. 

To make to adhere. 

The peritonaeum, which is a dry 
with the mufculous flefh. 

4. To join. 

In the lawful name of marrying. 

To give our hearts united ceremony | | 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
of a friendly nature. Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

5. To join in intereft. 

Unto their aflcmbly, mine honour be not thou united. Genefis. 
ToUni'te. v.n. 

1. To join in an a£t; to concur ; to a£t in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ftatid under them. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

2. To coalefce ; to be cemented ; to be confolidated. 

T° grow into one. 

IJni'tedly. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 

Tho eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to be 
much painted, and unitedly on their lower parts ; but boldly 
touch’d above by the light and fliadows. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 
Uni'ter. n. f. The perfon or thing that unites. 

Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that ftiould par¬ 
take of fome of the qualities of both. Gianville s Scept. 

Uni'tioN. n.f. [union, Fr. from unite.~\ The act or power 
of uniting ; conjunction ; coalition, 
little ufed. 

As long as any different fubftance 
hope not to cure a wound. 

U'nitive. adj. [from unite.] Having 
ing. 

That can be nothing elfe but the unitive way of reli¬ 
gion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
God. Norris. 

U'nity. n.f. [unitas, Lat.] 

1. T he ftate of being one. 

Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profeflion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fliould difcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

The production of one being the definition of another, 
although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 
faid to multiply, who do not tranfeend an unity . Brown. 

Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply’d : 

In unity defective ; which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
Whatever we can confider as one thing, fuggefts to the 
underftanding the idea of unity. Locke. 

2. Concord ; conjunction. 

That which you hear, you’ll fwear 
You fee, there is iiich unity in the proofs. Shakefpeare. 
We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our¬ 
felves rmd others. Sprat’s Sermons . 

3- Agreement; uniformity. 

To the avoiding of diffenfion, it availeth much, that 
there be amongft them an unity , as well in ceremonies as in 

d °S rine ; Hooker, b. iv. 

4- I nnciple of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
ftory, and propriety of reprefemation is preferved. 

The unities of time, place, and aftion, are exaftly ob- 
w ' rve(ii Dryden’s Pref. to All for Love . 


Dryden. 


for happinefs in the gofpel. 

Total ; whole. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony 
This univerjal frame began. 

3. Not particular ; comprifing all particulars. 

From things particular 

She doth abftradl the univerfal kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objeeft:of imagination, and there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

UniveLsal. n.f. The whole ; the general fyftem of the um- 
verfe. Not in ufe. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfal had 
been paradife. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of the univerjal. Raleigh . 

Uni vers aLity. n.f. [ univnfalitas , fchool Lat.] Not parti¬ 
cularity ; generality ; extenlion to the whole. 

This cataloo-ue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation ; an 
univerfality of fin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins ol 
direeft and perfonal commiflion. South’s Sermons » 

The univerfality of the deluge I infill upon : and that ma¬ 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. PVoodward . 

A fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral uni¬ 
verfality. , nor always from a phyfical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an univerfality that is metaphyflcal. Watts* 
UniveLsaj.ly. adv. [from univerfal .] Throughout the whole j 
without exception. 

Thofe offences which are breaches of fupernatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

There beft beheld, where univerfally admir’d. MiltGn. 
What he borrows from the antients; he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univerfally valuable. Dryd . 
This inftitution of charity-fchools univerfally prevailed. Addif 
ULiverse. n.f. [univers, Fr. univerfum , Lat.] The general 
fyftem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide vefiel of the univerfe. Shakefpeare. 

God here fums up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the univerj'e into an individual. South’s Sermons . 

Father of heav’ri ! 

Whofe word call’d out this univerfe to birth. Prior . 

Unive'rsity. n.f. [ univerftas , Lat.] A fchool, where ail 
the arts and faculties are taught and ftudied. 

While I play the good hulband at home, my fon and fer- 
vants fpend all at the uniyerfity. Shakefp. Taming of the ShreWi 
The univcrfitics , cfpecially Aberdeen, flourifhed under many 
excellent fcholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

UnFvocal. adj . [ univocus , Lat.] 

1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are fuch as fignify but one idea, or but one 
fort of thing : equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or 
more different ideas, or different forts of objeifts. Waits* 

2. Certain ; regular; perilling always one tenour. 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations 
dent unto feminal productions; and conceives 
effedls, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. 
Uni'vocally. adv. [from univocal .] 

I. In one term ; in one fenfe. 

How is fin univocally diftinguifhed into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not fin ? Hall . 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfea refem- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection of the divine na- 

29 R ture ; 
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ture : very being itfelf does not predicate unvmcally touching 

and any created being, and intelled, and will, as we 
attribute them to him. pj■ p 

2. In one tenour. 

, . ^ c r eatu t es are generated univocally by parents of their own 
xind ; there is no fuch thing as lpontaneous generation. Ray. 
Ukjoyous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 

Morn late lifing o er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Thomfon’s Winter. 

L.vju ST. adj. [ injure , Fr. injujlus , Lat ] Iniquitous ; contrary 

to equity; contrary to juftice. It is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

I fhould forge 

Quairels unjuji againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuji , 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakefp. 
He that is unjuji in the leaft, is unjuji alfo in much. Lukexvi. 
Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unjuji 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never be prejudiced by any 
aa of mine. K _ charlls _ 

Th’ unjuji the juft hath flain. Milton. 

He who was fo unjuji as to do his brother an injury, will 
t f car ce be fo juft to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 

L nju stjfiable. adj. Not to be defended ; not to be iufti- 
iied. J 

If theic reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unjujiijiablc , what fhall we fay to thofe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

In a juft and honourable war we engaged ; not out of am¬ 
bition, or any ether unjujlifiable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
is an unjujlifiable piece of rafhnefs. Addifon. 

Lnju / stifiablkness. n.f. The quality of not being juftifiable. 
He wifhed them to confider of the illegality of all thofe 
commiffions, and of the unjujiifiablenefi of all the proceed- 
_ ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon. 

Unjustifiably, adv. In a manner not to be defended. 
UnjuStly. adj. In a manner contrary to right. 

If aught againft my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjvjily. Milton. 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue, 

Accus’d unjujily, then unjujily flew. Denham. 

Your choler does unjujily rife. 

To fee your friends purfue your enemies. Dryden. 

Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and the other 
as unjujily pretends to. ^ Swift. 

Unke'mft. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 

Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt ; 

But ah ! too well I wot my humble vaine. 

And hoW my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. Spenfer. 
To Unkennel, v. a. 

1. To drive from his hole. 

Search, feek, find out. I warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. 
Let me flop this way firft. So, now uncape. Shakefpeare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we’ll unkennel him. Dryden. 

2 . To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. 

Unke'nt. adj. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prefent. 

As child whofe parent is unkent , 

To him, that is the prefident 

Of noblenefs and chivalrie. Spenfer. 

Unke'pt. adj. 

1. Not kept; not retained. 

2 . Unobferved ; unobeyed. 

Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 
fort generally unkept , and abolifhed, every where. Hooker . 

Unki'nd. adj: Not favourable ; not benevolent. 

In nature there’s no blemifh but the mind ; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind. Shakefp. 

To the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shakefp. 

To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind j and fays, 
that he, againft right, enlarged his empire, Locke. 

A real joy I never knew. 

Till I believ’d thy paflion true; 

A real grief I ne’er can find, 

’Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. Prior. 

Unki'ndly. adj. [un and kind. ] 

I. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthinefs, 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs, 

And ’gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

' All were they born of her own native {lime. Fairy ghtcen. 


Milton. 
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_ All works of-nature, 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

2. Malignant; unfavourable. 

The goddefs, that in rural fhrine, 

Dwell ft herewith Pan, or Sylvan, by Weft 
P orb.damg every bleak, unkindly fo<, 7 ° n S 
i o touch the profperous growth of This tall 
Unki'ndlv. ad. Without Ltoefi ; without &&&*■ 
T he herd, unkindly wife, 10I1 ' 

Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies n i 

II we unkindly part, * Denham. 

Wd! not the poor fond creature break her heart n , 

”- J • mm 

His unjuft unkindnejjt hat in allrelfoh fhould hafe 
her love hath, like an impediment in ^ 

more v.olent and unruly. Shakefp. Meafule Z '* 
After their return, the duke executed the fur fjeafure. 
conferring aU favours, and in Tn ^ 

who had mamfefted any unkindnefs towards him 

w E ir AS 0n n Wh ° l0Ves > 3nd fome ««*>*&',rAlf 
Wlthfweet, aufterecompcfure, thus reply’d. ' St,, 

Chrift, who was the only perfon to have refenteri t V 
kindnejs , finds an extenuation of it o, ; ,w> « “ s m ~ 

She figh’d file wept, fhe low’d ; ’twas 
And with unkindnefs leem’d to tax the God. fi.J 
To Unki ng. v. a. I'o deprive of royalty. 

God fave king Henry, unking’d Richard fays 
And fend him many years of funfhine days. ' Shakefbean 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord ! P 
If as they would unking my father now. 

To make you wav. c . 

UnkFssed. adj. Not biffed. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noifome; therefore I will denart 

unk \ft' Shake Ip. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Unkni ghtlv. adj. Unbecoming a knight. 6 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overact 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caftle, the 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unkniM 
errand. c.y,,.,,, a •• 

np tt r dlbJlpj 0. il. 

I o Unkni T. v. a. 

. I. To unweave; to feparate. 

Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 

The noble knot he made. Shakefp. Conolanus, 

2. To open. 

Unknit that threat’ning, unkind brow. 

And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shakefp. 
U'nkle. v. a. [ oncle , French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. See Uncle. 

The Englifh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakefpeare. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs ! and make me juft: 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truft: 

In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? Dryden : 

To Unkno'w. v.a. To ceafe to know. 

It’s already known ; 

Oh ! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow ft ? Smith. 
Unkno'wable. adj. Not to be known. 

Diftinguifh well between knowables and unknowables. Watts. 
Unknowing, adj. 

1. Ignorant; not knowing. 

Let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, 

How thefe things came about. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 
never the more ablolve themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 

With empty hopes of happy iffue fed. Dryden. 

Unknowing he requires it; and when known. 

He thinks it his ; and values it, ’tis gone. Dryden. 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
The chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. Dryden. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknozving of deceit. • Pope. 

2. Not practifed ; not qualified. 

So Lybian hurifcfmen, on fome fandy plain, 

From fhady coverts rouz’d, the lion chace : 

The kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain. 

And fiowly moves, unknowing to give place. Dryden. 

Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel’d, 

And curs’d, with hearts unknowing howto yield. Pope - 

Unkno'wingl.y. adv. Ignorantly; without knowledge. 

The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead : 

Unknowingly fhe ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firft fmitten with 
blindnefs, and unknowingly led out of their way, into the ca¬ 
pital of their enemy’s country. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Un- 
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Unknown. a ‘ii‘ 
j Not known. 

’Tis not unknozvn to you. 

How much I have difabled my eftate. Shakefpeare . 

Many are the trees of God, that grow 

In paradife, and various, yet unknown ; 

^ o 1 us Milton s Paradife Lojt. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs, 

Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. Rofcommoh. 

If any chance has hither brought the nariie 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame. 

Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. Dry deft. 

Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime. 

You are not guilty, fince unknown ’twas donej 

And known, had been abhorr’d. Dryden s Don Scbajlidn. 

At fear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne ? 

Defpife the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown. Pope. 

2 , Greater than is imagined. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown ad¬ 
vantage to the kingdom. " Bacon. 

3. Not having cohabitation. 

I am yet 

Unknozvn to woman ; never was forfworn. Shakefpeare. 
a. Without communication. 

We flopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 
formerly a fervant in the knight’s family, to do honour to 
his old mafter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a 
fion-poft. Addifon s Spectator , N . 122. 

Unla'boured. adj. 
j. Not produced by labour. 

Unlaboured harvefts fhall the fields adorn. 

And clufter’d grapes fhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labour. 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour d field. 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. Blackmore. 

3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies, 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties rife. 

To Unla'ce. v.a. 

1. To loofe any thing faftened with firings. 

He could not endure fo cruel cafe, 

But thought his arms to leave, and helmet 


Tickell 


to unlace. 
Spenfer . 


A little river roll’d, 

By which there fat a knight with helm uriladd, 

Himfelf refrefhing With the liquid coldi Fairy Lfhiben, b. i. 
The helmet from my brow unlac’d. Pope's Odyffcy. 

2. To loofe a lady’s drefsi 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her. 

With fwelling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 

She lay for dead, till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 

Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3. To make loofe; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 
ufe. 

You unlace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. . Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

To Unla'de. v. a. 

1. To remove from the veftel which carries.. 

He’s a foolifh feaman. 

That, when his fhip is finking, will not 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 

2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 

And touches on our hofpitable fhore. 

Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 

Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Dryden. 

3. To put out. Ufed of a veftel. 

We landed at lyre ; for there the fhip was to unlade her 
burden. Acts xxi. 3. 

Unlaid, adj. 
l - Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatfoever we do behold now in this prefent world, it 
was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of eternal wifdom, and held in the hands of 
omnipotent power, the firft foundations of the world being 
as yet unlaid. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Not pacified ; not ftilled. 

No evil thing that walks by night, 

Blue, meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Milton. 

Enlame / nted. adj. Not deplored. 

After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died unlamented 


any. 


Thus unlamented pafs the proud away. 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 


by 

Clarendon. 
Pope . 
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To Unla/tch. v.a. To open by lifting up the latch. 

My worthy wife 

The door unlatch’d; and, with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. _ Dryden. 

Unla'wful. adj. Contrary to law; not permitted oy the 

law. . 

Before I be convict by courfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shakefp . 
It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one o, 

another nation. x * 2 ^* 

Shew me when it is our duty; and when unlawful to take 

thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never- 
failing truth. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal; 

Unlawfully, adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next yeai 
will be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor. 

2 . Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
fhould be unlawfully born. Shakefpeare. 

Give me your opinion,, what part I, being unlawfully 
born, may claim of the man’s affection; who begot me. Addif 

UnlaWfulness. n. f Contrariety to law ; Irate of being 
not permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of feripture did indeed con¬ 
cern the matter to fuch effc<ft as was pretended, that which 
they fhould infer were uyilawfulnefs. Hooker. 

The original reafon of the unlawfrlnefs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an a£t of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to fignify our 
minds. South’s Sermons. 

To Unle'arn. v. a. To forget, or difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being afked of one, what learning was moft 
neceflary for man’s life ? anfwered, to unlearn that which is 
naught. Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all books in being fhould be de- 
ftroyed ; and that ail the age fhould take new pains to un- 
learn thofe habits which have coft them fo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which fober nature dictates* which yet our greateft fcholars 
have unlear?it. Decay of Piety , 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn d 
Their genuine relifh, and of fundry wines 
Affum’d the flavour. PhilipSi 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did 
not unlearn again in another. ' Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but unlearn his former life. Rogers’s Sermonsi 

Unlearned adj. 

1. Ignorant; not informed ; not inftruflea. 

This fele£led piece, which you tranflate. 

Foretells your fludies may communicate^ 

From darker dialed! of a Arrange land; 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn'd fhall underftand. D’avenant. 

And by fucceflion of unlearned times. 

As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes* Rofcommon. 

Some at the bar, with fubtilty defend 
The caufe of an unlearned , noble friend. Dryden. 

Though unlearned men well enough underftood the words 
white and black, yet there were philofophcrs found, who 
had fubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2 . Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 

Mere words, or fuch things chiefly as were better un¬ 
learned. Milton on Education. 

3. Not ftiitable to a learned man. 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned } neither fa¬ 
vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpeare . 

Unle'arnedly. Ignorantly; grofsly* 

. He, in his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they think unleamedly, 
who are of another belief. Brozun’s Vulg. Errours. 

Unlea / vened. adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fer¬ 
menting matter. 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. £xod. ii. 39. 

Purge Out therefore the old l«aven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. j Cor. v. 7, 

Unle'isuredness. n.f. Bulinefs; want of time; want of 
leifure. Not in ufe. 

My effay touching the feripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdom, it were ftrange if 
there did not appear much unevennefs, and if it did not be¬ 
tray the unleiJurednefs of the wandering author. Boyle. 

Unle'ss. conjunct. Except; if not; fuppoling that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other : for unlejs 
we obferve both, we obey neither. Hooker 

Unlejs I look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. Shakefpeare . 

What 
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What jjiddefil (irength, 

Unlefs the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that. Milton, 
For fure I am, unlefs I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms ; 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee. 

Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. 

I he commendation of adverfaries is the grcateft triumph 
of a writer, becaufe it never comes unlefs extorted, Dryden. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlejs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs , like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 

XJnle'ssoned. adj. Not taught. 

The full fum of me 

Is an unle(foil'd girl, unfchool’d, unpraCtis’d ; 

Happy in this, file is not yet fo old 

But file may learn. Shakefpeare. 

UnleTtered. adj. Unlearned; untaught. 

When the apoftles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifil religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were 
unfchooled and unlettered men. Hooker , b, iv. 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe, unlettered hinds, 

Who thank the gods amifs. Milton . 

Th’ unletter'd chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne'er is at a lofs. Dryden. 

Unle'velled. adj. Not cut even. 

All unlevell'd the gay garden lies. Ticked. 

UnlibFdinous. adj. Notluftful. 

In thofe hearts 

Love unlibidinous reign’d ; nor iealoufy 
Was underftood, the injur'd lover’s hell. Milton. 

Unlicensed. adj. Having no regular permiflion. 

Aik what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unltcenfed. * Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train. 

No more, unlicens'd, thus to brave the main. Pope. 

Unlocked. adj Shapelefs; not formed : from the opinion that 
. the bear licks her young to fhape. 

Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe un.lckt bear-whelps. Donne. 

The bloody bear, an independent beaft, 

Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expreft. Dryden. 
Unli'ghted. adj. Not kindled ; not fet on fire*. 

There lay a log unlightcd on the earth : 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal lifters came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryden. 

The facred wood, which on the altar lay, 

Untouch'd, unlighted glows. Prior. 

UnlFghtsome. adj. Dark; gloomy; wanting light. 
t - Firft the fun, 

A mighty l'phere ! he fram'd, uniightfomc firft. 

Though of aethereal mould. A Tilton's Par. Lcfl. 

VnlFke.- adj . 

1. Diflimilar ; having no refemblancc. 

Where cafes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not how 
that which they did, fnould induce, much lefs mforce us to 
. the fame praCHce. Hooker , b. v. 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harfh and rude, that fmooth and fair. Denham. 

Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames; 

AffeCted nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 
Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another, not 
much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn. Locke. 
Some (he difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d ; 
Unlike fuccefles equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable ; unlikely ; not likely. 

Make not impo'ffible that which but feems unlike. Shakefp. 
What befel the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
befal to Spain, if it fliould break. Bacon. 

Unli kelihood. 1 rf rom unlikely. ] Improbability. 
Unlikeliness. 5 l 

The work was carried on, amldft all the unlikelihoods and 
difcouraguig circumftances imaginable ; the builders holding 
the. fword in one . hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other. South's Sermons. 

There are degrees herein; from the very neighbourhood ot 
demonftration, quite down to improbahty and unlikehncfs , 
even to the confines of impofiibility. Locke. 

UnlFkely. adj. 

1. Improbable not fuch as can be reafonably expected. 

Sufpicion Mopfa ; for a very unlikely envy (lie hath (tum¬ 
bled upon. . . Sidney. 

2 . Not promifing any particular event. 

My advice and aCiions both have met 


Succefs in things unlikely . 


Denham's Sophy. 


This collection we thought not only unlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prefent age. Swift. 

EffeCts are miraculous and ftrange, when they grow by un¬ 
likely means. Hooker. 
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Unli'KELY. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converrarim, 
unlikely may proceed from the difeoveries each (hall . ’ not 

cate to another, of God and nature. ‘ ^muni- 

Unli'keness. n.f Difiimilitude ; want of refemblan 

Imitation pleafes, becaufe it affords matter for „„ • • 
mto the truth or faHhood of imitation, by comparing S? 
nefs, or unlikenefs with the original. 1 o wce- 

Unli'mitable. adj. Admitting no bounds. Dr jhn. 

He tells us ’tis unlimited and unlimitable. j 

Unlimited, adj. Loc * e ’ 

1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our impotence to recompence or ™ 
God’s dilecTion, that it fetters our very wi(hes. 

It is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding, to view ll 
mited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it \ 
comprehend them. & yy// r 0t 

2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. * 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
vail than unlimited generalities, becaufe of their plainnefs 't 
the firft fight; nothing lefs, with men of exad judgment 
becaufe fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far. Hook ’ 

3. Unconfined ; not reftrained. er * 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. o- , 

Afcribe not unto God fuch an unlimited exercife of merer" 
as may deftroy his juftice. Rogers's Sermons. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. Arb 
UnlFaiitedly. adv. Boundlefcly ; without bounds.' 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good mean- 
ing, to think that it is able to bear the ftrefs of whatfoever 
commiflions they (hall lay upon it. Decoy of Piety, 

Unli'neal. Not coming in the order of fuccelfion. 

They put a barren feepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Unli'nk. v. a. Tountwift; to open. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf. Shakefpeare, 

Unli'quified. adj. Unmelted ; undiffolved, 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted mat¬ 
ter, rigid and unliquified) floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

To Unlo'ad. v. a. 

1 . To difburden ; to exonerate. 

Like an afs, whole back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’d thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp . Meaf. for Meafure. 

Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pope. 

2 . To put off any thing burdenfome. 

To you duke Humphry muft unload his grief. Shakefp. 
Nor can my tongue Unload my heart’s great burthen. Shak. 
To Unlo'ck. v. a. 

1. To open what is (hut with a lock. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shakefp. 
She fprings a light, 

Unlocks the door, and entering out of breath, 

The dying faw, and inftruments of death. Dryden. 

2 . To open in general. 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means. 

Lie all unlock'd to your occasions. Shakefp. Mer.of Vance. 

I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Jmltett. 

I yielded, and unlock'd her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well refolv’d. 

Might eafily have (hook off all her lnares. Milton. 

Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer's Hufbandiy 
A lixivium of quick-dime unlocks the falts that are entang l 
in the vifeid juices of fome fcorbutick perfons. Arbuthnot. 
Thy forefts, Windsor ! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prelent, lylvan maids ! 

Unlock your fprings, and open all your (hades. kept. 
Unlo'cked. adj. Not faftened with a lock. 

Unloo ked. \adj. Unexpected ; not foremen. 
Unloo'ked for. S J r r 

Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king 0 
Pontus had not come unlock'd for to their fuccour. Suiney 
How much unlook'd J'or is this expedition 1 Shakejpeaie. 
God, 1 pray him 

That none of you ni2y live your natural age, 

But by fome unlook'd accident cut off. Shakefpeare. 


Whatfoever 
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• Whatfoever is new is unlocked for ; and ever it mends fornc, 

and pares others. , , r 

Prom that high hope, to wbat relapfe 
Unlock'd for are we fall’ll. PfraMt Regain d. 

Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with un- 
H Denham, 

look d fucceis. 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook'd for , it (he comes at all. f L ' 

TNloo'sable. adj. [A word rarely ufed.] Not to be looted. 
Whatever may be faid of the unloofable mobility of atoms, 
vet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-poiition, and 
r e fling together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluids that might diffipate th'em, are excluded. Boyle. 

To Unloose. To loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 

and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation; 
fo that to unloofe, is properly to bind. 

York, unloofe your long imprifon’d thoughts. 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shakefpeare. 

The weak, wanton Cupid, 

Shall from your neck unloofe his am’rous fold ; 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane. 

Be (hook to air. Shakefp. Troitus and Crcjfida. 

Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 

The gordian knot of it he will unloofe , 

Familiar as his garter. Shakefp. Hen. V . 

It reded in you, 

T’ unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shakefp. 
The latchet of his (hoes I am not worthy to (loop down 
and unloofe. . Mark s. 7. 

He that (hould fpend all his time in tying inextricable 
knots, only to baffle the induftry of thofe that lhould attempt 
to unloofe them, would be thought not much to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 

To Unloo'se. v. n. To fall in pieces ; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publiek union muft unloofe ; the 
ftrength decay ; and the pleafure grow faint. Collier. 

UnloTed. adj Not loved. 

As love does not always refleCt itfelf, Zelmane, though 
reafon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfwade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, 
that feel unloved love. Sidney , b. ii. 

What though I be not fortunate ; 

But miferable moft to love unlov'd ! Shakefpeare. 

He was generally unloved , as a proud and fupercilious 

• perfon. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Unlo^v eliness. n.f. Unamiablenefs ; inability to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affeCtion, follow¬ 
ed his fuit .with all means of unhoneft fervants, large pro- 
mifes, and each thing elfe that might help to countervail his 
own unlovelinefs . Sidney , b. ii. 

Unlo / vely. adj. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than barely negation. See 
Unloveliness. 

Unlo ving, adj. Unkind ; not fond. 

Thou, bleft with a goodly fon, 

Didft yield content to diiinherit him ; 

Which argu’d thee a moft unloving hither. Shakefpeare. 

Unlu'ckily. adv. Unfortunately ; by ill luck. 

Things have fallen out fo unluckily , 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shakefp. 
An ant dropt unluckily into the water. L'Eflranye. 

A fox unluckily eroding the road, drew off a considerable 
detachment. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 3. 

Unlu'cky. adj. 

1. Unfortunate ; producing unhappinefs. This word is gene¬ 
rally ufed of accidents (lightly vexatious. 

i r ou may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thofe unlucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
mi (Carry. 

2. 'Unhappy ; miferable ; fubjedf to frequent misfortunes. 

Then (hall I you recount a rueful cafe. 

Said he ; the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld. Fairy Fpucenf b. i. 

3- Slightly mifehievous ^ mifehievoufly waggifti. 

His friendftiip is counterfeit, feldome to truft; 

His doings unluckie, and ever unjuft. Tuffer. 

Wty, criei; an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 

ferve<l - , J . VEJlrange. 

A lad, th’ unluchiejl of his crew, 

Vv as ftill contriving fomething bad, but new. Kin*. 

4 * Ill-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 

When I appear, fee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden . 

Unlustrous. adj. Wanting fplendour ; wanting luftre. 

Should I join gFipes with hands 
Made hard with hourly fafthood, as with labour; 

I hen glad myfelf with peeping in an eye, 

Bafe and unlujlrons as the fmoaky light 

1 hat’s fed WlfVt {(ink’ inrr Lo]l_r\t»r 


Shakefpeare. 
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To Unli/te. v. a. To feparate veflels clofed with chymicaj 

cement. ^ , , c r 7 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce or lul- 

phur, of fo fulphureous a imell,' that upon the unluting the 

velfels it infedted the room with a fcarce fupportable 

ftink. ’ 

UnmaTe. adj. 

1. Not yet formed ; not created. 

Thou waft begot in Demogorgon’s hall. 

And faw’ft the fecrets of the world unmade. Fairy fjfueen. 

Then might’ft thou tear thy hair. 

And fall upon the ground as I do now. 

Taking the ineafure of an unmade grave. Shakefpeare • 

2 . Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfedHy unmade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a-new. PHoodnuard s A at. Fiji- 

3 Omitted to be made. 

You may the world of more defedfs upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That (he did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmon . 

Unma / imed. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 

An interpreter (hould give his author entire and unmanned ; 
the didtion and the verfification only are his proper pro¬ 
vince. Pore's Preface to the Iliad. 

Unma'kablf. adj. Not poffible to be made. 

If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo 
unmakable by any but a divine power. Crew's Cofmology. 

To Unmake, v. a. To deprive 01 former qualities before 
poffeffed. To deprive of form or being. 

They’ve made themfelves, and their fitnefs now^ _ 

Does unmake you. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

God does not make or unmake things, to try experi¬ 
ments. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicable thing. 

When fuch as thefe make, or unmake a king. Dryden. 

Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. Locke, 

To Unma'n. v. a. 

1. To deprive of the conftituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 

What, quite unmann'd in folly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Grofs errors unman, and ftrip them of the very principles of 
reafon, and lober difeourfe. South's Sennons 0 

2. To emafculate. 

3. To break into irrefolution ; to dejedL 

Fler clamours pierce the Trojans ears. 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears. Dryden, 
Ulyflfes veil’d his penfive head ; 

Again unman d, a fliower of forrows (lied. Pope . 

Unmanageable, adj. 

1. Not manageable ; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolute dominion. Glanville. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me¬ 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 
upon him ; and if they will not prevail, we make noexcufes 
for the obftinate. Locke. 

2. Not eafily wielded. 

Unma'naged. adj. 

1. Not broken by horfemanfliip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes* we ftart at dead bones 
and lifelels blocks. Taylor's Ride of Living Holy. 

2 . Not tutored ; not educated. 

Savage princes flafh out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided forcej 
and unmanaged virtue. Felton on the Clajficks . 

Unmanlike. ) .. 

Unma'nly. \ J ' 

1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is ftrange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their mafter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Where the act is unmanly , or the expectation contradictious 
to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to en¬ 
tertain. Collier again (1 Defpair. 

2 . Unfuitable to a man ; effeminate. 

*" By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of man ; 
though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney. 

New cuftoms, 

Though never lb ridiculous. 

Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow’d. Shakejjeare. 

This is in thee a nature but affeCted ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 
From change ot fortune. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My fervitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly , ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agsnijlcs. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. Addifon, 

29 $ Unmanly 
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Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d, 

And {freight their ufelefs arms they quit. Philips. 

Unma'nnered. adj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 

ou have a flanderous, beaftly, unwafh’d tongue, 

In your rude mouth, and favouring yourfelf, 

Unmanner’d lord. B. Jolmfon’s Catiline. 

If your barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanned malefa&or is arraign’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
L nmaYnerliness. n.f. Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 

A fort of unmannerlinefs is apt to grow up with young peo¬ 
ple, if not early reftrain’d ; and that is a forwardnefs to in¬ 
terrupt others fpeaking. Locke on Education. 

Unmannerly, adj. Ill bred ; not civil ; not complaifant. 

Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly to take you out. 

And not to kifs you. Shake fa Hen. VIII. 

He call d them untaught knaves, unmannerly , 

To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
He will prove the weeping philofoper, when he grows old, 
being io full of un?nannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakefpeare. 

Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and ful- 
fome to the reader. Dryden. 

A divine dares hardly {hew his perfon among fine gentle¬ 
men ; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an 
unmannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Swift. 

Unmannerly, adv. Uncivilly. 

Forgive me, 

If I have us’d myfelf unmannerly. Shakefpeare. 

Unmanu / red. adj. Not cultivated. 

The land. 

In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais’d. Fairy Queen. 
UnmaNked. adj. Not obferved ; not regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to fteal away, I cared not 
whither, fo I might efcape them. Sidney. 

This place unmark'd , though oft I walk’d the green, 

In all my progrels I had never feen. Dryden. 

Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix’d, unmark'd, among the bufy throng;. 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. Dryden. 

^ Unmark'd, unhonour’d at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 
Unma'rried. adj. Having no hufband, or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubje&s, for they are light to run 

awa 7 * . Bacon. 

Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. Dryden. 
To Un MA'SK. v. a. 

1. Toftripof a mafk. 

2. To ftrip of any difguife. 

With full cups they had unmajk'd his foul. Rofcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a tranflation 
unmafks them, whereby the cheat is tranfparent. Glanville. 

7 o Unma'sk. v. n. To put off the mafk. 

My hufband bids me ; now I will unmafk. 

This is that face was worth the looking on. Shakefpeare. 

Unma'sked. adj. Naked ; open to the view. 

O I am yet to learn a llatefman’s art; 

My kindnefs, and my hate unmajk'd I wear. 

For friends to trull, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 

UnmaNterable. adj. Unconquerable ; not to be fub- 
dued. 

The faetor is unmaflerahle by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concodlion, beyond unfavoury condi¬ 
tion. Brown's VAgar Errours. 

Unmaltered, adj. 

1. Notfubdued. 

2. Not conquerable. 

Weigh whatlofs your honour may fuflain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmajlerd importunity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He cannot his umnajler'd grief fuflain. 

But yields to rage, to inadnefs and difdain. Dryden. 

UnmaTchable. adj. Unparalelled ; unequalled. 

The foul of Chrifl, that law in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo viiible prelence of Deity, filled with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of 
perfection; for which, of him we read it written, that God 
with the oil of gladnels anointed him. Hooker , b. v. 

Mofl radiant, exquifite, and unmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

England breeds very valiant creatures ; their mafliffs are 
of unmatchable courage. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Unmatched, adj. Matchlefs; having no match, or equal. 

I hat glorious day, which two fuch navies faw. 

As each, unmatched, might to the world give law ; 

Neptune, yet doubtful whom he fhould obey, 

Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 

Unmeaning, adj. Exprefiing no meaning. 


With round, unmeaning face. 


Pope. 
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Unmeant, adj. Not intended. 

The flying fpear was after Bus fent: 

But Rhastus happen'd on a death untneant. a 

Unmeasurable.^. Boundlefs; unbounded. Diydm ' 

Common mother ! thou 
Whofe womb unmeajurable, and infinite bread 
I eems and feeds all. Shnkpfc 

You preferred the lull re of that noble femdT tfTt' 
unmcafurable profufion of anceflors had eclipfed ’ o the 
Unmeasured, adj. * * ^ w ft. 

1. Immenfe; infinite. 

Does the fun dread th’ imaginary fig n . 

Nor farther yet in liquid zether roll, 

Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place, 

Loft to the world, in vaft, unmeafur'd f pace! JUau 

2 . Not meafured ; plentiful. ac kmort. 

I rom him all perfedgood, unmeafur'd out, defeends Mh 
Unme'd,taxed, adj. Not formed b 7 prevmus- thoul ^ 
Neither various flyle, 6 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their maker, in fit ftraijns pronounc’d, or func 
Unmeditated. Milton's Par Loll b v 

UnmeTled with. adj. Not touched ; not altered ’ 

The flood-gate is opened and clofed for fix days conti 
nuing other ten days unmcdlcd with. q 

Unm ee t. adj. Not fit; not proper ; not worthy. 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of fway. Stonier 
I am unmeet ; “ J • 

For I cannot flatter thee in pride. S&faW 

O my father ! 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 

At hours unmeet, refufe me, hate me. Shakefpeare . 

Alack ! my hand is lworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn 5 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet , 

Youth fo apt to pluck a fweet. Shakefpeare. 

Its fellowfhip unmeet for thee. 

Good reafon was thou freely Ihould’ft diflike. Milton. 

That mufe defires the laft, the lowefl place, 

Who, though unmeet, yet touch’d the trembling firing 
Bor the fair fame of Anne. p r ' U)r% 

UnmeYlowed. adj. Not fully ripened. 

His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shakefpeare. 
UnmeYted. adj. Undiflolved by heat. 

Snow on TEtna does unme 'ted lie. 

Whence rowling flames, and fcatter’d cinders fly. Waller* 
Unme'ntioned. adj. Not told ; not named. 

.They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefted, with the fharpeft and mod pathetical exprellions. Clar. 
Oh let me here fink down 

Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn’d ! Southern. 
Unmerchantable, adj. Unfaleable; notvendible. 

T hey feed on fait, unmerchantable pilchard. Carnv, 

UnmeRciful. adj. 

J. Cruel; fevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. L'Ejlrange. 

The pleafant luftre of flame delights children at firft; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquiiite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Locke. 

Whatfoever doeftrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmer¬ 
ciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very foun¬ 
dation of religion. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Unconfcionable; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fubjedl was 
daily molefted, but unmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
plaufe. Pope. 

Unmercifully, adv. Without mercy ; without tendernefs. 

A little warm fellow fell moft unmercifully upon his Gallick 
majefty. Aildifon, 

Un m eR c 1F u l n E s s.»./Inclemency; cruel ty; want of tendernefs. 

Confider the rules of friendfhip, left juftice turn into un- 
mercifulnefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Ho f 

UnmeRited. adj. Not deferved ; not obtained otherwR 
than by favour. 

This day, in whom all nations Ihall be blefl. 

Favour unmerited by me, who fought 

Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milton. 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatnefs is. Gov. 'Tongue. 
UnmeRitable. adj. Having no defert. Not in ule. 

Your love deferves my thanks j but my defert 
Umncritable, fliuns your high requeft. Shakefpcan. 

UnmeRitedness. n.f. State of being undeferved. 

As to the freenels or u/imeritednejs of God’s love ; w c 
need but confider, that we fo little could at firft delerve * s 
love, that he loved us even before we had a being. poy e ' 
UnmiYked. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes ftill folded, with diftended thighs. 

Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. ^ 
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rued. 


Milton. 


Urtl/NDED. «dj. Not heeded ; not regal- 
u 1 He was 

a nnnr unminded outlaw, fneaking home ; f 
My father gave him welcome to the ftrore. Shakefpeare. 

tie, after Eve leduc’d, unminded, flun - Milton. 

Not heedful; not regardful; negligent; 
‘ nat tcnt‘V e ' Wor]( j]y w . ghts j n p ] ace 

Leave off their work, umnindful of this law, ■ 

1 fcS1et n youfee, that I am not unmindful of the things 
* would hav y e me remember Beyle. 

* Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold , 

Who always vacant, always amiable, ® 

Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
Unmindful. 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amongft the enthroned gods on fainted feats. Milton. 

He, not unmindful of his ulual art, 

Firft in diflembled fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beafts he tries* Dryden s Virgi . 

When thofe who diflike the conftitution, are lo very zea¬ 
lous in their offers for the fervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, or themfelves. Swift. 
ToUnmiRgle. v. a. To feparate things mixed. . 

It will unmingle the wine from the water ; the wmeafeend- 
ine, and the water defending. Bacons flat. Hif . 

XJnmiYgled. adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing ming¬ 
led. 

As eafy may’ll thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence your drop again, 

Without addition or diminilhing. Shakefpeare. 

Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 

His cup is full of pure and unmingled for row. Taylor. 

Veffels of unmingled wine, 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 

Un^Ygleable. adj. Not fufeeptive of mixture. Not ufed. 
The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unmingleable with water. Boyle. 

The unmingleable liquors retain their diftinct furfaces. Boyle. 
UnmiRy. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Pafs, with fafe, unmiry feet, 

Where the rais’d pavement leads athwart the ftreet. Gay. 
Unmitigated, adj. Not foftened. 

With publick accufation, uncovered flander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

UnmFxed. ladj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; not 
Unmi'xt. 5 corrupted by additions. 

Thy commandment all alone ftiall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmixt with baler matter. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas 
the inftauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with 
fome little afperfton of the old. Bacon. 

Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft. 

With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofcommon. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? Milton. 

Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 

Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 

Together out they fly, 

Infeparable now, the truth and lie : 

And this or that unmixt, no mortal ear {hall find. Pope. 
Unmo'aned. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewifebe unwept. Shakefpeare. 

Unmoi'st. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoifi. 

Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 

Unmoi'stened. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a groffer liquor, will 
have its beams more or lefs interruptedly refledted, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoiflened . Boyle. 

Unmolf/sted. adj. Free from difturbance ; free from exter¬ 
na! troubles. 

i'he fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
plied with every thing, unmolejled by hopes or fears. Rogers. 
Cleopatra was read o’er. 

While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 

T hat teach one to deny one’sfelf. 

Stood unmolejled on the fhelf. Prior. 

Safe on my fhore each unmolejled Twain, 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. Pope. 
To UnmooR. v. a. 

Fo loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 

We with the rifing mom our ftiips unmoor'd. 

And brought our captives, and our {lores aboard. pope. 


Priori 
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2. Prior Teems to have taken it for calling anchor* 

Soon as the Britilh {hips unmoor. 

And jolly long-boat rows to fhore. 

UnmoRalized. adj . Untutored by morality. 

This is cenfured as the mark of a diffolute and un?norah%ed 

Norris* 

temper. . , 

Unmortgaged* Not mortgaged* 

Is there one God unfworn to my deftrudlion ? 

The leaft, unmortgag'd hope ? lor, ft th ere T 

Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden s All for Love. 

This he has repeated fo often, that at prelent there is fcarce 
a finale gabel unmortgaged. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

UnmoRtified. adj* Not lubdued by for row and fever i ties. 

If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnmoYeable. adj. Such as cannot be removed or altered. 
Wherein confifts the precife and umnoveable boundaries of 
that fpecies. Locne. 

UnmoVed. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 

Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under unmov'd flails do lie. May's Virgil* 
Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o'erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmovd he grows. Dryden. 

Chefs-men, {landing on the fame fquares of the chefs- 
board, we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved ; 
though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of 
one room into another. Locke. 

2. Not changed in refolution. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd , 

Unlhaken, unfeduc’d. Milton. 

3. Not affe&ed ; not touched with any paffion. 

Caefar, the world’s great mafter and his own, 

Unmovd, fuperiorftill in ev’ry ftate. 

And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. Pope* 

4. Unaltered by paffion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face umnov'd , and eyes unwet. Dryden* 

UnmoYing. adj. 

1. Having no motion. 

The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un- 
a£live s unnioving heaps of matter* Cheyne's Phil. Prin » 

2. Having no power to raife the paffions ; unaffe&ing. 

To UnmoYld. v. a. To change as to the form. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 

Chara<5ler’d in the face. Milton t 

Unmo'uRned. adj. Not lamented ; not deplored. 

O let me here fink down 

Into my grave unmention’d and unmourn'd. Southern. 

To UnmuYzle. v. a. To loofe from a muzzle. 

Now unmuzzle your wifdom. Shakefpeare. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the {lake. 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzl'd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think \ Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Unmu'ffle. v. a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmuffle, ye faint ftars ! and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benizon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 

And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darknefs and of {hades. Milton . 

Unmu'sical. adj. Not harmonious ; not pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no unmufical found. 

Nor jars interpofe, facred friendfhip to grieve. B. Johnfon. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfadlion, another’s avarice, 
a third’s fpleen; and this difeord makes up the very unmu¬ 
fical harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Piety, 

UnnaRed. adj. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt. 

Unnam'd in heav’n. Milton's Par* Lojl , b. vl. 

UnnaYural. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inftindts. 

Her offence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affedlions 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 
wife and good. Glanville's Scepf 

’Tia irreverent and unnatural, to feoff* at the infirmities of 

old a S e - . . . UEJirangc. 

2. Ailing without the affedlions implanted by nature. 

Rome, whofe gratitude 

Tow’rds her deferving children, is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam. 

Should now eat up her own. Shakefpeare's Coridanus. 

If the tyiant were, to a Ton lo noble, io unnatural. 
What will be be to ? Denham's Sophy. 
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3 ' E° r “ d ; not a S reeab fo to the real ftate of perfons or 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ferious poem 
are nauleous, becaule they are unnatural. Would any man 

who is ready to die for love, defcribe his paffion like Nar- 

cilius ? 1 r n , 

T , . Dryden. 

n an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided 5 the firft, are fuch as are affedted and unnatural : 
T the lecondj fuch as arc mean and vulgar. Addifon . 

Lnna turaln£ss. n. f. Contrariety to nature. 

The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturalnefs. 0* j 

tt . J , _ Sidney. 

L .\ na tur ally. adv. In oppofition to nature. 

All the world have been frighted with an apparition of 
their own fancy, or they have mod unnaturally confpired to 
cozen themfelves. Tillotfon. 

Unka vigable. aclj. Not to be paired by velfels : not to be 
navigated. 

Pindar’s unnavigable Cons;, 

Like a fwift ftream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found. 

In that unnavigable lire am were drown’d. Dry den. 

Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend 3 
The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv’d bark (hall ride C 

Down fpreadjng fate’s unnavigable tide. Prior, j 

The Indian Teas were believ’d to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot . 
Lnne cessarily. adv. Without neceffity 3 without need • 
needlefsly. ' ’ 

To abrogate, without eonftraint of manifeft harm thereby 
artlmg, had been to alter nnnecejjarily , in their judgment 
the antient, received cuftom of the whole church. Hooker. 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, nnnecejjarily 
to provoke the meaneft. • T'Fffrn*,*. 

1 hele words come in without any connexion with the 
ftory, and confequently unnecejjarily. Broo™, 

Unne'cessariness. n.f. Needlcfsnefs. 

T hefe aie fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exift, hope being equally out-dated by the defeeratenefs or 
unneceJJarinefs ot an undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Unne cfssary. aclj. Necdlefs; not wanted 5 ufelefs. 

1 he doing of things unneccjfary , is many times the caufe 
why the molt neceffary are not done. ’ Hooker , b. v. 

Thou whorefon zed 3 thou unnccejjary letter. Sbakejpeare. 
Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not 
be laid by, as perfons unnccejjary for the time. Bacon. 

Lay that unnccejjary fear afide 3 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 

XJnneteJfary coinage, as well as unnecejjary revival of words 

urns into afFediation 3 a fault to be avoided on either 
band. „ 

1 hey did not only ihun perfection, but affirmed, that 
it was unnecejjary for their followers to bear their relio-ion 
through fuch fiery trials. Addifon. 

f he reader can eafily difeover how the plot will be unra¬ 
velled at laft 3 but the unnecejjary intricacies in unravelling it, 
ft i'll remain to be accounted for. Shakefp. Illujlrated. 

Unne'jgheourly. adj. Not kind 3 not fuitable to the duties 
of a neighbour. 

O 

Parnalfus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants 
make it more fo, by their unneigbbourly deportment. Garth. 
UnneTghbourl y. adv. In a manner not fuitable to a neigh¬ 
bour ; with malevolence; with mutual mifehief. 

Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to fpend it fo unneigbbourly. Shakefp care. 

Un neRvate. adj. Weak 3 feeble. A bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufasus; but abjedt, 

. wmervate , and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 

To Unne'rve v. a. To weaken 3 to enfeeble. 

The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumftances, 
that they weaken and unnerve his verfe. Addifon. 

Unne'rVed. adj. Weak 3 feeble. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide 3 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 
l'h’ unnerv’d father falls. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Unne'th. I adv. [This is from un and ea^S, Saxon, eafy 3 and 
Unne'thes. 5 ought therefore to be written uneatbj Scarce¬ 
ly 5 hardly 3 not without difficulty. Obfolete. 

Diggori, I am fo ftiffe and ffanke, 

Th2t unneth I may ft and any more 3 
And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

• Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenfer. 

A fhepherd’s boy, 

When winter’s wafteful fpight was almoft fpent. 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent 3 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold. 

That now unnethes their feet could ’em uphold. Spenfer. 

Unnc/ble. adj. Mean 3 ignominious 3 ignoble. 

I have offended reputation 3 

A moll unnoble fwerving, . Sbakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 


UNO 

Unno'ted. adj. Not obferved • nnt i 

not celebrated. * " * g Ged 3 not 

They may jeft, 

’Till their own fcorn return to them unnoted w. , , 

He dtew his feat familiar to her fide ’ ~ 
har from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd • 

beri : the free unnoted might relate’ 
li haply confcious of his father’s fate. 

A fliameful fate now hides my hopelefs hen,] 

Unwept, unnoted , and for ever dead p ’ , „ 

UnnuMbered. adj. Innumerable. 

The Ikies are painted with umumher'd fpafa. 

They aie all fire, and every one doth thine h, i r 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and di A h ^ tar ‘- 
minds the. hives of unnumbered cares and paffiom ’ 

Of various forms, unnumherd fpedtres, more 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, befiege the door T) j 
I itchy and dark the night fometimes appear* ■ ^ 

~“ r J 0 / and wondcr fometimes fhe excites ' ’ 

VV ith ftars unnumber’d. 5 

UNoBSEyuiousNEss. n.f Incompliance; difobedience^' 
1 hey make one man s particular failings, confining I 
to others; and convey them, as fuch, to their f ll\ S 
who are bold to mifname all unobfeqiiioufncfs to their • * 
tancy, prefumption. J ‘ iw/r/, ! r’ C0 »‘- 

Unobe' ved. adj. Not obeyed. ^ '* ^ Errom ' 

Not leave • 

Unworfhipp’d, unobey’d, the throne- fupreme Mh 
Zlit ■ adj - Notcha 'g ed » a fault, orcontrarff ^ 


argu- 


What will he leave unvested to Luther, when he makes 
it his dime that he defied the devil. .> 

Uxc bxo xious. adj. Not liable 3 not expofed to any hurt^ 
ho unobnoxtous now, fhe hath buried both 3 
For none to death Fins, that to Fin is loth. * 7W, 

In fight they flood 

Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d. Milton’s Par 7 
Unobservable, adj. Not to be obFerv,d 3 not diW 

A piece of gJafs reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely tranfmitted the beams of light, acquiring by 
contufion, a multitude of minute iurfaces, refledfs, in a con- 
fufe\l manner^ little and fingly unobjervable images of the 
lucid body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a 
white body. Boyle onColms. 

Unobse’rvant. adj. 

1. Not obfequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

The unobjervant multitude may have fome general, con- 
fufed appxehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the outfide frame 
of the uni verfe. _ Glmville. 

Unobse'rved. adj. Not regarded 3 not attended toj not heed¬ 
ed 3 not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is tne principal caufe of violent motion, though unobfervedy 
paffeth without found. Bacon’s Nat. Hi). 

They the fon of God, our Saviour meek, 

Sung viclor 3 and from heav’nly feaff refrefh’d, 

Brought on his way with joy 3 he, unobferv’dy 
Home to his mother’s houfe private return’d. Milton. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobferved ffar, fome divine prognoffick. Glamilk. 

Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious flream, 

That in Hibernian vales obfeurely ffray’d, 

And, unobjerv d, in wild meanders play’d. Addifon. 

.Had I err’d in this cafe, it had been a well-meant miftake, 
and might have pafs’d unebjerved. Atterbury. 

UnobseRving. adj. Inattentive ; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our unobfervinft criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any adfion 3 but commonly in its de¬ 
clining. Dryden. 

Unobstructed, adj. Not hindered 3 not flopped. 

XJnobf rutted matter flies away, 

Ranges the void, and knows not where to flay. Blacbnore. 

Unobstru'ctive. adj. Not railing any obftaele. 

Why fhould he halt at either fiation l why 
Not forward run in unobftruftive iky ? Blacbnore, 

UnobtaRned. adj. Not gained 3 not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that objeft by defire, 
which-is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained: fo like- 
wife upon the fame hereafter received, it fhall work alio by 
love. Hooker. 

Uno'bvious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fo confbntjy diTlofeth its un- 
obvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 

Uno'ccupied adj . Unpoflefled. 

If we fhall difeover further to the north pole, we mall nna 
all that tradl not to be vain, ufelefs, or unoccupied. B a 7 ‘ 
The fancy hath power to create them in the fenfories, then 
unoccupied by external impreffions. Grew's Cojrnoiogy. 

A Unof- 


« 


TWrFESED. adj. Not propofed to acceptance. 

L For the fad bufinefs of Ireland, he could not exprefs a 
nter fenfe, there being nothing left on his part un offered or 


greater 

undone. 


Clarendon. 


Dryden. 


Unoffe / nd ing - adj . 
i Harm 1 efs; innocent. 

Thy unoffending life I could not fave ; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. 

Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 

If thofe holy and unoffending' fpirits, the angels, veil their 
faces before the throne of his majefly 3 with what awe fhould 
we finful duff and afhes, approach that infinite power we 
have fo grievouflv offended. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Uno il. v. a. To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can afk, 

Guefles his meaning, and unoils the flafk. Dryden . 

Uno'peming. adj. Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the foreft o’er, 

Curfe the lav’d candle, and unopening door. Pope. 

Uno'perative. adj. Producing no effects. 

The wifhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfect vellc ity, and imports no more than an idle, 
imperative complacency in the end, with a direeff abhorrence 
of the means. South’s Sermons. 

Unopposed adj. Not encountered by any hoffility or ob- 
ffru&ion. 

Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy afpiring unoppos’d , 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their reftlefs tide : 

In parties now they ffruggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos'd , for prey divide. Dryden. 

The people, like a headlong torrent go. 

And ev’ry dam they break or overflow : 

But unoppos’d they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden. 

UnoRderly. Difordercd 3 irregular. 

Since fome ceremonies muff be ufed, every man would 
have his own fafhion ; whereof what other v. ould be the 
ilFue, but infinite diffration, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. Sanderfon. 

UnoRdinary. adj. Uncommon 3 unufual. 

I do not know how they can be excufed from murder, who 
kill monftrous births, becaufe of an unordinary fliape, with¬ 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Lode. 
Unorganized, adj. Having no parts inffrumental to the 
nourifhment of the reff. 

It is impoffible for any organ to regulate itfelf: much lefs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an un¬ 
organized fluid. Grew’s Cofmology . 

Uhori'ginated. having no birth; ungenerated. 

I toil’d out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’untracffable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
In- feripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, 
unoriginated , and felf-exiftcnt. Stephens’s Sermons. 

Uno'rthodox. adj. Not holding pure doctrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againft its incumbent; and 
lie was furc to be unorthodox , that was worth the plun¬ 
dering. Decay of Piety. 

1 Uno'wed. adj. Having no owner. 

England now is left 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th* teeth 
The unowed intereftof proud, fwelling ftate. Sbakefpeare. 
Uno'wned. adj. 

1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowledged. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Leaft fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned fifter. Milton 

Oh happy, unown’d youths ! your limbs can bear 
The fcorching dog-ftar, and the winter’s air ; 

While the rich infant, nurs’d with care and pain, 

Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with ev’ry rain. GR- 
To Unpa ck, v.a. ^ 

1. rodifburden; to exonerate. 

I, the fon of a dear father murther’d, 

Muft, like a whore, u pack my heart with words. Shakefp. 

2 . I o open any thing bound together. ’ 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked , a, great many cracked of themfelves. Boyle 
Unpacked, adj. Not colle&ed by unlawful artifices. 

The knight 

Refolv’d to leave him to the furv 

and an m tSct’d jury'. liudlbrm. 

gnpa id. adj. 

1 • Not difeharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milton 


Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid", 

On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire confufion bring. Drydetc, 

What can atone, oh ever-injur’d iliade i 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid? Pope . 

2 . Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations negledled, and tradefmen unpaid , 
for the fupport of this vanity f . Collier. 

Th’ embroider’d Fuit, at leaft, be deem’d his prey 3 
That fuit, an unpaid taylor Ihatch’d away. Pope. 

$. Unpaid for. That for which the price is not yet given ; 

taken oh truft. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble 3 
Prouder, than ruftlirig in unpaid for idle. Sbakefpeare. 

Unpacked, adj. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, y 
Againft unequal arms to fight in pain 3 
Againft unpain’dy impaffive. Milton’s Par. Lofu 

Unpa'inful. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
fooner than change figure 3 and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts, upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 

UnpaRatab e. adj. Naufeous ; difgufting. 

The man who laugh’d bm once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs. 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden . 

A good man will be no more difturbed at the me¬ 
thods of correction, than by feeing his Ir.end take unpala¬ 
table phyfick. Collier cn Kindnefs. 

U npaRagoned. adj. Unequalled 3 unmatched. 

Either your unparagon'd miftrefs is dead, or fine’s out-priz’d 
by a trifle. Sbakefpeare s Cyirbciine. 

UnparaRleled. adj. Not matched 3 not to be matched 3 
having no equal. 

I have been 

The book of his good atffs, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. Sbakefpeare. 

UVho had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo linparalhU’d f Ad: It on’s Ar cadet. 

The father burft out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
ftance of an unparallelled fidelity fiom one, who he thought 
had given herfelf up to the pofleffion of another. Addifon. 

Ofiidt unparallell’d ! O Charles ! O beft of kings ! 
What ftars their black, difaftrous influence fhed 
On thy nativity ? Phillips. 

UnpaRdonable. adj. [impardonable , Fr.] Irremiffible. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing : in us as intolerable, that we fufter any thing to remain 
unaltered. Hooker* 

Oh, tis a fault too unpardonable. Sbakejpeare. 

The kinder the mafter, the more impardonable is the 
traitor. L’EJl range. 

Confider how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace 
muft render us. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unpa Rdonaely. adv. Beyond forgivenefs. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muft have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

UnpaRdoned. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our fouls Anall not this night be required, 
laden with thofe unpardoned lins, for which we propofed to 
repent tomorrow. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Not difeharged 3 cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardoned , hath deftroyed 
that opinion. Raleigh. 

UnpaRdon ?ng. adj. Not form vino - . 

Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe 3 who rules by lion’s law 3 
And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UnpaRliamentariness. n.f Contrariety to the ufage or 
conftitution of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpedl; reprehending them for 
the unparhamentarinefs of their remonlhance in print. Clar . 
Unparliamentary, adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mafters, they muft not impute to their freedom m debate* 
but to that unparliamentary abufe of letting individuals upon 
their Ihoulders-, who were hated by God and man. Swift. 

UnpaRted. adj. Undivided 3 not feparated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzl’d fi«;ht, 

B O 2 

ecomes mix’d blacknefs, or unparted light. Prior, 

Unpa rtial. adj. Equal 3 honeft. Not in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and unpartial exa¬ 
mination. * r- ] r 

TT _ / , ^ Sander on. 

Unpartially. adv. Equally 3 indifferently. 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err 3 fift- unpartially your 
°L n ‘ leaiti7 w ^ et ^ cl ^ be force of reafon, or vehemency of 
aficuion, which hath bred thefe opinions in you. Hooker , 

29 T Un* 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































U N P 

Unpassable. adj. Admitting no paffage. 

Every country, which lhall not do according to tfiefe 
things, fhall be made not only unpajffable for men, but moft 
hateful to wild beafts. EJlh. x\>i 24. 

^ hey are vaft and unpaffable mountains, which the labour 
and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 

Making a new ftandard for money, mull make all mo¬ 
ney which is lighter than that ftandard, unpaffable. Locke. 

You Iwell yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
aheady; you are thereby building a moft unpajjable barrier 
againft all improvement. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Un t pa ssionate. [adj. Free from paffion3 calm 3 impar- 
Unpa'ssionated. 5 tial. 

Fie attended the king into Scotland, and was ftvorn a 
co un fell or in that kingdom ; where, as I have been inftrudled 
by unpaffiohate men, he did carry himfelf with Angular fweet- 
ne f s '* Wotton s Buckingham. 

More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
abfurd to an unpafjionated reafon, as thofe to our unbiafled 
fenfes. Glanvilie's Seep/, c. 13. 

T he rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, and unpajftonate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education. 
Un passionately, adv. Without paffion. 

Make us unpajjionately to fee the light of reafon and re¬ 
ligion. A.. Charles. 

Lnpathed. adj. Untracked 3 unmarked by pafiage. 

A courfe more promifing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
Fo unpath'd waters, undream’d fhores 3 moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakefp. Whiter Tale. 

Unpa/wned. adj. Not given to pledge. 

Fie roll’d his eyes, that witnefs’d huge difmay, 

Where yet, unpawn'd, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 
To U\pa / y. v. a. Fo undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her : the one you may do with fterling money, 
and the other with current repentance. Shakefpeare. 

Unpea'ceable. adj. Quarrelfome 3 inclined to difturb the 
tranquillity of others. 

1/ord, purge out of all hearts thofe unpeaceable , rebellious, 
mutinous, arid tyrannizing, cruel fpirits 3 thofe prides and 
haughtineftes, judging and condemning, and defpifmg of 
others. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

1 he defign is to reftrain men from things, which make 
them miferable to themfelves, unpeaceable and troublefome to 
■ the world. Tillotjon. 

T O Unpe / g. v. a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 

Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top 3 
Let the birds fly. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Unte'nsioned. adj. Not kept in dependance by a penfion. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft {train 
Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign 3 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpenfion'd, no man’s heir or Have ? Pope. 

To Unpeople, v. a. To depopulate 3 to deprive of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The land 

In antique times was favage wildernefs, 

Unpeopl'd , unmanur’d. Fairy Queen. 

Shall war unpeople this my realm ? Shakejjearc. 

To few unknown 

Long after 3 now unpeopl'd , and untrod. Milton. 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race. 

Yet few, and ftrangers in th’ unpeopl'd place. Dry den. 
He muft be thirty-five years old, a dodtor of the faculty^ 
and eminent for his religion and honefty 3 that his rafhnefs 
and ignorance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifon. 
u NPERCeYve d. adj. Not obferved 3 not heeded 3 not feniibJy 
difeovered 3 not known. 

The afhes, wind unperceived {hakes off. Bacon. 

Fie alone 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 

Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d wafte. 

Still quitting ground, by unperceiv'd decay, 

And fteal myfelf from life, and melt away. Dryclen. 

Unperceiv’d the heav’ns with ftars were hung. Dryden . 
Oft in pleafing talks we wear the day, 

While fummer funs roll unperceiv'd away. Pope. 

UnPERCe'ivedly. adv. So as not to be perceived. 

Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly , affociated them¬ 
felves to it. Boyle. 

Unpe / 'rfect. adj. [impefait , Fr. impcrfeftus , Lat.J Incomplete. 
Apelles’ pidture of Alexander at Epnefus, and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unperfett in Chios, were the 
chiefeft. Peacham on Drawing. 

Unpe'rfectness. n. f. Imperfedtion 3 incompletenefs. 

Virgil and Horace fpying the unperfeflnefs in Ennius ami 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfcdlncfs. Afghani's Schoolmajler . 
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UnpeRFo'rmed. Undone; not done 

A good law without execution, is like ‘an , 

„ mik ~ Tiler’s Ruh f ii I Pr °- 

Unpe rishable. adj. Luffing to perpetuity -dll 
decay. J ’ " c:n P c troin 

We are fecured to reap in another world cverbW,, 
pcrijhable felicities. Hammond's Ft w S ’ Un ' 

Unperjured, adj. Free from perjury. ^ indarn ^tah. 
Beware of death 3 thou can’ll not die unperjur'd 
And leave an unaccomplilh’d love behind. ' ’ 

"I hy vows are mine. n 

Ukpbrpie'xbd. adj. Dilentangied ; not etebarraffai T**• 
In learning, little fhould be propofed to the mind / 
and that being fully maftered, proceed to the next L-° nce; 
part, yet unknown, Ample, pfobfition * J T ng 

UnperspFrable. adj. Not to be emitted through A* • * 

of the fkin. “ e P ores 

Bile is the moft unperfpirable of animal fluids. Arb-tU , 
Unpersuadable, adj. Inexorable; not to be pervaded * 
Fie, finding his .lifter’s unperfiiadable mdatfehok r 
t the love of Amphiaius, had for a time left her couit. S'-fi 
L npe / tr -FJED. adj. Not turned to {tone. Ln *y> 

In many concreted plants, feme parts remain mpetriftd- 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood an! 
were never yet converted. Brown's Vulgar H„ urs 

un philosophical, adj. Unfuitablc to the rules of nmiojo’ 
phy, or right reafon. 

Your conceptions are unphilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great niany fmall fibres in its texture 3 which 
according to the ditterent ftrokes they receive from’the ani¬ 
mal fpirits, awaken a correfpondent idea. Collier 

It became him who created them, to fet them in order* 
and if lie did fo, it is unphilojophical to feek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arile out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newton'sOpMs. 

Unphiloso phic all y. adv. In a manner contrary to the 
rules of right reafon. 

They forget that he is the firft caufe of all things, and 
difcottrfe moft unphilofophically , abfurdly, and unfuitablv fo the 
nature of an infinite being ; whole influence muft fet the firft 
wheel a-going. South's Sermons 

U nphiloso phicalness. n. f. Incongruity with philofophy. 

I could difpenfe with the unphilojbphicalncjs of this their 
hypothefis, were i>. not unchriftian. Norris. 

To Unphilo'sophize. v. a. To degrade from the character 
of a philofopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paffions, our interefts flow in upon us, and unphilofo- 
phize us into mere mortals. pope. 

Unpie'rced. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

Th’ unpierc'd Iliad e imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. Milt. 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its fhag unffiorn, 

Unpierc d. is in the lafting tempeft worn. Gay. 

Unpi / ll a red. adj. Diveiled of pillars. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ unpillar'd temple nods! 

Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods! Pope. 
UnpFllo vv ed. adj. Wanting a pillow. 

Perhaps forne cold bank is her bolfter now, 

Or’gainlt the rugged bark of fome broad elm, 

Leans her unpillovSd head, fraught with fad fears. Mil on. 
To Unpi'n. v. a. To open what is ftiut, or faftened with a 
pin. 

My love doth fo approve him, 

That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr’ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shakefp. 

Unpin that lpangleJ breaft-plate which you wear, 

That th’eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 

Who is the honeft man r 
Fie that doth ftill and ftrongly good purfue, 

To God, his neighbour, and himfelf moft true: 

Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin , or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 
UnpFnked. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink'd i’ th’ heel. Shakefpeare. 
Unpi tied, adj. Not compaffionated 3 not regarded with lym- 
pathetical forrow. 

Richard yet lives 3 but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and unpitied end. Shakefp. Rich. Ill- 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 

And full in all we cou’d defire, but days : 

He that is warn’d of this, and fhall forbear 
To vent a figh for him, or ftied a tear ; 

May he live long fcorn’d, and unpity'cl fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp* Cot ct. 

But he whofe words and fortunes difagree, 

Abfurd, unpity d, grows a publick jeft. Roftornmon. 

He that does not fecure himfelf of a ftock of reputation in 
his GTeatnefs, {hall moft certainly fall unpitnd in 

verfity. L 6 

As the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpiticd be depos’d, and alter live. Drydend Aitren%e 
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A' fome fad turtle his loft love deplores 3 
. thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 

Alike unheard, unpitf d, and forlorn. A- 

Paffion unpitylA and fuccefsleis love. 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate • 

n ; ,ni . J Addifon s Cato. 

VIv other gi lels. J 

tNpiVifully. adv. Unmercifully 3 without mercy. 

He beat him moft pitifully. _ . .. J f 

-Nay- that he did not 3 he beat him moft unpitifully . bbakej. 

TTw-i'tviNG. adj. Having no compaffion. 

To fliame, to chains, or to a certain grave. 

Lead on, unpitying guides, behold your Have. GranvilU. 

UkflYced. adj. Having no place ol dependance. 

* Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft itrain 
Fbtt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign 3 
And I not ftrip the gilding oft* a knave, _ 

Unplac'd , unpenfion’d ? Pope. 

Unpfagued. adj. Not tormented. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp. 

Unpla'nted. adj. Not planted 3 fpontaneous. 

Figs there implanted through the fields do grow, 

Such~as fierce Cato did the Romans fhow. Waller. 

UnBLA'usible. adj. Not piaufibje 3 not fuch as has a fair ap- 

^' L There was a mention of granting five fubfidies 3 and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unpiaujiole lealons, 
immediately diffolVed, rhofi five fubfidies were exacled, as if 
an act had paffed to that purpofe. Clarendon. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’d words of glofing courtely. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible , 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 

And hug him into fnares. Milton. 

Unpla'usi v e. adj. Not approving. 

’Tis like he’ll queftion me, 

Why fuch unplaufivc eyes are bent on him. Snakcfpeart. 

Unplea's ant. adj. Not delighting 3 troublefome 3 uneafy. 
Their fkiiful ears perceive certain harfh and unpleafant dif- 
cotds in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules 
of divineharmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot bear. Hooker, 
O fweet i oitia ! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant'Jl words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Mcrch. of Venice. 

Wildom is very unplcajant to the unlearned. Eccluf. v. 20. 
Upon Adam’s diibbediencc, God chafed him out of para- 
dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into fome other, 
the moft barren and unpleafant. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Unpleasantly, adv. Not delightfully 3 uneafily. 

We cannot boaft of good-breeding, and the art of life ; 
but yet we don’t live unpleafantly in primitive fimplicity and 
good humour. Pope. 

Unpleasantness, n.f. Want of qualities to give delight. 
As for unpleajantnefs of found, if it doth happen the good 
of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unpleajantnefs , but lor the fu{locations which it 
caufes. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Ail men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; the 
fober for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafaninefs 
of it. Government of the Tongue. 

Un plea's ed* adj. Notpleafed; not delighted. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas'd eye feel your courtely. Shakefpeare. 

Condemn’d to live with fubjedls ever mute, 

A falvage prince, unpleas'd , though abfolute. Dryclen. 

Unplea'sing. adj. Offenfive 3 dtfgufting 3 giving no delight. 

Set to drefs this garden : 

How dares thy tongue found this unpleafing news ? Shakefp. 
Hence the many miftakes, which have made learning fo 
unpleafing and fo unfuccefsful. Milton. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal very un~ 
pleafing. , Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Howe’er unpleafing be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 

UnplFant. adj. Not ealily bent 3 not con" 
will. 


conforming to the 


The chizel hath more glory than the pencil 3 that beino- fo 
hard an inftrument, and working upon fo unpliant fluff, can 
yet leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. Wotton. 

Unplo'wed. adj. Not plowed. 

Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 
Io Unplu'me. adj. To ftrip of plumes 3 to degrade. 

In the moft ordinary phaenomena in nature, we fhall find 
enough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Glanv. 
Unpoe / TICAL. ? . 0 

Cnpoe tick. * f ad F ^ sT ° t as becomes a poet. 

Nor for an epithet that fails, 

Bite oft your unpoetick nails. 
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Unjuft ! why you fliou’d in fuch veins, . • . 

Reward your fingers for your brains ? Bp. Coruei, 

Unpc/lishfd. adj. 

1. Not fmoothed 3 not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at v erona, fome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and fome unpoliJhed y 
doth conclude, that the antients did leave the outward face 
of their marbles, or free-ftone, without any fculpture, till 
they were laid in the body of the building. 

He affirms it to have been the antient cuftom of all the 
Greeks, to fet up unpolifhed ftones inftead of images, to the 
honour of the gods. Stildngjlsci , 

2. Not civilized 3 not refined. 

Finding new words, 

Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 

Unpolifod men their wild retreats forfake. Waller. 

Thofe firft unpolifo'd matrons, big and bold, 

Gave fuck to infants of giganti'ck mould. _ Dryden. 
Unpoli'te. adj. [ hni-oli , hr. impolitus , Lat.J Not elegant; 
not refined 3 not civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fhould be caft into a plain me¬ 
thod, and the reafons ranged under the words, firft, fecondly,- 
and thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found un- 
polite , or unfafhionable. Watts's bnprov. of the Mind. 

Unpollu'ted. adj. [impollutuSyLzt.] Not corrupted 3 not de¬ 
filed. 

Lay her i’ th’earth 3 
And from her fair and unpolluted flefh 
May violets fpring ! Shakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

’Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the foul’s eflehce, 

’Till all be made immortal. Miltoru 

Though unpolluted yet with adlual ill. 

She’half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryden . 

Unpopular, adj. Not fitted to pleafe the people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of lincere devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 37. 

Unpc/rtable. adj. [un and portable.'] Not to be carried. 

Flad their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable 3 and being fhort, the fhips muft have 
funk at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter¬ 
tide. Raleigh . 

Uni osse^sed. adj. Not had 3 not obtained. 

He claims the crown.- 

—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead ? the empire unpoffefs'd? SIakejpeare. 
Such vaftroom in nature unpoffefs’d 
By living foul, defert, and defolate. 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light. Milton c 

The cruel fomething unpoffefs’d y 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Prion 

Unpcsse'ssing. adj. Having no pofteffion. 

Thou unpoffefjing baftard, doft thou think, 

That I would ftand againft thee ? Shakefpeare. 

Unpra'cticable. adj. Not feafible. 

I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
were not in that place and time unpradlicablc. Boyle. 

Unpra'ctised. adj. Not fkiiful by life and experience; 
raw 3 being in the ftate of a novice/ 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleffon’d girl, unfchool’d, unprattis’d. Shakefpeare. 
Unpraciis’d , unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. Milton. 

I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of Jove, unpratdis’d to perfuade. 

And want the foothing arts. Dryden , 

His tender eye, by too direiR a ray. 

Wounded, and flying from unprattis'd day. Prior. 

Unprai'sed. adj. Not celebrated 3 not praifed. 

The land. 

In antique times was falvage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais’d. Fairy Queen. 
If all the world 

Sould in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthank’d, wou’d be unprais’d. Miit 0 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais’d , the man at leaft, 

AndUofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Nor pafs unprais'd the veft and veil divine. 

Which wand’ring foliage, and rich flow’rs entwine. Dryden. 
Unpreca Rious. adj. Not dependent on another. 

The ftars, which grace the high expanlion biAht, 

By their own beams, and unprecarious light. 

At a vail diftance from each other lie. Blachnore 

Unprecedented, adj. Not juftifiable by any example. 

I he Iccret or all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they muft not impute to freedom. Swift, 

To 
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j o Ux predict, v.a. To retradl prediction. 

Means I muft ufe, thou fay’d prediction elfe 
' Will unrredidl, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 

Lnfreferred. adj. Not advanced. 

To make a ichob.r, keep him under, while he is youno-, or 
unpreferred. Co!Iier on p r ^ 

Unpregnant, adj. Not prolifick. 

i his need unfhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 
And dull to all proceedings. ShakeQeare. 

Unpreju'dicate. adj. Not prepoffeffed by any fettled notions. 
A pure mind in a chafte body, is the mother of wifdom, 
lmcere principles, and unprejudiciate underftanding. Tailor. 
L nprejudiced, adj. Free from prejudice3 free from pre- 

pofleffion 3 not pre-occupied by opinion 3 void of precon¬ 
ceived notions. 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unpi ejudiced and reafonable man may certainly underftand 

the c m - . Tillotfon. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of our Sa¬ 
viour s hiftory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
dodtrines and manners of his difciples, were fo (truck, that 
they profeffed themfelves of that feel. Addifon . 

Unprela / tical. Unfuitabie to a prelate. 

The archbifhop of York, by fueh unprelatical , ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms advifed him to pafs that adt. Claren. 
Unpremeditated, adj. Not prepared in the mind before¬ 
hand. 

Afk me what queftion thou canft poflible. 

And I will anfwer unpremeditated. Sbakefp. lien. VI. 

He dictates to me llumb’ring 3 or Lnfpires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verfe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The flow of fpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or 
converfe readily in languages that they are but little acquaint¬ 
ed with. Addij'on. 

Unprepared, adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous meafures. 

Unpradtis’d, unprepar'd, and dill to feek. Milton. 
T o come unprepar'd before him, is an argument that we 
do not citeem God. Dupprfs Rules for Devotion. 

fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears 3 
For this the wife are ever on their guard. 

For, unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar'd. Dry den. 

2 . Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit 3 
No 5 heavens forefend. Sbakefp. Othello. 

My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 

Was (hatch'd away by the fwift hand of death. Ref common. 
UnprepaRedness. n. f State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency and uhfreparednejs to aflert my 
rights and honour, make me the moll guilty in their efleem 3 
who would not fo eafily have declared a war againfl me, if 
T had firfl affaulted them. K. Charles, 

Unprepossessed. Not prepoffefled 3 not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The unprepojfejfcd on the one hand, and the well-difpofed 
on the other, are affedted with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

It finds the mind naked and unprepojfejfed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily and infenfibly gains upon the aflent. South. 
Unpre'ssed. adj. 

1. Not preffed. 

Have I my pillow left unjrefs'd in Rome ? Shakefpeare. 
In thefe foft fhades, unprefs'd by human feet, 

Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy feat. Ticket!. 

2. Notinforced. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned, or 
unprejfed, with the lharpefi and moll pathetical expref- 
fions. . Clarendon. 

UnpreteRding. adj. Not claiming any diftindlions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule ought to 
be a pleafure 3 but to undeceive and vindicate the honell and 
unpretending part of mankind from impofition. Pope . 

Unpreva'iling. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw to earth this unprevailing woe. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
UnpreveRted. adj. 

1. Not previoufly hindered. 

A pack of fbrrows, which wou’d prefs you down. 

If unprevented, to your timelefs grave. Shakefpeare. 

1. Not preceded by any thing. 

Thy grace 

Comes nnprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. Milton. 

Unpri'ncely. adj. Unfuitabie to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by fo unprincely an inconftancy. K. Charles. 

UnprinThD. adj. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finifhed thefe that are yet un¬ 
printed. Pope. 

Unprincipled, adj. Not fettled in tenets cr opinions. 

I do not think my lifter fo to feek, 

Or fo unp'rinciprcl in virtue’s buok. 

As that the fmgle want of light and noife 
Could (tir the conflantmood of her calm thoughts. Milton4 
Others betake them to hate affairs, with fouls fo unprinci - 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Pry den. 


pled in virtue, and true generous brc-dinHPL • 

court fnifts, alld tyra.mous aphorifmJ apnea. -T’ 

mgheft points of wifdom. if, r ° them the 

Unpri sable, adj . Not valued 3 not of eftimaH^ ^ ( ' ucatl! ^> 
A baubling veil'd was he captain of, ‘ ° n * 

For (hallow draught and bulk unpri fable 
Unproclaimed, adj. Not notified Va Dublin , * ha % 

T he Syrian king, who to 
One man, affi&in-like, had levv’d war 
War unproclaim'd 3 xl,/', p r 

UN RT IT C EL v- fi- UfcIefs ; fervin S nopurptT^’ *■ Xi - 

1 he church being eafed of unprofitable hhn„* 
offices may the better be attended/ J iabQUrs > nec ^l 
Should he reafon with unprofitable talk ? <v 

My fon Onefimus I have begotten in my bonds .* ri 3 * 

tune pafl was to thee unprofitable ,, but now' profitable Y u 111 
and me. ‘ t0 thee 

They receive aliment fufficicnt, and yet no more dk*" l 1 * 
can well digefl 3 and withal fweat out the coaffeft n ^ ^ 
fitableft juice. T r!e “ ^ «Qn- 

It is better to fall honourably, than to Cvein^'^’ 
profitable and unglorious life. un ~ 

Then they who brothers better claim difown 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, ' ’ 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

With fhame and lorrow fill’d, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

An ox that waits the coming blow. 

Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, but only her’s, could move 3 
Trembling before her bolted doors he flood 
And there pour’d out th 'unprofitable flood. ’ 
Unpri'soned. adj. Set free from confinement, 

Several defires led parts away. 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did flay 3 
Fire rofe, and each from other but unty’d, 

Themfelves unprifon'd were, and purify’d. rw„, 

Unpri'zed. adj. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy, 

Can buy this unpriz'd, , precious maid of me. Shakefpeare. 
Unprofa'ned. adj. Not violated. 

Unfpoil’d fhall be he r arms, and unprrfan'd y 

Her holy limbs with any human hand : L 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. Dry den. ) 

UnproRiTABLENESS, jn.fi Ufelefsnefs. 

We are fo perfuaded of the nnprofitablenefis of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us 3 but if you fuc- 
ceed, you increafe the number of your party. Addifon, 

UnproRitably. adv. Ufelefsly; without advantage. 

I fhou’d not now unprofitably fpend 
Myfelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. B. Johnfon. 

Our country’s caufe. 

That drew our (words, now wrefls ’em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably fhed. Addifon s Cato. 

UnproRited. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofitecl return. Shakefpeare. 

Unproli fick. adj. Barren 3 not produdtive. 

Great rains drown many infects, and render their eggs 
unprolifick, or deflroy them. Hale. 

Unpromising, adj. Giving no promife of excellence 3 hav¬ 
ing no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally lifllefs and dreaming, this unpromifirg 
difpofition is none of the eafiefl to be dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficultand unpromifing of luccefs, as if he 
(hould make the eflay', to produce fome new kinds of animals 
. out of fuch fenfelefs materials. Bentley. 

Unprono'unced. adj. Not uttered 3 not fpoken. 

Mad 'ft imperfect words, with childifli trips, 

Hall-pronounc’d, Aide through my infant lips. psilton. 
Dnpro'per. adj. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in thofe unprGper beds, 

Which they dare fwear peculiar. Sbakefp. Othe.lo. 

UntroRerly. adv. Contrarily to propriety 3 improperly. 

I kneel before thee, and improperly 
Shew duty as miflaken all the while 

Between the child and parent. Shakefpeare' 's Coriclanus. 

Unpropi'tjous. adj. Not favourable 3 inauspicious. 

’Tvvas when the dog-flar’s unprop:ficus ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither’d cv’ry bay. 

Sick was the fun. 

UnpropoRtioned. adj. Not fuited to fomethmg elfe. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproporti.n'd thought-his adt. Shakcjpecn 

UnproRped. adj. Not fupported 3 not upheld. 

He lives at random, carelefsly difius’d. 

With languifil’d head unprop' d. 

As one pall hope, abandon’d, 

And by himfelf given over. MAton s. g ohl Jfi^ 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves j the nerves no morejuftam ; 

The bulk 3 the bulk, unpropp'd, falls headlong on the plain* 

11 Dryden. 

Ukphopo'sed. adj. Not propofed. 

The means are unpropos d. ’ 

Ukpro'speROUS. adj. [ improjper , Lat.J Unfortunate ; not pro - 

^The winter had been very unprofiperous and unfuccefsful to 

h kino- Clarendon. 

Nought unprofip'rous (hall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. Pope. 

TTmpro'speRously. adj. Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet improfipcroujly, if he 
could fee all thofe realons for which God hath fo ordered it, 
he would think it the moll reafonable thing in the world. Taylor. 
Unprotected, adj. Not proteded ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, thy both did learn, that to forlake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deftitute of grace divine, 
may commit, or unprotected from above, endure. Hooker. 
UnproRed. adj. Not evinced by arguments. 

The land. 

In antique times was favage wildernefs. 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unproved, unprais’d. Spcnftr. 

There 1 found a frefh, unproved knight, 

Whofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood. 

Had never been. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

There is much of what (hould be demonftrated, left un¬ 
proved by thofe chvmical experiments. Boyle. 

To Unprovi de, v. a. To divert of refolution or qualifications. 
I’ll not expoftulate with her, left 
Her beauty unprovide my mind again. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Profperity inviting every fenle, 

With various arts to unprovide my mind 3 
What but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain 
The fhock of fuch temptations ? Southern. 

Unprovided, adj. 

i. Not lecured or qualified by previous meafures* 

Where (hall I find one that can (leal well ? O, for a fine 
thief of two and twenty, or thereabout 3 I am heinoufly un¬ 
provided. Sbakefp. Hen. 1 V. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefpeare. 

Tears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief 3 
But unprovided for a fudden blow, 

Like Niobewe marble grow. 

And petrify with grief. Drydcn. 

Not furnifhed. 

Thofe unprovided of tackling and vidlual, are forced to 
lea. ' K. Charles. 

The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfel 3 but 
being in all things unprovided, were flain like beads. Hayward . 
Th’ ambitious emprels with her fon is join’d, 

And, in his brother’s abfence, has defign'd 
Th’ unprovided town to take. Drydcn. 

True zeal is not a iolitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds 3 fuch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, moral, or lpiritual abilities. Sprat. 

Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons under this cha- 
ra&er, on whom moil employments naturally fall. Swift. 
UnprovoRed. adj. Not provoked. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd, did fruitful (lores allow. Drydcn. 

Let them forbear all open and lecret methods of encou¬ 
raging a rebellion fo deftruclive, and fo unprovoked. Addij'on. 
Unpruned, adj. Not cut 3 not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weeds 3 


UNQ. 


2 . 


Her fruit trees all unprun'd. 


ftrianefs, by publifhmg that perfon, whofe work is religioiii 
whole thoughts muft dwell iii heaven. Taylor * 

UnpuRlished. adj. 

1. Secret 3 unknown. 

All bleft fecrets 3 

All you unpublijh'd virtues 01 the earth, v t 

Spring with my tears. Sbakefp. K: Lear a 

2 . Not giveii to the publick. ■ D . . 

Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpubhfi) d. Pope . 
Unpu'rged. adj. Not purged 3 unpurified. 

In her vifage round thole fpots, unpurg d 
Vapours not yet into her lubftance turn d* Milton*, 

Unpu'rified. adj. 

1. Not freed from recrement. 

2. Not cleanfed from fin. . 

Our iinful nation having been long in the furnace, is now 
come out, but unpurified. Decay of Piety . 

Unpursu'ed. adj. Not purfued. 

All night the dreadlefs angel unpurfu'd 
Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. Miltont 
Unpu'tRified. adj. Not corrupted by rottennefs. 

Meat and drink lad longer unputrified, or unfowered^, 
in winter than in fummer. Bacon s Nat. Hifi. 

No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline fait, 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnoti 

UnquaRified. adj. Not fit. 

’Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances* 
lie is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay of Piety i 

All the writers againfl: chriftianity, lince the revolution, 
have been of the lowed rank in regard to literature, wit, 
and fenfe 3 and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro¬ 
pagate herefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Sw. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the 
very papifts, and as much unqualified for the (mailed offices. Sw. 
To Unqua'lify. v.a. To difqualify j to dived of qualifi¬ 
cation. 

Arbitrary power fo diminifties the bafts of the female fi¬ 
gure, as to unqualify a woman for an evening walk. Addifon . 

Our private misfortunes may unqualify us for charity : but 
fefledl, whether they may not have been inflidled by God, as 
a juft puniftiment of our former unmercifulnefs. Aiterbury • 

Deafnefs unqualifies me for all company. Swift, 

UnquaRrellable. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 

There arife unto the examination fuch latisfaclory and //«- 
quarrelable reafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re¬ 
ceived. brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To UnqueeR. v.a. To dived of the dignity of queen. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth 3 although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakefpeare, 
UNQTf/nchable. adj. Unextinguifhable. 

Wereprefent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable. Bac . 
The people on their holidays. 

Impetuous, iiifolent, unquenchable. Milton's Agonijles. 

The criminal’s penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unretracled uncharitablenefs may fend us 
to unquenchable flames. . Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenchable defires to promote pur 
Well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, (hould take the chief 
place in our zeal* Sprat's Sermons . 

Unque / nci 4 ed. adj. 

1. Not extinguifhed. 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unquenched. Bacon , 

2. Not extinguifliable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diffipate the fpirits, and im¬ 
moderate exercife in hot air, with unqucnched third. Arbuth. 
UnqueRchableness. n. fi. Unextinguifhablenefs. 

I was amazed to fee the unquencbablcnefsof this fire. Hakewill. 


Unpu'nished. adj. [impuni:, Lat.] Not punixhed 3 differed to 
continue in impunity. 

Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou (halt not 
be unpunifhed. Eedits vi i i. 8. 

Divine juftice will not let oppreffion go ■Unpunifhed. L'EJlr. 

The vent’rous vidlor, march’d unpunijh'd hence. 

And feem’d to boall his fortunate offence. Drydcn. 

Unpu'rchased. adj. Unbought. 

Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads. 

And part of what they lent, return Four gods. Denham. 
LnpuRged. adj. Not purged. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he Ileal out of his wholefome bed, 

Uo tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

'Fo add unto his ficknefs ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar . 

U npu'rposed. adj. Not defigned. 

Do it 

Or thy precedent fervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
UNPU blick. adj. Private 3 not generally known, 

virgins muft be retired and unpublick: for all freedom of 
iociety is a violence done to virginity, not in its natural, but 
m lts moral capacity 3 that is, it lodes part of its feverity and 


Shakefpeare. Unquestionable, adj. 


1. Indubitable 3 not to be doubted. 

The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout 3 of un- 
qucjlionable courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. JVotton. 

One reafon that mathematical demonftrations are uncon¬ 
troverted, is becaufe intereft hath no place in thofe unquejlion- 
able verities. Glanville's Scepfi. 

There is an unquejl ion able magnificence in every part of 
Paradife Loft. ^ Addifon. 

2. Such as cannot bdar to be queftioned Without impatience 3 
this feems to be the meaning here. 

What were his marks ?- 

-A lean cheek, which you have not 3 aii wiqucjlionab’e 

fpirit, which you have not. Shakefpeare. 

Unquestionably, adv. Indubitably; without doubt. 

If the fathers were unquefiionably of the houfhold of faith, 
and all to do good to them 3 then certainly their children can¬ 
not be ftrangers in this houlhold. " Sprat. 

St. Auftin was unquefiionably a man of parts, but in- 
terpofing in a controverfy where his talent did not lie, 
(hewed his zeal againfl: the antipodes to very ill purpeffe* Bilrnct, 
Unquestioned* adj. 

1. Not doubted 3 palled without doubt* 
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Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitively 
deny yet have they not been unquefioned by feme . ? Brown 

2. Indifputable; not to be oppofed 7 * 

It did not pleafe the gods, who inftru£i: the people : 

And their unqueftiorid pleafures muft be ferv’d. B. Johnfon 

3. Not interrogated 3 not examined. J J ' 

Mutt’riug pray’rs as holy rites fhe meant, 
hrough the divided crowd unquejlion'd went. Dryden. 
UnquiRk. adj. Motionlefs. U 

His fenies droop, his fteady eyes unquick ; 

And much he ails, and yet he is not Tick. Darnels Civ. TVar 
Un<*ui ckened. adj. Not animated 3 not ripened to vitality. ’ 
r.very feetus bears a fecret hoard, 

With fleeping, unexpanded iflue ftor’d 3 
Which num’rous, but unquicken'd progeny, 

Clafp’d, a.jd enwrapped, within each other lie. Blackman. 
Unqui et. adj. [inquiet , Fr. inquietus , Lat.J 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation3 not calm 3 not ftill. 

Fiom grammatick flats and fhallows, they are on the fud- 
den tranfported to be tofTed and turmoiled with their un- 

ballalted wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet depths of contro- 
verfy. 

2. Difturbed 3 full of perturbation 5 not at peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wife, * 

And then away to Venice to your friend 3 
For never fliall you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unquiet foul. Shakefp. Mcr. of Venice. 

1 hy love hopeful to regain, 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifn. Milton. 

3. Reftlefs j unfatisfied. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, wretched thing. Pope, 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unquiet motion’ 
that beats about the breaft for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. p 

U-nquietly. adv. Without reft. 

Who’s there befidesfoul weather?_. 

-One minded like the weather, moft 

Vnqmety. shahf K L 

Unqui'etness. n.f. 
j. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noife, cam’ft ruftfing in. 

And mak’ft them wake and ftart to new unquietnefs. Denham. 

2. Want of peace. 

It is moft enemy to war, and moft hateth unquietnefs. Spenf 

3. Reftlefsnefs 5 turbulence. J * J 

What pleafure can there be in that eftate. 

Which your unquietnefs has made me hate ? Dryden . 

4. Perturbation5 uneafmefs. 

Is my lord angry ?- 

—He went hence but now. 

And certainly in ftrange unquietnefs. Shakefp. Othello. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietnefs 
6f fpirit, and diftradlion of our fenfes. Taylor. 

tJiVR a’cked. adj. Not poured from the lees. 

Rack the one veflel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veflel into the unracked veflel. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Unrated, adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ufed 
only of fires. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimnies fhalt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak'd , and hearths unfwept. 

There pinch the maids. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
UnraRsacked. adj. Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 
neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 

UnraRsomed. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty. 
XJnranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair. 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 

To Unra'Vel. v. a. 

1. To dilentangle 3 to extricate ; to clear. 

There unravel all 

This dark defign, this myftery of fate. Addifon's Cato. 
With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravel! djl intrigues of 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conftitution. 

How can any thing fucceed well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled , and the laws of providence reverfed. L'Ejlrange. 

O the traytor’s name ! 

I’ll know it j I will: art fhaU be conjur’d for it. 

And nature all unravel! d. Dryd, and Lee's Oedipus. 

So prophane and fceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel¬ 
ling all the received principles of reafon and religion. TillotJ'on. 

3 . To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The iolution, • or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfetfion 3 
nor is the unravelling of It lefs happily imagined. Shakefp. Illujl. 
Unra'zored. adj. Unfhaven. 

As fmooth as Hebe’s their unrazor d lips. Milton. 


D. 
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Unre'ached. adj. Not attained. 

Labour with unequal force to climb 

u N Ja D . 4- ’ unreach ' d hy Wte 

'■ N The? d ^ T pub !. ick, y pronounced. WB 

read. t0 be left pub ,. 

His mule had ftarv’d, had not a piece > L 

And by a player bought, f u ppj y > d h P . r " nr ‘< 

2. Untaught ; not learned in books! ^ 

Uncertain whofe the narrower fp an 

TT / C ° Wn Unrea ^ or h#read gentleman 
Unreadiness, n.f b eman * D 

'• ^nt of readinefs ; want of promptnefs 

1 his impreparation and unreadinefs wL n „ 
then t urn ft to the foo^upof 

2. \\ ant of preparation. Hooker, b.\ t 

Nothing is fo great an enemy to trpnm,;ir* 
tented fpirit, as the amazement and confaiions^f 1 ^ 3 COn ' 
and mconfideration. d ! f un ^din e f s 

Unre 'ADV. adj. ’ Taylor ' S Rule of Living $ 

1. Not prepared 3 not fit. 

The fairy knight 

eparted thence, albe his wounds wide 
ot throughly heal’d, unready were to ride jtu* n 

2. Not pr°o W n,pt r’noTqS ? wh “ «“«"»*«>? 

cution the 

Young men, in the conduft of aflions, ufeextrem., 
dies at firft, and, that which doubleth all errors will™''' 
acknowledge or retraeft them; like an rrWy horf 
will neither flop nor turn. y le ’ that 

Unreal, adj. Unfubftantial. Bmu 

Hence, terrible fhadow ! 

"” d ‘T\SSi 

Voyag’d th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. toji bx 

Unreasonable, adj. y 5 ,x * 

1. Exorbitant; claiming, or in fitting on more than is fit 
Since every language is fo full of its own proprieties, that 

vhat is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it 
woukl be unreafonable to limit a tranflator to the narrow com- 
pals of h‘s author’s words. Dryden's Pref to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defireyour 
piotedion of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreafonable requeft 3 fince, by being inferibed to you, you 
cannot recommend them without fome fufpicion of par- 

tu ity. Swift s Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Not agreeable to reafon. J 

No reafon known to us 3 but that there is no reafon there¬ 
of 1 judge moft unreafonable to imagine. Hooker , b. i. 

It is unrcajonable for men to be judges in their own cafes; 
lejf-love will make men partial to themfelves and their 

fne Q n v ds * . Locke. 

She entertained many unreafonable prejudices againft him, 
before flic was acquainted with his perional worth. Addijon. 

3 - Greater than is fit 3 immoderate. 

Thofe that place their hope in another wnrld, have, in a 
gieat mealure, conquer’d dread of death, and unreafonable love 
of life. At ter burq. 

Unre'asonableness. n.f. 

1. Exorbitance 3 exceflive demand. 

Fhe unreafonaljlenefs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major 
number. k. CImr.es. 

A young univeriity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
fonablenejs of a lady, with whom he was engaged in a point 
of controverfy. Addifon's Freeholder, N u 32. 

2. Inconfiftency with reafon. 

The unreaj'onablenefs and prefumption of thofe that thus pro¬ 
ject, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
ad vance fo far as attrition. Hammond . 

Unr Uasonably. adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 

2. More than enough. 

I'll not over the threfhold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye ! you Confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. Shakefpeare. 

To Unre'ave. v.a. [now unravel ; from un and reave, c-r 
ravel 3 perhaps the fame with Hive, to tear, or break alunder.J 
To unwind 3 to difentangle. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles’ fake, 

Devis’d a web her woers to deceive; 

In which the work that lhe all day did make, 

‘The fame at night file did unreave. Spenfer . 

Un- 
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UnrebaAed. adj. Not blunted. 

A number of fencers try it out with unrelated fwords. Hakew. 
UnRF.bUkeable. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfure. 

Keep this commandment without fpot, unrebukeable, until 
the appearing of Chrift. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

. UnRECe'ived. aclj. Not received. 

Where the figns and facraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, unreceived, or received with contempt, they 
really give what they prom ife, and are what they lignify. Hooker. 
Unreclaimed, adj. 

1. Not turned. 

A lavagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 

Of general aflault. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Not reformed. 

This is the moft favourable treatment a finher can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodnefs of God. Rogers. 
Unreconci'leable. adj. 

1. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 

He had many infirmities and fins, unreconcileable with per¬ 
fect righteoufnefs. Hammond's Pratf. Catechifm. 

2. Not to be made confiftent with. 

Let me lament) 

That our ftars, unreconcileable , fhould have divided 
Ourequalnefs to this. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Unreconciled adj. Not reconciled. 

Jf you bethink yourfelf of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav’n and grace, 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unrecorded, adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick mo¬ 
numents. 

Unrecorded left through many an age. 

Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Milton. 

The great Antilocus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyffey-. 

Unreco'unted. adj. Not told ; not related. 

This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fome ears unrecounted. Shakefp. Hen. VIIL 

Unrecri/itaele. adj. Incapable of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. 

Empty and unrecruitablc colonels of twenty men in a com- 

P an y- _ Milton on Education. 

Unreci/ring. adj. Irremediable. 

I found her ftraying in the park, 

Seeking to hide herfelf3 as doth the deer. 

That hath received fome unrecuring wound. Shakefpeafe . 

Unredu'ced. adj. Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the reft of the Irifli countries unreduced , 
into fifties. Davies's Ireland. 

Unrefo'rmaele. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 

The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unrefonnable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrift, born of the virgin 

Mary. Hammond's Fundamentals . 

Unrefo'rmed. adj. 

1. Not amended 3 not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a o-eneral 
reformation of the Irifhry, which ever before had been un- 
reformed. . Davies's Ireland. 

We retain the Julian conftitution of the year, unreformed 
without confideration of the defective minutes. Holder 

2. Not b i ought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrift died for him, as now he is, an 
unreformed chriftian, then what needs he reformation ? Hamm 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd. Milton. 

Lnrf.fra'cted. adj. Not refradted. 

The fun’s circular image is made by an unrefrafied beam 

tt ‘ ght ; , Newton's Opticks. 

b NREFRE shed. adj. Not cheared 5 not relieved. 

by fleep m ^ t0inS ^ lpontaneous latitude, being unrefrefhed 

Unregarded, adj. Not heeded; notrefpeaed; nfgleatdf 
we, ever by his might, 

^ S round the unregarded right. Fairy Dueen. 
lJo it iee, how unregarded now ^ 

I hat piece of beauty pafles ? 

There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone 3 
But mark the fate of faces. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded kino-3 
A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thino-. & 

Me you have often counfelPd to remove 
My vain puriuit of unregarded love. 

Laws * " . 1 " 


Suckling. 

Denham. 


d P"y aS-ft immorality have not been executed, and pro- 
claroatLons to mforce them, are wholly un, eganlcd. Swift 
nREgistered. adj. Not recorded. ^' 


Hotter hours, 

Unregifer 'd in vulgar fame, you have 

UNRRGE U N n E ° R 1 y TE PiCk 4 °Not h f**# AnL aKd h ‘°tatra. 
t nerA TE. adj. Not brought to a new life. 

nis is not to be underftood promifcuouflv of all 

Unr ‘^“ P^ns, as well us regenerate % ° f 


UnrepaTd. 



Unre'ined. adj. Not feftrained by the bridle. 

Left from thy flying fteed unrein'd, as onc£ 

Bcllerophon, though from a lower clime 
Demounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. 

Unrelenting, adj. Hard 3 cruel 3 feeling rio pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d 3 
But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakejpi Hen . VI. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake, 

That fo her torture may be fhortened. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate 3 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate. 

Falfe tears fhall wet his unrelenting eyes. 

And his glad heart with artful fighs (hall heave. Smith. 
Unrelie / vable. adj. Admitting no fuccour. 

As no degree of diftrefs is unrelievable by his power^ fo no 
extremity of it is inconfiftent with his compaffion. Boyle. 
Unreli'eved. adj. 

1. Not fuccoured. 

The goddefs griev’d, 

Her favour’d hoft fhou’d perifh unreliev'd. 

2; Not eafed. 

The uneafmefs of unrelieved thirft is not lefferled by conti¬ 
nuance, but grows the more unfupportable< Boyle. 

Unremarkable, adj. 

1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion) muff add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable luperffcies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby* 

2 . Not worthy of notice. 

UnremeR i able. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an un>etnediable mifehief already committed, 
than that they had done it at firft by his confent. Sidney. 
UnremeR be ring. adj. Having no memory. 

That unreme?nb'ring of its former pain. 

The foul may fufter mortal flelh again. Dryden. 

Unreme / mbered. adj. Not retained in the mind 3 not recol- 
ledled. 

I cannot pafs unremembered, their manner of d fguifing the 
fhafts of chimnies in various fafhions, whereof the noblett is 
the pyramidal. IVotton's Architctture. 

tJNREME'MBRANCEi iu f Forgetfulnefs 3 want of remem¬ 
brance. 

Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitive, becaufe the negation is unknown ; as amnefty, 
an unre?nembrancs, or general pardon. Watts's Logick . 

UnremoReaele. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more unremoveable 
determination gave herfelf to love, after lhe had once fet beford 
her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney, b. ii. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke. 

How unremoveable and fixt he is 

In his own courfe. Shakefpeare. 

Unremg'ved. adj. 

1. Not taken away* 

It is impoftible, where this opinion is- imbibed and un>e~ 
moved, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 

We could have had no certain prolped of his happinefs*, 
while the laft obftacle was un>e?noved. Dryden's Pirgih 

2. Not capable of being removed. 

Like Teneriff or Atlas u>>remov'd. Milton. 

Unremo veabl v. adv. In a manner that admits 
moval. 

Hisdi(contents are unremoveablycoM^lcdi to his nature. Sha. 
adj* Not recompenled 3 not compenfated. 

Hadft thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thy will 3 
Yet what could’ft thou, tormentor, hope to eain ? 

Thy lofs continues, unrepaid by pain. ^ Dryden . 

Unrepe / aled. adj. Not revoked 3 not abrogated. 

When you are pinched with any unrepialed a& of parlia¬ 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 
Natures law, and unrepeal'd command. 

That gives to lighter things the greateft height. Blachnore. 
Unrepe nt ed. adj. Not regarded with penitential forrow. 
They are no fit fupplicants to feek his mercy in the behalf 
of others, whofe own unrepented fins provoked his juft indicr- 

natl ° n * TfT - Hooker, * b. v. 

It I, vent’ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind : which in his jealoufy 
Shall never, unrepented, find forgivenels. Milton's A snides 
As in imrepented fin (he dy’d, ° 

Doom’d to the fame bad place, is punifh’d for her pride. Dryd. 

A “ a u r at confufion wiU he hear all his unrepcr.ted fins 
produced before men and angels ? Rogjft Scrmm. 

I™- i ad i\ N°t repenting; not penitent; not 
Unrepentant* 5 iorrowful for fin. 

Should 
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bhould I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient patrimony. 

Unhumbl’d, unrepentant, unreform’d, 

Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Regain'd* 

My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breath, 

Was iilatch cl away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 

All his arts reveal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

T o his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 

Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

E er felt luch rage as thou. Pope’s Rape of the Lock . 

Unrepi'ning. adj. Not peevifhly complaining. 

Barefoot as fhe trod the flinty pavement, 

Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood 3 
Yetfilent on fhe paft’d, and tinrepining. Roive . 

Unreple'nished. adj. Not filled. 

Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
unreplcnifhed fpace. Boyle. 

Lnreprie'vable. adj. Not to be refpited from penal death. 

Within me is a hell3 and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Shakefp. K. John. 

Unreprc/ached. adj. Not upbraided 3 not cenfured. 

Sir John Hotham, unreproached , uncurfed by any impre¬ 
cation of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 

Unrepro'veable. adj. Not liable to blame. 

^ ou hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 
able, and unreproveable in his fight. Col. i. 22. 

Un t repro'ved. adj. 

1. Not cenfured. 

Chriftians have their churches, and unreproved exercife of 
religion. Sandys’s Journey. 

2. Not liable to cenfure. 

'Fhe antique world, in his firft flow’ring youth. 

With gladfome thanks, and unreproved truth, 

The gifts of fov’reign bounty did embrace. Fairy Queen. 

If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleafures free. Milton. 

Unrepu'cnant. adj. Not oppofite. 

When feripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moft agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker, h. iii. 

Unrefutable, adj. Not creditable. 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are con¬ 
vinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we 
arc not to be afhamed of our virtue. Rogers. 

Unreque'sted. adj. Not afked. 

With what fccurity can our embafladors go', unrequefted of 
the Turkifh emperor, without his fafe conduit ? Knolles. 

Unrequitable, adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolifh, and 
becaufe an unrequitable evil may enfue, an indifferent conve¬ 
nience muff be omitted. Brown's Vidg. Errours. 

So unrequitab c is God’s love, and fo infolvent ar£ we, 
that that love vaffly improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

Unrese / nted. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

'Fhe failings of thefe holy perfons, parted not unrefented by 
God 3 and the fame feripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

Unrese rved, adj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly father will accept, muff confift in 
an entire, unreferved obedience to his commands ; iincewhofo- 
ever off ends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open 3 frank; concealing nothing. 

Unrese’rvedness. n. f. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs. 
The tendernefs and unrefervednefs of his love, made him 
think thofe his friends or enemies, that werefo to God. Boyle. 

Unreservedly, aclv. 

1. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abfolutely and unrefervedly the opinion 
of Ariftotle. Boyle. 

2 . Without concealment; openly. 

I know your friendfhip to me is extenfive; and it is what I 
owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind unrefervedly to 
you. Pope. 

UnreseRvedness. n.f Opcnnefs; franknefs. 

I write with more unrefervednejs than ever man wrote. Pope. 

Unresi'sted. adj. 

1. Not oppofed. 

The astherial fpaces are perfectly fluid ; they neither aflift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
reftjled, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Refifflefs ; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 

Thofe gods ! whofe unreftjlcd might 
Have lent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryden. 

What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feci 
The conqu’ring force of unreffted Reel ? Pope. 


aticcs 


Sha. 


Shakep, 
Dryden. 
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UnRES wU C ' ? J , u No£ . 6 PP° fi »fs not malnne tend 
ThP "°! L- at fc it>s P° ,refs ’ d with halll 

-That wounds th' unrefiftmg poftern with thefe lL. 

The fheep was facrific’d on no pretence k 
But meek and unrefiflm? innocence • 

A patient, ufeful creature. 

Since the planets move horizontally through th, r G*"- 
unrefiftmg (paces of the heav’ns, where no hr, V and 

inconfiderable ones, occur, the^ ma/prefUt 'he ? « 

locity which the firlt impulfe imprcfsU -T Ve ' 

Unreso'lvable. adj. Not to be folved ; infolub e ' 
for a man to run headlong, while hi? min a 
the face ; ftill to prefs on to the embraces of t™. llm irt 
blem unrefolvable upon any other ground, but tint fi - P r°“ 
tuates before it deftroys. * c t. V mfa ' 

Unreso / IV ed. adj. South’s Sermons. 

1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy : to our fhores 
I hrong many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends 
Unarm’d, and untefolv’d to beat them back." * 

Turnus, unrefolv’d of flight, 

Moves tardy back, and juft reced?s from fi <4 

2, Not folved ; not cleared. 0 

I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will per U v 
clear ever)' hard place, and leave no doubt unrefohitd Lo-l, 
UnresoRving. adj. Not refolving. J * L k ' 

She her arms about her urirejolving hufband threw Brut 
Unrespective. adj. Inattentive; taking little notice ’ ' 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrefpeRive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shakfpmr, 
Unrest, n.f Dilquiet; want of tranquillity; Unquietnefs. 
Wife beheft, thofe creeping flames byreafon to fubdue, * 
Before their rage grew to fo great unrejl. Fairy 9 mn 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unrejl, ^ 

That have their alms out of the emprefs* cheft. Shakefpeare, 
Difmay’d confufion all poffefs’d ; 

Th’ afflicted troop, hearing their plot defery’d : 

Then runs amaz’d diftrefs, with fad unreft , 

To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to hide. Daniel. 

Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows heft; 

For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unreft , 

But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. IVotton. 
Up they role, 

As from unreft ; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Unresto'red. adj. 

1. Not reftored. 

2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unrejtored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. Collier on Dueling. 

Unrestrained, adj. 

1. Not confined ; not hindered. 

My tender age, in luxury was train’d. 

With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d. 

My hours my own, my pleafures unrejtrain’d. Dryden 

2. Licentious ; looie. 

The taverns he daily doth frequent, 

With unrejtrained, loofe companions. 

3. Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorifm an unreftrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufancc, or 
abolition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

UnretraGted. adj. Not revoked ; notrecalled. 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him 
amongft the faints, when our unretraRed uncharitablcnefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify difunion. Ma¬ 
levolence fhewn in a Angle, outward a<ft, unretraRed, or in 
habitual ill-nature. Collier on Frieu J, ’" h 

Unreve'aled. adj. Not told ; not difeovered. 

Had ye once l’een thefe her celeffial treafures, 

And unrevealed pleafures. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fing. 

Deal', fatal name ! reft ever unreveal'd ; 

Nor pafs thefe lips, in holyfiience feal’d. 

Unreve'nged. adj. Not revenged. 

So might we'die, not envying them that live 
So would we die, not uwevenged all. 

Unhonour’d though I am, 

Not unreveng’d that impious a<ft fhall be. 

Great Pompey’s fhade complains that wc are flow, - . 

And Scipio’s ghoft walks unreveng'd amongft us. A • 
UnreRerend. adj. Irreverent; diirefpeCiful. if, ■, 

See not your bride in thefe unreverent robes. Sba ejpt-Oi 
Fie 1 unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 

Whofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d. 

With twenty thoufand foul-confirming oaths. Ssa ejp 



Shakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 

Pope. 


ax. 


Dryden. 
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UnRE'VERBNTLY. adv. Difrefpeclfully; 

I did unrevercntly blame the gods, - . 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfeif. B. John]. 
Un reversed, adj. Not revoked; not repealed. 

She hath offer’d to the doom, 

Which unreverfed ftands in effectual force, 

A lea of melting tears. ^ Shakefpeare. 

UnrevoRed. adj. Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which unrevok’d fhall ftand. Milton. 
Unrewarded, adj. Not rewarded ; not recompenfed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs un¬ 


rewarded. . .. , f . 

Since for common good 1 yield the fair, 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain. 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 


L’Ejlrange. 


Pop 


>e. 


To UnRi'ddle. v. a. To folve an enigma ; to explain a pro¬ 
blem. 

Some kind power unriddle where it lies, 

Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes ! Suckling. 

The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. Glanv. 
A reverfe often clears up the pafliige of an old poet, as the 
poet often ferves to unriddle the reverfe. Addifon. 

Unridi'culous. adj. Not ridiculous. 

If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 
fterenefs unto a fmile, he hardly could with perpetuity refift 
proper motives thereof. Broiun's Vulgar Errours . 

ToUnri'g. v.a. To ftrip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the fovereign of the lea no more ; 

Their fhips unrigfd, and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 
UnRi'ght. Wrong. In Spenj'er , this word fhould perhaps 
be untight. 

What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe, and as it 
were unright , in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and ftrongly truffled up together. GlofJ'ary to Spenfer’s Kal. 
Shew that thy judgment is not unright. JVifdoen xii. 

UnrFghteous. adj. Unjuft; wicked; finful; bad. 

Octavius here lept into his room, 

And it ufurped by unrighteous doom ; 

But he his title juftify’d by might. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Within a month ! 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears. 

Had left the flufhing in her galled eyes. 

She married.—Oh moft wicked fpeed ! Shakefpeare. 

Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. Ifa. lv* 
Unrighteously, adv. Unjuffly; wickedly; finfully. 

For them 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 

By which unrighteoufly it was decreed, 

1 hat none to truft, or profit fhould fucceed. 

Who wouldnot fwallowfirft a poif’nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
A man may fall undefervedly under publick difgrace, or is 
unrighteoufly opprefled. Collier on Pride. 

Unrighteousness, n.f. Wickednefs; injuftice. 

Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition 
converted, than themfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranf- 
greffion of the law ; but every tranfgreflion of the law is not 
fin. The apoftle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrighteouf 
nefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreflion of the law is un¬ 
righteoujnefs, faith Auftin upon this place. Hall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidiouihefs, unrighteoufnefs, and ingratitude. Tillotfon. 

Unr/ghtful. adj. Not rightful ; net juft. 

Thou, which know’ft the way 
To plant unnghtful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. Shakefp. 
1 0 Unri'ng. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 

Be forc’d to impeach a broken hed^e, 

And pigs unring'd at vif. franc, pledge. Hudibras. 

10 UNR1 p. V. a. [This word is improper; there beino- no 
difference between rip and imrip ; and the negative particle 

is therefore of no force; yet it is well authorifed.l To cut 
open. J 

Like a traitor 

Hidft break that vow, and, with thy treach’rous blade, 

Lnnp dft the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Shake^eare. 

tie could not now, with his honour, fo unrip, and put a 

upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver 

hlm U P« D ’ , rr "Vrr 

w . . . Bacon s Hen. VII. 

,r„!r are . angry Wlth fearcher3 > when they break open 
units, and unrip packs, and open fealed letters. Tailor 

nfTuf TTu’ th3t friend(hi P not to b dm- 

r ijped, but unftitched. r ir 

UnriRe. Collier^ 

F immature ; not fully conco£ed. 

Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

W hich now, like fruits unripe , flicks on the tree, 
ut fall unfhaken when they mellow be. Shakefpeare. 
In this northern traa our hoarfer throats Ji 

»er unripe and ill-conftramcd notes. Waller 
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He fix’d his un/ipe vengeance to defer. 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen. 

2. Too early. # 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and jult Don- 
laus, whofe unripe death doth yet, fo many years fince, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney, o. n. 

Unri'pfned. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with thefe, you’d foon forget 
The pale, unripen d beauties of the north. Addifon’s Cato. 
UnriReness. n.f. Immaturity; want of ripenefs. 

The ripenefs, or unripenefs, of the occafion, muff ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin¬ 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes ; 
and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands; Bacons, 
Unri'valled. adj. 

1. Having no competitor. 

Honour forbid ! at whofe unrivaf d fhrine* 

Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our fex refign. 

2. Having no peer or equal. 

To UnroG. v.a. To open what is rolled or convolved. 

O hon or ! 

The queen of nations, from h-.r antient (eat , 

Is funk for ever in the d.-rk abyfi : 

Time has unrolDd her glories to the luff, 

And now clos’d up the volume. Dryden s Ail jo ^ . 
Unroma'ntick. adj. Contrary to romance. 

It is a bafe, hn omantick fpirit not to wait on you. Swift-. 
To UnrooG v.a. To ftrip off the roof or covering of 
houfes. 

The rabble fhould have firft unroof'd the city. 

Ere fo prevail’d with me. • Shakefp. Coriolamisi 

Unroo'sted. adj. Driven from the rooft. 

Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir’d, un r ooJled, 

By thy old dame Partlet here. Shakej'p. Winter Faki 

Unrough. adj. Smooth. 

Siward’s fon. 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteft their iirft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth , 

To UnrooC. v.a. To tear from the roots 3 to extirpate 3 to 
eradicate. 

Since you’ve made the days and nights as one* 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital* 

That nothing can unroot you. Shakefpeares, 

Unroot the foreft oaks and bear away * 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguHfh’d prey. Dryderi 4- 
UnroGnded. adj. Not fhaped, not cut to a round* 

Thofe unfil’d piftolets. 

That more than cannon-fhot avails or lets 3 
Which, negligently left unrounded, look 
Like many-angied figures in the book 
Of fome dread conjurer. Define* 

Unro'yal. adj. Unprincely 3 not royal. 

By the advice of his envious coumellors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroufly. &idneJ 

To Unru'ffle. v. n. Toceafe from commotion, or agitation. 
Where’er he guides his finny courfers, 

The waves unruffle, and the lea fubfides. Drydeni 

Unruffled, adj. Calm 3 tranquil; not tumultuous. 

Vent all thy paffion, and I’ll ftand its fhock, 

Calm and unruffled a» a fummer’s lea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addifon. 
Unru'led. adj. Not directed by any fuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a ihip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, un-uled and undirected of any; for they td 

whom fhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or fprfook 

their charge. c. * r . 

tt / ^ r r-r- ^penfes . 

lnruliness. n.f. [from unruly.] Turbulence; tumultuouf- 
nefs ; licentioulnefs. 

By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be com¬ 
manded, and by the un> ulinefs of others, who without leave were 
gone a-ihore, fo fair an occafion of victory vvas neglected Knol. 

No care was had to curb the ziiiru'.inefs of an aver, or the 
exorbitance of defire. Amongft all their facrifiecs, they 
never facrificed fo much as one luff. South’s Sermons • 

Unru'ly. adj. Turbulent; ungovernable 3 licentious- tu¬ 
multuous. ’ 

I11 facred bands of wedlock ty’d 
To T. herion, a looie un- uly fwain ; 

Who had more joy to range the foreft wide. 

And chace the favage heart with bufy pain. ’FaE v 
Down I come, like glift’ring PhaetOTi, 

■ ^sr^ss^t»£is-, 

tSZ* ” h “ " s '’ “ pr 

t*i ^ . , obaktjp. A. Lear 

The tongue 'S an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. T a . 

I hou doll a better life, and nobler vigour aive ; 

Dolt each unrulp appetite controuli ' ° E_ ( fe mncm 
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UNS 


Love infults, difgui fed in the cloud. 

And welcome force of that an uly croud. Waller. 

. ^ a dions kept their place, and tranlgrefled not the bounda¬ 
ries of their proper natures; nor were the diforders begun, 
which are occafioned by the licence of uni uly appetites. Glanv. 
\ ou mud not go where you may dangers meet. 

Th’ unduly fword will no diftin&io.n make, 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryclen. 
Unsafe, adj. Not fecure ; hazardous; dangerous. 

li they would not be drawn to fcem his adverfaries, yet 
others Ihould be taught how unsafe it was to continue his 
friends. Hooker, b. v. 

With (peed retir’d 

Where erft was thickeft light, th’ angelick throng, 

And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Uncertain ways unfafejl are, 

And doubt a greater milchief than defpair. fjenham. 

Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. 

Unsa'fely. adv. Notlecurely; dangeroufiy. 

Take it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage, 

Vnfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age ; 

So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, unealily or 
unfajelyi but in ufing, as his legs, fo his thoughts amil's, 
which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 

Unsa'id. adj. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 

Chanticleer lhall wifh his words unfaicl. Dryden. 

I hat I may leave nothing material unfaid, among the fe¬ 
deral ways ol imitation, I lhall place tranllation and para- 
phrafe. _ Felton's Clajficks. 

Unsa'ltep. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with fait. 

The muriatick lcurvy, induced by two great quantity of 
fea-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
^ frelh unfalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot. 
Unsalu'ted. adj. \_injalutatus, Lat.J Not faluted. 

Gods ! I prate ; 

And the moft noble mother of the world 
Leave unfaluted . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unsanctified, adj Unholy ; not confecrated. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order. 

She Ihould in ground unfanttify'd have lodg’d 
’ 1 ill the laft trump. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unsa'tiaele. adj. [ jnfatiabtlls , Lat.J Not to be fatisfied ; 
greedy without bounds. 

Unjatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but efpecially men. Hooker, b. i. 

Cralfus the Roman, for his unjatiable greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 

UnsatisfaYtoriness. n. f. Failure of giving fatisfac^ 
tion. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is their un- 
fatisfaciorinejs, though they Ihould fucceed. Boyle. 

Unsatisfa'ctory. adj. Not giving fatisfaclion ; not clearing 
the difficulty. 

That fpeech of Adam, 'T he woman thou g^iveft me to be 
with me, fhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an un- 
Jatisfadlory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
error. Brown s Vulg. Err ours. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the definition of 
the council of Nice ; and it is an unfatisfaflory anfwer to 
fay, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 
fielves. ■* Stillingfleet. 

Unsa'tisfiedness. n. f. [from unfatisfed.'] The ftate of be¬ 
ing not fatisfied ; want of fulnefs. 

Between my own unfatisfednefs in confcience, and a ne- 
ccftity of fatisfying the importunities of fomc, I was per- 
lwaded to chufe rather what was fafe, than what feeined 
juft. K. Charles. 

That unfatisfednefs with tranfitory fruitions, that men de- 

f dere as the unhappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privi- 
ege of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleafed 
with fuch fond toys as children doat upon. Boyle. 

Unsa'tisFIEd. adj. 

1. Not contented ; not pleafed. 

Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by fome put in fome doubt of that perfon, whom fhe 
meant to advance, faid, fhe was like one with a lanthorn 
leeking a man, and Teemed unfatisfed. in the choice of a man 
for that place. Bacon. 

Flaftiy wits, who cannot fathom a large difeourfe, muft be 
very much unfatisfed of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 
perfons unfatisfed. , Boyle. 

1. Not filled ; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were unfatisfed in getting, 

Yet in bellowing he was moil princely. Shakefpeare. 


UNS 

Whether lhall I, by pIagui 
...1 .vhom I hate, be more unjuffly crue j 
I o her I love ? or, being kind to her 
be cruel to myfelf, and leave unjuthfiei 
My anger and revenge ? J n . 

Eternity, human nature can’t look into fufl 
gious awe : our thoughts are loll in the emlfeli view T’ - 

place s i r? and 

Y 1ISF y NG - a f U?A 9 « to gratify to the S ‘ ^ 
Noi is fame only unjatisfywg i n itielf; but th- def c • 
lays^us open to many accidental troubles. * 

Unsa vouriness. adj. [from unfavour1 . $*• 

1. Bad tafte. J J J 

2. Bad fmell. 

If wp concede a national unfavourinefs in 1 

fliall we find the Jews M fubjedt hereto than iy P '° P ^ >' ct 
Unsavoury, adj. v* Broun. 

1. Taftlefs. 

Can that which 1? unfavoury be eaten without fait ) • 

there any tafte in the white of an e™ ? *4 ? r ls 

2. Having a bad tafte. 00 ‘ 


Unsa't 


Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


Unjavoury food, perhaps, 

T o fpiritual natures. r * 

3. Having an ill fmell; fetid. Par ‘$$- 

Some may emit an unfavoury odour, which nnv im 
from the quality of what they have taken. p Ppen 

4. Unpleafing; difgufting. Biown. 

Things of fo mean regard, although neceffarv to be nr- 
eied, are notwithftanding very unfavoury , when they come 
to be deputed of; becaufe deputation pre-fuppodth f ome 
difficulty in the matter. it , 

Unjavoury new* ; but how made he cfcape ? sldM 

b«n faid!' * 1 ° rema5 t0 recal,t; t0 de, V What i 

Call you me fair ? that fair again un r ay ; 

Demetrius loves you, fair. 

Say and unfay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 

How foon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfay 
Wha { feign’d fubmiffion iwore. Milton's Par. Lof. 

I o fay, and ftrait unfay , pretending firft 
To fly pain, profeffing next the fpy. 

Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d. Milton. 

1 here is nothing faid there, which you may have occalion 
to unfay hereafter. ' Alter bun. 

Unsca'ly. adj. Having no fca!es.‘ 

The jointed lobfter, and infcaly foale. Gay. 

Unsca'rred. adj. Not marked with wounds. 

And muft fhe die for this l O let her live; 

So fhe may live unfearr'd from bleeding daughter, 

I will confefs fhe was not Edward’s daughter. Shakefpeare < 
Unschola'stick. adj. Not bred to literature. 

Notwithftanding thefe learned difputants, it was to the m- 
fcholajlick ftatefman, that the world owed their peace and 
liberties. l oc ke. 

UnscfiooTed. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 

When the apoftles were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 
thenifli religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, nnjchboled and 
unlettered men. Hooker , b. iv. 

UnscoTched. adj. Not touched by fire. 

His hand. 

Not fenfiblc of fire, remain’d unfcorch'd. Shakefpeare. 

UnSCo'ured. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Th’enrolled penalties, 

Which have, like unfeour'd armour, hung by th’ wall, 

And none of them been worn. Shakefpeare. 

UnscraTched. adj. Not torn. 

I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 

I o fave unfcratch'd your city’s threaten’d cheeks. Shakefp. 
Unscree'ned. adj. Not covered ; not protected. 

I hofe balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their be¬ 
ing expofed, unfcrecned , to the fun’s refulgent beams. Boyle. 
Unscr fPTURAL. adj. Not defenfible by fcripturc. 

The dodfrine delivered in my fermon was neither new nor 
uifcriptural , nor in itfelf falfe. Atterbury . 

To Unse / al. v. a. To open anything fealed. 

This new glare of light 

Caft fudden on his face, unfeal'd his fight. Dryden . 

Unsealed, adj. 

1. Wanting a feal. 

Your oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but unfeal'd. Shakefcare. 

2. Having the leal broken. 

'Fo Unse'am. v. a. To rip ; to cut open. 

He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam'd him from the nape to th’ chops. 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements, blwkefpedre- 

* U X" 



Milton's Agonjles. 


UNS 

UssEA'RCHABle. adj. Infcrutable ; not to be explored. 

* All is beft, though we often doubt 
What th’ unfcarcbable difpofer 
Of hiffheft vvifdom brings about, 

And ever belt found 111 the clofe. 

Thou haft vouchfaf d 

This friendly condefceniion, to relate > t> . r»t? 

Things elfe by me unfearchable . Milton j Pm . L ft b 

fob dllcourfeth of the fecrets of nature, and unjear double 
Jeaions of the works of God rulotjon. 

P Thefe counfeJs of God are to us unfearchable ; neither has 
he left us in lcripture any marks, by which we may mfalhb y 
conclude ourfelves in that happy number he has cho'ien. Rogers. 

I t is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our iinderltand- 
: nfrs if we fpend too much of our time among infinites and 
T / s r Watts s L ogick. 

un earebab es. . 0 

UnsVarch ableness. n. f Impoffibility to be explored 

The unfearchablenefs of God’s ways ftiould be a bridle to 
reftrain prefumption, and not a fandfuary for fpints of 
crror Brand)all's Anjw. to Hobbes. 

Unseasonable, adj. , 

1. Not fuitable to time or occafion ; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unlefs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moft bufily to pleafe God, forceth upon him thofe unfeaj'onable 
offices which pleafe him not. Hooker , b. v. 

Their counfel muft leem very unfeafonable , who advife 
men to fufpea that wherewith the world hath had, by theii 
«rwn account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hoover. 

It is then a very unjeajonable time to plead law, when 
fwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenfer's Ireland. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable fafhion, as is done in hofti- 
Iity. " , Hayward. 

This digreffion I conceived not unfeafonable for this place, 
nor upon this occafion. Clarendon. 

Haplv mention may arile 

Of fomething not unfeaj'oriable to afk. Milton. 

Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at un- 
feaj'onable hours. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an unjeajonable ftormy day. 

Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhores, 

As if the world were all diftolv’d in tears. Shakefpeare. 

3. Late ; as, unfeafonable time of night. 

Unse'asonableness. n. f Difagreement with time or place. 
The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablenejs of 
moral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a 
brutal faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Unseasonably, adv. Not feafonably ; not agreeably ta time 
or occafion. 

Some things it afketh unfeafonably , when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeft, 
when no danger is nigh. Hooker , b. v. 

Leave to fathom fuch high points as thefe, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe ; 

Unjeojonably wife, till age and cares 

Have form’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 
By the methods preferibed, more good, and lefs mifehief, 
will be done in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro¬ 
perly and unfeafonably applied. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyiles yielded unj'cajonably , and the ftrong paffion for his 
country ftiould have given him vigilance. Broome . 

Unseasoned, adj. 

1. Unfeafonable ; untimely ; ill-timed. Outofufe. 

Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill. 

And thefe unfeajbn'd hours perforce muft add 
Unto your ficknefs. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

1 think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this unfeafoned 
intrufion. Shakefpeare. 

2. Unformed ; not qualified by ufe. 

’Tis an unfeafon'd courtier ; advife him. Shakefpeare. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafoned fafhion^ as if 
done in hoftility. Hayward. 

4- Not kept till fit for ufe. 

5- Not faked ; as, unfeafoned meat. 

UnseYonded. adj. 

1. Not fupported. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, unj'econded by you, 

I o look upon the hideous god of war 

In difadvantage. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2 . Not exemplified a fecond time. 

Strange and unjeconded fhapes of worms fucceeded. Brown. 

oUnseYret. v. a. To dilclofe ; to divulge. 

He that confulteth what he iliould do, ihould not declare 
"what he will do ; but let princes beware, that the unfecreting 
•1 their affairs comes not irom themfelvcs. Bacon. 


Shakefpsart. 


Denham. 


wi 


UNS 

UnseYret. adj. Not clofe ; not truffy. 

Who fliall be true to us, 

When wc are fo unfecret to ourfelves ? 

Unsecu're. adj. Not fafe. 

Love, though moft lure, 

Yet always to itfelf leems unfecure. 

UnseduYed. adj. Not drawn to ill. _ 

If flie remain unjeduc'd , you not making it appeaf other- 
fife ; for your ill opinion, and th’ aflault you have made to 
her chaftity* you fliall anfwer me with your Iword. Shakefp. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, - 

Unihaken, unfeduc'd, unterrify’d. Milton s Paradife Loft. 
Unsee'ing. adj . Wanting the power of vifion. 

I fhou’d have lcratch’d out your unfeeing eyes. 

To make my mailer out of love with thee. Shakcfpeai e. 

To Unseem. v. n. Not to feem. Not in ufe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name. 

In fo unjeeming to confefs receipt 

Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid. Shakefpeare. 
UnseeYiliness. n.f Indecency; indecorum; un'cornelinefs. 
All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whofe pre¬ 
fence to offend with any the leaft unfeemlihefs, we would be 
furely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that 
we do. Hoove), h. \. 

Unsee'mly. n.f. Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils ; 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and unjuft difgraces 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paffions are out of iule ; 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey 
bv fuch as itudy how to work with moft advantage in 
private. Hooker . 

Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 
1 he parts of each from other, that feem moft: 

To ihame obnoxious, and unfeemliejl feen. Milton. 

Her gifts 

Were fuch, as under government well Teem’d ; 

Unfeemly to bear rule. Milton s Par. Lofr . 

My Tons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe ; 

If not in friendfhip, live at leaft in peace, Dryden. 

I wfifti every unfeemly idea, and wanton expreffion had been 
banifh’d from amongft them. Watts. 

Unsee'mly. adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itfelf unfeemly, feeketh not her 
own. 1 Chr. xiii. 5* 

Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d ; 

Unfeemly yelling ; diftant hills return 
The hideous noife. Philips . 

Unsee'n. adj. 

1. Not feen ; not difcovered. 

A jeft unfeen, infcrutable, invifible, 

As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a fteeple. Sh. 
Her father and myfelf 

Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, unfeen, 

We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shakefp. Flamlet. 
A painter became a phyffeian ; whereupon one faid to him, 
you have done well ; for before the faults of your work were 
feen, but now they are unfeen. Bacon. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs. 

Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pals. Rofcommon. 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep. Milton. 
At his birth a liar 

Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 

And guides the eaftern lages who enquire 

His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. 

He that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays : 

I hey with a touch, they are fo keen. 

Wound us unfhot, and The unfeen. Waller. 

I he footfteps of the deity he treads, 

And lecret moves along the crowded fpace, 

Unfeen of all the rude Phaeacian race. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Invilible ; undifcoverable. 

The weeds of herefy being grown into ripenefs, do, even 
in the very cutting down, fcatter oftentimes thofe feeds which 
lor a while lie unjeen and buried in the earth ; but afterward 
frefhly fpring up again no lefs pernicious than at the fir ft. Hooker. 
On fhe came. 

Led by her heav’nly maker, though unfeen 

And guided by his voice. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

3. Unfkilled ; unexperienced. 

He was not unfeen in the afFedlions of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon . 

Unse'lfish. adj. Not addicted to private intereft. 

1 he moft interefted cannot purpofe any thing fo much to 
their own advantage, notwithftanding which the inclination is 
neverthelefs unfelfifb* Spdlator, N ’588. 

Unse'nt. adj. 1 . 

1. Not fenf. 

2. Wn- 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SJoakefp. Coriolanus • 
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U N S 

2. UnseKt for. Not called by letter or meffenstr. 

an , a P h .y l,cla n go from houfe to houfe tmfmt for, 

and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or what man a 
intula, lie would be as unwelcome as the difeafe itl'elf. Taylor 

Somewhat of weighry confequcnce brings you here fo 
orten, and unfent for. ° } D 1 

UNS ^ RA ^Vt Nottobe parted; not to be divided.^* 
Oh world, thy flippery turns ! Friends now fall fworn. 
Who twine as ’twere in love 
Unjeparable , (hall, within this hour, 

Break out to bittereft enmity. 

Unse parated. adj. Not parted. 

There feek the Theban bard ; 

To whom Perfephone, entire and whole, 

* T , 9 ave t0 retain t Kunfeparatcd foul. p 0 p e ' s Odyffey. 

serviceable, adj. Ufelefs ; bringing no advantage or 
convenience. ° 

T. he beaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, 

Thought with his wings to fly above the ground ; 

But his late wounded wing unjerviceable found. Spenfer, 

Fis certainly demonftrated, that the condenfation and ex- 
panfion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atinofphere 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would on the 
lurface of the earth, have been unjerviceable for vegetation 

ail y 1 C * , . . Bentley s Sermons, 

it can be no unjerviceable defign to religion, to undeceive 
men in io important a point. Boards Sermons. 

Unse rviceably. adj. Without ufe; without advantage, 
it docs not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, or lie idly 
and unjerviceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounts 
again, with the afeending vapour, or is wafli’d down into 

rivers. Woodivard’s Nat. Hift. 

Uns-et. adj. Not fet; not placed. 

T hey urge that God left nothing in his word undeferibed, 
nothing unjet down ; and therefore charged them ftriaiy to 
keep themfelves into that without any alteration. Hooker . 

I o UnseTtle. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doctrine unfettles the titles to kingdoms and eftates; 
for if the actions from which fuch fettlements fpring were 
illegal, all that is built upon them mull be fo too: but the 
laft is abfurd, therefore the firft mull be fo likewife. Arbuthnot . 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un - 

f%l le hlm - L’EJlrange, 

3. lo overthrow. 

Unsettled, adj . 

I. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 
religion was unjettled , and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
lure foundation. _ South's Sermons. 

^ A folemn air, and the beft comforter 
T0 an unjettled fancy, cure thy brains. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs ; there am I found 
So much unjettled. 

With them, a baftard of the king deceas’d, 

And all th’ unJettUd humours of the land, 

Kaflh, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. 

Uncertain and unjettled he remains 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. .. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and ^n unjettled mind. L’EJlrange. 

Unjettled virtue ftormy may appear ; 

Honour, like mine, ferenely is fevere. Dryden. 

2. Unequable ; not regular ; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moll 
windy and tempeftuous, the molt unjettl'd and unequable fea- 
fons in moft countries. Bentley s Sermons , 

3. Not eftablifhed. 

My cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unjettled ftate. 

Forc’d me to guard my coali. Dryden . 

4. Not fixed in a place or abode. 

David fuppoled that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to behold the aik of the Lord’s covenant unfettled. Hooker. 
Unse'ttledness. n. J\ 

1. Irrefolution ; undetermined ftate of mind. 

2, Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 

The unjettlednej's of my condition has hitherto put a ftop 
to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 

35 Want of fixity. 

When the fun fhines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unfettle dnefs, 
the fun ftrikes them with a direCt and certain beam. South. 
Un SERVER ED. adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unfever el friends, 
r th’ war do grow together. Shakefp. Coriolanus 


Sbakefp. 

\ 

Shakcfpeare . 

Shakefpeare, 
Milton, 


To Unse'x. 


We. 

coni' 


Shakefp 


Shakefp. Jul. Ca f a 
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t heir bands, though flack, no diflUutioa fe.r 
I h unjever d parts the greateft prefl'ure bear ■ 5 

hough loole, and fit to flow, they ftift cohere ’ R/ 

_ .. T. t~«*. 

r r » , A11 y° u Spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, ,mfe X me here 

Of d. 'eaTr’uekT top M 

Unshadowed, adj Not clouded; notdarke“ M ° M 
He alone fees all things with an unfhadowed comn,- k e 
vilion, who eminently is all ’ m P r ehenfiv 

Unshakable .adj. Not fubjeft to concuffion. 

Your ifle ftands, ' >ot ln ufi 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
ith rocks unpakeable, and roaring waters 
Unsha ked. adj. Not fhaken. Not in ufe. 

I know but one, 

hat unaflailable holds on his rank 
Unfoak’d ot motion. 

UnshaTcen. adj. 

1. Not agitated ; not moved. 

. Purpofe is 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

fiut h Ml nc 7’/ like fr u‘ ts U u nripe ’ ftic>ks on the tree, 
l3ut tail unpaken , when they mellow be o l , r 

The wicked's fpite again/cod, is but like a ttl 

ninmng his head agatnft the wall, that leaves the walU 

fhaecn , but dallies his own brains out. c 

2. Not fubjeCt to concuflion. ^ 

3 * Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. Milton’s Par. Lo, 

* Ill waft thou fiirouded then, ' J 

O patient fon of God ! yet only ftood’ft 
mjhaken. _ _ Milton’s Par. Regain'd, b. \ 

Employ tt in unfeigned piety towards God, in mjbakmiu 
to his vicegerent. p 

. Hls Principles were founded in reafon, and fupported b 
virtue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition 
his notions were no lefs fteady and unfhaken. than juft an 
upright. \ 

I o Unsha kle.. v. a. To loofe from bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought un/hackles their minds fron 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes t« 
a more exteniive view of thepublick good. Addiion 

Unshaded, adj. Not ftiamed. 

The brave man feeks not popular applaufe; 

Unfloam d, though foil’d, he does the beft he can r 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Drvden 

Unsha'pen. adj. Mifliapen; deformed. ^ 

T his unjoapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it wai 
found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet , 

Gafping for breath, th’ unfhapen Phocse die, 

And on the boiling wave extended lie. Jddifen, 

Unsha red. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 

Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is bills ; 

Yedious unpar’d with thee, and odious foon. Milton. 
To Unshe^th. v. a. To draw from the fcabbard. 
Executioner, unpeath thy fword ; 

Clifford s manhood lies upon his tongue. Shakefpearc. 

Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all 
Are brought to the correClion of your law : 

There is not now a rebel’s fword unpeath’d. 

Viewing the Trojan reliques, ftte wipeath'd 
iEneas’s fword. 

^rcite, his fword unpeath’d. 

far hence be fouls profane f 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 

Aifume thy courage, and unpeath thy fword. 

The Roman fenate has refolv’d, 

’Till time give better profpeds, ftill to keep 
The fword wpeath’d^ and turn its edge on Casfar. 

Each chief his fev’nfold fhield difplay’d, 

And half unpeath’d the fhining blade. 

Unshe / d. adj. Not fpilt. 

To blood unped the rivers muft be turn’d. 
Uhsheltered. adj. Wanting a fereen ; wanting 
tion. 

He is breeding that worm, which will finite this gc 
and leave him unpeltercd to that fcorching wrath of ( 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s paflio 
wifh, that God would take away his life, his moft rati 
defire. Decay of F 

Unshielded, adj . Not guarded by the fhield. 

He try’d a tough, well-chofen fpear ! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide 
But fcornful offer’d his unpiclded fide. 

To UnshFp. v. a. To take out of a fliip. 

At the cape we landed for frefh water; but difeovering : 
leak, we unpipped our good*, and watered there. Gul.iver 

UtisHo'P 


Shakefpeo 

Denhi 

Drya 


Drya 

Addij 


.„tn deli. Not dlfeufted ; Hot offended. 

UKSS0 Tliy Vpouefs thoughts unpack'd the prieft may^hear. 

„ , c „’/ D adj. [from unfixed.} Having no (hoes. 

^ NS * Their feet unpod, their bodies wrapt in rags; . 

/\nd both as fwift on foot, as chafed flags. Fairy Queen* 
Withhold thy foot from being unpod. Jer. n. 

The king’s army, naked and unfhod, would, through 
♦Bnfp inclofeT parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 

U shoo'k part. adj. Not fhaken. 

Ll Pit, box, and gall ry in convulfions hurl dj 

Thou ftand’ft unjbook amidft a burfting world. Pope. 

Unshorn .adj. Not clipped. 

This ftrength, diffus d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unfhorn , 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton s Agonifles. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order flood. 

Of oaks unjhorn , a venerable wood. Dryden. 

Uksho't. part. adj. Not hit by fhot. 

He that on her his bold hand lays, 

With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 

They, with a touch, they are io keen* 

Wound us unpot , and file unfeen. Waller. 

ToUnsho'ut. v. a. To annihilate, or retract a fliout. 

Unpout the noife that banifh’d Marcius ; 

Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother* Sbakefpeare. 
Unsho'wered. adj. Not watered by fhowers. 

Nor is Ofiris feen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling th’ unpower d grafs with lowings loud. Milton. 
Unshrinking, adj. Not recoiling } not fhunning danger or 
pain. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d. 

In the unprinking ftation where he fought. 

But, like a man, he died. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Unshu'nnable. adj. Inevitable. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 

’Tis deftiny unpunnable like death. Shakefp. Othello . 

Unsi'fted. adj. 

1. Not parted by a fieve. 

The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. 

Or with unffted afhes. May’s Virgil\ 

2 . Not tried. 

Affedion ! puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 

Unffted in fuch perilous circumftance. Shakefpeare . 

Unsi'ght. adj . Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
unfeen , as in the example following. Probably formed by 
corruption of unftghted. 

They’ll fay our bufinefs to reform 
The church and ftate is but a worm j 
For to fubferibe, unfight , unfeen, 

To an unknown church difeipline. Hudibras. 

UnsFghted. adj. Invifible ; not feerl. 

Beauties that from worth arife. 

Are like the grace of deities. 

Still prefent with us, though unfighted . Suckling. 

Unsightliness, n.f. [from unfghtly.'] Deformity; difagree- 
ablenefs to the eye. 

The iwfightlinefs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing 
a laced {locking. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Unsi'ghtly. adj. Difagreeable to the fight. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 
—Good Sir, no more : thefe are unfightly tricks. Shakefp. 

Thofe blofloms alfo, and thofe dropping gums. 

That lie beftrown, unfightly , and unlfnooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton . 

Amongft the reft, a final), unfightly root, 

But of divine effe£l, he cull’d me out. Milton. 

It muft have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unfightly hollow, into fo beautiful an 

area * Spectator, Ann m 

Unsince're. adj. \infincerus , Lat.] 

*• Not hearty; not faithful. 

2 . Not genuine ; impure ; adulterated. 

1 have fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
have found unfincere , that I dare fcarce truft anv. 

3 - Not found; not folid. 7 7 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 

But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere. ’ Dryden. 
Insincerity, adj. Adulteration; cheat. 

A fpirit of fea-falt may, without any unfmeerity , be fo 
prepared, as to diflolve crude gold. ^oyle 

io UnsFnew. v. a. To deprive of ftrength. 7 

Nor are the nerves of his compadled^ftrenoth, 
stretch’d and diflblv’d into unfmew’d length.^ Denham. 


Ndwfoys and trifles from their Athens come, 

And dates and pepper have unfinew’d Rome. , Dryden . 

The affebled purity of the French has unfmew’d their he- 
roick verfe. The language of an epiclc poem is alinoft 
wholly figurative : yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 

with fafety. , , , , . 

Unsi^ged. Not fcorched ; not touched by fire. 

By the command of Domitian, when caft into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out unfmged. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Three men pafled through a fiery furnace, untouch’d, un * 
fmged. Stephens’s Sermons . 

Unsi'nking. adj. Not finking. 

Anxur feels the cool refreftiing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth, unfmking land. AdJifon . 

Unsi'newed. adj. Nervelefs; weak. 

Two fpecial reafons 

May to you, perhaps, feem much unfinezv’d. 

And yet to me are ftrong. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet* 

Unsi’nning. adj. Impeccable. 

A perfedl unfinning obedience, free from particular a&s of 
tranfgreflion. . Rogers . 

UnskaV’Ned. adj. Npt meafured ; not computed. 

This tiger-footed rage, /when it fhall find 
The harm of unpann’d fwifthefs will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakejp. Coriolanus* 

Unskilled, adj. Wanting {kill; wanting knowledge. 

UnpiWd in Hellebore, if thou fhouldft try n 

To mix it, and miftake the quantity, > 

The rules of phyfick would againft thee cry. Dryden. j 
Unpill’d and young, yet fomething ftill I writ. 

Of Ca’ndifh beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. Prior . 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the brignt natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unpill'd . Blackmon a 

Poets, like painters, thus unpill’d to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. Popt* 

UnskFlful. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
tinjkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shakefp * 
Hear his fighs, though mute: 

Unpilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton’s Par . Loft. 

A man, unpilful in {yllogifm, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible. 
difcourle. Locke . 

Uilng a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always underftood, leaves the 
blame on him, who is fo unpilful in the language* as not 
to underftand it, when ufed as it ought. Locke, 

Unsk/lfully. adv. Without knowledge ; without art. 

You fpeak unpilfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it 
is much darkened in your malice. Shakefpeare*, 

UnskFlfulness. n.f. Want of art; want of knowledge* 
The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what fhe did, that it did make handfome the unhandfome- 
nefs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praife in that unpilfidnefs. Sidney . 

Let no prices be heightened by the rieceflity or unpilfulnefs 
of the contractor. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Unsla / in. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and 
had yet any fparks of unfiain duty left in them towards me, 
yet durft they not {hew it, Sidney, b. iii. 

Not hecatomb unjlain , nor vows unpaid. 

On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. Dryden * 

Unsla'ked. adj. Not quenched. 

Her defires new rous’d, 

And yet unfak’d, will kindle in her fancy, 

And make her eager to renew the feaft. Dryden. 

Wheat fteep’d in brine, drawing the brine from it, they 
mix with unfiack’dYimz beat to powder, and fo fowit. Mortimer «. 
Unslee'ping. adj. Ever wakeful. 

And rofeate dews difpos’d 

All but th’ unjleeping eyes of God to reft. Milton’s Par. Loft* 
Unsli'pping. adj. Not liable to flip ; Lift. 

To knit your hearts 

With an unfipping knot, take, Antony, 

OCtavia to wife* Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Unsmi'rched, adj. Unpolluted; not ftained. 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me baftai;d ; 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Ev’n here, between the chafte and unfmirch’d brow 
Of my true mother. Shakefp. Han.let. 

Unsmc/ked. adj. Not fmoked. 

His antientpipe in fable dy’d, 

And half unjmoak’d lay by his fide. Swift. 

29 Y U.N* 







































































































































































































































































































































U N S 

Jnsmoo'th. adj. Rough; not even; not level. Not ufed. 

Thofe blofloms, and thofe dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unfightly, and unjmooth, 

Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton . 

Unsociable, adj, [infociab'ilis, Lat.] Not kind; not commu¬ 
nicative of good ; not fuitable to fociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by fo much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unsociable to others, we become a burden to 
ourfelves. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 
jp relenting it as an unfociable ftate, that extinguifhes all 
-j°y* Addifon's Spectator, N® 497. 

bJ nso cia bly. adv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

Thefe are pleas’d with nothing that is not unfociably four, 
ill-natur’d, and troublefome. L'Ef range. 

Unso'iled. adj. Not'polluted ; not tainted ; not ftaiiied. 

Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 

My unfoil'd name, th’ aufterenefs of my life. 

Will your accufation overweigh. Shakefpeare. 

The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, unfoiled 
and unfophifticated by any inward tindlure. Ray. 

Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil'd , 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dryden. 

Unso ld. adj. Not exchanged for money. 

Alopius the fage, who future things foretold. 

And t’other feer, yet by his wife unfold. Dryden . 


UNS 

•• ‘?“Wng their hue 


Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unftall’d, unfold ; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 

Unso'ldierlike. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but 
even this would be unfddierlike in our age. Broome. 

Unso'lid. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

T heextenfion of body is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of unfolid, infeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 
Unsoo't. for unfweet. Spenfer. 

Unsophisticated, adj. Not adulterated. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and unfophificdted by any inward 
tinUure. Adore's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unjophificated iotvz r, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unfophiflicated arguments ; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

Unsolved. adj. Not explicated. 

Vv hy may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofe perplexities, which 
have hitherto been unfolved? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unfolved > 
fo I will give you another, and leave the expofition to your 
acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unso'rted. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unforted, and thrown together without order. Waits. 

Unso'ught. adj. 

1. Had without feeking. 

Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife; 

She comes unfought ; and jfhunned, follows eke. Fairy ffuecn. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Milton. 
They new hope refume. 

To find whom at the firft they found unfought. Milton. 
The fea o’er-fraught would fwell, and th’ unfought dia¬ 
monds 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 

When call’d before to come, now came unfought. Milton. 

If fome foreign and unfought ideas offer themfelves, reje£l 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free, 

Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? Fenton. 

2 . Not fearched. 

Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave unfought, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakefpeare. 
Unso / und. adj. 

1. Sickly; wanting health. 

Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfefl, and unfound. Denham. 

An animal whofe juices are unjound, can never be duly 
nourifhed; for unfound juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. Arbutlmot . 

2. Not free from cracks. 

3. Rotten ; corrupted. 

4. Not orthodox. 

Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be «»- 
found or evil to hold ftill the fame affertion. Hooker. 

6 


copulation, become unfound, by denvinaYh^i;^ 112 perf °nal 
fiill continued! between the one and 

5 . Not honeft; not upright. ^ natu *. Hook*, 

Do not tempt my mifery, 

Left it fhould make me fo unfound a man 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindneftes * 

That I have done for you. „ 

6. Not true ; not certain. °” a fypt«re. 

Their vain humours, fed 

7. 2nd Unfmni de%hti - «*•**■* 

The now fad king, 

Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound 
t eels fudden terror bring cold fhiverhw; 

Lifts not to eat; ftill mufes 5 fleeps unbound n •» 

8. Not clofe; not compact. • ' *W. 

Some lands make unfound cheefe, notwithftandiiw all rt,. 
care of the good houfewife. Mortimer' f If a 7 

9- Not fincere; not faithful. ' **#«*}• 

1 his Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground 
A certain token that his love’s unfound ; 

While Lubberkin fticks firmly. * r 

10. Not folid ; not material. a h 

Of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound. 

That like a ghoft he Teem'd, whofe grave-cl«aths are „„ 

bOUIld. EV ^ 

11. Erroneous ; wrong. ^ *F etn ‘ 

What fury, what conceit unfound, 

Prefenteth here to death fo fweet a child ? p a ; r p ax 

His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, *' 

I mean to try, whofe reafon I have try’d 

falfe. Milm, 

1 2. Not faft under foot. 

Unso'u nded. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 

Glo’fter is 

Unfounded yet, and ful’^of deep deceit. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

Orpheus lute was ftrutig with poets finews, 

Whofe golden touch could foften fteel and fiones; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on fands. Shbkefpem. 
Unso'undness. n.f 

1. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of anfoundnejs 

■ Hooker, b, iv. 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un¬ 
found parts, with what kind of unjbundnefs every fuch part is 
poflefled. Hooker, b. iv. 

3 Want of ftrength ; want of folidity. 

The unfoundnefs of this principle has been often expos’d, 
and is univerfally acknowledged. Addifon. 

UnsoYjred. adj. 

1 . Not made four. 

Meat and drink Iaft longer unputrified and unfair d in win¬ 
ter than in fummer. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2. Not made morofe. 

Secure thefe golden early joys. 

That youth unjour'd with forrow bears. Dryden. 

Unso / wn. adj. Not propagated by fcattering feed. 

Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are a«- 
foivn. Bacon. 

If the ground lie fallow and unfovon, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The flow’rs unbown in fields and meadows reign’d, 

And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain’d. Dryden, 

Unspa'red, adj. Not fpared. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpared. Milton. 
UnspaAing. adj. Not fparing; not parfimonious. 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton. 

To UnspeAk. v. a. To retradl; to recant. 

I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

UnspeAk able. adj. Not to be expreffed. * 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zea 0 
heart, affbrdeth to God himfelf that glory, that aid tot e 
weakeft fort of men, to the moft perfect that folid com 01 , 
which is unjpeakable. Hooker, • 

A heavier talk could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to fpeak my grief unfpeakable. Sbakejptar • 

Both addreft for fight 

Unfpeakable : for who, though with the tongue ^ 

Of angels, can relate ? , , * 

The comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than the 
cities of mortality; mighty, and unjpeakable ; and not 0 

underftood, till it comes to be felt. S fM l di 

This fills the minds of weak men with gioundkL R ’. 
unfpeakable rage towards their fellow fubjects. 
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t* 7 akabi.y. adv. Inexpreflibly ; ineffably. 

1 ‘' When nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us with no* 

,. T but bleak and barren pro r pe&s, there is fomething un- 
TXbly chearful in a fpot of ground which is covered with 
W. ees that fmile amidft all the rigours of winter. Spectator . 

t .Verified, adj. Not particularly mentioned. 

Were it not requiiite that it fhould be concealed, it ha 
not paffed unfpecified. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

TKsPE CULATIVE. adj. Not theoretical. 

Some unfpeculative men may not have the fkill to examine 
their affertions/ Government of the Tongue. 

Unspe'd. adj. Not difpatched ; not performed. 

Venutus withdraws, 

Unfped the fervice of the common caufe. Garth. 

UnspeTt. adj. Not wafted ; not diminifhed ; not weakened ; 
not exhaufted. 

The found inclofed within the fides of the bell 9 cometh 
forth at the holes unfpent and more ftrong. Bacon * 

Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground, 

Flies like the nimble journeys of the light. 

And is, like that, unfpent too in its flight. Drydetu 

To Unsphe / re. v. a. To remove from its orb. 

You put me off with limber vows; but I, 

Though you wou’d feek t’ unfphere the ftars with oaths. 
Should yet fay, Sir, no going. Shakefpeare. 

Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, . 

Where I may oft out-watch the bear. 

With thrice-great Hermes ; or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or whatvaft regions hold 
Th’immortal mind. Milton. 

Unspi'ed. adj. Not difcovered ; not feen. 

With narrow fearch I muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unjpy'd. Milton. 

Refolv’d to find fome fault, before unjpy'd ; 

And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. Tickell. 

Unspi'lt. adj. 

1. Not filed. 

That blood which thou and thy great grandfire filed ; 

And all that fince thefe filler nations bled, 

Had been unfpilt, had happy Edward known. 

That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. Denhatn. 

2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 

To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending unfpilt. Tuffetr. 
ToUnspi'rjt. v. a. Todifpirit; to deprefs ; to dejedl. 

Denmark has continued ever fince weak and unfpirited, 
bent only upon fafety. Temple. 

Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much 
to difcompole and unfpirit my foul ? Norris. 

Unspo / iled. adj. 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fled, for very defpight, in their return 
they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left un- 
fpoiled. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Englifh fearch’d the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few {hips unfpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 

Unfpoil'd fhall be her arms, and unprofan’d 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 

2. Not marred. 

Unspo / tted. adj. 

1. Not marked with any ftain. 

A milk-white hind, 

Without unfpotted , innocent within. Dryden. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana feven unjpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2 . Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satyran bid him other bufmefs ply, 

Than hunt the fteps of pure, unjpotted maid. Fairy ghieen. 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all unfpotted 
foldiers. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the fatherlefs 
and widows in their afflidion, and to keep himfelf unfpotted 
from the world. James 27. 

Wifdom is the grey hair to men, and an unjpotted life is 

a S e - _ Apocrypha. 

Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair unfpotted fide 

Two blifsful twins are to be born. Milton. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
His prey, nor fuffer my unfpotted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. 

Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and unfpotted 
obedience to its precepts. Rogers's Sermons. 

U.nsqua red. adj. Not formed ; irregular. 

WTen he fpeaks, 

Tis like a chime a mending, with terms un[quar'd\ 


Shakefpeare . 


UNS 

Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt. 

Would feem hyperboles. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Unstable, adj. [injlabilis , Lat.] 

1. Not fixed ; not Iaft. 

Where gentry* title, wifdom* 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 

Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 

Real neceffities, and give way the while 

T’ unfable flightnefs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A popular ftate not founded on the general interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moft uncertain, unfable , and 
fubjedl to the moft eafy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unfable. Dryden. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 

And wander roads unfable, not their own. Gay* 

2 . Xnconftant; irrefolute. 

A double-minded man is unfable. James i. 8. 

Unsta / id. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not fettled into dif- 
cretion ; not fteady ; mutable. 

His unfayed youth had long wandered in the common laby¬ 
rinth of love ; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues, Spenfer • 
To the gay gardens his unfaid defire 
Him wholly carried, to refrefh his fprights. Spenfer. 

Will the king come, that I may breathe my Iaft 
In wholefome counfel to his unfaid youth. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me, how will the world repute me,. 

For undertaking fo unfaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me fcandalized. 

Wo to that land. 

Which gafps beneath a child’s unfaid command. Sandys, 
Vice leads 

Vain unfay'd youth to beggary and fhame. Richards. 

Unsta'idness. n. f Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of fhaking 
unfaidnefs over all his body, he might fee in his countenance 
fome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney . 

Unsta'ined. adj. Not ftained ; not died ; not difcoloured. 
Pure and unfained religion ought to be the higheft of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker, b. v. 

Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 

But ever, like herfelf, unfained hath been try’d. Fa. bffueeni 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unfained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit. 

As you have done ’gainft me. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unfain'd wife to my fweet love. Shakefpeare. 
Your youth. 

And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it. 

Do plainly give you out an unfain'd fhepherd. Shakefpeare. 
r l he hooked chariot flood 

Unftain'd with hoftile blood. Milton. 

That good earl, once prefideht 
Of England’s council, and her treafury; 

Who liv’d in both unftain'd with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himfelf content. Milton. 
Her people guiltlefs, and her fields unjtain'd. Rofconunon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith unftain'd, 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. Dryden. 

To Unsta / te. v.a. To put out of ftate. 

High-battled C'aefar will 
Unfatc his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ fhew 
Againft a fworder. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

I wou’d unf ate myfelf, to be in a due refolution. Shakefp. 
Unsta tut able. adj. Contrary to ftatute. 

That plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 
unfatutable, the rent referv’d, being not a feventh part of the 

*• rt 1 Tin., n " 


Swift. 


eare. 


real value. 

Unsta unched. adj. Not flopped ; not flayed. 

With the iffuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe unfaunchcd thirft 
York and young Rutland could not fatisfy. Shakefp 

Unsteadily, adv. J 

1. Without any certainty. 

2. Inconftantly ; not confiftently. 

He that ules his words loofely and unfeadily, will not be 
minded, or not underftood. Locke 

Unste adhvess. n.f. Want of conftancy ; irrefolution ; mu¬ 
tability. 

A prince of this charafter, will inftrudl us by his example, 
to fix the unjleadinefs of our politicks. Addifon 

In the refult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, the fame 
bJindnefs, and otftmacy, and unjleadinefs. ' Swift 

UnsteAd v. adj. J 

1. Inconftant; irrefolute. 

And her unfeady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. Denham. 
No meafures can be taken of an unfeady mind ; ftill >ti s 
too much or too httle. L'Ef range. 

While 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































While choice remains, he will be ftill unftcady, 

And nothing but neceflity can fix him. Rowe, 

2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a fhip 

driven by unjteady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 
lure time. r , 

3. Not^ fixed ; not fettled. 

Unste'adfast\ adj. Not fixed ; not fall:. 

I’ll read you matter. 

As full of peril and adventurous fpirit. 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud. 

On the unfteadfaft footing of a fpear. Shakefpeare. 

Unstee ped. adj . Notfoaked. 

Other wheat was fown unfteeped , but 'watered twice 

_ a r d T a y- Barn's Nat. Hi ft. 

I o Unsting, v. a. To difarm of a fling. 

He has difarmed his afflictions, unjiung his miferies; and 
though he has not the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greatell that is to be enjoyed in it. South 3 s Sermons. 

Unstinted, adj. Not limited. 

In the works of nature is unjtinted goodnefs fhewn us by 
their author. . Skelton. 

Unsti'rred. adj. Not flirrred ; not agitated. 

Such feeming milks fuffered to fland unftirred , let fall to 
the bottom a relinous fubflance. Boyle on Colours. 

To Unsti tch, v. a. To open by picking the flitches. 

Cato well obferves, though in the phrafe of a taylor, friend- 
flnp ought not to be unripped, but unftiched. Collier. 

Unstoo / ping. adj. Not bending ; not yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing priv’lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shah fpear e. 

To Unsto'p. v. a. To free from flop or obftru&ion; to 
open. 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by unjlopping a li¬ 
quor diaphonous and red. Boyle on Colours. 

The eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unjhppcd. xxxv. 5. 

One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches nn- 
Jlopped. Addifon's Rcjnarks on Italy . 

UnstoYped. adj. Meeting no refiflance. 

The flame unjlopp'd, at firfl more fury gains. 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reigns. Dryden. 
Unstrained, adj. Eafy ; not forced. 

By an eafy and unftraincd derivation, it implies the breath 
of God. Hakewill on Providence. 

UnstraYtened. adj. NotcontraCled. 

The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en¬ 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to 
the meafures of an unftraitened goodnefs, and the capacity of 
fuch a creature. Glanville. 

Unstre'ngthened adj. Not fupported ; not afflfled. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unftrengtbened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exadt obedience at the hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To Unstri'ng. v. a. 

1. To relax any thing flrung ; to deprive of firings. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more. 

Than an unftringed viol or harp. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

Eternal flruclures let them raife. 

On William and Maria’s praife; 

Nor fear they can exhaufl the flore, 

’Till nature’s mufick lies unjlrung : 

’T ill thou, great God ! fhalt lofe thy double pow’r, 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more. Prior. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 

His arrows fcatter’d, and his bow unjtrung. Smith. 

2 . To loofe ; to untie. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they unjtring , and bind his hands. Dryden. 
Unstru'ck. adj. Not moved ; not affeCled. 

Over dank and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march, unftruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. Philips , 

Unstu'died. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. 

In your converfation I cou’d obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
exprefs’d in ready and unftudied words. Dryden. 

Unstu'ffed. adj. Unfilled ; unfurnifhed. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye ; 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie : 

But where unbruifed youth, with unftuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shah. 
Unsubsta'ntial. adj. 

I. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfubftantial air that I embrace ; 

1 he wretch that thou hafl blown unto the worft, 

Owes nothing to thy blafls. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Darknefs now rofe. 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night. 

Her fhadowy offspring, unjubjtantial both, 

Privation mere of light and abfent day. Milton* 

o 


1 . Not real. 

It luch empty, unfubftantial beings may be ever n i 
of on this occahon, there were never any mor , • , ade ufe 
gined and employed. Y 1016 ima- 

Unsuccee'ded. adj. Not fucceeded. 

Unjufl equal o’er equals to let reimi • 

One over all, with utfucceeded power > 

Unsuccessful, adj. Not having the wiftied event* w 
tunate ; not well received. _ * llot for- 

O the fad fate of unfuccefsful fin ! . 

You fee yon heads without, there’s worfe within fiu'i , 
Ye pow’rs return’d * e ' m ^ 

From unfuccefsful charge ! be not difmay’d. a*-, 

. Hence a .PPyr tlle , m fy which have madevT 

ing generally to unpleafing and to miumhM. .a J "7 

My counfelsmay be unfuccejful, but ray prayer, 
bhall wait on all your actions. ~ . 

The corruption, perverfenefs, and vitioftty of ratmC,? 
he charges as the only caule that rendered all the argument 
his doctrine came cloathed with, unfuccefsful. 5 0 , 
Had Portius been the unfuccefful \ over, ° UU ' 

T he fame compaffion would have fall’n on him Amt 
Succefsful authors do what they can to exclu* af£ 
titor, while the unfuccefsful , with as much eagernefs U 
their claim to him as their brother. Acldil ' 

Thole are generally more unfuccefsful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addif 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful latire. p 0 f 
Unsuccessfully. adv. Unfortunately; withoutfuccefs. ^ 

I he humble and contented manpleafeshimfelf innocently- 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others finfiilly 
and, perhaps, in the iffue unjuccefsfully too. South. 

UnsucceYsfu lness. nf. W ant of fuccefs; event contrary to wilh. 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of all thefe milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of the church. Hammond , 

Unsucce'ssive. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the u^ucceftive and liable diredhon of 
God. . Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The unfucceffive duration of God with relation to himfelf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the fame 
manner of duration. Bale. 

UnsuYked. adj. Not having the breafls drawn. 

Unfuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. 
Unsu'fferable. n.f. Not fupportable; intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and 
fenfelefs effufions of indigefled prayers, they oftentimes dif- 
grace, in moft unfufferable manner, the worthiefl part of 
chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b. v. 

That glorious form, that light unfufferable , 

And that far-beaming blaze of majefty. 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
To fit the midfl of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 

A flinking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides, are more 
unfufferable by her natural fluttifhnefs. Swift. 

UnsuffiYience. n.f [ infuffifance , Fr.J Inability to anfwer 
the end propofed. 

The error and unfuffcience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againfl them, a ftrong prefumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker , b. v. 

Unsuff/'cient. adj. \infuffifant^ Fr.] Unable ; inadequate. 
Malebranche having fhewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how unfuffeient they are, to give a fatisfaclory ac¬ 
count of the ideas we have, eredls this, of feeing all things 
in God, upon their ruin, as the true. Locke. 

Unsu'gared. adj. Not fweetened with fugar. 

Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 
other water unjugared. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

Unsuitable, adj. Not congruous; not equal; not proportionate. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out oi 
fafhion ; richly fuited, but unfuitable , juft like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. SbakeJpcore. 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo unfuitable to 
her difpolition, being addidled to a melancholy, that it can¬ 
not but turn him into contempt. Shakefp. fwelfth A fft. 

That would likelieft render contempt inltead; 

Hard recompence, unfuitable return , 

For fo much good. Milton's Par. Regain ■ 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is unfuitable to a 
wicked man ; and therefore could be no felicity to him. Li lot). 

Confider whether they be not unneceflary expences-, ^ uc 
as are unfuitable to our circumftances. ; . Atter ury. 

To er$ter into a party, as into an order of friary, wit 10 
refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very unfuitable Wit ne 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufly aflert. 
Unsu'itableness. n.f. Incongruity; ufifitnefs. , 

The unfuitablene t s of one man’s afpecl to another 
fancy, has raifed fuch an averfion, as has produced a 

hatred of him. . 

• Unsu 1T1NG' 



U N S 

y NSU 'jTiNC. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 

Whilftyou were here, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 

A paffion moft unfuiting fuch a man, 

Caffio came hither. Shakefp. Othello. 

Leave thy joys, unfuiting fuch an age, 

To a frefh cottier, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 

Unsullied, adj. Not fouled ; not difgraccd ; Jiure. 

My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unfullied lilly. Shakefpeare. 

To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervance has ever been 
the proper, unfullied honour of your church. Sprat's Sermons. 
Rays which on Hough’s unfully'd mitre fhine. Pope. 
Thefe an altar raife : 

An hecatomb of pure, unfully'd lays 
That altar crowns. Pope. 

Vn'su'ng. adj. Not celebrated in verfe ; not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unjung 
By the cceleftial choirs. Miltoh's Par. Loft. 

Half yet remains unfung ; but narrower bound 
Within the viftble diurnal fphere. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Here the mule fo oft her harp has ftrung. 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 

UnsuYned. adj. Not expofed to the fun. 

I thought her as chafte as linfunn'd fnow. Shakefpeare 
You may as well fpread out the unfunn'cl heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 

And let a fingle, helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. Milton . 

1 t nsupe'rfluous. adj. Not more than enough; 

Nature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperjluousj even proportidn. 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her flore. Milton. 

Unsuppla'nted. adj. 

1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 
Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 

Seafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 
Each to his home with unjupplanted feet. Philips-. 

2 . Not defeated by llratagem. 1 

UnsuppliYd. adj. Not fupplied ; not accommodated with 
fomething neceftary. 

Prodigal in ev’ry other grant; 

Her fire left unfupply'd her only wanti Dryden 

Everyman who enjoys the poffeffion of what fie naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unapplied diftrefs of other 

* men ’ the lkme te .mper. Spectator. 

Insupportable: adj. [mfupportablc , Fr.J Intolerable; fuch 
as cannot be endured. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 
the more unjimportable. g 0 ,, c 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it 
and by their interpofition betwixt the earth and the fun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be other wife unfupport- 

‘‘ . . JVoodwarcVs Nat. Hift. 

Unsuppo'rtabi.y. adv. Intolerably. 

a, t0 - d ? a thing, while his confcience affureshim 

that he ihall be infinitely, unfupportably miferable, is certaihly 
unnatural. c ./ 

Unsuppo'rted. adj. 

1. Not fuftained ; not held up. 

. T hem fhe up-flays 

Gently with myrtle band; mincllefs the while 

2. Not e affifted h ° USl1 taireft “”f u et mel1 «ow’r. Milton. 

vSr s:£;r- jzr-* * ^ 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter : 

Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter; 

What’s to come is ftill unfure. ’ or , r . 

I he men he preft but late, 

1 o hard ^affays unfit, unjure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate, Fah-fn V 

dfed hek tt nS ’,- fUPPOlmghiSe(late to be moft fa fe. whei/in * 
d moft unjure advanced many to new honours. Hayward 

How vain that fecond life in others breath 1 } 

V r e tate wlllch wits inherit after death I 

ff!’’ health > and Ufe, for this they muft refi»n : 

Unsudm”? " e tenUrc > but howvaft the fine! ° p e! .. 

ai} - Fr..] Infuperabkf; 

r:~ff ty N' U f0r aV0idin S feemil ’g abfurdities, and un- 
NXl tlN f 0,e °P nil ? n > to take refuge in thecontra™ 
U (WPI : fomething altogether as inexplicable ! Locfe 

She ! " dLfs d- n InCapable ; !,ot ,iabl = to admit, 
one a goddefs died in gram, 

VVas unJufceptibU of ftain. c 

Swift. 


U N T 


i cT. ) adj. Not confidered as likely to do or mean 

• Yted. J ill. 


Unsuspe 
Unsuspe' 

Here Is the head of that ignoble traitor. 

The dangerous and unfufpedied Haftings. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Author unfu/peS ,?, 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton . 

On the coaft averfe 

From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 
Found unfufpefted way; Milton's Par. Loft . 

This day, my Perficiis-, thou fhalt perceive, i 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give, C 

Or elfe an iinfufpsfted glutton live. Dryden. 3 

They are perfons of unqueftionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpefted of avarice or corruption. Swift , 

Unsuspf/cting. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigned. 
When Albion fends her eager foils to war. 

Pleas’d, in the gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lie down 
Sudden, before fome unJufpeCting town ; 

The captive race, one inftant makes our prize, 

And high in air Britannia’s flandard flies. Pope. 

UnsuspiYious. adj. Having no fufpicion. 

He his guide requefted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thofe two maffy pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main fupport: 

He unfufpicious led him. Miltons Agoniftes. 

The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrels. 

With eager hope and unfufpicious faith. Smith'. 

Unsusta'ined. adj. Not fupported ; not held up. 

Its head, though gay. 

Flung drooping, unfuftain'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

All unfuftain'd between the wave and fky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 

To Unswa'the. v. a. To free from folds or convolutions of 
bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unfivathe mo. Addifon. 
Unswa yable. 'adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. J 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unfwayable and free. Shakefpeare. 

Unswayed, adj. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown.—• 

—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway'd? 

Is the king dead ? the empire unpoffefs’d ? Shakefpeare. 
To Uno\v e ar. v. n. Not to fwear ; to recant any thing (worn. 
The ape was glade to end the flrife fo light. 

And theieto fwore; for who would not oft fwear. 

And oft unfwear , a diadem- to bear ? Hubbard's Tale. 

To Unswe'at. v.a. To eafe after fatigue; to cool after 
exercife. 

The interim of unfweating themfelves regularly, and con- 
\enient xeft before meat, may, with profit and delio-ht be 
taken up with folemn mufick. Milton on Education . 

Unswe'ating. adj. Not fweating. 

In froft and fnow, if you complain of heat, 

, They rub th unfweating brow, and I wear they fweat. Drvd 
Unswee t. adj. Not lweet; difagreeable. 

Long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
i he private flate, and make the life un J zueet. Fairy Dueen 
UnsweVt. ad }. Not brulhedaway; not cleaned byfweFpin^ 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, 

The dull of antique time would lie unwept. ' Shake ft 

Unsworn, adj. Not bound by an oath. JP * 

You are not yet urijworn : 

vow ' d >y° u not (peak with men. Shut. 

1. Not fulJied ; not polluted. 

Sweet prince, th 1 untainted virtue of your years 

WW l Ct dlV ’ d , int0 ‘ h ^ world ’ s deceit - Shakefp. 

What Wronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted ? Shai. 

rnmnr d ,1 UnUUnted lo )’ alt y remain’d. Rofcemmon. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels in 

youth, as ,t comes frelh and untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obffinacy in an aged iinner. South. 

1 nis untainted year is all your own ; 

^ our glories may, without our crimes, be fhown. Dryden 

to lid bdief. mtmnUd Cred ‘ C ° f 3 Wimef$ Wdl ,fcarce be ab 'e 

thfhreathTnf" ° f ’T" 1 mta " lted with fire, Itnokfor 
tne bieaths of many people. e , l 

2. Not charged with any crime. Aibutonot. 

And yet with in thefe five hours Haftino- s liv’d 

Untainted , unexajnin’d, free at liberty. & 

3. Not corrupted by mixture. } Shakefpeare. 

The confcious walls conceal the fatal fecret • 
l h untainted winds refufe th’infedtina load * c -*u 
UntaYen. aclj. ° Smith * 

I. Not taken. 

Until this day remaineth the vail untaken away. 2 C.r. iii. 

few ftdps unfpoiled^or ratof(n. 1VerS <Uchfort * ™ 

r~. xianvard. 
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Difpofc already of th’ uniakcn fpoil. trailer. 

Otherwife the whole bulinefs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
lem remain’d untaken. Dryden. 

A thoufand fdiemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he Tacks untaken Troy. Pope. 

2. Untaken up. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this difcourfe, will leave no more 
room untaken tip by heaven. Boyle. 

UntaTked of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 

Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night. 

That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of and unfeen. Sbakefpeare. 

No happinefs can be, where is no reft ; 

Th’ unknown, untalk'd of man is only bleft. Dryden. 
Unta'meable. adj. Not to be tamed ; not to be fubdued. 

Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. Wilkins. 

He is fwifter than any other bull, and untameable. Grew. 
Unta'med. aelj. Not fubdued; not fuppreffed. 

A people very ftubborn and untamed ; or, if ever tamed, 
yet lately have quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 
the bonds of their obedience. Spenfer's Ireland. 

What death has heav’n defign’d, 

For fo untam'd , fo turbulent a mind ! Dryden. 

Man alone a£ts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
moft untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Untangle, v. a. To loofe from intricacy or convolu¬ 
tion. 

O time, thou rnuft untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me t’untie. Sbakefpeare. 

This is that very Mab, 

That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttifh hairs. 

Which, once untangl'd , much misfortune bodes. Sbakefp. 

I’ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this cruel chain. 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 

Unta'sted. adj. Not tafted ; not tried by the palate. 

The tall ftag refolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftraight refumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the uni a/led fpring behind. 

And, wing’d with fear, outflies the wind. Waller. 

If he chance to find 
A new repaft, or an untafted fpring, 

Blefles his ftars, and thinks it luxury. Addifon's Cato. 

Unta sting, adj. 

1. Not perceiving ahytafte. 

Cydonian oil, 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th’ untafling tongue. Smith. 

2. Not trying by the palate. 

Unta'ught. adj. 

i Uninftrudled ; uneducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eccluf xx. 

Taught, or untaught , the dunce is ftill the fame ; 

Yet ftilT the wretched mafter bears the blame. Dryden. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev’ry ftream a fweet inftruclion riows ; 

Butfome untaught o’erhearthe whifp’ring rill. 

In fpite of facred lcifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 

2. Debarr’d from inflrudtion. t f , 

He, that from a child untaught , or a wild inhabitant or the 

woods, will expedl principles of fciences, will find himfelf 

.n 1 Locke. 

nautaken. . „• 

7 Unfkilled ; new ; not having ufe or practice. 

^ Suffolk’s imperial tongue is ftern and rough, 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. Sbakefpeare. 
ToUnte'ach. */.*. To make to quit, or forget what has 

been inculcated. > , , 1 

That elder berries are poifon, as we are taught by tra- 

dition, experience will unteach us. Brmvn’s Vulgar Errours. 
Their cuftoms are by nature wrought; _ 

But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryaen. 

Unte'mpeked. adj. Not tempered. ? 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with untempered 
r Ezek. xiu. io. 

mortar. 

UnteV.pted. adj. 

t Not embarraiffed by temptation. , 

In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, and con¬ 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pru- 
dem Ttempted guide. , Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Not invited by any thing alluiing. 

Untembtcd, or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on the Peak. 

Untenable, adj. 

j. Not to be held in poffeffion. 

2 ‘ ^He"^produced^a ^warrant, that the town being untenable, 
be ftould retire. C aremlon, t. vm. 

' Cafaubon abandons a poft that was untenable. Dryden. 


Untp/nanted. adj. Having no tenant. 

The country feems to be full flock’d' with cattle nn i 
being untenanted. 5 f / 

Unte / nded. adj. Not having any attendance. em pte. 

They fall, unbleft, untended, and unmourn’d. Thomfr 
Unte'nder. adj. Wanting foftnefs ; wanting affedfion ' 
Goes thy heart with this ?— 
i—Aye, my lord 


Sbakefp, 


eare. 


—So young, and fo untender ?—. 

— So young, my lord, and true. 

Unte'ndered. adj. Not offered. 

Caffibelan granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. Sbakejbsare's Cmbelin, , 

To Untf/nt. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 

Will he not, upon our fair requeft. 

Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us ? Sbakefpeare 

Unte'nted. adj. [from tent*] Having no medicaments applied! 

Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fence about thee ! Shakefpehre's K. Lear 

Unte'rrified. adj. Not affrighted ; not ftriick with fear. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify d. Milton 

To fuccour the diftreft ; to give help 
To an afflicted mother. 

Unbrib’d by love, unterrify'd by threats; 

Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ fon. A. Philips, 

Untha'nked. adj. 

1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnefs. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver wou’d be unthank'd, wou’d be unprais’d. Milt, 
Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 

Unthank'd by ours for his unfinifh’d fight. Dryden. 

2 . Not received with thankfulnef's. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 
Unthankful, adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg¬ 
ment for good received. 

The calling away of things profitable for fuftenance, is an 
unthankful abul'e of the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the unthankful. Lukefi. 35. 

They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 Efdr. yiii. 

If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the 
bl effing. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living ; 

The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs, makes us unthankful 
for all that’s left. _ L Lf r f r ‘^‘ 

Untha / nkfully. adv. Without thanks ; without gratitude. 

I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfully taken one of the chief paiiages 
of my difcourfe from a book, to which I was utterly a 
ftranger. _ Boyle* 

Untha'nkfulness. n. f. Negledl or omiffion of acknow¬ 
ledgement for good received ; want oi fenle of benefits; in¬ 
gratitude. 

Thou dieft in thine unthankf chefs ; and thine ignorance 
makes thee away. Sbakefpean. 

Immoderate favours breed firft unthankfulnefs, and afterwards 
hate. Hayward, 

The unthankful Hand reckoned among the moft enormous 
Turners, which evinces the virtue oppolite to untbankfulnejs, to 
bear the fame place in the rank of duties. South's Sermons- 
UnthaNved. adj. Not diffolved after froft. 

Your wine lock’d up, 

Or filh deny’d, the river yet unthaw'd. °r’ 

To Unthi'nk. v. a. To recal, or difmifs a thought. 

Unthink your fpeaking, and fay fo no more. 
UnthFnking. adj. Thoughtlefs ; not given to reflet ion. 
Grey-headed infant ! and in vain grown old j 
Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 
Lie charms refiftlefs ! that all laugh to find T) r yden. 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. 

An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts wb 
ever (hall propofe, would do great fervite to the ltudio , 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. t0 

The unthinking part contract an unreafona ‘ ypddifon- 

that ecclefiaftical conftitution. . 

With earneft eyes, and round unthinking race, . ^ 

He firft the fnufr-box open’d, then the caie. 
Untho'kny. adj. Not obftru&ed by prickles. ,^ 
It were fome extenuation oi tne curfe, 1 1 J ,u ere Rill 
tui were confinable unto corporal exercitatsons, - g reWn , 
remained a paradife, or unthorny place of knowledge 
Untho'ught of adj. Not regarded ; not heeded. ^ 

That {hall be the day, whene’er it lights. 

This gallant Hotfpur, this all-praifed knight, . 

And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. *** To 


Milton. 


UNT • 

And crumble all thy finews. 

UNT |r Jt*n C HotWatti 4 as unreproached, and mthre f en f u f s% 
rl V language oi mine. . 

L'KTHRi'r-r. n.f. An extravagant; a prodigal. 

‘ My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv’n away 

To upftart untbrifts. . . . Jt 

The curious unthrift makes his cloaths too wide. 

And fpares himfelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 

Yet nothing ftill; then poor and naked come ; 

Thv father will receive his untbrifl home, . 

a „d thv bleft Saviour’s blood difeharge the mighty fum .Dryd. 
UKTHKI'FT. adj. Profufe ; wafteful ; prodigal; extravagant. 

In fuch a night, 

Did Tefficafteal from the wealthy Jew, . 

And, with an unthrift love, did run from \ emce. Shalcjp. 

TTnthrTftily. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 

Unthri'ftiNess. n.f. Wafte; prodigality; profufion. 

The third fort are the poor by ldlenels or untbriftinejs , as 
riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their paits, the 
more fhould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftinefsy by a 
more careful managery for the future. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Unthrifty, adj. 

1. Prodigal; profufe; lavilh ; wafteful. 

The caftle I found of good ltrengtb, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman, of whole 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. li. 

Can no man tell me of my unthrifty fon ? Sbakefpeare. 
Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Shakefp. 

2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horfe, recover 
h; m > Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

TJn thriving, adj. Not thriving; not profpering; not grow¬ 
ing rich. . . 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 

confider, how untbriving a trade it is finally like to piove, 
that their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themfelves. Government of the Tongue, 

To Unthro'ne. v. a. To pull down from a throne. 

Him to unthrone , we then 
May hope, when everlafting fate fhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the.ftrife. Milton. 
To Unti e, v. a. 

1. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches ; though the yefty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . To loolen from convolution or knot. 

All that of myfelf is mine. 

Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 

, Sachariffa’s captive fain 

Would untie hi$ iron chain ; 

Ami thofe fcorching beams to fhun. 

To thy gentle fhadow run. Waller. 

The chain I’ll in return untie. 

And freely thou again (halt fly. Prior. 

The fury heard ; while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes untied , fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

3. To fet free from any obftrudlion. 

All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac¬ 
counts of diunkennels. Taylor. 

4. To refolve ; to clear. 

They quicken floth, perplexities untie ; 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollifie. Denham. 
A little more ftudy will folve thofe difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanifh. Watts. 

UntFed. adj. 

1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 

Her hair 

Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 

A-down her ihoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 

2 . Not faftened by any binding, or knot. 

Your hofe fhould be ungartered, your fhoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defola- 
t i 0 n. £ bakejpeare. 

Unti'l. adv. 

1. To the time that. 

Treafons are atfted. 

As foon as thought; though they are never believ’d 
Until they come to act. Denham. 

2 . To the place that. 

In open profpe£t nothing bounds our eye. 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the fky. Dryden. 

E’nti'l. prep. To. Ufed of time. The other ufe is ob- 
folete. 


UNT 


So foon as he from far defciy d ........ a . 

Thofe glift’ring arms, that heaven witn light did hJ, 

I-Ie rousM himfelf full blithe, and haften’d them until. Spc'rfer. 

UntiTled. adj. Not cultivated. . 

The o-lebe until!d , might plenteous crops have born ; 

Rich fruits and flow’rs, without the gard’ner s pains, _ 
Miaht ev’ry hill have crown’d, have honour’d ail the plains. 

0 * Blackmore on the Creation, 

Lands lain long until! d, contra eft a four juice, which 
caufes the land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Mortimer. 
The foil until!cl, a ready harveft yields ; _ . : ; 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. rope. 

Unti'mbered. adj. Not furnifhed with timber; weak. 

Where’s "then the fancy boat, 

Whofe weak untimber d Tides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaft for Neptune ? ; sbakefpeare, 

UntFmely. adj. Happening before the natural tunc. 

Boundlefs intemp' ranee hath been 
Th 'untimely emptying of the happy throne. Sbcuefpearc. 
Matrons and maids 

With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate. Dryden . 

Such were the notes thy once-lov’d poet fling* 

’Till death untimely flopp’d his tuneful tongue; 

Oh juft beheld and loll ! Pope. 

UntFmely. adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made ; 

All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenfer . 

If ever he have child, abortive be it; ^ 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefpcat 2. 

Butchers, and villains ! 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Sbakefpeare. 
Call up our friends. 

And let them know what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Why came I. fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 

Cou’d entertain us with no v/orth t Wader. 

UntFnged. adj. 

1. Not ftained ; not difcoloured. 

It appears what beams are untmged, and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Notinfecled. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de- 
fe£l, neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Swift to Gayi 
Unti'rable. adj. Indefatigable; unwearied. 

A moft incomparable man, breath’d a6 it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

UntFred. adj. Not made weary' 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir’d, 

And flops he now for breath r Shakefp. Rich. III. 

See great Marcell us ! how untir'd in toils. 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils ! Dry: 
UntFtled. adj. \un and titled\ Having no title. 

O nation miferable ! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ; 

When fhaltthou fee thy wholeibme days again ? Shakefp. 
Unto. prep. [It was the old word for to ; now obfolete.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf xxxvi. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power ioito 
falfe gods. Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily fkill. 

Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenfer. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo¬ 
ther, and by the veffels thereof convey its fuftentation. Brown. 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con¬ 
fine unto the left. Brown. 

Me, when the cold Digentian ftream revives. 

What does my friend believe I think or afk ? 

Let me yet lefs poftefs, fo I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto myfelf. Tejnplc 0 

Untc/ld. adj. 

1. Not related. 

Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their grief untold, fhould pine and die; 

Than her bright morning, overcaft 

With fullen clouds, fhould be defac’d. Waller. 

2. Not revealed. 

Characters where obfeene words are very indecent to be 
heard : for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left untold 
by me* Drydem 

Untouched, adj. 

1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, was flain in that part. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Three men paflfed through a fiery furnace untouched, 
unfinged. Stephens's Sermons . 

2. Not moved ; not affedted. 

'I hey, like perfons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paffionate intreaties, Deep away all concern 
for him pr themfelves, Sidney. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































3- N'ot meddled with. 

We mull purfue the fyl'van lands ; 

Th’ abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dryden. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular trails muft have lain tin- 
touch'd for fome ages. Addifon 

U NTO / WARD. adj. 

1. Froward ; 'perverfe ; Vexatious ; not eafily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window ; and if file befroward, 

Then haft thou taught Hortenfio to be untovjarch Shakefp . 

I he ladies prove averfe, 

And more untoward to be won* 

T han by Caligula the moon. Hudibras. 

The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterwards he found untoward , 

Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 

Any three other Jews o’th’nation, 

Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras. 

T hey were a crols, odd, untovjard people. South. 

Some men have made a very untoivard ufe of this, and 
fuch as he never intended they fhould. Woodward. 

2 . Aukward ; ungraceful. 

Vaft is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loolen’d from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 
the cufhion ; which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beft advantage of their voice. Swift. 

Unto'wardly. adj. Aukward; perverfe; froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, untowardiy 
tricks and vices. Locke on Education. 

Untc/wardly. adv. Aukwardly; ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, a£ts as untowardiy and as crofsly to the reafon of 
things, as can be. Tillotfon. 

He explained them very untowardiy * Tillotfon. 

Untra'ceable. adj. Not to be traced* 

The workings of providence are lecret and untraccable , by 
which it dilpofes of the lives of men. South's Sermons. 

Untr a'ced. adj. Not marked by any footfteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy aufpicious height, 

Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly, 

„ More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye. Denham. 

Untra'ctable. adj . [intraitable , Fr. intrafiabilis , Lat.] 

1. Not yielding to common meafures and management; not 
governable ; ftubborn. 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englifh, began to be ftiff, and almoft untraFtable , fharply 
prefling for fpeedy refolutions and fhort meetings. Hayward. 

If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untradlable , I 
know not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers unlraRable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear¬ 
ance in the fkin. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . Rough ; difficult. 

I forc’d to ride th’ untradable abyfs. Milton. 

Untr aR tael en ess. n. f. Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed ; ftubbornnefs. 

The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think ; or in the dulnefs or untr aid ablcnefs of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. Locke. 

Untra'ding. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not fo liable 
to calualties as money, in untrading and unfkilful hands. Locke. 

Untrained, adj. 

1. Not educated ; not inftrucled ; not difeiplined. 

My wit untrain'il in any kind of art. Shakefpeare, 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as ftoutly 
received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with¬ 
out any lbldier or guide, they were loon put to flight. Hayiv. 

Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more fweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untr anted 
men into the field ; but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmifhes, 
inftrubl them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Irregular ; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ryqueft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paflion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert . 

Untransferable, adj . Incapable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain ftill entire and untransferable, 
in the prince. Howel's Pre-eminence oj Parliament. 

UnTRANSPa'rent. adj. Not diaphanous ; opaque. 

Though held againft the light they appear’d of a tranfparcnt 
yellow* yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an unfranjjparent blue. Boyle on Colours. 


Untravelled, adj. 

1. Never trodden by paflengers. 

We find no open track, or «onihnt mam* . 

labyrinth, but arc oft times fain to wander i- A t1 ' 12 

tmtravetkd parts. Brown’s Prof to' A T’ 3,1(1 

Long untraveWd heaths. h U” ,rs - 

2. Having never feen foreign countries. * 

An untravelled Englifhman cannot relifli all the Ln, *• 
Italian pictures; becaufe the pollutes exprefcdi,i° f 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country j are 

T °4r E ' AD '" “• To tread back; to » ^ 

We will untread the fteps of damned flight 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe 
Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlookM 0/ ; r 
Untre'asured. adj. Not laid up; not repoiited 
Her attendants 

Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreafur'd of their miftrefs V i r 
Untre'atable; adj. Not treatable j not prXcabie 

Men are of fo untr eatable a temper, that nothing- can hr 
obtained of them. Tj f .J c D . e 

Untri'ed. adj. %% 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves. 

From hard eflays, and ill fucceftes pall* 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry'd. Hilton, 

That ft\e no ways nor means may leave untry'd 
Thus to her After fhe herfelf apply’d. benh/it* 

2. Not yet experienced. m> 

Never more 

Mean I to try, what rafh untry d I fought, 

1 he pain of ablence from thy fight. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The happieft of mankind overlooking thofe folid bleflino-s 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want; lbme untry'd plealure, which, if they could but 
tafte, they fliould then be compleatly bleft. Atterbury. 

Self-prefervatlon, the long acquaintance of foul and body, 
the untry'd condition of a reparation, are fufHcient reafons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Collier 
Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry'd being. 

Through what newicenes and changes muft we pafa ? AddlL 

3. Not having pafied trial. 

The father fecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 

Againft whate’er may tempt. Miltons Par. Regain'd.' 
Untriu'mphable. adj. Which allows no triumph. 

What towns, what garrifons might you, 

With hazarft of this blood fubdue; 

Which now y’are bent to throw away 

In vain, untriumphable fray ? Hudibras . 

Untro'dden. \ a & Not P afFed 5 not markcd b y thefoot - 
The way he came, not having mark’d* return 
Was difficult, by human fteps un’rod. Paradifc Regain'd. 

Now while the heav’n by the fun’s team untrod , 

Hath took no print of the approaching light. 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Miltsx, 

A garland made of fucli new bays, 

And fought in fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. Waller. 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path. 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry ftep l Addijons Cato. 
Untro'lled. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 

Hard fate ! untroll'd is now the charming dye ; 

The playhoufe and the parks unvifited muft lie. Dryden. 
Untro'lbled aelj. 

1. Not difturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled loul, awake ! awake ! 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s fake. Shakefp 

2. Not agitated ; not confufed. 

C y 1 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. Mf-ton, 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 

Would they think with how irnall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herlclf fuffice. 

Such fuperfluities they would delpife. Fairy 

4. Tranfparent; clear. 

The equal diftribution of the lpirits in the liquor with the tan 
gible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies dear and uniroullaL 
Untri/e. adj. 

1. Falfe; contrary to reality. • . 

By what conftriuSlion fliaU any man ioskg thote comp^- 
Ions true, holding that diftiuedion untrue. IL^er. 

T hat a veflel filled with affies, will receive the q aan 
tity of water, that it would have done it it had been empt} ? !S 

utterly untrue , for the water will not go in by a filth p^rt. 
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Suckling. 


o Falfe; not faithful. 

I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 

Unlefs I prove untrue ; 

Nor can I ever be fo fond, 

To prove untrue for you. 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful eafe, and loofe delights : 

Who never ads of honour durft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
Untruly, adv. Falfely ; not according th truth. 

Tr was their hurt untruly to attribute fo great power unto 
falfe gods. Hooker, b. v* 

On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
refted, but untruly. Raleigh's Hft. of the World. 

UntRi/stiness. n.f. Unfaithfulnefs. 

Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 
untrujlinefs of heart. Hayward. 

Untru'th. n.f. 

1. Falfehood ; contrariety to reality. 

2 ! Moral falfehood ; not veracity. 

He who is perfed, and abhors Untruth , 

With heavenly influence infpires my youth. Sandys. 


Milton . 


9. Treachery ; want of fidelity. 

I would, 


So my untruth had not provok’d him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. Shakefp. 

4. Falfe afiertion. 

In matter of (peculation or pradice, no untruth can poffibly 
avail the patron and defender iong; and things moft truly, 
are likewile moft behovefully fpoken. Hooker , b. iii. 

There is little hope for common juftice in this difpute, 
from a man, who lays the foundations of his reafonings in fo 
notorious an untruth. Atterbury. 

Untenable, adj * Unharmonious; not mufical. 

My news in dumb filence will I bury. 

For they are harfh, untunable , and bad. Shakefpeare. 

A luteftring* merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harfti 
and untunable found ; which firings we call falfe. Bacon . 

His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 
join with the mufick of a choir. Tatler , N° 54. 

To Unti/ne. v. a. 

1. To make incapable of harmony. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what difeord follows. Shakefpeare . 

When the laft and dreadful hour. 

This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 

The trumpet fhall be heard on high. 

The dead fhall live, the living die. 

And mufick fhall untune the fky. Dryden. 

The captives, as their tyrant fhall require. 

That they fliould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre. 

Shall fay ; can Jacob’s fervile race rejoice. 

Untun'd the mufick, and difus’d the voice ? Prior. 

2 . To diforder. 

• O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature; 

Th’ untuned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Untu'rned. adj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ftone, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own Dryden. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to bring 
this matter to a fair iffue, that no ftone hath been left unturned , 
no way, whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
of the fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. Woodward. 
Untu'tored. adj. Uninftrudled; untaught. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some flern untutor'd churl ; and noble flock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whole fruit thou art. Shakefp. 

Thy even thoughts with fo much plainnefs flow, 

Their fenfe untutor'd infancy may know : 

\ et to fuch height is all that plainnefs wrought. 

Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. Prior. 
ToUntwPne v. a. 

1. To open what is held together by convolution. 

But fince the lifters did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thread. I’ll ftrive to piece the line. Waller. 

2. To open what is wrapped on itfelf. 

It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, caufed by the 
untwining of the beard by the moifture. Bacon. 

3- To feparate that which clafps round any thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
fongs of Italy could never untwine from the maft of God’s 
word. Ajcham _ 

I 0 Untwi ST. V. a. To feparate any things involved in each 
other, or wrapped up on themfelves. 

Untwijling his deceitful clew, 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy Due en . 
The intereft of prince and people is fo enfolded in a mu- 
tua embrace, that they cannot be untwijled without puliine 
ljmb off - Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 


Mnlwijling all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony. 

No, I’ll untwijl you ; 

I have occafion for your flay on earth* Dryden . 

Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and untwijled, are bene¬ 
ficial for lands. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Untwijl a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Unty'. w. a. [See Untie.] To loofe. 

O time ! thou muft untangle this* not I : 

It is too hard a knot for me t’ unty. Shakefpeare. 

To Unva'il. v. a. To uncover; to ftrip of a veil. I his 
word is unvail, or unveil, according to its etymology. Scs 
Vail, -and Veil. 

Troy reviv’d, her mourning face unvail'd. Denham. 
Now unveil'd, the toilet Hands dilplay’d. 

Each lilver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 

UnvaTuable. adj. Ineftimable ; being above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atterb. 
Unvalued, adj. 

1. Not prized ; neglected. 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do. 

Carve for himfelf; for on his choice depends 

The fafety and the health of the whole ftate. Shakefp * 

2 . Ineftimable ; above price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks; 

Ineftimable Hones, umalu'd jewels. Shakefpearei. 

Unva'nquished. Not conquered ; not overcome. 

Shall I for lucre of the reft unvanquijh'd, 

Detra< 5 l fo much from that prerogative, 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefpeare. 
Viftory doth more often fall by error of the unvanquijhed , 
than by the valour of the victorious. Haywards 

They rife unvanquijh'd. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Unva'riable. adj. [ invariable, Fr.] Not changeable; not mut¬ 
able. 

The two great hinges of morality Hand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com¬ 
mon intereft, is good ; and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris . 

Unvaried, adj. Not changed ; not diverfified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth, 
and inftruflion, by unvaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on. Locke a 
They ring round the fame unvaried chimes. 

With fure returns of ftill-expedled rhymes. Pope* 

Unvarnished, adj. 

1. Not overlaid with vamifti. 

2 . Not adorned ; not decorated. 

I will a round, unvarnijh'd tale deliver. 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs, what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shakefp. Othello. 

UnvaRying. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any Handing, unvarying meafure of 
duration, which confifts in a conftant fleeting fuccelfion, -as 
we can of certain lengths of extenlion, as inches marked our 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke , 

To Unve / il. v a. [See Veil and Vail ] 

1. To uncover; to diveft of a veil* 

The moon. 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerlefs light. Milton. 

To the limpid ftream diredl thy way, 

When the gay morn unveils her fmiling ray, Ptpe^ 

2 . To difclofe ; to Ihow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. Shak. 
Unve / iledly. adv. Plainly ; without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that fome 
things, which had coft me pains, fhould fall into any man’s 
hands, that fcorns to purchafe knowledge with pains. Boyle> 
Unve'ntilated. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

This animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor fliould the air unventilated (land ; 

The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. Blackmon’s Creation. 

Unve ritable. adj. Not true. 

All thele proceeded upon unveritable grounds. Brown . 

UnveRsed. adj . Unacquainted; unfkilled. 

Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day* 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field* 

Unvers'd in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. Blachmore 
Unve'xed. adj. Untroubled; undifturbed. 

With a bleft and unvext retire. 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeare 
Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide ; 

Or for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryden's Juvenal. 
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r N violated. adj Not injured ; not broken. 

Herein you war againfl your reputation. 

And draw within the compafs of fufpedl 
Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. Shetlefpeare. 

He, with lingular conftancy, preferred his duty and fidelity 
to his majefty unviolated. C arendon. 

I his ftrength diffus’d 

No lefs through all myfinews, joints, and bones. 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unfhorn, 

The pledge of my unviolatcd vow. Milton . 

!LJnvi / rtuous. adj . Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unvirtuous , fat 
knight lhall be any further afliicled, we two will be the 
minifters. Shakejp. Merry Wives of WindJ'or. 

Um vt/si ted., adj. Not reforted to. 

In l'ome wild zone 

Dwell, not unviftted of heav’n’s fair light. 

Secure. Mi/ton's. Par. Lofl, h. ii. 

The playhoufe and the park unviftted muft lie. Dryden. 
U NuViform. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an ununiform piety fs in many fo exadlly apportioned 
to Satan’s intereft, that he has no caufe to wifh the change 
of his tenure. Decay of Piety. 

Unvoyageable. adj . Not to be paffed over or voyaged. 

Not this unvoyctgeftble gulph oblcure, 

Detain from following thy illufirious track. MUion. 

Uni/rgf.d. adj. Not incited; notpreffed. 

I he time was once, when thou unurg'd would’!! vow. 
That never words were mufick to thine ear, 

Unlefs I fpake. Shakejp. Comedy of Err ours. 

Uni/sed. adj. 

1. Not put to ufe; unemployed. 

She, whole hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at. leaf!, not hoping of him to attaih fo 
afpiring a purpofe, left no art unufed , which might keep 
the line from breaking, whereat the fifh was already 
taken. Sidney. 

Sure he that made us with fuch. large difeourfe. 

Looking before and alter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon. 

To ruft in us unus'd. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Not accuftomed. 

He, unufed to fuch entertainment, did fhortly and plainly 
anl'wcr what he was. • Sidney 3 b. ii. 

One, whofe eyes, , ; 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as fall as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above : no, thy .wan looks betray 
Diminifh’d light, and eyes unus’d to day. Dryden. 

U n.uRef u L. adj. Ufelefs; lerving no purpofe. 

I was perfuaded, by experience, that it might not be un- 
ufeful in the capacities it was intended for. . Glanville. 

Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but a little 
•down upon them, and they are as yet utterly unufefal i or 
flying. More's Antidote againjt Ajhefn. 

As when the building gains a furer flay. 

We take th’ unufeful. fcaffolding away. Dryden. 

Pleas’d to find his age 

Declining, not unujeful to his lord. Philips. 

Uki/sual. adj. . Not common ; not frequent; rare. 

With this unujual and ftrange courfe they went on, till 
God, in whofe .heavielfc worldly judgments I nothing doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to the,ir 
own inventions. Hooker . 

You gam your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unujual words eafy and plain. Rcfcomtnon. 

A fprightly red vermilions all her face; 

And her eyes languifb with nnitfual grace. Granville. 

That peculiar turn, that the words fhould appear new, yet 
not unufual, but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 

The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling’ring remnant with unufual tide. Philips. 

Unusual ness. n.f. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 

It is the ur.ujualttefs of the time, not the appearance, that 
furpiizes Alcinous. Broome. 

Uni/tterabl . adj. Ineffable ; inexpreffible, 

Sikhs now breath’d 

O 

'Unutterable \ which the fipirit of pray’r' 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 
Than loudeft oratory. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

It wounds my foul 

To think of your unutterable foirows, 

When you lhall find Hippolitus was guiltlefs. Smith. 

Unvu'lnerable. adj. Exempt from wound: not vulnef- 
able. 

The god of foldiers. inform 
Thy thoughts wkhnoblenefs, that thou may’!! prove 
To fhame unVulnerable , and flick i’ th’ wars 
Like a great lea mark. Handing every flaw. Shahefpeare. 
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Unwa'kened. adj. Not roufed from fleep. 

The more 

His wonder was, to find unwaken' r/Eve 
With trefles difcomposU Mltm'm Lc/l • 

UnwaYled. <7^f. Having no walls. JP V; 

He came to 1 auris, a great and rich citv but- , r, > 
and of no ftrength. Km , Ws 

Uswa'res ado. UnexpeSedly; before any eaution' 
pectation. ’ ur 

She, by her wicked arts, 

Too falfe and flrong for earthly fkill or might, 

Unwares me wrought unto her wicked wifi. * q 
His loving mother came upon a day * ^ -<jteen. 

Unto the woods, to fee her little fon, 

And chanc’d unwares to meet him in the way 
After his fpopts and cruel paftime done. ' ’Fair fa. ■ J • 
Still we fail, while prbfperous blows the wind 
Till on fome fecret rock unwares we light. ' F ' f 
Unwarily, adv. Without caution ; carelefsly. W**' 
T he bell part of my powers 
Were in the wafhes all unwarily 

Devour’d by the unexpeaed flood. Shahfpeare. 

f|.I. had . no ! u g Wa j! ,y . e, Wd m yfelf for the prefent 
pubhfhing it, I fhould have kept it till I had lookM 
over it. Il f 

By fuch principles, they renounce their Ico-al claim T' 
berty and property, and unwarily fubmit to what they realli 

abhor - , Freeholder, 

Unwariness. n.f. [from unwary.] ■ Want of caution • care’ 
leffnefs. ’ 

The fame temper which inclines us to a defire of fame 
naturally betrays us into fuch flips and wiwarinejfes , as are not 
t incident to men of a contrary difpofition. Spectator , N° 2^6 

Unwa'rlike. adj. Not- fit for war; not ufed to war; not mi¬ 
litary. 

He fafely might old troops to battle lead, 

Againfl th’ unwa dike Perfian, and the Mede ; 

Whole hafly flight did from a bloodlefs field, 

More fpotls than honour to the vidtor yield. Waller. 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 

Triumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. Dr fen. 

Unwa'rnf.d. adj. Not cautioned ; not made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if umvarn'd, take one thino- 
. for another, and judge by the outfide. Loch, 

May hypocrites. 

That flyly fpeak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips. 

Unwa rrantable. adj . Not defenfible ; not to be juftified; 
not allowed. 

At very diflant removes an extemporary intercourfe is fea- 
fible, and may becompafied without unwarrantable correfpon- 
. dence with the people of the air. Glanville. 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a falfe infor¬ 
mation, which he ought no! to have believed, cannot in rea¬ 
fon make the guilt of one fin the excufeof another. South. 
Unwarrantably, adv. Notjuflifiably; not defenfibly. 

A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthinefs, will 
not fuffer you to rife up to that confidence, which fome 
men unwarrantably pretend to, nay, wtwarrantably require 
of others. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Unwarranted, adj. Not afeertained ; uncertain. 

The fubjedls of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the Teas, without their 
. own confent, upon hope of an unwarranted conquefl; hut 
to refill an invading enemy, the fubjeeft muff be commanded 
out of the counties where they inhabit. Bacon. 

UnwaRv. adj. 

j. Wanting caution; imprudent; hafly; precipitate. 

Nor think me fo unwary. 

To bring my feet again into the fnare 

Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agoniftes . 

So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ unwary bread. Milton . 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake ; and.Eve, 

Yet more amaz’d, unwary thus reply’d. Milton. 

.Turning, fhort, lie flruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 1 

Deep was the wound..:) Dryden. 

jPropofitions about, religion are jnfinuated into the unwary, 
as well as unbiaffed underllandings of children, and riveted 
there by long cuftom. Locks. 

2. Unexpected- Obfolete... 

All in the open hall amazed flood, ‘ r 

At fuddennefs of that unwary fight. 

And wonder’d at his breathlefs hafly m'ood. Fairy Qucn, 

UnwaTen* 5 ,W-a ^ le ^ 3 notcleanfed by wafhing. 

Another lean unwajh’d artificer 
Cuts oft* his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. Shakefp. 
To eat with unwa ft. J oen hands defileth not a man, Matth-W- 
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He accepts of no unclean, no unwajhed facrifice ; and if re¬ 
pentance ufher notin, prayer will never find admittance. Duppa. 
” When the fleece is fhorn, if fvveat remains 

Unwajh’d , it foaks into their empty veins. ^ Dryden i 
Unwanted, adj. Not confumed ; not diminiflied. 

Why have thole rocks fo long unwajled flood. 

Since, lavifh of their flock, they through the flood 
Have, ages part, their melting cryffal fpread. 

And with their fpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackmorc „ 

Unwa sting, adj. Not growing lefs ; not decaying. 

Purefl love’s unwajling treafure ; 

Conflant faith, fair hope, long leifure ; 

Sacred Hymen! thefe are thine. _ Pops. 

UnWaTed. adj. Not ufed to travej,; not feafoned in the road. 
Bealls,t hat have been rid off tlfbir legs, are as much for a 
man’s ufe, as colts that are unwayed , and will not goat all. Suckl. 
Unwf/akened. adj. Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exfudlion of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elaflical power of the remaining air was very much debi¬ 
litated, in comparifon of the unweakened preffure of the ex¬ 
ternal air. ^ Boyle. 

Unwe'aponed. adj. Not furnifhed with offenfive arms. 

As the beafts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inflruments of much advantage againfl un- 
weaj'Oncd men ; fo hath reafon taught man to flrengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as no creature elfe can well 
avoid. Raleigh. 

Unwe'ariable. adj. Not to be tired. 

Defire to referable him in goodnefs, maketh them un¬ 
weartable. Hooker , b. i. 

Unwearied, adj. 

1. Not tired; not fatigued. 

The Creator from his work 

Defifling, though unwearied , up return’d. Milton. 

Their bloody talk unweary'd, llill they ply. Waller. 
Still th' unweary'd fire purfues the tuneful frrain. Dryden. 

2 . Indefatigable; continual; not to be Ipent; not finking under 
fatigue. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 

Through the wide compafs of the airy ccafl. 

And with umvearied limbs each parr t’ enquire. Spenfer. 

Godlike his unweary el bounty flows ; 

Fir ft loves to do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 

From orb to orb, unweary d doft thou fly. Pick ell. 

An unwearied devotion-in the fervice of God, recommend¬ 
ed the gofpel to the world. Rogers's Sermons. 

The righteousihall certainly be-faved, but then the chriftian 
character of a righteous man implies a conflant, unwearied 
perfeverance in many painful inflances of duty. Rogers. 

To Unwe'ary. v. a. To refrefh after wearinefs. 

It unwearies , and refrelhes more than any thing, after too 
great labour. Temple. 

Unwed, adj. Unmarried. 

This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shakefp. 

Unw-Udgeable. adj. Not to be cloven. 

Merciful heav’n ! 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ll the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 

Than the loft myrtle. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure . 

Unwee'ded. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 

Fie ! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Pofiefs it merely. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

UnweeYed. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 

He muft not float upon his watrv bier 
Unweept , and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 

Unwee'ting. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 

Her leeming dead he found with feigned fear. 

As all umveeting of that well fhe knew; 

And pained himfelf with bufy care to rear 

Her out of care id’s fwoon. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

But contrary, umveeting he fulfilled 
The purpos'd counfel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the moft high. Paradife Regain'd . 

UnweRghed. adj. 

1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the velfels unweighed, becaufe they were 
exceeding many. r tf/^vii. 

2. Rot coniidered ; negligent. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this Flemifh drunkard pickt 
out of my converfation, that he dares in this manner effay 
me ? why he hath not been thrice in my company. Shakefp. 
Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips unweigh'd. 
Deem not unjulliy by my doom oppreft/ 

Of human race the wifeft, and the befl. Pope's OdylR j 
nwe ighing. adj. Inconfiderate; thoughtlefs: M 

Wife? why, no queftion but he was—a very fuperficiRl 
ignorant, unweighing fel low 7 - 1 ’ 

UnweR-COMK n/ii KW nip- 


eipeat re. 


ceived. 


BECOME, adj. Not pleafing; not grateful; not well r e- 
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Such welcome and umvelcome things at once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Soon as th’ umvelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heaven-gate, difpleas’d 
All were who heard. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

Though he that brings umvelcome news 
Has but a lofing office, yet he that (hews 
Your danger firft, and then your way to fafety. 

May heal that wound he niade. Denham's Sophy. 

Forc’d from her prcfcnce, arid condemn’d to live ; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 

From the very firft inflances of perception, fome things 
are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; fome things that 
they incline to, and others that they fly. Locke. 

Such haftv nights as thefe, would give very unwelcome, inter¬ 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley’s Sermons. 

UnweRt. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 

Our fatherlefs diflrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Y'our widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

We, but the flaves that mount you fo the throne : 

A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a name ; 

Unwept , unworthy of the fun’ral flame ; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. Dryden. 

UnweR. adj. Not moift. 

Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet ; 

Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears fhall fet thee firft afloat within thy tohib. Dryden. 
Unwhi'pt. adj. Not punifhed ; not corrected with the red. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 

That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 

Umvhipt of juftice. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Once I caught him in a lie ; 

And then, unwhipt, he had the grace to cry. Pope. 

UnwhoResome. adj. 

1. Infalubrious ; mifehievous to health. 

The difeovery of the difpofition of the-air, is good for the 
prognoflicks of wholefbfrie arid uhvJholefome years. Bacon. 
There I a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely dtaw 
The air imprifon’d alio, clofe and damp, 

Unwholefome draught ; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav’n frcfh-blowing, pure arid fweet. 

With day-fpring-born ; here leave me to- refpire. Milton. 
How can any one be allured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made ztnwbolefome before they are brought to 
him ?• South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in fiimrner ; for the 
country towns are fo infefted with unwholefome vapours, that 
they dare not truft thcmfelves in them* while the" heats 
laft. Addfon dn Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contradl difeafes from an 
unwholefome nurfe. A: buthnot on Diei. 

2 . Corrupt; tainted. 

We’ll ufe this umvholefotne humidity ; this grofsf wdtry 
pumpion : we’ll teach hirii to know turtles frorri jays. Shakejp. 
UnwTeldily'. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 

UnvJi'eldily they wallow firft in ooze ; 

Then in the fhady covert feek repofe. - - • ; •< Dryden. 
Unwi'eldiness. n.J. Heavihefs ; difficulty- tb move, or be 
moved .’ 1 _ • - > p 3 

To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, • ’ • 

Arid burdenous corpulerice my.love httd , 'gfbWrii 
Butth'atlmadeitfebd’upon- 

That which love word endures, diferetiori. Donne. 

The fuppofed unwieldiHcfs of its malty bulk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and; heavy bodies to 
motion, H a mere impofture of our fenfes. Glanville. 

U'nwiRldy. adj. Unmanageable; not eafily moving or 
moved; bulky; weighty; ponderous. .'m 

An ague, meeting many humours in a Fat,' uriivieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four of five fits,- carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait,- 

Tempefl the ocean. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

Unwieldy fums of wealth, which highef btfoiint. 

Than files of marfhard figures can account. • > Dryden . 

Nothing here; th’ unwieldy rock avails. 

Rebounding harrnlefs from the plaited feales, 

That, firmly joined, pTeferv’d him from a wound, - 
With native armour crufled all around. Addijons Ovid. 
What carriage’caffibear away all the rude and unwieldy lop¬ 
pings of a branchy tree at oriee ? Waits's Irnpr. of the Mind. 
Unwilling, adj. Loath; not contented ; not inclined ; not 
complying by inclination. 

The nature of rntm is unwilling to continue doing that 
wherein it fhall always condemn itfelf. ■ - . < Hooker, k. v. 

H thou doft find him tractable. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our Yefafons 1 . 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling^ ' 

Be thou fo too. ' " Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

If 
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If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 

Sufpedt a drizzling day. Dryden. 

Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 

Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden . 

UnwEllingly. adv. Not with good-will; not without loath- 
nefs. 

The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel. 

And Alining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shakefp. As Ton Like It. 

A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
Their fuperftition yields. Milton's Agonijles . 

Still difmay’d 

fey feas or Ikies, unwillingly theyftay’d. Denham. 

Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 

Being his friends, fhall willingly undo him. Denham . 

The dire contagion fpreads fo faft. 

That where it feizes, all relief is vain ; 

And therefore muft umvillingly lay wafte 
That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. Dryden. 
Unwillingness, n.f. Loathnefs; difinclination. 

Obedience, with profeffed unwillingnefs to obey, is no bet¬ 
ter than manifeft difobedience. Hooker , b. v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men fmee, an unwil¬ 
lingnefs to grieve her, and make her fad, left fhe fliould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
I fee with what unwillingnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Difcern your love, and therefore muft obey you. Denham. 
There is in moft people a reluctance and unwillingnefs to 
be forgotten. We obferve, even among the vulgar, how 
fond they are to have an infeription over their grave. Swift. 
To UnwEnd. v. a. pret. and part, paffive unwound. 

1. To feparate any thing convolved ; to untwift ; to untwine. 

All his fubjedts having by fome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it fhould 
have needed a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo 
deeply an entered vice. Sidney, b. ii. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit: 

You boldly fhew that fkill which they pretend. 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2. To difentangle ; to loofe from entanglement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
fkillful as in every point to unwind themfelves, where the 
fnares of gloflng fpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not ^.little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invectives again'.l 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as 
holy. Hooker, b. v. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none. 

Bottom it on me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

To Unwind, v.n. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean fealding water, and they will 
eafily unwind. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

UnwEped. adj. Not cleared. 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood. 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

UnwEse. adj. Weak; defective in wifdom. 

O good, but moft unwife patricians ! why, 

You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chufe an officer ? Shakefp Coriolanus . 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefpeare. 

He who of thofe delights can judge, and fpare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. Milton. 

This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wife and the 
unwife. Tillotfon. 

When kings grow ftubborn, flothful, or unwife, 

Each private man for publick good fhould rife. Dryden. 
When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwife , than to give way to the firft 
fteps of popular encroachments. Swift. 

UnwEsely. adv. Weakly ; not prudently ; not wifely. 

Lady Zelmane, like fome, unwifely liberal, that more 
delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 
flow her love upon me, than to recompenfe him. Sidney. 
Unwifely we the wifer Eaft 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs’d 

With tyrant’s force. Waller. 

To Unwish. v. a. To wifh that which is, not to be. 

My liege, would you and I alone. 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle.- 

— - — Why now thou haft umvifh'd five thoufand men ; 
Which likes me better than to wifh us one. Shakefpeare. 
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To defire there were no God, were plainly to mm;/ht .-. 
own being, which muft be annihilated in the fubfh Jr thetf 
that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them D° n of 
UnwEshed. adj. Not fought; not defired. * 0Wn ' 
So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea^b^ 
that her unwijhed prefence gave my tale a conclufion h*f 
it had a beginning. ’ n-J ore 

To his unwijhed yoke 1 >lc F 

My foul contents not to give foy’reignty. Jta. 

VV hile heaping unwifh d wealth I diftant roam ; ^ ' 

The beft of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife. 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. p 

Unwi'st. adj. Unthought of; not known. Spent!■ 

To Unwi't. v. a. To deprive of underftanding. Notufe^* 
P'riends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveiling them for bed ; and then, but now, 

As if fome planet had unwitted men, 


Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. Shakefa 

_ .11 f ' __11 H I JT 


eare. 


Unwithdra'wing. adj. Continually liberal. 

Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 

With fuch a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks r Milton 

Unwithstoo'd. adj. Not oppofed. 

Crefly plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 
What the Silures vigour unwithjlood, 

Cou’d do in rigid fight. 

Unwitnessed, adj. Wanting evidence ; wanting notice. * 
Leaft their zeal to the caufe fhould any way be umu.t- 
neffed. Hooker. 

Unwittingly, adv. [Properly umveetingly , from unweeting ] 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out, that the high-workine; 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly acceilary to their de¬ 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly , as the heavens 
and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife than 
they do. Hooker , b. i. 

Atheifts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefcnt 
pleafure ; befides the extreme madnefs of running fuch a de- 
fperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 
here of that tranquillity they feek for. Bentley. 

Unwonted, adj. 

1. Uncommon; unufual; rare; infrequent; 

His fad, dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th’ unwonted fun to view. Fairy fueen. 

My father’s of a better nature 
Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unwonted 

w came from him. Shakefpeare. 

vofiied meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
pi.-.' . < Glanville. 

l i. c. ireath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 
All ii g;ts or lome umvonted change appear. Dryden. 

2 . Unaccuftomed ; uriufed, 

Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal finding, making 
fhamefaftnefs pleafant, and pleafure fhamefaft, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney , b. ii. 

Sea calves umvonted to freih waters fly. May. 

O how oft fhall he 

On faith and changed gods complain ; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorms. 

Unwonted fhall admire. Milton. 

UnwoiEking. adj. Living without labour. 

Lazy and unworking fhopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gamefters, do not only keep fo much of the money oi a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 
for it. Locke. 

Un worshipped, adj. Not adored. 

He refolv’d to leave 

Unworjhipp’d, unobey’d the throne fupreme. Milton. 

Unworthily, adv. Not according to defert; either above 
or below merit. 

I vow’d, bafe knight, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg. 

Which I have done, becaufe unworthily 
T hou waft inftalled. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 

And fo unworthily difgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shakefpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyffey as all a fidtion, we coniider it 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a ftory founded upon truth, 
adorned with embellifhments of poetry. Broome. 

worthiness, n.f Want of worth; want of merit. 

] A mind fearing the unworthinefs of every word that f ou 

be prefented to her ears, at length brought it forth in . ns 

Sidnev. b. »■ 

manner. * ' y ' Q ]et 
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. pvcellent fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, as to 
0 et he "e it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
*“* L> J. fi.ee the weakeft mill is not eafifter driven 
tte in, than that is chafed away w.th fo .g 

th0Ug w r v night he comes with fongs compos’d 

r fear’d to find you in another place ; _ 

But, face you’re here, my jealouly grows le.s: 

You will be kind to my unwortbmejs. g’)“<■»■ 

H-,ve a true and humble fenfe of your own uKimrthimg 

which will not fuller you to rife to a confidence 

pretended to by fome. 

Uxwo'nTHY. adj. 

N Tlie Athanafian creed and dbxology fliould remain in ufe, 
,hc one as a moft divine explication ot the chiefeft articles of 
tr ehriftian belief; the other as aft heavenly acclamation of 
0 1 appiaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe : neither 
£ one nor the other unworthy to be heard founding, as they 

are in the church of Chrift. Hooke-,. 

Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 

for brevity I wittingly pafs over. v ,oL es ' 

2 Wanting merit. . 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shaaefpcar e. 
Are there unworthy men chofen to offices ? Wmtgijte. 

So may I, blind fortune leading me. 

Mils that which one unworthier may attain ; 
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And die with grieving 
3. Mean. 


fhakefp. Merch. of Venice. 


Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch a ftepherd ? 
did you ever hear of fuch a prince ? and then tell me if a 
Email or unworthy aftault have conquered' me ? Sidney. 

4. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 

I laid at her feet a work, winch was unworthy her, but 

which I hope fhe will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will ta.ee care 
to fupprefs things unworthy of him. _ Pope to Swijt. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a mariner, 
that fcarce any book can be bought, without purchafing fome- 
thing unworthy of the author. Swift. 

5. Unbecoming ; vile. 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind : 

Mov’d with Unworthy ufage of the maid, 

He, - though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid. Dryden. 

Unwg'ltnd. part. pad. and pret. of unwind. Uritwifted. 

Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch’d ropes umvound are 
more lading. Mortimers Hufbandry. 

Unwo / unded. adj. 

1. Not wounded. 

We may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vi. 

2. Not hurt. 

Oh ! bleft with temper : 

She who can love a fifter’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. Pope. 

ToUnwreRth. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unwreatb themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. hoyle. 

UnWrEting. cidj. Not aftuming the character of jtn author. 
The peace of the lioneft unwriting fubject was daily mo- 
lcftcd. Arbuthnot. 

UnwrEtten. adj. Not conveyed by writing; oral; traditional. 
A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no¬ 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. South's Sermons. 

The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. Hale. 

Unwro'ught. adj. Not laboured ; not manufactured. 

Or prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought. Fairfax. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 

Unwrought and eafy to the potter’s hand : 

Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryden. 
UnwruRc. adj. Not pinched. 

We that have free fouls, it touches us not; let the galled 
jade winch, our-withers are unwrung. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Unyielded, adj. Not given up. 

O’erpower’d at length, they force him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryden. 
ToU nyo'ke. v. a. 

I. To loofe from the yoke. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like- youthful fteers unyok'd, they took their courfc 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth, Shakefp. Hen. IV, 


V o c . 

Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em¬ 
ployment of Haves; they Viptt the mules. Brno*. 

2. To part; to disjoin. . 

Shall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 

So ioin’d in love, fo ftrong in both. 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet. Shakefpedre. 
Unyc/ked. adj. 

1 Having never worn a yoke. f 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phcebus ’chute. 

And for Diana fev’n unfpotted eWes. Vfy'den. 

2. Licentious; unreftrained. 

I will a-while uphold *1 7 r tt t \r 

The unyok'd humour of your idleriefs. Shakefp. Hen. IV . 

Unzo'ned/*#'. Not bound with a girdle. _ 

Eafy her motion feem’J, ferene her air; . 

Full, though unzon’d, herbofom. f \ r J or - 

Vocabulary, n.f [focabularium, Lat. vocacu.c.ire , rr.J A 

dictionary; a lexicon ; a word book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that^ they 
ftand in awe of conjurations, which fignriy nothing, not only 
in the dictionary of man, but in the lubnler vocabulary of 
g„ t Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

U Among other book r s, we fhould be furnifhed with vocabula¬ 
ries and dictionaries of feveral forts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fr. 1mails, Lat.] 

1. Having a voice.. 

Eyes are vocal tears have tongues ; 

And there be words not made with lurtgs; 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O let them fall. 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crnjhaiv . 

Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frefh fhade, _ 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife. Milton. 

Smooth-Aiding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds. 

That {train I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpiie,^ ’ 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryden . 

Memnon, though ftone, was counted vocal ; 

But’twas the god, mean while, that fpoke all. 


Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 


Prb 


lor . 


With prompting prieft behind the hanging* 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftrumental mufick, 
approving neverthelefs the ufe of vocal melody to remain, 
muft fhew fome reafon wherefore the one ihou o be thought 
a legal ceremony, and not the other. Hooker. 

And join’d their vocal worfhip to the choir 

Of creatures wanting voice. Milton s Fa?. Lofl. 

VocaTity. n.f [ vocalitas , Lat. from vocal. J Power?oi utter¬ 
ance ; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughriefs, tile other 
of fmoothnefs and freenefs of vocality, are not eafy in traCt of 
vocal fpeech to be pronounced lpiritally. Holder. 

To Vo / c alize. v. a. [from vocal.-] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alor.e ; andther 
thing to vocalize that breath, t. e. in its paffage through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Holder. 

Vo / cally. adv. [from vocal.] In words ; articulately.. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to exprefs their de- 
fires vocally , as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal fignsf; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that fafKion, is a 
bufinefs of inftitution. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Vocation, n.f [ vocation , Fr. vocatio, Lat.] 

1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 
enforce the utter difability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requifite in this church for the faving of fouls. Hooker , b. v. 

They which thus were in God eternally by then intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having the vocation 
of poverty to lcribble, out of meer wantonnefs make them¬ 
felves ridiculous ? Dryden. 

3. Trade; employment. 

Pie would think his fervice greatly rewarded, if fie might 
obtain by that means to live in the light of his prince, and 
yet pradtife his own chofen vocation. Sidney, b. i, 

God’s mother, in a vifiori full of majefty. 

Will’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
God has furnifhed men with faculties fufficient to direct 
them in the way they fhould take, if they will ferioufly em¬ 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow them the 
leifure. Locke. 

A whore in ber vocation. 

Keeps pundlual to an affignation. Swift , 

Vo'cative. nef [yeeatif, Fr. vocativUs ; Lat.] Thegiarrima- 1 
tical cafe ufed in calling or fpeaking to.. 
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• V O i 

Vociferation, n.f [vociferatic, vocifero, Lat,] Clamour: 
outcry. 

I he lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by vociferation, 
or loud finging, may produce the fame efTeS. ' Arbuthnot. 
VocTferous. adj. [ vocifero , Lat.] Clamorous; noify. 

Several templars, and others of the more vociferous kind 
of critics, went with a refolution to hifs, and confefs’d they 
were forced to laugh. Pope. 

POGUE, n.f. [vogue, Fr. from vogucr, to float, or fly at large.] 
Fafhion ; mode. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man’s faint— 
Clip from the vogue of the world. > South. 

life may revive the obfoleteft words. 

And banifh thofe that now are moll in vogue. Rofcommon, 
What fadhons th’ have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue , or what in private. Hudibras. 

In the vogue of the world, it paffes for an exploit of ho¬ 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L'EJirangc. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fbmetimes facrifice to the graces, mull expect to 
keep in vogue for any time. Addifon. 

At one time they keep .their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to ftifle them ; and all on a hidden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

VOICE, n.f [volx , Fr. vocis, Lat.] 

1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diflinguiflied from that uttered by 
another mouth. 

L Air in founds that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men; for we can difeern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

3. Any found made by breath. 

O Marcus, I am warm’d ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice , and burns for glory. Addifon. 

4. Vote; fuftrage ; opinion expreffed. 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But thaFs no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakefp. 
I’ve no words ; 

My voice is in my fword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The ftate was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices , and mull fhortly perilh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fome few; for two hundred gave voices, 
reducing that multitude to fifty, w 7 ho, for their experience, 
were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles . 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by Dryden. 

To Voice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To rumour; to report. Out of ufe. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfuliy ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenet, prifoner in the tower; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Daniel's Civil War. 

2 . To vote. 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather mud do, than what you fhould do. 

Made you, againfl the grain, to voice him conful. Shakefp. 

To Voice. v. n. To clamour ; to make outcries. Obfolete. 

Stir not queftions of jurifdidlion; and rather affume thy 
right in filence, than voice it with claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gift of every perfon, to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South's Sermons. 

Vo iced. adj. [from the noun.] Furnifhed with a voice. 

That 5 s Erythasa, 

Or fome angel voic'd like her. ’Tis fhe ! my firuggling 
foul 

Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! Denham. 
VOID. adj. [vuide , Fr.] 

1. Empty; vacant. 

• The earth was without form and void, and darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefis i. 2. 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Casfar as he comes along. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vain; ineffectual ; null; vacated. 

If it be void, and to no purpofe, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in ? Hooker. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. Ij'aAv.n. 

'1 his cuftom made their whole government void, as an en¬ 
gine built againfl: human fociety, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down. Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caufe 
to declare this, or that a£l of parliament void , yet there will 
be the fame temper requifite to repeal it. Clarendon. 


V O L 
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tnat time pafs under the great feal, fhould h * IC1 , froffi 
but void and null, “ ^ T° od Viiy 

Some kind of fubjeflion is due from everv ’’’ K ,id ’. 
man, which cannot be made t hid bv man t0 every 
loever. J power what, 

3. Unfupplied ; unoccupied. Swift t 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to funnhr a- 

offices that had been long void, anfwered nlrhuw,T grat 
ter but rofe up on the fudden, and fakh I am r} he ^ 
wnl not be long void. ulc m y office 

4. Wanting ; unfurnifhed ; empty. ^mden. 

If fome be admitted into the miniftry, void of I • 

or fewd m life, are all the reft to be condemned? 

How void of tea ion are our hopes and fears’l 

Bemg void of all friendihip and enmity, they 7 *’- 
plain. U1 T never corn¬ 

s' Unfubftantial; unreal. 

Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, void and vain. D 

\ oid. nf [fromthe adjea.] An empty fpaee' vacuum Pope ' 
Pnde, where dit fails, ftepi in fo our defen™ ‘ ^ 
And nils up all the mighty void of fenfe. * n 

With what power °V‘ 

Were fiiff th’ unwieldy planets launch’d alon°- 
I h illimitable void? 0 

To Void. v.a. [from the adjeclivc; vtddtr, Fr.l 

1. Io quit; to leave empty. 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down 
Orvoid the field. _ Shakefp. Her V 

How in our voiding lobby haft thou flood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shakefp. Hen VT 
1 owards this pafiage, fomewhat darker than the chamber 
wnich he voided, this affaffmate gave him, with a back bW 
a deep wound into his left fide. JVotton's Bucking 

2. 1 o emit ; to pour out. & “ 

. The . afeending water is vented by fits, every circumvolu¬ 
tion voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. Wilkins 

3. I o emit as excrement. 

Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature that voideth 
them ; and the cat burieth what file voideth. Bacon* 

Believ’d the heav’ns were made of flone, 

Becaufe the fun had voided one. Hudibras. 

By the ufe of emulfions, and frequent emollient injeclionsj 
his urine voided more eafily. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Flefhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are fufpicious 
fymptoms of a flone in the kidnies, efpecially if the patient 
has been fubjecl to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a praclice, upon any fpecious pretences, to 
void the fecurity that was at any time given for money fo bor¬ 
rowed . Clarendon. 

Voidable, adj. [from void .2 Such as may be annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed had bona 
notabilia in divers diocefes, grants letters of adminiftration, 
fuch adminiftration is not void, but voidable by a fentence. Ayl. 
Vc/iDER. n.J. [from void.] A balket, in which broken meat 
is carried from the table. 

A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil Ihould I pick their bones. Cleaveland. 
Voidness . n.f. [from void.] 

1. Emptinefs; vacuity. 

2. Nullity; inefficacy. 

3. Want of lubftantiality. 

If thereby you underftand thrir nakednefs and voidnefs of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
of the creation was not in itfelf diftinguifhed by days. Hakew. 
b O' ITURE. n.f. [French.] Carriage; tranfportation by car¬ 
riage. Not in ufe. 

I hey ought to ufe exercife by voitu r e or carriage. Arbuthnot. 
Volant, adj. [volans, Lat. volant, Fr.] 

1. Flying; paffing through the air. 

Fhe volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con¬ 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they are carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Magidt. 

2 . Nimble; adlive. 

His volant touch 

Inftindl through all proportions, low, and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch, 

Traverfe loquacious firings, whofe folemn notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philips . 

Vo'latile. adj. [volatilis, Lat.] 

1. Flying; paflingthrough the air. 

The caterpillar towards the end of fummer waxeth vola¬ 
tile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon s Nat. Hi ft. 

There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becaufe there is not fufficient 
food for them always in the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2. [ Volatile, Fr.] Having the power to pafs oft by fpontaneous 
evaporation. 

In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind 

Volatile Hermes. Milton's Paradift Lof,ff- 

When 

$ 


f 
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When arfeiyck with foap gives a regulus, aiid with mef- 
cury fublimate’a volatile fulible fait, like butter of antimony; 
doth not this fhevv that arfenick, which is a fubllance totally 
volatile, is compounded of fix’d and volatile parts, (Irongly 
cohering by a mutual attradlion ; fo that the volatile will not 
afeend without carrying up the fixed ? Newton. 

3. Lively ; fickle; changeable of mind ; full of fpirit. 

Adlive fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the furface of 
things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their 
riiind . Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift. 
VOLATILE. n.J. [volatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains fires, and 
ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown's Vulgar Errours „ 

Vo la tile ness. \ n f [volatility, Fr. from volatile.] 
Volatility. \ j L 5 J 

1. The quality of flying away by evaporation ; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the colour, fra¬ 
gility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
limple bodies. Bacon. 

Of volatility, the utmoft degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearefi fome iffue out of the 
body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The animal fpirits cannot, by reafon of their fubtilty and 
‘uolatilenefs, be difeovered to the fenfe. Hale. 

The volatility of mercury argues that they are not much 
bigger ; nor may they be much lefs, left they lofe their 
opacity. Newton's Opticks. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand that pure, elabo¬ 
rated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
fpontaneoufly, in which the odour or fmell confifts. Arbuthnot . 

2. Mutability of mind. 

Volatiliza'tion. n.f [from volatilize.] The acl of making 
volatile. 

Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain 
the volatilization of the fait of tartar. Boyle. 

*fo VoLatilize. v.a. [ volatilifer, Fr. from volatile] To 
make volatile ; to fubtilize to the higheft degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refradlive power, in a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily lubftances, and accordingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation ; die 
water, by means of fome faline fpirits with which it is im¬ 
pregnated, diflolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the 
a cl ion.^ Newton's Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, volatilizing, 
and rend’ring perfpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denfeth them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vole, n.f [vole, rr.] A deal atcards, that draws the wholetricks. 
Paft fix, and not a living foul 1 

I might by this have won a vole. Swift. 

VOLCAAO. n.f [Italian, from Vulcan.] A burning moun¬ 
tain. 

j.\avigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
ifland, and many volcano's and fiery hills. Brown. 

When the Cyclops o’er their anvils fweat. 

From the volcano's grofs eruptions rife, 

And curling fheets of fmoke oblcure the ikies. Garth. 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earthquakes* 
and caufe furious eruptions of volcano's, and tumble down 
broken rocks. Bentley's Sermons. 

Volery. n.J. .[volerte, Fr.] A flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firft appearance, is furc to draw on 
him the eyes and chirping of the whole town volery ; amongft 
which, there will not be wanting fome birds of prey, that 
will prefently be on the wing for him. Locke 

V olita'tion. n.f [voliio, Lat.] The a& or power of flv- 
mg. 

Birds and flying animals are almoft erefl, advancing the 
head and bread in then progreffion, and only prone in the 
ac af volitaum. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

of «W exerted? ’ ^ 1 ' l,e of willin S i the power 

I here is as much difference between the approbation of 
the judgment, and the aflual volitions of the will, as between 

afterV yTE S I d , er ' rable thin S with his e y e > “d reaching 
after t wnh his hand. South's Sermons. 

or\JZ‘ ,S r!f a£hU T rdfe ? f t,,e P° wer ‘he mind has to 
order the confutation of any idea, or the forbearing to con¬ 
its T k‘ t j- F g fer the motlon of an f P art of the body to 
ance ^ d,rei£lln S an y Particular action, or its forbear- 

Hj.itive. adj. Having the power to will. Cocke. 

iW T °'C Perfea the intelleaua ' faulty, but the vo- 
LZ ^ thC man n0t knowing, but mok 

y°] L *v. u TMee, Fr.] Hak - 

A flight of fliot. J 

pany,° m t ' 1C v ' ood a ‘‘jsii'y of fliot flew two of his com- 

Raleigh's Apology. 


Waller. 
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, More on his giifls relies, than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d. 

2. A burft ; an emiffion of many at once. 

A fine volley cf words, gentlemen, and quickly fhot 
6ft. ShaheJ'peare . 

Diftruftful fenfe with modefi: caution /peaks ; 

It /till looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 


But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. 

O _ 

To throw out. 


\ 

Pope, j 


To Valley: v. n. \ 

The holding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong Tides can volley. ShakeJ'p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Vo / lli ed. adj. [from volley.] Difp'odcd ; difeharged with 2 
volley. 

I flood 

Thy fierceft, when in battle to thy aid 
The blafting volley'd thunder made all fpeed. Milton. 

The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diffever’d, feud. Philips * 

Volt, n.f [volte, Fr.] Volt lignifies a round or a circular 
tread ; a gate of two treads made by a horfe going Tideways 
round a center ; To that theTe two treads make parallel tradts, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet fmaller; the ihoulders bearing outwards, 
and the croupe approaching towards the center. Farrier's Diet . 
Volubility, n. f [volubilite, Fr. volubilitas, from volubilis , 
Lat.] 

1. The adl or power of rolling. 

Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 

and is derived from its roundnefs. Watts's Logick . 

Then caeleftial fpheres fhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubility,turn themfelves any way, as it mioht 
happen. Hookerb. i. 

2. Activity of tongue ; fluency of fpeech. 

Say file be mute, and will not fpeak a word,- 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare. 

He exprefs’d himfelf with great volubility of words, natu¬ 
ral and proper. ^ Clarendon . 

He had all the French aflurance, cunning, and volubility 
of tongue. Addifon. 

She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with fuch a volu- 
bilcty of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her 

fat ]> er -,. l . . , Female Quixote. 

3* Mutability; liablenefs to revolution. 

He that’s a vidtor this moment, may be a Have the next: 
and this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro¬ 
vidence, in the puniftiment of oppreflion. L'E/lran?e„ 

Vo luble. adj. [volubilis, Lat.] 

1. Formed fo as to roll eafily ; formed fo as to be eafily put in 

motion. } t 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
precipice, do neceffarily continue the motion of it^ are any 
more imputable to that dead, choicelefs creature in its Tu ft 
motion. Hammond 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce liability in The 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe voluble parti¬ 
cles, which, whilft they continued, did by their fhape unfit 
tor cohelion, or, by their motion, oppofe coalition. Boyle 

2 . Koiiing; having quick motion. J 

L his lefs voluble earth, 

By fhorter flight to tlv eaft, had left him there. Milton 
i hen voluble, and bold ; now hid, now leen, 

Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Par. 'Loft b iv 

3. Nimble; adtive. Applied to the tongue. 

A hiend promifed to difl'edl a woman’s tongue, and exa¬ 
mine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which 
sender it fo wonderfully voluble and flippant. Addifon, 

ecbr ’ CfC WUh a Voluble and fli PP ant tongue, become mere 
a Flnpnf f it* bVatts j Irnprovement of the Mind. 

fpeakei " ,S aPpHed t0 ' the ^ eech ’ 

Caflio, a knave very voluble ; no further confcionable, 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and humane Teem¬ 
ing, for the better compaffing of his loofe affeoftion. Shakefp 
It voluble and lharp difeourfe be marr’d, Jr% 

miUble hard - Shahfpeare - 

1. Something rolled, or convolved. 

2. As much as feems convolved at once; as a fold of a feroent 

a wave of water. ^penr* 

T hreefcore and ten P can romember well * 
fj lthln the volume, of whicli time I’ve feen 
ours dreadful, and things ftrange. Shakefp. Macbeth 
L noppos’d they either lofe their force, J 
Or wmd in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden 

Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, ° 

And lilently to his revenge he fails : 

An S l°l Slld f J me ^den ferpent gn the grafs. 

And long behind lus wounded volume trails. Dryden 

I hames fruitful tides, 7 

ow through the vale in filver volumes play, Fenton 

Bt 
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. Swift. 


By the infmuations of thefc cryftals, the volumes of air 
*are driven out of the watery particles, and many oi them, 
uniting, form larger volumes? which thereby have a greater 
force to expand themfclves. 6 heyne. 

3. \Volume? Fr.] A book; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
tiently rolled upon a {faff. 

Guvon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume? that doth far exceed 
My leifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. Fairy Queen. 

Calmly, I do befeech you.- 

Aye, as an hoftler, that for the pooreft piece 
Will bear the knave by th’ volume. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfelves. Lhis would make a volume. Locke. 

If one fhort volume cou’d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wife : 

How wou’d it be efteem’d and read ? 

Volu'minous. adj. [from volume.] 

1 . Confiding of many complications. 

The fe'rpent roll'd voluminous and vaft. Milton. 

2. Confiding in many volumes, or books. 

If heav’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars 
Voluminous? or fingle characters 

In their conjunction met, give me to fpell. Mi.ton. 

There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though nevei 
fo little, without peftering the world with voluminous tran- 
feriptions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3. Copious ; diffufive. 

He did not bear contradiction without much paffion, and 
was too voluminous in difeourfe. Clarendon. 

The mod fevere reader makes allowances for many reds 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer, spectator? N 124* 
Voluminously. adv. [from voluminous .] In many volumes 
or books. 

The controverfies are hotly managed by the divided fchools, 
and voluminoujly every where handled. G?anville. 

Voluntarily, adv. [volcntiers? Fr. from voluntary.'] Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord ; without compuliion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they wall 
feck indruCtion at our hands, it remaineth that unlefs we 
will differ them to perifh, falvation itfelf mud feek them . Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own dedruCtion, is againd 
God and nature. Hooker? b. v. 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily , and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himlelf but from 
the probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VOLUNTARY, adj. [volontaire? Fr. voluntarius? Lat.] 
j, ACting without compulfion; aCting by choice. 

God did not work as a neceffary, but a voluntary agent ; 
intending beforehand, and decreeing with himfelf, that 
which did outwardly proceed from him. Hdoker? b. i. 

The lottery of my dedinv 

Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shakefpcare. 

2. Willing ; aCting with willingnefs. 

Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 

She fell to lud a voluntary prey. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

3. Done without compulfion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, 
confcquent to an order of the mind. Locke. 

The old duke is banifhed ; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfelves into voluntary exile 
with him. Shakefp. As You Lit.c It. 

They mud have recourfe to abdinence, which is but vo¬ 
luntary fading, and to exercife, which is but voluntary la¬ 
bour. Seed ’ s Sermon * 

a. Acting of its own accord ; fpontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly fettled, did never life to be voluntary dictates, pro¬ 
ceeding from any man’s extemporal wit. Hooker? b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. # Milton. 

VoLuntary. n.f. [from the adjective.] . 

1. A volunteer; one who engages in any affair of his own accord. 

All th’ unfettled humours of the land ; 

Radi, inconfid’rate, fiery voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Ajax was here the voluntary? and you as under an 1m- 
r - Shakefpeare . 

* The bordering wars were made altogether by voluntaries? 
upon their own head. Davies s Ireland. 

Aids came in partly upon midlves, and partly voluntaries 

from all parts; . . . aeon. 

2. A piece of mufick play’d at will, without any fettled 

rule. 

Whidling winds, like organs, play d. 

Until their voluntaries made 

The waken’d earth in odours rife, t 

To be her morning facrifice. Cleave and. 

Bv a voluntary before the firft leffen, we are prepar d lor 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we -are fhortly to re- 
cc j vc - - - Spectator? N 630. 


VolUNTEf/r. n.f. [voluntaire? Fr.] Afoldierwho 
the fervice of his own accord. 


enters intt 


V| or. 


Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being the nf 
cipals in the difpute, I fati'sfy them; as for th e volant" 
they will find themfelves affeCled with the misfortune of thedr 

friends. Colli >• 

All Afia now was by the ears ; 

And Gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. p ■ 

To VolunteeL. v. n. To go for a foldier.A cant word” 
Leave off thefe wagers, for in confeience fpeakin^ 

The city needs not your new tricks for breaking; . 

And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

You’ll want an equipage for volunteering. Dry den 

Volu'ptuary. n f [voluptuaire? Fr. voluptuarius? Lat.j A man 
given up to pleaiure and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underftand in all the liberties of a 
looie and a lewd converfation, that he runs the ‘rifk 0 f body 

and foul? . L'Ejlrame. 

The parable was intended agamft the voluptuaries • men 
who liv’d like heathens, diffolutely, without regarding any of 
the reffraints of religion. Aiterbivy. 

VOLUPTUOUS, n.f. [voluptuous? Lat. voluptueux? Fr.j 
Given to excefs of pleafure ; luxurious. 

He them deceives ; deceiv’d in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. Spenjer. 

If a new fed have not two properties, it will not fpread. 
The one is the fupplantiog, or the oppofing of authority 
eftablifhed ; the other is the giving licenie to pleafures, and a 
voluptuous life. Bacon. 

Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live at eafe, where I fhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous? without end. Milton. 

Then lwol'n with pride, into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pleafure, and voluptuous life. Milton. 

Speculative atheifm fubfifts only in our fpeculation ; whergas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. 'In¬ 
deed a few fenfual and voluptuous perlons may for a feafon 
eclipfe this native light of the foul, but can never wholly 
fmother and extinguilh it. Bentley s Sermons. 

VoluLtuously. adv'. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufly; with 
indulgence of exceffive pleafure. 

Had I a dozen Tons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuoufy furfeitout of a&ion. Sbak. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or voluptuoufy 
difpofed, as never to fuffer me to think of them ; but perpe¬ 
tually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things. South. 
Voluptuousness, n.f. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioulhels; ad- 
di&ednefs to excels of pleaiure. 

There’s no bottom 

In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

If he fill’d his vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs? . 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 

Call on him for’t. ^ Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra'. 

Here where ft ill ev’ning Is, not noon nor night; 

Where no voluptuoufnefs? yet all delight. _ Donne. 

Thefe Tons of Epicurus, for voluptuoufnefs and irreligion, 
muft pafs for the only wits of the age. $out . 

You may be free, unlefs 

Your other lord forbids, voluptuoufnefs. Dryaen. 

VoluLe. n.f. [volute? Fr.] A member of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and 
Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the bark ot 
trees twilled and turned into fpiral lines, or, accor nig 0 
others, the head-dreffes of virgins in their long hair. Ac¬ 
cording to Vitruvius, thofe that appear above the items m 
the Corinthian order, are fixteen in every capital, four in 1 
Ionick, and eight in the Compofite. Thefe volutes are nior 
efpecially remarkable in the Ionick capital, reprefenting 
pillow or cufbion laid between the abacus and . ecllI) 
whence that antient architect: calls the voluta pulymus. ult ' 
It is faid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria r 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are ftiil to c v 
on the volute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence 
ing of that difficult problem. . , f{ * 

VOMCA. n.f. [Latin.] An cncyfted hu.»cur m the W 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is common.)' ca c • ■ ‘ , 
attended with the fame fymptoms as an empyema^; v • - 
the vomica communicating with the vends o 1 • t ^ e 

muft neceffarily void fome of the putrid i £/</• 

blood. 

h o mick nu r. n.f r " c TT-rfl- Indian tree* 

Vomick nut is the nucleus ox a fruit of .an E« - •_ ; keW00( i 

the wood of which is the lignum.golubrinum, _ ^ ^ 

of the fliops. It is flat, comprened, and rou , 
breadth of a {hilling, and about the shicknfis o ali 

It is certain poifon to quadrupeds a. • ^ eB 


piece. 



V O 

1 • in fmall doles, it difttirbs the whole human 

^‘on convulfion. Ws Mat.MtUa. 

To’ VOMIT. t». »■ Latin ] 

To cart up the contents of the ftomach. 

1 The dog, when he is ftek at the ftomach, knows h,s cure, 
falls to his grafs, vomits? and is well. 

T 0 V o'M it. v.a. [vomir? Pr.] 

_ q'o throw up from the ftomach. . r ^ . . , n 

Haft thou found honey? eat lo much as is fufficient, left 
thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. Ptw.xxv. 16. 

h The fiih vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah n. 

Vomiting is of ufe, when the foulnefs of the ftomach re- 
f . 0 IVifcman s Surgery. 

^Weak ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
jrreat quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbutbnot. 

p 0 throw up with violence from any hollow. 

Vo'mji'. n.f [from the verb.] 

The matter thrown up from tne ltomacn. 

He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour d. 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. _ Sandys. 

2 An emetick medicine ; a medicine that caufes vomit. 

Whether a vomit may be fafely given, muft be judged by 
the circumftances ; if there be any fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the ftomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. Arbuth. 
VomFtion. n. f. [from vomo? Lat.] The aft or power of vo- 

How many have faved their lives, by fpewmg up their de¬ 
bauch ? Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty ot 
vomition? they had inevitably died. Grew s Cofmology. 

Vomitive, adj. [vomitif? Fr.] Emetick; caufing vomits. . 
From this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol 
vomitive? occafion black ejections. Brown’s Vulg. Err ours. 
VoLiitory. adj. [vomitoire? Fr. vomitorius? Lat.] I rocuring 

vomits ; emetick. . 

Since regulus of ftibium, or glafs of antimony, will com¬ 
municate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
yet the body itfelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue 
or weight. ' Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Some have vomited up fuch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
fhort, blunt pins, which, by {training, they vomit up again, 
or by taking vomitories privately. Harvey on Conjumptions. 
VCRA'CIOUS, adj. [vorace, Fr. vorax? Lat.] 

1. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing to feed it. Government of the Fongue. 

VoraLiously. adv. [from voracious.] Greedily; ravenoufly. 
Voraciousness, [n.f. [voracite? Fr, voracitas? Lat. from w- 
VoraLity. 3 racious.] Greedinefs ; ravine ; ravenouf- 
nefs. 

He is as well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Her ham’s Phyfico-Fheology. 

VO'RTEX. n.f. In the plural vortices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fix’d ftars ; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffhefs, communicate their motion to 
one another. A ewton s Opticks. 

Nothing el-fe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fuppofed to be carried about the fun, like a vortex? or whirl¬ 
pool, as a vehicle to convey it and the reft of the 
planets. Bentley s Sermons. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng; 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 

Roll in her vortex , and her power confefs. Pope. 

Vo'rtical. adj. [from vortex.] Having a whirling motion. 

If three equal round vcffels be filled, the one with cold 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be ftirred about alike, to give them a vortical mo¬ 
tion ; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
the oil, being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer ; and the 
water being ftiil lefs tenacious, will keep it longeft, but yet 
will lofe it in a fhort time. Newton’s Opticks. 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the effetl of a vortical 
motion ; thofe common attempts towards the explication of 
gravity. Bentley’s Sermons. 

VoLarist. n.f. [devotus? Lat.] One devoted to any perfon 
or thing ; one given, up by a vow to any fervice or worfhip ; 
votary. 

I wifti a more ftridl reftraint 

Upon the fifterliood, the votarifs of St. Clare. Shakefpcare. 

Earth, yield me roots ! What is here ? 

Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

No, gods, I am no idle votarijl. Shakefpeare. 

The grey-hooded ev’n, 

Like a fad votarijl in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton. 


V o u 

VoTAEY. n.f. One devoted, as by avow, to any particular 
fervice, worfhip, ftudy, or ftate of life. 

Wherefore wafte I time to counfel thee ? 

Thou art a votary to fond defire. Shakefpeare. 

Thou, faint god of fleep ! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow fhall thine altar be, 

Nor will I offer any more to-thee, 

Myfelf a melting facrifice. Crafhaw . 

By thefe means, men worfhip the idols have been let up in 
their minds, and ftamp the charadlers of divinity upon abfur- 
dities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon- 
kies. Locke . 

The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and votaries? 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 
q oc j Rogers’s Sermons. 

How can heav’nly wifdom prove 
An inftrument to earthly love ? 

Know’ft thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of fenfe. Swift « 

Vc/tar y. adj. Confequent to a vow. 

Superftition is now fo well advanced, that men of the nrft 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary refolu- 
tion is made equipollent to ciiftom, even in matter of blood. Bac. 
Vo'taress. n.f [female of votary.] A woman devoted to 
any worfhip or ftate. 

The imperial vot’refs paffed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare . 

His mother was a vot’refs of my order; 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often Hie hath goffip’d by xny fide. Shakefpeare. 

No rofary this vot’refs needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 

Thy vot’refs from my tender years I am ; 

And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden. 

What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His fifter fends, her vot’refs from above. Pope. 

VOTE n.f. [votum? Lat.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inftrudlion with delight, 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. Rofcommon. 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeffion ? 
as if truth were to be eftablifhed by the vote of the multi¬ 
tude. Locke. 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi¬ 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
fway’d by the fuperior weight of reafon. Watts. 

To Vote. v. a. 

1. To chufe by fuffrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; but 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his bofom alfo; the world hath alfo voted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon . 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 
by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 

Vo'ter. n.f. [from vote.] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters? that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkennefs, malice, and Hander. Swift. 
He hates an adlion bafe ; 

Can fometimes drop a voter’s claim. 

And give up party to his fame. Swift. 

Vo'tive. adj. [votivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 

Such in Ifis’ temple you may find. 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. Dryden. 

Venus ! take my votive glafs; 

Since I am not what I was. 

What from this day I fhall be, 

Venus ! let me never fee. Prior. 

To VOUCH, v.a. [voucher? Norman French.] 

1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 

The fun and day are witneffes for me ; 

Let him who fights unfeen relate his own, 

And vouch the filent ftars and confcious moon. Dryden . 

2. To atteft ; to warrant; to maintain. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 

That is not often vouched? while ’tis making 


’Tis given with welcome. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


- — t ..... . 

The confiftency of the difeourfe, and the pertinency of it 

to the defign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great 
apoftle. Locke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela¬ 
tion, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 

To Vouch, v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnefs; 
to give teftimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the ele&or of 
Hanover fhall vouch for the truth of what fhe hath fo fo- 
lemnly affirmed. Swift. 
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vow 

Vouch, n.f. [from the verb.] Warrant; atteftation. 

What praife couldft thou beftow on adeferving woman in¬ 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftly put 
on the vouch of very malice itfelf ? hhakefp. Othello. 

Vo'ucher. n. J. [from vouch.'] One who gives witJiefs to any 
thing. 

Better to ftarve, 

1 han crave the hire which firft we do deferve : 

Why in this wolvifh gown fhould I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needlefs voucher ? Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

The ftarnp is a mark, and a public voucher , that a piece of 
fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fuch a fine- 
nefs, i. e. has fo much filver in it. Locke. 

All the great writers of that age ftand up together as 
vouchers for one another’s reputation. Spectator, N . 253. 

I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, fmee the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon loft. Pope. 

To Vouchsafe, v. a. [vouch and fife.] 

1. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 

2. To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company, and laftly 
to vouchfafe conference. Sidney. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a word or two ?- 

—Two thoufand, fair woman, and I’ll 

Vouchfafe thee hearing. Shakefpeare. 

But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the fame vouchjaf'd 
To cattle and each beaft. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God vouchfafcd to the 
heathens the means of falvation ; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave none of thofe, to whom the found of the 
gofpel never reached. South's Sermons. 

To Vouchsafe, v. n. To deign ; to condefcend ; to yield. 
Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a thought 
which is not firft weigh’d by wifdom and virtue ? doth not fhe 
vouchfafe to love me with like ardour ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Vouchfafe , divine perfe&ion of a woman, 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Vouchfafe , iiluftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryclcn. 

VouchsaTement. n.f [from vouchfafe.] Grant; conde- 
fcenfion. 

The infinite fuperiority of God’s nature, places avaft difpa- 
rity betwixt his greateft communicated vouchfafements , and 
his boundlefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfections. Boyle. 

Vow. n.f [vatu, Fr. votum , Lat.] 

1. Any promife made to a divine power; an a£I of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or fome part of pofteffions is con- 
fecrated to a particular purpofe. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh vows ; 

They are polluted offerings. Shakefpeare. 

If you take that vow and that wifh to be all one, you are 
miftaken ; a wifh is a far lower degree than a voiu. Hammond. 

She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 

2 . A folemn promife, commonly ufed for a promife of love or 
matrimony. 

By all the vows that ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever women fpoke. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

To V®w. v.a. [vouer , Fr. voveo, Lat.] To confecrate by a 
folemn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 

David often voweth unto God the facrifice of praife and 
thankfgiving in the congregation. Hooker. 

To Mafter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confideration, I have 
vowed this my labour. Spenfer. 

Voiv and pay unto the Lord. Pf lxxvi. 

When we have not only vowed , but delivered them over 
into the pofleffion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worfhip, and the minifters thereof, they are not 
now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman, 

Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 

With burden of a ficknefs, weak ard faint. 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And voicing of their foul to ev’ry faint. Davies. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d : 

And laft, in honour of his new abode, 

He voidd the laurel to the laurel’s god. Dryden. 

To Vow. v n. To make vows or folemn promifes: 

Doft fee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paffes ? 

There was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone r but mark the fatv of faces.' Suckling. 


U P 

Ff ' VUaln ' Ut] A kuer which 

I diftinguifh letters into vowels and confonants v « „ , 
wholly upon their reafon, that a vowel may be founded 
a confonant not without a vowel ; which will not he fj 
all true ; for many of the confonants may be founded alon' 
and fome joined together without a vowel, as bl ft a . * 
we pronounce the latter fyllable of people, riffle. J 7 
Virgil makes the two vewelsmzet without an elfflon Br 
Vowfe'llow. n.f. [mtuand/^w.j One bound by the ftme 

\ 0 Vv ■ 


Shakefp, 


Who are the votaries, 

That are vowfellows with this virtuous kino- ? 
VO / YAGE. 7 i.j. [ voyage , Fr J 

1. A travel by fea. 

Guyon forward ’gan his voyage make, 

With his black palmer, that him guided ftill. Fairy 9 ueen 
Our fhips went lundry voyages , as well to the pi) J, A 

Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediter 
ranean Teas. ^ r ~ 

This great man a&ed like an able pilot in a long 
contented to fit in the cabin when the winds were altay’d but 
ready to refume the helm when the ftorm arofe. p,; 

2 . Courfe; attempt; undertaking. A low phrafe. 

If he ftiou’d intend his voyage towards my wife, I wou’d 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, Jet it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 

If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, I am no 
further your enemy. Shakefp. Cymbelins. 

3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, b y voyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them. Bacon. 
To V oYage.v. n. [voyager, Fr. from the noun.] To travel by fea. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Ilus refus’d t’impart the baneful truft. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Vo / yage. v.a. To travel; to pais over. 

I with pain 

Voyag'd th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. Lof. 

V o / yager. n.f. [* voyageur , Fr. from voyage.] One who tra¬ 
vels by fea. 

Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 
To do as other voyagers, and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 
Frefh water at the Heliconian fpring. Dome. 

How comfortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. Chtyne, 
Deny your veffels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager I pafs the main. Pope's Odyffty. 

Up. adv. [up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Danifh.] 

1. Aloft; on high ; not down. 

From thofe two Mytilcne brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man were not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 

Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
Thither his courfe he bends ; but up or down, 

By center, or eccentrick, .hard to tell. 

Or longitude. Milton, 

2 . Out of bed ; in the ffate of being rifen from reft. 

Helen was not up ? was fhe t Shakefpeare. 

His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when he 
was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
drefs him ; his ey #s to his letters, and ears to petitioners. JVjtton. 

3. In the ftate of being rifen from a feat. 

Upon his firft riling, a general whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up. Addifon. 

4. From a ftate of decumbiture or concealment. 

Now morn with rofy light had ftreak’d the Iky, 

Up rofe the fun, and up role Emily ; 

Addrefs’d her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. Dryden. 

5. In a ftate of being built. 

Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow f—well, all’s one for that. Shakefp . 

6. Above the horizon. 

As loon as the fun is up, fet upon the city. Judges ix. 

7. To a ftate of advancement. 

Till we have wrought ourfelves up into this degree 0. 
chriftian indifference, we arc in bondage. Atteibury * 

8. In a ftate of exaltation. 

Thofe that were up themfelves, kept others low ; 

Thofe that were low themfelves held others hard, 

Ne fuffered them to rife, or greater grow. Fairy ^cn. 

Henry the fifth is crown’d ; up vanity ! 

Down royal ftate ! all you lage counlellors hence. Sha 'fp' 

9. In a ftate of climbing. 

10. In a ftate of infurredtion. 

The gentle archbifhop of York is up 
With well-appointed powers. Shakefp. Hen. 

Rebels there are up, . 

And put the Englifhmcn unto the fvvord. Shakejpt ^ 
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Dryden. 


Dryden. 
:e. 

fox to 
L'Ejlrange. 

Pf lxxxviii. 


Daniel. 


Aiilton. 

Milton. 


22 . 


Up. 
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Thou haft fir’d me ; my foul’s up in arms, 

And mans each part about me. 

In a Hare of being increafed, or raifed. 

Gnef and paffion are like floods raifed in little brooks by a 
fudden rain ; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
pour’d unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dr J “ 
l2 . From a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comes a 

him. 

j., from younger to elder years. 

lam ready to die from my youth up. 
l a. Up and down. Difperledly ; here and there. 

Abundance of them are feen fcattered up and down like fo 
many little iflands when the tide is low. Addifon. 

Jr . Up and down. Backward and forward. 

D Our defire is, in this prefent controverfy, not to be carried 
v p an( l clown with the waves of uncertain arguments, but ra¬ 
ther pofitively to lead on the minds of the Ampler fort by plain 
and eafy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do 
make manifeft what is truth. Hooker, b. v. 

The flapping king he rambled up and down. 

With fhallow jefters. Shakefpeare. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 

Then nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 

Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. 

Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. 

On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. 

What a miferablc life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 
to run ftarving up and down thus in woods. L' Ejlrange. 

— She moves ! life wanders up and down 
Through ali her face, and lights up every charm. Addifon. 

16. Up to. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eternal thlrft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips when¬ 
ever he attempted to drink it. Addifon. 

17. Up to Adequately to. 

The wifeft men in all ages have lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they law nothing in it oppofite to mo¬ 
rality. Addifon. 

They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themfelves to walk. Aiterbury. 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paffion* that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and a& up to the pofitive pre¬ 
cepts of our duty. Rogers's Sermons. 

18. Up with. A phrafe that fignifies the a£t of railing any 
thing to give a blow. 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife. 

Up wi h her fift, and took him on the face ; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife : 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

19. It is added to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 
If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that fettled 

in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
mount to more than am be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the lame extent. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

20. Up, interject. 

21. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 

Up, up! cries gluttony, ’tis break of day; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 

A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to aRion. 

Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mule of nine; 

Such caufe of mourning never hadft afore. 

Up, grifly ghofts; and up my rueful rime ; 

Matter of mirth now fhalt thou have no more. Spenfer. 

But up, and enter now into full blifs. Milton. 

Up, up, for honour’s fake ; twelve legions wait you, 

And long to call you chief. Dryden. 

prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 

In'going up a hill, the knees will be moft wea<y ; in <mincr 
down, the thighs : for that in lifting the feet, when a°man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth moft upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 
Fo Upbear, v. a. prete’r. upbore ; part. paff. upborn, [up and 
bear.] 

Fo luftain aloft; to fupport in elevation. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings. 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers (land, 

Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand ; 

Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly. 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the fky. 

1 o raife aloft. 

This with pray’r. 

Or one ftiort figh of human breath, upborn, 

Ev’n to the feat of God. ' Milton's Par. Loft. 

A monftrous wave upbore 

The chief, and dalh’d him on the craggy fhore. Pope. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Shakefp. Coriolanus . 


Prior. 


Shakefp. 



3. To fupport from falling. 

Vital pow’rs ’gan wax both weak and wan, 

For want of food and fleep ; which two upbear , 

Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Fairy F^ueen. 

ToUpbraYd. v.a. [upjebpceban, upjebpeban, Saxon.] 

1. To charge contemptuoufly with any thing difgraceful 

The fathers, when they were upbraided with that defect* 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra¬ 
cious nature, who dill not therefore the lefs accept of their 
hearty affection. Hooker, b. v*. 

It feem’d in me 

But as an honour fnatch’d with boift’rous hand, 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiftances, 

Which daily grew to quarrel. 

If you refufe your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our di ft refs. 

Vain man ! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid? 

And, like the roaring of a furious wind. 

Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? Sandy r. 

How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me mine. Milton. 

’Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muft upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 
not. Dryden. 

You may the world of more defers upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Black more. 

2. To obje£t as matter of reproach. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when raifed : for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen 
grudge or upbraid to them thofe fmall remains of antient 
piety, which the rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left. Sprat. 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid, 

Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. 

3. To urge with reproach. 

I have too long born 

Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter feoffs. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own confcience. Decay of Piety. 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the re- 
proacher. 

Ev’ry hour 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other ; 

His knights grow riotous, and he himlelf upbraids us 
On ev’ry trifle. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

If any lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that giveth libe¬ 
rally, and upbraideth not. Ja. i. 5, 

Be afhamed of upbraiding fpeeches before friends : and 
after thou haft given upbraid not. Eccluf. xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to Ihew faults by being in a ftate 
of com pari fon. 

Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a fon, and- 
how much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickednefs l Sidney. 

The counlel Which I cannot take, 

Inftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. Addifony 

6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid, 

Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid, 

And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. Fairy d^u'een. 

UpbraYdingly. adv. By way of reproach. 

The time was, when men would learn and ftudy good 
things, not envy thofe that had them. Then men were had 
in price for learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraiding/y called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- 

name - B. Johnjcji . 

To Up.br aYt. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by Spenfer, 
for the lake of a rhyming termination.] To flume. 

Vile knight, 

That knights and knighthood doft with fhame upbray. 

And fhew’ft th’ enfample of thy chifdifh might. 

With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenfer. 

Upbro / ught. part. paff. of upbring. Educated ; nurtured. 

Divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angels, heav’nly born. 

And with the crew of blcffed faints upbrought. 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. 

Upha nd. aclj. [up and hand.] ’Lifted by the hand. 

T he upland fledge is ufed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the large!!, yet requires help to batter. They ufe it 
with both their hands before them, and feldom lift their ham¬ 
mer higher than their head. Moxon's Meek. Exer-. 

UTcast. [Participle from to caj} up. The verb to upcaft is not 
in ule.] 1 hrown upwards. 

Beafts with tipcajl eyes forfake their {hade. 

And gaze, as if 1 were to be obey’d. Dryden . 


:ast. 
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01 ,d Saturn, here with upcajl eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated Ikies. Addifon. 

IYpcast. n.f A term of bowling ; a throw ; a caft. 

Was there ever man had fuch luck ? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upcajl to be hit away ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Upga'ther. v.a. [up and gather.'] To contradf. 

Himfelf he clofe iipgatherd more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 

Neanynoife, ne any queftion made. Spenfcr. 

UpheYd. pret. and part. pall, of uphold. Maintained ; fuftained. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heav’n, ’till then, as one fecure. 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Uphi'll. adj. [up and hill.] Difficult ; like the labour of 
climbing an hilL 

What an uphill labour muft it be to a learner, who has 
thofe firft rudiments to mafter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. ClariJJa. 

To Upho'ard. v. a. [up and hoard.] To treafure; to flore ; 
to accumulate in private places. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

They think to be chief praife of poetry ; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. 

And made a monfter of their fantafie. Spenfcr. 

If thou haft uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treafure, in the womb of earth. 

Speak of it. Shakefpeare. 

To Uphold, v. a. preter. upheld ; and part. paff. upheld , and 
upholden. [up and hold.] 

1. To lift on high. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld , 
Bcfought his pity. Dryden. 

2. To fupport; to luftain ; to keep from falling. 

While life upholds this arm, 

This arm upholds the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp. 

This great man found no means to continue and uphold 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, but by rejecting the Englifh law, 
and afluming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuftoms of the 
Xrifh. Davies*s Ireland. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of imagina¬ 
tion. Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

3. To keep from declenfion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com¬ 
mendation, where caufes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpolation of the magiftrate 
was more neceftary, to fecure the honour of religion, and 
uphold the authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is beft upheld. Atterbury, 

4. To fupport in any ftate of life. 

Manv younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 

uphold themfeives. Raleigh. 

e. To continue ; to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderlhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againft 
bilhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 
proceedings. Iloo.cer. 

6. To keep from being loft. 

Faulconbridge, 

In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. Shakefpeare. 

To continue without failing. ? 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions of another man s 
mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi¬ 
cation of difeourfe with him. Holder. 

8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for the up¬ 
holding of every living thing. Judith xi. 7. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 
' natural body of man, as the body politick of the ftate, for 
the upholding of the whole. ^ Hakewill. 

Upholder, n. f. [from uphold.] 

1. A fupporcer. 

Suppofc then Atlas ne’er fo wife:. 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms .lies 
Too long upon his fingle fhoulders. 

Sink down he muft, or find upholders. Swift. 

2. A fuftainer in being. . 

The knowledge thereof is fo many manuc.uchons to the 

knowledge and admiration of the infinite wifdom of the crea¬ 
tor and upholder of them. - Hale. 

o An undertaker; one who provides for funerals. 

The company of upholders have a right upon the bodies of 
the fubjeas. ' . ArbuthmU 

W here the brafs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand ; 
r \ h’ upholder , rueful harbinger of death, 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
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UfhoYsterer. n.f. [A corruption of upholder.] One -1. 
fur nifties houfes ; one who fits up apartments with bed' 
furniture. s ard 

If a corner of the hanging wants a fingle nail f en rl r 
the upholderer. ’ ., .’ >r 

Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with eafe, J ' 
Your barber, cook, upholjlercr. p 

UYland. n. f. '[up and land.] Higher ground. ' ’ 

Men at firft, after the flood, liv’d in the uplands and fid es 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains. Bwnet 
U'pland. adj. Higher in fituation. 

Thofe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others elfe- 
where by choice, conceive themlelves an eftranged focietv 
from the upland dwellers, and carry an emulation aa a i n f[ 

them. Carew s Survey of Cornwall 

Sometimes with fecure delight, 

The upland Hamlets will invite. Milton 

Upla'ndish. adj. [from upland.] Mountainous; inhabitinr 
mountains. f ® 

Lion-likc, uplandifl), and mere wild, 

Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturally compil’d 
Of eminent ftrength; ftalks out and preys upon a filly 

fliesp. Chapman*s Iliads. 

To Upla'y. v. a. [up and lay.] Tohoard; to lay up. 

We are but farmers of ourfelves ; yet may, 

If we can flock ourfelves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treafure for the great rent-day. Donne. 
To Dpli'ft. v. a. [up and lift.] To raife aloft. 

Mechanick Haves, 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The banifh’d Bolingbroke repeals himfelf, 

And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv’d 
At Ravenfpurg. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Together both, with next t’ almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ftroke they aim’d. Milton . 

Satan talking to his neareft mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That fparkling blaz’d. Miltons Par. Lof , b. i. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals periffi. 

The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure, 

And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt aflde. Addifon*s Cato. 

Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift , 

And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
U'pmost. adj. [an irregular fuperlative formed from up.] 
Higheft; topmoft. 

Away ! ye fkum. 

That ftill rife upmojl when the nation boils; 

That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The mafter’s voice, when rated to depart. Dryden. 

Upo'n. prep, [up and on.] 

I* Not under ; noting being on the top or outfide. 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam; and an'on methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night-gov/n 
upon her. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

3. By way of imprecation or infliction. 

Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world; 

My foul to heav’n, my blood upon your heads. Shakefpeare. 

4. It exprefles obteftation, or proteftation. 

How ? that I fhould murder her ? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ! — I, her !—her blood. Shah. 

5. It is ufed to exprefs any hardfhip or mifehief. 

If we would neither impofe upon ourfelves, nor others, 
we muft lay aflde that fallacious method of cenfuring by the 

lump. ' . 

6. In confequence of. Now little in ufc. . 

Let me not find you before me again upon any complamt 
whatfoever. Shakefp. Meafnre for Mea/ure . 

Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear 0 t e 
greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenflon °f th ^am¬ 
bitious defigns of that nation. 

They were entertained with the greateft magnificence rn 

could be, upon no greater warning. .f 

I wifh it may not be concluded, left, upon fecond cogi^ 

tions, there fhould be caufe to alter. a f 01 

Thefe forces took hold of divers ; in fome upon difionten > 
in fome upon ambition, in fome upon levity, an ir 
change, and in fome few upon confidence and belief, but in n 
upon fimplicity ; and in divers out of dependance upon lome 
the better fort, who did in fecret favour thefe bruits. ' 

He made a great difference between people that cld 
upon wantonnefs, and them that did rebel upon want. *• * 
Upon pity they v/ere taken away, upon ignorance 

aS Promfetnheofnoforce, unltf, they be believed » be 
conditional, and unlefs that duty ptopofcd to be m 
them, be acknowledged to be part ot that condmon, 
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_ r formance of which thofe promifes do, and upon the neglect 

P f which thofe promifes fhall not belong to any. Hammond . 

^'he earl of Cleveland, a manor flgnal courage, and an 

ovrellent officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 

' The kin 0 " had no kindnels for him upon an old account, 

remembering the part he had afled againft the earl ol 

c afford. Clarendon 6 b. vm. 

^Though fin offers itfelf in never fo plcaflng and alluring a 

flrefs at firft, yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul* 

the commifficn of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint 

and tranfient gratifications. South*s Sermons. 

The common corruption of human nature, upon the baie 

A ck of its original depravation, does not uftially proceed 

\ c ^ South’s Sermons. 

fo far. r 

When we make judgments upon general preemptions, 

thev are made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 

from rearon. . 

’Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention m doing 
if, that makes good or evil. There’s a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination. UEJlrdhge. 

The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa¬ 
rents ; the one valuing himfelf too much upon his birth, and 
the other upon his pofleffions. Spectator , N 164* 

The defign was difeovered by a perfon, as much noted for 
his fkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the bafe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. Swift. 

6. In immediate confequence of. 

Waller fhould not make advantage upon that enterprize, 
to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 

A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the falt-petre, upon call¬ 
ing a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

* So far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wilful mifear- 
riaces, upon our repentance and amendment. Tillotfon. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent. you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or leften your trade. Locke. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after flmilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 

If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
himfelf delighted ; or if, upon reading the admired pafiages in 
fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and indifference in his 
thoughts, he ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of 
diftovering them. Spectator , N° 409. 

This advantage we loft upon the invention of fire-arms. Addif. 

7. In a ftate of view. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffively, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
Nurna. Temple. 

The atheifts taken notice of among the*andents, are left 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke . 

8. Suppofing a thing granted. 

If you fay neceility is the mother of arts and inventions, 
and there was no neceility before, and therefore thefe things 
v/ere flowly invented, this is a good anfvver upon our fup- 
pontion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

9. Relating tONa fubjedl. 

Ambitious Conftance would not ceafi, 

’Till fhe had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the light and party of her ton. Shakefp , K. John. 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to ftrve, 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that buflnefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Upon this, I remember a ftrain of refined civility, that 
when any woman went to fee another of equal birth, fhe 
worked at her own work in the other’s houfe. Temple. 

10. With refpeeft to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
upon all queftions propofed to them. Dryden. 

11. In confideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, I doubt 
there was a fault fomewhere. Dryden. 

Upon the whole, it will be neceftary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the fame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope. 

12 . In noting a particular day. 

Uonftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
the day on which their marriage was to be folemnized. Addifon. 
?3- Noting reliance or truft. 

We now may boldly fpend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in. Shakefp. Lien. IV. 

God commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underftand : 
and this is no more than what we do every day in the works 
ot nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 

H* Near to ; noting fituation. 

X he enemy lodged themfeives at Aldermafton, and thofe 
. from Newberry and Reading, in two othqr villages upon the 
nver Ivennet, over which he was to pals. Clarendon. 
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The Lucquefe plead preffiription for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addfbn. 

15. On pain of. 

To fuch a ridiculous degrefe of trufting her fhe had brought 
him, that fhe cauftd him fend us word, that upon our lives 
we fhould do whatfoever fhe commanded us. Sidney , b. ii. 

16. At the time of; on occafion of. 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the prefby- 
terians upon thefe two great events, and the pretenfions to fa¬ 
vour which they challenge upon them. Swift. 

17. By inference from. 

Without it, all difcourfeS of government and obedience, 
upon his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke . 

18. Noting attention. 

He prefently loft the fight of what he was upon ; his mind 
was filled with diforder and cpnfuflon. Locke. 

19. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will be 
fure to amble, when the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

20. Exadtly ; according to. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. Shakefpeare , 

21. By ; noting the means of fupport. 

Upon a clofer infpedtion of thefe bodies, the fliells are 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodies, 
lying on the fea-fhores, upon which they live. Woodward. 

UYper. adj. [a comparative from up.] 

1. Superiour in place 3 higher. 

Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth firming ; 
which you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and ihadow- 
ing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peacham . 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back ; 

Which now had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for u'ant of crupper. Hudibras - 

The underftanding was then clear, and the foul’s upper 
region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the inferior 
afiedlions. South's Sermons . 

With fpeed to night repair : 

For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear - 

Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryden. j 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 

From the bright regions of the chearful fky ; 

So far the proud aftending rocks invade 

Heav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade. Addifon. 

2 . Higher in power. 

'Fhe like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the upper- hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. Hooker , b. i. 

U ppe rmost. adj. [fuperlative from tapper.] 

r. Higheft in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 
but the clouds, and waters engendered in the uppermojl 
air. Raleigh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the uppermojl 
parts. Dryden. 

2 . Higheft in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten uppermojl , and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanviile. 

’Tis all one to the common people who’s uppermojl. L’Ejir. 
This fpecies of diferetion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermojl , 
his claim is allowed for a fhare. Swift. 

3. Predominant; moft powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 

’Ids hard to fay what Rent is uppermojl ; 

Nor this part mufk or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a riel: relult of all; 

So file was all a fweet. Dryden , 

U'ppish. adj. [from up.] Proud; arrogant. A low word. 

To Upra'ise. v. a. [up and raife.] To raife up ; to exalt. 

This would interrupt his joy 
I11 our confufion, and our joy upraife 
In his difturbance. Milton’s Par. Lojly b. ii. 

ToUpre'ar, v. a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 

Heav’n-born charity ! thy bleffings fhed ; 

Bid meagre w r ant uprear her fickly head. Gay. 

Upri'ght. adj. [up and right. This word; with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firft fyllable ; but in poetry feems 
to be accented indifferently on the firft or fecond. j 

1. Straight up; perpendicularly ereff. 

Comb down his hair ; look ! look ! it ftands upright. Shac 
They are upright as the palm-tree. ^ J er x . 

In the morning, taking of fomewhat of eafy dUeftion, 
as milk, furthers nourifhment: but this would be done fitting 
upright , that the milk may pafs more fpeedily to the fto- 

• Baeon's Nat. Hijh 
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U P R 

A tree at firft fetting, fflould not be fhaken ; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep 
them upright. ' Bacons Nat. Hijl . 

Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 
Whoever faded loft his upright fflape, 

And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. Milton. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
HiS mighty dature. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. i. 

You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a lcale of feet and 
inches. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

2. Erected ; pricked up. 

All have their ears upright , waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they fhould all arife unto rebellion. Sj enfer. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatt’ring teeth, and bridling hair upright. Dryden. 

3. Honed ; not declining from the right. 

Such neighbour neamefs fflou’d not partialize 
Th’ undooping firmnefs of my upright foul, Shakefpeare. 

How had thou indill’d 
Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d falfe ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

The mod upright of mortal men was he ; 

The mod fincere, and holy woman, fhe. Dryden. 

UPRIGHTLY, adv. [from upright.’] 

1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2 . Honedly ; without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit; not greatly am¬ 
bitious, more than to be well and uprightly dealt with. Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, mud judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially, without 
any perfonal confideration. Taylor. 

To live uprightly then is fure the bed, 

To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the red. Dryden. 
UPRIGHTNESS, n. f. [from Upright.] 

1. Perpendicular ereftion. 

So the fair tree, which dill preferves 
Her fruit and date, while no wind blows, 

In dorms from that uprightnejs fwerves. 

And the glad earth about her drows 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 

2. Honedy; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the fafhion 
of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightnejs , and unalterable in his purpofe. Jliterbury. 
To UpriPe. v. n. [up and rife ] 

1. To rife from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimfon ray. 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uprofe Sir Gyon. Fairy Queen, b. il. 

Thou knoweft my down-fitting and mine upriftng. Pf. cxxxix. 

Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 

Obedient to the vifion of the night. Pope. 

To rife from below the horizon. 

Uprofe the fun. Cowley. 

3. To rife with acclivity. 

Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againd the deep upriftng of the hill ? Sjakefpeare. 

Upri'se n. f. Appearance above the horizon. 

Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 

That gives fweet tidings of the fun’s uprife? Shakefpeare. 
U'P*ROAR. n.f [ oproer , Dutch. This word likewife is ac¬ 
cented on the fil'd lyllable in profe ; in verfe, indifferently on 
either.] Tumult; budle; didurbance; confufion. 

The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on an 
uproar. Adis xvii.- 5. 

It were well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uproar , by nourifhing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diforder’d uproar , albeit the treafon 
reded in him and fome other his complices. Hayward. 

Others with vad Typhaean rage more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 

Horror thus prevail’d. 

And wild uproar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 

The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience in an up¬ 
roar ; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre with indignation. Addifon. 

To UTroar. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw into confuiion. 
Not in ufe. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To UProot. v. a. [up and root.] To tearup by the root* 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 


U P S 

Sequacious of the lyrfc : 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher. 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n* 

An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 

Miffaking earth for heav’n. 

To Uprc/use. v. a. [up and roufe.] To waken from 


E>ryde?t. 
fleep j 


^hakfpeare. 
amount; 


to excite to action. 

Thou art uprous'd by fome diflemperature. oa 
1/pshot. n J. [up and foot.] Conclufion ; end ; lafl: 
final event. 

With this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
1 o like defire and praife of noble fame, ° 

The only upjhot , whereto he doth aim.’ Hubbards Til 
I cannot purfue with any fafety this fport to the upjhot. SlJ- 
In this upjhot , purpofes miftook 

Fall on th’ inventor’s heads. Shakefpeare's Hamlet 

Every leading demonfiration to the main upjhot of all* 
which is the proportion betwixt the fphere and cylinder is a 
pledge of the wit and reafon of that mathematician. \j 0 r e 
Upon the upjhot, afflictions are but the methods of a merci¬ 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fettm 
matters right. gn. ‘ 

Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: hereisdie 
upjhot and refult of all; here terminate both the prophecies 
ot Daniel and St. John. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we fhall 
quickly come to the upftot of our affair. Arbuthnot. 

At the upjhot, after a life of perpetual application, to re¬ 
flect that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or lcls induffry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end ; a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet fhall be felt and enjoy’d to eter- 

T nit 7- . Pope. 

U / pside down, [an adverbial form of fpeech.] With total re- 

verfement; in complete diforder ; with the lower part above 


the higher. 


In his lap a mafs of coin he told. 

And turned upftde down to feed his eye. 

And covetous defire, with his huge treafure. Fairy Queen. 
The flood did not fo turn upftde down the face of the earth, 
as thereby it was made paft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this upfdc 
down , filling all with furprize and amazement. They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon the face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. South. 

UYspring. n.f [i/p and Jpring.] This word feems to fignify 
upftart; a man fuddenly exalted. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe ; 
Keeps waflel, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Shakefp'. 

To Upsta'nd. v. 7 i. [up 2 .n& JiandJ] To be erefted. 

Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly; 

The water fnakes with feales upftanding die. May . 

ToUpsta'y. v. a. [up and ftay.] Tofuftain ; to fupport. 

Them fhe upftays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireff unfupported flow’r. Mikpn. 

To Upstairt. v. n. [up and Jlart.] To fpring up fud¬ 
denly. 

He upftarted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 

As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave. Spenfer, 

Thus having fpoke, he fat; thus anfwer’d then, 
Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 

His bread: with fury fill’d. Drfteti. 

UTstart. n.f. [up and Jlart.] One fuddenly raifed to wealth 
power, or honour ; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the fafeguaru 
of that country, and keeping under all fudden upjlarts , that 
fhall feek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenfer s Ireland. 

My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upjlart unthrifts. Shakefpeare. 

Mufhrooms have two ftrange properties ; the one, that 
they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up 


fo haftily, even in a night, and yet they are uniown : 


and 


therefore fuch as are upjlarts in ftate, they call in reproac 
mufhrooms. Bacons A at. Hjy 

The king did not neglect Ireland, the foil where theie 
mufhrooms and upjlart weeds, that fpring up in a night, 
did chiefly profper . ^ Bacm ' 

A place of blifs 

In the purlieus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 
A race of upftart creatures, to fupply f .. 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Par. Loft, J- 11 " 

Inordinate defires. 


get 


And upftart paffions, catch the government „ 

From reafon. Milton's Par- 

Mean upjlarts, when they come ©nee to be preferrec > ° r 
t their fathers. * UEJkm'- 


Trade,- 



Dryden . 
Prior. 


Dryden. 


Trade, he faid, carried from us the commodities of oiir 
• ’and made a parcel of upjlarts, as rich as men ot 

the moft antient families. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 22. 

To UpsWA'RM. v. a. [up and fivarm.) To raiie in a fwarim 

Out of ufe. 

You’ve taken up the fiibjefts of my father; 

And both againft the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here ttpjwai m'd them. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

To Uptake. 4 . a. [up and take.] To take into the hands. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking , to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Qiieen. 

ToUptra'in. v. a. [up and^ train.] To bring up; to edu¬ 
cate. Notufed. 

King Lear in happy peace long reign d, 

But had no ifiue male him to fucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 
I11 all that foem’d fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen. 

To Uptu'rn*. v. a. [up and turn.] To throw up ; to furrow. 
So feented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into*the murky air. Milton . 

Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruffling, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 

Upward. adj. [up and peayb, Saxon.] Direfted to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eve, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 

The angel faid, 

With upward fpeed his agile wings he fpread. 

Upward. n.f. The top. Out of ufe. 

From th’ extreameft upward of thy head. 

To the defeent and duff below thy foot* 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefp. K. Lear • 

U'pWARDS. \ " ,lV - ^ and F ea J*.] 

1. Towards a higher place. 

I thought 

To fmooth your paflage, and to foften death : 

For I would have you, when you upward move, 

Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 

I n fheets of rain the fky defeends, 

And ocean fvvell’d with waters upwards tends ; 

One rifing, falling one ; the heav’ris and fea 
Meet at their -confines, in the middle way. 

A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down¬ 
wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con¬ 
trary aeffion, which is to leap twenty yards upwards , for that 
he cannot do; but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. Locke. 

2 . Towards heav’n and God* 

Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb ; looking upward , 
we fpeak and prevail. Hooker , b. v. 

3. With refpedl to the higher part. 

Dagon, fea-monffer ! upward man, 

And downward fifh. Milton's Par. Loft , b. i. 

4. More than ; with tendency to a higher or greater number. 

7 ’heir counfel muff feem very unfeafonable, who advife 
men now to fufpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred yeafs acquaintance and 
upwards , enough to take away fufpicion. Hooker , b. v. 

I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years ; and have been blefl: 

With many children by you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

5. Towards the fource. 

Be Homer s works your ftudy ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the mufes upward to their fpring. Pope. 

ToUpwFnd. v. a. pret. and paff. upwound. [up and wind.] 
To convolve. 

As ffle lay upon the dirty ground. 

Her huge long tail her den all overfpread ; 

Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound. Fa. Qiicen. 
Urba / nity. n.f. [ urbanite , Fr. urbanitas , Lat.] Civility; ele¬ 
gance; politenefs ; merriment; facetioufnefs. 

A ruftical feverity baniffles all urbanity , whofe harmlefs 
Condition is confiflent with religion. Brown's Vulg. Frrours. 

Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment; and wjthout 
fome (uch tincture of urbanity , good humour falters. . L'Eftr . 

Moral dodfrine, and urbanity , or well-mannered wit, con- 
7 ffltute the Roman fatire. Diyderii 

L'rchin .'n.f [ heureuchin , Armorick ; erinaceus, Lat.l 
A hedge-hog. 

Urchins fhall, for that vaft of night that they may work, 
AH exercife on thee* Shakefpeare's Ttmpeft . 

A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hiffing fnakes. 

Ten thoufand fwelling toads, as many urchins , 

Would make fuch fearful and confufed cries. 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would ftraight fall mad. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

I hat nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
creatures, by the defenfive armour it hath given them, is 
oemonftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 


2. A name of.flight anger to a child. 

Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d his mother’s pride : 
And who’s blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry’d. 

’Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaft : 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the reft. Priori 

Ure. n.f Praftice; ufe; habit. Obfolete; 

Is the warrant fufficient for any man’s conference to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ure for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hacker. 

He would keep his hand in ure with fomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to juftice. L'Eftrange. 

U'reter. n.f. [uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two long and fmall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on each fide. They lie be¬ 
tween the doubling of the peritonaeum, and defeending in the 
form of an S, pierce the bladder near its neck, where they 
run firft fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they open 
in its cavity. Their ufe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Qtdncy. 

The kidnies and Ureters ferve for expurgation. WiJeman . 

U'rethra. n.f. [ uretre , Fr ] The paflage of the urine. 

Caruncles are loofe fleffl, ariftng in the urethra. T/ifeman. 

To Urge. v. a. [urges, Lat.] 

1. To incite ; to puffl. 

You do miftake your bufinefs : rriv brother 
Did urge me in his aft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg'd On examinations, proofs, confeffions. 

Of divers witneflfes. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

What I have done my fafety urg'd me to. Shakefpeare. 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 

High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed. Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of what urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. Tillotfon: 

He, feiz’d with horror, in the fflades of night, 

Through the thick defarts headlong urg'd his flight. Poie. 

2. To provoke ; to exafperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief. Shakefpeare . 

3. To follow dole, fo as to impell. 

Man ? and for ever ? wretch ! what would!! thou have ? 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope . 

4. To labour vehemently. 

5. Toprefs; to enforce. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers; 

Your hafte is now urg'd on you. Shakefpeare . 

Urge your petitions in the ftreet. Shakefp. Jul. Cesfar. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden . 

6. To prefs as an argument. 

Urge the neceflity and ftate of times. 

And be not peeviffl. Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

7. 7 'o importune ; to folicit. 

He urged fore. 

With piercing words and pitiful implore. 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objection. 

Though every man have a right in dilpute to urge a falfe 
religion, with all its abfurd confequences \ yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others account 
religion. Tillotfon. 

To Urge. v. n. To prefs forward. 

A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be. 

Stands fuch, or elfe decays : 

But he which dwells there is not fo ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Donne . 

U'rgency. n. f [from urgent.] Preflure of difficulty or riecef- 
fity. 

Being for fome hours extremely prefFed by the neceflitias of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and! 

ffl^mG. Gulliver's Travels. 

Urgent, adj. [urgent , Fr. urgens , Lat.] 

1. Cogent; prefling; violent; 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not neceflarily, 
any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker , b , iv; 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 

Do flrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1 his ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occaftons, though it leaft partakes of th current 
neceflity of ftate. Raleigh. 

Let a father feldcm ftrike, but upon very urgent neceflity 
and as the lafl: remedy. Loch on Education-. 

2 . Importunate ; vehement in folicitation. 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might fend them out in hafte. Exod. xii. q?. 

U'RGENTLY. adv. [from urgent. J Cogently; violently; vehe¬ 
mently ; importunately. 

Acrimony 
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u s 


use: 


Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 
lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 

IUrger. n. f. [from urge;] One who prefl'es ; importuner. 

I wilh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 

LUrgewonder. n.f. A fort of grain. 

This barley is called by fome urgewomler. Mortimer. 

IPrim. n.f. 

Urim and thummim were fomething in Aaron’s breaft- 
plate ; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per¬ 
fection. It is moft probable that they were only names given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine antwers 
which were obtained by the high prieft confulting God with 
his breaft-plate on, in contradiftindlicn to the obfeure, enig¬ 
matical, uncertain, and imperfect anfwers of the heathen 
oracles. Newton's Notes on Milton. 

He in cceleftial panoply, all arm’d 

Of radiant urim, work divinely wrought. Milton. 

U'rinal. n.f. [urinal , Fr. from urine.'] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpedtion. 

Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an uri¬ 
nal. Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A candle out of a mufket will pierce through an inch 
board, or an urinal force a nail though a plank. Brown. 

This hand, when glory calls, 

Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 

Some with fcymitars in their hands, and others with uri¬ 
nals y ran to and fro. SpcRcior, 159. 

U'rinary. adj. [from urine.] Relating to the urine. 

The urachos or ligamentous paffage is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difehargeth the waterifh 
and urinary part of its contents. Brown s Tulg. Err ours. 

Diureticks that relax the urinary paffages, fhouid be tried 
before luch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

U'rinAtive. adj. Working by urine ; provoking urine. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection andindigeftion, 
as folutivc do. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

UrinaTor. n. f [urinateur , Fr. urinator , Lat.] A diver; one 
who fearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help oi this, than bv any 
other way of the urinators. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thofe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

U'RINE. n.f. [wine, Fr. u-ina, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, fleep, 
and urine. Sbaeefpeare. 

As though there were a feminality in urine, or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
believe we can vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor fweat. Arbuthnot. 

To Urine, v.n. [miner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have fome fmell of 
violets. Baton s A at. Hjf. 

No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine , 
except the tortoife. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

U'rinous. adj. [from urine.] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water impreg¬ 
nated with an urinous fpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Urn. n.f. [urnc, Fr. urna, Lat.] 

r Any veflfel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 

Minos, the ftri<St inquiiitor. 

Lives, and crimes, with his aileiiors, hears ; 

Round, in his urn , the blended balls he rolls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 

2. A water pot; particularly that in the ftgn of Aquarius. 

The fifti oppofc the maid, the watry u n 

With adverfe fires fees raging Leo burn. . Creech. 

q. The veil'd in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 

Or lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shakefpeare. 

A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn 3 and in this 
leffer, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 

His icatter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; 

And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 

Uro'scopy. n.f. [«£ov and g-'AttIu.] Infpedtion of urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances j it being 
compoied by fnatches of time, as medical vacations, and 
urofeopy would permit. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

U'rry. n.f. A mineral. 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
near the coal, commonly called wry, which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, efpecially pafture- 
ground. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Us & the oblique cafe of we. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
uy even us, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 


range. 


Dryden. 


Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thv thb.vw 
which are to z/iward. ' 

U'SAGE. n.f. [ ufage , Fr.] **• Si 

1. Treatment. 

Which way 

e, or they impofe this ufage ' 
Coming from us ? Shaft* r r 

The luftre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek 
Plead you fair ^ ShaHfp, Troll, dni C r , M . 

Is prif’ner to the bifhop, at whofe hands 
He hath good ufage, and great liberty. Shakefp. Hen VT 
What ujage have I met with from this adverfary, wh o 
pafles by the very words I tranllated, and produces other n a f 
fages ; and then he&ors and cries out of my difincrenuity Stb 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure - and 
lions reclaimed by good ufage? L'Etl- 

Neptune took unkindly to be bound. 

And Eurus never fuch hard ufage found 
In his iEolian prifon. , 

2. Cuftom ; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by. ufe, Ion? u r age 
is a law fufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other 
law, cuftom itfelf doth ftand for law. Hooker b. ii 

3. Manners ; behaviour. Obfolete. 

A gentle nymph was found, 

Hight Aftery, excelling- all the crew, 

In courteous ufage, and unftained hue. Spenfer 

U / sAGER. n.f [ ufager, Fr. from ufage.] One who has the 
ufc of any thing in truft for another. 

He confum’d the common treafury ; 

Whereof he being the fimple ufager 
But for the ftate, not in propriety, 

Did alien t’ his minions. Daniel's Civil War „ 

LFsance. n.f. [ufance, Fr.] 

1. Ufe; proper employment. 

What art thou, 

That here in defert haft thine habitance. 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doft hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance ? Spenfer. 

1 . Ufury; intereft paid for money. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shakefp. Merck . of Venice. 

Use. [ufus, Lat.] 

1. The act of employing any thing to any purpofe. 

The fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be ufed in any 
other ufe. Lev. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes ufe of in meafuring all things 
by us meafurable. Locke. 

Confider the hiftory, with what ufc our author makes of it. Loc. 

2 . Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for illnefl'es of the ftomach, that 
proceed from cold or rnoift humours; a great digefter and 
reftorer of appetite. Temple. 

3. Need of; occafion on which a thing can be employed. 

This will fecure a father to my child ; 

That done, I have no father ufe for life. A. Philips. 

4. Advantage received ; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceffary, our author 
calls figures to be let; becaufe the picture has no ufc for 
them. Dryden's Dujrefnoy. 

5. Convenience ; help. 

DiftincI growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every ftep of its progreftion ; than which nothing is of more 
ufe to the underftanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater ufe towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politenefs, than fome effectual method for 
correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language. Swift. 

When will my friendship be of ufe to thee ? A. Philips> 

6 . Ufage ; cuftomary a£t. 

That which thofe nations did ufe, having been alfo in ufe 
with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker, b.w. 

He, that firft brought the word fham, wheedle, or banter 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made 
it ftand for. Lode. 

7. Pra'Ctice; habit. 

Sweetnefs, truth, and ev’ry grace. 

Which time and ufe are worn; to teach. 

The eye may in a moment reach. 

And read diftinclly in her face. tra er. 

8. Cuftom; common occurrence. 

O Csefar ! thefe things are beyond all ufe. 

And I do fear them. Shakejp. Jujus f ar - 

9. Intereft ; money paid for the ufe of money. 

If it be good, thou haft received it from God, and tpe ^ 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, ufc, anu P[ in _ 

cipal to him. Taylor's Rule of Hoi, . 

Moft of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, * 
the taking of ufe to be utterly unlawful; yet the: f 
the reformed church beyond the feas, do genera v a 
to be lawful. yy 0 


% 



USE 

To Use. v.a. [ufer, Fr. ufus, Lat.] 

To employ to any purpofe. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned rev’rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 
m us and it. Shakefp. Hen. \ III. 

They could ufe both the right hand and the left, in hurl- 

; ne {tones and {hooting arrows. * Ch f ■ *'*•. 2 ’ 

Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft ufe for the calling 

of the affembly. , Hum.x. 2 . 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the Lord 
Coventry; and when that lord perplexed their counfels with 
inconvenient objections, the authority of the Lord Manchefter 
W as Rill cal^d upon. . Clarendon. 

Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underftood in a quite different fenfe. than what our author 

ufes them in. . , Loa:e ‘ 

That prince was ufing all his endeavours to introduce po¬ 
pery, which he openly profefted. Swift. 

2 To accuftom; to habituate 

He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize, 

Muft uje himfelf to hunger, heat and cold. Rofcommon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, ufe themfelves only 
to fpeak extempore. Locke on Education. 

I've hitherto been ufed to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king. 

The ruling principle. Addifon’s Cato. 

A people long ujed to hardfliips, lofe by degrees the very 
notions of liberty ; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Siv. 

3. To treat. 

Why doft thou ufe me thus ? I know thee not. Shakefp. 
When he came to afk leave of Solyman that he might de¬ 
part, he was courteoufly ufed of him. Knollcs. 

I know 

My Aurengzebe would ne’er have us'd me fo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus ufed, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 

I love to ufe people according to their own fenfe of good- 
breed in 2% Toiler, N° 86. 

Cato has us'd me ill; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addifon's Cato. 
Gay is ufed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene¬ 
rally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 

4. To praCtife. 

Ufe hofpitality one to another, without grudging, r Pet. iv. 

5. To behave. Out of ufe. 

Pray forgive me, if I have us'd myfelf unmannerly. Shakefp. 
To Use. v. n. 

1. To be accuftomed ; to pradife cuftomarily. 

They ufe to place him that (hall be their captain upon a 
ftonc, always referved for that purpofe, and placed com¬ 
monly upon a hill. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

In polling of trees, many do ufe to leave a bough or two 
on the top, to help to draw up the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 
men’s duty but their practice ; not what they ought to do, 
but what they ufe to do. South's Sermons. 

2. To be cuftomarily in any manner ; to be wont. 

Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafhion, as 
they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon. 

Snakes that ufe within the houfe for fhade. 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. Mays Virgil. 

The waters going and returning as the waves and great 
commotions of the fca ufe to do, retired leifurely. Burnet. 
Conduct me well 

In thefe ftrange ways, where never foot did ufe. Spenfer. 

3. To frequent. Obfolete. 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whifpers ufe 
Of (hades, and wanton winds, and gufhing brooks. Milton. 
Useful, adj. [ufe and full.] Convenient; profitable to any 
end ; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More's Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little ufeful to the life of man, in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
from the conlent of men. Locke. 

1 hat the legiflature ftiould have power to change the fuc- 
ceffion, is very ufeful towards preferving our religion and li- 

be, 2 r ‘. . Swift. 

Deliver a particular account of the great and ufeful things 
^lready performed. Swift, 

u sefully. adv. [from ufeful.] In fuch a manner as to help 
forward fome end. 

In this account they muft conftitute two at lcaft, male and 
female, in every fpecies ; which chance could not have made 
io very nearly alike, without copying, nor fo ufcfidly differing, 
without contrivance. ^ Bentley's Sermons. 

Usefulness, n. f Conducivenefs or helpfulnefs to fome 
end. •• 


UStf 


The grandeur of the commonwealth fliows itfelf chiefly' 
in works that were neceftary or convenient. On the con¬ 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was 
rather for oftentation, than any real ufefulnefs. Addifon. 

Uselessly, adv. [from ufelcfs.] Without the quality of an- 
fwering any purpofe. 

I11 a"fauntering humour, fome, out of cuftom, let a good 
part of their lives run ufelefsiy away, without bufinefs or 
recreation. Locke. 

Uselessness, n.f [from ufclefs.] Unfitnefs to any end. 

He made a learned difcourle on the trouble, ufelefsnefs, and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. L Ejlrange. 

He would convince them of the vanity and ufelefsnefs of that 
learning, which makes not the pofleftor a better man. South. 

U'selessT adj . [from ufe.] Anfwering no purpofe ; having no 
end. 

So have I feen the loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r; 

And the vext failors curfe the rain. 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. TVuller. 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are ufelejs to us, and yet are 
parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

Elis friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, either proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an ufelefs pity, and 
cannot help him. Rogers's Sermons. 

The waterman forlorn along the fihore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelejs oar. Gay. 

U'ser. n.f [from ufe.] One who ufes. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the ufer thereof welcome, as mufick, dancing, hunt¬ 
ing, feafting, riding. Sidney. 

My lord received from the countefs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous ufer of her 
power, the beft advice that was ever given. . JVotton. 

U'SHER. n. f. [huiffier, Fr.J 

1. One whofe bufinefs is to introduce ftrangers, or walk before 
a perfon of high rank. 

The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an ufiier, and 
The neighs of horfe to tell her approach 
Long ere file did appear. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

You make guards and ujhers march before, and then enters 
your prince. Toilers, N° 53. 

Gay paid his courtftiip with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d ; 

Rejects a fervile ujher's place. 

And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift. 

2. An under-teacher; one who introduces young fcholars to 
higher learning. 

Though grammar profits lefs than rhetoric Us, 

Yet ev’11 in thofe his ufoer claims a fhare. Dryden. 

To U / sher. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a fore¬ 
runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 

No fun fliall ever ufer forth my honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my fmiles. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII* 

The fun, 

Declin’d, was hafting now with prone career 
To th’ ocean ifles, and in th’ afeending fcale 
Of heav’n, the ftars, that ufer evening, rofe. Milton. 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the abyfs, fo 
the future combuftion of the earth is to be ujher'd in, and ac¬ 
companied with violent impreffions upon nature, and the 
chief will be earthquakes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

With longs and dance we celebrate the day. 

And with due honours ufer in the May. Dryden. 

The Examiner was ufer'd into the world by a letter, fetting 
forth the great genius of the author. Addifon. 

Oh name for ever fad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breath’d in fighs, ftill ufer'd with a tear. Pope. 

Usqueba'ugh. 7i. f. [An Irifti and Erfe word, which fignifies 
the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled fpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Irifti fort is particularly diftin- 
guiftied for its pleafant and mild flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corruption, in Scottilh they call 
it whify. 

U'stion. n.f [ ujiion, Fr. ujlus, Lat.] The a<R of burning ; 
the ftate of being burned. 

Usto'rious. adj. [ufium, Latin.] Having the quality of burn¬ 
ing. 

The power of a burning glafs is by an uforious qualitv in 
the mirror or glafs, arifing from a certain unknown fubftan- 
tial form. ^ Watts. 

U'sual. adj. [; ufuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cuftomarv 
frequently occurring, 

Confultatjon with oracles was a thing very ufnal and fre¬ 
quent in their times. Hooker, b. i. 

Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n muft deftroy me, if it would preferve : 

And that’s my fate, or fure it would have fent 
Some ufual evil for my puniftiment. Dryden. 

30 E Usually, 
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TJ'sually. adv. [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufually as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. South's Sermons. 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufually on pur- 
pofe, and to fhew their learning. Swift. 

TJ^su alness. n.f [from ufual.] Commonnefs ; frequency. 
Usuca / ptjon. 77 . j. [ujus and capio, Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquifition of the property of a thing, by pofleffton and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years prefcribed by 
^w. JOia. 

Usufru'ct. n.f [ ufufruit , Fr. lifts and fruttus , Lat.] The 
temporary ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alienate. 

The perlons receiving the fame, have only the ufufrutl 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therein. Ayliffe. 

TJsufru'ctuary. n.f [ufufruftuaire , Fr. uffruSluarius , Lat.] 
One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of parifhes are not in law accounted pro¬ 
prietors, but only ufufruttuaries , as having no right of fee 
iimple veiled in them. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

To Insure, n.f [, ufura , Lat.] To practice ufury; to take 
intereft for money. 

Is this the balfam that the ufuring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Usurer, n. f. [ ufurier , Fr. ufura, Lat.] One who puts mo¬ 
ney out at intereft. Commonly ufed for one that takes exor¬ 
bitant intereft. 

Fie ; thou fham’ft thy fhnpe, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an ufurer , abound’ft in all. 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. Shah. 

When ufurers tell their gold i’ th’ field. 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shakefpeare. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou fhalt not be 
to him as an ufurer , nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25. 

There may be no commutative injuftice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the ufurer for his money, the borrower for 
his induftry. Child on T*ade. 

I heaftes ufurae occafioned great tumults among the peo¬ 
ple ; yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs any 
law ; and there were Tome greedy ufurers that exadled double, 
triple. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

Usurious, adj. [ ufuaire , Fr. from ufury.'] Given to the 
pra&iie of ufury; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 

I will allow, 

XJfurious god of love, twenty to thee, 

When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Tonne. 
ToUsu'rp. v.a. [ ufuper , Fr. uufurpo , Lat.] To poflefs by 
force or intrufion; to feize, or poftefs without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the night’s 
coming, ufurped the day’s right. Sidney , b. ii. 

Net having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their power 
rauft be ufurped , and then unlawful; or if lawful, then 
granted or confented unto by them over whom they 
exercife the fame, or elfe given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker. 

In as much as the due eftimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thofe famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always moft fpecial care, humane inventions ufurp 
the room and title of divine worfliip. Hooker , b. v. 

Victorious prince of York ! 

Before I fee thee feated in that throne. 

Which now the houfe of Lancafter ufurps, 

Thefe eyes fhall never clofe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

What art thou, that ufurp'ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shakefp .. 

Their fox-like thefts are lo rank, as a man may find 
whole pages ufurp'd from one author. B. Johnfon. 

So he dies, 

But foon revives; death over him no pow’r 

Shall long ufurp : ere the third dawning light 

Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife 

Out of his grave. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xii. 

All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton. 

Farewell court, 

Where vice not only hath ufurpt the place. 

But the reward, and even the name of virtue. Denham. 

Vour care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods and inundations near; 

If fo, a juft reprize would only be 

Of what the land ufurp'd upon the fea. Dryden. 

Who next ufurps , will a juft prince appear. 

So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden . 
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Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 

And lab rung underneath the pond’rous God • 

The more (he drove to (hake him from her breV} 

With more and (ar (uperior force he prefs’d 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul 
UJwps her organs, and infpires her foul. ’ 

Who’s this, that dares ufurp Dr Nen. 

T The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince > MUr*' r 
Lsurpation. [ ufurpation , Fr. from ufurp.] Forcible 
illegal feizure or pofleftion. J " 0 c > lln juil, 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 8 foi.fi 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from uni * 
pations, fhall never be prejudiced by any ad of mine V 
I o raife a tempeft on the fea was ufurpation on the Z' 
rogative of Neptune, who had given him no leave n P J 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, ' r ^ in - 
And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 

Nay, to become a part of ufurpation , 

T’ efpoufe the tyrant’s perfon and her crimes. ZW 
Whatever oppofition was made to the ufwpotions of K 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of Enol a „d Swift 
Usu RPER. n.f [from ufu,p.] One who feizes or poffeftes dm 
to which he has no right. It is generally ufed of one who 
excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firft ufurped powe- 
and now exa&eth upon all men what he lift: fo that now "to 
fubdueor expel an ufurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprize 
but a reftitution of antient right unto the crown. 

Richard duke of York, 

Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown; 

And that your majefty was an ufurper. Shakefpeare. 

But this ufurper, his encroachment proud, 

Stays not on man ; to God his tow’r intends 

Siege and defiance. ifc. 

T ew ufurpers to the fliades defeend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 

He griev’d, the land he treed fhould be opprefs’d, 

And he lefs for it than ufurpers do. Dryden. 

Usi/rpingly. adv. [from ufurp.] Without juft claim. 

Lay afide the fword, 

Which fways ufurpingly thefe feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy right royal fovereign. Sbakfpeare’s K. John. 

ITsur y. [ufure , Er. ufura , Lat.] 

1. Money paid for the ufe of money ; intereft. 

He that high does fit, and all things fee, 

With equal eyes, their merits to reflore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufury. Fairy Sheen. 

The wifhed day is come at laft, 

That fhall, for all the pains and forrows paft. 

Pay to her ufury of long delight. Spenfer. 

Our angles are like money put to ufury ; they may thrive, 
though we fit Hill and do nothing. Walton's Anfer. 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own ; in coin as good, and almoft as univerfally va¬ 
luable, Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

2 . The practice of taking intereft. It is commonly ufed with 
fome reproach. 

Ufury bringeth the treafure of a realm into few hands: for 
the uiurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moft of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
UTensil. n.f. [utenfilefPr. utenftle, low Lat.] An inftrument 
for any ufe, fuch as the veftels of the kitchen, or tools 0f a 
trade. 

Burn but his books ; he has brave utenfils, 

Which, when he has a houfe, he’ll deck withal, Shakefp . 

Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never ; and plate, vele¬ 
ments, and other facred utenfils, are feldom confecrated. South. 
The fprings of life their former vigour feel; 

Such zeal he had for that vile utenfil. Garth's Di[penfay. 
U'terine. adj. [uterin, Fr. uterinus , Lat.] Belonging to the 
womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of fome fimple, they may be reduced unco a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown's Vulgfo Erma s- 

The veftels of the interior glandulous fubftance of t ie 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that t ey 
might accommodate themfelves without danger of rupture to 
the neceftary extenfion of the uterine Fubftance. a P 

UTERUS, n.f. [Latin.] The womb. _ _ 

UtFlity. n.J. [: utilite , Fr. utilitas , Lat.] Ufefulnefs; P 10 
fit ; convenience ; advantageoufnefs. . 

Thofe things which have long gone together, are cor. 
rate; whereas new things piece not fo well; but tl0 ^S 
they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their incono 
mi tv Bacon's Nat. Bf 

Should 
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Should we blindly obey tUe reftraints of phyficians and 
oftmlocrers, we fhould confine the utility of phyfick unto a 
very few days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation of 
the" cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing 
■which might prove of common utility to fo great numbers 
as were fueject to that difeafe. Temple. 

IPtis. n.f A word which probably is corrupted, at leaft, is 

not now underftood. ’ 

Then here will be old utis: it will be an excellent Itra- 
. cm . Shakefpeare's Hen. IV. 

U'tmost. adj. [utmcejr'e, Saxon; from urrep.] 

I# Extreme ; placed at the extremity. 

Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide; 

If ought do touch the utmoji thread of it, 

She feels it inftantly on ev’ry fide. Davies. 

As far remov’d from God and light of hcav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmoft pole. Milton. 

I went 

To view the utmoji limits of the land. Dryden. 

2. Being in the higheft degree. 

I’ll undertake to bring him, 

Where he fhall anfwer by a lawful form, 

In peace, to bis utmoji peril. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UTmost. n.f The moft that can be; the greateft power ; 
the higheft degree. 

What mifearries, 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 

To the utjjiojl of a man. Shakefp. Coriolanus ; 

I will be free, 

Even to the utmoji as I pleafe in words. Shakefpeare. 

Such a confcience, as has employed the utmoft of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and cleareft knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South . 

Try your fortune.- 

— I have to the utmoft. Doft thou think me defperate 
Without juft caule ? Dryden's All for Love. 

A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefs, and done his utmoji to inform 
himfelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
fide the probability refts. Locke. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men ; let 
us perform our utjnofi , and we fhall overwhelm them with 
our multitudes. Addifon. 

U'tter. adj. [u'etep, Saxon.] 

1. Situate on the outfide, or remote fyom the center. 

In my flight 

Through utter and through middle darknefs borne, 

I fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton's P. Loji, b. iii. 

2. Placed without any compafs ; out of any place. 

Purfue thefe foils of darknefs ; drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the utter deep. Milton. 

3. Extreme; exceflive; utmoft. This fee ms to be Milton’s 
meaning here. 

Such place eternal juftice had prepar’d 
For thofe rebellious ; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter darknefs ; and their portion fet 
As far remov’d from God, and light of heav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmoft pole. Milton. 

4. Complete; irrevocable. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it away, ab- 
folutcly neceftary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

There could not be any other eftimate made of the lofs, 
than by the utter refufal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon , b. viii. 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ftran- 
gers to all thofe anxious thoughts which difquiet man- 

r hind. Atterbury. 

To U'tter. v.a., [from the adjective; to make publick, or 
let out ; pal am facere.] 

1. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 

Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither 
writ with the inftruments of foeech ; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached 
well enough with both. Hooker . 

'J hele very words I’ve heard him utter. Shakefpeare. 

I here’s more gold : but, firrah. 

We fay the dead are.well. Bring it to that, 

I he gold I give thee will I melt, aad pour 
Lown thy ill -uttering throat. Shakefpeare. 

Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 

n °c u* IT V a * lix* 13. 

^hall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 

of their heart ? . Job viii. 10. 

vV ho knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 

Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 

And the laft words he utter'd, call’d me cruel ! Addifon. 


VUL 


2. To difclofc ; to difcovel*; to publifh. 

When do partial and finifter affections more utter theni- 
felves, than when an election is committed to many ? JVhitg t 
Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world l Raleigh. 

I meant my words fhould not reach your ears ; but what 
I utter'd was moft true. Dryden's All for Love. 

3. To fell; to vend. 

Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name 
of Newfoundland ftfh. Abbot's DeJ'ciip. of the World ; 

The Devonfliire and Somerfetfhire grafters feed yearly 
great droves of cattle in the north quarter ot Cornwall, and 
utter them at home. CarevJs Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To difperfe ; to emit at large. 

To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fhould con¬ 
tinue in a firm refolution never to receive or utter this fatal 
coin. Swift - 

UTterable; adj. [from utter.] Expreftiblc ; fuch as may be 
uttered. 

Utterance, n.f. [from utter.] 

1. Pronunciation ; manner cl fpeaking. 

He, with utt'rance grave, and countenance fad, 

From point to point difeours'd his voyage. Fa. Sjjueen. 

2 . [Outranee, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme hoftility. 

Of him I gather’d honour ; 

Which Ee to leek of me again perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakefp. Cymbelihe ; 

Mine eternal jewel 
Giv’n the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings; the feed of Banqu.o kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Vocal expreftion ; emiftion from the mouth. 

’Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abalh’d. 

At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Milton. 
Speaking is a fenftble expreftion of the notions of the mind, 
by feveral diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, 
having by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have been able 
for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of‘cer¬ 
tain words. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut¬ 
terance ; while others have a charming maimer of fpeech, 
but their thoughts are trifling. Watts „ 

UTterer. n.f. [from utter. J 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger; a difclofer. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fa. SJueen. 

3. A feller ; a vender. 

U / tterly. adv. fifrom utter.] Fully; completely; perfedllv. 
For the moft part, in an ill fenfe. 

God, whofe property is to fhew his mercies then greateft, 
when they are neareft to be utterly defpaired. Hooker , b. iv. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men; may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alfo be of fome 
force in human fciences ; which force, be it never fo final 1, 
doth fhew that they are not utterly naught. Hooker , b. ii. 

All your int’reft in thofe territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all is loft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He was fo utterly tired with an employment fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not confider the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

While in the flefh we cannot be utterly infeniible of the 
afflictions that befal us. Atterbwy. 

U'ttermost. adj. [from utter.] 

1. Extreme; being in the higheft degree. 

Bereave me not. 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counfel, in this utiermojl diftrefs. Milton „ 

2. Moft remote. 

The land, from the uttermoji end of the ftraits on Peru 
^ fide, did go towards the fouth. Abbot's Dej'crip. of the World. 

UTtermost. n.f. The greateft degree. 

There needed neither promile nor perfuafion to make her 
do her uttermoji for her father’s fervice. Sidney , b. ii. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him ; but the 
uttermof we can do, we muft. Hooker , b. i. 

Uve'ous. adj. [from uva , Lat.] 

The uveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculoug 
power, and can dilate and contraCl that round hole in it, 

PUP ‘i* T , Pay on the Creation. 

VULCjf NU. n.f [Italian.] A burning mountain ; volcano. 
Earth calcin’d, flies off into the air ; the afhes of burning 
mountains, in vulcano s , will be carried to sreat diftances. Arb 9 

Vu'LGAR. adj. [- vidgaire , Fr. vulgaris , Lat.] 

I* Mebeian ; fuiting to the common people; pradffed among 
the common people. 

Men 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































V U L 

Men who have parted all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
mifhes in the a&ions of great men. Acldifon. 

2. Mean ; low ; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moft men at¬ 
tempt not a laborious fcrutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward — 

—Moft fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. Shakefp . 

Vulgar, n.f. [ vulgaire , Fr.J The common people. 

I’ll about; 

Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar , as greater protestors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

Vulga'rity. n.f [from vulgar.] 

1. Meannefs ; ftate of the loweft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they {till within the line of vul¬ 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

True it is, and I hope I Ihall not offend their vulgarities , 
if I fay they are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2 . Particular inftance or fpecimenof meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Perrtus, and the fublimity of Ju¬ 
venal to be circumfcribed with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreffion ? ' Drydcn’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vulgarly, adv. [from vulgar.] Commonly ; in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; among the common people. 

He was, which people much refpedl 

In princes, and which pleales vulgarly. 

Of goodly pers’nage, and of fweet afpeeft. Daniel. 

He, that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perlon. Hammond's Pradii cal Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paffage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may feem incre¬ 
dible. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vulnerable, adj. [ vulnerable , Fr. vulnerability Lat.] Suf- 
ceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 


U X O 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts • 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. ; o; ,, 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having his heef *. ^ ach * ti} ' 
by that water, although he were fortified elfewheT ^ 
flam in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior 4 , , CWas 
part. Brow»\V an Y bl 'utal 

vulnerary adj. [»;»,, Fr. vu/nerariftlfvn] 
in the cure of wounds. 'I ^leful 

Try whether the fame effect will not enfue h„ 

vulnerary plaifters. Brown's FuhlrP ™*' 1 

I kept the orifice open, ami preferred him vtheZ’F' 

To VuTn-erate. v a. [vulnero, Lat.] T^ 

Defacto there is fuch an intercourfe between the ' 

unguent and the venerated body. G,W,g * 

Vulpine, adj. [vulpmus, Lat.J Belonging to a fox. 

Vu Li ure. n. f . [ vultur, Lat.] A large bird of prey remark¬ 
able for voracity. J dlK ” 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly veils 
Nor griefly vultures make us once affcar’d. * c, r 

We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. 'v/ ; 1 f 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, ° ■ 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. yy f ,, 1, 

Vu LTurine, adj. [vulturinus , Lat.] Belonging to a vulture’ 

U\ u la. 7 i. f. [uvula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round foft fpon 
geous body, fufpended from the palate near the foramina nf 
the noftrils over the glottis. 

By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. IVijeman's Sum v . 

UXO / RIOUS. adj . [ uxorius , Lat.] Submiflively fond of a 
wife; infedfed with connubial dotage. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious , nor fcarce in¬ 
dulgent ; but companionable and refpe&ive. Macon. 

That uxorious king, whofe heart, though Iaro-e, 
Beguil’d by fair idolatrefles, fell 

To idols foul. Milton's Paradife Loji. 

How would’ft thou infult, 

When I muft live uxorious to thy will 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me ? Milton. 

Uxo'riousl y. adv.[Isom uxorious. J With fond lubmifliontoawife. 

If thou art thus uxorioufy inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

Prepare thy neck. Dry den's Juvenal; 

Ux c/rjousness. n. f . [from uxorious .] Connubial dotage; 
fond fubmiflion to a wife. 








WAD 


W A F 



Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
expreffed the found of the Roman v, and the 
^ Eolick f. Both the form and found are ex¬ 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 

tV is fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for u , 
viewJh ew'i the found of w confonant is uniform. 

To Wa'bble. v. n. [A low, barbarous word.] To fhake ; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble that is, that one fide 
of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows 
of an hammer fet it to rights, and then ferew it hard up. Moxon . 

Wad. 71. f. [peob hay, Saxon.] 

1. A bundle of ftraw thruft clofe together. 

a. IVaddi or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. IVoodward. 

Warding, n.f. [from wad, vad , Iflandick.] A kind of foft 
fluff loofely woven, with which the fkirts of coats are fluf¬ 
fed out. 

To Wa'ddle. v.n. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle ; whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle .] To fhake, in walking from 
fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Shakefp. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all diftinchons ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spectator, N J 127. 

The farmer’s goofe. 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill. 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the neighb’ring pool. Swift. 

A dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

Dulnefs, of bulinefs the directing foul, 

To human heads like biafs to the bowl; 

Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true. 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To Wade. v. n. [from vadurn , Lat. pronounced wadum .] 

2. To walk through the waters ; to pafs water without fwim- 
ming. 

We’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him oft'. Shakefpeare . 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He ftaid feven days at the Craflus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 
be waded over. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Then fince fortune’s favours fade ; 

You that in her arms do fleep. 

Learn to fwim, and not to wade , 

For the hearts of kings are deep. IVotton's Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way. 

And fwims, or links, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 'Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where lprings arife. Brozvn. 
I owls that frequent waters, and only wade , have as well 
long legs as long necks ; and thofe that are made for fwim- 

rni ^l? u ^‘ lve . rec * : oars. More's Divine Dialogues. 

I hofe birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. More. 

As wheh a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades , and hops. Pots. 

1 o pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 
any league of peace, nor to wade through any aft of moment 
netween them and foreign ftates, unlefs the oracle of God, 
or his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker , b iii 

1 have waded through the whole caufe, fearching the truth 
b y the caufes of truth. 0 Hooker. 

The fubftance of thofe controverfies whereunto we have 
r l,? U V° r J_ ado l 1)6 rather ot outward things appertaining to 

trctcoXr °‘ any th ‘ nS Wh6rdn thC £'"/ 

Hooker , b. 111. 


Virtue gives herfelf light, through ciarkhefs f&r to wade. 

Fairy jfueen, b. i. 

I fhould chufe rather with fpitting and feern to be tumbled 
into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a feeptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 

*Tis not to my purpofe to-wade into thofe bottomlefs con¬ 
troverfies, which, like a gulph, have 1 wallowed up lo mueft 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 

Now try’d the flairs, and wading through the night, 
Search’d all the deep recefs, and ifl'u’d into light. Dryderi. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above. 

And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove. 

There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his way, 
Half-fing’d, half-ftifl’d. Dryden. 

Simonides, the more he conteniplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addifon. 

Wafer, n. f [ wafel , Dutch.] 

1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; fpare flefh, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, forourfheepe muft be fhorne.TuJfer, 
Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him nothing to lubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. * ^ Popes. 

2 . T he bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

That the fame body of Chrift fhould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinct, and have an order 
agreeable to a man’s body, it doth exceed reafon. Hall 

3. Pafte made to clofe letters. 

To W aft. v. a. [probably from wave .] 

1. To carry through the air", or on the water. 

A braver choice cf dauntlefs fpirits., 

Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft o’er. 

Did never float upon the lvvelling tide. Shakefpeare. 

Our high admiral 1 

Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. Shakefpeare 
Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not 
nnk but float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder legs, we have 
not m ade experi ment. BrowFs Vulgar Errours. 

Nor dares his tranfport-veiTei crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves : 

A hundred years they wander on the fliore ; & 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and Waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhore. Dryden. 

I rom hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles* 
ot fpirits • the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. Ray 

They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open vef- 

C S# T . Arbuthnot on Coins . 

in vain you tell your parting lover. 

You wifh fair winds may weft him over; 

Alas ! what winds can happy prove. 

That bear me far from what I love ? 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a Ugh from Indus to the pole. 

2 . To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving 

To Waft. v. n. To float. 0 

It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew. 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. 

Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell. 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel 

Waft. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A floating body. 

From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s win* 
weeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains. 

In one wide Wh Thdmfms Winter. 

2 . Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token or mean of infor¬ 
mation at fea. 

3 ° F WaTtage* 


Prl 


tort 


Pop 


e. 


Dryden. 
Dryden . 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAG 

tv a'ftage. n.f. '[from waft.] Carriage by water or air. Not 
in ufe. 

What (hip of Epidamnum flays for me ?- 

—A Chip you fent me to, to hire waftage. Shakefpeare. 

I ftalk about her door. 

Like a ftrange foul upon the Stygian banks. 

Staying for waftage. Shakcjp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Wa'fter. n.J. [from waft.] A paflage boat. Ainfworth. 
Wa / fture. n.f [from wap. ] The a£t of waving. Not in ufe. 

You anfwer’d not; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you. Shakefp. fidins Ceefar. 

to Wag. v.a. [fajian, Saxon; waggen , Dutch.] To move 
lightly ; to (hake (lightly. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a draw. Shakefpeare. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the guffs of heav’n. Shakefp. 
All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. La. ii. 15. 

Thou canft not wag thy finger, or begin 
The lead light motion, but it tends to fin. Dryden. 

So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpye hight, 

Majeftically ftalk; 

A (lately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

To Wag. v. n. 

1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are (brews, both fhort and tall ; 

’Tis merry in hall, where beards zvag ail. Shakefp . 

I will fight with him upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . To go ; to be moved. 

I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Shakefpeare. 
Her charms fhe mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the refty fieve zvagg'd ne’er the more : 

I wept for woe. Dryden's Theocritus. 

Wag. n.f [pce 5 an, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicroufly 

mifehievous ; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag , that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, (lout captains puiffant; 

And ty’d them faff to lead his triumphs bad. 

Glutted with them, now plays with meaneft things. Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? Shakefp. 

We wink at wags , when they offend, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he ufed to twift about a finger all the 
while he was fpcaking : the wags ufed to call it the thread of 
his difeourfe. Addifon. 

Wage. n.f. the plural wages is now only ufed, [zvegen, or 
tuagen , German; gages, tr.] 

I. Pay given for fervice. 

All friends (hall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

The laft petition is for my men ; they are the pooreft. 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And fomething over to remember me. Shakefpeare . 

By Tom’ Thumb, a fairy page ; 

He fent it, and doth him engage. 

By promife of a mighty wage. 

It fecretly to carry. Drayton s Nympbid. 

The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his wages. Sout/. 

2 - Gage ; pledge. Ainfw. , . , . 

To Wage. v.a. [The origination of this word, wmchis 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eaitly dii- 
covered : waegm, in German, is to attempt any thing dan- 

gerous.] 

1. To attempt; to venture. . 

We muff not think the Turk is fo unikilful, 

Negle&ing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 

Return to her, and fifty men dilmils d . 

No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wageagTmft the enmity o’ th’ air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shakefp. A. Lea?. 

Your reputation zvages zvar with the enemies of youi roya 
family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 

He ponder’d, which of all his foils was fit 
T'o ici'jn, and ivage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 

3. [From wage, wages.] To fet to hire. 

Thou muff wage 

. Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage, F. fueen. 


Wag 

4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay ; to hold in pay ; to emu! 

for wages. \ 10 / 

I leem’d his follower, not partner ; and 
He zvag'd me with his countenance; as if 

I had been mercenary. Shakefpeare's Ccriolanu * 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo a 00( j 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded 
exactly to look into the found building of lhips, Balei f 
The king had eretfted his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage jufticc and their minifters 
but alfo to appoint the fafecuftody of records. Bacon 

This great lord came not over wkh any great number of 
waged foldiers. ' Davies's Ireland 

5. [Inlaw.] 

When an action of debt is brought againft one, as for 
money or chatties, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law; chat is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called wa^er 
of law : and when it is accomplifhed, it is called the making 
or doing of law. Blount 

WA / GER. n.f. [from wage, to venture.] 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and mifehief made a wager , which (hould have moll 
power in me. . Sidney. 

The fea drove with the winds which (hould be louder; 
and the fhrouds of the fhip, with a ghaftful noife to them that 
were in it, witneffed that their ruin was the wager of this 
other’s contention. Sidney, br it: 

Full faff die fled, ne ever look’d behind ; 

As if her life upon the zvager lay. Fairy §hlen. 

Befides thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers may be as 
the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 

Their zvagers back their wiffics. Dryden. 

If any atheiftcan (lake his foul for a wager, againft fuch 
an inexhauilible difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See to wage in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the cale were rareformerly, and 
there by wager of law ouffcd,\vhich difeouraged many fuits.i&Zr. 

To Wa'ger. v. a. [from the noun.] T’o lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledge upon fome cafualty or performance. 

’Twas merry, when you wager'd on your angling. Shakefp. 
He that will lay much to ihike upon every flying (lory, 
may as well wager his effate which way the wind will lit 
next morning. Government of the Tonga. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common (lock ? Dryden. 

Wa'ges. n.f See Wage. 

Wa'ggery. n. f. [from wag.] Miichievous merriment; ro- 
gui(h trick ; farcaffical gaiety. 

’Tis not the zvaggeries or cheats pra£lifed among fchool- 
boys, that make an able man ; but the principles of juftice, 
generofity, and fobriety. Locke. 

Waggish, adj. [from wag ] Knavifhly merry; merrily mif¬ 
ehievous ; frolickfome. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

AVoman its pretty felf, to zvaggifh courage. Shakefpeare. 
This new conceit is the waggijh fuggeftion of fome ilyand 
fculking atheifts. Mores Divine Dialogues . 

A company of zvaggif) boys watching of frogs at the fide ot 
a pond, dill as any of them put up their heads, they woul 
be pelting them down with Hones. Children, lays one 0 
the frogs, you never confider, that though this may be play 
to you, ’tis death to us. F Ff range . 

As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 

Lay waggijh traps for girls that pafs that way ; 

Then (hout to fee in dirt and deep diftrefs 


Some filly cit. 


Dryden. 


chriftian boy in Conffantinople had like to n 
1 for gagging, in a zvaggifhnefs, a long bided fowl ,bw ■ 
/ggle. v. n. [ wagghelcn, German.] To wa > 


Wa'ggishnESS. n.f [from waggijh.] Merry’ mifehief. 

A chriftian boy in Conffantinople had 1 ike^ l 

ftoned 
To Wa' 

move from fide to fide. v 

The fport Bafilius would (hew to Zelmane, wa 
mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on 
zvaggling wings with pain, as though the an next 0 
earth were not fit for his great body to fly through, W ^ 

grown to diminiih the fight of himfelf. _ •fi 1 * n (hot ? 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as d nip- j 


fays the goole to her goffering. Tn'Hick 1 

1 6 -- - hens, Dutch; vagn, Iflandick.j 


L'Ef range 

Wa'gon. n.f [pcegen. Sax. waeg 
1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 

The Hungarian tents, were endofed g^f,J arh . 


one chained to another. 

Waggons fraught with utenfils of war. 

2. A chariot. Not in ufe. [ 

Now' fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte. 
His weary waggon to the weftern vale. 


jypfton. 


Spenftf- 
Then 



Spoiler. 


W A I 

'Then to her ■ waggon (lie betakes. 

And with her bears the witch. 

O Proferpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let’ll fall 

From Dis’s zvaggon. ^ Shakefpeare. 

Her waggon ljpokes made of long fpinners legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers. Shacefpeare. 
Wa'goNNER. n. f [from wagon.] One who drives a wa- 


W A l 


son* 


By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His leVerifold team behind the (ledfaft (lar. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy gheeoi, h. 1 . 

Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed deeds, 

Tow’rd Phoebus’ manfion ! fuch a zvaggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weft. Shakefpeare. 

A zvaggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the word wheel that made moft noife. L'EJlrange. 
The waggoners that curfe their (landing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfv Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

I deferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; and the 
next day the zvaggoners arrived writh it. Gulliver's 2 ravels. 
\Va'gtail. n.f. A bird. Ainfw. 

Waid. v.a. [I fuppofe for weighed.] Cruftied. 

His horfe waid in the back, and (houlder (liotten. Shakefp. 
Waif. n.f. [wavium, waivium , law Lat. from wave.] Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body ; that of which every one 
waves the claim. Commonly written wcif. Ainfw. 

To Wail. v.a. [ gualare , Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 

Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes, 

But prefently prevent the ways to wail. Shakefpeare. 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal tiuff ? 

Or if no more her abfent lord (he wails. 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

To Wail. v.n. To grieve audibly ; to exprels forrow. 

Son of man wail for the multitude. Ez. xxxli. 18. 

I will zvail and howl. Mic. i. 8. 

WAIL. n.f. Audible forrow. 

Around the woods 

She figbs her fong, which with her Wall refound. Thomfon. 
WaYling. n.f. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
forrow. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
w r ould be increafed by the weeping and wailing of them, 
which (hould never fee their brethren. Knolles. 

Other cries amongil the Irifh, favour of the Scythian bar- 
barifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairful 
outcries, and immoderate wailings. Spenfers Ireland. 

Take up zvailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears. fer. ix. 18. 

The wailings of a maiden I recite. Gay. 

Wa'ilful. adj. [from wail and full.] Sorrowful; mouiii- 
ful. 

Lay lime to tangle her defires 
By wailful lonnets, whole compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviceabie vows. Shakefpeare. 
Wain. n.f. [contracted from zvagon.] A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spcnfcr. 

Yours be the harveft ; ’tis the beggar’s gain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. Dryden. 

Wa'inrope. n.f. \wain and rope.] A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 

Oxen and wainropcs cannot hale them together. Shakefp. 
WaYnscot. n.f [wagefehot , Dutch.] The inner wooden co¬ 
vering of a wall. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as 
oak, whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainfeot and clean hang- 

* n S s * Arbuthnot. 

A rat your utmoft rage defies, 

That fafe behind the wainfeot lies. Swift . 

To Wa'inscot. v. a. [ waegenfehotten , Dutch.] 

1. To line walls with boards. 

Mufick foundeth better in chambers zvainfeotted, than 
hanged. Bacon . 

2. To line in general. 

It is moil curioufly lined, or wainfeotted, with a white tefta- 
ceous cruft, of the lame fubftance and thicknefs with the 
tubuli marmi. Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainfeotted with looking-glafs. Addifon's Guardian. 

vvair. n . J , [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards long, 


Dry dens 


i 

Shakefpeare . 


1. 


2 . 


and a foot broad. Bailey . 

Waist, n.f. [gwafe> Wellh ; from the verb gwafen , to prefs 
or bind.] 

J > The (dialledpart of the body; the part below the ribs, 

The one feem’d woman to the waijl, and fair. 

But ended foul in many a fcaly fold, 

Voluminous and vaft, ’ Milton's Pat. Lofl> b. ii. 


She, ds a veil, down to her (lender wciijl^ 

Her unadorned golden treffes wore, ; , . 

Diflbevel d. Ibhlion s Par . Loft, b. vf> 

They fdiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, / 

His neck twice cbmpafling, and twice his waif . Denham . 
Stiff* (lays conftrain her (lender waif. Gay„ 

2 . The middle deck, of floor of a (hip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are ferit, 

Which hiding through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And (lop the fiery peft : four (hips alone 
Bum to the waif, and for the fleet atone. 

To Wait. v.a. [ zvachten , Dutch.] 

I. To expert; to (lay for. 

Bid them prepare within ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they dill abide, 

And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden „ 
Such courage did the antient heroes (How, 

Who, when they might prevent, would wait tfie blow. Drys 
±. To attend ; to accompany with fubmiflion or refpecl. 

He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden, 

3; T'o attend as a confequence of fomething. 

Remorfe and heavinefs of heart (hall wait thee. 

And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe « 

4. To vkatch as an enemy. 

He is zvaited for of the fword. Job xv. 22. 

To Wait. v.n. 

Toexpe£l; to flay in expectation. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait till mf 
change come. Jobx\v.i&, 

The poultry (land 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay, 

To pay fervile or fubmiflive attendance. 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were, , 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Miltoii s Arcades . 

One morning waiting on him at Caufhdm, fmiling upon 
me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of myjfelf. Denham . 
Fortune and victory he did purfue. 

To bring them, as his (laves, to zvait on you. Dryden. 

A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and. 
then made him zvait at table. Szvift. 

j. To attend. A phrafe of ceremony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires yourwor- 
(hip’s company.— 

—I will wait on him. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JPindfor. 
To (lay ; not to depart from. 

How (hall we know when to zvait for, when to decline 
perfecution. South's Sermons. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 

Flafte, my dear father, ’tis no time to wait. 

And load my (houlders with a willing freight. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die : 

But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. 

5. To (layby reafon of fome hindrance. 

6. To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with whom you 
fpeak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give it in precept. Bacon . 

7. To lie in ambufh as an enemy. 

Such ambufh zvaited to intercept thy way. Milton. 

8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs, to enter into 

ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fuch a fupine temper. * Decay of Piety. 

Wait, n.f Arnbulh ; infidious and fecret attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die ; he that 
fmote him (hall be put to death. Hum. xxxv. 20. 

Why fat’ft thou like an enemy in zvait? Milton . 

Wa'iter. n.f. [from wait.] An attendant; one wlio attends 
for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and freffi giaffes 5 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muff be 

T B. Johnfon's Tavern Academy, 

The lead tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet „ 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 
you drink. . Tatler, NY 61. 

T'he waiters (land in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 

Make room. Swift 

WaYting gentlezvoman. Ini f. [from wait.] An upper fer- 
Wa/t " t ' t :j vant, who attends on a lady in 

her chamber. 


Dryden . 
A. Philips . 


WaYting maid. 
Wa'iting woman. 


He made me mad, 

To talk fo like a zvaiting-gentlczvoman , 

Of guns, and drums, and wburids. Shakefp. lien. IV. 
I libbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, Unce pof- 
fefles chamber-maids and waiting-women. Shakefp. K. Lear, 
T he waiting-zvoman might be converfant in romances. Szvift . 
T he waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herfdf. Szvift. 

r To 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































W A K 

To \V ATCE. v*nu[wakan, Gothick 3 pacian, Saxon ; waccken, 
Dutch.] 

1 . To watch ; not to fleep. 

All night fhe watch’d, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment. 

But praying {till did wake , and waking did lament-. Spenfer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away deep. Eccluf. xlii. 9. 

Thou holdeft mine eyes waking . Pf Ixxvii. 4. 

In the valley of Jehofhaphat, 

The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate 3 
And there the laft aflizes keep. 

For thofe who wake, and thole who fleep. Dryclen. 

I cannot think any time, waking or fleeping, without be¬ 
ing fenfible of it. Locke . 

Though wifdom wakes, fufpicion fleeps. Milton. 

2. To be roufed from fleep. 

Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whereat I wak’d. Milton . 

3. To ceafe to fleep. 

The filters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 
more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, 

And thy leaden charming rod. 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O’er his watchful temples {hake, 

Left he ftiould fleep, and never wake* Denham. 

4. To be put in action 3 to be excited. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now wan’d. Milton. 

To Wake. v. a. [peccian, Saxon 3 weeken, Dutch.] 
j. To roufe from fleep. 

They wak’d each other, and I ftood and heard them. Sha. 
The waggoners that curfe their ftanding teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dry den. 

Shock, who thouglit fhe flept too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak’d his miftrefs with his tongue. Pope. 

2. To excite 5 to put in motion, or a&ion. 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men 3 let them come 
up. Joel iii. 9. 

Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had voak’d the ftone. 

And from deftru&ion call’d the rifmg town 3 
Nor could he burn lb faft, as thou couldft build. Prior. 
What you’ve faid. 

Has wak’d a thought in me, which may be lucky. Reive. 

To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art. 

To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 

To fecond life, 

JVak’d in the renovation of the juft. Milton. 

Wake. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The feall: of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 

watching all night. \ 

Fill oven ful of flawnes, Ginnie paffe not for fleepe. 
Tomorrow thy father his wake-dale will keepe. Puffer. 
The droiling peafant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 
his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian a&ors down. 

And winning at a wake their parfley crown. Dryden. 

Sometimes the vulgar will oLmirth partake, 

And have exceffive doings at their wake. King’s Art of Cook. 

2. Vigils ; ftate of forbearing fleep. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim. 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep : 

What hath night to do with fleep ? Milion. 

Wa'keful. ad}, [wake and full.'] Not fleeping 3 vigilant. 
Before her gate high God did fweat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Spenfer. 

Why doft thou {hake thy leaden feeptre ? go, 

Beftow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne’er know 
Thy downy Anger 3 dwell upon their eyes. 

Shut in their tears 3 fhut out their miferies-. Crajhaw. 

All thy fears, 

Thy wakeful terrors, affrighting dreams. 

Have now their full reward. Denham’s Sophy. 

Diffembling fleep, but wakeful with the fright. 

The day takes off the pleafure of the night. Dryden, 

Wa'kefulness. n.f. [from wakeful.] 

1. Want of fleep. 

Other perfumes are fit to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
fumptions, and too much wakefulnefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Forbearance of fleep. 

ToWa'ken. v. n. [from wake.] To wake3 to ceafe from 
fleep 3 to be roufed from fleep. 

Early Turnus wak’ning with the light. 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryden. 

To WAen. v.a. 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

When he was waken'd with the noife. 

And faw the beaft fo fmall 3 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives fo weak a voice. 

That wakens men withal ? Spenfer, 

8 


W At 

A man that is wakened out of fleep. 7 - 

We make no longer flay ; go, oLahn Eve. '‘ d '& »> 

2 . I o excite to action. Wilton, 

■ Then Homer’s and Tyrtsus’martial mufe 
IVaken'd the world, and founded loud alarms n r 

3. To produce-; to bring forth. ' 

They introduce 

Their facred long, and waken raptures hi*h j.r, 

Wa'kerobin n.f [A plant.] The leaves are entire I 
and triangular at the bafe: the flower confrfe D f 
Ihaped like an afs’s eye: from the bottom of the fl„, 

the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomes a ™ ja 

berry, containing feeds. Miller. tQundifh 


Shakefp, 


■care. 


W face E ^thf e11 ’ SaX ° n; aWeb ' ] Arifmg Part * 

To Walk. v. «• [««&», German ; ycalcan, Saxon, to roll i 

1. 7 o move by leifurely fteps, fo that one foot is fet down k J 

for the other is taken up. 5 De ~ 

What mean you, Csefar ? think you to walk forth ? 9/ 
A man was feen walking before the door very compofedlv r 

2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of invitation for 7 

Sir, walk in.--- 

— I had rather walk here, I thank you. 

3. To move for exercife or amufement/ 

7 'hefe bow’rs as wide as we need walk. 

4 - To move the floweftpacc. Not to trot, gallop, orambi!' 
Applied to a horfe. e ' 

5. To appear as a fpedfre. 

The fpirits of the dead 

May ivalk again 3 if fuch thing be, thy mother 

Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 

It then draws near the feafon 

• Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I here were walking fpirits of the houfe of York, as well 
in Ireland as in England. Davies’s Ireland. 

Some fay no evil thing that walks by ni<?ht. 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh fen, ^ 

Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time 3 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Milton, 

6. To a£ on any occafion. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot, 

Where Madam Sempronia ftiould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? B. Jahnfcn: 

7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive fe¬ 
male tongue 3 and is ftill in low language retain’d. 

As fhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpighti 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 

To act in fleep. 

When was it flne laft wa/k’df - 

-1 have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofct, 

take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to 
bed 3 yet all this while in a m oft faft fleep. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

9. To range 3 to move about. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 

In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 

That feeks difpatch by day. Shakefp. Hen. VIII- 

10. To move off. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and gar- 
rans to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenf. 

11. To a 61 in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Mic. 
If thou forget the Lord, and walk after other gods, ye 
fhall furely perifh. Deut. viii. 19- 

1*11 love witli fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. " Milton. 

12. To travel. 

The Lord hath bleffed thee 3 he knoweth thy walking 
through this wilderneft. Deut. ii. E 

To Walk. v. a. 

I. To pals through. 

I do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. Shdkefpeare. 


Pope* 


Milton* 


No rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 

2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 

Walk. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of walking for air or exercife. 

Not walk by moon without thee, is fweet. 

Her keeper by her fide. 

To watch her walks , his hundred eyes applied. 

Philander ufed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. Adtlij 
I long to renew our old intercourfe, our morning con¬ 
ferences, and our evening walks. 

2. Gait 5 ftep3 manne^ of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated bell 3 
The walk , the words, the gefture could fupply> 

The habit mimick* and the mien fupply. Dry f. 


Pope* 


A 


Milton. 


Prior. 


W A L 

» l.nffth of fpaee, of circuit through which one walks. 

3’ He ufually front hence to th’ palace gate . 

Makes it his walk. f -; r 

If that way be your walk , you have not far. 

She would never mi ft one day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay. 

, An avenue fet with trees. 

f He hath left you all his walks , 

His private harb° urs , and new-plailted orenards. 

On that fide the Tiber. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

Goodlieft trees planted with walks and bow rs. Milton. 

r Wav; road 3 range 3 place of wandering. 

S' \he mountains are his walks , who wand ring feeds 

On flowly-fpringing herbs. Sandys’s Paraphmfe. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 

Among daughters of men the faireft found. Milton. 

Our fouls'; for want of that acquaintance here, 

May wander in the ftarry walks above. Dryden. 

That bright companion of the fun, 

Whofe glorious afpe& feal’d our new-born king 3 
And now a round of greater years begun, _ 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. Dryden. 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he open d a 
boundiels walk for his imagination. f°P e - 

6 r Turbo, Lat.] A fifti. . 

: Walk is the floweft or leaft raifed pace, or going of a 
r horfe. In a -walk, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft 3 as Ill PP 0iC . l “ at 
he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lilts his far 
hind foot firft 3 and in the time that he is fettmg it down, 
which in a ftep is always {hort of the tread of his fore loot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fete it down 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind loot, 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, an 
iuft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near lore foot, and fets 
it down juft before his far fore foot. Farrier’s Diet. 

WaYker. n.f [from walk.] One that walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 
town. , n Swift to Guy. 

May no fuch vicious walkers croud the ftreet. ^ay. 

WaYkingstatf. n.J. A ftick which a man holds to lup- 
port him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lilt, 
was but a walking faff for Hercules. Glanville. 

WALL. n.f. [wal , Welfti 5 vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon 3 walls, 
Dutch.] 

1. A feries of brick or ftone carried upwards, and cemented 
with mortar 5 the fides of a building. 

Poor Tom ! that eats the wall- newt and the water- 
newt. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone. 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me 3 
Yet ev’n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agree. Wotton. 

Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 

2 . Fortification ; works built for defence. In this fenfe it is 
commonly ufed plurally. 

With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 

For ftony limits cannot hold out love. Shakefpeare. 

General, the walls are thine : 

Witneft the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and mafter. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

»A prey 

To that proud city, whofe high walls thou faw’ft 
Left in confulion. Milton s Par. Lof, b. xii. 

I rufti undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. To take the wall. To take the upper place 5 not to give place. 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon¬ 
tague’s. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafes. 

From reafon far his tranfports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior . 

To Wall. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with walls. 

There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and walld. Dryden. 

2. To defend‘by walls. 

The walled towns do work my greater woe : 

The foreft wide is fitter to refound 

The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 

His council advifed him to make himfelf mafter of fome 
good walled town. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

The Spaniards caft themfelves continually into roundels, 
their ftrongeft {hips walling in the reft. Bacon’s JVar with Spain. 
And terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. Denham’s Sophy. 

Wallcree'per. n.f. A bird. Ainfw . 

WaYlet. n.f. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 

1. A bag, in which the neceffaries of a traveller are put 3 a knap- 
fack. 


'WAN 

Having entered into along gallery, he laid down bis 
and fp'read his carpet, in order to repofe himfelf upon it. Aid. 

2 Anv thine protuberant and fwagging. 

' Wfio would believe, that there were mountaineers 

Dew-lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at them 

IValleis offlefh. „ . t . Shahffearr. 

WalleYed. ad]. [wall and eye.] Having white eyes. 

Wall-eyed Have ! whither wouldft thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? Shakefpeare* 
Wallflower, n.f. ^Sce Stockgilliflower, of which 

it is a fpecies. u 

Wallflowers are of feveral forts ; as the common ones, the 

great Angle ones, the great double ones, the ling e white, 

the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 

which flower about the end of Marclr, and m * ’! 0 - 
A -j Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Wa'llfruit. n.f. Fruit, which to be ripened, muft be 

planted againft a wall. r 

To wallfruit and garden-plants, there cannot be a woiie 

enemy than fnails. “ Mortimers Husbandry. 

To WaYlop. v.n. [pealan* to boil, Saxon.] i o boil. 
WaYlouse. n.f [cimex, Lat.] An infe<rf. Am/jj. 

To WALLOW, v.n. [walugan, Gothick; yalpian, baxon.J 

1. To move heavily and clumfily. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, .. 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. vu. 

2. To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thee with fackcloth, and ivallow thyfelf in alhesl fer. vi. 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in their 
own blood. _ Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

A boar was wallowing in the water, when a horle was go¬ 
ing to drink. L’Ef range. 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man walloiving in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enflaved by its power 3 and in this moft loathfome condition, 
fixes upon him as an object of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 

A Wa'lloW. n.f [from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 
One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow ; 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that deiign’J. Dryden. 
WallruY. n.f. An herb. Ainfw. 

WaYlwort. n.f. A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 

danewort. See Elder. 

WaYnut. n.f. [paljo bnuta, Saxon, nux juglans.] The cha- 
ra£ers are 3 it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro¬ 
duced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree 3 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, .under 
which is a rough hard fhell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin fkin: the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes 5 and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or winged. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common walnut; 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin-fhcll’d walnut. 4. The dou¬ 
ble walnut. 5 1 he late-ripe walnut. 6. The hard-fhelfd 

walnut. 7. 7 'he Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. 'Ihe hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. The fmall hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. Miller. 

’Tis a cockle, or a zvalnut-ihzM 3* 

A knack, a toy. Shakefp Taming of the Shrew. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time 3 if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s leman. Shakefpeare. 

Some woods have the veins fmooth as fir and walnut. Bacon. 
WaYlpepper. n.f. See Houseleek, of which it is a fpecies. 
WaYtron. n.f. 

The morfc, or waltron, is called the fea-horfe. Woodward. 
To Wa'mble. v. n. [wemmelen , Dutch.] To roll with naufea 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and an unfettled mind; L’Ef range. 

Wan. ad}, [pann, Saxon 3 'gwan, weakly, Welfh.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs ; languid of look. 

Sad to view his vifage pale and wane, 

Who erft in flowers of frefheft youth was clad. Fa. fffueen. 

All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Why fo pale and voan, fond lover ? 

Pr’ythee, why fo pale \ 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 

Their courfe through thickeft eonftellations held, 
Spreading their bane 3 the blafted ffars look’d wan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him. 

Companion of my arms ! how wan ! how dim ! 

How faded all thy glories 1 Dryden. 

Wan. for won 3 the old pret. of zvin. 

And thofe with which th’ Eubean young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 
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W A N 

He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence ; but chiefly 
becauie he was his old fervant in 'his left fortunes. Bacon. 
Wand. n. f [ vaand, Danifti.] 

I. A fmall flick, or twig ; a long rod. 

T he fkilful ihepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shakefp. 
With a whip or wand, if you ftrike the air, the fharper 
and quicker you ftrike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon 
His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

w ° r< *' r . Locke on Education. 

2. Any ftaff of authority, or ufe. 

I hough he had both Ipurs and wand , they leemed rather 
marks of fovereignty, than inftruments of punifliment. Sidney. 

' He held beiore his decent fteps a filver wand. Milton. 

3. A charming rod. 

•Nay, lady, fit ; if I but wave this wand ., 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabafter. Milton. 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 

^ His other wav’d a long divining wand. Dryden. 

To Wa'nder. v. n. [panbjuan, Saxon ; wandelen , Dutch/] 

^rove ; to ramble here and there; to go, without any 
certain courfe. It has always an ill fenfe. 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shake fpear e. 

I will go lofe myfelf, 

And wander up and down to view the city. Sbakefpeare. 
The old duke is banifh'd ; four loving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, whofe revenues enrich the new 
duke ; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakefp. 

1 Then came zuanddring by ... . . 

A ftiadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and hefhriek’d out aloud. Sbakefpeare. 
They wande i ed about in fheeps and goats fkins. Heb. xi.' 
Let them wander up and dowm for meat. pf ]j x 

From this nuptial bow’r, 

How fhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world ? .Milton's Par. Lofl , b. xi. 

Here fhould my wonder dwell, and here my praife ; 

But my fixt thoughts my wand'ring eye betrays. Denham. 

A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 
m Virgil introduces his Aeneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum; and even after that, he zuanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. To deviate; to go aftray. J 

O let me not zuander from thy commandments. Pf. cxix. 

They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 

'Till by their own perplexities involv’d, ° 

^ .TP 7 raVC ' m0re ' ^ ASV/M. 

To Wa'nder. v. a. To travel over, without a certain courle. 

The nether flood 

Runs diverfe, wand'ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine and anguifh, will at laftconfume, 

Wand'ring that wat’ry defart. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. i x . 

See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town. 

And wander roads unftable, not their own. Gay. 

Wa'nderer. n.f. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far. 

As wanderers that ftill do roam ; 

But make my ftrengths fuch as they are. 

Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Johnfon. 

He here to every thirfty wanderer , 

By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are zuan- 
derers by profeffion, and at the fame time are in all places in¬ 
capable of lands or offices. Spectator , ^495. 

Tafte, that eternal wanderer , which flies, 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 
Wa'ndering. n.f [from zuander.] 

1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his zuand'rings, and his toils relieve? Addifon. 

2. Aberration ; miftaken way. 

If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him overfee the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Piety. 

3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fervice to the ftudious. Locke. 

To WANE. v. n. [paman, to grow lefs, Saxon.] 

1. To grow lefs ; to decreafe. Applied to the moon. 

The hufbandman, in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon 
obferves the waxing and warning of the moon. Hakewill. 
Warning moons their fettled periods keep, 

To lwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Addifon. 

2. To decline ; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 

Than any woman in this warning age. Shakefpeare. 

I will interchange 

My warned ftate for Heniy’s regal crown. Shakefp. 


W A'N 

Your father were a fool 

Tog.re thee all ; and in his -warn,,,, a „ e 
Set foot under thy table. 6 

In Lnefc confines flily have I lurk’d Sbafa*ifiedre. 

To watch the warning of mine enemies’ U i r , 

. ^otning more jealous than a favourite 
ing time, and fufpeeft of fatiety. 5 Awards the Wa ^ 

Tin warning in his favour, yet I love him 
A ou law but lorrow in its warning form ’ 

A working fea remaining from a ftorm • ’ 

When the now weary waves roll o’er the deen 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall afleep ’ 

Land and trade ever will wax and ^.together 

Her warning form no longer fliall incite & Chlld ' 

Envy in woman, or defire in man. J > n ,!,, 'A 

Wane. n.J. [from the verb.] ^ s Jane Shore. 

1. Decreafe of the moon. 

The rowing at the wane of the moon, is ,i 10ucht . , 

the corn found. u S nt to make 

Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full W 

moon, are ftronger and larger than thofe that are“ hm t 
forth in the wane. c aie brou ght 

1 his is fair Diana’s cafe ; Lacon. 

I'or all aftrologers maintain. 

Each night a bit drops off her face 

Vt hen mortals fayfhe’s in her zvane. o, v 

2. Decline; diminution; declenfion. 

wI,f K Up0n a " ase ’ in Which the ch “>-ch is in its 

fZT ’ adi ' [from wan 0 Turned P aIe *££ 

Isjt not monftrous that this player here, 

But in a fieftion, in a dream of paffion, 

Could force his foul fo-to his own conceit 
That, from her working, all his yifage darn’d. Sbahh 
Wnness. »./ [from™.] PaWs; languor. * 

I o Want. v. a. [pana, Saxon.] 

1. To be without fomething fit or neceflary. 

mm no money, Sir John ; you fhall want none. Shahh 
A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that lie 
wanteth nothing for his foul of all that he defireth, vet God 
giveth him not pov\*r to eat thereof. rL v ; , 

2 . To be defective in fomething. 

Smells do moft of them want names. Locke. 

Nor can this be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou dldffwant, 

Obedience to the law. MiUm _ 

3* i o fall lliort of; not to contain. 

Nor think, though men were none. 

That heav n wou d want fpedlators, God zuant praife. Milt. 

4. To be without; not to have. 

By defending from the thrones above, 

Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-vvhile 
To want, and honour thefe. Milton's Par. Lof . 

Flow loth I am to have recourfe to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
1 want the ufe of fight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

The unhappy never want enemies. Clariffa. 

5. To need ; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath caufed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
P ute(1, . * Holder. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 
he neither ftands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker. 

6 . i o wifh for ; to long for. 

Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shakefpeare. 

The fylvans to their fhades retire, 

Thole very fhades and ftreams new fhades and ftreams re¬ 
quire, 


i y 

And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the ragingfire. Dry. 

What wants my fon ? for know 

My fon thou art, and I muftcall thee fo. Addifon s Ovid. 

Men who want to get a woman into their power, feldom 
fcruple the means. Clarijfa. 

To Want. v.n. 

1. To be wanted ; to be improperly abfent; not to be in iuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Milton. 

Finds wealth where ’tis, beftows it where it wants ; 
Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. ' Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is wanting. Addifon. 

As in bodies, thus *in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpiiits, lweli’d with wind. Pope .. 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting, or imper- 
fe<ft, fo much wants in the imitation of human life. Dryden. 

2. To fail ; to be deficient. 

Nor fliall I to the work thou enterprifeft 
Be zvanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Though 
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Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumftances have confined me t6 a narrow 
choice. Dryden s Dedication to Lord Clifford. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, 

No lime fliall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of 
njankind. Rogers's Sermons. 

Several are againft his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occalion to convince the reft of their error, if you 
' will not be wanting to yourfelf. Swift. 

3. To be miffed ; to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting out, he flew. 

My brethren : I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Want, n.f 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

O 

By thee communicated, and our Milton. 

Parents fhould diftinguifh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 

One objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholefome : this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addifon. 

The blood flows through the veffels, by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive ; and as want of a due quantity of mo¬ 
tion of the fluids increafeth fat, the difeafe is the caufe of 
itfelf. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of not having. 

You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for zuant of a 
generous difdain of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 

Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in zuant. Swift. 

5. [panb, Saxon.] A mole, 

Wa'nton. n.J. [ I his word is derived by MinJJoew from want 
one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety¬ 
mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner , who 
had more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers 
nothing better.] 

1. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; letcherous ; Iuftful. 

T. hou art troward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Lafcivious, zuanton ; more than well beieems 
A man of thy profeffion. Shakefp. Lien. VI. 

Entic’d to do him wanton rites. ' Milton. 

2. Licentious ; diflolute. 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulnefs, feek to hide themfelves 

In drops of lorrow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Men grown zuanton by profperity. 

Study d new arts of luxury and eafe. Rfcommon. 

. Frolickfome ; gay ; fportive ; airy. 

As flies to zuanton boys, we are to th’gods : 

They kill us for their fport. * Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold ; 

The flow’rs do fade, and zuanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yields. Raleigh. 

Plow eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how fleek and wanton 

Y appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpeare. 

4- Loofe ; unreftrained. 

; How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife ! Addif. 

5 • Quick, and irregular of motion. 

6. Luxuriant; fuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two, with wanton growth derides. 

Tending to wild. MUtm _ 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. Milton. 

/• iNot regular; turned fortuitoufly. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread are undiftinguifhable. Milton 

wVnton. n.f witon. 

A lafcivious perfon ; a ftrumpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fcarce fee without fpeaacles. South’s Sennom. 

1 o lip a wanton in a fecure couch, 

, A"d to fuppofe hei'chafte. ' Shah/f.Othello. 

A tnHer 3 an mugmficant flutterer. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cooker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread. 

And find no check ? Shakefpeare’s K.John. 

rafs with your beft violence; 

. lam afraid you make a wanton of me. Sbakefeare's Hamlet. 


WAR 


B. Johnfon. 


Prior . 


Otway. 


Milton. 


Fenton . 


3. A word of flight endearment. 

Peace, my wantons ; he will do, 

More than you can aim unto. 

To Wanton, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play lafeivioufly. 

He from his guards and midnight tent, 

Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went, 

To wanton with the fprightly dame, 

And in his pleafure loft lus fame. 

2. To revel; to play. 

Oil ! I heard him women in his praife ; 

Speak things of him might charm the ears. 

Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Pier virgin fancies. 

O ye rnufes ! deign your bleft retreat. 

Where Horace uantons at your fpring. 

And Pindar fweeps a bolder firing. 

3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

Wa'ntonl y. adv. [from zuanton.] Lafeivioufly ; frolickfome- 
ly; gayly; fportively ; carelefsly. 

Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 

Nor art that monfter which thou wouldft appear : 

But do not wantonly my paffion move, 

I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 

Wa'ntonness. n.J. [from zuanton.] 

1. Lafcivioufnefs ; letchery. 

The fpirit of wantennefs is fear’d out of him. Shakefp. 

Bulls and goats bled apace ; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonnejs of the other, ever died a victim at 
any of their altars. South. 

2. Sportivenefs ; frolick ; humour. 

When I was in France, 

Young would be as fad as night. 

Only for ■ wantonnejs. Shakefp. K. John. 

Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay ; 

Our hearts may bear its flender chain a day : 

As flow’ry bands in zuantonnefs are worn, 

A morning’s pleafure, and at evening torn. Pope'. 

3- Licentioufnefs ; negligence of reftraint. 

Tie tumults threatened to abufe all adls of grace, and 
turn them into wantonnefs. K. Charles. 

’Till wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfnip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Wa'ntwit. n.f. [want arid wIt.] A fool; an idiot. 

Such a zuantwit fadnefs makes of me, 

1 hat I have much ado to know myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'nty. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanty , pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter. TuJJ’er. 

WaTed. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to wbape, to fhock, or dejeef, is found in Spenfer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dejccfted ; cruilied by 
mifery. 1 

f J< P' s makes the waped widow wed again. Shakefpeare. 
Wa'pentake. n.f. [from weepun, Saxon,"and take, wapen - 
takium , zuapentagium, low Latin ] 

Wzpentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token ol their fidelity and allegiance. Cow el. 

Idundied iignifieth a Hundred pledges, which were under 
the command and affurance of tEeir alderman; which, as I 
fuppofe, was ,alfo called a wapentake, fo named, of touching 
the weapon or fpear of their alderman, and.{wearing to foL 
low him faithfully, and ierve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or borougfisi Spenfer, 
War. n.f. [werre, old Dutch; guerre , Fr.] 

JVar may be defined the exercife of violence under fove* 
reign command againft withftanders ; force, authority, and 
reliitance being the effenfial parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is fufficiently diftinguiftied from robbery, and 
the like outrages ; yet confifting in relation towards others 
it neceffanly requires a fuppofition of refiftance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence infixed 
upon flaves or yielding malefactors. Rnhlo-l 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof Shakefp 
After a denunciation or infliction of war, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at Jaro- e . Bacon . 

1 law the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea* 
fants in the wa*> upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
on nis followers. /} N'r 

2. f he inftruments of war, in poetical language. ^ 

The g 0£i love inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
tiis complement of ftores, and total war. Prior 

3. forces; army. Poetically. 

On th embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xii. 

4. The profeffion of arms. J 
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WAR 

Thine almighty word Leapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midft of a land of deftru&ion. IVifdom. 

5. Hoftility ; ftate of oppofition ; a£l of oppofition. 

Duncan’s horfes 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

To War v.n. [from the noun ] To make war; to be in a 
ftate of hoftility. 

Was this a face, 

To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? Shakefp. 

Why lliould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find fuch cruel battle here within ? Shakefpeare. 

Make peace with God, for you muft die, my lord.— 

— Have you that holy feeling in your foul. 

To counfel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own foul’s fo blind, 

That you will war with God, by murd’ring me ? Shakefp. 

He teacheth my hands to ivar. 2 Sam. xxii. 

This charge I commit unto thee, foil Timothy, that thou 
by them mighteft war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 

He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to war upon the French. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

We feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

With new dilcafes on ourfelves we war , 

And with new phylick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 

His next delign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Thefeus. Dry den. 

To the illand of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To War. v. a. To make war upon. A word not any longer 
ufed. 

And them longtime before great Nimrod was, 

That firft the world with fword and fire warred. Spenfer. 

To them the fame was render’d, to the end, 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel?s Civ. War . 
To Wa'rble. v. a. [ werben , old Teutonick 5 wervelcn, Ger¬ 
man ; to twirl, or turn round.] 

1. To quaver any found. 

2. To caufe to quaver. 

Follow me as I fing, 

And touch the warbled firing. Milton. 

3. To utter mufically. 

She can thaw the numbing fpell. 

If {he be right invok’d with warbled fong. Milton . 

To Wa'rble. v.n. 

1. To be quavered. ^ . 

Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. Gay. 

2 . To be uttered melodioufly. 

A plaining fong, plain-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. ^ Sidney. 

There birds refort, and in their kind, thy praiie 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. Witton. 

3. To fing. 

Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches wa bling ; all things Imil’d. Milton. 

She wa bled in her throat. 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indiftina. Dryden. 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper’d to the vocal firings ; 

Whilft warbling to the varied ftrain advance. 

Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 
Warbler, n.f [from zvarble.] A finger; a fongfter. 

Hark ! on ev’ry bough, 

In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. Tickell. 

Ward. A fyllable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenward , with tendency to heaven ; hitherward , this way ; 
from peajib, Saxon 

Before {he could come to the arbour, Ihe law walking 
from her -ward, a man in fhepherdifti apparel. Sidney. 

To Ward. v.a. [pcapbian, Saxon ; waren, Dutch 3 garder , 

French.] 

1. To guard; to watch. 

He marched forth towards the caftle wall, 

Whofe gates he found faft fhut, ne living wight 
To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer s call, hairy Qt/een. 

2. To defend ; to protedl. 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakefpeare. 

3. To fence off; to obftrudl, or turn afide any thing mifehie- 

vous. . , 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes. 

Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand. 

No way to ward or fhun her blows he tries. Fairfax. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. Daniel. 


WAR 

Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 

Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ftood 
Receiv’d the fteel bath’d in his brother’s blood. ’ Dr d 
The pointed javelin warded off his rao-e. Addi r * 
The provifion of bread for food ; cloathing to ward^fi 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firft look’d after. Woodw 
It inftrudls the fcholar in the various methods of wardin'* 
off the force of objections, and of difeovering and repelling* 
the fubtle tricks of fophifters. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind 
To Ward. v. n. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To a£l upon the defenfive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other 
fhift than to ward and go back. Sidney, b ii 

Short crooked lwords in clofer fight they wear, 

And on their wat ding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden 
Ward, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Watch; a£t of guarding. 

Still when {he flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d; 

And dire 7 'ifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

Obfervant of the fouls that pals the downward way. Dryden. 

2 . Garrifon ; thofe who are intrufted to keep a place. 

By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
fmall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown, which are the greateft ftay of both thofe two coun¬ 
tries. Spenfer . 

Th’ affieged caftles ward 

Their ftedfaft ftonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 

3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know’ft my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Come from thy ward, 

For I can here difarm thee with this {lick. Shakefp , Tempef. 

Now, by proof it {hall appear, 

Whether thy horns are {harper, or my fpear. 

At this, I threw : for want of other ward. 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden. 

4: Fortrefs ; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurely on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any dete&ion in my hand, I could 
drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too too ftrongly 
embattled againft me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

5. [ Warda , law Lat.J Diftri£l of a town. 

Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 

Dealing an equal {bare to every ward. Dryden. 

6. Cuftody ; confinement. 

That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. Hooker. 

Stopt there was his too veh'ment fpeech with fpeed, 

And he fent clofe to zvard from where he ftood. Daniel. 

7. The part of a lock, which, correfpcnding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 

In the key-hole turns ' 

Th’ intricate v.ards , and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milton. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Moxon’s Meek. Exer. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the fame wifdom. Grew’s Cofmology. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth bring up his wards , but beftoweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is ufeful. Drummond. 
You know our father’s ward, 

The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace ? 

Is it fo guarded that you could not love her ? Otiva). 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 1 , 

Compell’d to wed, before fhe was my ward. Dry on. 

When ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard. 

We lafti the pupil, and defraud the ward. Tin 

Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the grea c 
never deferve, unlefs they employ thern for the protee ion 
thefe, the true wards and children of God. * 

o. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 

I muft attend his majefty’s command, to rl . 

in ward, evermore in fubjedtion. _ , t h e 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much a • ^ 

greatnefs and power of the peers, would fay, tna -g m)U 
brought the crown out of ward. 

10. Guardianfhip ; right over orphans. v Vnd mar- 

It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the zvaras « 
riages of gentlemen’s children fhould be in the c 1 P, r r> 
any of thofe lords. 

Wa'rden. n. f [tvaerden, Dutch.] 

1. A keeper ; a guardian. 

2. A head officer. # Q ar th. 

The warden of apothecaries hall. ^ magi' 



W A R 

Warden of the p ° h r [ S jurifd;aion of thofe havens in the 

England, commonly called the cinque ports, or 
havens who has there all that ju#di<5hon which the ad- 
Ld of England has in places not exempt, The reafon why 
' -nitrate fhould be affigned to thefe havens feems to be, 
?*!."f e D iD r'efpect of their lituation, they formerly required 
a more vigilant care than other havens, beurg ... 

of invaf.on by our enemies. . , . ' 

fpfrn voUmum, Lat. 1 know not whence denommated.] A 

^Nor muft' ^ of pea „ alike be let, ^ ? ^ 

Jfome cry. 


and wardens great. 


King. 


Fairy fhtcen. 


Cruftum'ian, Syrian pears. ■ ■ 

Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak. d 

Wa'Rder. n.f. [from ward.] 

I. A keeper; a guard. . a 

Upon thofe gates with force he fiercely flew. 

And rending them in pieces, .elly flew . 

Thofe warden ftrange, and all that elfe he met. Hubbercl. 

Where be thefe warders , that they wait not here ? 

Ooen the gates. Shakefpeare s Henry 

'Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down, 
Thou<rii°caftles topple on their warders heads. Shakefpeai e. 

The warders ol the gate hut (carce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and refill in vain. Dryden. 

2 A truncheon by which an officer ol arms forbade fight. 

Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 

—But ftay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

Shakefpeare. 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have ftaid 
My father from the breaft of Bolingbroke, 

O, wheri the king did throw his warder down, 

His own life hung upon the ftaff he threw. Shakefpeare . 

Wardmote, n.f [j>eaj«> and mor, or ^emor, Saxo w, warde- 
7 , iotas, low Lat.] A meeting ; a court held in each ward or dn- 
tricl in London for the diredlion of their affairs. 

Wardrobe, n.f. [garderobe, French'; garder oba, low Lat.] A 
room where deaths are kept. 

The third had of their wardrobe cuftody. 

In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 

The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity. 

But cloathsmeet to keep keen cold away. 

I will kill all his coats, 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Behold ! 

What from his wardrobe her belov’d allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted Ipoufe. Dryden 
It would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
an old Roman wardrobe , where you fhould fee toga’s and tu¬ 
nica’s, the cblamys and trabea, and all the different veils and 
ornaments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors. Addifon. 

Wa'rdsfhp n.f [from wafd.] 

1. Guardianfhip. 

By reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re- 
fpeit of homage be enereafed, and the profits of ward/hips can¬ 
not but be much advanced. Bacon. 

2 . Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 

The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed themfelves 

from the wardjhip of tumults. Ding Charles. 

Ware. The preterite of wear , more frequently wore. 

A certain man zvare no cloaths. Luke viii. 2/* 

Ware, adj [For this we commonly fay aware.] 

1. Being in expedlation of; being provided againft. 

The lord of that fervant {hall come in a day when he look- 

cth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware ot him. 

Matth . xxiv. 50. 

2. Cautious ; wary. 

Whatman fo wife, what earthly wit fo ware , 

As to defery tlie crafty cunning train 
By which deceit doth mafk in Vizor fair. 

Bid her well be ware and ftill erecl. 

To Ware. v. n. To take heed of ; to beware. 

A fhuffied, fullen, and uncertain light 
That dances-through the clouds, and {huts again, 

Then ware a rifing tempeft on the main. Dryden. 

Ware. n.f. [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swedilh.] 
Commonly fomething to be fold. 

Let us, like merchanis, fhew our fouleft wtfm. 

And think, perchance, they'll fell. Shakefpeare . 

If the people bring ware or any victuals to fell, that we 


Fairy Queen. 
Milton . 


Nehe 


m. 


x. 31 


would not buy it. 

I know thou whole art but a {hop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares. 

To take the weak, and make them flop; 

Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. 

Why fhould my black thy love impair ? 

Let the dark fiiop commend the zvare. 

He turns himlelf to other wares which he finds your mar¬ 
kets take off. Locke. 


Ben. yphnfon. 
Cleaveland. 


w A R 

Wa'reful. adj. [ware and full.] Cautious; timoroufly pru- 

WYrefulness. n. f. [from wareful.] Cautioufnefs. Obfolete: , 

With pretence from Strephon her to guaid, 

He met her full; but full of warefulnefs. b.dney. 

Warehouse, n. f [ware and houfe.] A ftorchoufe ot mer- 

C!l His underftanding is.only the zvarchouf of other mens lum¬ 
ber, I mean falfe and unconcluding reafonmgs rather than a 

repofitory of truth for his own ufe. 0CKe ' 

She had never more {hips at fea, greater quantities of mer- 

chandife in her warehoufes than at prefent. <■ j° 

She the big warehouje built, 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. . . Tbmfv’s 

Wa'reless. adj. [ from ware.] Uncauttousj unwary. SpenJ. 
Wiki. ado. [from ware.] Warily; cautioufly; timoroudy. 

They bound him hand and foot with iron chains. 

And with continual watch did wanly keep. Fairy Sheen. 
Warfare, n.f [war and fare.] Military fervice; mili¬ 
tary life. in the wildernefs 

He {hall firft lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare , ere I fend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milton’s Paradrfe Regained 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. _ Milton. 

'Fully, when he read the Tadlics, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 

thrown away on a general who does not make ule of what he 

, Dryden. 

knows. , rf ,, 

The ftate of Chriftians, even when they are not actually 

nerfeciited, is a perpetual ftate of zvarfafe and voluntary fuf- 
ferings. Attcrbury s Sermons. 

The feripture has diredled us to refer thefe mifearnages in 
our Chriftian wcvfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. 

To Wa'refare. v. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 

life. 4 . 

That was the only amulet in that credulous warfanng age 

to efcape dangers in battles. Camden s R mains. 

Wa'rhable. adj. [war and habile, from habilis, Lat. or able, j 
Military; fit for war. 

The weary Britons, whofe warhable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away. 

With wretched miferies and woeful ruth. 

Were to thofe pagans made an open prey. Fairy ffheen. 
Wa'rily. adv. [from wary.] Cautioufly; with timorous pru¬ 
dence ; with wife forethought. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 

And warily awaited day and night, ; 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Fairy Sheen. 
The change of laws, eftecially concerning matters of reli- 
muft be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 

It will concern a man to treat confluence awfully and warily , 
by ftill obferv ng what it commands; but efpecially what it for- 
pp i( ] s> South’s Sermons. 

They fearched diligently and concluded warily. Sprat. 
Wa'riness. n.f [from wary.] Caution; prudent forethought; 
timorous fcrupuloufnefs 

For your own confcience he gives innocence. 

But for your fame a difereet warinefs. Donne „ 

To determine what are little things in religion, great wa- 
nne r s is to be ufed. - Sprat s So mens. 

The path was fo very flippery, the {hade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of echoes, that they were 
forced to march with the greateft warinefs , circumfpedlion and 
filence. " Addifon s Freeholder . 

Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of warinefs, as 
not to fooih the vanity of the ambitious man. Addfri. 

1 look upon it to be a moft clear truths and expreffed it 
with more warinefs and referve than was neceflary. Atterbury. 
Wark. n f [Anciently ufed for work-, whence bulwark.] 
Building, 

Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found. 

And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground. Spenfer . 

Wa'rlike. n. f. [zvar and like.] 

1. Fit for war; difpofed to war. 

She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 

made her people by^^ peace warlike. • 7 Sidney . 

Old Siward with ten thoufand warlike men. 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
When a warlike ftate grows foft and effeminate, they may 
be fure of a war. Bacon. 

O imprudent Gauls, 

Relying on falfe hopes, thus to incenfe 
The warlike -Engliih. Philips. 

2. Military; relating to war. 

The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 

Surceas’d. Mi’ton’s Paradfe Left. 

War'ling. n.f. [from war.] This word is I believe only 
found in the following adage, and feems to mean,' one often 
quarrelled with. 

30 H Better 


gion. 


Better 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































WAR 


l ,W etter b * * n ° !d man ' S darlin S tha ” a young man’s war- 

^ r r r, r , Camden s Remains. 

Warlock. In./. [ vardhokr, Idandick, a charm; pejrioi, 

Wa Rlock .J Saxon an evil (pint. This etymology was com’ 
mumcated by Mr. m/e.] A male witch; a wizard. 

Warluck m Scotland Is applied to a man whom the vulgar 
luppofe to beconverfant with fpirits, as a woman who car- 
ries on the fume commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the invulnerable quality which Dr,dm mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 

He was no warluck as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 
^ are iron ^ ree or ^e. Drvden 

W NI R . M ' ,jT [ WF"’ Gothick; P ea nm, Sax. warm, Dutch.] 

1. ISot cold, though not hot; heated to a fmall decree 

He ftretched himfelf upon the child, and the° flefh of the 
child waxed warm. n 

n /T • n 2 iv. 24. 

Mam ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm 

rrohnck humour, foft’ning all her globe. Milton 

2. Zealous; ardent. 

I never thought myfelf fo warm in any party’s caufe as to 
deferve their money. J p 

Scahger in his poetics is very zuarm ajrainft it 

3- Violent; furious; vehement. *"*?'*"°W* 

Welcome day-light; we /hall have warm work on’t: 

1 he Moor will gage 

His utmoft forces on his next affault, 

4. Srilr and kinsdoni - Dr ^ s » f*- 

I hate the ling’ring fummons to attend. 

Heath all at once would be a nobler end; 

Fate is unkind : methinks a general 

Should warm and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 

5. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. > 

If there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will there 
be between his knowledge and that of the moft extravagant 
ancy m tie world . If there be any difference between them, 
the advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s fide, as hav¬ 
ing the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 

To VVarm. v. a. [from theadje&ive.] 

T° pree fr° m C °H ; to heat in a gentle degree. 

It /hall be for a man to burn, for he /hall take thereof and 
warm himfelf. //; r 

■ t There not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 

. The mounted fun 'A^h.14. 

Shot down diretff his fervid rays to warm 
Earth’s inmoft womb. Mh 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton , 

2 . I o heat mentally; to make vehement. 

The a£hon of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
o Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: one ivarms you by 

degrees the other fets you on fire all at once, and never in¬ 
termits his heat. r>. , 

Wa'rmingpan n.f. [warm and pan.] A covered brafs^pan 
for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 

Wrmingsto^e. * f [warm and /lone.] To thefe ufeful 
/tones add the ‘warming-Aone, digged in Cornwall, which be¬ 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 
-wide, and hath been found to give eafe in the internafha:- 

S * / rf i AVy on the Creation. 

Wa rmly. adv. [from warm.] 

1. With gentle heat. 

1 here the warming fun firft warmly fmotc 
The open field. , 

2, Eagerly; ardently. r t on, 

Now I have two right honeft wives 
One to Atrides I will fend. 

And t’other to my Trojan friend ; 

Each prince {hall thus with honour have 
"W hat both fo warmly feem to crave. Prior. 

The ancients expeeft you fhould do them right in the ac¬ 
count you intend to write of their characters: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that defign. Pope 

Wa'rmness. 7 r ’ 

Warmth. \ n, f [fr° m inarm.] 

1. Gentle heat. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed zvarmth whereof deliver me. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
encreafing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will fooner 
nnd a little warmth than an hot. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

^ He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taftes, and more exalted feents. Addifon . 

2. Zeal; paflion ; fervour of mind. 

What warmth is there in your affeClion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that are already come ? Shakefpeare. 


War 

Our duties towards God and man, we fhoulrl n c 
that unfeigned integrity which belongs to ChHft^ Witl * 
with that temper and fobriety which becomes ChritV ^ 
deuce and charity; with that warmth and ,ff P A • n P ru - 
agrees with Chriftian zeal. * , 10n w hich 


Sprat’s Sen 


Your opinion that it is entirely to be ne R leaed 7 ^?’u?” J - 
been my own, had it been my own cafe • but d have 
warmth here than I did when firft I f aw his'book againft^ 

3. Fancifulnefs ; enthufiafm. fye. 

i-p Jte k™™ermih 0 fhead difpofes men to both. r 

« ,.JP ' v ’ Damian, Saxon; waernen^ Dutch • 
Swedifh ; varna, Iflandick.J Cfl > War na t 

'■ t Ie°ofm ti0n again ‘ l any fauk 0r danger; £0 Previous no- 

What do’ft thou fcorn me for my gentle counfrP 
And tooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 0 1 / r 

Our firft parents had been warn'd ' Shake fP^e. 

The coming of their fecret foe, and ’fcap’d 
His mortal fnare. P„ rr r 

The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high enough to tttt 
.t mufi be feen; fo that it warm while it threatens; but a 
ialie tnfidious tongue may whiter a lie fo clofe and low that 
though you have ears to hear yet you fhall not hear. ki 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief. 

Of Laufus’ danger, urging fwift relief. £ , 

If we confider the mi (takes in mens difputes and notion'' 
how great a part isowing to words, and their uncertain ol 
miftaken figmfications ; this we are the more carefully to be 
warned of , becaufe the arts of improving it have been made the 
bufinefs of mens ftudy. ^ ^ c 

T he father, whilft he warn'd his erring fon. 

The fad examples which he ought to fhun 3 
Uefcrib’d. ° ' pr . 

When firft young Maro fung of kings and wars, ^ 
Ere warning Phoebus touch’d his trembling ears, 

Perhaps he feem’d above the critick’s Jaw^ 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Pope: 

2. To admonifh of any duty to be performed, or pradice or 

place to be avoided or forfaken. P 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy an»el to fend, 
for thee. . Aflsx.ii, 

Pie had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com¬ 
mand of their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 
the feas; he had beaten down the billows. pryden, 

3. To notify previoufly good or bad. 

He wonders to what end you have afiembled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His grace not being warn'd thereof before. Sbahefpcarii 
He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care. 

Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 

IVarn’d of the enfuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 

, t Dry dens JErieid, 

IVian, who knows not hearts, fhould make examples. 
Which like a warning -piece mull be /hot off, 

To fright the reft from crimes. Drydens Spa7iijh Friar. 
Warning, n.f. [from warn.] 

1. Caution againft faults or darigers; previous notice of ill. 

I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the night. Pf. 

He groan ing from the'bottom of his breaft, 

This warm fig in thefe mournful words expreft. Drydefi, 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the werld more juft or wife. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who are uncxpedtedly 
cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as greater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. IVake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much trufl 
in deceitful men. Swift's Story of the Injured Lady . 

2. Previous notice: in a fenfe indifferent. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the 
man excufed himfelf, that it was a great journey to take upon 
fo fnort a teaming. L'Efrange. 

1 faw with feme difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month’s warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp, n.f [peapp, Saxon; werp , Dutch.] That order of 
thread in a thing woven that croffes the woof. 

T he fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the warp and the woof of texture, 
more inward or more outward. Bacon's Natural Iliftory: 
To Warp. v. n. [peoppan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, to throw; 
whence we fometimes fay, the work cajls.] To change from 
the true fituation by inteftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 

This fellow will but join you together as they join vvainfeot, 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk-pannel, and like green 
timber warp. Shakefpearc s As you like it. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from cafting or warping. Moron's Mech. Exercif. 


2. T* 


WAR 


WAR 


2 To lofe its proper courfe or dire&ion. 

There’s our commiffion 

From which we would not have you warp, Shakefp. 

This is ftrange ! methinks 

My favour here begins to zvarp. Shakefpeare. 

All atteft this dodnne, that the pope can give away the 
ri?ht of anv fovereign, if he (hall never fo little warp. Dryden. 

P Thi's we fhould do as direcftly as maybe, with as little warp - 
jnv and declenfion towards the creature as is pofiible. Norris . 
o To turn. 

The potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon in Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coalt, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, zvarping on the eaftern wind. 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

To WArtp. v. a. 

1. To contract; to fhrivel. 

2. To turn afide from the true direction. 

This’firft avow’d, nor folly zuarp'd my mind ; 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

Betray’d my virtue. Dryden: 

Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

A great argument of the goodnefs of his caufe, which re¬ 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to 
warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private confiderations to warp me in this contro- 
verfy, fince my firft entering upon it. Addifon. 

Not zvarp'd by paflion, aw’d by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour. 

And fenfible foft melancholy. Swift. 

A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that 
might warp the judgment afide from truth. IVatts. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exprefs the effeift of froft. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky. 

Thou do’ft not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp 3 
Thy firing is not fo fharp 

As friends remember’d not. Sbak. As you like it. 

To WARRANT, v.n. [garantir, French.] 

1. To fupport or maintain ; to atteft. 

She needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, 
which v/as warranted by the facred name of father. Sidney. 

Fie that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the 
myfteiies of faith, arid not any thing amongft them all more 
tfrah the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. Hooker. 

It this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
rcafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted revelation, 
rcafon warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for true. Locke. 

2 . To give authority. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be 1 i ke our : warranted quarrel. Sbakef Macbeth . 

3. To juftify. 

How can any one warrant himfelf in the ufe of thofe things 
againft fuch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 
honefty and truth of men in general ? South. 

1 rue fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juft ice zvdrrants and thatwifdom guides; 

All e!fe is tow’ring frenzy and diftradtion. Addifon. 

4. To exempt; to privilege; to fecure. 

If my c< 5 iriihg, whom, fhe faid, he feared, as foon as he 
knew me by the 'arniotir, had not warranted her from that 
ne^r approaching cruelty. Sidney. 

Thefe thoughts calinot, in this your lonelinefs, warrant you 
horn lufpicion in Others, nor defend you from melancholy in 
yourfelf. . 

111 warrant him from drowning. Shakefp. Tenipejl. 

In a place 

Lefs warranted than this, or lefs fecure, 

cannot be, that I fhould fear to change it. Milton . 

5 * Fo declare upon furefy. 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine’s as 
imooth as filk, I warrant ye. L'E/iramre 

The Moors king J g 

Is fife enough, I warrant him for one. Dryd. Span. Frvar 
Wa rr ant. n.f [from the verb.] } ' 

A writ conferring Tome right or authority. 

Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 

—-We are, my lord, and come to have the zvarrant , 

/hat we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 
fionior ff ^ arrant f° r one thoufand pounds a year pen- 

§ IV1I1 S tb^officcr of juftice the power of caption, 
here was a damn’d defign, cries one, no doubt; 

O A .°U? arr « /us ard already iffued out. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3 - Ayafuficatorycommiffion or teftimony. J 

aftS°f e ' is '^ P )uin wrrdri, tlut in his name what we 
- W 01:111 Hooker. 


Is this a warrant fufficient for any man’s ccjnfcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ufe for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hooker. 

The place of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and unto 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take for my 
warrant to guide me in this difeovery. Raleigh. 

His Warrant does the Chriftian faith defend ; 

On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller . 

The Jewifh religion was yet in poffeflion ; and therefore, that 
this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 
from the fame hand of Omnipotence. South's Sermons. 

4. Right; legality. Obfolete. 

I attach thee 

For an abufer of the world, a pra$icer 
Of arts inhibited and out of zvarrant. Shakef Oihellc, 

Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But fhift away : there’s warrant in that theft. 

Which fteals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shakefp. 

Warrantable, adj. [from warrant.] Juftifiable; de¬ 
fen fible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muft: 
forget and part with much we know. Brown . 

His meals are coarfp and fhort, his employment warrant¬ 
able , his fleep certain and refreshing. South. 

If 1 can mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open ; and that’s a privilege every reafon- 
able creature has in his ccmmiflion. L'Ejirange. 

Warrantable ness. n.f. [ from warrantable. ] Jufti- 
fiablenefs. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and the wArrantablefiefs of your favour to me. Sidney. 

Wa'rrantably. adv. [from warrantable.] Juftifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that he wiil cer¬ 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com¬ 
mandments; But for the particular application of this faith to 
ourfelves, that deferves no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
warrantable have it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confideration of our own performances. Wake . 

Warranter, n.f [from warrant.] 

1. One who gives authority. 

2. One who gives fecurity. 

Wa'rrantTse. n.f [ warranlifo , law Latin; from warrant.'] 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none prote&or of the realm but I: 

Break up the gates, I’ll be your Warrantize. Shakef. H. VI. 

Warranty, n.f. [ zvarrantia , law Latin ; garantie, garant y 
French.] 

1. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed bvone man 

unto another for himfelf and his heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs, againft all men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. Cow cl. 

2. Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanctify’d have lodg’d 
Till the laft trump. Shakespeare: 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. Baylor. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diftinguifh between fine and mixed filver : 
thoie who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the ftamp was a 
warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
fhould receive a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Locke. 

To Warra'y. v. a. [from war.] To make war upon. 
ButEbranc falved both their infancies 
Whth noble deeds, and warrayd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. F. 

Of thefe a mighty people fhortly grew. 

And puifiant kings, which all the world warraid , 

And to themfelves all nations did fubdue. Fairy Kjueen, 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 

The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 

Whilft my weak powers of pallions warraid are. 

No /kill can flint, nor reafon can aflake. Spenfcr . 

Six years were run fince firft in martial guife 
Tne Chriftian lords warraid the eaftren land. Fairfax . 

Warre. adj. [poefip, Saxon.] Worfe. Obfolete. 

They fay the world is warre than, it wout. 

All for her fhepherds is beaftly and bioont: 

Others faine, but how truly I note, 

T, nf !T hey !? 0,derl fllame of the ‘r Cote. Speu/er’sPHI. 

\\ AR R t N «./ [zvaeraude, Dutch; gucrenm, French.] A 
kind of park for rabits. 

I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge 

Shakefp. Much Ac 
ie coney convenes a whole vvarren 3 tells her ftory, and 
advifes upon a revenge, L'Ejirange. 

Men 


:e in a warren. 


e/p. IVluch Ado about Nothing. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAS 



WAS 


. Men {hould fet (hares in their warrens to catch polcats and 
foxes. Dry den s Spanijb Fryar. 

Wa ; RRENER. n. f. [from warren .] The keeper of a warren. 
Wa'rriour, n. f [ from war.] A loldier; a militaiy 

man. 

I came from Corinth, 

Brought to this town by that mod famous warrior , 

Duke Menaphon. Shake/p. Comedy oj Li fours. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks and fquadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon lire Capitol. Sbakefp. jul. Caf 
I fing the warriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale. 

The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryden s ALn. 
The mute walls relate the warri cur’s fame, 

And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Drydens ALn. 

Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 

Unbred to (pinning, in the loom unflcill’d, 

She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. Dry den’s Mn. 

WART. n.f. [peajvr, Saxon; zucrte, Dutch.] A corneous 
excrefcence ; a fmall protuberance on the flelh. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, ’till our ground. 

Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 

Make Ofla like a wart. Sbak. Hamlet. 

In old ftatues of ftone, which have been put in cellars, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did (well, infomuch as it hanged upon the ftone like 
waits. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Like vile flones lying in faffron’d tin. 

Or warts , or weals, it hangs upon her ikin. Donne. 

In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likenefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. Dryden s Dufi efnoy. 

He is taken with thofe zuarts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him on the ftage, or he is no more 
Achilles. Dryden. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre¬ 
hends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fuch zuarts, tumours and excrefcences, 
xyhere any infers are found, are excited or raifed up by l'ome 
venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch infedts fhed ; or 
boring with their terebrae, infill into the very pulp of luch 
buds. R- a y on the Creation . 

Wa'rtwort. n.f. [zuart and wort.] Spurge. 

Wa'rty. adj. [from zuart.] Grown over with warts. 
Warworn, adj. [zuar and worn. ] Worn with war. 

Their gefture fad. 

Invert in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghofis. Shake/. Henry V. 

Wa'ry. adj. [poep, Saxon.] Cautious; fcrupulous; timo- 
roufly prudent. 

He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it bchoveth 
cur words to be wary and few. Hooker. 

Leontius, their bifhop, although an enemy to the bcxtcr 
part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac¬ 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard to ufe either 
i'erm. Hoaxer. 

Good caufe he had to hafien thence away; 

For on a day his wary dwarf had fpy d, 

Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay. 

Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. F.J$K 
.Each thing feigned ought moreuwybe. Hubb . Tale. 
Each warns a warier carriage in the thing, 

Left blind preemption work their ruining. Daniel. 

Others grow wary in their praifes of one, who fets too 
great a value on them, left they fliould raife him too high in 
his own imagination. Addjon s Spedatoi. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 

him. Gen ‘ v * 2 4 ‘ 

To WASH. v. a. [paycan, Saxon; waffehen, Dutch.] 

1. To cleanfe by ablution. 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wajb my hands 
Of this moft grievous guilty murther done ! Shake/ R. III. 

Look, how (he rubs her hands. 

_It i s an accuftom’d adion with her to feem thus wajhtng 

her hands. . . Shakfp. Macbeth. 

IVaJh me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanle me 

from my fin. n P J\} U 2 * 

Thou dklfi wajh thyfelf. Ez. xxni. 40. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wajh his 

hands of the hurt that is done by the playing of the mine. 

L’Ljhanges Fables. 

2. To moifien. 

2. To arte# by ablution. 

Be baptized, and wajh away thy fins. Adis xxn. lb. 

Sins of irreligion muft {till be lo accounted lor as to cia\e 
pardon, and bez uajhed off by repentance. Taylor. 

Recoiled! the things you have heard, that they may not be 
walked all away from the mind by a torrent of other engage- 
jnents. ' * ' JVatl/s Improvement 0/ the Mind. 


4. To colour by wafiiing. 

To wajh over a coaife or infignificant meaning, is to coun¬ 
terfeit nature’s coin. Collier 0/ the Afb ( ft % 

To Wash. v. n. 

1. To perform the a£t of ablution. 

I will go vja/y ; 

And when my face is fair, you {hall perceive 
Whether I blufil or no. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Wajh and be clean. 2 Kings v. 13. 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 
of Ifrael ? xMay I not wa/i') in them ? 2 Kings v. 12. 

Let each becalm his troubled breafi, 

IVaJh and partake ferene the friendly feafi. Rope’s Odyjfey. 

2. To cleanfe cloaths. 

She can wajh and fcour. 

-*A fpecial virtue; for then fhe need not be wajloed and 
fcoured. Shak. Two Gentlemen 0/ Verona. 

Wash. n.J [from the verb.] 

I. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 

The wad) of paftures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Mortimer’s Hujbaudry. 

C . A bog; a marfh ; a fen ; a quagmire. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus car gone round 
> ’ Neptune’s fait wajh, and Tellus’ orb’d groundi Shakejpeare. 
The beft part of my power 
Were in the wafees all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shake/p. King John. 
4. A medical or cofmetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome wajh to make 
their teeth better and ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ory, 

They paint and patch their imperledtions 
Of intellediual completions. 

And daub their tempers o'er with wcjhes, 

As artificial as their faces. Hudihras: 

He tried all manner of zvajbes to bring him to a better com¬ 
plexion; but there was no good to be done. L’EJlrange. 

None are welcome to fuch, but thofe who fpeak paint and 
wajh ; for that ib the thing they love j and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South’s Sermons. 

To fica] from rainbows, ere they drop in (how’rs, 

A brighter wajh. Pope’s Rape 0/ the Lock. 

Here gallypots and vials plac’d. 

Some fill’d with zvajhes, fome with parte. Swift, 

5. A fuperficial fiain or colour. 

Imagination rtamps fignification upon his face, and tells the 
people he is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deceived 
by the zuajh, never-examine the metal, but take him upon con¬ 
tent. Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered from walhed diflies. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

That fpoil’d your fummer-fidds and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wajh, and makes his trough 
In your embowell’d bofoms. Shakejp. Richard III- 

7. The a£t of wafhing the cloaths of a family ; the linen warned 

at once. 

Wa'shball. n.J [zvafrznd ball.] Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did ; he faid he was like a wajh- 
ball, alwavs in decay. 

Wa'sher. w./ [from wajh.] One that warties. _ 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his wajher, and his wringer. ol:r. . 
Wa'shy. adj. [from wajh.] 

1. Watry; damp. 

On the wajhy ouze deep channels wore, 

Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. MiW. 

2. Weak; not folid. 

A polifh of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread, no 
thin and wajhy, but of a pretty folid confiftence. A ° n l 
WASP, n.f [pearp, Saxon ; vefpa, Latin; guefpe, brenen.j 
brifk flinging inledt, in form refemblinga bee. 

More zuc/ps, that buz about his nofe, . 

Will make this fling the fooner. Shakejpeare’s henry vi 
Encount’ring with a wafp , 

He in his arms the fly doth clafp. _ _ J 

Why, what a wajp- tongu’d and impatient 


Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, rr jy 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? MaK.£ ; 
Wa'spish. adj . [from wafp.] Peevifh; malignant, * ' 

irafeibie. 

I’ll ufe you for my laughter, 

W T hen you are wajpijh. Shake/p. Ju 

Come, you wafp, you are too angry. a Umre. 

—If I be wafpijh, beft beware my fling. A 

By the item brow and wafpijh adtion, _ 

Which lhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, ^ ^ 

It bears an angry tenour. . Gnder the 

The tayior’s wife was only a good hearty (hr > havc her 

irnpotency of an unruly Wajpijh humour : flie w ^^p an g ( . 

" Upon this grofs miflake the poor wafpijh creature^* ^ 

for many leaves, jvluch 


W A S 

Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wajpijh , wrong-head, rhiming race. Rope. 
Wa'sfishlY. adv. [from wafpijh.] Peeviflily. _ _ V 
Wa'spish ness, n.f [from wajpijh.] Peevifhncfs; irritability. 
Wassail, n. f [from paep Jjcel, your health, Saxon.] 

1 A liquour made of apples, fugai - , and ale, anciently much 
* u fed by Englifh goodfellovvs. 

2. A drunken bout. * 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes bis roufe, 

Keeps waffail, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Sbakefp. 
Wa'ss.ailer. n.f [from wajjai!.] A toper; a drunkard. 

I’m loth to meet the rudenefs, and Twill’d infolence 
Of fuch late wajfciilers. Milton . 

■yy ast. "T he fecond perfon of was, from To be. 

To WASTE, v. a. [apepan, Saxon; woc/len, Dutch j guaftare , 
Italian ; vajlare, Latin.] 

1. Todiminifhi 

The fire that mounts the liquor ’till’t run o’er. 

Seeming t’ augment it, zuajles it. Shakejp. H. VIII. 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft; 

Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to zuajle. Dryden. 
Could fighs furnifh new breath, or draw life and fpirits from 
the wajling of your’s, your friends would encourage your 
paflion. Temple. 

2. To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly ; to fquander. 

The people’s praying after the minifler, they fay, zuajleth 
time. * _ Hooker. 

There muft be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
wafed. Bacon. 

No ways and means their cabinet employ. 

But their dark hours they wajle in barren joy. Garth. 

3. To deftroy; to.defolate. 

He only their provifions wajles and burns. Daniel. 

Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wajh. Milton. 
The Tyber 

Infiflts our walls, and wajles our fruitful grounds Dryden . 

Now wajling years my former rtrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground ; 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn’d 

To wajle eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 

5. To fpend ; to confume. 

O were I able 

To wajle it all myfelf, and leave you none. Milton. 

To Waste, zj. n. Todwindle; to be in a ftate of confumption. 
Man dieth and wajleth away. Jobx iv. 10. 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity 5 wajling and de- 
flru&ion are in their paths. 7 f lix. 7. 

The latter watch of zuafling night. 

And fetting ftars to kindly fleep invite. Dryden. 

Waste, adj. [from the verb.] ( 

1. Deftroyed ; ruined. 

Sophi leaves all wajle in his retreat. Milton. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, which have fo 
laid zuajle the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more 
than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love. 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had ftrove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wajle, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent part. Prior. 

2 . Defolate; uncultivated. 

There be very wajle countries and wildernefles; but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the wajle howling 
wildernefs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 

3- Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 

Quite furcharg’d with her own weight. 

And ftrangl’d with her wajle fertility. Milton. 

4 * Worthlefs; that of which none but vile ufes can be made. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

It maybe publifhed as well as printed, that fo much (kill 
^ in Hebrew derivations may not lie for zuajle paper. Dryden. 
Waste, n.f [from the verb. ] 

1. Wanton or luxurious deftruftion; the aft of fquandering; 
« confumption; lofs. 

Reafons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in 
their care for well beftowing of time, account wajle. Hooker. 

1’hin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 
better from Wajle. Bacon’s Natural Hijiery. 

Freedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 
for all this zuajle of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton . 

It was providently defigned to repair the wajh daily made 
by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ray on the Creation. 

So fooliih and laviih are we, that too often we ufe fome 
words in mere wajle, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 
Ufelefs expence. 

But youth, the perilhing good, runs im too fart. 

And unenjoy’d itfpends itfelf to wajle ; 

Few know the ufe of life before ’tis palt. Dryden . 
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Secure tile workings of your foul from runnirlgtozc^y?^, and 
ever, your loofer moments will turn to happy account. IPatts , 

q. Defolate or uncultivated ground. 

Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve¬ 
ment of pafturage, tillage, or planting, is called wajle: LocRe. 
Lifted aloft he ’gan to mount up higher. 

And, like frefh eagle, made his hardy flight _ 

Thro’ all that great wide wajle, yet wanting light. Spenfer. 
A. Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. 

Thefe gentlemen, on their watch. 

In the dead wajle and middle of the night* 

Had been thus encountred. Shakrfp. Hamlet. 

Forty days Elijah, without food, 

Wander’d this barren wafle. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Lords of the world’s great wajle, the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign Upon the Tea., Waller . 

From that dire deluge, through the V/at’ry wajle. 

Such length of years, fuch various perils part. Dryden . 

Thee I purfue, oh great ill-fated youth l 
Through the difmal zuajh of gloomy death. 

See the man who fpacious regions gave., 

A wajle for hearts, himfelf deny’d a grave. 

5. Region ruined and deferted. 

All the leafy nation finks at laft. 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er thezew/?*. 

6. Mifchief5 deftrudtion. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him : if the. 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, I think, in 
the way of wajle, attempt us again. ShakeJ. 

Wasteful, adj. [wajle and full.] 

1. Deftrudtive; ruinous. 

The folly of man 

Let in thefe wa/leful furies. Milton’s Paradife Eojl . 

2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 

To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feck the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh, 

Is wajhful and ridiculous excefs. Shakejp. K. John. 

In fuch cafes they fet them olf more with wit and activity, 
than with coftly and vjajleful expences. Bacon . 

3. Lavifh ; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 

How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 

And fcattcr’d bleflings with a wajlef'ul hand ! Addifon. 

4. Defolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 

In wildernefs and z uajlcful defarts ftray’d, 

To feek her knight. Fairy Khiccn. 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, zuajlcful , wild. Milton . 

Wa'stefully. adv. [from wajlefui] With vain and diflb- 
lute confumption. 

Never any man would think our labour mif-fpent, or the 
time z uaflcfully confumed. Hooker . 

To her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavifli hand is wajiefully profufe. Dryden s Aurengx. 
Wa'stefueness. n.f. [from wajhful.] Prodigality. 
Wa'steness. n.f. [from wajle.] Defolation ; foftude. 

She, of nought afraid. 

Through woods and wajlencfs wide him daily fought. Spenf. 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of wajlenefs. Zeph. i. 1 5. 
Wa'ster. n J. [from Wajle.] One that confumes diffolutely 
and extravagantly ; afquanderer; vain con Turner. 

Divers Roman knights. 

The profufe wajlers of their patrimonies, 

So threatned with their debts, as they will no\V 
Run any defperate fortune. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 
carelefs, and teaches them to be fquanderers and wajlers. Locke. 

Upon cards and dice never learn any play* and fo be incapa¬ 
citated for thofe encroaching wajlers of ufeful time. Locke. 
Sconces are great wajlers of candles. Swift. 

Wastrel, n.f. [from wajle.] 

Their works, both ftream and load, lie in feveral, or in 
wajlrcll , that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carew. 
WATCH, n.f. [paecce, Saxon.] 

1. Forbearance of fleep. 

2. Attendance without fleep. 

All thfe long night their mournful watch they keep, 

And all. the day ftand round the tomb and weep. Addifon. 

3. Attention ; clofe obferVation. 

In my fchooi-days, when I had loft one {haft, 

I fhot his fellow, of the felf-fame flight, 

The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find.the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice ; 

4. Guard; vigilant keep. 

Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and w^rd* F. Sj. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; 

Ufe careful watch , chufe trufty centinels. Sbakefp. R. IIL 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, butalfo 
into a heart well fortified, i C watch be not well kept. Bacon. 

5. Watchman; men fet to guard. It is ufed in a collective fenle. 

Before her gate, high God did fweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Fairy fpueen. 

3° J Such 
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Such {land in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our paffengers. Shakefpeare. 
The ports he did (hut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
fchat none fhould pafs to or fro that was fufpedled. Bacon. 
The tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradife Loji. 

An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee to the office of 
a watch. South's Sermons. 

6. Place where a guard is fet. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. Othello. 

7. Poft or office of a watchman. 

As I did {land my watch upon the hill, 

I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. A period of the night. 

Your fair daughter, 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ th* night. 

Is now tranfported with a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shak. Othello. 

All night he will purfue ; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, ’till morning watch. Milton. 

The latter watch of wafting night, 

And fetting ftars, to kindly fleep invite. Dryden's JEn. 
9» A pocket-clock ; a fmall clock moved by a fpring. 

A watch , beftdes the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. ' Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of 
the pocket warns the adtors that their audience is weary. Dryd. 
That Cloe mav be ferv’d in ftate. 

The hours muft at her toilet wait; 

Whilft all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. Prior. 

To Watch, v.n. [pacian, Saxon.j 

1. Not to fleep; to wake. 

1 have two nights watch'd with you ; but can perceive no 
truth in your report. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Watching care will not let a man flumber, as a fore difeafe 
breaketh fleep. Ecclus xxxi. 2. 

Sleep, lift’ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 

2. To keep guard. 

I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
faveUs. Lam. iv. 17. 

He gave fignal to the minifter that watch'd. Milton. 

3. To look with expedition. 

My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning. • Pf exxx. 6. 

4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 

Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

5. To be cautioufly obfervant. 

Watdf over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thyfelf impar¬ 
tially. Taylor. 

6. To be infidioufly attentive. 

He fomewhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage us afunder, 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton: 

To Watch, v. a. 
j. To guard ; to have in keep. 

Flaming minifters watch and tend their charge. Milton . 

2. To obferve in ambufh. 

Saul fent mefl'engers unto David’s houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. 1 Sa. xix. ir. 

He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 
Iky. Walton. 

They under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch . Milton. 

3. To tend. 

Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

4. To obferve in order to detedl or prevent. 

Wa'tcher. n. f. [from watch.] 

j. One who watches. 

Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us. 

And fhew us to be watchers. Shak. Macbeth. 

Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s fofrow. Shak. 

2 . Diligent overlooker or obferver. 

It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. More. 

Wa'tchet. adj, [poecefo, Saxon, weak. Skinner.] Blue; 
pale blue. 

Whom ’midft: the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 

Who ftares in Germany at watebet eyes ? Dryden's Juven. 
WaYchFUL. adj. [watch and full.'] Vigilant; attentive; 
cautious ; nicely obfervant. 

Gall home our exil’d friends, 

That fled thefnares of watchful tyranny. Shak. Macbeth* 


Bo watchful, and ftrengthen the things ready to di» p ... 

Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow ^ 

He rell; and falling crufh’d th’ungrateful nvml k i 
Readers fliould 

fincere puriuit of truth, and fhould make them S 3 

ful againft whatever might conceal or mifrenrefen it^’T'f' 
Watchfully, adv. [from .watchful.] Visribnrl,', *' 
ou%; attentively; with cautious obfervationf heedfullv”^' 
If this experiment were very watchfully tried i„ . 

feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be difeovered » , 
Watchfulness . n. f [from watchful.] \ Loye ‘ 

1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; cautious regard . a-v 

gent obfervation. & 5 Ql11 ' 

1 'he experience of. our own frailties, and the cOnfid<w,* 
of the watchfulnef of the tempter, di(courage us Han 
Love, fantaftick pow’r ! that is afraid" 

To ftir abroad ’till watchfulnefs be laid; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys ftravs, 

And leads his vot’ries fafe through pathlefs ways p • 
Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to Zr 
wives owning the do&rine of unlimited conjugal fidelity and 
fo to neglea a due watchfuln'efs over their manners. Arbnthio* 
Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufv and watch 
fulnejs over our paffions, that they may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. * Watts 

By a folicitous wat.chfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it will be conftrained. j , 

2 . Inability to fleep. 

Watchfulnefs , fometimes called a coma vigil, often precedes 
too great fleepinefs. Arbuthmt on Diet 

WaYchhouse. n.f. [watch and houfe. ] Place where the 
watch is fet. 

Where flatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watcbkufe ftands. 
Wa'tching. #./ [from watch.] Inability to fleep. -* 
The bullet, not having been extraded, occafioned great 
pain and watchings. Wifman's Surgery 

Watchmaker, n.f [watch and maker .] One whofe trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe force or file, 
from the anchorfmith to the watchmaker ; they all uflng the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Mom. 

WaYchman. n.J. [watch and man.] Guard; fentinel; one 
fet to keep ward. 

On the top of all I do efpy 

The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fa. Qtiecn. 
Turn him into London-itreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a juft ice. Bacon. 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofc heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diffolute fpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor* 

Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eyes, 
Expedf his fwift arrival. Dryden's Spanijl) Frynr. 

T he melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Stuff. 
Wa'tchtower. 7 i. J. [watch and tower.] Tower on which 
a centinel was placed for the fake of profpech 

In the day-time fhe fitteth in a watchtowcr, and flieth moft 
by night. Bacon. 

Up unto the wtitchuivcr get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies. Donne. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And Tinging ftartle the dull night 
From his watchtower in the (kies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Mdton. 

The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a watchtower , con¬ 
vey to the foul the impreffions of external objedts. Boy. 
Watchword, n.f [watch and word.] The word given to 
the centinels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchivord 
fhall come, that they (houlcl all arife into rebellion. Spenfer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, mafter Shallow. 
—That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem, boys. Shak. 

A watchword every minute of the night goetli about tne 
wails, to teftify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WA'TER. n.f [waeter, Dutch ; poerep, Saxon.] 

J. Sir Ifaac Newton defines water , when pure, to be a very 
fluid fait, volatile, and void of all favour or tafte; and itfeems 
toconfiftof fmall, fmooth, hard, porous, fpherical particles, 
of equal diameters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, as Dr. 
Gheyne obferves ; and alfo that there are between them fpaccs 
fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all Tides. Their fmoothnefs accounts for their Aiding eafily 
over one another’s furfaces: their fphericity keeps them zf 
from touching one another in more points than one; and oy 
both tbefe their fridtions in Aiding over one another, is ren¬ 
dered the leaft poffible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 

compreffihility of water, when it is free from the intermixture 

of air. The porofity of water is fo very great, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much (pace as matter in it; for water is 
nineteen times fpecifically lighter than gold, and conieq uent y 
rarer in the fame proportion, tguincy. 

My 
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My mildnefs hath allay’d their (wetting griefs, . 

Mv mercy dry’d their w/rtter-flowing tears. Shak. H. VI. 
Your water is a fore dicayer of your whorfon dead body. 

Sbakcjpeare's Hamlet . 

The fweet manner of it forc'd 
Thofe waters from me, which I would have flopp’d, 

But I had not fo much of man in me; 

But all mv mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. _ _ Shakef Henry V. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefp. Henry Till: 

Thofe healths will make thee anti thy ftate look ill, 1 imon : 
here’s that which is too weak to be a firmer, honeft water, 
which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids; for a dry bone, diftilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
fipid water: therefore zuater teems to be proper drink for every 

Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

. The k a * , ~ D 

Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 

By water they found the fea, weft ward from Peru, always 
very calm. ’ Abbot's Defription of the World. 

. Urine. 

If thou could’ft, do&or, caft 
The wafer of my land, find her difeafe, 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shak. Macbeth. 

Go to bed, after you have made water. ^ Sivift. 

. To hold Water. To be found ; to be tight. From a vef- 
fel that will not leak. 

A good Chriftian and an honeft man muft be all of a piece, 
and inequalities of proceeding will never hold water. L'Ejlr. 

. It is ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 

’Tis a good form. 

And rich : here is a water, look ye. Shakefp. Timon. 

i. Water is much ufed in compofition for things made with 
water, being in water, or growing in Water. 

She might fee the fame water-fpzmdf, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
fine proportion (hewed well what a dainty gueft was wont 
there to be lodged. Sidney. 

Oh that f were a mockery king of fnow. 

Standing before the fun ot Bolmgbroke, 

And melt myfelf away in water-drops. Shakefp ear e. 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water-nowt. Shakef 
Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women’s weapons, w^r-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak. King Lear. 

Let not the water-fi ood overflow me. Pf. Ixix. i 5. 

They fnall fpring up as among the grafs, as willows by the 
water- courfes. If xliv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the water- brook, fo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. Pfalms . 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy uw/Vr-fpouts. 

Pf xlii. 7. 

He tUriieth rivers into a wildernefs, and the waler-f prings 
into dry ground. Pf evii. 33* 

There were fet^Tix water- pots of ftone. Jo. ii. 6. 

Hercules’s {3age, Hylas, went with a water- pot to fill it at a 
plealant fountain that was near. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As the carp is accounted the water- fox for his cunning, fo 
the roach is accounted the water (beep. Walton's Angler, 

Sea-calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly ; 

The water-fn akes with feales upftanding die. May's Virgil. 
By making the water- wheels larger, the motion will be fo 
flow, that the ferevv will not be able to fupply the outward 
ftreams. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water- courfe. L'Ef range. 

Oh help, in this extremeft need, 

If water- gods are deities indeed. Dry den. 

The watcr-fnnYc, whom filh and paddocks fed. 

With flaring feales lies poifon'd in his. bed. Dryd. Virgil. 
Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made provifion to 
repair it by the help of certain water- pipes, or lymphsedudls, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that feparate this water from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The laccrta aquatica , or water- newt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forelegs, to poife and keep its body upright, which 
fall off when the legs are grown. De; barn's Phyfico-Theology. 

Other mortar ufed in making tester-courfes, cifterns, and 
fifhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon . 

The moft brittle water- carriage was ufed among the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in boats 
made of earthen ware. • Arbuthnot. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new fow¬ 
ling, and, when it came up, with a w^r-cart, carrying his 
water in a cafle, to which there was a tap at the end, which 
lets the water run into a long trough full of fmall holes. Mort. 
In Hampfture they fell wr/tt’F-trefoil as dear as hops. Marti 


To Wa'tER. v. 'a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 


A river went out of Eden to water the garden. Gen. ii. 10^ 
A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let nirrt 
feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bacon , 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 

NeTeT of which no wit can recompenfe ; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. ^ Walter . 

Gould tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after once ’tis cut down; your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paffion, that they would encourage it, and 


Temple. 
Mo> timer* 


(hare it. 

You may water the lower land when you wil.. 

2. To fupply with water for drink. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weft. 

And his faint fteeds water'd in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. ghceon. 
Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftall, 
and lead him away to watering ? Eu. xm. 15. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to water his Horfe. KnolleS • 

Water him, and, drinking what he can. 

Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden. 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 

Add Jon on Italy . 

4. To diverfify as v/ith waves. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered filk, does the like. Locke « 

To Wa't er . v. n. 

To fhed moifture. 

I ftain’d this napkin with the blood; 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 
Made iffue from the bofom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shak. Henry VI; 
Mine eyes, 

Seeing; thofe beads of forrow (land in thine. 


I. 


Began to water. 


Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 


The tickling of the noftrils within, doth draw the moifture 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or duft falling into the 
eye ! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaft: 
grievance ! South’s Sermons, 

2 , To get or take in water ; to be ufed in fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the glitters 
in the vjatering troughs. Gen. xxx 38. 

Mahomet fent many fmall boats; manned with harquebu- 
fiers and fmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to 
keep the Chriftians from watering there. Knolles . 

3. The mouth Waters. T he man longs ; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they fee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth watering at the bifhoprick of Win- 
chefter, fent one unto bifhop Fox, who had advanced him, for 
to move him to reftgn the bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age 
had made him blind ; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part; 
that he willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, although 
now I am blind, I have efpied his malicious unthankfulnefs, 

Camden's Remains. 

Thefe reafons made his mouth to water. 

With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibrasl 

Thofe who contend for 4 per cent, have fet men’s mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 

Watercolours, n.f. [water and colour.] 

Painters make colours into a foft Confidence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours, and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Boyle on Colours. 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife. 

And watercolours of thefe days : 

Thefe days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 

Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 

Men’s folly, whimfies; and inconftancy. Swift 

tV a Ye r cresses, n f [ ftfymbrium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower compofed of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad¬ 
here on both fides, and furnifhed with feeds which are round- 
ifh. To thefe marks muft be added, that the whole appear¬ 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpecies of this genus. Therg 
are five fpecies. Miller. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; upon their 
heads are garlands of wate>crefs. Peacham on Drawings 

WaYerer. n. f [fromwa'er.] One who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again ; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and waterers, hath been ever parched up. Carew . 
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\Va't£RFAL. n.f [water and fall.] Cataract; cafcadfe. 

I have feen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thofe 

° f N xt U3 ' t , , 

Not JLacecL'eiTion charms me more. 

Than high Albana’s airy walls, 

Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon. 

vVaierfowl. n.f fowl that live, or get their food in 
water. 

JVaterfowlyyy moft in that air, which is likeft water. Bacon. 
Waterfowls {uppjy the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 
water, and numbers of them are found in illands, and in the 

m ^ OCean * Hale’s 0 / igin of Mankind. 

f lih and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and mudy flimy 


water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. 


Floyer. 


T he (lomachs or waterfowl tnat live upon fijfh, are hu¬ 
man. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

*■ atergru £L. n\ f. [water and gruel, ] food made with oat¬ 
meal and w r ater. 

for breakiaft milk, milk-pottage, watergruel, and flum¬ 
mery, are very fit to make for children. Locke. 

I he aliment ought to be (lender, as watergruel acidulated. 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

v\ a teriness. n.f [from watery.] Humidity; moifture. 

The forerunners or an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 
weaknefs, waterynefs , and turgidity of the eyes. ''Arbutbnot. 
Wa'terish. adj. [from water. J 

1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex¬ 
pected from th o water if) matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dry den. 

2. Moift; infipid. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterifh , others 
dl 7 - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

A a'terishness. n. f. [from waterifh.] Thinnels ; refem- 
blance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous (late, or an acer- 
bit^, winch lcfemblcs the tartar of our humours, or waterifo- 
nefs , which is like t-he lerofity of our blood. Flo.er. 

a i erll’ai. n. f A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifling oi one leaf, and cut into feveral fegments : from 
the bottom part of the flower arifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, inclofmg feeds 
of the fame fhape as the veflel. Miller. 

TV a ierlilli. n.J. [ tiympocea , Lat. ] A plant. The cha- 
raeleis are; the flower confifls of feveral leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe ; out of the flower cup arifes the poin¬ 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almoft globular fruit, con¬ 
fiding of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
mod part oblong. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, 
as waterlillies and butl-rufhes. Walton s Angler. 

Wa'terman. n.J. [water and man.] A ferryman; a boat¬ 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the water?ncn told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the (hore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 

W a'termark. n. f [wafer and mark.] The utmod limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and hearts L 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 

On th’ utmod margin of the watermark. Dryden. 

Watermelon, n. f A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is didinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. Miller. 

Wa'termil. n.f. Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frefh 

A’gufhing river of black gory blood. 

That drowned all the land whereon he dood : 

The dream thereof would drive a watermill. Fairy Queen. 

The pi&ure may be let forth with farm houfes and water¬ 
mills. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, eredled on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermills dood. Mortimer’s Hufband-y. 

Wa'termint. n.J. A plant. 

WaTerradish. n.f A fpecies of water-crefles, which fee. 

Wa'terrat. n.f A rat that makes holes in banks. 

T here be land-rats and water-rats. Sbakefpeare. 

The pike is bold, and lies nearthe top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or water-rat , or moufe. Walton. 

\v aterro'cket. n.f. A fpecies of water-crefles. 

Water violet, n.f. [ bottonia , Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almod to the bottom : in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a. cylin¬ 
drical fruit, in which are contained fpherical feeds. Miller. 
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WAtfRSA'ppkiRE. ./. A for: of rtonii' ; 

IVaterfapphire is the occidental fabiJhfre ' 
fo bright a blue, nor io hard as the oriental" ' d °f 

Water with. n.f. |Wr and twAl A riant °°‘ h ' ard - 
1 he waterwitb of Jamaica growing b/dry hill. • 
woods, where no water is to be Set with i l ln *e' 
into pieces two or three yards Ion*, and he’d hv "A lf c 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully aTimpiJ, innoeernTf “ 

frelhing water, or lap, as gives new life to the drouf C ' 
traveller or hunter. m r Grou gntv 

Wa'terwork. n.f. [t Eater and work. 1 (>L lft~ The $! 9 - 

artificial fpouts of water; any hydrafilick performance-" Si 

perfo, g mance nVent ^ in the 

The French took from the Italians thcffcft 
gardens, as well as waterworks. * ,. eir 

Wa'tery. adj. [from water.] Addifon. 

1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is a moft crude and trato-ybodv h, 
ed, and pent in, hath the like force with sunnowHer ’n 
1 he bile, by its iaponaceous quality, mixeth the oihfffa 
vatcry parts of the aliment together. Arbuthmt on 

2. I aft]els ; infipid ; vapid ; fpiritlefs. ‘‘ 

We’ll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this arofs 
pumpion 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome J ' 

With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. 

3. Wet; abounding with water. 

^ When the big lip, and wat'ry eye 

Tell me, the riling rtornj is nigh: 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main. 

Deform’d by winds, and dalh’d by rain. p r ;,. ' 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her fire, th e wat’ry god, 

^Roll’d from a filver urn his cryrtal flood. Dryden 

5. Confifting of water. ■ 

The uafry kingdom is no bar 
To rtop the foreign fpirits ; but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia.' Sbakefpeare. 

Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine, and anguilh, will at lart confume. 

Wand ring that wat'ry defart. Milton's Far. Lof , b. xi. 

Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 

And wat'ry defarts. Dryden's Indian Emperor . 

I ogether to the wat’ry camp they hafte. Dryden. 

Perhaps you’ll fay, 

That the attracted wat’ry vapours rife 
From lakes and feas, and fill the lower (kies. Blackmm. 
Wa'ttle. n. f [from ivagbelen , to (hake, German. Skinner.) 

1. I he barbs, or loofe red flefh that hangs below the cock’s bilL 

T he loach is of the (hape of an eel, and has a beard of 
watte!s like a barbel. Walton. 

T he barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or watt'els, 
at his mouth, which is under his nofe or chops. Walton. 

His comb and waitels are an ornament becoming his rtiar- 
tial fpirit. More’s Antidote againjl Atbcijvu 

2. A hurdle. AinJ'w. 

To Wa'ttle. v. a. [patelas, Saxon, twigs.] To bind witk 

twigs ; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 

Or found of paftoral reed with oaten flops. Milton. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled (landing. Mortimer’s Hujhandry. 

WAVE. n.f. [paeje, Saxon.; waegh, Dutch ; vague, French.] 

1. Water raifed above the level of the furface; billow; water 
driven'into inequalities. 

The (hore, that o’er his wave-worn harts bow'd. Shakefp. 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill; 

But at thy cheek they flee, and when they hear 
T hy thund’ring voice, they port to do thy will. Wot ton. 

Amidrt thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hiding waters the quench’d guns reftore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the flght, 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the filent (hore. Dryden. 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope. 

Luxuriant on the wave- worn bank he lay 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pops. 

2. Unevennefs ; inequality. 

T hus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well poliflaeci, 
without thofe numberlefs waves , or curls, which uiualh 
arife from fand-holes a little lmoothecl in polilhing with 
putty. NeutM' 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play loofely ; to flbat. 

I may find 

Your warlike eniigns waving in the wind. Dryaen. 

Meflapus’ helm >■- 

He laces on, and wears the waving crert. Dryden. 

2. !• 


WAY 


W A W 


^ To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Twined, above the capitol, and now 

It It trues unto us. B. Johnfon’s Catiline . 

To be in an unfettled (late ; to flu&uatc. 

q'hey wave in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
wav reloJved, what to think, fpeak, or write, more than only 
that becaufethey have taken it upon them, they muft be op- 
r te Hooker , b. v. 

^ If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
^■nv'd indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 

Sbaicfp Corklanus. 

To Wave- v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 To raife into inequalities of furface. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 

Horns welk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To move loofely. 

They wav'd their fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles Milton. 

Aineas wav’d his fatal fword 

Hieh o’er his head. Dryden . 

He~beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place where he fat. Addifon. 

3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below (liould wave one from a knock perpendicularly directed 
from a body in the air above. Brown’s Vidg. Errours. 

4. To beckon ; to diredl by a waft or motion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous adlion 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. Sbakefpeare. 

j. [Guefver , Fr. Skinner.] To put off. 

He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he (hould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he (liould never live 
without. I Vo t ton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way ; 

Some god defeended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden, 

6. To put afide for the prefent. 

I have wav’d the fubjedt of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 

Since (he her intereft for the nation’s wav'd , 

Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. Dryden . 
To Wa ver, v.n. [papian, Saxon.] 

1. To play to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glaffes, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofture, that the Iris it projecled on the floor 
might not waver , I cart on the fame floor another Iris, with 
another prifm, moving it to and fro. Boyle, 

The whitening (hower defeends. 

At fir ft then wavering. Thomfon’s Winter. 

2. To be unfettled ; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc¬ 
tuate ; not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the mifereant 
Perceived him to waver , w^ak and frail, 

Whilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt. 

And hellilh anguilh did his foul affail. Fairy AJueen. 

Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. Sbakefpeare* 

Thou aimoft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

'That fouls of animals infufe thertifelves 

Into the trunks of men. Sbakefpeare . 

Hold fart the faith without uavering. Heb. x. 

T he wav’ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel . 

Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering , as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Locke. 

What if Hofpinian (hould have faid, that Luther waver’d 
in the point of the facrament ? does it follow that he really 

• Atterbury. 

They, who at this diftance from the firft rife of the go- 
fpcl, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, waver in their 
faith, would have waver’d , though they had feen the firft 
promulgers work wonders. Atterbury, 

Wa'verer. n. f [from waver.] One unfettlcd and irrefolute. 

Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; 

‘In one refpeft I’ll thy affillant be. Sbakefpeare, 

Wa'vy. adj. [from wave .] 

1. Rifing in waves. 

for thee the ocean fmiles, and fmooths her wavy bread ; 
And heav’n itfelf with more ferene and purer light is bleft. 

n di • ! r . Dryden, 

2. r laying to and fro, as in undulations. 

Where full-ear’d (heaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil fele£l 
For apples. ’ PhUips . 

Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

es, or waes. n. f A word uled by Spcnfcr, according to 
; baxon pronunciation. 


1. For waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 

2 . In the following paflage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 

Whilft they fly that gulf's devouring jaws. 

They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs waives. Spenf 
To Wawl. v. n. [pa, grief Saxon.] To cry ; to howl. 

The firft time that we fmell the air, 

We wawle and cry. Sbakefpeare’s K. Lear, 

WAX. n. f. [paexe, Saxon ; wex , Danifti; wacks , Dutch.] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 

Wax confifts of an acid fpirit, of a nauleous tafte, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb, 
They give us food which may with ne£tar vie, 

And wax , that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenfe. Stillin, 
While viiits (hall be paid on folemn days. 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 

So long my honour, name, and praife (hall live. Pope, 

2 . Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to fallen letters. 

We foften the wax , before we fet on the feal. More . 

3. A kind of concretion in the fle(h. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax- 
kernels about it. Wifeman’s Surgery, 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are ; 

Unequal in their length, and wax’d with care. 

They dill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wox, waxed , part. paff. waxed , waxen. 
[peaxan, Saxon j wachfen , German.] 

1. To grow; to increafe; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hulbandman in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hake will. 

Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child, 

2. To pafs into any (late; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 

Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cuftoms general have received them. Hooker • 
Carelefs the man foon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen, 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Sbakejpeare. 

We will deftroy this place; becaufe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nourilhment is 
more eafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon, 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near* 

Trembling (or ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 

Nor could he hold. Fairfax , b. ii. 

If I ivax but cold in my defire, 

Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donne, 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 
as their bleffings abound. Atterbury . 

Wa'xen. n.f. [from wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey ftor’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

I can yet (hoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denhami 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. 

And out upon each other’s wings they drive. Dryden. 
Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. Gay. 

Way. n.f [pcej, Saxon; weigh , Dutch.] 

1. The road in which one travels. 

I am amaz’d, and lofe my way. 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Sbakefpeare. 

You cannot fee your way. — 

—I have no way , and therefore want no eyes : 

I ftumbled when I faw. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I o God’s eternal hou(e dire£l the way , 

A broad and ample road. Milton <- 

Flutt’ring the god, and weeping faid. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to dray. 

And on thy bofom loft his way. Prior. 

2 . Broad road made for paflengers. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover ?-«— 

—Both flile and gate, horfe-^y, and foot-path. Shakefp . 

3. A length of journey. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a hu*e 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon death 
to deliver him. L'EJirang*. 

_ - K. 4.. Courfe 







































































































































































































































































































































































WAY 

4* Courfe ; dire£lion of motion. 

I now go toward him, therefore follow me,. 

And mark what way I make. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

He ftood in the gate, and afk’d of ev’ry one, 

Which way fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. Dryden. 

Attending long in vain, I took the zvay. 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 

With downward force he took his way. 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 

My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day. 

To death’s dark manfions took ihe mournful way. Dryden. 
To obferve every the leaft difference that is in things, keeps 
the underftanding fteady and right in its way to know¬ 
ledge. . Locke. 

5. Advance in life. 

The boy was to know his father’s circumftances, and that 
he was to make his way by his own indultry. Spectator, N 123. 

6. Paffage ; power of progreffion made or given. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head : 

This fword of mine fhall give them inftant way. 

Where they {hall reft for ever. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Th’ angelick choirs. 

On each hand parting, to his fpeed gave wa 

Through all th’ empyreal road. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. v. 

Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

Through armies this has made Melantius’ zvay. Waller. 
The realon may be, that men feldom come into thofe 
pofts, till after forty; about which time the natural heat be¬ 
ginning to decay, makes way for thole diftempers. Temple. 

The air could not readily get out of thofe prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremoft in the fight, 

Makes way for others. Dryden. 

Some make themfelves way, and are fuggefted to the mind 
by all the ways of lenfation and reflection. Locke. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or refpeCtful receflion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
polfibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfy’d, unlefs he made the pure profeffion of 
the gofpel give way to luperftition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eftablifh the other. Atterbury. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubjeCt. Swijt. 

B. Local tendency. 

Come a little nearer this way, 

I warrant thee no body hears. Shakefp. Mer. TVives of Wind. 

9. Courfe ; regular progrelfion. 

But give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

10. Situation where a thing may probably be found. ’ ' 

Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and very 
often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For men ftand upon 
their guards againft them, laying all their counfels and fecrets 
out of their ivay. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

11. A lituation or courfe obftruCfive and obviating. 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfelf without afking leave, calling thoughts in our way, and 
forcing the underftanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

12. Tendency to any meaning, or ait. 

There is nothing in the words that founds that way, or 
points particularly at perfecution. Atterbury. 

13. Accefs ; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, ’twas faid, having made my way with 
fome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 

14. Sphere of obfervation. 

The general officers, and the publick minifters that fell in 
my way, were generally lubjeCt to the gout. Temple. 

15. Means ; mediate inftrument; intermediate ftep. 

By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 

Firft offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 
What conceivable ways are there, whereby we fhould 
come to be affured that there is luch a being as God ? Tillotfon. 

A child his mother fo well inftrucled this way in' geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not i'mpoffible to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underftanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 

16. Method ; fcheme of management. 

He durft not take open zvay againft them, and as hard it 
, was to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the beft, and everyway ableft of that region. Sidney , b. in- 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fear’d? is there no way but death ? Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is mifreprefented to him- 
felf in the way of flattery ; fo by calling good evil, he is mif¬ 
reprefented toothers, in the way of Hander. South's Sermons. 

Now what impious ways my wifhes took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Prior. 
The fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wifeft courfe to gi WQway alfo to the time. Swift. 
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17. Private determination. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will anr 1 v/ 
as one that revered himfelf, and would reia n j nr i PPf , » ^ 
If I had my way, 0 ^ A— 

He had mew’d in flames at home, not i’ th’ fpmt- 
I had fing’d his furs by this time. B %hnfJ’ 

18. Manner ; mode. s 

She with a calm carelefsnefs let every thina- Hide 

by their fpeeches, who neither in matter no? nerfr^V^ d ° 
way belong unto us. P ° n d ° 

God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to men I^T' 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who’ff,,, 
fomethmg in their way of thinking or expreiW that n0t 
tirely their own. Sfa » „ £ 

H v? ° f ex e re , ffin S and , a PP 1 y‘"g them, not his im l 
tion of them, is what we admire. ... 

19. Method; manner of practice. “yon. 

Having loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb m 
height of terriblenefs. , ne 

Matter of mirth, 1 ne ^ 

She could devile, and thoufand ways invent, 

To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. Stenf 
Taught * P " r ' 

To live th’ eafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. Milton 

20 . Method or plan of life, condudf, or a&ion. * 

A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may put y ou 

in a way for a prefent cure, but overthroweth your health i n 
fome other kind. Bacon 

To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways. 

All human thought comes fhort. Milton 

W T hei> a man fees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been inftruCted in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 

21. Right method to a£t or know. 

We arc quite out of the way, when we think that things con¬ 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to us in them. Li. 

'They are more in danger to go out of the way , who are 
marching under the condudt of a guide that will miflead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and is likelier to en¬ 
quire after the right way. Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can afk. 

And point an eafy way to happinefs. Rowe. 

22. General fcheme of adting. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muft be 
guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. ClariJJa. 

23. By the way. Without any neceflary connexion with the 
maindefign; enpafj'ani. 

Note, 1 by the way, that unity of continuance is eafler to 
procure, than unity of fpecies. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threefcore, afked 
me, in his moft ferious look, whether I would advife him to 
marry lady Betty Single, who, by the 'way, is one of the 
greateft fortunes about town. Spectator, N°'475. 

24. To go or come one's way, or ways ; to come along, or depart. 
A familiar phrale. 

Nay, co?ne your ways ; 

This is his majefty, fay your mind to him. Shakefpeart. 
To a boy faft afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune 
came and wak’d him ; prithee get up, and go thy ways , thou’lt 
tumble in and be drown’d elfe. L'Ef range. 

25. Way and ways, are now often ufed corruptly for wife. 

But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb.xxx. 15- 
They eredl conclufions no way inferible from their pre- 
mi fes. Brown's Vulgar-Errours. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great fire at a 
diftance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, 
fet fail for Athens. Swift- 

’Tis no way the intereft even of priefthood. 

Waybread. n.f A plant. Awjw. 

Wayfa'rer. n.f. [way and fare , to go.] Paffenger; tra¬ 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make themfelves glee, by put¬ 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, forflow not to bain them. . Cantu. 

Wayfaring, adj. Travelling; pafling ; being on a journej. 
They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not be 1 
redfed into a path fo plained and fmoothed, that the wayfaring 
men, though fools, fhall not err therein, muft needs acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind, that wi no 
enter into God’s reft. . Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Way'faringtree. n.f. [viburnum, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divid c 
parts, and expands in a circular order ; thefe are col l e 1 
to the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which is p ace 
the upper part of the flower, becomes a loft berry, fijH 0 jlft'lkr. 
which contains one ftony compreffed furrowed feed- J 

To Wayla'y. v. a. [way and lay.] To watch wfi l0U ^ 
the way; to befet by ambufb. j w yj 
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I will waylay *ee going home, where if it be thy 

, -II ._thou kill’ft me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp. 

The employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or 
purchaf.ng; and ufury way lay; both : it dulls and clamps^ 

induflries How thou lurk’ll 

Tr. vallev or green meadow to waylay 

Wbeauty rare. MUun’s Parade Regained. 

Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 

Waylays their merchants, and their land belets, 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

'I hey lay afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore, . 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coafts they bring. Try. 
VVavla'yer. n. f. [from waylay.] One who waits in ambuih 

for anothei» i j 

WavTess. adj. [from way.] Pathlefs; untracked. 

When on upon my waylefs walk. 

As my defires me draw, 

I, like a madman fell to talk 

With every thing I faw. Drayton's Queen of Cynthia. 

Way'mark .n.f. [way and mark.] Mark to guide in tra- 

Serthee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. Jer. xxxi. 21. 

To Way'ment. v. a. [pa, Saxon,J To lament, or giieve. 
Obfolete. 

What boots it to weep and to wayment. 

When ill is chanc’d, but doth the ill increafe, 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy Queen. 
WAYWARD, adj . pa woe, and peapb, Saxon.] Froward; 
peevifh; morofe; vexatious. 

That night the elder it was, the more wayward it fhewed 
itfelf towards them. Sidney. 

How wayward is this foolifh love, 

That, like a tefty babe, will fcratch the nurfe, 

And prelently all humbled, kifs the rod. Shakefpeare . 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 

A frown forbids, a fmile engendrethlove. Fairfax . 

To mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent; 

Wayward, but wife ; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he fought. ^ Dryden. 
Way'wardly. adv. [from wayward.] Frowardly; per- 
verfely. 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold : becaufe extremely 
faulty. _ Sidney 

Howfoever, fome will ftill be waywardly difpofed; yet if 
fuch as be in authority will do their duties, they may by con¬ 
venient diicipline be kept within the bounds of modefty,. or 
elfe removed. Whitegifte. 

Waywardness, n.f [from wayward.] Frowardnefs ; per- 
verfenefs. 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaftity not 
upon wayiuardnefs, but choice of worthinefs. Sidney. 

The beft of his time hath been but rafli; then muft we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en¬ 
grafted condition; but the unruly waywardnfs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring. Shakefpeare . 

A child will have as much wit as he hath waywardnefs. 

Wotton on Education . 

We. pronoun. [Seel.] 

1. The plural of I. 

Retire we to our chamber, 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefpeare . 

Fair and noble hoftefs, 

We are your guefts to night. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Notwithstanding animals had nothing like the ufe of reafon, 
we find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in the 
greateft ftrength. Addifon. 

2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique cafe, us. 

To poor we. 

Thine enmity’s moft capital. Shakefpeare. 

WEAK. adj. [paec, Saxon; week, Dutch. ] 

1. Feeble; not ftrong. 

He is weary and weak handed. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 

Here only weak, 

Againft the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton. 

Wer’tthou not zveak with hunger, mad with love. 

My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 

Fame and reputation are weak ties : many have not the 
leaft fenfe of them : powerful men are only awed by them as 
they conduce to their intereft. Dryden. 

Children, being by the courfe of nature born zveak, and un¬ 
able to provide for themfelves, they have, by the appointment 
of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke. 

2. Infirm; not healthy. 

Here I ftand your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak , and defpis’d old man. Shakefpeare. 
3- Soft 5 pliant; not ftift'. 

4* Low of found. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping and womanifh; but audible, 
ftrong and manlike. Afcham , 
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c. Feeble of mind ; wanting fpirit; wanting difeernment; 

As the cafe fiands with this prefent age, full of tongue and 
zveak of brain, we yield to the flream thereof. Hooker . 

This murder’d prince, though weak he was. 

He was not ill, nor yet fo weak , but that . 

He fhew’d much martial valour in his place. Daniel. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. Milton. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whofe falfe reprefentations they 
were fo weak to believe. . _ owijt. 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient: as a weak tinc¬ 
ture, weak beer. 

7. Not powerful; not potent. 

I muft make fair weather yet a while. 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakefpeare. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againft that which ruins them ; and 
the ftrono-, by conceiting themfelves weak , are thereby ren¬ 
dered^unaaive 7 and ufelefs! South's Sermons. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their wants, 
or if the weak might always find protedion from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 

8. Not well fupported by argument. 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifted in. Hook. 

9. Unfortified. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak lide, where moft our natuie fails, ^ 

Would be a conqueft worthy Cato’s fon. Addifon s Cato.. 
To Weaken, v.a. To debilitate; to enfeeble ; to deprive of 

ftrength. . 

The firft which weakened them was their fecurity. Hookers 

Their hands lfiall be weakened from the work that it be not 
done. . a.h. vi. 9. 

Inteftine broils. 

Weakening the feepter cf old night. __ Milton. 

Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, 
and renders it lefs durable. Ray on the Creation. 

Let us not weaken ft ill the weaker fide 
By our dtvifions. ^ Addifon 1 C:n 

Solemn impreffions that feem to weaken the mind, rnay, by 
proper reflection, be made to ftrengthen it. Clai iff a. 

Weak/ling. n.f. [from weak.] A feeble creature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again. 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubje^t. Sbakefpeareo 
j£fop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him pleafe himfelt. L Efi ange. 
Wea'kly. adv. [from weak.] 

1. F'eebly ; with want of ftrength. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly , both far from the 
earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacon. 

Was plighted faith fo weakly feal’d above, 

That for one error, I muft lofe your love? Dryden. 

2 . Indifcreetly 5 injudicioufly; timoroufly ; with feeblenefsofmind. 

This high gift of ftrength committed to me, 

Under the feal of filence could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. Milton. 

Tancred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Requeft for life, nor offer’d life to take : 

Much lefs deny the deed; but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. Dryden's Fables. 

Wea'kly. adj. [from weak.] Not ftrong; not healthy. 

Being old and weakly, twenty years in prifon* it was ten 
to one that ever I fhould have returned. Raleigh. 

Wea'kness. n.f [from zveak] 

1. Want of ftrength ; want of force ; feeblenefs. 

Troy in our weaknefs lives, not in her ftrength. Shakefp. 

Argument 

Of human weaknefs rather than of ftrength. Milton „ 

The General’s force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now, net oppos’d, no longer can purfue: 

Lafting till heav’n had done his courage right, 

When he had conquer’d, he his zveaknefs knew. Dryden. 

New graces yearly like thy works difpiay, 

Soft without weaknefs, without glaring gay. Pope , 

By fuch a review we fhall difeern and ftrengthen our weak- 
neJJ'es with good refolution, and fo order our future converfa- 
tion as may render us leaft expofed to falling. Rogers's Sermons, 

2 . Infirmity; unhealthinefs. 

Perfons in thofe pofts derive a weaknefs of conftitution from 
the eafe and luxury of their anceftprs, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

3. Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the weaknefs of thofe teftimo- 
nies. Tillotfon. 

4. Want of judgment; want of refolution; fooliftmefs of mind. 

Weaknefs is thy excufe.. 

And I believe it; zveaknefs to refift 
Philiftian gold : if weaknefs may excufe. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceftuous, facrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickednefs is weaknefs. Mi’ton. 
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5. Defe& ; failings 

If you will work on any man, you muft know his nature, 
and fo lead him; or his weaknejfes and difadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradi&ing the common reports 
of fame, and in fpreading abroad the weaknejfes of an exalted 
character. Addifon's Spectator . 

W'ea / kside. n.f. [weak and fide.'] Foible; deficience; infir¬ 
mity. 

This dog would have fought for his mailer in any other cafe; 
but the love of mutton was his weakfidc. L'EJlrange. 

Their application to trade has increafed their (hipping, 
which they found to be their weakftde in their laft attempts. 

Temple. 

Weal. n.f. [pdan, Saxon; wealuft y Dutch.] 

1. Happinefs; profperity; flourilhing (late. 

Our weal on you depending, 

Counts it your weal , that he have liberty. Shakefpeare. 
As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, let us fo behave 
ourfelves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon. 

Thine, and of all thy fons. 

The weal or woe in thee is plac’d ; beware! Milton. 

Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofe weal in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2. Republick ; (late ; publick intereft. 

Blood hath been (hed 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpeare . 

How (hall the mufe, from fuch a monarch (leal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope: 

Weal. n.f. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of a ftripe. 

Like warts or weals it hangs upon her (kin. Donne. 

Weal away, interj. Alas. Obfolete. Spenfer. 

Weald, Wald , Walt. Whether fingly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon pealb. Gibfon. 

WEALTH, n.f [pale^, rich, Saxon.] Riches; money, or 
precious goods. 

In defart haft thine habitance. 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 

From the world’s eye and from her right ufance. Fa. Queen: 

I (hould forge 

Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for ivealth. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

I wifhthee, Vin, above all wealth , 

Both bodily and ghoftly health : 

Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 

For much of either may undo thee. Bifoop Corbet . 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

Wea'lthily. adv. [from wealthy.'] Richly. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, 

If wealthily^ then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'lthiness. n.f. [from wealthy.] Richnefs. 

Wealthy, adj. [from wealth.] Rich; opulent; abundant. 

If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil¬ 
dren, the eldeft (hall be kept in fome order, but all the reft (hall 
lhift and fall to this occupation of dealing. Spenfer. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 

My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries upon the 
(lick, are delights for the rich and wealthy ; after fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi¬ 
nary man’s money. Addifon's Spectator. 

Not Neptune’s felf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 

To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon.] 

1, To put from the bread; to abladlate. 

She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to fee it fall out with the dug. Shakefpeare. 

I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. Pf. 

In weaning young creatures, the bed way is never to let 
them fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 
without any difficulty. Ray on the Creation. 

A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be 
mixed with it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2 . To withdraw from any habit or defire. 

Here the place whofe plealant fight. 

From other (hades-have wean'd my wand’ring mind ; 

Tell me what wants me here. Spenfer. 

I the rather wean me from defpair, 

For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. Shakefpeare. 
Serioufly reflect on the happy date he (hall mod certainly 
arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from thefe worldly impedi¬ 
ments here that clog his foul’s flight. Digby. 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in their dreams, as if they were dill pre- 
fent. Stillingfeet. 

There the coarfe cake, and homely hulks of beans. 

From pamp’ring riot the young ftomach weans. Dryden. 
They were intended by the Author of our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fondnefs of life, the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. Swift. 
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Wea'nel. \ r 
Wea'nung. \ n 'j' l from «**»■] 

1. An animal newly weaned. 

Though when as Lowder was far away 

This wolfifh (heep would catchen his prey • 

A lamb, or a kid, or a wcane l waft, 7 ’ 

With that to the wood would he fpeed haffe 
To gorge the flefti of Jambs and wcanlinv kid, 

On h,lk where flocks are fed, flies tow’rd the f pr L s 
Uf Ganges or Hydafpes. , s, *S* 

2. A child newly weaned. US a 7 Q d-LoJi, 

WEAPON, n.f [peapon, Saxon.] Inftrument of 
fomething with which one is armed to hurt another ffencej 

The giant 

Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hio-h 
For to have (lain the man that on the ground did !y. Fa © 
l he cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword • * ’ 

For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. ’ Shakefp. U e „ nV , 

Take this weapon y 

Which Ihave here recover’d from the Moor. Shake/. 0, htIlt 
Touch me with noble anger; 

O let net womens weapons , water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. ShakefpeareKing Lear 

013 toes, who came to bring him death, 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. 7) • / 

With his full force he whirl’d it firft around. 

Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before; 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. Dryden's En 
Wea'poned. adj. [from weapon.] Armed for offence- fur^ 
nimed with arms. * 

In what fort, fo ill weaponed , could you atchieve this en- 
terprize ? o-j 

Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their doub¬ 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with fword, buckler, and dag- 

w gef ; . Hayward. 

Weaponless. *dj. [from weapon.] Having no weapon; un¬ 
armed. 

Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron. 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen (hield and (pear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantean proof. Milton. 

Wea'ponsalve. n.f. [weapon and falve.] A falve which was 
fuppofed to cure the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. 

That the fympathetick powder and the weaponfalve confant* 

1 v perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to believe. 

Boylt. 

To Wear. v. a. Preterite ivore, participle worn, [pe pan, Sax. 

I. To wafte with ufe or time. 

O wicked world ! one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to (how himfelf a young gallant. Shakefpeare. 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, that one be¬ 
ing worn off, a fre(h (hould fucceed to the number of five; 

Peacham. 

Waters wear the ftoncs. Job xiv. 19. 

An hafty word, or an indifereet a£lion does not prefently 
diffolve the bond, but that friendfhip may be dill found at 
heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little diftempers. 

South's Sermons. 

They have had all advantages to the making them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffer their manhood to wear out and obliterate 
all thofe rudiments of their youth. Decay of Piety. 

’Tis time muft wear it off; but I muft go. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education can wear it 
out, and fet any conliderable number of men free from it: 

Tilloifon's Sermons. 

Theodofius exerted himfelf to animate his penitent in the 
courfe of life (lie was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . To confumetedioufly. 

What mafks, what dances. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. Shakefpeare . 

In mod places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot en¬ 
dure it above four hours ; the refidue they wear out at coites 
and kayles. Carew's Survey of Cornwall* 

Wifeftand heft men full oft beguil’d, 

With goodnefs principl’d, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive. 

Arc drawn to ivear out miferable days. Milton. 

To his name inferib’d, their tears they pay. 

Till years and kifles wear his name away.. 

Kings titles commonly begin by force, 

Which time wears off and mellows into right. 

3. To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry rofe T 

Will I for ever wear. Shakefpeare V Henry V U 

Why 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


$ 


akefpeare's King Lear. 
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Why art thou angry?— 

TW fuch a Have as this {hould wear a fword, 

W ho wears not honefty. Shah 

What is. this 

TVnt wears upon his baby brow the round 
liftoff fovereignty. ShakfpearH Macbeth. 

j am the firft-born fon of him, that laft 
Wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
0 the hair, and of wearing of gold. 1 Pot. 111. 3 - 

Eas’d the putting off 
Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Milton. 

He afk’d what arms the fwarthy Memnon ivore ; 

What troops he landed. Dryden s Virg. /Eneid. 

This is unconfcionable dealing, to be made a fiave,^ and 
not know whofe livery I wear. Dryden s Spanijh Briar. 

On her white bread a iparklingcrois (he wore. Pope. 

a To exhibit in appearance. 

Such an infedlious face her forrow ivears, 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden. 

r To affe& by degrees. < 

• Trials 'wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the firft 

effay, difpleafed us. Lode. 

A man who has any relifh for true writing, from the matter- 

• ]v ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him, wears 

himfelf into the fame manner. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. To Wear out. Toharrafs. 

He (hall wear out the faints. Dan. vii. 25. 

7. To Wear out. To wafte or deffroy by ufe. 

J-his very rev’rent letcher, quite v orn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden. 

To Wear. v. n. 

x. To be wafted with ufe or time. 

Thou wilt furely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 

In thofe who have loft their fight when young, in whom 
the ideas of colours having been but (lightly taken notice of, 
and ceafing to be repeated, do quit ewtar out. Locke. 

2 . To be tedioufly fpent. 

Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow’ring to defery 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

3. To pafs by degrees. 

If paffion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon wears off; and 
inclination will eafily learn to flight fuch fcarecrows. Lode. 

The difficulty will every day grow Ids and wear oft, and 
obedience become eafy and familiar. Rogers's Sermons. 

Wear, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of wearing; the thing worn. 

It was th’ inchantment of her riches 
That made m* apply t’ your crony witches'; 

That in return would pay'th’ expenco, 

The wear and tear of confcience. Hudibras. 

2. [paep, Saxon, a fen ; war , German, a mound.] A dam to 
(hut up and raife the water; often written iw/r.or zvier. 

They will force thcmfelves through flood gates, or over 
wears , hedges or Hops in the water! JValtotis Angler. 

Weard. n. f Weard , whether initial or final, (ignifies watch- 
fulnefs or care, from the Saxon jpeapban, to ward or keep. Gib. 
Wea'rer. n.f. [from wear.] One who has any thing appen¬ 
dant to his perfon. 

i ’ ‘ The celeftial habits, and the reverence 

Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare's TVinter s Tale. 

Were I the wearer of Antonio’s beard, 

I would not (have't to-day .' Shakefp. Art. and Cleopatra. 

Cowls, hoods and habits with their wearers toft. 

And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 

Armour bears off infults, and preferves the wearer in the 
day of battle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid afide ? as be¬ 
ing too rough for civil converfation. Dryden,. 

We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
wearer. ' Add'fdn on Italy. 

Wea'ring. n.f. [from wear.] Clbaths. 

It was his bidding ; 

Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'riness. n.f. [from weary.] 

1. Laflitude; (late of being [pent with labour. 

Come, our (lornachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury ; weirinifs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty (loth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp'. Cymbeline. 

Water-fowls fupply the yvearinefs of a long flight* by taking 
water. Hale. 

Heaven, when the creature Ties proftratfe in the weaknefs 
of deep and wearinefs 3 fpreads the covering of night and dark- 
nefs to conceal it. South's.Sermons. 

To full bowls each other they provoke; 

At length, with wedrinefs, and wipe opprefs'd, 

They rife from table, and withdraw to reft. Dryden. 

2 . Fatigue ; caufe of laflitude. 

The more remained out of the wedrinefs arid fatigue of their 
late marches. Clarendon , 
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3. Impatience of any thing, 

4. T edioufnefs. 

Wea'rish. adj. ’ [I believe from yxp, Saxon, a quagmire*] 

Boggy; watery. > 

A" varment over-rich and wide for many of their weanjh 
and ih difpofed bodies. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Wea'risome. adj. [from weary.] Troublefome; tedious; 
caufing wearinefs. 

The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before tuearifome la¬ 
bour to know. Hooker. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
Troops came to the army the day before, harafied with a 
long and wearijome march. r-acon. 

Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge the purfe, but 
\vhich are wearifome and importune in fuits. Bacon. 

Shrinking up, or ftretching out are wearifome pofitions, 
and fuch as perturb the quiet of thofe parts. Brown. 

This mull be our talk 
In heav’n, this our delight; how wearifome 
Eternity fo fpent, in worfhip paid 

To whom wc hate. Milton's Paradfe left. 

Satiety from all things elfe doth conic, 

Then life muft to itfelfgro w tvearifomc. Denham. 

Wearisomely, adv. [from uea> ifome.] Tedioufly; lo as 
to caufe wearinefs. 

As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch¬ 
ing Alliir, and the beginning of that great Hate of Afiyria ; a 
controverfy wearifomely difputed without any diredl proof or 
certainty. Raleigh. 

Wea'risome ness, n j. [from wearifome.] 

1. The quality of tiring. 

2 . The (late of being eafily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, (harp without brittlenefs, 
defirous of good things without newfanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things without earifomenefs. Ajcham s Schoolmajler. 
To Weary, v.a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To tire; to fatigue; toharrafs; to fubdue by labour. 

Better that the enemy feek us ; 

So (hall he wafte his means, weary his foldiers, 

Doing himfelf offence. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

7 'he people labour in the very fire, weary themfelves for 
very vanity. Hab.u.i 3. 

Dewy deep opprefs'd them weary d. Milton. 

Sea would be pools without the brufliing air, 

* To curl the waves ; and fure fome little care 

Should weary nature fo, to'make her want repofe, Dryden» 
You have already weary'cl fortune fo, 

. She cannot farther be your friend or foe. 

But fits all breathlefs. _ Drjden. 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by refuming the 
fame fubjefts, and wearying out the reader with the fame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon's Freeholder, 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I (lay too long by thee, I wea^y thee. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its prefent pati¬ 
ence, what is to be expe£led by fuch turbulent men ? Adclif 

3. To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkfome. 

Mull’ring all her wiles, 

With blandi(h’d parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue-batteries; (hefurceas’d not day nor night 
To ftorm me over 1 -watch’d and weary*d out. Mi'ton. 

Weary, adj. [pejuj, Saxon; waerrn, to be tired, Dutch] 

1. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 

Fair Phoebus ’gan decline, in hafte. 

His weary waggon to the weflern vale. Spender. 

Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shakefpeare « 
I am weary , yea, my memory is tir’d : 

Plave we no wine here ? Shakefpeare. 

An old man broken with the dorms of (late. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakefpeare. 

Let us not be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. 

Our fwords fo wholly did the fates employ, 

That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 

Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath, 

Made forrow and defpair attend for drath. Dryden. 

2. Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful or irk- 
fOme. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been impa- 
tient to go thither, finding all things propofed to him without 
confideration of his honour or intereft. Clarendon. 

My hopes all flat, rjature within me feems, 

In all her fundlioris, weary of herfelf. Milton. 

3. Defirous to efifeontinue. 

See the revolution of the .times, 

Make mountains level, and the continent 
Weary of folid firmnefs, melt i tie If 
Into the feas. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
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4. Weary; 
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through all difficulties. 


4. Caufmg Wearinefs; tirefome. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 

And one fat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Fa. Queen. 

The wcariejt and moft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we (ear of death. Shakefpeare. 

Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to queftion. Shak. 
Wea'sel. n.f. [peyel, Saxon; wefel, Dutch; onujlela, Latin.] 
A fmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the weafel. Shakejpeare’s Cymleline. 

A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

We'sand. n.f [payer), Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word.] 
The windpipe; the paffage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray. 

To take his own where-ever it lay; 

For had his weafand been a little wider. 

He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Spenfer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Matter to be difcharged by expe£!oration muft firft pafs in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. IVfem. 
The {haft that {lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall wfth weight encreas’d. 

Drove through his neck aflant; he lpurns the ground. 

And the foul iffues through the weazon’ s wound. Dryden: 

The unerring fteel defcended while he fpoke, 

Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 

Dryden. 

WEA'THER. n.f. [pebeji, Saxon.] 

1. State of air, reflecting either cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 
Who’s there, befides foul weather ? —One mended like the 
weather , moft unquietly. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I am far better born than is the king; 

But I muft' make fair weather yet a while. 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakefpeare. 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in aft weathers , and 

L’Eftrange. 

The fun 

Foretells the change of weather in the Ikies, 

Through mifts he {hoots his fullen beams, 

Sufpedt a drilling day. VrydeTl, 

% The change of the ftate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have flood 
againft the waves and vjeathers of time ? Bacon. 

3. Tempeft; ftorm. 

What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud. 

My thoughts prefage. Dryden s Virgil. 

To Wea'ther. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Spenfer. 

Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripe. fTuffer. 

2. To pafs with difficulty. 

He weather’d fell Charibdis; but ere long, 

The fkies were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ftand the {hock of an eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be at any time fubjedl to a diffolution. Hale. 

3. To Weather a point. To gain a point againft the wind; 
to accomplifti againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weathefd our point ; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work. Addifon . 

4. Tj Wea'ther wf. To endure. 

When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours. 

And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 
Wea'therbeaten. adj. Haraffed and feafoned by hard wea¬ 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar¬ 
rayed, extremely weatherbeaten the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore, 

As iveathetbeaten {hip arrived on happy fhore. Fairy Queen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H. IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomely, and not wea¬ 
therbeaten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, ftand ihivering 
upon the brink. ’ Suckling. 

A weatherbeaten veffel holds 

Gladly the port. Milton. 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. Drub r/- <• 
The old weatherbeaten foldier carries in his hand the Re ‘ 


eagle. 

Weatherboard, or Weatherbow. n. f. I n the fr, ’ AdA 'I* n - 


lan 


£ ua ge> 

Did, 


turn- 


that fide of a fhip that is to the windward. 

Weathercock, n.f [ weather and cock. ] 

1. An artificial cock fet on the top of a fpire, which bv 
mg {hows the point from which the wind blows. 7 

But alas ! the fun keeps his light, though thv faith a , 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou change^iket wettfa 
cock. n-T" 

A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the breai 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth bio ° 
is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercocks. BraZ' 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. u 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? -1 cannot t „ 

what his name is my hufband had him of. Shakefpcar 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! Jr tMe ' 

The word which I have given ftiall ftand like fate 
Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftate. * Dryden 

WeaTherdriven. part . Forced by ftorms or contrary winds! 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather- 
driven into W eymouth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Weatherga'ge. n.f [weather «nd gage.] Any thin® that 
fhews the weather. 0 

To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe, 

Againft the weathergage of laws. Hudilras. 

Wea'ther glass, n.f [weather and glafs .] A barometer. 

As in fome weatherglafs my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

I will be conftant yet Dryden. 

" John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his fpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weatherglafs. Arbutbwt. 

We {hall hardly wilh for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of weatherglaffes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Bentley’s Sermm. 

Weatherspy'. n.f. [weather and fpy.] A ftar-gazer; an 
aftrologer; one that foretels the weather. 

And fooner may a gulling weatherfpy , 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What falhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Dome. 

Wea'therwise. adj. [weather and wife.'] Skillful in foretel¬ 
ling the weather. 

Wea'therwiser. n.f. [weather and wifen, Dutch; to fhow.j 
Any thing that forelhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun {hiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and {hutting of which are tl»e countryman’s weatberwifer. 

Derham’s Phyftco-Theology. 

To WEAVE, v. a. Preterite wove, weaved , part. pafl'. woven ? 
weaved ; [pepan, Saxon ; weven , Dutch.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpider, and hath woven 
A golden meflh to intrap the hearts of men, 

Fafter than gnats in cobwebs. Sbakefpcare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 

Thefe purple vefts were iveav'd by Dardan dames. 

Dryden. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er {hall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs: 

And Venus {hall the texture blefs. Prior. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil government, and 
flouriflied under the prote&ion of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difeourfes were full of fecular affairs; but in the three nrir 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next. Jddijon. 

3. To interpofe; to infert. 

The duke be here to-night! the better ! beft ! 

This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shakefpeare. 

To Weave, v.n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'ver. n.f [from weave.] One who makes threads in 0 

cloth. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all not able to maintain. 

The many to them ’longing, have put off T 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. lien- • 
My days are fwifter than a weaver's {huttle, and are p e 

without hope. J* v,t 6- 

The 
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The weaver may caft religion upon what loomhepleafe. How • 
Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

Weaker fish, n.f [araneus pifeis, Latin.] A fiffl. Ainfworth. 
WEB. n.f. [pebba, Saxon] 

Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 

Devis’d a zveb her wooers to deceive; 

In which the work that {he all day did make. 

The fame at night {he did again unreave. Spenfer. 

Spiders touch’d, feek their web’s inmoft part. Davies. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houlhold tafle {hall be her doom. Dryden * 

The fates, when they this happy web have fpun. 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 

Dan Pope with {kill bath weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er {hall fade 

Its colours. Prior . 

2. Some part of a fword. Obfolete. 

The fword, whereof the web was fteel; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 

3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakefpeare. 

We'bbed. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whofe toes are webbed toge¬ 
ther. their legs are generally Ihort, the moft convenient fize 
for fwimming. Derham s Phyfco-Theology. 

We'bfooted. adj. [web andyW.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

Webfooted &owls do not live conftantly upon the land, noF 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 

We'bster. n.f. [pebytpe, Saxon; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolete. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as Taylor, TVebJler , Wheeler. Camden. 
To WED. v. a. [pebian, Saxon.] 

1. To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 

If one by one you wedded all the world. 

Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
To make a perfedl woman ; fhe you kill’d 
Would be unparalell’d. Shakefpeare • 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfedlion, fo inflame my fenfes. Miltont 

Cloe, blind to wit and worth. 

Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. Pope. 

2. To join in marriage. 

In Syracufa was 1 born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. Shakefpeare • 

Then I {hall be no more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Mtlion's Paradife Lojl. 

The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
in the garden ; and our underftandings are wedded to an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miferies, Glanville. 

3. To unite for ever. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
again eledted to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to makegood any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitively and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 

5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their lufts, and refolved upon a wicked 
courfe; and fo it becomes their intereft to with there were no 
God. Tillotfon's Sermons: 

To Wed. v. n. To contract matrimony. 

When T {hall wed. 

That lord whofe hand {hall take my plight, {hall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefpeare. 
To love, to wed, 

For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 

You were ordain’d. Suckling. 

Nor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or hafty choice as many women wed a 
But with deliberate care. Dryden. 

We'dding. n.f. [from wed.] Marriage; nuptials; the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you (hall hence upon your wedding-day. Shakefpeare. 
I will dance and eat plums at your wedding . Shakejpeare. 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my poffeffions {he efteems not. Shakefpeare. 
When my fon was entered into his wedding- chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Efdr. x. 1. 

Thefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produ¬ 
ces four children. Gr aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
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His friends were invited to come and make merry with hinij 
and this was to be the wedding- feaft. L’Ef range. 

If fhe affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, {he muft on her wed¬ 
ding-day , and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 

Swift. 

A woman feldom afks advice before {he has bought her wed- 
ding-cloaths. Spectator . 

Wedge, n.f [vegge, Daniffi; wegge, Dutch.] 

1. A body, which having a {harp edge, continually growing 
thicker/is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop cf clownifti fone, 

The honour of thefe noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer . 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea¬ 
ving of wood. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage. Dryden’s LEneid. 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of felon Bull. 

2 . A mafs of metal. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Fa. Qu. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifh garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty ftiekels weight, then I coveted them. Jofh. vii. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike mufters they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Miiten. 
To Wedge, v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with wedges ; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to ftop; to 
obftrudt. 

My heart. 

As wedged with a figh would rive in twain. 

Left Hedlor, or my father, fhould perceive me. Shakefp. 

Where have you been broiling ?— 

—Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
flrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Sbakefpcare. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way; 

Intelligent of feafons. Milton s Paradife Lojl . 

Sergefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d, 

Wedgd in the rocky ftioals and fticking faft. Dryden . 

TV edge on the keeneft feythes. 

And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips . 
What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb’d 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley’s Sennons. 

We'dlock. n.f [peb and lac. Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar¬ 
riage ; matrimony. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy croffes, where {he kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakefpeare . 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him : 

And if {he did play falfe, the fault was her’s. Shakefp. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe. 

As putting huffiands out to nurfe. Cleaveland. 

He his happieft choice too late, 

Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock- bound 
To a fell adverfary. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

May not a prifon or a grave. 

Like wedlock , honour’s title have ? Denham. 

One thought the fex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And uncontroll’d to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his age to en¬ 
ter upon wedlock. ° Addifon. 

Wednesday, n.f. [pobenybaj, Saxon; odenfday , Swediffl; 
woenfday, Dutch; wenfday , Iflandick.] The fourth day o{ 

the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on wednefday. Shak. 
Wee .adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing, Dutch j 
wenig. German.] Little; fmall: whence the word weafls or 
vjeefcl is ufed for little; as a weefel face. In Scotland it de¬ 
notes fmall or little ; as wee ane, a little one, or child • a wet 
bit, a little bit. 

. Does . h c not wear a great round beard, like a Hover’s pa¬ 
ring knife ?—No, forfooth; he hath but a little wee face with 
a little yellow beard. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Weechelm. n.f. [This is often written witch elm. 1 A ibe- 
cies of elm. J * 

A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will pul 
forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. 

Weed, n.f [peob, Saxon, tares.] 

I. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a weed, if it b, 

? a P t . to i? row in the bc-ft foils, it doth not appear tba 
It was in h,s nature. Lrcnd,, 
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Sandy s. 




WEE 

He wand’ring feeds 

Oil (lowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Scnrdys. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with weeds. 

While feefts, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds. Denham. 
Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their ufe. More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 
weeds. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed, 

From the low earth tore fome polluting weed'. 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tin&ure of the man. Prior. 

2. [LUoeba, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A garment; cloaths; habit; 
drefs. Now fcarce in ufe, except in widow's weeds, the mourn¬ 
ing drefs of a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Neither is it any man’s bufinefs to cloath all his fervants 
with one weed ; nor theirs to cloath themfelves fo, if left to 
their own judgments. Hooker. 

They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 

His leet all bare, his beard all hoary gray. 

And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Queers. 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleafure. Spenfer. 

The fnake throws her enamelled fkin. 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

Throngs of knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

With ftore of ladies. Milton. 

Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
W'rapp’d my glad head. Waller. 

To Weed . v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the borders 
for the firft half year; for the weed giveth them (hade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having (food ’till June, beftow a weeding or 
a flight howing upon them. Mortimer . 

2. To take away noxious plants. 

Oh Marcius, 

Each word thou’ft fpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shakefp. Coriolamis. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or ofFcnfive. 

He weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 
and manumized it from that moll dangerous confederacy. 

Howel’s Vocal Forefl. 
Sarcafms, contumelies, and invectives, fill fo many pages 
of our controverfial writings, that, were thofe weeded out, 
many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. Decay of Piety. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware in Weeding from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting in-them 
learning. Afchani s Schoolmajlcr. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. Locke. 
We'eder. n.f [from weed.'] One that takes away any thing 
noxious. 

A weeder out of his proud adverfarres, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Richard III. 
We'edhook. n.f [weed arid hko%.] A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 

In May get a weedhook , a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not Jove. Fvjfer. 
We'edless. adj. [from weed.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 

So many weedlefs paradifes be, 

Which of themfelves produce no venomous fin. Donne. 
A cryftal brook. 

When troubled mod it does the bottom fhow; 

’Tis weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dry den. 

We'edy. adj. [from weed.] 

1. Confiding of weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Gambling to hang, an envious lliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herfelf 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shake/. Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of fafety. Dry den's JEn. 

If it is weedy , let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 

WEEK, n.f [ peoc, Saxon; weke, Dutch j weeka , Swedifh.J 
The fpace of feven days. - r 

Fulfill her week , and we will give thee this alfo. Gen. xxix. 
We'ekday. n.f. [week and day. ] Any day not Sunday. 

One folid difh his weekday meal affords. 

An added pudding folemniz’d the Lord’s. Pope. 

Weekly, adj. [from week.] Happening, produced, or done 
once a week; hebdomadary. 


W E E 

M V-T ^ eWS ^ a * Wa ^ s t ^ eir Wee fy ladings of the law 0 f 


,o\ 

So liv’d our fires, ere doftors learn’d to kill ’ 

And multiply’d with heirs their weekly bill ’ r. 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than affect 
to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and 2 
loading the latter with calumny. . ft 

We'ekiy. adv. [from week .J Once a week; fw hebdomad,'] 
periods. w 

Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in their u - n - 
weekly, and are fometimes called hebdomadal canons. A ’-/r 
Weel. n.f [peel, Saxon.] ’ ^ tl d e ' 

1. A whirlpool. 

2. A twiggen fhare or trap for fifh, [perhaps from zvU'ow] 

To Ween. v.n. fpenan-, §axon; waeneyi, Dutch.] To think- 

to imagine ; to form a notion ; to fancy. Obfolete. * 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 

Well may l ween your grief is wond’rous great. Spenfer 
So well it her befeems, that ye would ween ‘ ‘ ' 

Some angel (he had been. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

When weening to return, whence they did ftray, 

They cannot find that path which firfi was fhown; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

. Furtheft from end then, when they neareft ween.-Fa.^ueen. 
Thy father, in pity of my hard difirefs, 

Levy’d an army, zvccning to redeem 

And reinftal me in the uiadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ween you of better luck, 

I mean, in perjur'd witnefs, than your mafier, 

Wfiofe minifier you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 

They ween'd 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer j but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 
To WEEP. v. n. prefer, and part. pail, wept, weeped . [peopa.n, 

• Saxon.] 

f. To fhow forrow by tears. 

in that fad time 

My manly eyes did fcorn an humble tear; 

And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 

That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. Shak. 

I.fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakefp. 
The days of weeping and mourning forMofes were ended. 

v • Dcutr. xxxiv. 8. 

Have you wept for your fin, fo that you were indeed fo/row- 
4 ful in your fpirit? Are you fo forrowful that you hate it? Do 
you fo hate it that you have left it ? Taylr. 

Away, with women weep , and leave me here, 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, 

Or fave, or flay us both. Dr\iien. 

, A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown ; 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, {he made the cafe her own; 

Took the bad omen of a fliipwreck’d man. 

As for a firanger wept. Dryden. 

When Darius wept over his army, that within a Angle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artaba- 
jhis improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fliould meet with fo many evils, that every one fhould vviia 
himfelf dead long before. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

This lovely weeping fair cannot be dearer to thee, 

Than thou art to thy faithful Seofrid. Rowe. 

2. To {bed tears from any pafiion. 

Then they for fudden joy did weepy 
And I for forrow fung, 

That fuch a king fhould play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. King Leon. 

3. To lament; to complain. 

They weep unto me, faying, give usflefh that we mayeat. A urn. 
To Weep. v. a. 

1. To lament with tears ; to bewail; to bemoan. 

. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Sbakefpeate. 

Nor was I near to clofe his dying eyes. 

To wafh. his wounds, to weep his obfequi.es, Dryur. 

We wand’ring go p 

Through dreary waftes, and weep et^ch other’s woe. ope. 

2. To filed moifture. 

Thus was this place # ■: }. ■ 

A happy rural feat of various view, ... 

Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gums and balm. 1 • 

Let India boaft her plants, nor enyy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne. 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. ft 

3. To.abound with wet. M^timor. 

Rey-grafs grows on clayey and weeping grounds, A ■* 

We'epER. n.f. [frofa weep.] 

I. One who ftieds tears ; aJamenter; => bewa.ler; a mpurn.n ^ 
]f you have ferved God in a holy life, fend away ^ ^ 



W E I 


W E l 


n> en and the zveepers: tell them it is as much intemperance to 
weep too much as to laugh too much : if thou art alone, or 
with fitting company, die as thou fhould’ft; but do not die 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor. 

Laughter is eafy ; but the wonder lies, 

What fibre of brine fupply’d the Wt epers eyes. Dryden. 

A white border on the fleeve of a mourning coat. 

WeTris**. a ^‘ [^ ee Wearish.] This old word is ufed by 
jf-ham in a fenfe which the lexicographers feem not to have 
known. Applied to taftes, it means infipid ; applied to the 
body, weak and wafiiy: here it feems to mean four; furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanifh; but audible, 
firong, and manlike: a countenance not weerijh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afcham's Scboolmafler. 

ToWeet. v.n. preterite wot, or wete. [pitan, Saxon; zueten, 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I of you this court’fy read. 

To weet why on your fhield, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? Spenfer. 

I bind, 

On pain of punifhment, the world to weet 

Weftand up peerlefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But well 1 zveet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Prior. 

WVetless. adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. Spenfer. 

We'evil. n.f. [pipel, Saxon ; vevel, Dutch.] A grub. 

A worm called a weevil , bred under ground, feedeth upon 
roots; as parfnips and carrots. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and confume it. Bentley. 
We'ezel n.f [See Weasel.] 

1 fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks eggs. Shak. 
The corn-devouring weezel here abides. 

And the wife ant. Dryden's Georg. 

Weft. The old preterite and part, paff from Fowave. Spenf. 
Weft, n.f [guaive , French; vofa, to wander, Iflandick; 
vaults, Latin. ] 

1. That of which the claim is generally waved ; any thing wan¬ 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 

His horfe, it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare. Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods. 

2. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaft. 

The fmell of violets exceedeth in fweetnefs that of fpices, 
and the ftrongeft fort of fmells are belt in a weft afar off. Bac. 
WEFT. n.f. [pepta, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 
We'ftage. n.f. [from weft.] Texture. 

The whole mulcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
cafily be obferved. Grezv's Mufccum. 

To Weigh, v.a. [pcegan, Saxon; weyhen, Dutch.] 

1. To examine by the balance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
fo as not to be wet nor wafied, and weighed daily, will not alter 
weight until the feventeenth of June, when the river begin- 
neth to rife ; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, 
’till the river cometh to its height. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

1 h’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales. 

Wherein all things created fivlt he weigh'd. Milton. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

By the exfucVion of the air out of a glafs-veffel, it made 
that veffel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the common lan¬ 
guage, a body weighing divers ounces. Boyle. 

3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 

They that muft weigh out my afflictions, 

They that my trull: muft grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shakefpeare. 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. Zech. xi. 

4. To raife ; to take up the anchor. 

Barbarofia, ufingthis exceeding cheerfulr.efs of his foldiers, 
weighed up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Knollcs. 

Here he left me, ling’ring here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh'd. Dryden. 

5. To examine ; to balance in the mind. 

Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
isfpoken. . Hooker. 

I have in equal balance juftly zveigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer. 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. H. IV. 
The ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muft ever be well 
^gbtd. Bacon% 

His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 
weighed and digefted. Clarendon. 

You chofe a retreat, and not ’till you had maturely weighed 
the advantages of rifing higher, with the hazards of the 


fall. 


Dr ) den. 


All grant him prudent; prudence intereft weighs, 

And intereft bids him feek your love and praife. Dryden. 
The mind, having the power to fufpend the fatisfa&ion of 
any of its defires, is at liberty to examine them on all fides, 
and weigh them with otheis. Locke. 


He is the only proper judge of our perfections, who weighs 
the o-oodnefs of our actions by the ftneerity of our intentions. 

* AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

6. Fo Weigh down. To overbalance. 

Fear weighs d.wn faith with fhame. Daniel's Civ. TV z r. 

7. Fo Weigh down. To overburden; toopprefs with weight; 
to deprefs. 

The Indian fig boweth fo low; as it taketh root again ; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the ftalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh dozun. Bacon . 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry; 

To weigh thy fpirits down. Milton. 

Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on hfer, and weigh down her prayers; 

A crown ufurp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 

His children mtirder’d. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Mv foul is quite weigh'd down with care, and afks 
The loft refrefhment of a moment’s deep. Addifon's Cato. 
Excellent perfons, weighed down by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deferve our compaflion than reproach. Addijon. 
To Weigh, v. n. 

1. To have weight. 

Exadfly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the feales, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could difeover no difference in 
weight; but differing it to lie eight or ten hours; until it grew 
perfe&ly cold, it zveighed moft fenfibly lighter. Brown. 

2. To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel¬ 
lectual ballance. 

This objection ought so weigh with thofe, whofe reading is 
defigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then bed fatisfied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which zveighs with him has weighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. AddiJ. 

3. To raife the anchor. 

When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadowall the fkies, 

And {hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dry. 

4. To bear heavily; to prefs hard. 

Can’ft thou not minifier to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Qeanfe the duff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 
W’hich weighs upon the heart ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Weighed, adj. [from weigh.] Experienced. 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome fad per- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in ftate matters. Bacon . 

We'igher. n.f [from weigh.] He who weighs. 

WEIGHT, n.f. [ pi} 7 c, Saxon. ] 

1. Quantity meafured by the ballance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
zveight ; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Fain would I chufe a middle courfe to fteer; 

Nature’s too kind, and juft ice too fevere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring. 

On either fide, the father and the king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own zveight ; and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A mafs by which, as the ftandard, other bodies are examined. 

Juft balances, juft weights {ball ye have. Lev. xix. 36. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch zveights which the phyficians 
ufed, who, though they might reckon according to the weight 
of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the balance is inti rely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either fcale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run inti rely into one. Swift. 

3. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in bis hands than with¬ 
out; for that the weight, if proportionable, ftrengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them ; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindereth: as we fee in horferaces, men are 
curious to forefee that there be not the leaft weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with weights, 
the arms are firft caft backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

Wolfey, who from his own great ftore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous zveight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 

If thus thou lie’ft neglected, what muft we 
Hope after death, who are but fhreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows Us up; our very virtues, when 
fo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
deeper ruin. Government of the Foirgue. 
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W E L 

7 hen fhyn the ill; and know, my dear, 

Kindnefs and conftancy will prove 
1 he only pillars fit to bear 

So vaft a weight as that of love. _ Prior, 

4. Gravity; heavinefs; tendency to the center. 

Heavinefs or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, Whereby condenfed bodies do of themfelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an affe&ion, whereby 
they may be meafured. Wilkins. 

The fhaft that {lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas’d, 

Drove through his neck. Dryden. 

W hat natural agent impel them fo ftrongly with a tranfvcrfe 
fiJe blow again ft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are falling? Bentley * 

5. Prefiure; burthen; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shakefpeare. 
So {hall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Milton. 

Wemuft thofe, who groan beneath th z weight 
Of age, dileafe, or want, commiferate. Denham » 

The prince may carry the plough, but the zveight lies upon 
the people. ^ LEJlrange. 

Pofleflion’s load was grown fo great, 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swift. 

6 . Importance ; power ; influence ; efficacy. 

How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 

In fuch a point of weight , fo near mine honour, 

In truth I know not Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of God, muft not all be fubject to it. Lrcke. 

I o make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 

• and be of the more weight , other agreeable or difagreeable 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different ftates. Locke. 

An author’s arguments lofe their weight , when we are per- 
fuaded that he only writes for argument’s fake. Addifon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart. 

Ere vet it be too late ; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans. 

To give thofe forrows weight. Addifon's Spectator. 

7 he folemnities that encompafs the magiftrate add dignity 
to all his actions, and zveight to all his words. Atterbury. 
We'iGHt 1L y. adv. [from weighty J 

1. Heavily; ponderoufly. 

2. Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? Broome’s Notes on the Od\Jfey. 
We'ightiness. n. f [from zveighty.] 

1. Ponderoftty; gravity; heavinefs. 

2. Solidity; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longer on this paflage than the iveightinefs 
of any argument in it requires. Locke . 

3. Importance. 

The apparent defeCt of her judgment, joined to the weighti- 
nefs of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Hayward . 

VVe'ightless. adj [from zveight.] 

1. Light; having no gravity. 

How by him balanc’d in the zveightlefs air ? 

Can’ft thou the wifdom of his works declare ? Sandys. 

1 • Not poffible to be weighed. Improper. 

It muft both weightlef and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 

Weighty, adj. [from weight. ] 

1. Heavy; ponderous. 

You have already weary’d fortune fo. 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 

But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty , that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

2. Important; momentous; efficacious. 

I to your affiftance do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 

For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whilft he his weighty doctrines taught, 
lie made his lift’ning fcholars ftand. 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 

Elfe, may-be, fome odd- thinking youth, 

Lefs friend to doCtrine than to truth, 

Might have refus’d to let his ears 

Attend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior. 

Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Siuift. 

3. Rigorous ; fevere. Not in ufe. 

If, after two days fhine, Athens contains thee. 

Attend our weightier judgment. Shakef. T'nnon. 

W e law ay. inter j . [This I once believed a corruption of weal 
azvay , that is, happinefs is gone : fo Junius explained it; but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe on woe: from welaway , is 
formed by corruption wcladay. ] Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wealaway , he cried, 

What difmaJ day hath fent this curfed light! Spenfer . 


WELT ;|S 

Ah, wdaway ! moft noble, lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight ? F h 
Welaway >, the while I was fo fond, ' 

I o leave the good that I had in hond. c 

WELCOME, adj. [bien venu, French; pilcume, Saxon 

kr>m. Dntrli 1 ’ dXOn j UleL 


kom , Dutch.] 

1. Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly to any 1 
enjoyment ; grateful; pleaiing. G ^ P ace 

I ferve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. 


or 


He, though not of the plot, will Iike*it^’ ^ Lcar ‘ 
And wifh it fhould proceed; tor, unto men 5 
Prcft with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B 7/ r 
Here let me earn my bread, * ' 

’H ill oft invocated death 

Plaffen the welcome end of all my pains. tia-j 

He that knows how to make thole he converts with 12 

has found the true art of living, and being welcome and valuin’ 
every where. , 

2. To bid Welcome. To receive with profeflions of kindneft ‘ 
Some flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcome 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is th ‘ 
gefture when they bid any welcome. jg a Clr 

Welcome, inter]. A form of falutation ufed to a new comer* 
elliptically ufed for you are welcome. * 

Welcome , he faid, 

O long expeCted to my dear embrace. Dryden 

Welcome , great monarch, to your own* Dryden 

Welcome. n.f ^ 

J. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever fmiles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shakefp. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

2 . Kind reception of a new comer. 

I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true cailfes of welcomes , as I fhould find want of the effe&s 
thereof. S idm h 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit rue Lome. Shakef King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expeCt to find 
We come from you, to whom they are fo kind: 

Still as they pafs they court and (mile on you, 

And make your beauty as themfelves feem new. Waller. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome 
^ t0 °- South's ‘demons. 

To We'lccme. v. a. To falute a ne\y comer with kindnefs. 

I know no caufe 

Why I fhould welcome fuch a gueft as grief, 

Save bidding farewel to fo fweet a gueft 
As my fweet Richard. Shakef. Richard U. 

7 hey flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to we.comi 
us. Bac.n. 

7 bus we falute thee with our ear]y fong, 

And welcome thee, and wifh thee long. Mnton. 

To welc me home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come Dryden, 

I he lark and linnet ftrain their warbling throats, 

To welame in the Spring. Dryden. 

KVe'lqome to cur Houfe n.J. An herb. Ainfworth. 

We'lcome&ess. n.J. [from zvelcome.] Gratefulnefs. 

Our joys, after fome centuries of years, may feem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed fo many ages; yet will 
they really ftill continue new, not only upon the fcores of their 
welcomenefs , but by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
diftance from a period. Boyle. 

We'lcomer. n.J. [from welcome.] The faluter or receiver of 
a new comer. , 

barewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Shakefpeare. 

Weld, or Would, n.f [luteola, Latin.] Yellow weed, or 
dyers weed. 

Its leaves are oblong and inti re : it has an anomalous flower, 
confifting of many diffimilar leaves: the fruit is globular, hol¬ 
low, and divided into three parts. 7 he dyers ufe it for dying 
bright yellows and lemon colours ; and this is by fome fup- 
pofed to be the pi. nt ufed by the ancient PiCts in painting 
their bodies. Miller. 

To Weld, for To wield. Spenfer. 

To Weld. v. a. To beat one mafs into another, fo as to in¬ 
corporate them. 

Sparkling or welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
iron to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. Moxons Mech. Exer. 

WeTder. n.f. A term perhaps merely Irifh j though it nay 
be derived from To wield, to turn or manage : whence wt eldert 
welder. 

Such immediate tenants have o.tbers under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in fubordination, ’till it comes to the welcer, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives mi e 
rably. ' M 1 ’ 

WeTf a re. n.f. [well and fare.] Happincfs; fuccefs; profperU) • 
If friends to a government forbear their affiance, they pu 
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It in the power of a few defperate men to ruin the welfare of 
ihofe who are fuperiour to them in (Length and intereft. Add. 

’ Difcretion is the perfe&ion of reafon cunning is a kind of 
hvltincl that only looks out after our immediate intereft and 
e ;fare Addifon s Spectator. 

q’o Welk. v. o. [Of this word in Spenfer I know not well the 
meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll ; wo'ken , in German, 
r.nd relcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence 1 fuppofe welk, 
“tvdk or whilk is an undulatio-n or corrugation, or corrugated 
or convolved body. Whilk is ufed for a fmall fhell fifh.] I o 
cloud; to obfetne. 

Now fad Winter welked hath the day, 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablifhed hath his fteeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in fifties halk. Spenfer. 

As gentle fhepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to welk in Weft, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft. Fairy Ljhieen. 

Th e welked Phoebus ’gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenfer. 

We'lked. adj. Wrinkled; wreathed. 

Methought his eyes 

Were two full moons: he had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns welk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea. Skakrfpeare. 
We'lkin. n.f [from pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, clouds, Sax.] 

1. The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, except in poetry. 

Ne in all the welkin was no cloud. Chaucer. 

He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the fkyen, 

With fire not made to bum, but fairly for to fhine. Fa. LEhi. 

The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 

And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 

Amaze the welkin with your broken ftaves. Shak. R. III. 
With feats of arms 

From either end of heav’n the welkin burns. Milton. 

Now my talk is fmocthly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin flow doth bend. Alilton. 

Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

2. Welkin Eye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; fkycoloured eye. 

Yet were it true 

To fay this boy were like me I Come, fir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye , fweet villain. Shakefpeare. 
WELL. n..f [pelle, poell, Saxon.] 

1. A fpring ; a fountain ; a fource. 

Begin then, fillers of the facred well , 

7 ’hat from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring. Milton. 

As the root and branch are but one tree. 

And well and ftream do but one river make; 

So if the root and well corrupted be, 

7 ftiefiieam and branch the fame corruption take. Davies. 

2. A deep narrow pit of water. 

The mufcles are fo many well- buckets: when one of them 
a£ts and draws, ’tis neceffary that the other muft obey. Dryden. 

3. The cavity in w hich flairs are placed. 

Hollow newelled flairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the well- hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot u ide, and we would bring up a pair of ftaiis from thefirft 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a lky-light fhall fall 
through the hollow newel. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

ToW t ell. v. n. [peallan, Saxon.] To fpring; to ifliie as from 
a fpring. 

7 'hereby a cryftal ftream did gently play. 

Which from a facred fountain we led forth alway. Fa. Kht. 
The bubbling wave did ever frefhly ivell. Fairy l^ueen. 
A dreary corfe, 

All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

7 hat from his wound yet welled frefh, alas ! Spenfer. 

Himfelf affifts to lift him from the ground, 

W ith clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out the 
wound. . Dryden s An. 

Prom his two fprings. 

Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream. Thomfon's Summer. 
To W ell. v. a. 7 'o pour any thing forth. 

To her people wealth they forth do well , 

And health to every foreign nation. Fairy Ljjueen. 

Yji.l. adj. [Well feems to be fometimes an ad;e£Iive, though 
it is not always eafy to determine its relations.] 
l * Not Tick ; not unhappy. 

Mark, we ufe 

"I o lay the dead are well. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Lady, I am not zuell , elfe I fhould anfwer 
From a full flowing ftomach. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news. 

That would, had I been well , have made me fick. 

Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shakefp. 
While thou art ivell, thou mayeft do much good ; but when 
tnou art fickythou can’ft not tell what thou fhalt be able to do: 


it is not very much nor very good, few men mend with fick- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. Taylor's Guide to Devotion . 

Men under irregular appetites never think themfelves zveU 9 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from better 
they muft rife to beft. L Ejlrange. 

’Tis eafy for any, when weV, to give advice to them that 
are not. Wake's P repartition for Death. 

2 . Convenient; happy. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Ceuewt 
Charity is made the conftant companion and perfection of 
all virtues; and Well it is for that virtue where it moft enters, 
and longeft ftays. Sprat's Sermons. 

This exadtnefs is neceftary, and it would be well too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converfatiori. Locke » 

It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. Ad. 

3. Being in favour. 

He followed the fortunes of that family ; and was well 
with Henry the fourth. Dryden. 

4. Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 

1 am forry 

For your difpleafure ; but all will fure be well. Shakefpeare. 
Juft thoughts, and inodeft expectations are eafily fatisfied. 
If we don’t over-rate our preteniions, all will be Well. Collier. 

Well. adv. [will, Gothick; pell, Saxon ; ivcl, Dutch; vel y 
Iflandick. 

1. Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some fenfe, and more eftate, kind heav’n 
To this well- lotted peer has given : 

What then ? he muft have rule and fway ; 

Elfe all is wrong till lie’s in play. Prior * 

2. Not ill ; not wickedly. 

My bargains, and welTvton thrift he calls int’reft. Shak. 

Thou one bad act with many deeds well done 
May’ft cover. Milton. 

3. Skilfully; properly. 

A private caution I know not well how to fort, unlefs I 
fhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. TVottonk 

Beware and govern well thy appetite. Milton . 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heavenly praife fo well. Dryden. 

What poet would not mourn to fee 
His brother write as well as he ? Swift . 

4. Not amifs ; not unfuccefsfully ; not erroneoufly. 

Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not 
grounded upon any good reafon. Knoiles . 

The foldier that philofopher zvell blam’d;, 

Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denham . 
’Tis almoft impoflible to tratiflate verbally and well. Dryden. 

5. Not infafficiently ; not defectively. 

The plain of Jordan was well watered every where. Genefis . 
We are well able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 

The merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon . 

6. To a degree that gives pleafure. 

I like well, in fome places, fair columns upon frames of 
carpenters work. Bacon, 

7. With praife ; favourably. 

All the world fpeaks well of you. Pope. 

8. Well is fometimes like the French bien, a term of conceffion. 

I he knot might well be cut, but untied it could notbe. Sidney * 
To know 

In meafure what the mind can zvell contain. Milton, 

9. It is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 

Well, let’s away, and fay how much is done. Shakefpeare. 
Well, by this author’s confeffion, a number fuperior are 
for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 

10. As well as. 7 'ogether with ; not lefs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from ^Ethiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

11. Well is him or me’, bene ef, he is happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underftanding, and 
that hath not flipped with his tongue. Eccluf. xxv. 8. 

12. Well nigh. Nearly; almoft. 

1 freed well nigh half tV angelick name. Milton. 

13. It is ufed much in compofition, to exprefs any thino- rio-Hr' 

laudable, or not defective. ' o 5 > 

Antiochus underftanding him not be W/affe&ed to his af¬ 
fairs, provided for his own fafety. 2 Mac. iv. 2r 

There may be fafety to the Wr/Z-affeaed Perfians;' but to 
thofe which do confpire againft us, a memorial of de- 
ftruCtion. Ejlh. % yi. 23. 

Should a whole hoft at once difeharge the bow, 

My w>*Y/-aim’d fhaft with death prevents the foe. Pope. 

What 
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What ^//-appointed leader fronts us here ? Shakefp. 
Well- apparcl’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shakeff). Romeo and "Juliet. 

The pow’r of wif'dom march’d before. 

And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 

Admonifh d thus his ^//-attending mind. Pope. 

Such mulick 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung* 

Whilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fet^ 

And the ^//-balanc’d world on hinges hung* Milton. 
Learners muft at firft be believers, and their mailer’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they miflead thofe 
who think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of 
their way in a zWZ-beaten track. Locke. 

He chofe a thoufand hoirfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 

To bear him back, and fhare Evander’s grief j 
A w<?ZZ-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden. 

Thofe oppofed files, 

Which lately met in the inteftine (hock, 

And furious dole of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual well -befeeming rank, 

March all one way. Shakefp. Hen. IV* 

O er the Elean plains, thy ^//-breath’d harfe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Drydcn. 

More difmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceafelefs florms 
1 he baftion of a well -built city. Philips. 

He conducted his courfe among the fame well-chofcn 
friendfhips and alliances with which he began it. Add if cm. 

My foil corrupts a ^//-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shakefpeare. 

If good accrue, ’tis conferr’d mcfl commonly on the bafe 
and infamous 3 and only happening fometimes to well-dz- 
lervers. Dry den. 

It grieves mehefhould defperately adventure the lofs of his 
well-dtfc. rving life. 'Sidney, h. ii. 

hat a pleafure is zt/rZZ-directed fludy in the fearch of 
tlut ^ • Locke. 

A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her zerZZ-difpofed 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
Ihe delired to be. Sidney , l>. ii. 

he unprepoflefled, the ZLvZZ-difpofed, who both together 
maice much the major part of the world, are affeded with a 
due fear of thefe things. South's Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 
objecl, operating duly on a zt^ZZ-difpofed organ. Locke . 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 

Adtium furveys the ze^ZZ-difputed prize. Drydcoi. 

I he ways of well -doing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary adtions : fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we fhew ourfelves therein 
by well -doing to be wife. Hooker, b. ii. 

"I he confcience of well -doing may pafs for a recom¬ 
pense. L'E/hange. 

God will judge every man according to his works ; to 
tuem, who by patient continuance in well- doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re¬ 
ward ol their labour. Rogers's Sermons. 

As far the fpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well-d rawn bow. Pope , 

b air nymphs and w<?//-drefs’d youths around her fhone. 
But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 

Such a doclrine in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the well- dreft rabble Hare. Pope. 

I he defire 6 t efteem, riches, or power, makes men efpoufe 
the well-endowed opinions in fafhion. Locke. 

We ought to fraud firm in zt/rZZ-eftablifhed principles, and 
not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 

Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 

Whofe zwZZ-taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difguifed, a 
well-eye d man may happily difeover. Spenfer on Ireland. 
How Iweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 

The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting {train : 
rhe well- fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft 3 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleft. Pope. 

Turkifh blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deferv’d applaufe, 

Againft the Moors his zwZZ-flefh’d fword he draws. Dryden. 

^ b aireft piece of well- form’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 

A rational foul can be no more difeerned in a well-formed, 
-than ill-fhaped infant. Locke. 

A well-formed propofition is fufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a fubjedt. Watts . 

Oh ! that I’d dy’d before the ztWZ-fought wall ! 

Had fome diftinguifh’d day renown’d my fall. 

All Greece had paid my iolemn funerals. Pope. 

Good men have a zt^ZZ-groupded hope in another life ; and 


Pope. 


are as certain of a future rccompence, as of the bein’ ( 

Let firm, well- hammer’d foies protea thy Let J ** terhu ®' 
'Fhrough freezing fnows. y q , 

The camp of the heathen was Arons, and nW/V T *&- 
and compared round with horfemen. ' ^ r nelted, 

Among the Romans, thofe who laved the life of ^ - V * 7 * 
were drefTed in an oaken garland 3 but amon, Us 
been a mane of fuch v^ZZ-intentioned perfbna ’ ,, , as 

tray, their country. F as W0lll J be- 

He, full of iraudful arts, -^ddijon. 

This ^//-invented tale for truth imparts n 

j, n a e e ; by enqUiry ’ g0t t0 the houfe of Ka- 

Soon as chy letter* trembling I unclofe, 

That zt^ZZ-known name awakens all mv' woes 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head 
With opening ftreets, .and Alining ftruftures fpread 
She paft, delighted, with the well -known feats * p , 
From a confin’d ^//-manag’d ftore, ‘ ■ 

You both employ and feed the poor. yy „ 

A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous vindicator Tf 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or ztWZ-manner’d court' 
flave, and one who is ever decent, becaufe he is naturally IT 

Vl C * ti/-1) ' ... Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

IP ell- meaners think no harm 3 but for the reft J 

Things facred they pervert, and filence is the beft. Dryden 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. Rogers's Sermons. 

He examines that well-meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueft of France. 

A entick (uppoles he has done his part, if he proves a 
writer to have fail’d in an expreftion 3 and can it be wonder’d 
at, if the poets feem refolvcd not to own themfelves in any 
error r lor as long as one fide defpiles a well -meant endea¬ 
vour, the other will not be fatisfied with a moderate appro- 

bat ‘<J n - Pope's Preface to bis Works. 

Many lober, zuell- minded men, who were real lovers of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impofed upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
Tb’ according mulick of a ivell- mix’d ftate. Pope. 

When the blaft of winter blows. 

Into the naked wood he goes 3 
And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With ^//-mouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. Dryden. 
The applaule that other people’s reafon gives to virtuous 
and ztWZ-ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves." Locke . 

file fruits of unity, next unto the ?ur//-pleafing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thole that are without the 
church 3 the other toward thole that are within. Bacon. 

The cxercife of the offices of charity is always well- plea¬ 
ding to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice fhall found, as you do prompt mine ear 3 
And I will ftoop, and humble my intents 
I o your zwZZ-pradtis’d wife directions. Shakefp. Hen. Vt. 

1 he well- proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 

Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 

’Twas not the hafty product of a day. 

But the ztWZ-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 

Procure thofe that are frefh gathered, ftrait, fmooth, and 
well-rooted. Mortimer"s Husbandry. 

If I fhould inftruct them to make zu^ZZ-running verfes, they 
want genius to give them ftrength. Dryden. 

The eating of a well-feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s pa¬ 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom¬ 
panies the eating, without reference to any other end. Lode. 
Inftead of well-fet hair, baldnefs. Ifa. iii- 24. 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and avZZ-ftricken in age. Genejis. 
Many zt/<?ZZ-fhaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. t.pefiator, N 127. 

Wb never fee beautiful and well-tailed fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden's Dufrefnoy* 

The ix.ell-t\m'd oars 

With founding ftrokes divide the fparkling waves. Smith. 

Wifdom’s triumph is well-t\m'd retreat, 

As hard a fcience to the fair as great. P°P e ' 

Mean time we thank you for your well- took labour. 

Go to your reft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Oh you are well-tun’d now 3 but I’ll let down the pegs 
that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othello. 

Her well-tun\'d neck he view’d, 

And on her fhoulders her difhevel’d hair. Dryden. 

A zivZZ-weighed judicious poem, which at firft gains no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, inlinuat.es it¬ 
felf by infenfible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryden. 

He rails 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, . 

Which he calls intereft. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As, in fome zucZ/-wrought picture, light and fhade. Pop- 

We'lladay. interjedl. [This is a corruption of tuelaway. ce 

Welaway .1 Alas. _ „ 

J O well' 
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o welladay , miftrefs Ford, having an honeft man to.your 
1 (band to crive him fuch caufe of fufpicion. Shakefpeare . 
1U Ah welladay / I’m fhent with baneful fmart. Gay. 

WriLBE'iNG. n.f [well and be.] Happinefs 3 prosperity. 

^ 7 Mm is not to depend upon the uncertain difpofitions of 
men for his wellbeing, but only on God and his own 
• nK . Toylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

For whofe wellbeing 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. vm. 

The moft facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubjeft to 
his fovereio-n. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recompence of being 3 and from the latter obe¬ 
dience and fubjedion, in recompence of protection and well- 

PniitW c- Pprmnns . 


being. 


All things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and well 

being of the whole. f EJlrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy fpirit, receives 
none of thofe advantages which are perfeding of his nature, 
and neceflary to his ivellbeing. Spectator , N°. 571. 

Wellbo'rn. n.f. Not meanly defeended. 

One whofe extradion from an antient line. 

Gives hope again that wellborn men may fhine, TValler. 

Heav’n, that wellborn fouls infpires. 

Prompts me, through lifted fwords, and rifing fires, 

To rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

Wellbre'd. adj. [well and bred.] Elegant of manners 3 polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbrcd. Rofeoni. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
Wcllbred fpaniels civilly delight. 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

WellnaYuREd. adj. [well and nature.] Good-natured 3 
kind. 

Welldo'ne. interjefi. A word of praife. 

JVelldone, thou good and faithful fervant. Matt. xxv. 21. 
WellfaYoured. adj. [well and favour.] Beautiful; plea- 
fing to the eye. 

His wife feems to be wellfavoured . I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shakefpeare . 

WellmeY. interj . [well and meet.] A term of falutation. 

Once more to-day welhnct , diftemper’d lords 3 
The king by me requefts your prefence ftraight. Shakefp . 

On their life no grievous burthen lies. 

Who are zvellnatur'd, temperate and wife : 

But an inhuman and ill-temper’d mind. 

Not any eafy part in life can find. Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them 
were well-bred, wellnatured, amorous, and libertine at leaft 
in their writings 3 it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 

Still with efteem no lefs convers’d than read ; 

With wit wellnatur'd, and with books well-bred. Pope . 

We-lln/gh. adv. [well and nigh.] Almoft. 

The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight. 

That zvellnigh choaked with the deadly ftink. 

His forces fail. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

My feet were almoft gone : my fteps had wellnigl) flipt. Pf. 
England was welln'igh ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 
and Ireland utterly neglected. Davies. 

Whoever fhall read over St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellnigh the 
whole of chriftianity is laid on the fhoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat's Sermons. 

Notvvithftanding a fmall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag¬ 
gregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain wellnigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley. 
Wellspe'nt. adj. Palled with virtue. 

They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
their age, but the confcience of a wellfpent youth. L'EJlrange. 

What a refrefhment then will it be to look back upon a 
wellfpent life ? Calamy s Sermons. 

The conftant tenour of their wellfpent days, 

No lefs deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 

We'llspring. n.f. [poelljepppij, Saxon.] Fountain ; fource. 
The fountain and wellj'pring of impiety, is a refolved pur- 
pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or 
fenfual pleafure foever the world yieldeth. Hooker. 

Underftanding is a wellfpring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 

WellwiYler. n.f. [well and wilier.] One who means 
kindly. 

Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
fhew Himfelf a wcllwiller of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

There are fit occafions miniftred for men to purchafe to 
themfelves wellwillers by the colour, under which they of¬ 
tentimes profecute quarrels of envy. Hooker. 

WtLLwPsH. n.f [zt;i?ZZ and zt;// 2 ». ] A wifh of happinefs. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a well- 
wifn for his friends or poftcrity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanifh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Add. 
WellwFsher. n. f [from wellwif).] One who wiflies the 
good of another. 
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The aclual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eve of the 
law • the fecret wellwijher of the caule is fo before the tribu¬ 
nal of confcience. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 6. 

Betrav not an Y y our wellwijhers into the like inconve- 

nienciesl , f „ 

No man is more your fincere wedivijber than myleJt, 01 

more the fincere wellwijher of your family. Pope. 

Welt. n.f. A border; a guard ; an edging. 

Little low hedges made round like welts , with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. '• Bacon. 

Certain feioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the fkirts and out- 
fidesof learning, and have fcarce any thing of folid literature 
to recommend them. They may have fome edging or trim¬ 
ming of a fcholar, a welt, or fo 3 but no more. L. fohnfon. 

To Welt. v.a. [from the noun.] To few any thing with a border. 

To Wje'lter. v.n. [pealran, Saxon; weltercn, Dutch; volu- 
tari , Lat.] 

1. To roll in water or mire. 

He muft not float upon his watry bier . 

Unweep’d, nor welter to the parching winds. Milton. 

The companions of his fall o erwhelm d 
He foon difeerns 3 and welt'mng by hisfide 
The next himfelf. Milton s Pa). Lojl, h. 1. 

The gafping head flies oft 3 a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. Dryden. 

He fung Darius, great and good, 

By too fevere a fate. 

Fallen from his high eftate. 

And welt'ring in his blood. Dryden s St. Ceciha. 

2 . To roll voluntarily 3 to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, ox welter in filthinefs 
like a fwine,alTlearning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Afchatn. 

Wemm. n.f [pern, Saxon.] A fpot 3 a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the wemme or fear ftill 
remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wen. n.f [pen, Saxon.] A flefhy or callous excrefcence, or 
protuberance. 

Warts are faid to be deftroy’d by the rubbing them with a 
green elder ftick, and then burying the flick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens , and fuch other ex- 
crefcences. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

The poet reje£h all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem : they are wens and other excrefcences, which belong 
not to the body. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

A promontory wen with griefly grace. 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. Dryden. 

WENCH, n.f. [pencle, Saxon.] 

1. A young woman. 

What do I, filly wench , know what love hath prepared for 
me ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Now—how doft thou look now r Oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at eompt, 

This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. 

And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chaftity. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou wouldft perfwade her to a worfe offence 
Than that, whereof thou didft: accufe her wench. Donne. 

2 . A young woman in contempt; a ftrumpet. 

But the rude wench her anfwer’d nought at all. Spenfer. 

Do not play in wench- like words with that 
Which is fo ferious. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Aden have thefe ambitious fancies, 

And wanton ivencbes read romances. Prior. 

3. A ftrumpet. 

It is not a digreflion to talk of bawds in a difeourfe upon 
wenches. Spectator, N° 266. 

We'ncher. n.f. [from wench.] A fornicator. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, or fleeper 3 no game- 
fter, wench er, or fop. Crew's Cojmology. 

To Wend. v.n. [penban, Saxon.] 

1. To go 3 to pafs to or from. This word is nowobfolete, but 
its preterite went, is ftill in ufe. 

Back to Athens fhall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death fhall never end. Shakefp. 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv¬ 
ing creature, it had a foul. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Then Rome fhall wend to Benevento 3 
Great feats fhall he atchieve ! Arbuthnot. 

2. To turn round. It feems to be an old fea term. 

A {hip of 600 tons wiil carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons 3 and though the greater have double the num¬ 
ber, the leffer will turn her broadlides twice, before the 
greater can wend once. Raleigh. 

We'nnel. n.f. [a corrupted word for weanling.] An animal 
newly taken from the dam. 

Pinch never thy wenncls of water or meat. 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tujfer. 

We'nny. adj. [from wen.] Having the nature of a wen. 

Some perfons, lb deformed with thele, have fulpehted them 

IViJeman s ' urgery. 

30 N Wlixt. 


to be wenny . 













































































































































































































































































































































































































WET 


Went. prct. See Wend and Go. 

Wept. pret. and part, of weep. 

She for joy tenderly wept. Milton. 

v\ ere. of the verb to be. 

•to gi\e our filler to one uncircumcifed, were a reproach 
Uiito us. ^ Gen. xxxiv. 14. 

In infuhons in things that are of too high a fpirit, you 
we c belter pour off the firff infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were. 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniel’s Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or jufiiium’s 
imaginable in profeffions, this feafon is termed the phyficians 
vacation. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours . 

He had been well affur’d that art 
And condudl were of war the better part. Dryden 

Were. n. f. Adam. See Wear. 

O river ! let thy bea be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; letfome unjuft niggards make^m to fpoil thy beauty. Sid. 
Vv ert. the Second perfon fingular of the preterite of to be. 

Thou ivert heard Bm Jchnfon. 

O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 

All join'd, and thou of many ivert but one. Dryden. 
werih. weorth, uyrtb. n. f. Whether initial or final in the 
names of places, fignify a farm, court, or village, from the 
Saxon pcopSi5, ufed by them in the fame fenfe. Gibfon’sCam. 
We'sil. n.j. See Wes and. 

^ he wefl, or windpipe, we call afpera arteria. Bacon. 
Wesi. n. f. [peyr, Saxon; weft , Dutch.] The region where 
the fun gees below the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The wejl yet glimmers with fome flreaks of day : 

Now Spurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The moon in level’d wejl was Set. Milton. 

Ail bright Phoebus views in early morn. 

Or when his evening beams the wejl adorn. Pope. 

W est. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the Setting fun. 

A mighty ftrong ivejl wind took away the locufts. Ex. x. 
Ehio ihail be your wejl border. Mum. xxxiv. 6. 

The Phenicians had great fleets ; So had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther wejl. ° Bacon 

Vv est. adv. To the v/efl of any place, 

Wejl of this foreft. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Sbakefpeare. 

What earth yields in India eaft or wejl. Milton . 

Wejl from Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 

We' s t ering. adj. Palling to the weft. 

The ftar that rofe at evening bright, 

^ Toward hcav ns defeent had Hop’d his wejlermg wheel. Milt. 

Westerly, adj. [from wejl.] Tending or being towards 

the weft. < 

Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eafterly. Southerly, 
and wejlerly parts of England. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

'extern, adj. [from wejl.] Being in the weft, or toward 
the part where the fun Sets. 

Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the ivejlern vale. Spenfer . 

The ivefern part is a continued rock. Addifon. 

Westward, adv. [yeytpeapb, Saxon.] .Towards the weft. 

By water they found the lea wefward from Peru, which is 
always very calm. Abbot’s Defcription of the World. 

The grove of Sycamore, 

That wefward rooteth from the city fide. Sbakefpeare. 

\\ hen wefward like the fun you took your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 

The ftorm flies, 

From wefward, when the fhow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 
At home then ftay, 

Nor wefward curious take thy way. Prior 

We'stwardly. adv. [from wefward.] With tendency to the 
weft. 

If our loves faint, and uicfwardly decline ; 

To me thou falfely thine. 

And I to thee mine adliens fhall difguife. Donne. 

Wet. adj. [poet, Saxon; waed , Danifti.J 

1. Humid; having fome moifture adhering. 

They are wet with the fhow’rs of the mountains. Job. xxiv. 
The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ftomach ; as going wet-i hod to thofe that 
ufe it not, affefteth both. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Rainy ; watery. 

Wet weather Seldom hurts the moft unwife. Dryden. 
WET. n.f. Water; humidity; moifture; rainy weather. 

Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the 
effect of immoderate wet. Bacon. 

Now the fun, with more effectual beams, 

Had cheer’d the face of the earth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant. Miltons Par. Regain’d. 

1 uberoles will not endure the wet ; therefore fet your pots 
into the conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

Your mafter’s riding-coat turn inftde out, to preferve the 
cutiide from wet . Swift. 
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To Wet. v. a. [from the noun.] - 

1. To humeaate; to moiften ; to' make to have n,»t 

rent. - adh*. 

Better learn of him, that learned be 
And han been watered at the mufes well • 

The kindly dew drops from the higher'tree 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell * 

A drop of water running Swiftly over ftraw 
Wet the thirfly earth «dth falling iWr s "****■ B °‘- 

2. 7 o drench with drink. Milton. 

Let s drink the other cup to wet our whiftlec 0 . r . 
away all fad thoughts. uJ, ^ fo fi ng 

"£££ '- f \ **»> 

I am a tainted wether of the flock 

He cfoth rotapprehend ho w the £ 
outweigh the body of a good ca.f.that 

Although there be naturally of horfiCbullJof'TamP 
more males than females ; yet artificially, that .s, by m u’ 
geldings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer r S 
When Blowzelind expir’d, the w^’sbell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell r 

It is much more difficult to find a fat weather, than if kV 
that Ipecies were fairly knock’d on the head. I 

hmXy. Cff0,n T1 ‘ e lt2te ° f bd "S ntoifag 

The Uetnefs of thefe bottoms often fpoils them for 

T- C °w r , r Mortimer’s Uujbimdn 

1 o Vex. v.a. [corrupted from wax by Spenfer, for a rhyme' 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow ; to increafc 
She firft taught men a woman to obey; 

But when her l'on to man’s eftate did wex 

She it furrender’d. p airy a t fi 

She trod a wexing moon, that Soon wou’d wane 
And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. ' Dryden 
Counting fev’n from noon, J 

Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Dnder 
W e zand. n.f. [fee ivefand.] The windpipe. 

An- is inguftible, and by the rough artery, or wezand, con¬ 
ducted into the lungs. Brown’s Vulgar Emm. 

Whale, n.f [hpale, Saxon.] The Iargeft of fiffi ; the Weft 
ot the animals that inhabit this globe. 

God created the great whales. Genef.s. 

Barr’d up with ribs of whale- bone, fhe did leefe 
Noneof the whale’s length, for it' reach’d her knees. Bp.Corbet. 

T he greateft whale that Swims the fea. 

Does inftantly my pow’r obey. Swift. 

Whame. n.f. 

Tne whame , or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in Summer, 
not by flinging, but by their bombylious noife, or tickling 
them in flicking their nits on the hair. Derhcmi. 

Wha'ly. adj. [See weal.] Marked in flreaks. 

A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair, 

And whaly eyes, the fign of jealoufy, 

Was like the perfon’s left, whom he did bear. Fa.^ueen. 
Wharf, n.f, [ warf\ Swedifh ; werj\ Dutch.] A perpendi- 
culai bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veffels. 

Duller fhould’ft thou be, than the fat weed, 

Tiiat roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf. 

Would''ft thou not ftir in this. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

There were not in London ufed So many wharfs, or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. Child on Trade. 

W r HA rfage. n. f [from wharf. ] Dues for landing at a wharf. 
VVharfinger. n.f. [from zvha f. ] One who attends a wharf. 

1 o Whurr. v. n. To pronounce the letter r with too much 
force. Din. 

What, pronoun, [hpaet, Saxon; wat, Dutch.] 

1. That which. 

What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on ; what toYpeak, 

I am content to hear. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, and the 
how of things. L’Ef range. 

He’s with a fuperftitious fear not aw’d. 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 

A Satire on one of the common ftamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence. Addifon. 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queftion, and not 
what words he exprefles. Locke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift. 

V/hatever commodities lie under the greateft discourage¬ 
ments from England, thofe are what they are moft induftrious 
in cultivating;. Swift. 

2. Which part. 

If we rightly eftimate things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, we fhall find ninety-nine parts 
of ahundred are wholly to beputon the accountoflabour. Lode. 

3. Some- 
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is in one’s mind indefinitely. 

J, SomwHin^ ^ corporal) ! could tear her. Shakefpearc. 

4 - Mv'hether it were the (hortnefs of his forefight, the ftrength 
T w U or the dazling of his fufpicions, or what it was, 
° f h ' S n 7t is tha the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could 
“ 77 " ve been without fome main errors in his nature Bacon. 
ne r met- are rather gazed upon than wifely obierved; that 

, heaven, or laftmg, 
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Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as muen as 
any other hiftory whatfoever. AJdijons icy cei. 

No contrivance, no prudence wbatjpfoer can deviate ro 
his Scheme, without leaving us worie than it foun 

Thus whatever fucceffive duration fhall be bounded at one 

end, and be all paft and prefent, mull come infinitely ffioi 
- - Bentley s Sermons. 


of infinity. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


... laftiiiv, produce* wbat kind of effea. Bacon. 
\eewhat natures accompany what colours; for by that you 
nj, in duce colours by producing thofe natures. Bacon. 

Shew what ahment is proper for that intent,on, and what 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch a conftitution. At hath. 

, An interjeaion by way of furprife or queftion. 

5 * What 1 canft thou not forbear me half an hour. 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf ? Sbakefpeare. 
What Tf I advance an invention of my own to Supply the 
defeeft of our new writers. Dryden s Juvenal. 

6 What Though. What imports it though? notwithftanding. 

’ An elliptical mode of fpeech. , , . 

What though a child may be able to read; there is no dou 
but the meaneft among the people under the law had been as 
able as the priefts thcmfelves were to offer facnfice, did this 
make Sacrifice of no effea ? • Hooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 

I clear myfelf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 

7 . What Time , What Day. Atthe time when; on the day when. 

What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. 

Then balmy fleep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 

JVhat time the morn myfterious vifions brings, 

While purer flumbers Spread their golden wings. 

Me foie the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 

What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in Search of rural cates. 

8. [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? interrogatively. 

What art thou, 

That here in defart haft thy habitance ? Fairy ghieen. 

What is’t to thee if he negleft thy urn, 

Or without Spices lets thy body burn ? Dryden . 

Whate’er \ begg’d, thou like a dotard fpeak’ft 
More than is requifite; and what of this ? 

Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 

JVhat one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is So ftift in ? Locke. 

W hen any new thing comes in their way, children afk the 
common queftion of a ftranger, what is ic ? Locke. 

9. To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively or demon- 
ftratively. 

Am I So much deform’d ? 

JVhat partial judges are our love and hate ? Dryden. 

It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part. 

The enemy having his country wafted, what by himfelf, 
and what by the Soldiers, findeth Succour in no place. Spenfer. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the fweat, uthat with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuftom Shrunk. Sha. 

The year before, he had fo ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chnftians abov e 
thirty Small caftles. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 

W T hen they come to caft up the profit and lofs, what be¬ 
twixt force, intereft, or good manners, the adventurer efcapes 
well, if he can but get off L’ Eft range. 

JVhat with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him¬ 
felf in a hurry. ' L’Ef range. 

JVhat with the benefit of their Situation, the art and parli- 
mony of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Tem. 

They live a popular life, and then what for bufinefs, plea¬ 
sures, company, there’s Scarce room for a morning’s reflexion. 

Norris . 

If thefe halfpence Should gain admittance, in no long Space 
of time, what by the clandeftine practices of the coiner, what 
by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, his limited quan¬ 
tity would be tripled. Swift. 

Ii. What Ho. An in’terje&ion of calling. 

JVhat ho, thou genius of the clime, what ho, 

Ly’ft thou afleep beneath thefe hills of Snow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

Wha ie\^r. 1 pronouns, [from what and foever. JVJoatfo is 

1*,- , V not now in ule. 

VV h a tsoever. 3 

I. Having one nature or another; being one or another either 
genericallv, fpecificaily or numerically. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and luhatfocver, and to be 

Out of the king’s protection. Skalejpeare’s HenryVHJ. 

If thence he ’Scape into whatever world. Milton. 

In whatfoever Shape he lurk I’ll know. Milton. 

Wifely refloring 1uhatj'oever grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 


IVhatever is read differs as much from what is repeated with¬ 
out book, as a copy does from an original. *«"./'• 

2. Anything, be it what it will. . <r 

Whatever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cunt ott. 


Milton. 


Por 


e . 


10. 


JVhat ever thing 

The Scythe of time mows down, devour. 

3. The fame, be it this or that. 

Be whate’er Vitruvius was before. 

4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 

Erom hence he views with his black lidded eye, ^ 

JVhatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenjer. 

JVhateer the ocean pales or Sky inclips 

Is thine. f r , 

At once came forth whatever creeps. J rf 

Wheal, n.-f. [See Weal ] A puftule ; a fmall fwemng ftl- 

led with matter. . , 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it corrupts and 

raife. little wheals or blifters. Wtfeman s Surgery 

WHEAT, n.f. [j)peate, Saxon ; weyde, Dutch; tnticum , Eat.] 

The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, difpofed into Spikes ; cac 1 o 
them coniifts of many Stamina which are included in a Iqua- 
mofe flower-cup, having awns : the pointal rifes in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong feed, convex on one lide, 
but furiowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and mclofed by 
a coat which before was the flower-cup: thefe are produced 
flncrly, and colle&ed in a clofe Spike, being affixed to an in¬ 
dented axis. The Species are; 1. White or xe<\ wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red ivhcat, in Some places called Kentilli 
wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. Lone 
wheat. 6 . Grey wheat , and in fome places duck-bill waeat 
and grey pollard. 7. Polonian ivhcat. 8. Many eared wheat. 

9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barley. 11. Long grained 
wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, tho 
cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a larger ear and a ful¬ 
ler grain than any other; but the feeds o! all ihoulcl be annual¬ 
ly changed ; for if they are fawn on the lame farm, ft” 16 )’ 
not Succeed fo well as when the feed is brought from a didanc 
country. Muler. 

Fie mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature ot 
the earth. Sbakefpeare s King Leai . 

Reuben went in the days of wZwt-harveft. Gen. xxx. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce afpe£t; 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 

Next to rice is wheat ; the bran of which is highly ace- 
feent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Thedamfels laughing fly : the giddy clown 

Again upon a w^r-fheaf drops a down. Gay . 

Wheaten. adj. from wheat.] Made of wheat. 

Of wheaten flour (halt thou make them. Exod xxix. 

Here Summer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addijon . 

The affize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbuth. 

His tafk it was the wheaten loaves to lay. 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope , 

There is a project on foot for transporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
fo many tun of the ftraw hats. Swift . 

Whea'tear. n.f. A fmall bird very delicate. 

What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, wheatears , 
and other fmall birds. Swift. 

Whea'tplum. n.f. A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 

To Wheedle v.a. [Ofthis word I can find no etymology, 
though ufed by good writers, and Locke Seems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by Soft words; to flatter ; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 

His bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themfelves give anfwers. 

For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 

A fox flood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
him to get him down. L’Ef range. 

His fire, 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s Schools 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryden. 

He that firft brought the word ftiam, or wheedle, in ufe, put 
together as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, ivheedling, whimp’ring fhe. 

Shall make him amble on a goffip s meflaie. Rowe . 

T he world has never been prepared for thefe trifles by pre¬ 
faces, wheedled or troubled with excufes. Pups. 

Johnny 
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Johnny wheedl'd, threaten’d, fawn’d, 
i ill Phillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

Wheel, n.f Oped, Saxon; wiel , Dutch; hioel, Iflandick.J 

1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions without: this 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. P. 
Idle gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 

Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four wheels , others with five. 

a 7 » i . Locke . 

l\ u’/W-plough is one of the beft and eafieft draughts. 

■Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2 . A circular body. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
3 - A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

^ The ftar that rofe at ev’ning bright, 

"I owards heavn s defeent had fiopt his weftering ivheel. 

Milton. 

^ Through the proud fireet fhe moves the publick gaze, 

1 he turning wheel before the palace flays. Pope. 

4. An inflrument on which criminals are tortured. 

Let them pull all about mine cars, prefent me 
Death on the wheel , or at wild horfes heels. Shakcfpeare: 

7 . hou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

r or all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafures Ihare. Waller. 

His examination is like that which is made bv the rack and 

w Jl e x el . n ' Addifon. 

5. I he inflrument of fpinning. 

Verfe fweetens care, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden fings; 

Nor as (he turns the giddy wheel around. 

Revolves the fad viciflitudes of things. Giffard. 

6. Rotation ; revolution. 

Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of viciflitude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon. 

According to the common vicillitude and wheel ok things, 
the proud and the infolent, after long trampling‘upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themfelves. South's Sermons. 

/. A compafs about; a tract approaching to circularity. 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Alilton. 
To Wheel, v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To move on wheels. 

2. To turn on an axis. 

T he moon carried about the earth always (hews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 

3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

4. To turn ; to have viciflitudes. 

5. To fetch a compafs. 

Spies 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
I hrcc or foui miles about. Shakefpeate's Conolanus. 

You my Myrmidons, 

Mark what I fay, attend me where I wheel. Shakefpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo ftrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knol. 
He at hand provokes 

His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes; 

I'D he eh as he zc heels. Dryden 

Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 
With ftridleft watch: thefe other wheel the north : 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part. 

Half wheeling to the fhield, half to the fpear. Milton. 

Now fmoothly fleers through air his rapid flight. 

Then wheeling down the fteep of heav’n he flics 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the fkies. Pope. 

6. To roll forward. 

The courfe of juft ice wheel’d about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time. Shakefpeare . 

Thunder 

Muft wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

1 o Wheel, v. a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 

Heav’n rowl’d 

Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

'A hee'lbarrow. n. f. [wheel and harrow.] A carriage dri¬ 
ven forward on one wheel. 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave fome air. Bacon. 

Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound King. 

Whee'Ler. n.f. [from wheel.] A maker of wheels. 

After local names, the moft have been derived from occu¬ 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, IVhceler, Wright. Camden. 

W hee'lwright, n. f. [wheel and wright.] A maker of wheel- 
carriages. 

It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
wheelwrights. Mortimer. 
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WhICe'ly. ad), [from wheel.] Circular; fuitable »„ 

Hinds exercife the pointed fteel W to 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grinder. 

To Wheeze v n. [pyeoyon, Saxon.] To breath 

I he conftriihon of the trachea Lightens .rf* 
the air, and produces the whizing in the afthma P of 
It is eafy to run into ridicule the belt def^l V 

the humour ° f , au s hi " g *stsa 

iss 1 

Prepare balfamick cups, to whtmig lungs '•’’**' V,r P l - 
Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. 6 

Wheezing^ afthma loth to ftir. Philips. 

Whelk, n.f. [See to Welk.J $ wi A 

1. An inequality ; a protuberance, 
face is all bubuckles, and tu/Wir, and knobs, and flame , 

2. A puftule. [See Weal.] ™ e $ eare s Henry V. 

To Whelm, y.a. [apjj.lpan, Saxon; w,Ima, Iflandick 7 

1. I o cover w.th fomething not to be thrown off; , 0 bur { 

Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay y * 

Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pa i n . Fa $ 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. ‘$hi 
So the fad offence deferves, a *' 

Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye, 

IVhelm'd under feas, . ■ 

Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, 
the mountains under which the poets fay, the giants 2n j f 
Of the earth are whelmed. 7 S tS and mcn 

Deplore 

The whelming billow and the faithlefs oar. 

2. 7 o throw upon fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 

On thofe curfed engines triple row, 

They faw them whelm’d, and all their confidence 
Ls nder the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Miltm 
1 ; helm fome things over them and keep them there. Mart',,,', 

d'ift’j' *• Wllp ’ Dutch; hutl P ar > Mandick; hwalp, Swe- 

1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. 

vr The y., Ca] l , d . us > for our fiercenefs, Englifh do^s. 

Now, like their whelps , We crying run away. Shakefpeare . 
IVheips come to their growth within three quarters of a 

yea r^7 v ... , . , , Paeon's Natural Hi/lory. 

IVheips are blind nine days, and then begin to fee as general¬ 
ly believed; but as we have elfewhere declared, it is rare that 
their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2 . The young of any beaft of prey. 

The lion’s whelp fliall be to himfelf unknown. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe unlickt bear whelps. 

J. A ion. In contempt. 

TvTn C /Z° Un ^ w ^elp of Talbot’s raging brood 
Did neih his puny fword in Frenchmens blood. Shakefpeare. 

4. A young man. In contempt. 

Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with my foot, 

Let me but find you again with fuch a face: 

You ivhelp. £> £J2 ' J 0 fj n f 0n ’ s Catiline. 

lat aukward whelp , with his money-bags, would have 

made his entrance^ _ Addifon's Guardian. 

° 11 V l n ’ "L° bring young. Applied to beafts, gene¬ 

rally beafts of prey. 

A lionefs hath whelped in the ftreets. 

And graves have yawn’d. Shakefpeare's fulius Cafar. 

In a bitch ready to whelp , we found four puppies. Boyle. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea-monfters whelp'd 
And ftabled. Milton s Paradife LfL 

hen. adv. [whan, Gothick; pbasnne, Sax. wanneer , Dutch.] 

1. At the time that. 

Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius Ihould fuc- 
ceed, zvhen indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 

One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read hisftory. Add. 

2. At what time ? 

When was it Ihe laft walk’d ?— 

—Since his majefty went into the field. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 f there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works ; he muft delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

But when ? or where ? Addifcn. 

3. Which time. 

I was adopted heir by his confent; 

Since when , his oath is broke. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

4. At which time. 

By this the bloody troops were at the door. 

When as a fudden and a ftrange difmay. 

Enforc’d them ftrain who Ihould go in before. Daniel. 

5. After the time that. 

When I have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may improve it? Government of the Tongue. 

(j. A 
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» At what time. 

3 Kings may 

Take their advantage •when and how they lift. Daniel. 

6 At what particular time. 

His feed, when is not fet, fliall bruife my head. Alilton. 
When as. At thp time when; what time. 

' ££his what as Guydn faw, he’gan enquire 

What meant that preace about that lady’s throne. Fa.^ueen. 

When as facred light began to dawn 
Jn Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, came the human pair. Alilton. 
Whence, adv. [f ormed from where by the fame analogy with 
fence from here. ] 
j. from what place. 

2, From what perfon. 

Whence, feeble nature ! fliall we fummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray’d ? Prior. 

3, From which premifes. 

Their practice was to look no farther before them than the 
next line; whence it will follow’, that they can drive to no cer¬ 
tain point. Dryden. 

4, From which place or perfon. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defeends. Milt. 
3. For which caufe. 

Recent urine, diftilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; wh.nce alkaline falts, taken into a human 
body, have the power of turning its benign falts into fiery and 
volatile. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

6. From what fource. 

I have fhewn whence the underflanding may get all the ideas 
it has. Locke. 

7. From Whence. A vitious mode of fpeech. 

From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfer. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes. 

His manfion, and bis titles, in a place 

From whence himfelf docs fly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8 . Of Whence. Another barbarifm. 

He afk'd his guide, 

What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 

Dryden's /F.n. 

Whe'ncesoever. adv [whence and ever .J From what place 
foever. 

Any idea, whencefo.ver we have it, contains in it ail the pro¬ 
perties it has. Lccke. 

Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 

JVhence ever I thy cruel efi’ence bring, 

I own thy influence; for I feel thy fling. Prior. 

Whenever. 7 adv. [when and ever, or foever.] At whatfo- 
Whe 'nsoever. ) ever time. 

O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays . *r ^ 

His hand to execute ? Miit. Paradife Lofl. 

Men grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed; not been life innate, but 
becaufe the confideration of the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how 
or wherfoever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juflicc, friendfhip, and charity. Rogers. 

Where, adv. [)?pcep, Saxon ; waer, Dutch.] 

1. At which place or places. 

She vifited that place, where firft flic was fo happy as to fee 
the cau r e of her unhap. Sidney. 

God doth in publick prayer refpe« 5 t the folemnity of places, 
ivnere his name Ihould be called on amongft his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger fpace, 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bovv’rs. Dryden. 
In Lydia born, 

IVhere plenteous h ary efts the fat fields adorn. Dryden. 

2. At what place. 

Ah! where was Eloife ? Pope. 

3 - At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been chcrifh'd by her child-like duty, 

I now am full refolv’d to take a wife. Sbakejpeare. 

4 * Any Where. At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a diflolution 
m the exterior earth could not be made anywhere but it would 
' into waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

like here, has in compofition a kind of pronominal 
hgnification: as, whereof, of which. 

’ 1 la ' s t ^ le nature of a noun. Not now in ufe. 

He Ihall find no where fafe to hide himfelf. Spenfer. 

Bid them larewel, Cordelia, chough unkind : 

Wl ' ^° U ^ cre » a better where to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
hereabout, adv. [where and about.] 

^ar what place. 

2. Near which place. 

j. Thou firm fet earth, 

ear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
^ very ftones prate of my whereabout. 

Shakefpeare's Alacbctb. 


3. Concerning which. 

The greatnefs of all actions is meafured by the worthinefs 
of the fubjeiff from which they proceed, and the objedl ivhere- 
about they are converfant: we muft of neceflity, in both re- 
fpeefts, acknowledge that this prefent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hooker* 

Wherea's. adv. [where and as.] 

1. When on the contrary. 

Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who are moft 
notorioufly ignorant ? whereas true zeal Ihould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat's Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubftances. Arbuthnot. 

2. At which place. Obfolete. 

They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghofts in torments fry. Fa. fhteen. 

Prepare to ride, unto St. Alban’s* 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Soak. IT. VI. 

3. The thing being fo that. Always referred to fomethingdifferent. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome lor their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity of life; all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker . 

Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreffions of their motions; the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacm. 

Whereas wars are generally caufes of poverty, the fpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fea, is like to be a 
lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereat feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder's Ele 7 mnt> of Speech. 

Whereas at firft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which is Ihowered 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : another fan¬ 
cies that the earth will ere long all be waftied away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is everywhere made for the fupplyof bodies. Woodward. 

Wherea't. adv. [where and at.] At which. 

This he thought would be the fitteft refting place, ’till we 
might go further from his mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
lefs angry, and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidn. 

This is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft ft age where¬ 
at his race towards heaven beginneth. Hooker. 

Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Ihadow’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Whereiu'. adv. [where and by.] By which. 

But even that, you muft confefs, you have received of her, 
and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any fur¬ 
ther, ’till you bring fomething of your own, whereby to claim 
it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils whereby the hearts of men are loft. Hook. 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefpeare. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refrelh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him,’ whereby he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn¬ 
ing languages, and whereby we may beft hope to give account 
to God of our youth ipent herein. Alilton. 

'Phis delight they take in doing of mifehief, whereby I mean 
the plealure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced di poii- 
tion. Locke. 

Where'ver. adv. [where and ever.] At whatfoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find. Fa. Fhyeen. 

Him ferve, and fear! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 

Wherever plac’d, let him difpofe. Alilton's Paradife Lojh 

Not only to the Tons of Abraham’s loins 
Salvation Ihall be preach’d ; but to the fons 
Of Abraham’s faith, wh.rever through the world. Milton. 

Where-e'er thy navy fpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all {he brings. Waller. 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs for the Hefpe- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 
He cannot put love virtue, wherever it is. F. At ter bury. 
Wherever he hath receded from the Mofaick account of the 
earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of faift. Woodw. 

' Wherever Shakefpeare has invented, he is gieatly below the 
novelifl ; imee the incidents he has added are neither neceffary 
nor probable. Shakefpeare ll.ujirated . 

Wherefore, adv. [wloerc and^ for.] 

1. For which reafon. 

I he ox and the afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 
unto themfelves any end wherefore , Hooker. 

3 ° O* There 
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There is no caufe therefore we fliould think God more de- 
firous to manifeft his favour by temporal bleflings towards them 
than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any jud: caufe wherefore abfolutely ye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverfy, to have your judgment 
ovef-ruled by fome fuch definitive fentence? Hooker. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

-Ay, fir, and wherefore ; for, they fay, every why hath a 

.. wherefore. Shuk. Comedy of Err ours . 

2 . For what reafon ? 

JVhet cforc gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw feme wond’rous monument ? Shakefpeare. 

O vJherfore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel? Mil ons AgoniJles. 

Wher v. i'n. a eh. [where and 7 «.j In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

Wherein have you been galled by the king ? Shake/. H. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe¬ 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacon. 

Heav’n 

Is as the book of God before thee fet. 

Wherein to read his wond’rous works. Milton. 

Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaft, wherein we 
Muft bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton. 

This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of heav’n’s eternal king, 

Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton. 

Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and their ques¬ 
tions anfwered, they would have taken more pleafure in im¬ 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ftill new- 
n efs. Locke. 

There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Swift. 

WhereFnto. adv. [where and into ] Into which. 

Where’s the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shakefp. Othello. 

Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

My fubjeft does not oblige me to point forth the place 
whereinto this water is now retreated. Woodward. 

Their treaty was finifhed, wherein I did them feveral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made me a 
vifit. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Whe'reness. n. f. [from where.] Ubiety. 

A point hath no dimenfions, but only a wherenefs, and Is 
next to nothing. Grew’s Cofmol . 

Whereof, adv. [where and of] Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence the firft be¬ 
ginning, reaped lingular commodity. Hooker. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 

I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
confift. Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis not very probable that I fliould fucceed in fuch a pro- 
jeft, whereof I have not had the leaft hint from any of my 
predeceffors, the poets. Dryden. 

Whereo'n. adv. [where and on. ] On which. 

As for thofe things whereon, or elfe wherewith, fuperftition 
worketh, polluted they are by fuch abufe. Hooker. 

Infefted be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

So looks the ftrand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lik’d the ground whereon fhe trod. Milton. 

Whe'reso. \adv. [where and foever.] In what place 

Wheresoe'ver. 5 foever. 

Thatfhort revenge the man may overtake, 

JVloerefo he be, and Toon upon him light. Fairy fpueen. 

Poor naked wretches, wberefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. 

How {hall your houfelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shah. King Lear. 

He oft 

Frequented their affemblies, wherefo met. Milt. Farad . Loft. 

Can milery no place of fafety know? 

The noife purfues me wherefoc er I go. Dryden . 

Whereuntc/. 1 adv ' \™ here and t0 > 01 uni °’] To which * 

She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto {lie is want¬ 
ing in that which is needful. Hooker. 

VVhat Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatsoever any man can neceffarily conclude by force of rea- 
fon : after thefe, the voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker. 

I hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 

IVhereto 1 have invited many a gueft. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 

JVhereto th’ Almighty anfwer’d, not difpleas’d. Milton. 

WhereupoV. n. f [where and. upon.] Upon which. 

The townfmen mutinied, and fent toEffex; whereupon he 
’came thither. Clareiydon. . 

Whereupon there had rifen a general war betwixt them, if 
the earl of Defmond had not been fent into England. 

Davies on Ireland. 


er. 


Drayton s Nymphid. 


Wherewith. ^ }adv. [where and with , or withal.] \v\w 

Wherewitha l. $ which. J 

As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh nolW • 
they are. 3 rT* , a 

Her blifs is all in pleafure and delight. 

Wherewith fhe makes her lovers drunken. Fair* c - - 
.Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal y < ue£n ' 
The mounting Bolingbroke afeends my throne. Shake f 

In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diihefi J 
in England, this army was not of fufficient ftreneth to m- Cl 
an entire conqueft of Ireland. Davies on Ireland 

'I he builders of Babel, ftill with vain delign, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Milton 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina¬ 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal r e2( ^ 
about him. Wxhe • 

The frequency, warmth and affcAion, wherewith*■ th™ 
are propofed. Sermcl 

Eut it is impollible for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any reafonable fecurity that he will not be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values 
more than he does the power wherewith he was trufted I Swift 

To Whe'rret. v. a. [Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret.\ 

1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial word J 

2. To give a box on the ear. . _ Ainfwrth. 

Whe'rry. n.J. [Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat ufed 

on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 

"Which him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury fomewhat it doth flake. 

He calleth for a ferrv ; 

What was his club he made his boat. 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As fafe as in a wherry. 

Let the veflel fplit on (helves. 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry , 

All their madnefs makes me merry. Sw/ft. 

To WHET. v. a. [bperzan, Saxon ; wetten, Dutch.] 

1. To fharpen by attrition. 

Fool, thou whet'ft a knife to kill thyfelf. Shakefp. R, 111 . 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. Shake/. H. IV 
This vifitation 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. Shak. Hamlet. 
Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 

There is the Roman fiave whetting his knife, and liftening. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. Swift. 

2 . To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 

Peace, good queen ; 

O whet not on thefe too too furious peers; 

For blefied are the peace-makers. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Since Caflius firft did whet me againft Caefar, 

I have not flept. Shakefp. Julius C far. 

I will whet on the king. Shak. King John. 

He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and the more to whet 
him forwards, the bafia had cunningly infinuated into his ac¬ 
quaintance one Mulearabe. Kmllcs. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelefs defpair in me ; for that will whet 
My mind to fcorn. Donne. 

The caufe why onions, fait, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thofe nerves; for motion 
wbettetb. Bacon’s Natural HJlo/y. 

A difpofition in the king began to be difeovered, which, 
nourifhed and zvhetted on by bad counfellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the cruihing treafureout of his fub- 
jefts purfes, by penal laws. Bacon's Henry V H- 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the church s 
peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain curiohty. 

V Decay of Piety. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other. Dr yd 
Himfelf invented firft the (hining {hare, 

And whetted human induftry by care ; 

Nor fuffer’d floth to ruft his aftive reign. Dryden s G 

Wi-iet. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of fharpening. 

2 . Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv’ry table is a certain zvhet ; 

You would not think how heartily he’ll eat. Dry f. 

He afiifted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 

ftps, drams, and whets . _ 

Whe'ther. adv. [bpcefteji, Saxon.] A particle expre mg 
part of a disjunctive queftion in oppofition to the other. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, how to er* 
God both morning and evening, whether fermons 

or no. ^ r p-j nr 

Refolve whether you will or no. Shake], ^ 
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Terkins’s three counfellors regiftered themfelves fanftuary- 
and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
within the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 

If we adjoin to the lords, zvhether they prevail or not, we 
enaulph ourfelves into allured danger. Hayivard. 

° Then did’ft thou found that order, zvhether love 
Or vidtory thy royal thoughts did move. 

Each was a noble caufe. Denham. 

EpiCletus forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the oracle whether he ftiould do it or no, it being necef- 
f U y to be done. Decay of Piety. 

Whether by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is {till 
mntrivin<r and carrying on the fpiritual good of all who love 
^ ot j ° South's Sermons. 

This afliftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, zvhether they will or no. < Tillotfon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo¬ 
dities our money muft go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
not ^ Locke. 

Whether it be that the richeft of thefe difeoveries fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Farnefe 
will keep this feat from being turned up, ’till one of his own 
family is in the chair. Addifon on Italy. 

Whether, pronoun. WFich of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them fliould be the lord of lords. Hubberd's Tale. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? Mat. xxi. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater {hare 
in Summer, and in Winter a lefs ? Bentley. 

Let them tak t whether they will: if they deduce all animals 
from fingle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

VVhe'tstone, n.f [whet and [lone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it {harp. 

The minds of the afflifted do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 
their affeClion as a zvhetflone both to wit and memory. Hooker . 
What avail’d her refolution chafte, 

Whofe fobereft looks were whetftoncs to defire ? Fairfax . 

Whom the whetftone {harps to eat. 

And cry, milftones are good meat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Diligence is to the underftanding as the zvhetjlone to the 
razor ;°but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. South. 

A whet/one is not an inftrument to carve with ; but it 
(liarpens thofe that do. Shakefpeare llluflrated. 

Whe'tter. n. f [ from whet. ] One that whets or 
{liarpens. 

Love and enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the 
fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

WHEY, n.f [bpcej, Saxon; zvey, Dutch.] 

1. The thin or ferous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 

I’ll make you feed on curds and zvhey. Shakefpeare. 

Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity of ferum or whey in the glandules of 
the bread. Harvey on Confumptioiis. 

2 . It is ufed of anything white and thin. 

Thofe linnen cheeks of thine 

Are counfellors to fear. W'hat, foldiers whey face ! Shake]. 
Whe'yey. ladj. [from whey.] Partaking of whey; refem- 
Whe'yish. ) filing whey. 

Thofe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver, in fending down the wheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

He that quaffs 

Such wheyif) liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He’ll roar. Philips . 

WHICH, pren. [bpilc, Saxon ; zve/k, Dutch.] 

1. Tfie pronoun relative ; relating to things. 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earned of that which is to come. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Do they not blafpheme that worthy name, by the which ye 
pre called ? • •; Ja. ii. 7. 

In deftruftions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ferved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to fuch a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, zvhich 
are qualities which feldom difplay themfelves to the firft view. 

South’s Sermons. 

1 he queen of furies hy their fide is fet, 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat. 

Which , if they touch, her hilling fnakes (he rears. Dryden. 
After the feveral eartfis, conjfidcr the parts of thefurface of 
fids globe zvhich is barren, as fand and rocks. Locke. 

2. It formerly was ufed for who, and related likewife to perfons: 
as in the firft words of the Lord’s prayer. 

T he Almitihtv. which piveth v/iliiom to whomfoever it 
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pleafeth him* did, for the good of his chttrcb, day tliofe eager 
affedlions. Horker. 

Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 

-Every one hears that, 

Which can diftinguifh found. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Had I been there, which am a filly woman. 

The foldiers fliould have tofs’d me on their pikes. 

Before I would have granted to that aft. Shakefp. II. I I. 

3. The genitive of zvhich , as well as of who, is whofe ; but whole, 
as derived from which , is fcarcely uled but in poetry. 

Of man’s firft difobeJience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte. Milton, 

4. It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, take which you will. 

What is the night ? 

—Almoft at odds with morning, zvhich L tNrch. Shakefp • 

5. It is fometimes an interrogative : as, which is the man. 

Two fair twins. 

The puzzled ftrangers which is zvhich enquire. Ticket. 
Whichsoever, pron. [which and foever.] Whether one or 
the other. 

Whichfoever of thefe he takes, and how often foever he 
doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of 
fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke, 

WHIFF, nf [chwyth, Welfh.] A blaft; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell lword, 

T li’ unnerved father falls. Shakefp. hamlet. 

Who, 

If fome unfav’ry whiff betray the crime. 

Invents a quarrel ftraight. Dryden. 

Three pipes after dinner he conftantly fmokes, 

And feafons his whiff's with impertinent jokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiftle: upon the firft whiff 
the tradefmen came jumping in. t Arbuthnot. 

To Whi'ffle. v.n. [from whiff.] To move inconftantly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a whiffling fop, that hss 
not one grain of the ftnfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. L’EJlrange. 

A perfon of a whffing and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders frorfi it per¬ 
petually. Watts . 

Was our reafon given, to be thus puff’d about. 

Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather. 

The fport of ev’ry whiffling blaft that blows ? Rowe. 

Whi'ffler. n.f. [from whiffle.] 

1. One that blows ftrongly. 

The beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fliouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fca, 
Which, like a mighty whffler ’fore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way. Shak. Henry V. 

2. One of no confequence; one moved with a whiff* or puff. 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and infignincant fellows, which they life 
lik e whfflers, and commonly call flhoeing-horns. Spedlator. 

Every whffler in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houfe, {hall talk of the conftitution. Swift. 

WHIG. n.f. [Ff^Si Saxon.] 

1. Whey. 

2. The name of a faftion. 

The fouthweft counties of Scotland have feldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year ; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the ftores that come from the north ; 
and from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and (horter the uhiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil¬ 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their parilhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach¬ 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamor’s inroad ; and ever after that, 
all that oppofed the court came in contempt to be called 
whigs: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng¬ 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dif¬ 
un ion. Bur vet. 

Whoever has a true value for church and ftate, fhould avoid 
the extremes of whig for the fake of the former, and the ex¬ 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift. 

Whi'g.gish. adj. [from W;/^.] Relating to the whigs. 

She’ll prove herlelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the whiggijh caufe, 

Her topicks from the tories draws. Szvift. 

Whi'ggjsm. n.f [from whig.] The notions of a whig. 

I eouid quote palfages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 
of wbiggifrn and atheifin. Swift.-' 

WHILE', nf [zveiL German; jjpile, Saxon.] Time; fpace of 
time. 

If 
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, ^ ni y beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 
vou, that you will remain fome while in this company, toeafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I h ive feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed; 
yet all this while in a moft fall fleep. ~ Shqhjp. Macbeth. 
One xvhile we thought him innocent. 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. Jebjen's Catiline. 
1 hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while, of what they difiike in it. Digby. 
Paufing a while, thus to herfelf fne mus’d, Milton. 
How couldfl thou look for other, but that God Ihould con¬ 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine own 
confcience did condemn thee, all the while thou wall doing; of 

the ™j . . Hliotjon. 

1 hat Wiiich J have all this while been endeavouring to con¬ 
vince men to, is no other but what God himfelf doth particu¬ 
larly recommend. Til’otfon. 

hew, without the hope of another life, would think it 
worth their while to live above the allurements of fenfe. Atterb. 
What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth while 

*° tdl - Lode. 

While. 

W hiles. 1 adv. [hprle, Saxon. Whiles is now out of ufe.] 
Whilst, j 

1. During the time that. 

IFloiles 1 was prote£lor, 

Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shake/. Henry VI. 

\\ hat we have, we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loll. 

Why, then we rack the value. Shakefpedre. 

Repeated, xvhile the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. Milton. 

2 . As long as. 

Ufe your memory, and you will fenlihly experience a gra¬ 
dual improtement, while you take care not to over-load it. 

Watts's Logick. 

3. At the.fame time that. 

Whiles by the experiment of this minillration they glorify 
God, for your profeffed fubje£ion unto the Gofpel. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrefiftible ftrength 
againfl fome fins, whil/t in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace ? Deca 0 f p - iety . 

To While, v.n. [from the noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din- 
is the moft auk ward ly palled away of any. Spectator. 
adv ‘ [while and ere , or before .] A little while 


ner. 


Whi'lere. 

agoH 

That curfed wight, from whom I ’fcap’d whilere , 

A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Fairy Queen. 

Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but xvhile-ere? Shakefpeare. 

Here liesHobbinol, our fhepherd whilere. Raleigh. 

He who, with all heav’n’s heraldry, whilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe. Milton. 

WhFlom. adv. [ft; 1 lorn, Saxon, that is, once on a time.] For¬ 
merly; once; of old. 

Where now theftudious lawyers have their bowers, • 
There whilom wont the Templar knights abide, 

’Till they decayed through pride. Spenfer. 

In northern clime a val’rous knight 
Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 

And wound a fiddler. Hudibras. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

JVhilcm did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 

WHIM, n.f [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing turn¬ 
ing round; nor can I find any etymology more probable.] A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of 
defire. 

All the fuperiluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift. 

To Whi'mpeb. v.n. [wimmeren, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

1 'he father by his authority fhould always flop this fort of 
crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering fhe, 

Shall make him amble on a gofiip’s melfage. Rowe. 

In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whbnpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 

Whi'mpled. adj. [I fuppofe from whimper.'] 7 ’his word feems 
to mean diftorted with crying. 

This xvhimpled , whining, purblind, wayward bov. 

This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 

7 h’ anointed fovereign of lighs and groans. Shakefpeare. 

Whi'msey. n.f [Only another form of the word whim .] A 
freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. 

At this rate a pretended freak or whimfey may be pal¬ 
liated. ]JEjlrange. 

All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes that can be ima¬ 
gined, all the fancies and wbimfies of poets and painters, and 
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Egyptian idolaters if fo be they are confident with lif, a 
propagation, would be now adually in being- if , and 

notion were true. ph' our ^theifts 

So now, as health or temper changes ° U theC,eati °^, 
In larger compafs Alma ranges; 

Fhis day below, the next above. 

As light or folid whimjeys move. 

TJT 1 ( . Dcak ’ m y fair Cloe, and what I write, (hows""' 
7 he ufterence there is betwixt nature and art • 

I court others in verfe, but I love thee in pro’fe • 

Atul they have my whtmftes, but thou haft my bean P 
Oranges in whimfey- boards went round. ’ 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitorv praife • 

And water-colours of thefe days; Jr* 

Thefe days! where e’en th’extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 1 

Men’s folly, wbimfies, and inconflancy c 

[,r ° m **** capricious; 

Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or as 
my neighbours call me, whimfical: as my garden inviL ; , 
it all the birds, I do not fuft’/r any one to deftroy El? 

Whin, n f. [clnvyn, Welfii; gmtfta Jpimfa, Lafm.]’ A^weed"’ 

With whim or with furzes thy hovel renew. r v fl V 

Plants that have prickles in rheir leaf are holly, juniper" 
whin- bufli, and thiftJe. ; J 

T °\v V ]£ 1 i Em 'i V '!*' fo™ 1 * 1 ]’ Saxon; weenen, Dutch; cwyno, 

U clfh.J I o lament in low murmurs; to make a olaintive 
nolle ; to moan meanly and effeminatelv. 

1 hey came to the wood, wherb the hounds were in couples 

flaying their coming, but with a whining accent craving; li¬ 
berty. c ,.° 

At his nurfe’s tears 3 

He whin d and roar’d away your vi£orv, 

1 bat page, blulh’d at him. ' Shale/. Ccmkmcs. 

J Wice and once the hedge-pig whirld. Shake/. Macbeth. 
Whip him, 

I ill, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All the common people have a whining tone and accent in 
their fpeech, as if they did Hill finart orfuffer fome oppreffion. 

. _ Davies on Ireland. 

I hen, if we whine, look pale, 

Aiid tell our tale, 

Men are in pain 
For us again; 

bo, neither fpeaking, doth become 
1 he lover’s ftate, nor being dumb. Suckling. 

He made a viler noife than fwine 
In windy weather, when they whine. Hudibras. 

Some, under ftieeps cloathing, liad the properties of wolves, 
t.iat is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 

vour ’ South's Sermons. 

I was not born fo bafe to flatter crouds. 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryd. Don Sebaf. 
Laugning at their whining may perhaps be the proper me- 
thoc). ^ Locke. 

Life was given for noble purpofes ; and therefore it mull 
not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor xvhined away in loie. Collier. 

Lpon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cloths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
then whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. > Swft. 

Whine, n.f [from the verb.] Plaintive noife; mean or af- 
fedled complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and affedled whines , fet off with fome odd devo¬ 
tional poflures and grimaces. South. 

I hy hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my forrows, and diftracls 
My jarring fenfes with thy beggar s cry. Rowes J. Shore. 

To Whi'nny. v.n. [hinnio, Lat. from the found.] To make 
a noife like a horfe or colt. 

Whi'nyard. n. J. [ pmnan and ape, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufetl feri- 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con¬ 
tempt from whin, a tool to cut whins .] A fword, in con¬ 
tempt. 

He fnatch’d his whinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling ofF his fteed. Hudibras. 

To WHIP. v. a. [ftpeopan, Saxon ; wippen, Dutch.] 

1. 7 o ftrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

Pie took 

7 he harnefs’d ffeeds, that ftill with 'horror fliook, 

And plies them with the lafh, and xvhips ’em on; 

And, as he whips, upbraids’em with his fon. Addifw, 

2. To few flightly. 

In half whipt muflin needles ufeJefs lie. Gay* 
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<2 To drive with lafhes. 

3 ’ xhts unbeard faweinefs, and boyifli troops; 

Xhe king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfilh war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Shak. King “John. 

Let’s whip thefe ftragglers o’er the Teas again; 

Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of P'rance, 

Thefe famifh’d beggars. Sba e/p. Richard III. 

Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’till latel . Shakefpra, e. 

If ordered everyday to w’ip his top, fo long as to make 
him weary, he will wifh for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Locke & 

^ To corretl with lafhes 

** I’ll leave you to the hearing of the caufe, 

Hoping you’ll find good caufe to whip them all. Shakefpeare . 

Reafon with the fellow, 

Before you punifh him, where he heard this, 

Left you fhould chance to whip your information. Shake/* 
Hourly we fee fome raw pin-feather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 

"Who for falfe quantities was whip, at fchool 

But t’other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryden. 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who wYipt the winds, and made the fea his Have? Dryden: 
This requires more than fetting children a t.ifk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. Locke. 

Oh chain me! whip me ! let me be the fcorn 
Of fordid rabbles and mfulting crowds! 

Give me but life. Smith's Phadra and Hippo!. 

Heirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Sxvift. 

5. To lafh with farcafm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was as creft 
fallen as a dried pear. Shak. Merry [Fives of Windjor. 

6. To inwrap. 

Its firing hath both ends neatly lapt over with another about 
three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with fmall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 

Moxon's Mech . Exer. 

To W hip. v. a. To take any thing nimbly. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 

He xvhips his rapier out, and cries a rat l 
And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shak. Hamlet . 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. L'FJlr. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 
your head; I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
the well. L'EJlrauge. 

Brifk Sufan whips her linnen from the rope, 

Whilft the firft drizzling fhow’r is born aflope. Swift: 

Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo¬ 
ment. Swft* 

To Whip. v.n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 
the ground. L'Eflrange. 

I he fimple ’fquire made a fudden ftart to follow; but the 
jufticcof the quorum whipped between. Tatter. 

WHIP. n.f. [ hpeop, Saxon.] An • inflrument of correiStion 
tough and pliant. 

There fat infernal pain, 

And fall befide him fat tumultuous ftrife; 

The one in hand an iron xvhip did ftrain, 

The other brandifhed a bloody knife. Fairy Qiieen. 

Put in ev’ry honeft hand a xvhip, 

7 o lafh the rafcal naked through the world. Shak. Othello. 
Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do. Shakefpeare. 

A xvhip for the horfe, a bridle for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3. 

High on her head fhe rears two twifted fnakes; 

Her chain fhe rattles, and her xvhip [he fhakes. Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is fup- 
pofed to'drive the horfes of the fun. Addifon. 

Each ftaunch polemick 

, Game xvhip mid fpur, and dath’d thro’thin and thick. Dune. 

hi pcord. n. f [whip and cord.] Cord of which lafhes are 
made. 

In Raphael’s firft works are many final! foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like fo many xvhipcords. Dryden. 

hi pgrafting. n.f [In gardening.] 

If hipgr a t ting is done two ways : firft, cut off the head 
? ^ ft° c k, anc ] fmooth it; then cut the graft from a 
not or bud on one fide Hoping, about an inch and a half 
ong, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
op o the ilock : the graft muft be cut from the fhouldering 
mooth and even, floping by ' ; egrees, that the lower end be 
m. place the fhoulder on the he*d of the flock, and mark 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knins 
cut away fo much of the flock as the graft did cover, but not 
any of the wood of the flock: place both together, that the 
cut part of both may join, and the fap unite the one to the 
other; and bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax, a> before. 7 he other 
way of whipgrafting is, where the grafts and the flocks are of 
an equal fize: the flock muft be cut floping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may exactly join with the 
flock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Wh/phand. n.f. [whip and hand.] Advantage over. 

7 'he archangel, when difeord was reflive and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
whi hand of her, and drags her out with many ftripes. Dryd. 

WhFplash. n. f. The laiti ir fmall end of a whip. 

Have whiplap) wel knotted and cartrope inough. Tujfer. 

WhFpper. n.f [ trom whip ] One who puniflies with 

whipping. / 

Love is meerly a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-howfe 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed is, that the whippers are in love too. Shakejpeare. 

Whippingpost. n.J. [xvhip and poji.] A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lafhed. 

Could not the whippingpojl prevail. 

With all its rhet’rick, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying fcourge thy fkin* 

And ankle free from iron gin ? Hudibras . 

Whi'p aw. n J'. [woip zn& fane.] 

7 'he whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 
fluff that the hatidfaw will not eafily reach through. Moxm. 

WhFpstaff. n.f [On fhiphoard.] A piece ol wood faftened 
to the helm, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the fhip. Bailey . 

Whi'pster. n.f. [from xvhip.] A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 

But ev’ry puny xvhipjler gets my fword. Shakefp. Othello: 

Give that w/rpjler but his errand. 

He takes my lord Ghief juftice’ warrant. Prior . 

Whipt, fo r xvhipped. 

In Bridewel a number be ftript, 

Leffe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Tujfer. 

To WHIRL, v. a. [hpyyipan, Saxon; wirbelen, Dutch.] To 
turn round rapidly. 

** Five moons were feen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shakef. K. John. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel: 

I know not where 1 am, nor what I do. Shakef Henry VI. 

He whirls his fword around without delay, 

And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 

With his full force he xvhirl'd it firft around; 

But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden: 

With what a whirling force his lance he toft’d ! 

Heav’ns what a fpring was in his arm to throw !• Dryden . 

The Stygian flood. 

Falling from on high, with bellowing found. 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Addifon. 

With impetuous motion whirl'd apace, 

This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps its place. Granv. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts's Imp' ovement of the Mind. 

7 'o Whirl, v. n. To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fzirly for tofhine. Spenfer , 

As young ftriplings whip the top for/port 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

7 Te wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout* Dryden. 

She what he fwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 

But whirl'd away, to fhun his hateful fight, 

Hid in the foreft. Drydeiis AEn. 

Wild and diftraifled with their fears, 

They juilling plunge amidil the founding deeps ; 

The flood away, the ftruggling fquadron fweeps, 

And men and arms, and horfes whirling bears. Smith. 

Whirl, n.f [from the verb.J 

1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum¬ 
volution. 

’Twere well your judgments hut in plays did range ; 

But ev’n your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot (core them on the ftage. Dryden. 

Wings raife my feet; I’m pleas’d to mount on high. 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid fky ; 

Their various turnings and their whirls declare* 

And live in the vaft regions of the air. Creech 1 s Manilius: 
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Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can watte. Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the whirl 
of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 

How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling fand attends. 

And in the noble duft the chariot’s lott. Smith. 

2 . Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

Though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent to fave. Addifan's Spectator. 

W hi rlbat. r,.J. [whirl and bat ] Anything moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for 
the ancient cettus. 

At whrlbat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. L'Ejlrange. 

The wh'rlbat's falling blow they nimbly fhun, 

And win the race e’re they begin to run. " Creech's Manil. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, as Dares 
did the whirlbats o f Eryx, when they were thrown before him 
by Entellus. Dryden. 

The whirlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Referv’d for Caefar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden's Virgil. 

Whi'rlbone. ?/./ The patella. Ainfworth. 

Whi'rliGig. n.f [whirl and gig.] A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuflion, and whirligigs 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whirligig a fpinning. Prior. 

Whi'rlpit. 7 n.f. [hpyjiypole, Saxon.] A place where the 

Whirlpool. 3 water moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its center ; a vortex. 

Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
whirlpool , yEcr bog and quagmire. Shah. King Lear. 

In the fathomlefs profound 
Down funk they, like a falling flone. 

By raging whirlpits overthrown. Sandys. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melodv, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Send forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab’ring thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught. 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools , and of fpheres of fmoke. Prior. 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms mutt be thruft 
and crowded to the middle of thofe whirlpools , and there con- 
ftipate one another into great folid bodies. Bentley. 

Whi'rlwind. n.f. [ werbelwind , German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paflion, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the fnip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden's Mn. 

Whi'rring. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreffedby it. 

f rom the brake the whirring pheafant fprings. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 

WHISK, n.f. [ wijehen , to wipe, German.] 

1. A fmall befom, or brufh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a whfk or lpoon, lofes its transpa¬ 
rency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whifk on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfe for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing a lawn whifk inftead of 
a point de Venice. Child of Trade. 

To Whisk, v. a. [ wfehen , to wipe, German.] 

1. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one fweeps. 

Cardan believ’d great ftates depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ bear's tail’s end ; 

'That as fhe whifk'd it t’wards the fun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down. Hudibras. 

Whi'sker. n.f. [from wbfjk .] The hair growing on the 
cheek unfhaven ; the muflachio. 

A facti flee to fall of ft ate, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fitters 

Did twift together with its whifkers. Fludibras. 

Behold four kings in majefty rever’d. 

With hoary whijkers and a forky beard. Pope. 

A painter added a pair of wlvjkers to the face. Addifon , 

To WHESPER. n. w . [wfperen, Dutch.] To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the ear clofe to the 
fpeaker. 

He fometime with fearful countenance would deflre the king 
to look to himfelf ; for that all the court and city were full of 
whfperings and expectation -of fome fudden change. Sidney. 


All that hate me whifper together againft me pr «• 

In fpeech of man, the whifpering or fufurrus, wSE 
louder or folter, is an intenour found ; but the fpeak’ . 
an exteriour found, and therefore you can never malT^ ° Ut ‘ S 
nor fing in whfpering ; but in fpeech you may. ** C 

The king Aceftis calls; ' oacan. 

Then foftly whifper'el in her faithful ear, 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. n 

It is as offeitfive to fpeak wit in a fool’s comoanv 
would be ill manners to whiffer in it: he is difpieaL £ both 
becaufe he is ignorant of what is faid. ^ n > 

He comes and whfpers in his ear. o ^ 5 * 

1 he hollow whiff ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid’ the twitted roots <r> , 

To Whx'.per. v. a. ' 

1. To addrefs in a low voice. 

When they talk of him they fhake their heads 
And whifper one another in the ear. Sh a k'.hm%U 
Give forrow words ; the grief that does not fpeak, 6 ’ 
TVhfp rs the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shake ft 
He rirft whfpers the man in the ear, that fuch a manlhould 
think fuch aeard. . BacmO Natural Hijlor,. 

The tteward whfpered the young Templer, that’s true to 
my knowledge _ 

2. i o utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whifper'd 
ones; for they are yet but ear-kitting arguments. Shakejpeare 
They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, tacit¬ 
ly withdrawing from the apottles, noife it about thecitv timt 

3. 'To prompt fecretly. 

Charles the emperor, 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 

Eor ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whifper Wolfey, here makes vifitation. Shah. H. VIII. 
Whi'sper. n.f. [from the verb.J A low foft voice. 

The extenfion is more in tones than in fpeech j therefore 
the inward voice or whifper cannot give a tone. Bacon 

StricSHy obferve the firft hints and wbfpers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep coattience quick and 

vi g ilant - . South. 

Soft whfpers through th’ affembly went. Dryden. 

Heuncail’d, his patron to controul, 

Divulg’d the fecret whfpers of his foul. Dryden. 

WhEsperer. n. f. [from whifper.] 

1. One that fpeaks low. 

2. A private talker. 

Kings truft in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials and 
good whifperers than good magittrates. Bacon. 

VV hist. [ 1 his word is called by Skinner , who feldom errs, an 
interjedion commanding filence, and fo it is commonly ufed; 
but 6 hakefpeare ufes it as a verb, and Milton as an adjective.] 

1. Are filent. 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 

And then take hands ; 

Curt’iied when you have, and kitt, 

The wild waves whjl. Shnkefpeare's Temped. 

2 . Still; filent. 

The winds, with wonder whijl , 

Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 

W' hifpering new joys to the mild ocean. Milton. 

2. Be ftill. 

Whist, n.f. A game at cards, requiring clofe attention and 
filence. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whijl and fwobbers. Swift. 
Whijl awhile 

Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke, 
Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. 7 homjons Autumn. 

To WHI'S TLE. v. n. [hpiyclan, Saxon ; fjlulo> Latin.] 

1. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula¬ 
tion of the breath.' 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall tteep out, the rett I’ll whiflle. Shakefp. 
His big manly voice 

Changing again toward childifh treble pipes, 

He whijlles in his found. Shakefpeare. 

Let one whijlle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found fhall ttrike fo Iharp as you can 
fcarce endure it. Bacon's NaturalHijiory. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Whijlles o’er the furrow’d land. Milton. 

Should Bertran found his trumpets, 

And Torrifmond but whijlle through his fingers, 

He draws his army off. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

He whijll'd as he went for want of thought. Dryden. 
The ploughman leaves the talk of day. 

And trudging homeward whijlles on the way. 

2. To make a found with a fmall wind inftrument. 

3. To found {mill. 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

.T, — floods' Dryden f 


And mountains whiflle to the murm’ring 


Rh*tus 
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Rhstus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selcdfts, and whirling waves ; ’till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dafh’d it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the light 
Then whijlling paft came on. Dryden. 

When winged deaths in whifling arrows fly. 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted flay, 

Perform thy part, and (hare the dangerous day ? Prior. 

The wild winds whijlle , and the billows roar, 

The fplitting raft the furious tempeft tore. Pope. 

To Whistle, v. a. To call by a whittle. 

Whftle them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 

South's Sermons. 

He chanced to mifs his dog: we flood ftill ’till he had 

whi/Hed him up. AddiJ'on. 

J When Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whijl led off my hands ! Pope. 
VVh/stle. n.f. [hpiycle, Saxon.] 

j Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 

My fire in caves conftrains the wind. 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe; 

They fear his whfle , and forfake the Teas. Dryden. 

2 A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 

3. The mouth ; the organ of whiffling. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our zuhifllcs , and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. Walton s Angler. 

4. A fmall wind inftrument. 

The mailers and pilots were fo aftonilhed that they knew 
not how to dired; and if they knew, they could fcarcely, 
when they directed, hear their own ivbijlie. Sidney. 

Behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle fhipboys climbing; 

Hear the Ihrill whiflle , which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shake f. Henry V. 

Small whijlle f, or fhepherds oaten pipes, give a found, be¬ 
caufe of their extreme flendernefs, whereby the air is more 
pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Her infantgrandame’s whiflle next it grew, 

The bells fhe gingl’d, and the whijlle blew. Pope. 

5. The noife of winds. 

6. A call, fuch as fportfmen ufe to their dogs. 

Madam, here comes my lord. 

—I have been worth the whijlle. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The knight, purfuing this epiftle. 

Believ’d he’d brought her to his whiflle. Hudibras. 

Whi'stler. n.f. [from whijtle.] One who whittles. 

The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableft 
zvhiftler , who could whiffle cleareft, and go through his tune 
without laughing. Addifon. 

Whit. n.f. [piht, a thing; apiht, any thing, Saxon.] A 
point; a jot. 

We love, and are no whit regarded. Sidney. 

The motive caufe of doing it is not in ourfelves, but car- 
rieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather in the air; we no 
whit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 

Her facred book with blood ywrit. 

That none could read, except fhe did him teach; 

She unto him difclofed every whit , 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy Queen. 
Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

Nature’s full bleflings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her flore. Milton. 

In account of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit near one another. Tillotfon. 

It is every whit as honourable to aflift a good minifter, as 
to oppofe a bad one. Addifon s Foeeholder , NT 48. 

White, adj. [hpir, Saxon ; wit , Dutch.] 

1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours ; fhowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached neareft ; 
but when it was equally, or almoft equally diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all, it appeared white. Newton's Opticks. 

Why round our coaches crowd the wbite-gdov'd beaus ? 

Pope. 

Ulyfles cut a piece from the chine of the white- tooth’d 
boar, round which there was much fat. Broome. 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 

My hand will 

H hat multitudinous fea incarnadine. 

Making the green one red.-=— 

~~^My hands are of your colour, but I fhame 
^ 0 wear a heart fo white. Shakefp Macbeth. 

o* Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 
Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-banded hope ; 

H hou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemifh’d form of chaftitv. Milton. 


. Wert thou that fweet-fmiling youth ? 

Or that crown’d matron, fage, zubite-robed truth ? Milioti* 
Let this aufpicious morning be expreft 
With a white ftone, diftinguifh’d from the reft $ 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear, 

And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden « 
To feaftful mirth be this white hour afligncl. 

And fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mind. Pope. 

Peace o’er the world her olive-wand extend. 

And zuhite-rob'd innocence from heav’n defeend. Pope* 

4. Grey with age. 

I call you fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d, 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 
So old and zuhite as this. Shakefpeare's K. Lear » 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Paft over, to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. Shakefpeare , 

5. Pure; unblemifhed. 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 

Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays : 

And in our own, excufe fome courtly flams, 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope* 

White, n.f. 

1. Whitenefs ; any thing white ; white colour. 

A friend coming to vifit me, I flopp’d him at the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, I afked him which of the two whites were the beft, 
and wherein they differed l and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he anfwer’d, that they were both good 
whites , and that he could not fay which was beft:, nor wherein 
their colours difter’d. Nezvton's Opticks . 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefpeare. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is fhot. 

If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exa&ly as he can, the leaft wind fhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the zuhite. Dryden . 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and level to the very zuhite 
Of your defigns. Southern. 

3. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I’ll fetch fome flax and whites of esrss 
T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakefpeare. 

The ftrongeft repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. fVifeman's Surgery. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requiiite to fafhion a 

chick ? Boyle. 

The two in moft regions reprefent the yolk and the mem¬ 
brane that lies next above it; fo the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fhell of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 
zuhite that lies under the fhell. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himfelf 
San£tifies himfelf vvith’s hands. 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his difeourfe. Shakefp. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperficies with the zuhite of the eye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Pay. 

To White, v. a. [from the adjedtive.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow ; fo 
as no fuller on earth can zuhite them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Like unto whited fepulchres, which appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within hill of dead men’s bones. Matt, xxiii. 

Whitele'ad. n.f. 

White lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and having cut it 
into long and narrow flips, they make it up into roils, but 
fo that a fmall diftance may remain between every fpiral re¬ 
volution. Thefe rolls are put into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half way, or fome 
fmall matter more in them : thefe pots have each of them 
very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up dole, and fo left for a certain 
time ; in which fpace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the furface of the lead into a more white coal, which 
they leparate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two 
forts of this fold at the colour fhops, the one called cerufe, 
which is the moft pure part, and the other is called white 

J ca ^‘ . . Quincy. 

Whi tely. adj. [from white.] Coming near to white. 

A whitey wanton, with a velvet brow. 

With two pitch-balls ftuck in her face for eyes. Shakefp. 

Now, governor, I fee I muft blulh 
Quite through this vail of night a zuhitely Iliame, 

To think I could defign to make thofe free, 

Who were by nature llaves. Southern's Oroonoko . 
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W H I 

Whi temeat. n.f. [white and meat .] Food made of milk. 

'T'u T-// a tnC ^ in whhemcat is ill for the Fone. Tnffcr. 
I he Irilh bamFied into the mountains, lived only upon 
white?neats. ' S. r . 

1 EK ’ V% a '~ ^ rom w bite.~\ To make white. 

The fmoke of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening by the 
frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modeftj 
efpecially fince our faces debar us from all artificial whiten - 

lnSS ' o. - v r£r , _ ' . Guardian , N°. 61. 

Striking her clifi, the Form confirms her pow’r ; 

The waves but whiten her triumphant Fiore. ’ Prior. 

Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten'd wall provoke the fkew’r to write / 

In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. Pote 

To WhFten. v. n. To grow white. 1 

The bark expecfs its freight; 

The loofen’d canvas trembles with the wind. 

And the fea whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 

ENER ’ n 'f m CFrom zoA/] Onewho makes any thing white. 
Wheteness. n.f. [from white.] 

J. The Fate of being white ; freedom from colour. 

This doth lead me to her hand. 

Of my firft love the fatal band, 

Where whitenefs doth for ever fit; 

Nature herfelf enamell’d it. * Sidney, b: ii. 

. * s a mea P between all colours, having difpofed 

itfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to 

be tinged with any of them. Newton's Gpticks. 

21. raienels. 

Thou tiembleft, aitd the whitenej's of thy cheek. 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakefpeare. 
3. Purity ; cleannefs. Jt 

7 The leaft fpot is vifible on ermine; but to preferve this 
wbitenejs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
for.aken the common track of bufinefs, which is not always 
dean. n J 

Whi'tepot. n.f A kind of food. T ^ 

Cornwall /quab-pye, and Devon whitebot brings. Kino-. 
H 1 T *r s - f’f- [fiuor albus .J It arifes from a Jaxnefs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy 
Whitethorn, n.f. A fpecies of thorn. 

As little as a whitethorn and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will fometimes prcfper well, being grafted upon 
a flock of the former. a 1 

WHfTEw^H. n.f. [white and wajh.] A wafli to make the 
lKin feen fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 
mU i n UP in rcf ° rmin g the female world ; I have heard 


W H O 


a whole fermon againft a whitewajh. 


Addifon. 


Tir ✓ 7? _ , . - siuuiiuri. 

Whi tewine. n.J. [white and wine.] A fpecies of wine pro¬ 
duced from the white grapes. 

The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 

whitewine. TV, ('»■>„„„'<■ c 

,,, , , „ (rijetnan s surgery. 

Whether, adv. [hpybep, Saxon.] 

1. To what place? interrogatively. 

Sifter, well met; whither away fo fall ?_ 

—No farther than the Tower. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

1 he common people Iwarm like fummer flies ; 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun ? Sbahfpcare. 

Ah ! whither am 1 hurry’d ? ah ! forgive, 

Ye fhades, and let your filler's iffue live. Drydcn. 

2. To what place? Abfolutely. J 

I ftray’d I knew not whither . AH It on 

3. To which place ; relatively. 

IVloither , when as they came, they fell at words. 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 
At Canteibuiy, whither feme voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh horfes. Wotton. 

T hat lord advanced to Winchefter, whither Sir John Berk¬ 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4. To what degree ? Obfolete ; perhaps never in ufe. 

Whither at length yidlt thou abufe our patience ? 

Still fliall thy fury mock us ? B. Johnfon. 

Whithersce'ver. adv. [whither and foever.] To whatfoever 

place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and whitherfoever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft g°, and to that end we muft diredt all ouradtions. Taylor. 
vvhi'ting. n.f. [<wittingh , Dutch 5 alburnus , Lat.l 

1. A final] feafdh. J 

Some fifii are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle, as whiting 
and mackerel Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

J he mulcular fibres of fifties are more tender than thofe of 
terrefliial animals, and their whole fubftance more watery. 
Some fifties, as waitings , can be almoft entirely diffolved. into 

Wat . cr : ... rr .. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A loft chalk, [from white.] 

That this impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour 


it upon whiting, which is a white chalk, or clav « , 
dered, cleanfcd, and made up into bails! 7 ^ POW, 

hen you clean your plate, leave the wBitin? n i -^ oy/ei 
be feen in all the chinks. Ltn & Plainly to 

WhFtish. n.f [from white.] Somewhat white Swl f u 
1 he lame aqua-fort:s, that will quickiu ’ , 

of red lead into a darker colour, Will, being put urP ^ redners 
produce a whitijh fubftance, as with ccpp?,-ft did abV^D‘ ld > 
Whitishness. n.f. [fro m whitijh.] The quality 

fomewhat white. 1 v °f beino- 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue 
w,th forne of the entire cryftah, purpofcly refold C ,° mpare 
the luotfle powder of the fame fait, which'will ex hihft° meof 
confideraole degree of whitijbnefs. p , blt a v ery 

Whi'tleather. „.f [white and leather.] 

with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. J ‘ dre ^ ed 

Whole bridle and faddle, whitilther and na! 

With collars and harneis. <r„n; > r, „ 

He bor’d the nerves through, fromthehfel lofftT 
and then knit 

Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitkathr ri 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty Incut ^ 

Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both ton-ether 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good ■whitkather. Su.tr 
V hi tlow. n.J. [Jjpre, Saxon, and lout, a wolf si; 
Jlfit, Saxon, and low, a flame. M.Lye.l Afwellin.K 
the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or betweeTn " 
penofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow 
Paronychia is a .final! fwelling about the nails and ends of A, 
fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitfiaw. JVihm 
Whitsour. n.f A kind of apple. See Apple 
Whi'tster, or whiter, n. f. [from white.] A whitener 

Carry it among the whitjiers in Datchet mead. Sbalehem 
Whi'tsul. n.f. A provincial word. JF 

Their meat was t whitful, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk,' cheefe, curds, butter. A 

Whi'tsuntide. n.f [white and Sunday ; becaufe the^on’ 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whitfumide in 
white. Skinner. ] The feaft of Pentecoft. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the dienity 
Of village lord that JVhitfontide to bear. Sidney 

This they employ in brewing and baking againft Whit- 

fontide. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a JVhitfon morrice dance. ° Sbakefpeam 
Wh Ft ten tree. n.f. A fort of tree. Ainfwortb 

WHFTTLE. n.f [hpytel, Saxon.] J ' ' 

1. A white drefs for a woman. Not in ufe. 

2 - [jbpytel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There’s not a ■ whittle in tli’ unruly camp, 

But I do prize it at my love, before 
Hie reverend’ft throat in Athens. Shakcfpean, 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had. 

Made of an ancient Iword’s well-temper’d blade; 

He wore a Sheffield whittle in his ho/e.' Bettertons Miller. 
To \v hFttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut with a knife; 
to edge ; to fliarpen. Not in ufe. 

W hen they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whittled, then fhall you have them caft their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Whiz. v. n. [from the found that it exprelfes.J To make 
a loud humming noife. 

The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

Give fo much light, that 1 may read by them. Shakefpeare. 
Turn him about, 

I know him, he’ll but whiz , and ftrait go out. Dryden. 

Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 

Hippocoon’s was the fiift; with forceful lway 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Drydcn. 

Who. pronoun, [hya, Saxon ; wie, Dutch.] 

1. A pronoun relative, applied to perfons. 

We have no perfect defeription of it, nor any knowledge 
how r , or by whom it is inhabited. Abbot. 

Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft. 

Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 

TVho, in the conflict that it holds with death. 

Attracts the fame for ardance ’gainft the enemy* Shakejp. 

Were the grac’d perfbn of cur Banquo prefent, 

TVhom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. 

Than pity for mifchance. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

The fon cf Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be fatisned, who is the perfon who has a right to 
exercife it. Lccee. 

8 Tcft 



WHO 

Tell who loves who ; what favours fome partake. 

And who is jilted. Dryden. 

Wc are ftill as much at a lofs, who civil power belongs 
to. Locke. 

2. As who Jhould fay , elliptically for as one who fhould fay. 

Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ulage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune : as who floould fay, 
you are fomewhat troublefome now, but I fhall conquer 
you. t Collier againjl DeJpair. 

g. JVhofe is the genitive of which , as well as of who, and is ap¬ 
plied to things. 

r JVhofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whofe 
foever fins ye retain, they are retained. John xx. 23. 

The queftion whofe folution I require, 

Is what the fex of women moll defire Dryden. 

Is there any other dodbrine, whofe followers are punifhed ? Add. 

4. It has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 

There thou tel lit of kings, and who afpire ; 

JVho fall, who rife, zvho triumphs, who do moan. Daniel . 

Whoever, pronoun, [who and ever.] Anyone, without limi¬ 
tation or exception. 

JVhoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfaft life, and all his adlions frame, 

Truft me, fhall find no greater enemy, 

Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Fairy fjjueen. 
I think myfelf beholden, whoever dhows me my miftakes. Lod 
Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep ; 

Thee firft it fits, O ftranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the folemn prayer. Pope. 

JVhoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
isopprefs’d, that he knows himfelf to be luperior to thofe 
w r ho injure him, by forgiving it. Pore. 

Whole, adj. [palg, Saxon; heal, Dutch.] 

1. All; total; containing all. 

Burn the whole ram upon the altar. Ex. xxix. i 3 . 

All the whole army flood agaz’d at him. Shakefpeare. 

Fierce extremes, 

Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. Milton. 

2 . Uninjured ; unimpaired. 

Anguifh is come upon me, bccaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. 2 Sa. i. 9. 

3. Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 

When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode 
in the camp, till they were zvhole. jof v. 8. 

Whole, n. J. The totality ; no part omitted ; the complex of 
all the parts. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. Ecclefiajles. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul; 

Parts anfwering parts, fhall Aide into a whole. Pope. 

It contained the whole of religion amongft the antients; 
and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 

There is a metaphyfical whole , when the effence of a thing 
is faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the fpecial nature, which, being joined 
together, make up a definition. Watts's Logick. 

Wholesale, n.f. [whole and Jale.] Sale in the lump, not iii 
feparate fmall parcels. 

Thefe are wholefale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
herd. Government of the Tongue. 

This coft me at the wholefale merchant’s a hundred drachma’s; 
I make two hundred by felling it in retail. Addifon. 

Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholefale. Watts. 

WhoResome. adj. [ heelfam , Dutch; heylfam , Teutonick; 
both from Saxon, health.] 

1. Sound. Contrary to unfound in doctrine. 

They fufter us to famifh, repeal daily any zvholefome a£t 
eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

’Tis no lefs 

To govern juftly, make your empire flourifh. 

With wholejome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 

Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquihtions. Denham's Sophy. 

So the dodtrine contain’d be but ivholefome and edifying, a 
want of exadtnefs in fpeaking may be overlook'd. Atterbury . 

2^ Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

JVnolfome and cool and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
Befides the wholefome luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 

° ran S e [y* . J . Addifon ,, 

ohe held it wholefomer by much, 

° re ^ a ^ ttde 011 couch. ‘ Prior . 

3 - Freferving ; falutary. Obfolete. 

I ‘ k° ld ^ e lp eidl anointed, and will hear him from 
V s “o!y heaven; even with the wholefotnc ftrength of his 
r ‘S ht to*. Pfalm XX. 6. 
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WHO 

4. Kindly ; pleafmg. A burlefqiie ufe. 

I cannot make you a wholefome anfwer ; my wit’s dift 
eafed. . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To wail friends loft, 

Is not by much fo wholefome , profitable. 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefpeare. 

Whq'lesomelv. adv. [from wholefome.] Salubrioully ; falu- 
tiferoufly. 

Whc/lesomenesS. n.f. [from wholefome .] 

1. Quality of conducing to health ; falubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
zuholefomenefs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt . 

At Tonon they fhewed us a great fountain of water, that 
is in great efteem for its wholefomenefs ; weighing two ounces 
in a pound lets than the fame meafure of the lake water. Add. 

2. Salutarinefs; conducivenefs to good. 

Who'lly. a iv. [from whole.] 

1. Completely ; perfectly. 

The thruft was fo ftrong, that he coidd not fo whoVy beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
ran Sidney, b. ii. 

Nor wholl loft we fo deferv’d a prey; 

For Forms repenting part of it reftor’d. . Dryden . 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 

- By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance : 

V ictors, and vanquifh’d in the various field. 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholy yield. Dryden . 

This ftory was written before Boccace; but its author being 
wh lly loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden. 

They employ’d themfelves wholly in domeftick life ; and 
provided a woman could keep her houfe in order, fhe never 
troubled herfelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addifon. 

2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are -wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 

Whom, the accufative of who, Angular and plural. 

here be men in the world, whotn you had rather have 
your fon be with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke on Education. 

Whomsoever, pron. [who foever.] Any without exception; 
With whomfoever thou findeft: thy goods, let him not 
live* Gen. xxxi. 32. 

Nature has beftowed mines on feveral parts; but their 
riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. Whomfoever 
elfe they vifit, ’tis with the diligent and fober only they 
ftay. ^ Locke. 

Whoo'bue. n.f Hubbub. See Hubbub. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
feftival purfes : and had not the old man come in with a 
wboobub againft his daughter, and fear’d my choughs from 
the chaff, I fiad not left a purfe in the whole army* Shakefp. 
WHOOP, n.f [See hoop.] 

1. A Ihout of purfuit. 

Let them breathe a-whiie, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again. fdudibras. 

A fox croffing the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d fpurs to their horfes, and purfued him with 
zvhoops and hallows. Addifon. 

2. [Vpupa, Latin.] A bird. Didl. 

To Whoop, v.n. [fromthe noun.] To Fiout with maliw- 

nity. 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 

Working fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe. 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakepeare . 

To Whoop, v. a. To infult with fhouts. 

While he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray; I fhou’d be hiis’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 

WHORE, n. f. [hop, Saxon ; hoere j Dutch.] 

1. A woman who converfes unlawfully with men; a fornica- 
trefs ; an adultrefs ; a ftrumpet. 

To put out the word zvhore , thou doft me wo, 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. B. Johnf 

2. A proftitute; a woman who receives men for money. 

Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry Fiores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores . Dryden. 

We weary’d Fiould lie down in death : 

This cheat of life would take no more; 

If you thought fame but empty breath ; 

Your Phyllis but a perjur’d whore. Prior. 

To Whore, v.n. [from the noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. 

’Tis a noble general’s prudent part. 

To cheriFi valour, and reward defert: 

Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. • Dryden * 

To VV ho re. v. a. To corrupt with regard to chaFity. 

Who rf.dom. n. f [from whore.] Fornication. 

Some let go whoredotn as an indifferent matter, which yet 
ftrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 

30 Nor 
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Nor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his fenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the ieaft relifh upon 
the tip of his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore¬ 
doms of the other can quench his own luft. South’s Sermons. 

Whorema'ster, In. f. [■whore and majier or monger. ] One 

Whoremo'nger. 3 who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fcrnicatrefs. 

Vv hat is a whortmafter , fool ? a fool in good cloaths and 
fomething like thee. Sbakefpeare. 

As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad¬ 
mirable evafion of whoremafler man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fition on the change of a ftar. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulter¬ 
er {hall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God ? and doll 
thou continue to pradtife thefe vices ? Tillotfon’s Sermons . 

A rank notorious wboremajier , to choofe, 

To thruft his neck into the marriage noole. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
w hat would this avail, when there were flocks of wborema- 
Jiers perpetually hovering over his houfe. Addiforis Guardian. 

Who'reson. n.j. [whore and Jon .] A baftard. It is gene¬ 
rally ufed in a ludicrous difiiice. 

IVhorefon , mad compound of majefty, thou art welcome. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry I¥. 
Thou whore Jon "Zed ! thou unneceflary letter. Sbakefpeare. 

How now, you zvhorefon peafant, 

W here have you been thefe two days loitering ? Shakcfp. 
b rog was a cunning, fly wborefon , quite the reverfe of John. 

Arbutbnot’s H jiory of John Bull. 

WiioTish. adj. [from whore.] Unchaft; incontinent. 

You, like a letcher, out of wborijh loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
By means of a whorifo woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. IProv. vi. 26. 

Who'rtleeerry. n.f [freojrcbejnan, Saxon.] Bilberry. A 
plant. 

The flower conflfts of one leaf, flbaped like a pitcher; from 
whofc empalement arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flower, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which are inclofed feeds, for the 
moft part fmall. Miller. 

Whose, n.f 

j. Genitive of who. 

Though I could 

With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I muft not; 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth1 

2. Genitive of which. 

Thy name afrights me, in wbofe found is death. Sbakefp. 

Thofe darts wbofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

Who'so. I pronoun, [who and feever.] Any, without re- 

Whosoe'ver. i ftri&ion. 

Whofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will feek 
to comeat even hand, by deprefling another’s fortune. Bacon. 

Let there be perfons licenfed to lend upon ufury; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for¬ 
merly payed ; for all borrowers (hall have fome eafe, be he 
merchant or wbofoever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree. 

That whofo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wifdom. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Wbofoever hath Chriffc for his friend, fhall be fure of coun- 
fel, and wbofoever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 

South’s Sermons. 

Whurt. n.f. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as ivburts , ftrawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
ftep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Why. adv. [Jdpi, popbpi, Saxon.] 

1. For what reafon ? Interrogatively. 

They both deal jufldy with you; why ? not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2. For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compa&nefs till 
fourfeore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea- 
fon why , in demolifhing ancient fabricks, it is more eafy to 
break the ftone than the mortar. Boyle. 

No ground of enmity 

Why he fhould mean me ill. Milton. 

Such, whofe foie blifs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon, why they live. Dryden. 

3. For what reafon. Relatively. 

Shall I tell you why: — 

—Ay, fir, and wherefore; for they fay. 

Every why hath a wherefore. Sbakefpeare. 
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I was di{patch’d for their defence and n- uarc j. 

And liften why , for I will tell you now. & ** ’ 

We examine the why, the what and the how of thin™' 

Turn the difeourfe; I have a reafon why ^ ^ ran 0 ‘- 
I would not have you {peak fo tenderly. ' jy 

4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically. " r y»en. 

Nines’tomb, man ; why, you muft not fpeak that vet • 
that you anlwer to ryram. o, . J cc * 

You have not been a-bed then ? ™ c ^ eare% 

Why, no; the day had broke before we parted. Shabkear- 
Whence IS this ? why: from that effentia! fuitablenefs which 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational aa 
ture and h,s Creator. W, Scm.nl 

W «Ture ° T ‘ adV ‘ A C3nt W0 ‘' d f ° r V ° Cnt ° r perem P tor )' proce- 

Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

And fnap’d their canons with a whynot. 

V/i. [Sax.] Holy. Thus wimurnf holy peace ; wibert, ernimmt 
for iandity ; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, Hieronymus 
HoflUS, &C. Gib fen t C 1 ,1 * 

Wic, Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which accord ini- To 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
fignification ; implying either a village, er a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caftle. Gibfon’s Camden 

Wick. n.f. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] 'J he fobflance 
round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch or candle 

But true it is, that when the oil is fpent, 

The light goes out, and wick is thrown away ; 

So, when he had refign’d his regiment, 

His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. Fa. Queen 

There lives within the very flame of love . ’ 

A kind of wick or fnuflF that will abate it. Sbakefpeare. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. Bacon’s Natural Hiforyj 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afeend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Digby 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth amoift and pulvious air about them. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

WFCKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is very 
obfeure: picca, is an enchanter ; pasccan, is to opprcjs\ pijuan, 
to curfe\ piccb, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner re : e£ls 
for vitiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, vile t 
bad, and head, malum caput.'] 

1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 

The dwelling place of the wicked fhall come to nought. Job . 

And as the better fpirit, when fhe doth bear 
A fcorn of death, doth fhew fhe cannot die; 

So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 

Ev’n ifcen {he proves her own eternity. Davie?. 

He of their wicked ways fhall them admonjfh, Milton. 

Butfince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife; 

For never, never wicked man was wife. Pope’s Odyffey, 

2 . It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

That fame wicked baftard of Venus, that blind rafeallyboy, 
that abufes every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am in love. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Curfed ; baneful ; pernicious; bad in effe£l. 

The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 

From underneath his head he took away. Hubberd. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brufh’d, 

With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen. 

Drop on you both. Sbakefpeare’s lempef. 

Wi'ckedly. adv. [from wicked.] Criminally; corruptly; 
badly. 

I would now fend him where they all fhould fee, 

Clear as the light his heart fliine; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But fhould cry out, he faw, touch'd, felt wickednefs, 

And grafp’d it. Ben. Jobnfon. 

He behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re¬ 
pentance ; being convinced in his confcience that he had done 
wickedly. Clarendon. 

That thou may’ft the better bring about 
Thy wifhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 

7 Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great : 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. P°p^, 

W Fcked ness, n.f [from, wicked.] Corruption of manners; 
guilt; moral ill. 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs, 
old folks have diferetion and know the world. Sbakejpeene. 

Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickednefs ; wherein fhall dwell his race r t a 

Who flew his brother. Milton’s Paradife Lf- 

Wi'cker. adj. [vigre, a twig, Danifh ; twiggen, Dutch. j Maue 
of fmall flicks. 

Each one a little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly ; 1 .. 

In which they gather’d flow’rs. Sptnj ^ 
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T ! ] on( r broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 
mrnonlv ufed among the northern Irifh, but efpecially among 
arc brought from the Scythians. Sp»fir. 

If your influence be quite damm d up 
With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rulh candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long-levell’d rule of flreammg light. _ Milton. 
a foolifh painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 

• rh four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
r ,~ es as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacha?n. 

Wi'cKET. n.f [wicked, Welfh; guigbet, Fr. wicket, Dutch.] 

A fmall gate. , 

When none yielded, her unruly page. 

With his rude claws the wicket open rent, 

And let her in. _ Fairy Queen. 

Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 

Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 

]STow St. Peter at heav’ns wicket feems 
To wait them with his keys. Milton. 

The cave was now a common way. 

The wicket, often open’d, knew the key. Dryden. 

The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

WIDE. adj. [pme, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.] 

1. Broad ; extended far each way. 

They found fat pafture, and the land was wide and quiet. 

1 Chron. iv. 40. 

He wand’ring long a wider circle made. 

And many-languag’d nations he furvey’d. Pope. 

2. Broad to a certain degree: as three inches wide. 

3. Deviating; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the undemanding 
of this place Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities of that difliniSlion betwixt the a& 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being fo wide from the 
truth of feripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetra¬ 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeflination 
of God. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton. 

Oft wide of nature muft he a£l a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombaft break his heart. Dickell. 
Wide. adv. 

1. At a diflance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an 
adverb. 

A little wide. 

There was a holy chapel edify’d. 

Wherein the hermit wont to fay 

His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy Queen. 
Of this I have heard mote from others who lived much 
among the Chinefe; a people whole way of thinking feems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 

2. With great extent. 

Of all thefe bounds rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads. 

We make thee lady. SbakeJpeare’s Ring Lear. 

On the eaft-fide of the garden place, 

Cherubic watch ; and of a fword the flame 

IVide- waving ; all approach far off to fright. Milton. 

With huge two-handed fway, 

Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down. 

Wide wafting 

The fouth wind rofe, and with black wings. Milton . 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 
From under heav’n. Millton’s Paradife Loft. 

Stretch’d at eafe the panting lady lies. 

To fhun the fervor of meridian-fkies ; 

While fweating flaves catch ev’ry breeze of air. 

And with zu/^-fpreading fans refrefh the fair. Gay. 

Yet wide was fpread their fame in ages paft. 

And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. Pope. 

Wi'dely. adv. [from voided] 

1. With great extent each way. 

Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in¬ 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo zvidely diffeminated 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

2 . Remotely ; far. 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be flrengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to 011c another, will fo aflift his judgment, that 
he will feldom be -widely out. Locke. 

To Wi'den. v. a. [from wide.] To make wide ; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope ; now prove good feconds; 

’ Fis for the followers, fortune widens them, 

Not for the flyers. SbakeJpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Thefe accidents when they firft happen, feem but fmall and 
contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and widen them- 
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Lives into a numerous train of mifehievous confequences. South, 
He was accuftomed to fleep with a peaceable nofe, foitning 
in his {lumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com¬ 
monly mounted to that part; but now his noftrils were vjuW 
ned to the laft degree of fury. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

To WTden. v. n. To grow wide; to extend itfelr. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are diferiminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly 
feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diflance. Locre. 
With her the temple ev¥y moment grew, 

Upward the columns lhoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen, and long ifles extend. Pope. 

Wi'deness. n.f [from zvide.] 

1. Breadth ; large extent each way. 

The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only flay. 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe 5 
The widenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe. Dryden. 

2. Comparative breadth. ^ . 

Within the fame annual time, the center of the earth is 

carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whofe 
widenefs we now aflurne to be twenty thoufand terreftrial dia¬ 
meters. $ermons f 

Wi'dgeon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not 10 

^ ar S e - - iv 

Among the firft fort we reckon creyfer?, curlews, and wid¬ 


geon. 


Carew , 


WTDOW. n.f. [pibpa, Sax. weduwe, Dutch; weddw, V v elm ; 
vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her lifter Gonerill. Sbakefp.ai e. 
Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princcfs dowager, ^ ^ 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shaxcfpcare s Hen. \ III. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan d. 

Your-zWatu-dolours likewife be unwept. Sbak. Pilchard HL 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this Iweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful bed. Sbakefpeat c» 

The barren they more miferable make. 

And from the ividow all her comfort take. Saudys. 

He warns the widow, and her houfhold gods 
To feek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 

Who has the paternal power whilft the widow- queen is with 

child. _ Lode ' 

To Widow, v. a. [from widoiv.] 

1. To deprive of a hufband. 

In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, ^ . 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shah Coriolanus * 
Poor ropes you are beguil’d; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil d: 

He made you for a high way to my bed. 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. Sbakefpeare. 

Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights. 

Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites. 

To fill an empty fide. Dryden. 

2. To endow with a widow-right. 

For his pofleffions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours. 

We do inflate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better hufband. Sbakefpeare 0 

3. To ftrip of any thing good. 

The widow'd ifle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Dryaen. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow d hours. Dryden. 
Inclement weather and frofty blafls deface 
The blithfome year, trees of their lhrivel’d fruits 
Are widow’d, dreary ftorms o’er all prevail. Philips. 

Widower, n.f. [from widow. J One who has loft his wife. 
The king, lealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney. 
The main confcnts ar$ had, and here we II flay 
To fee our widower’s fecond marriage-day. Sbakefpeare. 
They that marry, as they that fhall get no children ; and 
they that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Ejdr. xvi. 44. 

WFdowhood. n.f [from widow.] 1 he ft ate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 
wifdom but in including both heaven and earth in one’s felf. 

Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with flrength adown to tread, 
Through weakneis of my widowhood or woe, 

For truth is ftrong. Fairy Queen. 

She employed her laft widowhood to works no lefs bountiiul 
than charitable. Careiv’s Survey of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to atdlain from things de- 
fireable, than after fruition to be content to leave them ; as they 
who magnify fingle life prefer virginity much before wid w- 
hood. motion. 
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Cfteiii.i thy haflen’d widowhood with the e-old 
C. f matrimonial treafon : fo farewell. 0 Miltmi 

2. Eli ate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
h or that dcw’ry, I’ll affine her of 
Her widowhood , be it that fhe furvives me, 

_ In all my lands. _ Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

jdoW'HU nter. n.f [widow and hunter .] One who courts 
widows for a jointure. 

The widowhuntcrs about town often afford them a rent di¬ 
ver ion. , Addifon's Spectator. 

‘ v IDOWMA KER * [widow and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 

It grieves my foul 

i hat I muff draw this metal from my fide 
To be a widowmaier. Sbetkefp. King John. 

Uidow-wail. n.f [witiwnnd wail] A plant. 

It hath a (lower confuting of one leaf, which is deeply di¬ 
vided into three parts : the cup of the flower is alio of one 
eat, divided into three fegments; the fruit confifts of three 
hard hemes ciofely joined together ; in each of which is con¬ 
tained one oblong feed; to which may be added, it hath the 
appearance of a fhrub, and the leaves are fmall and oblono-. 

tD 

TTr rr • » -i JM.llld • 

Aidth. n.f. [from wide.] Breadth; widenefs. A low word. 
For the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
11-iall be made. Moxon. 

Let thy vines in intervals be fet, 

Indulge their width , and add a roomy fpacc, 

^ !!j eir extreme ^ lines may fcarce embrace. Dryden. 

1 oWIJlDD. */ a [pealban, Saxon ; to manage in the hand.] 

o u e with full command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. 1 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigo t wield, Shakefp . 

His looks are full of peaceful majefty. 

His head by nature fram d to wear a crown, 

His hand to wield a feepter, and himfelf 
Likely in time to Wefs a regal throne. Shahfpeare. 

1 h^re is that hand boldcn d to blood and war 5 
^I hat muff the fword in wond’rous aeffions wield. Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a node only with terms; which, like too heavy wea¬ 
pons that they cannot wield, carry their ftrokes beyond their 

_ Dig by on Bodies. 

1 he lealt of whom could wield 

Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

1 'art wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed. Milton. 

. L 0n J e S great * enate could not wield that fword, 

Whnch of the conquer’d world had made them lord ; 

U hat hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 

1 o rule victorious armies, but by you ? Waller 

He worthieff, after him, his fword to wield, 

, ° r wear his armour, or fuftain his fhield. Dryden. 

VvTeldy. adj. [from wield.] xManageablc. 

Wi ; ery. adj. [from wire.] 

1. Made of wire : it were better written wiry. 

\ our gown going off, fuch beauteous ffate reveals, 

As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s fhadow fleals; 

Off with that witry coronet, and fhew 

The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 

2 . Drawn into wire. 

Polymnia fhall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her moulders, refembling witry gold. Peachamon Drawing. 

3 * [rrom^asp, a pool.] Wet; wearifh ; moiff. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 

Ev’n to that drop ten thoufand wiery friends 
Do glew themfelves in fociable grief. Shahfpeare. 

w IFE. n.J. Plural wives [pip, Saxon ; witf, Dutch.] 

A woman that has a hufband. 

Your claim, fair fiffer, 

I bar it in the in ter eft of my wife. Shakefpeare’s Kin? Lear 
I here’s no bottom, none 

In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

^ our matrons and your maids could not fill up 

wl e C T r „ n ° L f m y ' uft \ Shahfpeare’s Macbeth. 

hy faioff thou, fhe is my fiffer ? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife. Gen xij> 

The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 

Safeft and feemlieft by Jier hufband ffays. Adilton 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. Dryden. 

. ^ on( l of his friend, and civil to his wifc m Pope. 

2. It is ufed for a woman of low employment. 

Strawberry wives lay two or three great flrawberries at the 
mouth of their pot, and all the reft are little ones. Bacon. 

W ig. n.J o Wtg being a termination in the names ofmen fignifies 
war, orelfe a heroe, from pig a, a word of that fignification. 

r rn < n 1 r . Gibf on's Camden. 

\v ig. n.f [ContraCled from periwig.] 

I. Falfe hair worn on the head. 

Triumphing Tories and defponding Whigs 

Iojgct their feuds, and join to fave their wigs. Swift. 


2. A fort of cake. 


. .ete. 


WIGHT, n.f [pi])o, Saxon.] A oerGn • oi n 
Belhrew the witch! with 

Tedious as hell; but flies the grafps of lore ^ 

} • '. th W1, ?f '™ r <= momentary fw.ft than thought o, , - 
rhis world below did need one wight ° ni * ^ 

Which migin thereof diftinguift, ev’ry part r, . 

1 his meaner wights, of truft and credit bar, “ V “ s - 
Not fo rel'pedied, could not look t’cftecf ’ 

A wight he was, wi.ofe very fight wo"'d Da »’“l. 

Entitle him mirror of knighthood . ‘ 

d he water flies all tafte of living wight 
How could’ft thou fuffer thy devoted knight M “ m ‘ 
On thy own day, to fall by foe opprefs’d, ’ 

I he of all the world who lov’d thee beff n , 

f J M Lm ° n he y ' elded U P t0 a jgf* « disagreeable Ahtm- 

Wight, adj. Swift; nimble. Outrof 
He was fo wimble and fo. wight, 
a rom bough to bough he leaped light; 

- And oft the pumies fatchcd. ° 5 SpentePs P,4 i 

Wi g fitly. adv. [from wight.]. Swiftly; nimbi v ^ *' 

^ Her was her, while it was day-light, 

But now her is a moft wretched wight; 

For day that was is paft, * 

And now at lad the night doth haft. o. v 

A-v iht. An initial in the names ofmen, fignifies ftrong; „Se‘ 
luffy; being purely Saxon. Gihfnt\ T j* 

WILD. adj. [pib, Saxon; wild, Dutch.] f C &"' 

1. Not tame; not domeffick. 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate 
And bring you from a ivild cat to a kate, ’ 

Conformable as other houfbold kates. Shakeberre 

" Allt S a 0t fu e yer? , r thC Wi/d gCefe ^ that ^y-Sbak. 

All beafts of the earth fince wild. Milton 

2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. • 

Whatfoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make 

a garden tree to have lefs core or ftone. Bacon's Natural Hi lion' 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy is a weed that ftrong clays are /el 
ly ubje-a to Mortimer's Huflatidry. 

. 1 he wild bee breeds in the ffocks of old willows, in which 
tney firff bore a canal, and furnilh afterwards with hangings 
made of rofe leaves: and to finilh their work divide the wlwle 
.nto feveral rooms or nefts. Crew's MuUum. 

3. Defart ; uninhabited. J 

The wild beaft where he wons in foreff wild\ Milton . 

4. Savage; uncivilized. 

Affairs that walk, 

As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the bufinefs 
^ hat feeks dilpatch by day. Shakcfpeare's Henry VIII. 

Though the inundation deffroyed man and beaft generally, 
yet fome few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

AVhen they might not converfe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither fliould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 

ricr ' Davies on Ireland. 

^ May thofe already curft EfTexian plains. 

Where hafty cieath and pining ficknefs reigns, 

Prove as a defart, and none there make ft ay, 

But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller . 

5. Turbulent; tempeftuous; irregular. 

His paffions and his virtues lie confus’d. 

And mixt together in fo ivild a tumult, 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. Addifon] 

6. 1/icer.tious ; ungoverned. 

That wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. Milton . 

Valour grown wild by pride, and pow’r by rage, 

Did the true charms of majefty impair: 

Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 

Show d fad remains of what had once been fair. Prior, 

7. Inconftant; mutable; fickle. 

In the ruling paflion, there alone, 

The wild are conftant, and the cunning known. Pope. 

8. Inordinate; loofe. 

Other bars he lays before me. 

My riots paft, my wild focieties. Sha kef peare. 

Befides, thou art a beau ; what’s that my child ? 

A fop well-dreft, extravagant and wild: 

She that cries herbs has Jefs impertinence. 

And in her calling, more of common fenfe. Dryden . 

9. Uncouth; ftrange. 

What arc thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

10. Done or made without any confiftent order or plan. 

With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’n. Milton's Paradfe tod. 

I he fea was very necefiary to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

11. Meerly 


WIN’ 

x 1 Meerty imaginary* 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effe&ual remedy might 
be applied : I am not at prefent upon a wild fpeculative pro¬ 
ject but fuch a one as may be eafily put in execution. Swift. 
Wild, n.f. [from the adjedive.] A defart; a trad unculti¬ 
vated and uninhabited. 

We fometimes 

Who dwell this wild, conftrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day, 

And to the wood and wilds purfu’d his way. Dryden. 

Then Libya firft, of all her moifture drain’d, 

Became a barren wafte, a wild of fand. Addifon, 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? Addifon, 

You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls ; the defart fmil’d. 

And paradife was open’d in the wild. Pope. 

Wild Bafil. n.f [acinus, Lat.J A plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the lefler bafil; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footftalks, which arife from be¬ 
tween the footftalk of the leaf and the ftalk of the plants in 
which it differs from ferpyllum. Miller . 

Wild Cucumber, n.f [elaterium, Latin ] A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burfts 
with great elafticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wild Olive, ft. f. [eleagnus, Latin, from IXodoc, an olive, and 
iyvor vttex ;] This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chafte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 

Wildse'rvice. n. f. [cratagus , Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are fingle ; the flower confifts of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 
To Wi'lder. v. a. [from wild. ] To loofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or pathlefs tradl. 

The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of fa£Hons, as in mazes go, 

Where interefts meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder'd in the way. Dryden. 

Oh thou ! who free’ft me from my doubtful ftate. 

Long loft and wilder'd in the maze of fate, 

Be prefent ftill. Pope. 

Wi'lderness. n.f. [from wild.] 

1. A defert; a tradft of folitude and favagenefs. 

He travell’d through wide wafteful ground, 

That nought but defert wildernefs ftiew’d all around. F. 

When as the land fhe faw no more appear, 

But a wild wildernefs of waters deep. 

Then ’gan fhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenfer. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows 1 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wildernefs again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. Shakefpeare. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 

The wat’ry wildernefs yields no lupply. Waller. 

All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wilderneJJ'es for lodgings in cities. Arbuth. & Pope. 

2 . The ftate of being wild or di forderly. Not in ufe. 

The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with eafe. Milton. 

Wi'ldfire. n.f [wild and fire.] A compofition of inflam¬ 
mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guifhed. 

When thou rann’ft up Gadfhill in the night to catch my 
horfe, I did think thou had’ft been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire. Shakefpeare. 

Though brimftone, pitch, wildfire , burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy wind as gun¬ 
powder. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

Yet fhall it in his boiling ftomach turn 
To bitter poifon, and like wildfire burn; 

He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys. 

No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wildfire , 
as no chara&ers can be more legible than thofe which are read 
by their own light. Addif Guard. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed. 

While opening hell fpouts wildfire at your head. Pope. 
Wildgo'osechase. «. f A purfuit of fomething as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wildgoofechace , I have done ; for thou 
haft more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shakefpeare. 

Let a man confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
this wildgoofechace has coft him, and then fay what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 

L' Eft range. 

Winding, n.f. [wildelinghe, Dut.] A wild four apple. 
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Ten ruddy ivildings in the wood I found, 

And flood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Drydi 
The red flreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre¬ 
ference, being but a kind of wilding , never pleafing to the 
palate. Mortimer. 

The wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s purefl fpirit, and refill 
Its feculence. Phillips, 

Wi'ldly. adv. [from wild.] 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth nothing. More. 

2 . With diforder; with perturbation or diflradlion. 

Put your difeourfe into fome frame, and Hart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefp ear, 

Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly, would needs fpeak with you. Shakefpeare . 

Young mothers wildly flare with fear opprefl, 

And flrain their helplefs infants to their breafl. Dryden. 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 

3. Without attention ; without judgment* 

As th’unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildy do, fo we profels 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare. 

4. Irregularly. 

She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The ftgn of all our labours done by day. Dryden, 

Wi'ldness. n. f [from wild.] 

1. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wifh to 
be framed, as much as may be, to a natural vuildnefs. Bac. 

2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of manners. 

This fame flarved juflice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wildncfs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal flreet; and every third word a lie. Shakefp. 
He is giv’n 

To fports, to wildnefs , and much company. Shakefpeare. 

3. Savagenefs; brutality. 

He came in like a wild man ; but fuch a wildnefs as fhewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves ; which 
though they fell not, ftill threatened falling. Sidney. 

Vainly thou tell’ft me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wildnefs of the wood prepare. Prior. 

4. Uncultivated ftate. 

Their wildnefs lofe, and quitting nature’s part. 

Obey the rules and difeipline of art. Dryden. 

5. Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 

A delirium is but a (hort wildnefs of the imagination ; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is diffraction and madnefs. 

Watts's Log. 

6 . Alienation of mind. 

Ophelia, I wifh 

That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet’s wildnefs ; fo fhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakefp. 

Wile, n.f [pile, Saxon; wiel , Iflandick.] A deceit; a 
fraud ; a trick ; a ftratagem ; a pra&Lce artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 

Their leader by his wiles had much obtain’d. 

And done much mifehief on the Englifh ftate. Daniel. 

My fentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexpert, I boafl not; them let thofe 
Contrive who need. JMilton. 

Life effay’d the fureft wile, 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s fmile. Rofcommon. 

So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain. 

Loft by his wiles the pow’r his wit did gain. Dryd. 

The heart of man is fo full of wiles, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no guefiing at what he is from his fpeeches. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

Wifdom’s above fufpedling wiles. 

The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift. 

W'ilful. adj. [will and full.] 

1. Stubborn ; contumacious ; perverfe; inflexible. 

2 . Done or fuffered by defign. 

Sthenobcea herfelf did choak 

"With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Queen. 
Thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou. 

Who for my wilful crime art banifh’d hence* Milton. 

The filent flranger flood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. Dryden . 

Wi'lfully. adv. [from wilful] 

I. Obflinately ; flubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinate^, leafl I fhould fay 
of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 

dev / e ;, Sidney. 

Evil could fhe conceal her fire, and wilfully perfevered 
fh e in it. Sidney. 
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Religion is matter of our freed choice ; and if men will 
obftinately and wilfully fet themfelves againft it, there is no 
remedy. Ti Hot fan's Serm. 

2 . By delign ; on purpofe. 

That will carry us, if we do not wilfully betrav our fuccours, 
through all difficulties. ' Hammond. 

If you do not wilfully pafs over any of your greater of¬ 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 
God will more eafily pafs by your leffer infirmities. Bp Tayl . 
This let him know ; 

Left, willfully offending, he pretend 
, Surprifal. Milton. 

Wilfulness. n. f. [from wilful.'] Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; 
perverfenefs. 

So full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with¬ 
out fome definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
(mall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Hooker . 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulnefs , 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. Fairy ghieen. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Sbakefpeare. 

A ftiff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefs and 
refolution, as wilfulnefs. L’Fftrange. 

I hat is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wilful- 
nefs , which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wi'lily. adv. [from wily.] By ftratagem; fraudulently. 

I hey did work wilily , and went and made as if they had 
been ambaffadors. J 0 f 

Wili'ness. n.f. [from wily.] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinejs that they have ima- 
g* ne( l* P[aim x. 2. 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by zvilinefs of art, and 
advantage of treaty. How. Foe. Forejl. 

WILL, n.f [pilla, Saxon ; wille, Dutch.] 

1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
vcr ^ a * Locke's IVorks. 

Two principal fountains there are 6 f human a&ions, know¬ 
ledge and will ; which zvill, in things tending towards any 
end, is termed choice. Hooker, b. i. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with (kill j 

If will , then fhe at will may will forego. Spenfer. 

Thefe things have a (hew of wifdom in will worfhip and 
humility. Col. ii. 23. 

Will holds the feeptre in the foul. 

And on the paffions of the heart doth reign. Sir J. Dav. 
The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his u ill, and be¬ 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina¬ 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he difcovers nothing of the different 
degrees of evidence. Atterbury. 

2. Difcretion ; choice. 

Go then the guilty at thy will chaftize. Pope. 

3. Command; diredtion. 

At his firft fight the mountains are (haken, and at his will 
the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclef. xliii. 16. 

4. Difpoiition ; inclination ; defire. 

I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 
Your welcome; what’s your will ? Sbakefpcarc. 

He hath a will, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 

He faid, and with fo good a will to die, 

Did to his bread the fatal point apply, 

It found his heart. Dryden. 

5. Power; government. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Pfal. 
He had the will of his maid before he could go ; he had 
the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be reftrained ? Locke. 

6. Divine determination. 

I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. The wills above be done; but I would fain 
die a dry death. Sbakefpeare. 

7. Teftament; difpofition of a dying man’s effedts. 

Another branch of their revenue ftill 
Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, C 

Their father yet alive, impower’d to make a will. Dryd. j 
Do men make their laft wills by word of mouth only ? 

Stephen's Sermons . 

8. Goo D-will. Favour; kindnefs. 

I’ll to the dodtor, he hath my good-will. 

And none but he to marry with Nan Page. Sbake/p. 

9. Good -will. Right intention. 

Some preach Chrift of envy, and fome of good will. 

Phil, i. 15. 
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10. Ill-wHI. Malice; malign 


ity. 


11. [Contraaed from William.] ’ Will with a vrilo Tnrf „ ■. 
a lanthorn. 15 w,ta 

Will with the wifp is of a round figure, in bignefs like ,W 
flame of a candle ; but lomet.mes broader, and like a bundle 
of twigs fet on fire. It fometimes gives a brighter li„ht ,hi„ 
that of a wax-candle; at other times more obfeurtj and f 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it fhi nes lef 
than at a diftance. They wander about in the air not fa 
from the furface of the earth ; and are more frequent in 
places that are unctuous mouldy, marfhy, and aboundino- 
wnh reeds. They haunt burying places, places of execution 
dunghills. 7 hey commonly appear in fununer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate them 
felves, and now contra&. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were fparks of fire; but they burn nothing. They 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some. that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a fhining, vifeous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
fpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only (hining; f 0 that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raifed from 
putrified plants or carcafles by the heat of the fun ; which is 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then fiiines. Mufch. 
/^ 7 //-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 

O’er hills and finking bogs. q^, 

To Will. v. a. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, Saxon ; willen 
Dutch.J 

1. To defire that anything (liould be, or be done. 

To will, is to bend our fouls to the having or doiirs of 
that which they fee to be good. Hooker. 

Let Richard be reftored to his blood. 

As will the reft ; fo willetb Winchefter. Sbakefpeare. 

I ipeak not of God’s determining his own will, but his pre¬ 
determining the adts of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt thefe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing mv- 
felf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un¬ 
lawful. Hamnond on Fundamentals. 

Whofoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever does 
not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, docs 
not properly will it. South. 

A man that fits ftill, is faid to be at liberty, becaufe he 
can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2. To be inclined or refolved to have. 

She’s too rough for me ; 

There, there, Hortenfio, will you any wife ? Shakefp. 

3. To command ; to diredi. 

St. Paul did will them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and to relerve it in ftore for the 
church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker» 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guife, 

When man was willed to love his enemies. Shakefp. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours. 

Our men more perfedt in the ufe of arms. 

Our armours all as ftrong, our caufe the beft ; 

7 'hen reafon wills our hearts (hould be as good. Shakefp. 
He willed him to be of good comfort, piomillng to be¬ 
llow upon him whatfoever he (hould win. Knolles. 

If they had any bufinels, his Majefty willed that they 
(hould attend. Clarendon. 

’ 7 'is your’s, O queen ! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 

4. It has a loofe and flight fignificaticn. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they willy 
a man (hould never negledl improvement. Watts. 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to (how or limit the fignideation. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 
Thou zvilt come. It muft be fo that thou muft come ; im¬ 
porting neceffity. 

Wilt thou come ? Haft thou determined to come ? import¬ 
ing choice. 

He will come. He is refolved to come ; or it muft be that 
he muft come, importing either choice or neceffity. 

It will come. It muft fo be that it muft come; importing 
neceffity. 

T'he plural follows the analogy of the Angular. 

Wi'lli and Vili , among the Englifh Saxons, as viele at this 
day among the Germans, fignified many. So wilheanus is 
the defender of many : wilfrkd, peace to many; which are 
anfwered in fenfe and fignificajtibn by Polymachus, Poly- 
crates, and Polyphilus. Gib. Canid. 

Wi’lling. adj. [from will.] 

1. Inclined to any thing. 

He willing to pleafe one in authority, forced all his (kill to 

make the refemblance of the beft fafhion. JViJd. 

Some other able, and as willing, pays 

7'he rigid fatisfadlion. > Milton• 

Can any man truft a better fupport under afflidlion, than 

the friendlhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and willing, 

and knows how to relieve him ? f 

3. Pleafed; 
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Plrafed ; defirous. 

2 ' Favourable; well difpofed to any thing. 

3 - r , many as were willing hearted brought bracelets and 

n . 1 Ex. XXXV. 22. 

ear-rings. . 

Rpadv ; complying. 

4 ' Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with cortfcience, inferiors for con¬ 
science fake the willinger to obey. Hooker. 

We’ve willing dames enough. 0 hakejpea r e. 

He (loop’d with weary wings and willing feet. Milt. 

c Chofen. 

They’re held with his melodious harmony. 

In willing chains, and fweet captivity. Milton. 

6 . Spontan p Qrbear? thou ha p. pity, 

Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 

No fpouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dryden. 

7 Confenting. 

r How can hearts not free ferve willing. Milton. 

Wi'llingly. adv. [from will.] 

With one’s own confent; without diflike ; without relu&ance. 

That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 
churches (hould be by all good means procured, we join 
mod willingly and gladly with them. Hooker. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To give up zvillingly that noble title 

Your mafter wed me to. Shakefpeat e. 

This ranfbm, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it (hall willingly be paid. Milton . 

2. By one’s own defire. 

The condition of that people is not fo much to be envied 
as fome would willingly reprefent it. Addifon. 

Willingness, n.f [from willing.] Confent ; freedom from 
reludlance; ready compliance. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willmgnefs, 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the pad ; thinking ourfelves inftrudted by the one, and 
overlaid by the other. Ben. fohnjon. 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but to a like zvillingnefs and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. Calamy. 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain ; 

We yield on parley ; but are (form’d in vain ; 

Conftraint, in all things, makes the pleaiure leis. 

Sweet is the love which comes with zvillingnefs. Dryden. 
Willow, n.f [pelie, Saxon, falix, Lat. gwilou, Wellh.J A 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confiding of feveral (lamina, 
which are colledted into a fpike but are barren. I he em- 
bryoes are produced upon different trees from the male 
flowers, and afterwards become a fruit or hufk, (haped like a 
cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

I offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forfaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. Shakefp. 

In fuch a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild fea banks. Shakefp. 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower (hortly, 

I wear the zvillow garland for his fake. Sbakefpeare. 

When heaven’s burning eye the fields invades. 

To marfhes he reforts, obfeur’d with reeds. 

And hoary willows, which the moifture feeds. Sandy. 

Afflicled Ifrael (hall fit weeping down. 

Their harps upon the neighb’ring willows hung. 

Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior. 

WFllowish. adj. [ willom .] Refembling the colour of willow. 
Make his body with greenilh. coloured crewel, or willowifh 
colour. Wi diton. 

Wi'llowwort. n. f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the flowcr-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like a rofe ; from the centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of fmall feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. Miller. 

Wi'ly. adj. [from zvile. ] Cunning; fly; full of ftratagem; 
fraudulent. 

They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpecially being 
men of fmall pradlice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilities and (Lifts. Spenfer. 
In the wily fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Since this "falfe, wily, doubling difpofition of mind, is fo 
intolerably mifehievous to fociety, God is fometimes pleafed, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, by 
fetting fome odd mark upon fuch Cains. South's Serm. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound ; 

’Tis love faid (he Dryden. 

Wi'mble. n. f [wimpel , old Dutch, from wemelen, to bore.] 
An inftrument with which holes are bored. 


At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 

He ’fays the wimble , often draws it back. 

And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. Dryd . 

As when a (hipv/right (lands his workmen o’er, 

Who plye the wimble l'ome huge beam to’ bore ; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly (pins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it (coops it out. Pope. 

The trepan is like a wimble, ufed by joiners. Sharp. 

Wi'mble. adj. Adlive; nimble; fluffing to and fro. Such 
feems to be the meaning here. • 

He was fo wimble and fo wight. 

From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies latched : 

Therewith afraid I ran away ; 

But he that earft feem’d but to play, 

A (haft in earned (hatched. Spenfer. 

Wf.MPLE. n. f. \_guimple, Fr.] A hood ; a veil. It is printed 
in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wimble. 

• So fair and frelh, as faired flower in May, 

For (he had laid her mournful dole afide. 

And widow-like fad wimble thrown away. Fairy 

The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimples, and the crifping-pins. Ifrael ii. 22. 

To Wimple, v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 

The fame did hide. 

Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Fairy 

Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a mafeuline temper, from pin, which fignifies 
in Saxon, war, llrength, &c. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, i. e. 
dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a battle fought 
there. Gibf. 

To Win. v. a. [Pret. zuan and won ; part. paf. won , pinna, 
Saxon ; winnen, Dutch.] 

1. To gain by conqueft. 

The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not fo ftrong but it might be won. Knolles. 

His whole defeent, who thus (hall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 

Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won. Dryden. 

2. To gain the vidlory in a conteft. 

Loyalty is ftill the fame 
Whether it win or lofe the game : 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Altho’ it be notfhin’d upon. Hudibras, b. iii. 

I five years at Tarentum wan 
The queftorftiip, and then our love began. Denham. 

7"hy well breath’d horfe 

Impels the flying car and wins the courfe. Drrd. 

3. To gain fomething withheld. 

Refolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravifti, or by fraud betray. Pope. 

4. To obtain. 

Thy virtue wan me ; with virtue preferve me. Doft thou 
love me ? Keep me then ftill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 

When you fee my fon, tell him, that his fword can never 
win the honour that he lofes. Sbakefpeare. 

Devilifh Macbeth 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. Shak. 

5. To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to win his money. Addifon. 

C. To gain by perfuafion. 

They win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. Milton. 

7. To gain by ccurtftiip. 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d : 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakefp. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame, 

When thus he fwore, and won the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. n. 

1. To gain the viilory. 

Nor is it ought but juft. 

That he who in debate of truth hath won , 

Should win in arms. Milton . 

2. To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg¬ 
ment of your mailer, and not upon his affeilions only. Bacon. 

You have a foffnefs and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every bread controul; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the foul. Pope. 

3. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shakefp. 

4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 

Charles I will play no more to night; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before. 

—But little, Charles ; 

Nor (hall not when my fancy’s on my play. ShaL 

To 
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To Wince, v. h. [gwingb, Welfh.J To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 

1 will (it as quiet as a lamb, 

I will not dir, nor wince , nor fpeak a word. Shakefp. 

Room, room, for my horfe will wince, 

If he came within fo many yards of a prince* B. fohnf 
The angry bead did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince , 

As if h’had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras^ 

Winch, n. f [guincher , French, to twift.] A windlace ; 
fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel* Mo> timer* 

To Winch, v. a. [The fame with wince , or perhaps from 
guincher, French, to twiji ; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick with impatience ; to 
(brink from any uneafinefs. 

We who have free fouls, 

It touches not, let the gall’d jade winch ; 

Our withers are unwrung. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled 1 


mit 


Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 


Hudibras* 


This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more ; 

Yet feem’d (lie not to winch , tho’ (hrewdly pain’d. D>yd. 
Their confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
and fling, as if they had fome mettle. TillotJon. 

Wi'ncopipe. n. J. 

There is a fmall red flower in the ftubble-fields, which 
country people call the wincopipe ; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

Wind. n. J. [pinb, Saxon ; wind , Dutch; gwynt , Welfh.J 

1. Wind is when any trad! of air moves from the place it is 

in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a fwifter courfe 
of air j a flowing wave of air ; a flux, effufion, or dream of 
air. Mufchenbr oek. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to be wind (haken. Shah. Coriolanus. 

Love’s heralds (hould be thoughts, 

Which ten times fader glides than the fun beams, 

Driving back (hadows over low’ring hills. 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 

And therefore hath the wind-fwift Cupid wings. Shah. 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo ofFereth a 
fooner opportunity to wind- driven (hips than Plymouth. Careiu. 

Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefa&ion, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 

2. Direction of the blad from a particular point. As eadward ; 
wedward. 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

I myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 

T’ th’ (hipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Breath ; power or aCt of refpiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shakefp. 

His wind he never took whild the cup was at his mouth, 
but judly obferv’d the rule of drinking with one breath. Hake. 

The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure (hort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree mod with 
the orange. "Temple. 

It dop’d at once the paffage of his wind , 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden. 

4. Air caufed by any action. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 

In an organ, from one blad of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. Milt. 

5. Breath modulated by an indrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuflion, fuffices to create found ; 
as in pipes and wind indruments. Bacon. 

Their indruments were various in their kind, 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden. 

6. Air impregnated with feent. 

A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 

By often (hiding into didant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain. 

To fave his life, he leap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no fafety find, 

A pack of dog-fi(h had him in the wind. Swift. 

7. Flatulence; windinefs. 

It turns 

Wifdom to folly, as nouriftiment to wind . Milton. 


on. 


8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 

Think not with wind ofairy threats to awe. 

9. Down the Wind. To decay. 

A man that had a great veneration for an ima*e in w 
houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to profp? r him * 
the world, the more he went down the wind dill. L’Ed ^ 

1 o. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the upper-2* 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his own * 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but take th" 
wind of him; indead of giving free counfel. ft ne 

To Wind. v.a. [pinban, Sax. winden, Dutch, from the n2 

1 . To blow; to found by inflation. 

The fquire ’gan nigher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the cadle wall, 

That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. 

Every Triton’s horn is winding , 

Welcome to the wat’ry plain. jy , 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your bk>2 
JVind the (hrill horn, or fpread the waving net. P l 

2 . To turn round ; to twid. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern^ 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome- 


F.^ 


times let them down too low. 


Bacon. 


The figure of a durdy woman done by Michael Angelo* 
wafhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which adt (he 
wrings out the water that made the fountain. JFotton 

JVind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton 

3. To regulate in aCtion. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a firy pegafus. 

And witch the world with noble horfemanflfip. Shah. 

In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is call’d the helm; 

With which, like veflels under fail. 

They’re turn’d and ivinded by the tail. Hudibras. 

4. To nofe ; to follow by lcent. 

5. To turn by fhifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibras. 

6. To introduce by infinuation. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d offices, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakef Coriolanus. 

Edmund, feek him out, wind me into him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. Shakef. King Lear. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in fuch things 
into difeourfe. Government of the Tongue. 

7. To change. 

Were our legiflature veiled in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our conftitution at his pleafure, and ffiape our go¬ 
vernment to his fancy. Addijon. 

8 . To entwift; to enfold ; to encircle. 

Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Shak. 

You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumftance. Shakefp. 

Sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 

Do hifs me into madnefs. Shakefp. 

9. To Wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 
himfelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himfelf, and to wind 
himfelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. To Wind up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 

of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat¬ 
ing that he began another, he lets his thoughts,which were fully 
poflefled of the matter, run in one continued drain. Locke . 

11. To Wind up. [Ufed of a watch] To convolve the fpring; 
to put in order to a certain end. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shakefp . 

Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfeore years, 

Yet frefhly ran he on, ten winters more : 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time, 

The wheels of weary life at lad dood dill. Dryd. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au¬ 
tomaton, which can wind up itfelf, fee whether it hath dood 
dill, or gone true. GrevJ. 

1 2. To Wind up. To raife by degrees. 

Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe that they with¬ 
drew from the court. Hayward. 

When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, 
and called him an heretick: thus they wound up his temper 
to a pitch, and treacheroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ater. 

13. To Wind up. To draiten a dring by turning that on 
which it is rolled ; to put in tune. 

Hylas ! why fit we mute, 

Now that each bird faluteth the fpring? 

Wind up the flacken’d firings of thy lute, 

Never canft thou want matter to fing. 'The 
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Your lute may wind its firings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior . 

.cr Wjnd up. To put in order for regular aCtion: from a 
*5* j 

** O you kind gods ! 

Cure this.great breach of his abufed nature ; 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, windup , 

Of this child changed father. Shakefp. 

The weyrd liders, hand in hand, 

Poders of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

’ And thrice again to make up nine: 

Peace, the charm’s wound up. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

To Wind- v.n. 

x. To turn; to change.. 

So fwift your judgments turn and wind , 

You cad our fleeted wits a mile behind. Dryden . 

2. To turnto be convolved. 

Some plants can fupport themfelves, and fome others creep 
alon^ the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup¬ 
port themfelves. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Stairs of a folid newel fpread only upon one fmall newel, as 
the feveral folds of fans fpread about their center; but thefe, 
becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 
winding, take more room up in the dair-cafe. Moxon. 

3. To move round. 

If aught obdruCl thy courfe, yet dand not dill, 

But wind about, ’till thou had topp’d the hill. Denham. 

4. To proceed in flexures. 

It (hall not wind with fuch a deep indent. 

As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shakefpeare . 

Pie winds with eafe 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongd innumerab'e dars. Milton’s Paraclife Lojl. 

It was a rock winding with one afeent. Milton. 

The filver Thames, her own domeftick flood. 

Shall bear her veflels, like a fweeping train ; 

And often wind, as of his midrefs proud. 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 

You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds. 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds . Dryden. 

Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 

And, as the pafles open, wind along. Gay. 

Swift afeending from the azure wave. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 

5. To be extricated ; to be difentangled. 

Long Iab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of fuch prifon. Milton. 

WiTdbound: adj. [wind and bound.'] Confined by contrary 
winds. 

Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. Dryden. 
When I bedir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe ; and when 
I fit dill, his affairs forfooth are windbound. Jlddijon’s Speflat. 

Is it reafonable that our Englifii fleet, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, (hould be windbound P Spectator. 

VVi'ndrgg. «./ An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
not contain the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Wi'nder. n.f [from wind.] 

1. An indrument or perfon by which any thing is turned 
round. 

I o keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder fiicking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 

2 . A plant that twids itfelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their fap hadily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length ; and therefore they are winders 
and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
V i'ndf a ll. n J. [wind and fall] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
v.ifulfills. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Windflower, n.f. The anemone. A flower. 
ndgall. n. f [wind and gall.] 

ifirdgaHs are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fet- 

joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 
t lat they make a horfe to halt. They are caufed by violent 
saining, or by a horfe’s dandingon a doping floor, or from 
extieme labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier’s Diet, 

His horfe infecled with the fafhion-, full of windgalls , and 

w ‘ t ^ 1 fpavins. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

indgun. n.f. [wind and gun.] Gun which difeharges the 
ullet by means of wind comprefied. 

The windgun is charged by the forcible compreffion of air, 
dng injected through a fyringe; the drife and didention of 

impriloned air ferving, by the help of little falls or fliuts 
Wlt to dop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 
™ Uted * Wilkins’s Math. Magicf. 
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Forc’d from windguns, lead itfelf can fly. 

And wond’rous dugs cut fwiftly through the fky. Pope . 

Wi'ndiness. n.f [from windy.] 

1. Fulnefs of wind; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your domach after dinner, 
and in the morning. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarefied 
fpirits in ru&us, or windinefs , the common effecds of all fer¬ 
mented liquors. " Flayer on the Humours. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fome what of its windinefs by decodling; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

3. Tumour; puffinefs. 

From this his moded and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, 
idiied this. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wi'nding. 71.f. [from wind.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleafanted voyage in the world to follow the 
windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of pleafing 
feenes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addifon on 'Italy. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate ; 

Our underdanding traces them in vain, 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addiforfs Cato . 

WYndingsheet. n.f. [wind and fleet. ] A (beet in which 
the dead are enwrapped. 

Thefe arms of mine fliall be thy windingfheet-$ ■ 

My heart, fweet boy, (hall be thy fepulchre; -» 

For from my heart thine image ne’er (hall go. Shak H. VI. * 
The great windingjheets, that bury all things in oblivion, are 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chade Penelope, having, as (he thought, lod Ulyfies at 
fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/heet for Laertes, 
the father of her huiband. Spectator. 

Wi'ndlass. n.f [wind and lace.] 

J. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder. 

2. A handle by which anything is turned. 

Thus do we of wifdom and of reach. 

With windlaffes, and with afiays of byas, 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Wi'ndle. n.f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ainfworth. 

Wi'ndmill; n.f [wind and mill. J A mill turned by the 
wind. . 

We like Don Quixote do advance 

. Againd a ivindmill our vain lance. Waller. 

Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
with moveable fails, whofe force may be impreffed from their 
motion, equivalent to thofe in a windmill. JVilkins . 

Windmills giind twice the quantity in an hour that water¬ 
mills do. Mortimer’s Hufandry . 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill , and he’s now 
engaging it. ^ F. Atterbury. 

WTndow. n. f [vindue, Danidi. Skinner thinks it originally 
wind-door.] 

1. An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro¬ 
mitted. 

Being one day at my window all alone, 

Many drange things happened me to fee. Spenfer. 

A fair view her wind zv yields. 

The town, the river, and the fields. JValler . 

He through a little window cad his fight. 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcantvlight; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv’d himtodefery 
Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 

When you leave the windoivs open for air, leave bo ks on 
the windoiv-feat, that they may get air too. Swift. 

2. i he frame of glafs or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul. 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me dill! Shakefp. R. III. 
In the fun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 
fmall round hole in my window-fh utter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window, I placed a lens. Newtons Opt. 

3. Lines eroding each other. 

The fav’rite, that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

’Till he has wind.ws on his bread and butter. King. 

4. An aperture refembling a window. 

ToWi'ndow. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnidi with windows. 

Between thefe half columns above, the whole room was 
windoived round. Wotton’s Architecture. 

With pert flat eyes (he window'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2 . To place at a window. ^ 

W ould’d thou be wind w'd in great Rome, and fee 
Thy maftei thus with pkacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 

To penetrative (hame r Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3 ° S 3. To 
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3. To break into openings. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 

How fhall your houfelefs heads, and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window'd raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? Shak. King Lear. 

Wi'ndpipe n.f [wind and pipe.] The paftage for the breath; 
the afpera arteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake/. H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe , is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration : thereby the air defcendeth unto the 
lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brawn . 

The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of ftate, 

Confider’d timely how t’ withdraw, 

And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neceffary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. Ray . 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiflion of air, and to fubfide at the expul- 
fion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wi'ndward. [from wind.] Towards the wind. 
Wi'ndy. adj. [from wind.'] 

1. Confifting of wind. 

See what fhowers arife, 

Blown with the windy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shakefp. 
Subtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evapo¬ 
ration. Bacon. 

2. Next the wind. 

Lady, you have a merry heart. 

•——Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool. 

It keeps on the windy fide of care. Shakefpeare. 

3. Empty ; airy. 

Why fhould calamity be full of Words ? 

•- Windy attorneys to their client woes. 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shak. Rich. III. 

What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d. 

Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firft-born bloom of Spring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter’s froft. Milton . 

Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfitory plea- 
fure, for which I was dishonoured. South. 

Of ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame, 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fat is fadtion of the brain. Dry den's Juvenal. 

4. Tempeftuous; molefted withjwind. 

On this windy fez of land theTTelid— _ 

Walk'd up and down. ' Milton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water; and when we fee it windy 
and dufty, the wind does not make but only raife duft. South. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. 

In fuch a windy colic, water is the beft remedy after a fur- 
feit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wine. n.f. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Do not fall in love with me ; 

For I am falfer than vows made in wine. Shake/. 

The increafe of the vineyards for the wine-ceWzrs. Chron . 
Be not amongft wine- bibbers, amongft riotous eaters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fzt. Jf. 
They took old facks upon their aiTes, and wine- bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Jo/, ix. 4. 

Where the wine-$ref$ is hard wrought, it yields a harfh 
wine that taftes of the grape-ftone. Bacon. 

His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents rufht; 

As in a wine- prefs, Judah's daughter crufht. Sandys. 

With large wine-offerings pour’d, and facred feaft. Milt. 
Shall I, to pleafe another wine-forung mind, 

Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a meafure, 

Short of his canne and body : muft I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure? Herbert. 

The firfflings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope. 

If the hogfhead falls fhort, the wine- cooper had not filled it 
in proper time. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 

general name of wines , have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality 
of wine. Arbuthnot. 

WING, n.f Jsehpinj, Saxon; winge^ Danifh.] 

I. The limb of a bird by which fhe flies. 

As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
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Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n c; , , 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad her 
taketh them, and beareth them on her wines n . Wtn & 9 
A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 6 * 6U ' xxx ‘‘- 
Her wings to waft us, and fo uro-’d our keel />/ 

The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe • 

Prefcient he view’d th’ aerial trafts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. P 0 p e ' s 

2 . A fan to winnow. -Wv* 

Wing, cartnave, and bufliel, peck, ready at hand. HlTer 

3. Flight; paflage by the wing. * 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze Rhni 
Thy affections hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. Shake/p. H. IV 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on the wine 0 f 

a11 ° c r c L a f lons - Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windier 

While paflion is upon the wing , and the man fully en^ed 
in the profecution of fome unlawful objeft, no remedy or^con- 
troul is to be expefted from his reafon. g out j } 

You are too young your power to underftand; 

Lovers take wing upon the leaft command. Dryden. 

And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on the wing , 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing; Dryden. 

Then life is on the wing ; then moft fhe finks, 

When moft fhe feems reviv’d. Smith's Phccdra andHippol, 

4. The motive of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shake/p. R. III. 

5. The fide bodies of an army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings 
certain companies of Italians. Knolles's Plijt. of the Lurks. 
The left wing put to flight, 

The chiefs o’erborn, he rufhes on the right. Dryden. 

6. Any fide piece. 

The plough moft proper for ft iff black clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing, 

Mortimer's Iiujbandry , 

To Wing. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with wings; to enable to fly. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing'd. Milt. 

Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings theftorms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Ciefar’s mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind. Pope. 

2. To fupply with fide bodies. 

We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. Shake/. R . Ilk 
To Wing. v. n. To pafs by flight. 

I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to fome wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again. 

Lament ’till I am loft. Shakefpeare*s Winter's Tale. 

Warm’d with more particles of heav’nly flame, 1 

He wing'd his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; r 

The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. } 
Struck with the horrour of the fight. 

She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior. 

From the Meotis to the northern fea, 

The goddefs wings her defp’rate way. Prior. 

Wi'nged. adj. [from wing.] Furnifhed with wings; flyingi 
fwift; rapid. 

Now we bear the king 

7 'ow’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being feen, / 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare' s Henry * • 

Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 
With winged hafte to the lord marfhal. Shake/ H. I 
And fhall grace not find means, that finds her way, 

The fpeedieft of thy winged meffengers, - 

'Fo vifit all thy creatures ? Milton s Paradij- 0," 

We can fear no force . ... 

But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. 

The winged lion’s not fo fierce in fight. 

As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our light. _ a cr ’ 

The cockney is furprifed at many aftions ol the fl ua 
and winged animals in the fields. 

Wingedpea'. n f [cchrus> Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empa cm 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a P ou : . 

moft part round and cylindrical, filled with rounui 

Wl'NC SHELL* 


WIN 

W*****}-. n d and A/A] The fte11 that C0VerS 

‘Yetnl-ftelledgoat-chafFer is above an inch long, and the 
• n n< nf themfelvcs an inch, and half an inch broad ; fo 
T"‘ as to come down below the belly on both fides. Grew. 
a di. [from««%.] Having wings. 

' V ‘ N Tbev fpring together out, and fwiftly bear _ 

The flvin" youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With winA fpeed out-ftrip the eaftern wind. 

And leav/the breezes of the morn behind Addifon. 

To WINK. V. n. [ptneran, Saxon ; winder, Dutch.] 
t To (hut the eyes. 

** T et ’s fee thine eyes ; wink now, now open them: 

In mv opinion, yet, thou fee’ll not well. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thev’re fairies; he that (peaks to them fhall die. 

I’ll wink and couch; no man their fports muft eye. Shak. 

His ialfe cunning 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

And°2rew a twenty years removed thing, 

While one would wink. Shake/ Twelfth Bight. 

He with great imagination, 

Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 

And, winking , leap’d into deftruftion. _ Shake]. H. IV. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolifhly into his fin and ruin, 
merely becaufe he winks hard, and rufhes violently like a horfe 

into the battle. . , , .. Ta f r - 

The Scripture reprefents wicked men as without under¬ 
ftand ing ; not that they are deftilute of the natural faculty: 
they are not blind, but they wink. . T'tllotjm. 

If any about them fhould make them think there is any dif¬ 
ference between being in the dark and winking , get it out of 

their minds. . Lockt * 

2. To hint, or direft by the motion of the eyelids. 

You faw my matter wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 

Send him a fpo'pn when he wants a knife: wink at the foot¬ 
man to leave him without a plate. . Swift. 

3. To clofe and exclude the light. 

While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale. 

The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail. 

And drowfy flumber on the lids to creep, 

’Till all the watchman was at length afleep. Dryden. 

When you fhoot, and fhut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 

To lend the t’other friendly aid, 4 

' Or wink* as coward, and afraid. Prior. 

4. To connive ; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will wink at their 

faults, than with him that will reprove them. Whitgifte. 

I, for winking at your difeords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 

The eye wink at the hand ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-field, which came almoft wholly to this man s 
hands. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Rofcommon. 

Some faults of co'urfe with childhood end ; ^ 

We therefore wink at wags, when they ofiend, > 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. j 
Obftinacy cannot be winked at, but muft be fubdued. Locke. 

Cato is ftern, and awful as a god : 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 

Or pardon weaknefs that he never felt. Addifon s Cato. 

5. To be dim. 

The fullen tyrant flept not all the night. 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither d breaft. Dry. 
Wink. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Aft of clofing the eye. 

You doing thus, 

To the perpetual ivink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shakefpeare s Tempefl. 

At every wink of an eye fome new grace will be born. Shak. 

Since I receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 

I have not flept one wink. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 

Do 5 ft thou not think 

I could edipfe and cloud them with a ivink , 

But that I would not lofe her fight fo long ? Donne. 

It raged fo all night, that I could not deep a wink. Temple. 

Not write ! but then I think; 

And for my foul I cannot fleep a wink. Pope . 

2 t A hint given by motion of the eye. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 

The ftockjobber thus from’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town. 

And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 

Wi'nker, n.f. [from wink.] One who winks. 

A fet of nodders, winkers , and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
Is to fti angle all others offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 


WIN. 

Wi'nkingly. adv. [from winking.] With the eye almoft 

Cl °If*one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winkingly , as thofe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 

WINNER .n.f. [from win.] One who wins. 

A gamefter, having loft all, borroweth of his next fellow- 
o-amefter fomewhat to maintain play; wnich he fetting unto 

him again, Ihortly thereby winneth all from the winner. 

0 ' Spenfer. 

Go together. 

You precious winners all; your exultation 

Partake to every one. Shake/. Winter s Tale. 

Befhrew the winners ; for they play’d me falfe. Shakefp. 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the lofer will complain; 
and rather than quarrel with his own fkill, will do it at the 

dice. . , Tim P le * 

WiWing. participial adj. [fromzw>z.] Attractive; charming. 

Yet lefs fair, 

Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 

Than that fmooth wat’ry image. Milton's Paradife Left. 

On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill; 

And from about her fhot darts of defire 
.Into all eyes, to wifh her ftill in fight. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing fhe afts or fpeaks. 

While winning mildnefs and attraftive fmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addifon's Cato . 

Wi'nning. n.f. [from win.] The fum won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that ftakes all his winnings upon every 
caft; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
done. Addifon s Freeholder . 

To Wi'nnow. v. a. [pinbpian, Saxon; evahno, Latin.] 

1. To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 

Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

"We fhall be winnoiv'd with fo rough a wind. 

That even our corn fhall feem as light as chaff. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

In the fun your golden grain difplay. 

And thrafh it out and winnow it by day. Dryden*s Virgil. 

2. To fan ; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

Winnows the buxom air. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

3. To fift; to examine. 

Winnow well this thought, and you fhall find 

’Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden . 

4. To feparate; to part. 

Bitter torture fhall 

Winnow the truth from falfhood. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

To Wi'nnow. v. n. To part corn from chaff. 

Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 

Ecclus v. 9. 

Wi'nnower. n f [from winnow. J He who winnows. 
WI'NTER. n.f. [pintep, Saxon; winter , Danifh, German, 
and Dutch.] The cold feafon of the year. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter, of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufeable. Sidney. 

After Summer evermore fucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thofe flaws and ftarts 
Irapoftors brow to fear, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter's fire. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana : a nun of Win¬ 
ter's fifterhood kifles not more religioufly; the very ice of cha- 
ftity is in them. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The two beneath the diftant pojes complain 
Of endlefs Winter and perpetual rain. Dryden* 

Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry mantle fhake. Dryden. 

Suppoie our poet was your foe before. 

Yet now, the bus’nefs of the field is o’er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone. 

When troops are into Winter- quarters gone. Dryden. 

He that makes no refleftions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in Winter-nigfits for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em¬ 
peror’s protection, with an offer of IP inter- quarters for four 
thoufand Germans. Addifon on Italy. 

Stern Winter fmiles on that aufpicious clime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter , I conlider firft wherein it agrees with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find they are all feafons of 
the year ; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then I ob- 
ferve wherein it differs from thefe, and that is in the fhortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpecial nature, or 

difference; 
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difference: then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini- Wipe. n. f. Tfrom the verh 1 
tion. JVinter is that feafon of the year wherein the days are - a..- n r i ^ -J 


^ Watts’s Logick. 

o VV i nter. v . 77. [from the noun.] Topafs the Winter. 

The fowls fhall fummer upon them, and all the beafts of 
the earth fhall winter upon them. If xviii. 6. 

Becaufe the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
t more part advifed to depart. Jills xxvii. 12 

JTo Wi'nter. v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

. T ^ ie cat tle generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta¬ 
tion abroad, had never been handled or wintered at hand- 

meat * Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their win- 
ter mg, and fo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 

Winter is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the winter- houfe, and there was a fire 

rr'” g t f ° rehim - J ‘ r • xx xvh 22. 

ft in November and December they fallow, ’tis called a 

^•-fallowing Mortimer. 

shred it very fniall with thyme, fweet margarome, and a 
little winter- favoury. Walton's Angler. 

VVi nterbeaten. adj. [Winter and leat.] Harraffed by fevere 
weather. ] 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 

to (he frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 

terbeaten flocke. c 

txt,/ _ £>pcn er, 

VVI NTERCHERRY. n.f [alkekcnge.] A plant. 

1 he fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 

the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miller. 

Wi'ntercitron. n.f. A fort of Pear, which fee. 

VVi ntergreen. n.f [ pyrola , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 
pomtal, ending in a probofeis, which afterwards turns to a 
roundifli fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and 

conlilting of five cells, which are commonly full of fmall 
feeds. Miller. 

WVnterly. adj. {Winter and like.] Such as is fuitable to 
Winter j of a wintry kind. 

If’t be S ummer news, 

Smile to’t before; if winterly , thou need’ll 
, But keep that countenance Hill. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Wintry, adj. [from Winter.] Brumal; hyemalf 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d 
B y ftomiy winds, and ivintry heav’n opprefs’d. Dryden. 

Vi ny. adj. [irom wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 

Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
v, xC lei t ic melons will not be more winy , and better tailed. 

r . 0 — — Bacon’s Natural Hi Rory, 

[pipan, Saxon.] J J 


1. An a£t of cleanfing;. 

2. A blow; a ftroke; a jeer; 


To ftatefmen "would you 
You print it in Italick type: 
When letters are in vulgar fiiapes, 
1 is ten to one the wit efcapes; 
But when in capitals exprefl, 

The dulleft reader fmoaks the ieff 
A bird. 


3- A bird. Swift 

An “’Afument or ttl’ 


perlou 


by 


Shak. Othello% 


To WIPE. s;. m uf x , _| 

1. To cleanfe by rubbing with fomething foft. 

Such a handkerchief. 

I’m fure it was your wife’s, did I to-day 
See Cafiio wipe his beard with. 

She a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair. Milton. 
Then with her veil the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh . 

2. 10 take away by terfion. 

Calumniate floutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fo me 
full.age behind. Decay of Piety; 

3. 1 o ftrike off gently. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Sbaiefpeare. 
Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them foon. 

Milton's ParadiJ'e Lojl. 
A young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
hie, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who 
flood by him and wiped off the tears and fweat. Addifon. 

4. 1 o clear away. 

Macduff, this noble paffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip d the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. S ha kef Macbeth. 

5. To cheat; to defraud. 

I he next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is flronger, or lie flill in wait to wipe them 
out of their lands. Spenfer on Ireland. 

o. A Wipe To efface. 

This blot, that theyobje£l againfl your houfe. 

Shall be wip’d out in the next parliament. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As thou lov’ft me, Camillo, wipe not cut the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his paft knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
nis mind was formerly ftored with, and flopped up all the paf- 
fages for new ones to enter; or if there be fome of the 
inlets yet left open, the impreflions made are fcarce per- 
ceived - Locke. 


which any thing is wiped. 

The maids and their makes. 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, 

And the wipers for their nofes. 7? 

WIRE. n.f. jvirer, French, to draw round. Sk^tYth 
diawn into flender threads. * *-J Aletal 

Tane was the damfel; and without remorfe 
I he king condemn’d her, guildefs, to the fire: 

Her vail and mantle pluckt they off by force 
And bound her tender arms in twifted wire. ’ Zv r 
Thou {halt be whipt with wire , and ftew’d in Line 

The n f u g f lng pickle ; • W and Cleopatra 

1 he foldier, that man of iron, 1 

Whom ribs of horror all environ. 

That’s ftrong with wire inftead of veins, 

In whofe embraces you’re in chains. Beaumont andFletcher 
And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. ’ Milm, 
oome roll a mighty ftone, fome laid along, 

And,^ bound with burning wires, on fpokes of wheels are 

To Wiredraw, v. a. [wire and draw.] I'^ens/En. 

I * To fpin into wire. 

2. To draw out into length. 

. A .^ id moying through a flexible canal, when fmall. bv 
its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the fides of 
the canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbuthnot. 

3. I o draw by art or violence. 

. 1 ) ;y ve been wrongfully accufed, and my fc-nfe Wiredrawn 
into blafphemy. ' 

Wi REDRAWER, n. f [-wire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

I hofe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 
zviredrawers , muft, befldes an equal weight of filver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiners 
frill. Locke. 

To Wis. v. a. pret. and part. paff. wifi. [wiffen , German; 
wyfen, Dutch.] To know. Obfolete. 

I hus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls ; and cutting reafon’s reins, 

Made them his own before they had it wifi. Sidney. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er; and fo was this. Shakefpeare. 

This book, advifedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wi/s, 
than thice years travel abroad. AJchain s Schoohnafcr. 

When Mammon faw his purpofe mill, 

Him to entrap un wares, another’s way he wifi. Fa.^ueen. 
Marry with a king, 

A batchelor, a handfome ft rippling too, 

I u'is your grandam had a worfer match. Shakefp. R. III. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry’d. 

He wifi not 1 hetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world referv’d for you. 

To make more great than that he did fubdue. Waller. 
Wi'sdom. n.f. [pipbom, Saxon; wiiflom, Danifli ] Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom I and that which peifecleth 
his work is power. J Hooker. 

’Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind. 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To a£l in fafety. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wifdom and fortune combating together, 1 
If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may fliake it. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

As from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain, 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wifdom we obtain. Davies. 

Wifdom is that which makes men judge what are the beft 
ends, and what the beft means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counfel and direction. Temple. 

As fcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
eflences of things, fo wifdom to their operations. Grew s COjin. 
WISE. adj. [pip, Saxon; wiis, Dutch and Danifli.] 

1. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; 
having practical knowledge. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimpfe 
concerning evil. • Rom, xvi. 19- 

7 if 
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Heav’n is for thee too high ; be lowly wife. Milton. 
All their writings were compofed in verfe, which were called 
runes, or viifes, and from thence the term of wife came. Temp. 

Since the floods demand 
For their defeent a prone and finking land : 

Does not this due declivity declare, 

A wife director’s providential care ? Blackmon. 

The wifeji and beft men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they faw nothing in it oppo- 
fite to morality. Addifon. 

2 . Skilful; dextrous. 

Speak unto all that arc zvife- hearted, whom I have filled 
with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar¬ 
ments. Ex. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wife in any thing but 
his own proper profeliion and employment, and wife for every 
body but himfelf ? Tillotfon. 

They are wije to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jer. iv. 22. 

3. Skilled in hidden arts. 

There was an old fat woman even now with me.- 

—Pray, was’t not the wife woman of Brainford ? Shakefp. 

4. Grave ; becoming a wife man. 

One eminent in wife deport fpake much. Milton. 

WISE. n.f. [pipe, Saxon; wyfe, Dutch ; weife, German; 
guife , Fr. guija, Italian.] Manner; way of being or aefting. 
This word, in the modern diaiecl, is often corrupted into wOjS. 
This long fhe fings in moft commanding zvife ; 

Come, fhepherd s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 
To make itfelf to my lead look a flave. Sidney. 

Ere we farther pafs, I will devife 
A paffport for us both, in fitted wife. Hubberd's Tale. 
On this -wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. Numb. vi. 23. 

The lovers llanding in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 

With foam upon thy lips, and fparklino; eyes. 

Thou fay’d and do’ft in fuch outrageous wile. 

That mad Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, 

Wou’d fwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 
’Tis in no zvife ftrange that fuch a one fhould believe, that 
things were blindly fhuffled. Woodward. 

Wiseacre, n.f [It was antiently written wifefegger, as the 
Dutch wifeggher, a foothfayer.] 

1. A wife, or fententious man. Obfolete. 

2. A fool ; a dunce. 

W hy, fays a wifeacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would fcorn to take part with footmen. Addifon. 

WPsel v. adv. [from wife'.] Judicioufly ; prudently. 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d ; doubt not God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

He fits like difeontented Damocles, 

When by the fportive tyrant vJijely fhovvn. _ — ' 

1 he dangerous pleafure of a flatter’d throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they a< 5 l zvifely: they 
keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 

The dodtors, tender of their fame. 

Wifely on me lay all the blame : 

V/e muft confefs his cafe was nice. 

But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 

Wi'seness. n.f [from zvife.] Wifdom; fapience. Obfolete. 
ho lefs delerveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifenefs. Spenfer. 

To WISH. *.*. [pipetan, Saxon.] 

1. ToTave ftrong defire ; to long. 

Ihe lun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wijhed in himfelf to die. Jonah iv. 8. 

ThatNoah or Janus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by his image found upon the ftrft Roman coins. One 
fide was ftamptwith a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roftrum, or P r °w of a fhip. This is as good an argument as 
an^antiquary could wijh for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. i o be difpofed, or inclined. 

Thofe potentates, who do not wijh well to his affairs, 
lave fhewn refpecl to his perfonal character. Addifon. 

3 * B has a flight flgnification of hope. 

1 wjh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- 
tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 

To Wish. v. a. 

l ' To defire; to long for. 

, 1 C was fr* in to P l, B him out by the heels, and fhew him 
bead as dead as he could wijh it. Sidney, b. i. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
o fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
ut when they feldom come, they zvijht for come. Shakefp. 
ney have more than heart could wijh. Pf. lxxiii. 7. 

Tk ^ C fu are P re P ar ’d hy my command, 

. at th a ^l convey you to the wi fit-for port. Addifon's Cato . 
o recommend by wifhing. 

^ad I as many fons as I have hairs, 

^ould not wifi them to a fairer death. Shakefp. Macbeth, 


3. To imprecate. 

If heavens have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Exceeding thofe that I can zvifi upon thee; 

O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. To afk. 

Digby fhould find the beft way to make Antrim communi¬ 
cate the affair to him, and to wifi his afliftance. Clarendon. 
Vv'jsh. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Longing deiire. 

To his wifi , 

Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton. 

A zvifi is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ftill; 
but an acl of the will, is a man of bufinefs vigoroufly going 
about his work. South's Sermons. 

2. Thing defired. 

What next I bring fhall pleafe thee ; be affur’d, 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf. 

Thy wifi , exactly to thy heart’s defire. Mi lion's Par. Lofi. 

3. Defire expreffed. 

Shame come to Romeo !- 

•—Blifter’d be thy tongue 

For fuch a zvifi. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

I admire your whig-principles of reflftance in the fpirit of 
the Barcelonians : I join in your wifi for them. Pope. 

Wi'shedly. adv. [from wified.] According to defire. Not ufed. 
What could have happened unto him more wifiedly , than 
with his great honour to keep the town ftill. Knolles. 

Wi'sher. n.j] [from wifi.] 

1. One who loii2;s. 

2. One who expreffes wifties. 

With half that wifh, the zvifier's eyes be prefs’d. Shakefp. 
Wi'skful. adj. [from wifi and full.] Longing ; {bowing defire. 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’n of pure Jove, 

To greet mine own land with my wififul fight. Shakefpeare. 
W/shfully. adv. [from wififul.] Earncftly; with longing* 
Wi'sket. n.f A bafket. , Ain .worth-. 

Wisp. n.f. [wifp, Swedifh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 
as of hay or ftraw. 

A gentleman would faft five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink ; but the fame ufed to have continually a great zvifp of 
herbs that he fmelled on : and amongft thofe, fome efculent 
herbs of ftrong feent, as onions. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a fmall bafket, on a wifp of hay. Dryden, 

Wist. pret. and part, of wis. 

WFstful. adj. 

1. Attentive; earneft ; full of thought. 

Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wififul feem ? 

There’s forrow in thy look. Gay’s Pa/lorals. 

2. It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for wififul J 

Lifting up one of my fafhes, I caff many a ivififul melan¬ 
choly look towards the fea. Gulliver s Travels. 

Wi'stfully. adv. [from wififul.] Attentively; earneftly. 

W ith that lie fell again to pry 
Through perfpe&ive more wifi fully. Hudibras. 

Wi'stly. adv. [from zvis.] Attentively; earneftly. 

Speaking it, he wijlly look’d on me ; 

As who fhall fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shakefp. 
To Wit. v. n. [prean, Saxon.] To know. This word is now 
only ufed in the phrafe to wit ; that is to fay. 

There is an officer, to wit, the fheriff of the fhire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfer. 
_ Yet are thefe feet, whofe ft rengthlefs flay is numb. 
Unable to fupportthis lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 

As witting , I no other comfort have. Shakefp. Lien. VI. 
WIT. n.f [ygeprc, Saxon; from piran, to know.] 

1. The powers of the mind; the "mental faculties ; the intel- 
le£ls. This is the original fignification. 

Who would fet his wit to fo fbolifh a bird ? Shakefpeare * 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Will puts in practice what the wit devifeth : 

Will ever a<fts, and wit contemplates ftill: 

And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and wit the counfeJJor, 

Which doth for common good in council fit; 

And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wit. Davies's I-eland. 

For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 
T’ outfhine each other. Dryden. 

2 . Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 

They nevermeetjbutthere’safkirmifh of wVbetween them.— 
—Alas, in our laft conflict four of his five zvits went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shakefp. 

Lewd, {hallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and con¬ 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. Souf>. 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ. 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit . Dryden. 

30 T Wit 
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Wit lying moll in the aflemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leafl difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke . 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws ? 

If the great mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyflem blame ? Blachnore . 

3. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that wit is in other men. Shakefpeare. 

His works become the frippery of wit. B. Johnfon. 
The Romans made thofe times the llandard of their wit, 

- when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this ; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words ; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the fubje< 5 l. Dry den. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope . 

4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L'Eflr. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy : even his fools wefe infedled with the difeafe 
of their author. Drydcn. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require 5 
Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. Pope. 

5. A man of genius. 

Searching wits, of more mechanick parts ; 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts : 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. Dryden. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eflate which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they mull refign, 

Unlure the tenure, but how vafl the fine ! 

The great man’s curfe, without the gain endure ; 

Be envy’d, wretched ; and be flatter’d, poor. 

6. Senfe; judgment. 

Strong was their plot, 

‘'^heir pradtice clofe, their faith fufpedled not; 

Their flates far off, and they of wary w/V. 

Come, leave the loathed llagc, 

-j And this more loathfonie' _ 

Where pride and impudence in fadliotT 
Ufurp the chair of wit. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. 

y. In the plural. Sound mind ; intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou hafl more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Sbakefp. Borneo and Juliet. 

I had a fon. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? Shakefpeare. 
Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he rifeth early, 
and his wits are with him : but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unlatiable 
man. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he does. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath exifled from all eternity. Bentley. 

8. Contrivance; fhatagem ; power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the Ample to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Hooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adlion of an old woman, delivered me. Shakefpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 
The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iflue. L'EJlrange. 

Vtcraft. n.f [wit and craft. ] Contrivance; invention, 
^bfolete. 

Vj Ie was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an iiwention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

Wi'tcr acrer. n.f [wit and cracker.] A joker ; one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu¬ 
mour ; dofl thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Sbak. 

Wi'tworm. n.f [wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit 5 a 
canker of wit. 


Pope. 

Daniel. 

B. John fon. 

Dryden. 
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WITC™*./ [^ce!' 0 S a h xon.] Udden ' y 3 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wife judges have preferred, that men may not ralblv i 
lieve the confeffions of ■witches, nor the evidence 
them. For the witches themfelves are imaginative • and'V 
pie are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 

craft - . Bacon's Nat. Hill. 

1 he night-hag comes to dance J 

With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 

Eclipfes at their charms. 

When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as witches 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any Darting 
. in fiance of it. AddiJ'on's Spectator, 11 

2 . [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. * 

Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee • 

Nor holy bufli, nor briar, nor winding witch. *' Stemfer 

To Witch, v. a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to enchant.* 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Sbakefp. Hamlet 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend, 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms, 

With which weak men thou witchefl to attend. Spenfer. 

I’ll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Sbakefp. 
Sit and witch me ? Sbakefp Hen. Vl. 

W/tchcraft. n.f [witch and craft.] The practices of witches. 
Urania name, whole force he knew fo well, 

He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar' his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

What fubtile witchcraft man conflrains, 

To change his pleafure into pains. Denham , 

WFtchery. n.f. [from witch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de¬ 
ceit, they call charming of beafls and birds. Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 

Deep-fkill’d in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton. 

ToWite. v. a. [pi2an, Saxon.] To blame; to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moll bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wite. 

She turn’d her boat about. Fairy Queen, c. xii. 

Wite. n.f. [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenfer. 
With, prep oft. [pfS, Saxon.] 

1. By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as Heel, as plantage to the moon. Sha'.efpcare. 

With ev’ry flab her bleeding heart was torn. 

With wounds much harder to be feen than born. Rowe. 

2. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpolilhed are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryd. 

3. Noting the inflrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies. 

And fweeps, 20///; healthy wings, the rank polluted fkies.RtfR*. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. Woodward. 

4. On the fide of; for. 

O madnefs of difeourfe 1 

That caufe fets up with, and againfl: thyfelf! Shakefpeare. 

5. In oppofition to ; in competition or contefl. 

I do contefl as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againfl thy valour. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

He fhall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden s Spcmijh Friar. 

6. Noting comparifon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? Sandys. 

7. In fociety. , 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, althoug 
the body be deflroyed ; and thofe who were good fhomd 
■with him. Sfdhnsfrct. 

In all thy humours, whether gravcor mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, telly, pleafing fellow; 

Hafl fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

8. In company of. . , . ' .r 

At the inflant that your meflenger came, in lovmg vn- 
tion was with me, a young dodlor from Rome. . Sba ejpecn- 

9. In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitance. 

Men might know the perfons who had a rignt t0 
power, and with it to their obedience. 

10. In mutual dealing. , iv 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with }Oit, 

with you, and fo following; but I will not eat r ! 

drink with you, nor pray with you. J ,'“'Noting 
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Nnfin<T confidence ; as 7 trujl you with all my feints ; or, 

"'lira]) Si my feints with you. 

12. In ¥e hjmfelf n o Iefs content would be. 

To part his throne, and (hare his heaven with thee. Pope. 

n. Noting connection. 

^ Pity your own, or pity our eitate, 

Nor twill our fortunes with your linking fate. Dryden. 

_. Immediately after. 

that (he told me, that, though Ihe fpake of her 
father Cremes, fhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 

JVith that, he crawled out of his nefl. 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy Queen. 

In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 

Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide 

JVith this he pointed to his face, and Ihow’d 

His hands, and all his habit ffnear’d with blood. Dryden. 

With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 

rt- Amongfl. 

f lafoer Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
w ith the firft in his wars, was then fick. Bacon. 

Tragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli¬ 
gious worfhip. Rymer’s Tragedies of laft Age. 

b Immortal powers the term of confcience know. 

But interefl is her name with men below. Dryden. 

16. Upon. 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan pm- 
lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 

17. In confent. Noting parity of ffate. 

See ! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie : 

With her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope. 

18. With in compolition flgnifies oppofition, or privation. 

WFthal. adv. [with and all.] 

1. Along with the reft ; likewife ; at the fame time. 

Yet it muff be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 

How well fupply’d with noble councilors ? 

How modeft in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution ? Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

The one contains my pidlure, prince ; 

If you chufe that, then I am yours withal. Shakefpeare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to make con- 
quefl, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies's Ireland. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to fhew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton . 

Chrifl had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difeern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis pafl; ’tis done : 

Perifn this impious, this detefted fon ! _ " 

Perifh his fire, and perifh I withal. 

And let the houfe’s heir, and the hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed by writers where we now ufe with. 

Time brings means t© furnifh him withal ; 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
nefs. Tillotjon. 

We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft per- 
fedl rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. Tillotfon. 

To WithdraAv. v.a. [with and draw ; from pfS, or pfSep, 
Saxon, againf, and draw. ] 

I* To take back ; to deprive of. 

It is not poffible they fhould obferve the one, who from the 
other withdraw unnecefiarily obedience. Hooker, b. v. 

Impoflible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. Flooker. 

2 - To call away ; to make to retire. 

Nauiicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfies. Broome. 

oWithdra / w. v.n. To retire; to retreat. 

Sne from her hufband foft withdrew. Milton. 

At this excefs of courage all amaz’d. 

The foremofl of his foes a-while withdraw : 

With fuch refpedl in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life ; but cannot withdraw 
from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
itage of our being. Tatlcr, N° 54. 

A wing R°om. n.f. [withdraw and room.] Room be- 
lr L an °ther room for retirement. 

for an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
Wlt odrawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 
'eniencies, is fufficient. Mortimer's Hnfbandry. 


W/the. n.f. 

1. A willow twig. 

An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon . 

2. A band, properly a band of twigs ; [pit^Se flgnifies a band.] 

Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twills them. K. Charles. 

Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ferews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

To Wi'ther. v.n. [jepfSepob, Saxon, dry, faded.] 

1. To fade ; to grow faplefs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwife, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Hooker. 

When I have pluck’d thy rofe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft wither. Sbakefp. Othello'. 

It fhall ivithcr in all the leaves of her fpring. Ezek. xvii. 9. 
The foul may fooner leave off to fubfifl, than to love; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em¬ 
brace. South's Sennons. 

2. To wafle, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 
fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 
of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 

3. To lofe, or want animal moifture. 

Vain men, how vanifhing a blifswe crave. 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave. Dryden. 

To Wi'ther. v. a. 

1. To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi- 
theretb the grafs, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. 11. 

2. To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot ivithcr her, nor cuftom flale her infinite va¬ 
riety. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafled fapling, withered up. Shakefpeare . 

What are thefe. 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton . 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be, 
Decay’d and wither'd, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden . 

Wiethe red ness, n.f [from withered .] The flate of being 
withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as loon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witherednefs. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Wi'therband. n.f A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier's Didt.- 

Withers, n.f Is the joining of the Ihoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrier's Didi. 

Let the gall’d beaft wince; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakefpeare. 

Rather than let your mafter take long journies, contrive 
that the faddle may pinch the beaft in his withers. Swift. 

Wi'therrung. n.f. Witherrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unfit, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide ; for when they are fo, they bruife the 
flefh againfl the fpines of the fecond and third vertebrae of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhoulders. Farrier's Didl. 

To Withhold, v.a. [ivith and hold.] Withheld, or with - 
holden, pret. and part. 

1. To reftrain; to keep from action; to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 

. fo many, fo bloody, following fince, been ever able to make 
weary. Hooker, h. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold , O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer . 

The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 

And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakefpeare. 

Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For though your violence fhould leave them bare 
'Cf gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
Volition is ana£lof the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em¬ 
ploying it in, or withholding it from any particular adtion. Locke. 

2. To 
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2. To keep back; to refufe. 

What difficulties there are, which -as yet withhold our 
affent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif¬ 
ferent amongft them will fcorn or refufe to hear. Hooker. 

Soon as Titan ’gan his head exault, 

And foon again as he his light withhault , 

Their wicked engines they againft it bent. Fairy Queen. 

Withholden. part. pafj'. of withhold. 

The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for¬ 
merly due unto God ; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or withholden , that was not due before. Spelman. 

Withholder. n. f. [from withhold ] e who withholds. 

Withi'n. prep. [pfSinnan, Saxon.] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then fhall blame 

His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 

’Till this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleafed and contented ivithin himfelf, as 
it is for a lick man to be at eafe. Tillotfon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loft within the waters of 
the lake, that one difeovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 

2 . In the compafs of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 

Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 

A beet-root, and a radifn root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, ivithin fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 

Moft birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 

Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. JVotton. 

The invention of arts necelfary or ufeful to human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Burnet. 

As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the leaft fpace. For in 
this latter, which is mere within our comprehenfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmnllnefs, which will al¬ 
ways be lefs than anyone, whereof we have the pofitive idea. Lo. 

Were every aclion concluded within itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we lhould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. Locke. 

This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh¬ 
bourhood, makes the moft agreeable confufion. Addifon. 
Bounding delires within the line, which birth and fortune 


have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. 

Not longer ago than. 

Within thefe five hours Haftings IT? 


Atterbury. 


ShdTeJpc, 


are. 


Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. 

Within thefe three hours, Tulius. 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Into the reach of. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force. 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

5. In the reach of. 

Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r ; 

Againft his will he can receive no harm. Milton. 

I have fuffer’d in your woe; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r 

For your relief. Dry den. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and (he are ftill within my power. Dryden. 

6. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdnefs to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to fee him guilty of all villainy. South. 

7. Not exceeding. 

Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to, 
and be fo good a computer, as to keep within it, Swift. 

8. In the inclofure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; £ 

But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon . j 
Sedentary and within -door arts, and delicate .manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety 
to a military difpofition. Bacon's Nat. Hijl* 

Withi'n. adv. 

1. In the inner parts ; inwardly ; internally. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign. IVithin refts more of fear. 

More dread of fad event yet undefery’d. 0 aniel. 

Death thou halt leen 

In his firft fhape on man ; but many fhapes 

Of death, and many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave ; all dilrnal ! yet to fenfe 

More terrible at th’ entrance, than within . Milton. 


WIT- 

2. In the mind. 

Language feeins too low a thing to exprefs vonr Pv n 

and our fouls are fpeakifig fo much within, 'thai they dS’ 
all foreign converfation. Drvdpn\ ae ‘P‘fe 

Thefe, as thy guards from outward harms/ af e klJV 
Ills rrorn within thy reafon mult prevent n ’ 

Withi'kside. adv. [■within fide In the interiour„ r ff' 
1 he forceps for extraSing the ftone is reprdented a 11 i 
open, that the teeth may be better feen withinfide Vi 

Witho'ut. prep. [piSutan, Saxon.] 7 

1. Not with. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their d- 
fires, and made their good motives the wards of their 
cutors, not without milerable fuccefs. jr\'j 

2. In a ftate of abfence from. a % 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee 
There is no living with thee, nor wi.houi thee. Tatln- 

3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the bead that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue, from thn<% 
that feed in the vallies. Bacoi 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are affirmed and inclofed bv the 
Romifli church ^without any inerrable ground to hold it on. Nam. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was without thofe principles; and then they will not be 
innate, but be derived from fome other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond ; not within.the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world 2nd after, is without our reach : 
but that little fpotof ground that lies betwixt thofe two great 
oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burned s Theory of the Earth. 

5. In the negation, or omilfion of. 

Without the feparation of the two monarchies, the me ft 
advantageous terms from the French, mult end in cur de- 
ftruction. Addijon. 

6. Not by ; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 

Excefs of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be¬ 
yond the feas, would be avoided : wife men will do it without 
a law; I would there might be a law to reftrain fools. Bacon. 

7. On the outfide of. 

Without the gate 

Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. Diyden. 

8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my di verfionswaV/;- 
out doors, I frequently make a little party with fele£l friends.^/. 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Irifhry might not be naturalized without damage tothemfelves 
or the crown. Davies's Ireland. 

Happinefs under this view, ev’ry one confiandy purfues. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without defire, pafs by, and be content without. Locke. 

Witho'ut. adv. 

1. Not on the infide. 

Forming trees and fhrubs into fiindry fhapes, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting them without. Bacon. 

Wife men ufe ftudies ; for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wifdom without them, and above them, won by 
obfervation. Bacon. 

Thefe were from without the growing miferies. Milton . 
Having gone as far as they could without, they began to 
obferve them within. Grew. 

2 . Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the building, was 
very prompt from without , and from within. JVotton. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout; 

Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden, 

3. Externally; not in the mind. 

Witho'ut. conjunct. Unlefs ; if not; except. Not in ufe. 

I find my love fhall be proved no love, without I leave to 
love, being too unfit a veflel in whom fo high thoughts fhou[ 
be engraved. Sidney, f- m 

You will never live to my age, without you keep y ol! * f vc ’ 
in breath with exercife, and in heart with joyfulnefs- o/rtwy. 

Withou'ten. prep. [pfSutan, Saxon.] Without. Qbiolcte. 

Her face fo fair, as fiefh it feemed not, 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 

Clear as the fky, withouten blame or blot, 

Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. Spenjei. 

To Withstand, v.a. [with and Jiand.] To gainfLm > to 

oppofe ; to refill. a . 

The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be Itriu i^ 

withal, being like a mighty beaft, fooner tamed with o i0\\ 
ino;, than overthrown by withflanding. ■ ■ [f ' 

The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith P 
flood the received orders of this chuich, was “ r ‘* 
which caufed me to enter unto confideration, yv lot kf 
chriftian man fearing God, ftand bound to join vvi~ ijoil ^ 

It is our frailty that in many things weal 1 do f 

virtuethat we would do amifs in nothing, and a e j. • ' 

. that virtue, that when we pray that what occahori o . 
do offer itfelf, we may be {Lengthened from 
Jland it. ^ * They 
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They Toon fet fail ; nor now the fates withjland ; 

Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Ely mas withftood Paul and Barnabas, and when Paul 
of Alexander, he hath greatly withftood our words, do 
-think the wxthfianMng there was without {peaking? Atterb. 
V/Tthsta'nder. n.f [from withftand. ] An opponent; re- 

Tillin' 7 power. # 

1 War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 

j n command againft with/landers ; force, authority, and 

,{ rWMnce being the effential parts thereof. Raleigh. 

Wi'thy. »•/ [p^'S’ Saxon.] Willow. A tree. 

WiYless. udj. [from wit.] Wanting undemanding. 

J Why then lhould witlefs man fo much mifween 

That nothing is but that which he hath feen ? Fairy Queen. 

I have ever lov’d the life remov’d ; 

And held in idle price to haunt affemblies. 

Where youth, and coft> and witlefs brav’ry keeps. Shakefp. 

So’t pleas’d my deftiny, 

Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 

As vain, as wjlefs, and as falfe as they 

Which dwell in court. Donne. 

He kept us Haves, by which we fitly prove 

That witlefs pity breedeth fruitlefs love. Fairfax, 

The apple’s outward form 

Dele&able, the witlefs fwain beguiles, 

’Till with a writhen mouth and {pattering noife 

He taftes the bitter morfel and rejeHs. Philips. 

Witling, n.f. [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to wit; 

a man of petty fmartnefs. 

You have taken off the fenfelefs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon s Spectator. 

Thofe half-Iearn’d witlings num’rous in our ifle. 

As half-form’d infers on the banks of Nile. Pope: 

A beau and witling perifh’d in the throng, 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fong. Pope. 

Witness, n.f [pitnejye, Saxon.] 

' j. Teftimony ; atteftation. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe; 

An evil foul producing ho \y witnefs. 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakefpeare. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witnefs 
of a good confcience, purfue him any further revenge? Shak. 
If I bear witnefs of myfelf, my witnefs is not true. John. 
The fpirit beareth witnefs with our fpirit that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viii. 16. 

Many bare falfe witnefs , but their witnefs agreed not. Mar . 
Nor was long his witnefs unconfirmed. Milton* 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth ! 

His only crime, if fricndfhip can offend. 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden s Mneid. 
Our fenfes bear witnefs to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiftence of fenfible things. Locke. 

2. One who gives teftimony. n 

The king’s attorney 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of divers witneffes. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

God is witnefs betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. 50. 

Thy trial choofe 

With me, beft witnefs of thy.virtue try’d. Milton . 

A fat benefice became a crime, and witnefs too againft its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety . 

Nor need I {peak my deeds, for thefe you fee; 

The fun and day are witneffes for me. Dryden. 

3. IVith a Witness. EfFe&ually ; to a great degree, fo as to 
leave fome lading mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 

Here was a blefiing handed out with the firft pairs of ani¬ 
mals at their creation ; and it had effeStwith a witnefs . Wood. 
Now gall is bitter with a witnefs ; 

And love is all delight and fwcetnefs. Pror, 

lo Witness, v.a. [from the noun.] To atteft. 

There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 

Which was to my belief witnefs'd the rather, 

^or that I faw the tyrant’s power a-foot. Shakefpeare. 

Heareft thou not how many things they witnefs againft thee ? 

John xxvii. 13. 

Though by the father he were hir’d to this. 

He ne’er could witnefs any touch or kifs. Donne. 

Thefe be thofe difeourfes of God, whofe effeefts thofe that 
five witnefs in themfelves; the fenfible in their fenfible na- 
T tures > r t ^ ;e reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh . 

° * TN£SS * n. To bear teftimony. 

he ft a ftrave with the winds which lhould be louder, 
an fhrouds of the fhip with a ghaftly noife to them that 
W< T re * n it, witncffed that their ruin was the wager of the 
°mers contention. Sidney. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs , 

'loft truly limn’d and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 


Witnefs you ever-burning lights above!. 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Witnefs that here lago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart. 

To Othello’s fervice. Shakefpeare's Othello* 

Lorenzo 

Shall witnefs I fet forth as foon as you, 

And even but now return’d. Shakefpeare ; 

I witnefs to 

The times that brought them’in. Shakefpeare. 

Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnefs 
which he witneffeih of me is true. John v. 32. 

For want of words, 01 lack of breath, 

Witnefs , when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 

The Americans do acknowledge and {peak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta witnejfeth , and Laet in the hifto- 
ries of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Witnefs , ye heav’ns ! I live not by my fault, 

I ftrove to have deferv’d the death I fought Dryden's LEneid. 
Lord Falkland witneffes for me, that in a book there were 
many fubje&s that I had thought on for theftage. Dryden. 
Witnefs for me ye awful gods, 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf-defence, 

The eldeft law of nature. Reive. 

WTtness. interj. An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 

Witsna'pper. n.f [wit and fnap.] One who affe&s repartee. 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner.— 

—That is done, fir; they have all ftomachs.- 

—What a witfnapper are you ! Shakefpeare. 

Wi'tted. adj. [from wit.] Having wit: as a quick wilted boy. 
Wi'tticism. n.f [from witty.] A mean attempt at wit. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laft agonies, with 
a witticifn between his teeth, without any regard to fobriety 
and confcience. L'Eftrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and witticifms , 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verfe. Addifon . 

Wi'ttily. adv. [from witty.] 

1. Ingenioufly; cunningly; artfully. 

But is there any other beaft that lives, 

Who his own harm fo wittily contrives ? Dryden . 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In converfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney . 
The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very wittily 
faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shakefp . 

T*he obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre¬ 
fuming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underftand not the 
things ; think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. 

Ben. Johnfbn. 

WFttiness. n.f [from witty.] The quality of being wicty. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in deviling, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs and his moral wifenefs. Spenfer _ 
Wittingly, adv. [from witting^ knowing; pitan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knowingly; not ignorantly; with know¬ 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfoever we work as men, the fame we do wittingly work 
anu freely ; neither are we, according to the manner of na¬ 
tural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our p >wer to 
leave things we do undone. Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, ’tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 
During that dreadful flege, every particular accident for bre¬ 
vity 1 wittingly pafs over. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world More 
No forger of lies willingly and ivittingly furnifhed out the 
means of his own detection. Wejl on the Rcfirrcclion. 

WI'TTOL. n.f [pittol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfe- 
hood of his wife and feems contented ; a tame cuckoid. 

O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax ? 

To let that witold beaft confume in flames 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 

Amaimon founds well ; Lucifer well; yet they are die 
names of fiends: but cuckold, witiol , the devil himfelf hath 
not fuch a name. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of JPindfor. 

The Theban wittal , when he once defc.-ies 
Jove is his rival, falls to facrifice. jC leave land. 

Wi'ttolly. adj. [from wittol.] Cuckoldly. 

The jealous wittolly knave, hath mafles of money. Shakefp. 

Wi'tty. adj [Yrom wit.] 

1. Judicious; ingenious. 

'The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more fhall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shakefp. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy 
wor ds. Juaith x i. 23. 

2. Full of imagination. 

Hiftories make men wife, poets nitty, the mathcmatick 
fubtile. Bacon . 

Where there is a real ftock of wit, yet the witticjl layings 
will be Lund in a great meafure the i flu as of chance. South. 

30 U 1 !4 . 
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In gfentle verfe the witty told their flame. 

And grac’d their choice!* fongs with Emma’s name. Prior . 
3. Sarcaltick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully witty upon the wo- 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfafliun by marrying a 
farmer’s daughter. Addifon ’ Spiaator. 

TAitwal. n.f. A bird. Ainfwortb. 

i o Wive. v. n. [from wife.] To marry ; to take a wife. 

Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shahfpetm. 

The ancient faying is no herefy, 

Hanging and wiving goes by deftiny. Sbakefpeare. 

A fli op of all qualities that man loves woman for; befides 
that hook of wiving , fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shake]}. 
Defign or chance makes others wive. 

But nature did this match contrive. JValler. 

To Wive. v. a. 
x. To match to a wife. 

She dying gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd. 

To give it her. Shahfpeare’s Othello. 

2. 10 take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fliould fhrive me than wive me. Shakefp. 
Wi vl ly. adv. [from wives. ] Belonging to a wife. 

bafilius could not abftain from prailing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and it'/WAfaithfulnefs. Sid. 
Wives, n.f. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning fliould not fo lightly have been car¬ 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 

_ r ^ on * Spenfers Ireland. 

YVi z ard. n.f [from wife.] A conjurer ; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. It had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady ; wizards know their times. ^Shakefp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

His iffue difinherited fliould be. Shakefp. Richard III. 

That damn’d wizard , hid in fly difguife, 

For fo by certain figns I knew, had met 

Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent 

The aidlefs innocent lady his wifli’d prey. Milton. 

1 he prophecies of ivizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. JValler. 

'I he wily wizar d mull be caught. 

For, unconflrain’d, he nothing tells for nought. Dryden. 
WO. n.f [pa, Saxon.] ° b > 

I. Grief; forrow; mifery; calamity. 

The king is mad : how ftifF is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up and have lngemous feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftra&V 
So fliould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
I he knowledge of themfclves. Sbakefpeare 1 s King Lear. 

So many miferies have craz’d my voice. 

That my woe weary’d tongue is fell. Sbakefpeare. 

Her rafli hand in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck’d, fhe eat: 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was loft. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other’s wo. Pope. 

2 . It is often ufed in denunciations, wo be ; or in exclamations 
of forrow wo is ; anciently wo wurth ; pa pujip, Saxon. 

All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now, wo 
is me, do try wfcat love can do. Sidney. 

JVo is my heart; 

That poor foldicr, that fo richly fought, 

Whole rags fliam’d gilded arms; whofe naked breaft 
Stept before fliields of proof, cannot be found. Sbakefpeare. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Sbakefpeare. 
Happy are they which have been my friends; and wee to my 
lord chief-juftice. Sbakefpeare 1 s Henry IV. 

Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezeh. xxx. 2. 

Wo be to the fliepherds of Ifrael that do feed themfelves. Ez. 

JVo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Jer. x. 19. 

If God be fuch a being as I have deferibed, wo to the world 
if it were without him : this would be a thoufand times o- re at- 
er Iofs to mankind than the extinguifliing of the fun. Tiflotfon. 

IVoe to the vanquifti’d, woe! Dryderis Albion. 

3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curfe. 

Can there be a wo or curfe in all the flores of veno-eaTnce 
equal to the malignity of fuch a pra&ice; of which one°fingle 
inflance could involve all mankind in one univerfal confufion. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 
fubftantive, and in exclamation an adjedtive, as particularly in 
the following lines. 

Woe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Antony ancl Cleopatra. 


Garth. 
Wo > diffracted 
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would have them flop. Ir horfcs vvhen they 

Love’,s a mighty lord • 

And hath fo humbled me, as, I confefs 
1 herc IS no to his correction. * 0 , 

Wo ad. n.f. [pao, Saxon ] plant. " Ja fypeare. 

1 he flower conflfts of four leaJpc u 
form of aciofs; out of whofe fW cu Hfe in 

which afterwards turns to a fruit in thJ fh r P 0I «tal 9 
flat at the edge, gaping two Ay} ZnXf * 
which is contained for the moft part onf o . Cell > m 
cultivated in England for the ufe of dyers whoT 2 - “ 
mg the foundation of many colours ^ ’ fe “ for| ay- 

In times of old, when Britifhnymphs wereknm 
To love no foreign faflrions like their own • " 

And quality put on no paint but J IT ^ ^ 

Wo BEGONE, n.f [wo and begone.] Loft in 
in wo; overwhelmed with forrow. 

buch a man. 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woebegone , 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And W,uld have told him half his Troy w’as burn’d- 
But Priam found the lire, ere he his toneue VA l* 
Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet atmought ^ 
00 woebegone was he with pains of love. ’ p 
Wopi'. The obfolete participle paftive from To Waft btr ^ ax * 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifti bottoms have woft 

w. “t™* rw,,lins ^ 

1. Sorrowful; aflUCtcd ; mourning. 

1 1 h A° 7C ^ /G y necia » t0 wh °m reft was no eafe, had left her 

25“aS s "“ *• “-r 

How many useful widows left to bow ‘ ^ 

To fad difgrace! Civil Mr 

In a tow r, and never to be loos’d. 

The woful captive kinfmen are inclos’d. r> nv /,„ 

2. Calamitous; affliaivc. ; 

3. Wretched; paltry; forry. 

What woful ftuff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv d hackney-fonneteer, or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens! how the llyle refines] Pope, 
Wo fully, adv. [horn woful.] 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

2. Wretchedly ; in a fenfe of contempt; 

He who would pafs fuch a judgment upon his condition, as 
Ihall be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there 
lies no appeal, will find himfelf wofully deceived, if he jud¬ 
ges of his fpiritual eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. ' 
old; n. f. JVotd, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, ligmnes a plain open country; from the Saxon polb, 
a plain and a place without wood. Gibforis Camden. 

Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler or gover- 
nour ; from whence bertwold is a famous governour; uthcluiold 
a noble governour : berwald , and by inveriion waldber , a ge- 

! r? f r 3n . Camden. 

WOLF, [palp, Saxon; wolf Dutch.] 

1. A kind of wild dog that devours Iheep. 

Advance our waving colours on the walls, 

Refcu d is Orleans from the Englifti wolves. Sbakefpeare. 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a com’rade with the wolftmd owl, 

Neceihty s Iharp pinch. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Tnou fliould ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Shakefp. King Lear> 

2. An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical ex- 
preflions ; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example we have in our profeflion, who having 
called an eating ulcer by the name o kwolf common appre- 
henfion conceives a reality therein. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 
Wc/lfdog. n. f. [wolf and dog.] 

1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard Iheep. 

I he lucklefs prey, how treach’rous tumblers gain, 

And dauntlefs wolfdogs Ihake the lion’s mane. Tickell. 

2. A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 

Wc/lfish. adj. [from wof] Refembling a wolf in qualities 
or form. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfijl), bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. Sbakefpeare 
I have another daughter. 

Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable; 

When Ihe Ihall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wolfijh vifage. Sbakefpeare s King L f ar. 

Nothing more common than thofe wolfjh back-friends in 
all our pretenfions. JL'Eftrange. 

A pre- 
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A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal ftale to all bafe pro- 
• ds: all wolfifo defigns walk under flieeps cloathing. Gov. Ton. 
Wolfsba'ne. n.f [wolf and bane.] A poifonous plant ; aconite. 
It hath circumfcribed roundilh divided leaves; the flower 
confifts of four leaves, fliaped like a monkey’s hood : each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by three or more pods which con¬ 
tain feveral rough feeds : the moft part of thefe fpecies are dead¬ 
ly poifoii. _ Miller. 

Wolfsbane is an early flower. Mortimer's H"fbandry. 

Wo'lfsmilk. n.f. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Wo'lvish. adj. [from wolves, of wolf \ wolfjh is more proper.] 
Refembling a woif. 

W hy in this woh : Jh gown do I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick. Shakefp. Cori lanus. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wolvijh belluine manner elfe. Howe.l. 

There is a bafe wolvif ') principle within that is gratified with 
another’s mifery. South's Sermons. 

WO'MAN. [piyman, pimman, Saxon ; whence we yet pro¬ 
nounce women in the plural, wirnmen , Skin nit.] 

1. The female of the human race. 

That man who hath a tongue is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a wom *n. Shak fpeare. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman- tir’d, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shak f fpeare's Winter sTale. 

JVomen are foft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 

Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorf lefs. Shakefp. 
And Abimelech took men-fervantS'and women fervants. Gen. 

O woman , lovely woman, nature form’d thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 

Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 

But ending in the fex Ihe firft began. Dryden’s Mn. 

Women are made as they themfelves would choofe. 

Too proud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light; vi¬ 
vacity is the gift of women , gravity that of men. Addifon . 

2 . A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me ; but by her woman 
I fent your meflage. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

To Wo'man. v. a. [from the noun.] To make pliant like a 
woman. 

I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firft face of neither on the ftart 
Can woman me unto’t. Sbakefpeare. 

Wo maned, adj. [frpm woman.] Accompanied; united with 
a woman. 

I do attend here on the general. 

And think it no addition, nor my wilh, 

To have him fee me woman'd. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

VI omanha'ter. n.f [woman and hater.] One that has,ail 
averfion from the female fex. 

How could it come into your mind, 

J o pitch on me of all mankind, 

Againft the fex to write a fatyr ; 

And brand me for a womanhater. Swift. 

Wmanhood. 7 n. f [from woman.] The chara&er and col- 
Vvomanhead. J leclive qualities of a woman. Obfolete. 

Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour, 

Was lighrnefs feen, or loofer vanity. 

But gracious ivomanhood and gravity. Fairy E$ueen. 

There dwells fweet love and conftant chaftity, 

Unfpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of honour, and mild modefty. Spenfer. 

1 is prefent death I beg; and one thing more, 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 

O keep me from their worfe than killing luft. Sbakefpeare: 

When my grave is broke up again. 

Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 

N>r graves have Iearn’d that womauhead 
, °^ e t0 more than one a bed. Donne . 

omanish adj . [from woman.] Suitable to a woman. 

■Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the mor zwomanifh ; fince I allure you there is nothing 
efire more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 
■^eimane making a womanijh habit to be the armour of her 
0 nefs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly be- 

^ u ght her to keep her fpeech a while within the paradife of 
her mind 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, and vxmamjh , but audible, 

ro ‘ V nd man ^^ e * Afcham. 

ohe then to him thefe womanif) words ’gan fay, 
or love of me, leave oft'. Fairy Queen. 

Our fathers minds are dead, 
r> We arC t' 0vern, d wRh our mothers fpirits; 
l * r y°^- e an d luft’ranee fhew us womanijh. Sbakefpeare. 

I do not think he fears deaths 

e never was fo womanijh. Sbakefpeare. 

as h Unn S ^’ s ksmifhment, he was fo foftened and dejefted, 
e wrote nothing but a few womanijh epiftles. Bacon . 

n a * ac ^ or womanijh complaint. Denham. 


I melt to womamjh tears, and if I Hay* 

I find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 

The godlike hero, in his bread: 

Difdain’d, or was afham’d to ftiow 

So weak, fo womanif .> a woe. ■ Dryden 9 

To Womani'se. v. a. [from woman.] To emalculate; to 
effeminate; to foften. Proper, but not ufed. 

'This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize a man. Sid. 
Womanki'nd. n J. [woman and kind.] The female fex ; the 
race of women. 

Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againft the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 

So eafy is t’appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pieafant womankind. Fairy Queen. 

Becaufe thou doat’ft on womankind , admiring 
Their Ihape, their colour, and attradlive grace. 

None arc, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 

Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 

But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dr)den s Juvenal. 

Juba might make the proudeft of our fex. 

Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addifon s Cat:. 

She advanc’d, that womankind 
Would by her model form their mind. Swift. 

Wo'manlY. adj. [from woman ] 

1. Becoming a woman ; fuiting a woman; feminine ; not maf- 
culine. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To fay I’d done r.o harm. Sbakefpeare. 

She brings your froward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Sbakefpeare . 

All will fpy in thy face 

A blulhing womanly difeovering grace. Donne. 

Rage choaks my words; ’tis womanly to weep. D yden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs, affedled 
fmiles, and all the enchanting womanly behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope . 

2. Notchildilh; not girlifih. 

Young perfons, under a womanly age, are often troubled 
with fome of ihe fame fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

W o'manly. adv. [from veoman.] In the manner of a woman ; 
effeminately. 

WOMB, n. f [ wamba , Goth, pamb. Sax, weemb, Iflandick.] 

1, The place of the fastus in the mother. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Sbakefpeare's Corlolanus. 

New-born children bring notmany ideas into the world, ha- 
tingfome faint ideas of hunger and thirft which they may have 
felt in the womb. Locke. 

Conceiving, as Ihe flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 

2 . The place whence any thing is produced. 

T he earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d. 

Appear’d not. Milton. 

The womb of earth the genial feed receives. Dryden. 
To Womb. v. a. [from the noun ] To inclofe; to breed in 
fecret. 

Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs , will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov’d. Sbakefpeare's JVinter's Tale. 

Wo'mby. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwerforit. 

That caves and uiomby v'aultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Henry V, 

Wo'men. Plural of woman. 

Thus it Ihall befal 

Him who to worth in zvomen over-truffs. Milton . 

Won. The preterite and participle paflive of win. 

All thefe the Parthian, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won . Milton. 

Againft myfelf I vi&orious have won , 

And by my fatal abfcnce am undone. Dryden. 

My mother is ivon over to my fide, but dare3 not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addifon's SpeEtat . 
To Won. v.n. [puman, Saxon; wonen, German.] Todwell; 
to live; to have abode. Not in ufe. 

Him fortuned 

To come where vile Arcafia does wonn. Fairy Queen. 

Out of the ground uprofe 
As from his lair, the wild beaft where he wons 
In foreft wild. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

A people near the northern pole that^«; 

Whom Ireland fent from loughes and forefts hore. Fairf. 
Won. n.f. [from the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Obfolete, 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven’s eye ; 

Or where haft thou thy won s that fo much gold 

Thou can’ff preferve from wrong and robbery. Fairy Queen. 
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I o WO'NDER. v. u. [punbjuan, Saxon ; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be (truck with admiration ; to be pleated or furprifed fo as 
to be aftonifhed. 

The want of thefe magazines of victuals I have oftentimes 
complained of in England, and zvondered at in other countiies. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the bead. R eVt x iii. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converfed with too many 
ftrange unparallcl’d actions, now to luonder at any thing : 
wonder is from furprife, and furprife ceafes upon experience. 

South’s Sermons. 

King Turnus wonder’d at the fight renew’d. , Dryden. 
Who can ivonder that all the fciences have been fo over¬ 
charged with infignificant and doubtful exprefiions, capable to 
make the mod quick-fighted very little the more knowing. 

Locke. 

I could not fufiiciently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di¬ 
minutive mortals, who durd venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. Swift. 

Wo'nder. n.f [pun bop, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 

1. Admiration; aftonifbment; amazement; furprife caufed by 
fomething unufual or unexpe£led. 

What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe or forrow 
Conjure the wand’ring dars, and makes them dand 
Like -wounded hearers. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

JVonder caufeth adonidiment, or an immoveable podure of 
the body; for in wonder the fpirits fiy not as in fear, but only 
fettle. Bacon’s Natural ILiJlory. 

2. Caufe of wonder; a drange thing; fomething more or great- 
fcr than can be expelled. 

The Cornidi wcndcr-gathzxtr deferibeth the fame. Carew. 
Great effects come of indullry in civil bufinefs; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 

Lo, a wonder drange ! 

Of every bead, and bird, and in fed fmall 
Came fevens, and pairs. Milton’s Baradfe Loft, 

What woman will you find, 

7 hough of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leifure will vouchfafe an eye 
Of fond defire ? * Milton s Paradife Regained 

No wonder deep from careful lovers flies, 

To bathe himfelf in Sachariffa’s eyes; 

As fair Adrea once from earth to heav’n, 

By drife and loud impiety was driven. Waller « 

Drawn for your prince, t^nt fword could wonders do : 
The better caufe makes mine the (harper now. Waller , 

3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 

There Babylon the wonder t>f all tongues. Milton. 

Ample fouls among mankind have arrived'at that prodigi¬ 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 

WoVderful. adj. [wonder and full ] Admirable; drange; 
adoni filing. 

I uttered that which I underdood not, things too wonderful 
for me which I knew not. Job xlii. 3, 

Strange 

Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 

All this is very wonderful , Shalcelpeare multiplies miracle up¬ 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs in the novel. Sbak. Illujl . 
Wo'nderful. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 
The houfe which I am about to build (hall be wonderful 
great. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 

Wonderfully, adv. [from wonderful .] In a wonderful 

manner ; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him¬ 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chridian world, was wonderfully 
glad to hear that there were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon’s Italy. 

Wo'bi derment. n.f. [from wonder.] Adonidiment; amaze¬ 
ment. Not in ufe* except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

It ravilh’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spenfer. 

1 Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfe, and not refpecl petty wonderments. Bacon. 

The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. L’Ejlrangc. 

Wo'nderstruck. adj. [ivender and fir ike. ] Amazed. 

Afcanius, wonderjlruck to fee 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden s JEneid. 

Wondrous, adj. [This is contra&ed from wondereus, of wen- 
der.J 

1. Admirable; marvellous ; drange ; furprifing. 

The credit of whofe virtue red with thee ; 

Wondrous indeed, if caufe of fuch effedts. Milton . 

In fuch charities (he pafs’d the day; 

’Twas wond'rous how (he found an hour to pray. Dryden . 
Refearches into the fprings of natural bodies, and their mo-. 
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2. [Wondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb 1 T T Uts% 
degree. • ‘J in a itran 
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From that part where Mofes remembereth the piam. r 

ten by the fons of good men upon the daughters of IhP M g0t ' 

did they (leal thofe wondrous great afls of their ancient' kill?! i 
powerful giants. CK| ugsand 

T© (hun th’ allurement is not hard a M. 

To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d and well-prepar’d • 

But ivoncl’rous difficult, when once befet * 1 ‘ 5 

To druggie through the ftraits, and break th’ involving 

You are fo beautiful, D ' ydm - 

So wondrous fair, you juffify rebellion. £>- 

Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, >)den ' 

Are, as when women, wond’rous fond of place P 

Wo NDROU.LY . adv. [from W™,.] To a drange decree' 
My lord led wondroujly to difeontent. Sbibi,.. 

This made Proferpina 
Make to them the greater fpeed, 

For fear that they too much (hould bleed. 

Which wondroujly her troubled. jy ... t 

Such do&rines in the pidgeon houfe were taught: 
Vouneed not a(k how wondroufy they wrought? Dryden 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wondroufy % aggriev'd. * Granville 
To Wont. Iv.n. [Preterite and participle «*»/5 punian' 
To be Wont. 5 Saxon ; gewoonen, Dutch.] To be accuftom- 
ed ; to ufe ; to be ufed. 

A yearly folemn feaft (he wont to make 
The day that firft doth lead the year around. Fairy Queen. 

Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the fame efpies. Hubbcrd. 
Jafon the Theffalian was wont to fay, that fome things 
mull be done unjuftly, that many things may be done juffiy. 

Bacon. 

I this night have dream’d; 

If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee. 

But of offence and trouble. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one. 

Which on the (haft that made him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Waller. 

A mother was wont always tq indulge her daughters, when 
any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they muff keep 
them well. ' Locke.. 

Another fort of fophifm is wont to be called an imperfect 
enumeration or falfe induction. when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. Watts’s Logick. 

WONT. n.f. [from the verb-.] Cuftom; habit; ufe. Out of ufe. 
Pafling their time according to their wont, they waited for 
the coming ofPhalantus. Sidney. 

'Filings natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
went, that which is heavy mounting fometime upwards of its 
own accord. Hooker. 

’Tis not his iuoni to be the hindmoft man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakefpeare. 
They are by fudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under (ky or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milm. 

Wont. A contraction of will not. 

Wo'nted. part. adj. [from tb£ verb.] Accuftomed; ufed; 
ufual. 

Her champion flout, to aid his friend, 

Again his wonted weapon proved. Fairy Queen. 

So pray’d they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon and wonted C2lm. Milton. 

The pond-frog would fain have gotten the ether frog over; 
but (he was wonted to the place, and would not remove. L’EJL 
Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each wonted room require; 

Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place, 

As murther’d men walk where they did expire. * Dryden. 
Wo'ntedness. n.f [fro m wonted.] State of being accuffom- 
ed to. Not in ufe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend 
to other modes of government;, I might fufpeCt my judgment 
biaffed with prejudice or wontednefs of opinion. King Charts. 
Wc/ntless. adj . [from wont.] Unaccuffomed ; unufual. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 

What wont lefts fury do’ft thou now inlpire 
Into my feeble bread, when full of thee ? Sptnftr. 

To Woo. v. a [apojo&, courted, Saxon.] To court; to h.e 
•to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We (hould be xvoo’d, and were not made to woo. Shake,peer e> 

Some lay in dead mens fkulls; and in thole holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in (com of eyes, refleCIing gems; 

That woo’d to the (limy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcattcr’d by. Makejpetre 
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Fancies and notions he purfues, 

Which ne’er had being but in thought; 

Each like the Grecian artift woos 

The image he himfelf has wrought. Prior. 

My proud rival w'oos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 

Philips’s Dijlref Mother. 

Oh, ftretch thy reign, fair peace! from (hore to (hore, 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flav’ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. Pope. 
2. To court folicitoufly; to invite with importunity. 

Yet can (lie love a foreign emperor. 

Whom of great worth and pow’r (he hears to be; 

If (lie be woo’d but by ambaflador, 

Or but his letters or his pictures fee : 

So while the virgin foul on earth doth flay. 

She woo’d and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
By thefe great pow’rs, which on the earth bear fway, 

The wifdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. 

Davies « 

Sweet bird that (hun’A the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholy ! 

Thee, chaunticfs oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

To Woo. v. n. To court; to make love. 

With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo. 

When true felicity is but in two. - Dryden. 

WOOD. adj. [wods , Gothick; pob, Saxon; weed, Dutch.] 
Mad ; furious; raging. Obfolete. 

Winds do rage, as winds were wood. 

And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. Tujfer. 

Coal-black deeds yborn of hellifli brood, 

That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 

Fairy Queen. 

Calm the temped of his paflion wood'. 

The banks are overflown, when flopped is the flood. Fa.Q. 
Wood. n. ft [pube, Saxon; woud, Dutch.] 
i f A large and thick plantation of trees. 

7 he wood- born people fall before her flat, 

And worlhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Queen. 

St. Valentine is paft : 

Begin thefe wood-b\r&s but to couple now ? Shakefpeare. 

The woods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 

There fpeak and flrike. Shakefpeare’s Titus and Andronicus. 
Eight thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Hecate, when (he gave to rule the woods , 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 
2 . The fubftance of trees ; timber. 

Balm his foul head with warm diddled waters, 

And burn fweet wood to make the lodging i'weet. Shakefp. 

1 he cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rolin, and «/W-a(hes, well incorporated. 

. Boyle. 

Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 
wood- coals, we let it down into the glafs. Boyle. 

Of long growth there flood 

j, , lau [ el s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

I he foft wood turners ufe commonly. Moxon. 

7 he fize of faggots and ztm?-ftacks differs in mod countries. 

u . Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Me!rings muft be fmoked with wood . Child. 

Wooda'nemone. n.f A plant. 

Woo'dbind. ) v 

Woo'deine. 1 j‘ [p u bbms, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 

Beatrice, e’en now 

Couch’d in the woodbind coverture. Shakefpeare. 

I he nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
xt T , s garlands of woodbine and wild rofes. Peacham. 

°° DCOCK. n. f. [pobucoc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage with 

a ong bill; his food is not known. It is a word ludicrouflv 
ufed for a dunce. 3 

He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon ; (hall I not 
nd a woodcock too. Shakefp, are. 

oon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 

VVn v er ft * ean ly pail the pretty houfewife bears. Gay. 

d£ (l‘ [from wood.] Supplied with wood. 
e n ie Strutts have been poffeffed of a very great landed 
Woi/rf 5 W conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 

as faffafr lN K * B>eco<ffion or infufion of medicinal woods, 

7 he drinking elder-wine or wooddrinks are very ufeful. 

Wnn'nr. F/oyer on the Humours. 

wooden, adj. [from wood] 

‘ made of wood; timber. 

lea ((rutting player, whofe conceit 
es m his hamftring, he doth think it rich 
j'p ear the wooden dialogue and found 
The' Xt r’, S(l,eCCh ^ l°°ting and the feaffoldage. Shakefpeare. 
[ hor^ ^ 6 1 t( ? vau ^. or ^ap up; and therefore they had wood- 
5 in t leir houfes and abroad. Brown’s Vulgar Frrours. 
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Prefs’d with the burden, Caeneus pants for breath; 

And on his (boulders bears the wooden death. Dryden . 

The haberdaflier Hole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg. Addfon’s Spectator* 

2. Clumfy; awkward. 

I’ll win this lady Margaret: for whorrl ? 

Why, for my king: tufh, that’s a wooden thing. Shakefpeare » 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier of Confidence .• 

Woodfre'ttER. n.f [teres, Lat.] An inl*e<ff ; a Woodworm. 

Ainfworth. 

Woo'dhole. n.f. [wood and hole.] Place where wood is laid 
up. 

What (hould I do ? or whither turn ? amaz’d. 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fly. 

Of wooclhole. Philips . 

Woo'dland. n*f [wood and land.] Woods; ground covered 
with woods. 

This houfliold bead:, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at firft by the young hero’s hounds. 

As down the ft ream he fwam. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

He that rides paft through a country, may, from the rran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a river, woodland in one part, and favanas in another. 

Locke* 

By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 

And tempts me to refume the lyre, 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 

Fenton s Ode to Lord Gower. 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water feems to drive again. Pope. 

Woodla / rk. n.f. A melodious fort of wife! lark* 

Woo'dlouse. n.f. [wood and loufe.] An Infedh 

The millepes or woodloufe is a finall infe£t of an oblong 
figure, about half an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth; of a dark blueifli or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded : notwithftanding the appellation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of (hort legs ; it is a very 
fwift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be ta¬ 
ken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large (tones, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
beft way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
eafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
ftroved on falling- into the ftomach. Hill’s Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyfelf up like a wooalouje, and dream revenge. 

Congreve t 

There is an infedt they call a woodlouf. 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe. 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 

Woodman, n.f [ivoodand mao.] A fportfman; a hunter. 
Their cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein fome kind of proportion, but the 
(kilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney . 

The duke is a better woodman than thou takeft him for. 

Shakefpeare , 

This is fome one like us night-foundered here, 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman. Milton. 

So when the woodman's toil her cave furrounds. 

And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds. 

With grief and rage the mother-lion flung, 

Fearlefs herielf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 

Woo'dmonger. n.f. [wood and monger.] A woodfcller. 

Woo'Dnote. n.f. Wild mufick. 

Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned fock be on, 

Or fweeteft Shakefpear, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native ivoodnotes wild. Milton . 

Woodny'mph. [wood and nymph.] Dryad. 

Soft (lie withdrew, and like a iv odnymph light. 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Milton’s Paradife Lojlt 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 

The woodnymphs, deck’d with daifies trimj 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. Milton . 

Woodo'ffering. n. f. Wood burnt on the altar. 

We caft the lots for the woodoffering. Neh. x. 34. 

Woo'dpecker. n.f. [wood and peck ; picus martius, Lat .1 A 
bird. 

The ftru£l:ure of the tongue of the woodpecker is very An¬ 
gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompafling parts,of the neck and head, the better 
to exert itfelf in length, and, again, to retra<R it into its cell; 
and laflly, whether we look at its (harp, horny, bearded point, 
and the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to ftah and 
draw little maggots out of wood. Derhdm’s Phyfco-theoLgy. 

Woodpi'geon or IVoodculvcr. n.f. A wild pigeon. 

Woodroo'f. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
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Wo'obsARE. n.f 

The froth called woodfare , being like a kind of fpittle, is 
found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 

Wo'odseere. n.f. [ wood and fere. J The time when there is 
no fap in the tree. 

From May to October leave cropping, for why, 

In woodfeere , whatfoever thou cropped fhall die. buffer. 
Wo'odsorrel. n.f. [oxys , Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath a bell-fhaped flower, confiding 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe to the top, and inclofing 
feeds, which often dart from their lodges, by reafon of the 
eladick force of the membrane which involves them. Miller. 
Woodward, n.f. [wood and ward.'] A foreder. 

Wo'ody. adj. [from wood.] 

1. Abounding with wood. 

Thou had led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. Milton. 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecret fliades 

Of woody Ida’s in mod grove. Milton , 

Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor taded, nor had appetite. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Diana’s woody realms he next invades. 

And, erodes through the confecrated fhades, Addifon. 

2 . Ligneous ; confiding of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible without 
joints, and alfo eladick. Grew . 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe dalks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods. 

With the woody nymphs when die did play. Fairy Queen. 
All the fatyrs fcorn their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woo'eR- n.f [from woo.] One who courts a woman. 

The zvooers mod are toucht in this odent. 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 
Ariftippus faid, that thofe that dudied particular fciences, 
and negleCted philofophy, were like Penelope’s wooers , that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

Ufurping wooers felt his thund’ring fword, 

And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 

Woof. n. f [from wove.] 

j. The fet of threads that erodes the warp ; the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranfverfe, as 
in the warp and the woof of textile, is more inward or more 
outward. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

2 . Texture; cloath. 

A ved of purple flow’d, 

Iris had dipp’d the woof. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

I mud put off 

Thefe my fky-robes, fpun out of Iris’ woof Milton. 

To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 

Of fofted woof is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Woo'ingly. adv. [from wooing.] Pleafingly; fo as to invite 
day. 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shakef King Lear. 

WOOL. n.f. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.] 

1. The fleece of fheep ; that which is woven into cloath. 

Bafe-minded wretches, for refpeCf of gain, fome paultry 
wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without know¬ 
ing perfectly her edate. Sidney. 

A gown made of the fined wool , 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the pured gold. Raleigh. 

Concerning their complaint for price of wool, he would give 
order that his commiflioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayzvard. 

Struthium is a root ufed by the tuioZ-dreflers. Arbutknot. 

2. Any (hort thick hair. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Wool of batt and tongue of dog. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wo'olfel. n.f [wool and fell.] Skin not dripped of the 
wool. 

Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this king¬ 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 

Wo'ollen. adj. [from zvool.] Made of wool not finely dreffed, 
and thence ufed like wife for any thing coarfe. 

I was wont 

To call them woollen vaffals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: I had 
rather lye in woollen. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


At dawn of day our general cleft his pate. 

Spite of his woollen night-cap. 

Woo'llen. n.f. Cloath made of wool. 

His breeches were of rugged zvoollen. 

And had been at the tfege of Bullen. rj ... 

Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a faint provoke! * iudlhm ' 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruffels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and (hade my lifelefs face. p 

He is a bel-efprit and a woollen draper. ’ f* 

Wo'olpack. } r r , . ' r W*A 

Woolsack, p'/ t aci ’ 

1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2. The feat of the judges in the houfe of lords. 

At bar abufive, on the bench unable. 

Knave on the woolfack, fop at council-table. J) rv j 

3. Any thing bulky without weight. ^ m ' 

Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland 
Wo / olward. adv. [wool and ward.] In wool. Not ufed * 
I have no fhirt: I go woolwarcl for penance. Shake,fteare 

Wo'olly. adj. [from zvool.] ^ 

1. Confifting of wool; cloathed with wool. 

When the work of generation was 
Between thefe woolly breeders. 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shakefpeare. 

Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching flow. 

To diftant fate by eafy journeys go: 

Gently they lay ’em down, as ev’ning fheep 

On their own woolly fleeces foftly fleep. Dry den 

2 . Refembling wool. 

What fignifies 

My fleece of woody hair, that now uncurls? Shakefpeare. 
Nothing profits more 

Than frequent fnows : O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain, 

Nutritious! J. Philips, 

WORD. n.f. [pojib, Saxon; wosrcl, Dutch.] 

1. A Angle part of fpeech. 

If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words. Bacon. 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converfe with. South’s Sermons. 

Among!! men who confound their ideas with words, there, 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and fpells, 
Each zvord catcher that lives on fyllables. Pope. 

2. A fhort difeourfe. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a word or two ? 

—Two thoufand, and I’ll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Shak. 
A zvord, Lucilius, 

How he receiv’d you. Shakefp. JuliusCafar. 

A friend who fhall own thee in thy loweft condition, anfwer 
all thy wants, and, in a wo'd, never leave thee. South. 

In a word, the Gofpel deferibes God to us in all refpefts 
fuch a one as we would wifli him to be. Tillotjon. 

3. Talk; difeourfe. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes! 

Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elfe, yet they do eafe the heart. Shak. R. HI. 

If you diflike the play, 

Pray make no words on’t ’till the fecond day. 

Or third be paft; for we would have you know it, 

The lofs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 

Ceafe this contention : be thy words fevere, 

Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear.’ Dryden. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingncfs of the 
faults. Locke ' 

If I appear a little word -bound in my firft folutions, I hope 
it will be imputed to the long difufe of fpeech. SpeBator. 

4. Difpute ; verbal contention. 

In argument upon a cafe, , 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Sha ejp. 

5. Language. , r. 

Found you no difpleafure by word or countenance. oba ejp> 
I’ll write thee a challenge, or I’ll deliver thy indignation 
him by word of mouth. Shakef twelfth ip- 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, an 
to every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were 

the occafion. # n ;. t 

An eafy way, by word of mouth communicated to me. y 

6. Promife. c 1 i t f 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word]\.\fk\y, fvvear not. <- J 
I take your princely word for thefe redrefles. ^ 

—I give it you, and will maintain my word. Shak. 

The duke fhall wield his conqu’ring fword, 

The king fhall pafs his honeft word. } 

7. Signal; token. 

Every foldier, kill his prifoners; ju fnf vV. 

Give the word through. ‘ Sh f i 
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her 

HoW the world^that to the pace o ^ ^ 

1 Why ihouW (he write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by word ? Shakefp. king Lear. 

Two optick nerves me ties. 

Like fpeciaclcs acrofs the eyes; 

By which the (pints bring her word. 

Whene’er the balls are fix d or rtirr d. Prior. 

9 - DeC i know you brave, and take you at your word ; 

That prelent fervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryden. 

ItvOTperfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
,: on • which, if we will take the apoftle’s word, is to be done 

with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 7, 

I defire not the reader mould take my word , and therefore 
T will fet two of their difeourfes in the fame light for every 

man to judge. o 

, Scripture; word or O-od. 

1 They fay this church of England neither hath the word 
nurelv preached, nor the facraments fincerely miniftred. Whitg. 

12 The fecond perfon of the ever adorable 1 rinity. A Lrip- 

ture term. 

Thou my Word, begotten fon, by thee 
This I perform. Milton. 

To Word. v. n. [from the noun.] To dilpute. 

He that defeends not to word it with a mrew, does worle 
than beat her. , . , L'Eftrcmge. 

To Word. v.a. To exprefs in proper words. 

Let us blacken him what we can, (aid Harrifon of the bleiied 
kinfr upon the wording and drawing up his charge againft ap¬ 
proaching trial. South’s Sermons. 

Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, in the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muft ftand or fall to itfelf. L’Eft. 

The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addijon. 

Wo'rdy. adj. [from zvord.] Verbofe; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
€ yes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spedlat. 
We need not lavifti hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips’s Bn ion. 
Intemp’rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 

Wore. The preterite of wear. 

This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove. 

And that a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden. 

My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the trueft 
That ever wore the name. Reive s Royal Convet t. 

To WORK. v.n. pret. worked, or wrought, [peopcan, Saxon; 
werken , Dutch.] 

1. To labour ; to travail; to toil. 

Good Kent, how fhall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fliort. Shakcjp. 
Go and work ; for no ftraw (hall be given you. Ex. v. 18. 

Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake. 

Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 

2. To be in aCtion ; to be in motion. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes. 

When for fame’s fake 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 

In Morat your hopes a crown defign’d, 

And all the woman zvork’d within your mind. 

3. To aCt; to carry on operations. 

May be the Lord will work for us. 

Our better part remains 
To work in clofe defign. 

4. To aCt as a manufacturer. 

They that work in fine flax. -v* 

5. To ferment. _ .. 

Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, wni e 
they work , which may make them fume and inflame lefs . Bac. 

Try the force of imagination upon flaying the 'working of 
beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh , before it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon s JSatural hiflory. 

6. To operate; to have effeCt. 

With fome other bufinefs put the king 
From thefe fad thoughts that work too much upon him. Shak. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 

Rom. viii. 28. 

Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alfo 
within the earth. . Bacon. 

Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or by impofing, 
be all one to the purfe, yet it zuorks diverfely on the courage . 
no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. hacon. 

Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity fhould not be loft. Clatendon. 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 
i Sa. xiv. 6. 
M'dton. 
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Nor number, nor example with him zvrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind. Milton. 

We fee the workings of gratitude in the Ifraelites. South. 

ObjeCts of pity, when the caufe is new. 

Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden -> 

Poifon will work againft the ftars: beware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 
When this reverence begins to work iii him, next confider 
his temper of mind. 

This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he delirea. 
to be taught. p Locke. 

Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than 
with the nobility. Addifon on Italy. 

The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long: his colours are white, black, and red : of all ferpents his 
bite* is the moft pernicious, yet worketh the flowed:. Grew . 

, To obtain by diligence. 

Without the king’s affent 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp. Henry V III. 

He hath zvrought with God this day. 1 ° a - x ^ v - 45 * 

. To aft internally ; to operate as a purge, or other phyfick. 

Work on, 

My medicine, work ! thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 

I fhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
fuch a potion could not work. Brown’s Vulgar Error7 s. 

It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defea of working , it is oft times converted. Brown. 

Moft purges heat a little; and all of them work belt, that is, 
caufe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew s Cojmol. 

9. To aa as on an objea. 

Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there s matter 
yet left for philofophy and conftancy to vjork upon. L Efr. 

Natural philofophy has fenfible objeas to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no¬ 
tions. Addifon 

The prediaions Bickerftaff publiflied, relating to his death, 
too much affeaed and worked on his imagination. Swift. 

1©. To make way. 

Body fhall up to fpirit work. Milton , 

Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which fhould work upward firft ? Dryden . 

I r. To be tofled or agitated. 

Vex’d by wint’ry ftorms, Benacus raves, 

Confus’d with zvorking fands and rolling waves. 

To Work. v. a. 

1. To make by degrees. 

Sidelong he zvorks his way. 

Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his way^ 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the vi&or thundering at our gates. Addifom 

2. To labour; to manufa&ure. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to work 
them at that time, and when they left off from working 
them. Raleigh’s Apology. 

The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 
form into another, ’till it fettled into an habitable earth. Burn. 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words zvrought upon 
thefeals, that they died for her. Toiler . 

They now begin to work the wond’rous frame, 

To fhape the parts, and raife the vital flame. Blackmore. 
The induftry of the people works up all their native com¬ 
modities to the laft degree of manufacture. Swift. 

To bring by action into any ftate. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defeending rains. 

Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

’Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. Addifon’s Cato , 
To influence by fucceflive impulfes. 

If you would work any man, know his nature and fafhions. 


Addifon » 


Milton. 


Bacon . 


A. Philips . 


Fairy Queens 
Rom. xiii. 10. 


and fo lead him. 

To haften his deftru&ion, come yourfelf. 

And zvork your royal father to his ruin. 

To produce; to efiedt. 

Fly the dreadful war, 

That in thyfelf thy lefler parts do move. 

Outrageous anger, and woe-working jar. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. 

Our light affliction for a moment zvorketh for us a far more 
eternal weight of glory. 2 L<or. iv. 1 8. 

We might work any effeCt, not holpen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 

Moilture, although it doth not pafs through bodies without 
communication of fome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underftanding of man 
can conceive, may well work fuch wanders. Drummond. 

\ God. 
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God, only wife, to punilh pride of wit. 

Among mens wits hath this confufion wrought-, 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
by tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies 

' . . Of the tree, 

Wh lc h, faffed, works knowledge of good and evil, 

6 To manage 7 f ' n °‘’ the day ' h ° U eat ’ ft > thou d / ft - Mh ° n - 

7 * i o put to labour ; to exert. 

N ° w > Marcus, thy virtue’s on the proof: 

Put forth thy utmolHfrength, work every nerve, 

8. To embroider with 1 a neeX'" ^ ^ ^ ** 

9. To Work out. To effe& by toil. 

Not only every fociety, but every fingle perfon has enough 
to do to work out his own falvation. Daa of p,° 

T J bv th' n ft tak “ the h,nt from the poet, and works out the 

tolw v'fr hCr ° W " fac “' ties - Addifon. 

10. Io\\ ork out. Toeraze; to efface. J 

ears j°y for your returning fpilt, 
kVoro out and expiate our former guilt. 

11 . 7i Work,*. Toraife. ; 

1 hat which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
height, was not afforded me by the ftory. * ErX 
T Ins lake refembles a fea, when worked up by ftorms. Add,/. 
., / l h<: un > ,hat rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 

■wZL UP U° re 6 an f d , col ™ r ‘heir cheeks. Addif. Cato. 
e lhould mure ourfelves to fuch tho ;ehts, ’till thev have 

Work' TH ^ T fi ' ia ' ‘T "n af him ’ ^’fhury. 
° RK ; ‘J’ [peojic, Saxon; work, Dutch J J 

1. ioil; labour 5 employment. 

Bread correction, and work for a fervant. Eccluf. xxxiii. 
n the bottom of fome mines in Germany there cr r ow 
vegetables, which the work -folks fay have magical virtue. bZ. 

T he ground, unbid, gives more than we can aft : 

but work is pleafure, when we chufe our talk. Drvden 

2. A ftate of labour. uryaen. 

*'! th i wo . r ! d ’^tpetiWly at work, only that our poor mor- 
lives fhould pafs tne happier for that little time we poffefs 
them, or e,fe end the better when we lofe them: upon this 
occafion riches came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friend- 
fnip purfued, and virtues admired. <r ./ 

3. Bungling attempt. . Temple. 

. h is P lea(ant to fee what Work our adverfaries make with this 
innocent canon : fometimes ’tis a mere forgery of h" 

4. flowers or embroidery of the'neeflle. tJmgfleet. 

Round her work fhe did empale, 

With a fair border wrought of fun dry flowers 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spi „ fer _ 

That handkerchief, you. gave me: I muff take out the 
work: a likely piece of work, that you fho'uld find it in vour 
chamber, and know not who left it there. I his is fome 
minx s token, and I muff take out the work ? There mve it 

your hobbyhorfe: wherefoever you had it, I’ll take orit no 
work on t. cl if. n 

p Ann fik ■ 1 r vha.'.ejp, Othello. 

5. Anv fabrick or compages of art. 

Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 

a- a 5 Ut ^ ^ a PP r °aches of too warm a fun. p 0 * P 

6. Adtion ; feat; deed. 

/ he inftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, have 
rendered it necelTary in every Chriftian commonwealth bv laws 
to fecure propriety. rj ; , 

. tb f competition or difiblution of mixt bodies, which 

is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire applica¬ 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs over 
€£irtn* r\ • . 

_ Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, g 

i han good works in her hufband to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d. ? p 0 *. e 

7. Any thing made. ^ * 

Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfe, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law. 

Thee, her bed: work,to her work cannot draw. ’ Dorm? 

O faireft of creation ! laft and beft 
Of all God's works ! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d ; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. 

How art thou loft ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

h. Management; treatment. J J 

Let him alone; I’ll go another way to work with him. Shak. 

9 * BoJ et on To employ; to engage. 

lifetteth thofe wits on work in better things, which would be 
elle employed in worfe. tt , 

orker n ’J' [from work.] One that works. 

le fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmarts, 

Prepare yourfelves, and open wide your hearts, Spenfer . 


His father was a worker in brafs rr 

You fpoke me fair; but even then betratlf^’ V "’ >4. 
from me, you profefibrs of holinefS) but3 J 0 ^. d ^rt 

Wo’rkfejlow n.f. [work and follow.! OntlnT S ‘ r,n ™- 
fame work with another. J e en S a gecl in the 

... Timotheus, m y workfellow, andLucinc r i ^ 

Wo rkhouse. j Clu s, faluteyou, p cm> 

WoTkinghouse. \ n 'J' L' rom w °rk and houfe.] 

1. A place in which any manufacture is carried on 

he was daily finilhing thofe pieces h? bt“,° ° W \ Whcre 
2 * a 5 :e w ^ere idlers and vagabonds are^nn \ j ^0 'den. 
Haft thou fufFered at any time bv I e . mne< ^ to labour. 
Efteem and promote thofe ufeful charit?e b0 h dS i and pi,ferers - ? 
pefts into prifons and workhoufes ' WhlC1 remove f uch 

Wo'rkingd A y. »./ [work and 'day. ] Dav on „ u-f ?**?• 
is permitted ; not the fabbath ' J ' whlch Jab our 


How full of briars is this workingday world ? ir 
Will you have me, lady ? ^ * ' s ™kefp { 


care. 


- -No, my lord, unlefs I might have another for,,, :• 

Jay S; your grace IS t00 CQfi| tQ wear W Mrktng. 

Workman, n.f. , work and' man.] An anificef » 
any thing. J ‘ 1IUflcer i a maker of 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well 
They do confound their ftiil in covetoufnefs ’ t lu 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning work ma !? wt 
I here was no other caufe preccdimr ,h l • ^ 

will, no other matter than his own powe? 1 no other °T 

Z,'nfi n ni«eg°o W odnr d ’ ^ ^ 

th c w-lUr infCnbcd the >’ edeflaI ’ 'heir M 

Workmanlv ai j ffrom workman.] Skillulf we!i 
formed ; workmanlike. V C per " 

'-r y ' ^ Ski,fU,,yi * n a manner becoming a 

in having but fortie foot workmanly dight, 
ake laffron en ugh for a lord and a knight. TulTir 

We will fetch thee flraight ^ 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one (hall fwear (he bleeds, 

And at that fight (hall fad Apollo weep, 

IVo'' ° ucrhm " i y lhe h ,ood and tears are drawn. Shakifrtart 
Workmanship. „.f [from workman.] onaotjptan. 

i. Manufacture; fometbing made by any one 

Nor any (kill’d in workmanfip embofs’d. 

Nor any (kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might i:i their diverfe cunning ever dare 

With this fo curious network to compare. Stenfer. 

bcin- ;| 10 ' A mUC ,! <am excet ‘ded all men in perfeflion, by 

ch rfi 17 med,ate of God, by fo much did that 

chofen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleigh. 

ofdirf'1 h,m a° ?‘ S OWn ldea > delighting in the choke 
° f ,t e r er ' S 4 a " d , afterwa ' ds - a » great architects ufe to do, 
m bls rc gal hand. Wotton. 

than to think > tha t we be God’s 
orlmanjhip, , he Ihall fet this mark of him felf upon all reafon- 

2 manufailure aWOrkeri the de g ree of (kill difeovered in any 

rj ^ ^ ^ r * ton,an gotldefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 

or her praife-worthy Workmanjhip to yield. Spenfer. 

3. I he art of working. r J 

If there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
u a cam cou d ever have taught the workmanjhip and ufe of 

1x7 / m ’ . ^ Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

o rkmaster. n f [work and majlerd] The performer of 
any work. r 

What time this world’s great workntajler did caft 
i o make all things, fuch as we now behold. 

It feems that he before his eyes had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfe& mould 
He fafhion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 

Every carpenter and workmajler that laboureth. Eccl. xxxviii. 

DeJ ire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 

S reat workmajler , leads to no excefs. Milt. Par ad. Lojl . 
Wo RKwoman, n.J. [work and woman.] 

1. A woman /killed in needle-work. 

I he molt fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 

Aracline, by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfer. 

2. A woman that works for hire. 

Wo'rkyday. n.f [Corrupted from zuorklngday. 1 The day 
not the fabbath. 

Tell her but a. workyday fortune. Slakefpeare. 

The other days, and thou 
Make up one man ; whole face thou art, 

I he warkydays are the back part; 

T he burden of the week lies there. Herbert. 

Holy days. 
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Gay. 


Holydays, if haply ihe were gone. 

Like workydap, I wilh would .oon be done 
nit r rj n f. [poph, Saxon ; tuere.d, Dutch.] 

^ World the great coileaive idea of all bodks whatever, hoc. 

2. Syftem of wor lds Nicene Creed. 

Resotten before ail luoi tas. 

L'd hath in thefe laft days fpoken unto us by his ion, by 
whom he made the worlds. Heir. 1 . 2 . 

Know how this world 

Of heav’n and earth conspicuous firft began. Milton. 

, The earth; the terraqueous globe. 
y He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milton’s Paradlfe Lojl. 

. Prefent ftate of exiftence. 

4 * I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good Sometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Jmkefp.Mai.betn . 

I was not come into the world then. L Ejirange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. JvLoie. 

Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardfhips can befal in the world. Dryden. 

c A fecular life. 

y Happv is fhe that from the world retires. 

And carries with her what the world admires. 

Thrice happy fhe, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 

While fhe is lovely, does to heav’n make love; 

I need not urge your promife, ere you find 

An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? _ Waller. 

Bv the world , we fometimes underhand the things of this 

w Jd ; the variety of pleafures and interefts which ffeal away 

our afredlions from God. Sometimes we are to underhand 

the men of the world , with whofe felicitations we are fo apt 

i. Rovers’s Sermons. 

to comply. ^ 

6. Publick life. 

Hence baniflied, is banifh’d from the world-. 

And world exil’d is death. Sbakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

7. Bufinefs of life ; trouble of life. 

Here I’ll fet up my everlafting reft. 

And fhake the yoke of man’s fufpicious ftars 

From this world- wearied flefh. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

8. Great multitude. 

You a world of curfes undergo, 

Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shakefpeare . 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 

For you in my refpedt are all the world. Shakefpeare. 

I leave to fpeak of a world of other attempts furnifhed by 
kings. Raleigh’s Apology . 

What a world of contradi&ions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confufions upon the 
contrary practice. Bp. Sanderfon. 

Juft fo romances are, for what elfe 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 

O’th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 

To treat of, but a world o’lh’ latter. Hudibras. 

It brought into this world a world of woe. Adilton. 

There were a world of paintings, and among the reft the 
piefure of a lion. L Ejirange. 

Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, jubjects 
us to law-luits, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal poifon freed. 

Soon halt thou reach’d the goal with mended pace ; 

A W'orld of woes difpatch’d in little lpace. Dryden. 

Why will you fight againft: lo fweet a paflion. 

And fteel your heart to luch a world of charms ? Addifon. 

9. Mankind ; an hyperbolical expreflion lor many. 

This hath bred hi2;h terms of reparation between fuch and 
the reft of the world , whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, time-fervers, 
pleafers of men more than of God. Hooker. 

’Tis the duke’s plealure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d nor flopp’d. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Why doft thou fhew me thus to th’ world ? 

Bear me to prifon. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

lie was willing to declare to all the world , that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eftablifhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the lame by unanfwerable 
realons. Clarendon. 

10. Courfe of life. 

Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin the world un- 
juftly. Clarijfa. 

11. Univerfal empire. 

Rome was to fway the world. Milton. 

This through the eaft juft vengeance hurl d, 

And loft poor Antony the world. Prior. 

12. T he manners of men. 

Children fhould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
diferetion, and know the world. Shakefpeare. 

What ftart at this ! when fixty years have fpread 
Their grey experience o’er thy hoary head ? 

Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 

Or haft thou known the world fo long in vain ? Dryden. 


If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 

May J uba ever live in ignorance. Addifon’s Caid* 

The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better ; 

To know th o. world! a modern phrafiS 
For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 

13. A colledlion of wonders; a wonder. Obfolete. 

The bafla having recommended Barbarufta, it was a world 

to fee, how the court was changed upon him. Knolles . 

14. Time. A fenfe originally Saxon / now only ufed in World 
without end. 

15. In the world. In Poffibility. 

All the precautions in the world were taken for the mar¬ 
riage of his younger brother. Addifon. 

16. For all the worldl Exadtly. A ludicrous fenfe; now little ufed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all the ivorld fo placed. Sidney , b. ii. 

Wo'rldliness. n.J. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs; addidted- 
nefs to gain. 

Wo'rldling. n.f. [from world.] A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings , as for reipedt of gain 
to let fo much time pafs. Sidney. 

The one fort are nam’d the brethren, the godly; the 
other worldlings , timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. Hooker . 

God of the world and worldlings , 

Great Mammon ! greateft god below the fky. Fa. £h>cen* 

For his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; 

Poor deer, quoth Tie, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As worldings do, giving thy ium oi more 
To that which had too much. Shakefp. ds Tou Like It. 

That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 

The covetous worldling , in his anxious mind, 

T hinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden « 

If we confider the expectations of futurity, the worldling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 

Wo'rldly. adj. [from world.] 

1. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiftinclion to the life 
to come. 

He is divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly fuits would he be moved. 

To draw him from his holy exercife. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command ? Shakefp . 

Tell me, ye toad-fwol’n, flinty Pharoah’s, tell; 

Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell ? N. Richards. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience,. not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effefts of intereft, pride, and worldly ho¬ 
nour. Dryden. 

Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no farther than 
it refults from worldly advantages. Atterbury. 

2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a future ftate. 

They’ll pradtife how to live fecure, 

IVo' ldly or diflolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton s Par. Lof , b. xi. 

3. Human ; common ; belonging to the world. 

Manv years it hath continued, {landing by no other worldly 

mean, but that one only hand which eredfed it. Hooker. 

1 imes and places are approved witnefles of ivorldly 
actions. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Wo'rldly. adv. [from world.] With relation to the prefent life. 

It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 
vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wife. 

By (imply meek. Milton’s Par . Lof , b. xii. 

'1 his cannot be done, if my will be worldly , or voluptuoufly 
difpofed. South’s Sermons. 

Since your mind is worldly bent. 

Therefore of the two gifts in my difpofe. 

Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden . 
WORM. n.f. [pyjim, Saxon; worm , Dutch; vermis , Lat] 

1. A lmall harmlefs ferpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shakefpeare. 

Help me into fome houfe. 

Or I {hall fainta plague o’ both your houfes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. Shakefpeare. 

T hough worms devour me, though I turn to mold. 

Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold : 

I from my marble monument fhall rife 
Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandy’s Par. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infedf or worm. Milton. 

2. A poifonous ferpent. 

The mortal worm. Shakefpeare. 

3. Animal bred in the body. 

Phyftcians obferve thefe worms engendered within the body 
of man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

4. The animal that fpins filk. 

Thou oweft the woi m no filk, the fheep no wool. Shakefp. 

30 Y 5. Grubs 
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5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 

’Tis no awkward claim. 

Pick’d from the worm-holes of long vanifh’d days, 

Nor from the duft of old oblivion rak’d. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

6. Something tormenting. 

The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. Shakefp. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying wor?n. Milton. 

7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 

T he threads of fcrews, when bigger than can be made in 

fcrew-plates, are called wornis. The length of a worm begins 
at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; & the 
breadth of the worm is contained between any two G rooves on 
the fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter 
of the fpindle, viz. the depth between the outfide of the 
worm, and the bottom of the groove. Moxon . 

To Worm. v.n. [from the noun.l To work flowly, fecretlv, 
and gradually. 3 3 

When debates and fretting jealoufy. 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded. Herbert 

To Worm. v.a. 

1. To drive by flow and fecret means. 

They find themfelves wormed out of all power, by a new 

fpawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 

2 . To deprive a dog of fomething, nobody knows what, under 
his tongue, which is faid to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth a dog, Ihould have him wormed. Mori. 
Wo'rmeaten. adj. [[worm and eaten.'] 

1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in Jove, I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakefpeare. 

2. Old; worthlefs. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 

And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 

That were all wormeaten, and full of canker holes. Spenfer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call wormeaten, 
or of defaced date. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Thine’s like zvormeaten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 

Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. Donne. 
Wc/rmwood. n. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body.] 
Wormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many fmali fhoots, with fpikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecies, one of which, the common 
zvormwood, grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar¬ 
dens for common ufe. Great variety of fea wormwoods are 
found in the fait marfhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wormwood, though they differ greatly. Mill. 
She was wean’d ; I had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muft be corre&ed by bitters, as 
wormwood wine. Floyer on the Humours. 

I afk whether one be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of a 
different, perception, when he adlually taftes wdrmwood, or 
only thinks on that favour. Locke . 

Wo'rmy. adj. [from worm.] Full of worms. 

Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakefpeare. 

Yet can I not perluade me thou art dead. 

Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy beauties lie in zuormy bed. Milton . 

Worn. part. paff. of wear. 

His is a maiden fhield, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d, 

IVorn out of fervice, muft forfake his lord. Dryden. 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs’d by fortune. Dryden. 

The greateft part of mankind are given up to labour, 
whofe lives are worn out only in the provilions for living. Locke. 
Your cold hypocrify’s a ftale device, 

A worn- out trick ; would’ft thou be thought in earneft, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addifon. 
Wo'rnil. n. f 

In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene¬ 
rated, which in Eflexwe call wornils, being firlt only a fmali 
knot in the fkin. Derham's Phyflco-Theology. 

To Wo'rry. v. a. [pojujen, Saxon : whence probably the 
word zuarray.] 

1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaft tears its prey. 

If w T e with thrice fuch powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in 
their paws. K. Charles. 

’Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from zvorrying the fheep, to be deliver’d up to the enemy, 
for fear the fheep fhould worry the wolves. L'EJlrange. 


fkins 

e torn in 
Scf„ ms . 
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This revives and imitates that inhuman u • 
old heathen perfecutors, wrapping up chrifthn^dr? ° f the 
of wild beafts, that fo they^i|t L TV***» 

pieces by dogs. and 

2. To harrafs, or perfecute brutally. 

Then embraces his Ion-in-law * 0^0’ • 

daughter with clipping her. ’ Shake he his 
For want ofwofts, or lack of bre^' M *?*• 

Y itnefs when I was worried with thy peals tu-i 

It has pleafed Providence at length to live r - u ^ lton ' 
mftead of exadion, and hopes of reljoioifto a rh/T 0 ^ 5 
with reformation. a ° a T™ ch 

All his care 

Was to preferve me from the barbarous rage 

W hich worried him only for being mine c , 

I fhall not fufter him to zvorry any man’s r^n, S ° uthern - 
indeed fall on anv nprfnn ‘ e P u taUon, nor 


indeed fall on any perfon whatfoever." , 

Let them rail, 

And then worry one another at their pleafure. 

Madam, contrive and invent, 

And worry ]him out, ’till he gives his confent. 


Addifon. 


Ro 


ive. 


Swift. 


had, worfe, 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 


Worse, adj. The comparative of bad: 

[pipy, Saxon.] More bad ; more ill 

dren^of your (brtT f* ^ *“* M 

Whether this or VJrfe, l ove not the faithful fid \fmfn 
In happmefs and mifery, the queftion ftill remains how 
men come often to prefer the worfe to the better, and to’thufe 
that, which, by their own confeffion, has made them mife! 

Worse, adv. In a manner more bad. 

<T7 ... " y * 1C more 0, ' e ^Fens, the worfe at eafe he is. Shaheft, 
Fhe Worse, n. f. [from the adjedlive.] ' 

1. The lofs ; not the advantage ; not the better. 

Was never man, who moft conquefts atchiev’d 
But fometimes had the worfe, and loft by war. ’ Stenfer 

Judan was put to the worfe before Ifrael'; and they fled to 
their tents. r. v - 

2. Something lefs good. 2 Ktngs xiv. X2 . 

A man, whatever are his profeffions, always thinks the 
worfe of a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. 0 Clarif 

To Worse, v.a. [from the adje&ive.] To put to difUvan- 
tage. I his word, though analogical enough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

^May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. Milton. 

o rser. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting worfe 
with the ufual comparative termination. 

Gods 1 take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer far 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. 

WofRsmp. n.f [peojrSycype, Saxon.] 

1. Dignity ; eminence; excellence. 

1 hou madeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 
with glory and worjhip . ~ pf v jjj f ^ 

Elfin born of noble ftate, 

And muckle worjhip in his native land, 

"Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fairy phieen. 

My train are men of choice, and rareft parts. 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the moft exaft regard fupport 
1 he worjhip of their names. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

A character of honour. 

I belong to worjhip, and affect 
In honour, honefty. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 

Dinner is on table ; my father defires your worjhip's com¬ 
ply* Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

The old Romans freedom did beftow. 

Our princes worjhip with a blow. Hudibras. 

What lands and lordfhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worjhip now. 

■ A term of ironical refpect. 

Againft your worjhip , when had S—k writ ? 

Or P—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit ? 

Adoration ; religious a<ft of reverence. 

They join their vocal worjhip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 

Sought godlike worjhip from a ftrvile train. Dryden. 

The worflnp of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious zvorflnp : hence religion is 
deferibed by feeking God. Tillotfon. 

There were feveral inroads into Germany, particularly a 
voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the Danube ; from 
them the Suevi had their worjhip of Ifis. Arbutbnot. 

Honour; refpe<ft ; civil deference. 

The humble gueft Ihall have worjhip in the prefence of thofe 

who fit at meat with him, Lukk xiv. 10. 

Since 


2 . 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 
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Since God hath appointed government among men, .t is 
1 • that his intention was, that fome kind of zvorjhip 
fl uld be o-iven from fome to others; for where there is a 
1 wer to'punilh and reward, there is a foundation of zvorflnp 
F 0 th ofe who are under that power ; which worjhip lies in ex- 
in jw a due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke 
? ar d an endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, 
anions: mankind, is called civil worjhip. Stilling fleet. 

6 Idolatry of lovers. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black ftlk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That carTentame my fpirits to your w rjhip. Shakefpeare. 
To Worship, v.a. [from the noun. ] 

To adore ; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 

1 Thou (halt worjhip no other God. Exod. xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu¬ 
mility and worjhipping of angels. Col. n.i 8. 

Adore and worjhip God Supreme. Milton. 

Firft worjhip God ; he that forgets to pray. 

Bids not himfelf good-morrow nor good-day. T. Randolph. 

On the fmooth rind the paffenger Ihall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and wo'Jhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

2 To refpedt; to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkilh mute, Ihall have a tonguclefs mouth. 

Not worjhipp’d with a waxen epitaph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Worship, v. n. To perform adls of adoration. 

I and the lad will go yonder and worjhip. Gen. xxii. 5. 
The people went to worjhip before the golden calf. 1 Kings. 
Wo'rshipful. adj. [worjhip and full.] 

1. Claiming refpeft by any character or dignity. 

This is worfhipful fociety. 

And fits the mounting fpirit like myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

When old age comes upon him, it conies alone, bringing 
no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and worfhipful finner, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South. 

2 . A term of ironical refpedt. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite indeed ; and 
what excites your moft worfhipful thought to think lo ? 

Shakefpeare. 

Suppofe this worfhipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenfe 
and motion. Stilling fleet. 

Wo'rshiffully. adv. [from worfhipful.] Refpedlfully. 
Haftings will lofe his head, ere give confent. 

His mafter’s fon, as ivorjhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shakefpeare. 
Wo'rshipper. n.f. [from worjhip.] Adorer; one that wor- 
fliips. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worjhippers. Shakef. Henry V. 
Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
give his zvorjhippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 

South's Sermons. 

If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
muff fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profefled worjhipper of Apollo. Addifon. 
W orst, adj. The fuperlative of bad, formed from worye: bad, 
worfe, worfl.] Moft bad; moft ill. 

If thou hadft not been born the worfl of men. 

Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shakefpeare. 

1 he pain that any one adtualiy feels is ftill of all other the 
wo'ft ; and it is with anguifh they cry out Locke. 

Worst, n f The moft calamitous or wicked ftate; the ut- 
mod height or degree of any thing ill. 

Who is’t can fay, I’m at the worjl? 

I’m worfe than e’er I was. 

And worfe 1 may be yet: the worjl is not. 

So long as we can fay, this is the worjl. Shakefpeare. 

That you may be armed againft the zvorfl in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diftrefied country, I fend you thefe con- 
fiderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who fecure within can fay, 

1 o morrow do thy worjl, for I have liv’d to day. Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eftate, before he 
heats about in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
fields, where he is always fure of finding diverfion w’hen the 
zvorfl comes to the zvorfl. Addifon s Spectator. 

i 0 Worst, v. a. [from the adjedfive.] To defeat; to over¬ 
throw. 

T he cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts enter 
the field, where the worjled party hath his fword given him 
gain without further hurt. Suckling. 

1 he bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down and worjled by the knight. Hudrbras. 

It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fure to be 
worjled. V Ejlrange. 

1 he vi&orious Philiftines were worfled by the captivated 
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ark, which foraged their countr/ more than a conquering ar¬ 


my. 


So t s Sermcns . 


She could have brought th.. ebariotagain, when fhe faw her 
brother worfled in the duel. Dryde ’s Ded Ins. 

Wo'RSTED n. f. [from Worjled, a town in Norfolk famous 
for the woolen manufacture.] Woolen yarn ; wool fpun. 

A bafe, proud, Ihallow, beggarly three luited, hundred 
pound, filthy worjled-fdoz king knave. Shakefpeare''s K ng Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; 

The ver yworjhd ftill look'd black and blue. Pope. 

Wort, n.f [pipt, Saxon; wo t, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb ; whence it ftill conti¬ 
nues in many, as livenvert, fpieenwort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [Jjyjrc, Saxon,] New beer either unfermented, or in the 
adt of fermentation. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with frelh, it will make a fo- 
vereign drink for melancholy. bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Worth, or Wurth, v. n. [peop^an, Saxon.] To be. T his 
word is only now retained in wo worth , or wurth ; wo be. 

Wo worth the man 

That firft did teach the curled fteel to bite 
In his own flefb, and make way to the living fp’rit. F. 
Worth. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pojfS, a court or farm, or po,n^iig, a ftreet or road. G ibfon. 
WORTH, n.f. [peoj/S, Saxon.] 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will takeffn good zvorth the offer of thefe 
my fimple and mean labours Hooker. 

What is worth in any thing, 

But fo much money as ’twill bring ? Hudibras. 

A common marcalite Ihall have the colour of gold exacfly; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful- 
phur. Woodward.'s Natural Hijlary. 

2 . Excellence ; virtue. 

How can you him unworthy then decree ; 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not inftruef- 
ed in the fchool of thrift, that had not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory life as Cyrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid, memento moriantur . Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had of worth. 

And broug t home that faith which you carried forth, 

I throug ly love. Donne. 

Her virtue and the confcience of her zvorth 
That wou’d be woo’d. Milton. 

A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your charad’er in fuch a ftrain, 

As none but Ihc, who in that court did dwell. 

Could know fuch worth, or worth deferibefo well. Waller. 

3. Importance; valuable quality. 

Perad venture thofe things whereupon fo much time was 
then well fpent, have fithence that loft their dignity and zvorth. 

Hooker. 

Take a man poflefled with a flrong defire of any thing, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that defire is quite extinguilhed. South’s Ser. 
Worth, adj. 

1. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 

Women will love her that Ihe is a woman. 

More worth than any man : men that Ihe is 

The rareft of all women. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
The Ihame which here it fufiers. Shakefpeare. 

You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 
fefled diflent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferted, as a mere maze of words. 

Gianviiie's Sceptick . 

As if ’tis nothing zvorth that lies conceal'd ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thoufand crowns. Addifon's Italy . 

It is worth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hulbandman con¬ 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addifon. 

2. Deferving of. 

The caftle appeared to be a place worth the keeping, and 
capable to be made fecure againft a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign fecure, and, in my choice. 


To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 


Milton. 


Hafte hither Eve, and worth thy fight behold, 

Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious Ihape 
Comes this way moving. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Whatfoever 

Is worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham. 

This is life indeed ; life worth preferving; 

Such life as Juba never felt till now, Addifon's Cato . 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let¬ 
ter ; but was difeouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think zvorth fending fifteen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 

Man y 
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Many things 2re worth enquiry to one man, which are not 
fo^ to another. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3* Equal in pofleflions to. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which touching but my gentle vefiel’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now wo-th nothing. Shakefp Merchant of Venice. 

Although worth nothing, he fhall be proffered in marriage 
the beft endowed, and moft beautiful virgin of their ifland. 

, Sandys’s Journey. 

Wo rthily, adv. [from worthy.'] 

J. Suitably; not below the rate of. 

I he divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk worthily of our exti-adion, and to do 
nothing that is bafe. £ a y t 

2 . Defervedly. 

They are betray’d 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Mlion. 

You worthily fucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 
ceftors, but alfo to their virtues. Dry den. 

3. Juflly ; not without caufe. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great help of heavenly direction from above,°together with 
the lamps of fo bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it cannot hut worthily feem reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is prefent; if’t be known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound. 

And worthily , my falfhood. Shakefp. Henry VJIL 

A Chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one j and yet I affirm 
that fome may very worthily deferve to be hated ; and of all, 
the deceiver deferves it moft. South’s Sermons. 

Worthiness, n.f. [from worthy. J 

1. Defect. 

Ehe prayers which our Saviour made were for his own wer- 
thmefs accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con¬ 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom file thought 
worthy of her ; and that was one in whom all worthinejfes 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at ail times good, muff hold his virtue to you, 
who fo worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 
flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefpeare. 

Who is fure he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and fo\\ow worthinefs^ 

And by deeds praife it ? he who doth not tins, 

May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne. 

What fet my thoughts on work was the worthinefs and cu- 
riofity of the fubjedt in itfelf. Holder. 

». State of being worthy; quality of deferving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling 
of her own worthinefs. Sidney. 

Vvo'rthless, adj. [from ivorth ] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 

You. his falfe hopes, the truft of England’s honour, 

Keep off aloof with worthlefs emulation^ Shakefpeare. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 

And worthlefs Valentine fliall be forgot. Shakefpcare. 

On Laura’s lap you lay. 

Chiding the worthlefs crowd away. 

2 Having no value. 

My anxious pains we all the day, 

In fearch of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthlefs prey. 

We find the labour gave the joy. Prior. 

Am I then doom’d to fall 

By a boy’s hand r and for a worthlefs woman ? J dr. if on. 

Wo'rthl kssn ess. n. J. [from worthlefs.'] Want of excellence; 
want of dignitv ; want of value 

But that mine own worthlejf.efs fpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the feven wife men of Greece. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of the worthlejfnej.s of it, 
not enlivened by deefs. South’s Sermons. 

WoRthy. adj. [from wo'tb.] 

I. Deferving ; fuch as merits ; with of before the thing deferved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom fhe 
thought worthy cf her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
nefies were harboured. Sidney . 

Further, I will not flatter you. 

That all I fee in you is worthy love. 

Than this; that nothing do I fee in you 
That fhould merit hate. Shakefpcare's King John. 

Fhou art w'.rthy of the fway, 

To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. Shakefpcare. 


J* 


Rofcommon. 


2 . Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having excell P n-„ . 

If (lie beft things have the perfefleftanU beft orcr-ilfT 
w,U follow that feeing man is the « .or.hieji creature™ 
and every fociety ot men more worthy than siJv mil " " 

fociety that is the moft excellent which we call the’ ? '( 


Dryden. 


, He now on Pompey’s bafis lies alon-, Keeker. 

No worthier than the duft ? ShahJpearAs r 

A war upon the 7 uiks is moie Worthy than uni.. 
Gentiles in point of religion and honou/; thouoh hon 7 f 
cefs might invite fome, other choice. b P ^ fuc ' 

Think of her wonh, and think that God did mean ^ 
This worthy mind Ihould worthy things embrace : ’ 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean * 

Nor her difhonour with thy paftion bafe ’ n • 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier canft not be. 

3. Having worth ; having virtue. ' 

7 'he doctor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fliall have her; 

7 hough twenty tnoufand worthier come to crave her. Shah 
7 he matter J handle is the moft important within the whole 
extent of human nature, for a worthy perfon to employ him 

lelf about. n • /, J „ ' 

-ttt r , 1 , ,, _ DigLyon the hoitl. 

VV e fee, though order d for the beft, 

Permitted laurels grace thelawlefs brow, 

1 h unworthy rais’d, the worthy caft below. 

4. Not good. ^ A term of ironical celebration. 

My worthy wife our arms miftaid, 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d; 

The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 
^ Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 

5. Suitable lor any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 

in dignity. 1 

I lowers wot thy of parad i fe. Milton. 

I hou, Drances, art below a death from me: 

Let that vile foul in that vile body reft, 

7 he lodging is well worthy of the gueft. Dryden. 

My fuff’rings for you make your heart my due; 

Be worthy me, as 1 am vjorthy you. Dryden. 

6. Suitable to any thing bad. 

The mcrcilefs Macdonald, 

IVorthy to be a rebel; for to that 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon him. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

7. Deferving of ill. 

VVhat has he done to Rome that’s worthy death. Shakefp. 
If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge fliall 
caufe him to be beaten. Dent. xxv. 2. 

Wo'rthy. n.f. [from the adjedlive.] A man laudable for any 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are conftellated unto knowledge come fliort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and mult not fit down 
under the degree of worthies. Brown’s l ulgar Er roues. 

What do thefe worthies 

But rob and fpoil, burn, (laughter, and enflavc 
Peaceable nations. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

No worthies form’d by any mufe but thine 
Could purchafe robes, to make themfelves fo fine. Waller. 

for this day’s pdm, and for thy former adis. 

Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame. 

And of three Chriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 

The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Taller. 
To Worthy, v. a. [from the adjective.] To render worthy ; 
to aggrandife; to exalt. Not ufed. 

Heconjuudt, trip’d me behind; 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worthied him; got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. Shakcfpeare . 

To Wot. v.n. [pitan, Saxon; whence weet , to know; of 
which the preterite was wot, knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the prefent tenfe.J 7'o know; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 

The falve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, as they wot full little, <o 
they think not greatly material to fearch. . Hoker. 

Well I wot , compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degree, that beggar’s life is beft. Hubbeul. 

More water glideth by the mill 
7 'han wots the miller of. Shakcfpeare. 

Wot you, what I found ? 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shakefpeare. 
Wove. Ehe preterite and participle paflive of weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow’rs, a garland. Mm on. 

Wo'ven. 7 'he participle paflive of weave. 

Would. 7 he preterite of will. 

1. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, 
to which it gives the force of the fubjundtive mood. 

if God’s providence did not fo order it, cheats would dai y 
be committed, which would juftle private men out of t j nr 
rights, and unhinge ifates. 
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vVoULD do it. Myrefolution is that it fhould be done by 
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,rC VVoT J desT do it. Such mud he the confequence to thee. 
Wo old or it would. This mart be the confequence to him or iu 
^Tbe plural as the Angular. 

3 * Lr by the rules of his own mind, could conitrue no other 
d of mens doings but felf-feeking, fuddenly feared what 
ff l could do, and as fuddenly fufpedled what they would do, 
i as fuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do Sidney. 

Was or am refblved ; wifh or wiftied to. 
g he wou ld give her a leflon for walking fo late, that fhould 

make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herfclf; for Zel- 
mane would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

You would ho fatisfied ?— 

Would? nay, and will Shakcfpeare's Othello. 

The-' know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they would not be what they are. L' Eftr. 

It will be needlefs to enumerate all the Ample ideas belong¬ 
ing to each fenfe; nor indeed is it poflible if we would ; there 
being a great many more of .them belonging to moft: of the 
fenfes than we have names for. ' Locke. 

By pleafure and pain I would he underftood to ftgnify, what- 
foever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 
our minds,° or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke, 
t:. It is a familiar term for wijh to do , or to have. 

* What- iimulAll thou with us ? Shakefte 


What wouldjl thou with us ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mr. Slender, what would you with me?— 

_ I Would little or nothing with you. Shakefpeare. 

6, Should wifh. 

Celia ! if you apprehend 
The mufe of your incenfed friend ; 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it live ; repeat the fame; 

Again deceive him, and again, 

And then he fwears he’ll not complain. IValler. 

y. It is ufed in old authours for fhoitld. 

The excefs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 

As for percolation, which bclongeth to reparation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhefion, wiih milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

8. It has fhe figniAcation of I wifh, or I pray ; this, I believe, is 
improper; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would God ; which originally imported, that God would) 
might God willinight God decree ; from this phrafe ill un¬ 
derftood came, would to God; thence, I would to God: And 
thence l would) or elliptically, ivould come to ftgnify, I wijh : 
and fo it is ufed even in good authours, but ought not to be 
imitated. 

I would my father look’d but with my eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I would this mufick would come. Shakefpeare. 

I, this found 1 better know : 

Wife men will do it without a law; I would there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Lift! I would I could hear mo. Ben. Johnfon. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign : within refts more of fear 
Than my moft: worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel. 

Would thou hadfl hearken’d to my words, and flay’d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that llrange 
Defire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 

Poflefs’d thee. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

IVould God we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex¬ 
pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what we have, provide 
to conierve it. Decay of Piety. 

I fcarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne, 

Would Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Dryden. 

And wouldK.es heav’n the ftorm you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coafls your wand'ring king. Dryden. 
WouYding. 7t. f. [from would.] Motion of defire ; difpoft- 
tion to anything; propenfton; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 

It will be every man’s intereft: to join good performances 
to fpiritual purpofes, to fubdue the exorbitancies of the flelh, 
^ well as to continue the woulclings of the fpirit. Hammond. 
^Vound. 7i. f. [puno, Saxon; wondc , Dutch.] A hurt given 
by violence. 

I-am faint; my gaflies cry for help.— 

—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds , 

7 hey fmackof honour both. Shakepeare's Macbeth . 

Now fhew the ivound mine eyes have made in thee; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it. Shakefpeare • 

He (looping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib : wide was the ivound) 

But fuddenly fill’d up and heal’d. Milton. 

The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds fhould be mild 
, without {Emulating or faline fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fhey feel the fmart and fee the fear of their former wounds ; 
and know that they muft be made a facrifice to the lead at¬ 
tempt towards a change. Swift. 


To WOUND, v. a. [from the nounj To butt by violence. 

Th’ untented wouhdings of a father’s curie 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shakefpeare's King Lear-. 

I kill, and I make alive; I wound , and I heal. DeuU 

The battle went fore againft Saul, and the archers hit him* 
and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. 

God fliall wound the head of his enemies. Pfalm Ixviii. 21. 
He was wounded for our tranfgreflions, he was bruifed fot 
our iniquities. f f a - bif- 5 k 

When ye fin fo againft the brethren, and wound their weak 
confcience, ye fin againft: Chrift. 1 Cor. viii. 12. 

Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of 7 'hammuz, yearly wounded. 

Heroes of old, when wounded {belter fought. 

The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 

Robi7fan Crufoe. 

Wound. The preterite and participle paflive of wind. 

They took the body of Jefus and wound it in linen cloaths, 
with the fpices. John. xix. 40. 

All will be but like bottoms of thread c\ofc wound up. Bacon. 
The young men wound him up, and buried him. Afts v. 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo eafily and fpeedii^ 
wound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. Wilkins. 

The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Or¬ 
mond’s hands to pafc here into an a£t, all perfons came over in 
a fhoal. Tempkb 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Wou / ndless. adj. [from wound.] Exempt from wounds. 
Woundwort, n.f. [vulneraria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whole tubular and 
turgid empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a li ort pod, filled with roundifh feeds : the pod is enclos’d in 
a membranous bladder was before the empalement. Miller. 
Wou'ndy. adj. Exceffive. A low bad word. 

We have a world of holydays; that ’tis a woundy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L’Eflrange. 

Thefe {lockings of Sufan’s cofl: a woundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. Gay. 

Woxe ( The preterite of wax. Became. Obfolete. 

The ape in wond’rous ftomach wox , 

Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Hubberd. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear* 

That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenfer. 

Wo'xen. The participle of to wax . ObfoleteA 

Spenfer. 

Wrack, n.f [wrack) Dutch ; pjuecce, Saxon, a wretch ; me 
poets ufe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
later writers of prole commonly wreck . See Wreck.] 

1. Deftrudlion of a {hip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fails into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my bread of love; 

Quiet and calm : why {hould I then go back, 

7 ’o tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden. 

2. Ruin; deftrudlion. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in daughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the effect of their po^er. Sidney*. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Milton » 

To Wrack, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deflroy in the water; to wreck. [See Wreck.] 
z. It feems in Milton to mean to rock, to {hake. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton . 

3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written rack 3 
and the inftrument of torture, always rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’& lover’s pain, 

And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 

Pharaoh’s and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked beyond 
their fymbolization. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Wra'ngle. v. n. [from wranghejeur, Dutch. Minfhcw. 
wrong, Skinner.] To difpute peeviflily ; to quarrel perverfely; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you fhould wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. Shakefpeare's Tempejl • 

Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things, 

Though great ones are their objedf. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

How wounding a fpedlade is it to fee thofe who were by 
Chrift ddigned for fiftiers of men, picking up (hells on the 
(hore, and unmanly wrangling about them too. Decay of P. 

In incompleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and ivrangle 
with others. Locke. 

Amongft unthinking men, who examine hot fcrupuloufly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muft be end- 
lefs difpute and wrangling. Locke. 

His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did no: know what it was to 
wrangle on indifferent points. Add.Jon’s Freeholder. 
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W R A 


Popp. 


Pope. 


Fill’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 

A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long, 

^ Is only this, if Gro i has plac’d him wrong. ± v , c . 

Wra'ngle. n.f. [from the verb.] A quarrel ; a perverfe dif- 
pute. 

"I he giving the priefh a right to the tithe would produce 
1 aw - fu i ts a n d wrangles. g -c { 

Wrangler, n.f [from wrangle.] A perverfe, peevifh, dif- 
putative man. 

Fell him h ath made a match with fuch a wrau n ffir, 

I hat all the courts of France will be difturb’d 

Vv^ ith chafes. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Lord, the houfe and familyare thine, 

^ hough fome of them repine; 

Turn out thefe wranglers , which defile thy feat: 

For where thou dwelleft all is neat. ' Herbert. 

You Ihould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converfation, than like noify and conten- 
tious w'-anglers. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

io Wrap. v. a. [J)]?eo,npian, Saxon, to turn; wreffler , Da- 
nifh.J 

I. To roll together ; to complicate. 

I eter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to- 
gether by itfelf. John xx. 7. 

This faid, he took his mantle’s foremoft part, 

, He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round. 
Nilus opens wide 

His arms, and ample bofom to the tide, 

And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coaft : 

In which he wraps his queen and hides the flying hoft. 

r , Dry den. 

1 he Tword made bright is wrapt up for the daughter. Exek. 

I heir vigilance to elude, I wrapt in mift 
Of midnight vapour glide obfcure. Milton. 

Wrap candles up in paper. Swift's Direfiions to the Butler. 

3. I o comprife ; to contain. 

Leontine s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was varapt 
up, died in a lew days after the death of her daughter. Addifon. 

4. To Wrap up. To involve totally. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while ; 

When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

F-ing John fled to Lafcus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his kina- 

°?,j . /, o J . Knotted s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

1 hmgs reflected on, in grofs and tranfiently, carry the fhew 
of nothing but difficulty in them, and ate thought to be wrap¬ 
ped up m impenetrable obfcurity. :_ Locke 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, fronTrafio, 
Latin ] 'Fo fnatch up miraculoufly. 

Whatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defcription he makes 
is, that there are fuch things as eye hath not fcen, ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 

6 . 'Fo tranfport; to put in ecftafy. 

Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 

IV'ap'd with his joy ; how the two armies lay. Coivley. 

7. [Perhaps the following paflage fhould properly be rap'd-, though 
wrapped is now frequently ufed in this fenfe.] 

Wrapt up in filent fear belies. Waller. 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly flare. Dryden. 

Wra'pper. n.J. [from wrap.] 

1. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were preiFed to my Tides, and my legs clofed to¬ 
gether by fo many wrappers , that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. Addifon's Speflator. 

WRATH, n.f. [ppa^, Saxon; wrede, Danilh; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.J Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou doft the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine, 

And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. Fairy Queen. 

W ith one fool’s head I came to woo , 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merck, of Venice. 

1 fear.—lefl there be debates, envyings, wraths , ftrifes. Cor. 

He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 

Wra'thful. adj. [wrath and full.] Angry; furious; ra¬ 
ging. 

He cry’d, as raging feas are wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 

_ Fa ry Queen. 

Fly from wrath: 

Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war. 

And chouilnd furies wait on wrathful fwords. Fa. Queen. 


on, 


Wi R E 

How now, your wrathful weap» ns drawn. * 

I he true evangelical zeal fcould abound m»» 7• 

and goodnatured affedtions, than the vehcm»nc!«? * hc ? U 
paifions. ■*' c fiIK ‘ wratbfhl 

w ::;; hfvlly - •-* &<** 

t - --Gentle friends. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfulh. 01 , ' 
Wrathless. adj. [from wrath.} Free from W ^ 
Before his feet, fo (beep and lions lay, 3 

Fearlefs and - vrathlefs, while they heard him plav- w „ 
To Wreak, v.a. Old preterite and part, pafiloUL r ' 
can, Saxon; wnchm, Dutch j rath*. German 1 ' 

I. I o revenge. 

In an ill hour thy foes thee hither Cent, 

Another's wrongs to wreak upon thy felV r'- 

Him all that while occafion did provoke ^ 0 Qcen t 
Againft Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him flirringto be wroke 
Of his late wrongs. p . 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprefl a,ry 
Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain £V r 

2 sstsr 

On me let death wreak all his rage. j 

He left the dame, 

Refolv’d to fpare her life, and fave her fliame 
But that detefled object to remove, 

'Co-wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. Drvk, 

I hink how you drove him hence, a wand’ring exile 
I o diftant climes, then think what certain vengeance’ 

His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smitl 
Her hufband fcour’d away. 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. p ol 

3. It is corruptly written for reck , to heed ; to care. ' 

My mafter is of churlifh difpofition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 

By doing deeds of hofpitality. shak. As you Be i, 

Wreak, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance. 

Fortune, mine avowed foe , 

Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Queen 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shakef Tit. Andr 

2. raffion ; furious fit. 

What and if 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflidled in his wreaks , 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternels ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr, 
Wre akful. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful; an°ry 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite 

Of wreakful heaven. Shakefpeare, 

She in Olympus’ top 

Muft vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fon. 

- , _ Chapman s Had, 

Wre akless. adj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for recklefs, carelefs; or comes from wreak, revenge, and 
means unrevenging.] 

So flies the wreakiefs fhepherd from the wolf; 

So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his fleece. 

And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. Shakef. H. VI. 
WREATH, n.f. [ppeoft, Saxon.] 
j. Any thing curled or twifted. 

1 he wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to thefe 
three firft titles or the two houfes, were added the authorities 
parliamentary and papal. Bacon's Henry VIF 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufky wreaths reluclant flames. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Fie of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Let altars fmoak, 

And richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 
Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith's Phced. and Hip. 

2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

Now are our brows bound with vidlorious Wreaths , 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakejp. R- HI- 
Dropp’d from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 

Rofcommon. 

1 he boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath , 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view. Dryden. 

When for thy head the garland 1 prepare, 

A fecond wreath (hall bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choiceft fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Alternate verfe fhall blefs Aminta’s name. Prior. 

To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 

Shakef eare Uhfraud- 


W R E 


W R E 


T W5 , r , Tl . L v pa. preterite zvrc.thed <, part. paff. wreathed, 

* ^mrcathen.' [from the noun.] 

To curl; to twift ; to convolve. 

Longaville 

Did never fonnet for her fake compile. 

Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. Shakefpeare. 
°About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd- itfelf, 

Wh 05 w ith her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf. 

And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
fmooth entire ft raw at the top : they take only the part that is 
readied, and cut off the other. Bacon. 

2. It is here ufed for to writhe. 

Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his fhining body round ; 

Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide. Gay. 

To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 

^ Two chains of pure gold of tvreathen work {halt thou make 
them, and faften th ewreathen chains to the ouches. Ex. xxviii. 

As fnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots ; fo in 
fuch bafe noifome hearts you fhall ever fee pride and ingrati¬ 
tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. South. 

Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow r 
Of wreathing trees, in Tinging wafte an hour. Dryden. 

4. To encircle as a garland. 

In the flow'rs that wreath the fparkling bowl, 

Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents rowl. Prior. 

5. To encircle as with a garland. 

For thee fhe feeds her hair, 

And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 

The foldier, from fuccefsful camps returning. 

With laurel w r eath'd, and rich with hoftile fpoil, 

Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 

Wre'athy. adj. [from wreath] Spiral; curled; twifted. 
That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
wreathy fpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defcription of an unicorn’s horn in'iElian. BroWn. 
Wreck, n.f. [ ppaecce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wracke , 
Dutch, a fhip broken.] 

1. Deftrudlion by being driven on rocks or fhallows at fea; 
deftru£lion by fea. 

Fair be ye fure ; but hard and obftinate. 

As is a rock amidft the raging floods ; 

’Gainft which a fhip, of fuccour defolate. 

Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. Spenfer • 

Like thofe that fee their wreck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death ; and yet they ftrain, 

That death may not them idly find t’ attend 

To their uncertain talk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 

Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 

I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 

2. Diflblution by violence. 

Not only Paradife, 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Had s;one to wreck. Milton s Paradife Lcjl. 

3. Ruin ; deftruclion. 

Whether he was 

Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 

Vfiih hidden help and vantage; or that with both 

He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. Shakefp. 

4. It is mifprinted here for ivreak. 

He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar, 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenfer. 
To Wreck, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy by daftiing on rocks or fands. 

Have there been any more fuch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 
wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

A pilot’sithumb, 

JVrcck'cl as homeward he did come. Shakef. Macbeth. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked (hips and loft an¬ 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demonftrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. JVoodward. 

2. To ruin. 

Weak and envy'd, if they fliould confpire, 

They wreck (themfelves, and he hath his defire. Dan cl. 

3. In the following paflages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
difterent fenfes of revenge and execute. 

Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Shakefp. 

I faint! I die ! the goddefs cry’d : 

O cruel, could’ft thou find none other 
*n To wreck thy fpleen on ? Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou halt (lain thy mother. Prior. 

I o Wreck, v. n. To fuffer wreck. 

With manlier objects we muft try 
11 is conftaucy, with fuch as have more fhew 


Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praife, 
Rov.ks whereon greateft men have often wreck'd. 


Milton. 


Wrent. n.f [ pfienna, Saxon ] A final l bird. 

The poor w en, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight; ^ r ■ 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakefp. Math-. 

All ages have conceived that Unzwren is the leaf! of birds; 
yet the difeoveries of America have (hewed us one far lcls, 

the hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

To Wrench, v. a. [pptnjan, Saxon; wrenghen , Dutch.] 

1 b To pull by violence ; to wreft ; to force. 

Wrench his fword from him. Shakef Oibetlo . 

Oh form! 

How often do’ft thou with thy cafe, thy habit. 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 

To thy falfe feeming ! Shak. Meafure for Meafw e. 

Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakejp. 
Gaffar’s army, wanting lomething, demanded a miflion or 
difeharge, though with no intention it fhould be granted; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defires. 

Bacon. 

Sing the Parthian, When transfix’d he lies. 

Wrenching the Roman jav’lin from his thighs. Dryden. 

Achilles wrench'd it out, and fent again 
The hoftile gift. Dryden. 

Struggling to get loofe, I broke the firings, and wrenched 
out the pegs that faftened my arm to the ground. Gull. Trave.s. 

2. To fprain; to diftort. 

O moft fmall fault! 

How ugly didft thou in Cordelia (how ? 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You wrenched your foot againft a ftene, and were forced to 
flay. ‘W ? * 

Wrench, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or twift. 

2. A fprain. 

Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a wrench , the 
whole leg thereby lofes its ftrength. Locke. 

3. Wrenches, in Chaucer, fignifies means, Heights, fubtikies ; 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 

He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 

To WREST, v. a. [ppaeyran, Saxon.] 

I. To twift by violence; to extort by writhing or force.^ 

To wring this fentence, to wrejl thereby out of men s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reafon. Ajiham. 
To what wretched (late referv’d, 

Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv’ri. 

To be thus wrejled from us ? Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Where you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and tvrefied that victory 
from others that they had loft to you* Dryden. 

Our country’s caufe; 

That drew our fwords, now wrefls ’em from our hand, 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Unprofitably fhed. Addiftp's Cato. 

O prince, I blufh to think what I have faid ; 

But fate has wrefed the confeffion from me. Addifon. 

2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. 

So far to extend their fpeeches, is to wrejl them againft 
their meaning. Hooker. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook. 

And fome about him have too lavifhly 
Wrc/lcd his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Wrejl once the law to your authority; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shakefpeare. 

Wrest, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Diftortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have cafl out, muft heeds argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can fhew that they have done 
ill: what needed this wrejl, to draw out from us an accufation 
of foreign churches ? Hooker . 

2. It is ufed in Spenfer and Shakefpeare for an adlive or moving 
power: I fuppofe, from the force of a filter adting with his 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiflant wrejl. 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. F. Q 
Antenor is fuch a wrejl in their affairs, 

That their negotiations all muft flack’n; 

Wanting his manage. Shakef Troilus and Creffida. 

Wr ester, n.f. [from wrejl.] He who wrefts. 

To Wrestle, v. n. [from wrejl.] 

1. To contend who fhall throw the othet down. 

You have loft the fight of good zvrejlling. Shakefpeare . 

If ever he goes alone again. I’ll never wre file for prize 
more. Shakef. As you like it. 


Another, 
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. ^ nother > b y 3 in wreft ling b flatted the end of the cla- 
7icle from the demon. > c 

nr i ,, . „ ijeman s bur very. 

To play or wrcfle well, itfhould be ufed with thofe that do 

it better. ^ . 

None in the leap fpring with fo ftrong a bound, 

Or firmer in the wrejlling prefs the ground. p#,, 

2. To druggie; to contend. 1 

Iperfuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wifli him wreftle with affedion, 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare. 

tie knew not how to wreftle with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

Wre'stler. n.f. [from wrejile.] 

lm One: whowrefllesj one who profefTes the athletick art. 

Was not Charles, the duke’s wreftler, here? Shakefp. 

When the young wr^ri at their fport grew warm, ' J 
Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm. Denham 

’Tis not from whom, but where we live; 

The place does oft thofe graces give: 

Great Julius, on the mountains^bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; 

He that the world fubdu’d, had been 
But the bed wrejller on the green. Wallen 

2. One who contends in wreftlino-. 

So earned with thy God, can no new care, 

No fenfe of danger 5 interrupt thy prayer ? 

The facred wrejiler , ’till a blefling giv’n, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. Waller 

wo zrrrZ? Wre ^ le f s hel P t0 P ul1 each other down. Dryden. 
vV RETCH, n. f [ppecca, Saxon.] 

1. A miferable mortal. 

When I loved, I was a wretch. Accidence. 

She weep?, and fays her Henry is depos’d ; 

He fmiles, and fays his Edward is indall'd ; 

That fte, poor wretch , for grief can fpeak no more. Shah. 

i he butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the and beats it when it drives. Shakefp. 

llludrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply : 

View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye; 
for bright the objeft is, the didance is too high. Prior. 

2 . A worthlefs forry creature. 

. minded wretches , are your thoughts fo deeply bemircd 

in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpeft of gain feme 
paultry wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without 
knowing perfedly her edate ? Sidney. 

He now 

Has thefe poor men in quedion: never faw I 
retches fo quake j they kneel, theykifs the earth, 

Forfwear themfelves as often as they fpeak. Shakefpeare. 

1 Jtie or honour, worth anffVirttie’s right 
Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. DamciL-GLvil War. 

■ hen they are gone, a company of darved hungry ivrrtcEh 
(hail take their places. "UEJlrange. 

3. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 

When foon away the wafp doth go ; 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo L 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 3 

O’eijoy-d they fo were parted. Drayton's 'Nymphid. 

I hen, if the fpider find him fad befet. 

She ifiues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. Dryclen. 

4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 


Sidney. 


Chadened but thus, and thus his leflon taught, 

The happy wretch fhe put into her bread. 

Wre'tched. adj. [from wretch.] 

1. Miferable; unhappy. 

7 hefe we fliould judge to be mod miferable, but that a 
wretcheder fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be¬ 
llowed, ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 

O cruel death ! to thofe you are more kind. 

Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 

Why do’d thou drive me 
To range all o’er a wade and barren place, 

I o find a friend ? The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; afflidlive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs. 

When God was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretched condition of fome mens minds, that 
the bed of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
felves, if there were in their flocks any poor, da»ved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it oood 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 

Afiedled noife is the mod wretched thin?, 

That to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. Rofommon. 
rorgivc the many failings of thofe who, with their wretched 
art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that you poflUs. Dryden. 

4. Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unufed ex- 


W R I 

vV Rid'rcHEDLY. adv. [ from wretched ] hio'ney. 

From thefe two wars, fo wretchedly entered trim .1 . , , 
ruin took its date. ' KOj r ;’ e dike's 

2. Meanly; defpicably. ^ 'wend.n, 

W hen fuch little lhurfling arts come onrp fn 1 

and laid open, how poorly and w- ctcbedly muft that min ^ T 
who finds himfelf guilty and baffled too ? f " ak > 

Wre'tchedness. n.f [from wretched. I 
1. Mifery; unhappinefs; afEidled date. 

My mifery cannot be greater than it is : fear not the dan^r 

of my blind deps, I cannot fallworfethnnl am ami? S 

obfiinatcly continue to infeS thee with my ■wrctlhedJsidl 
He -gan inquire J * un% 

Vv hat hard mifhap him brought to fuch cidref: 

And made that caitiPs thrall the thrall of vjreicbcdncfs. F £> 
Clarion did at lad decline 
To lowed wrctchcdnef ; and is there then 
Such rancor in the hearts of mighty men ? Sfnfe* 

When they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex- 
ti eme wretcheclnejs , then they creep a little, and fue for <r raC e 
nil they have recovered their drength again. Sbmfer 

I love not to fee zvretchedrefs o’ercharg’d, J ’ 

And duty in Ids fcrvice periling. ’ Sbahfptar,. 

Wo have with the feeling loft the very memory of fuch 
wretcheunefs as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the mod cruel. p , • , 

2. Pitifulnefs; defpicahlenefs. ae, 6 } * 

Wre'tchless. n.f. [This is, by I know not whofe corrup- 
tion, written for recklefs.] Carelefs; mindlefs ; heedlefs. 

.°r an y man t0 P ut off bis prefent repentance, on contem¬ 
plation of a poffibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the moff wrctchlefs preemption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammond. 

if perlons of fo circumfpea a piety have been thus over¬ 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wretchiefs ofcitancy? 

w r Government of the Tongue. 

io VVKi(j(orLE. v.n. [pjujan, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch.] To 
move to and fro with fhort motions. 

If fheep or thy lamb fall a wrigling with tail, 

Go by and by fearch it, whiles help may prevail. Tufer. 
The bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick wrigzlinrs up 
and down of pifmires. Mori 

The excellency of fawing is to keep kerf exadlly in the 
line maiked to be fawn, without wrigglino on either fide. 

Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 

Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple ty’d ; 

Redlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro. 

And roll’d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 

How wildly will ambition deer ! 

A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper’s ear. Dryden. 

And both he and his fucceffors would often wriggle in their 
feats as long as the cufhion laded. Swift. 

ToWrEgglf. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating motion; 
to introduce by finding motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O erthwart his bead with adlive vaulting, 

Wriggling his body to recover 

His feat, and cad his right leg over. Uudibras » 

A Aim thin-gutted fox made a hard drift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rood. ^ HE(lrange. 

Wri'ggle tail, n.f For wrigglingtail. See Wriggle. 

My ragged ronts all driver and drake; 

They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletails , 

Peark asapeacoke, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Wright, n.f [ppilira, pyphta, Saxon.] A workman; an 
artificer; a maker ; a manufacturer. 

It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the Divine 
Architect, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
worid and animal Wrights 3 and much more the productions of 


chance. 


Cheyne. 


V* J l*I 1 V-V.I 

The verb To write has the fame found with wright , a work¬ 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony; but fpelled very 
differently. Watts s Logick. 

To WRING, v a. preter. an'd part. paff. wringed and wrung. 
[ppinjan, Saxon ] 

1. To twid; to turn round with violence. 

The pried fhall wring od' his head, and burn it on the 
altar. Lev. h 1 5 * 

2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

He thrud the fleece together, and wringed the dew out 0* 

fudg. vh 3 ?'- 



wafhing 

out the water that made the fountain. 

2 


WotiOTt. 

Apply 



W R I 


w r r 


j 


Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprefs wrung ont. Wifeman. 

To fqueeze ; to prefs. . 

In fleep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. Shakef. 
To writhe. 

The filly owner of the geods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his haplefs hands. Shakefp. 

g, To pinch. 

The king began to find where his dioe did wring him, and 
that it was his deprefflng the houfe of York that did rankle and 
fefler the affedlions of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eafy and dreight fortune, he would have been an excellent 
man of bufinefs. Clarendon. 

6. To force by violence ; to extort. 

I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile tradi 
By any indireaion. ShaL Julius Ccefar. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cudom’d right, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shah. Hen. VI. 

That which I mud fpeak, 

Mud either punidi me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring red refs from you. Shak. Meaffor Meafure: 

'Thirty fpies. 

Threatening cruel death, condrain’d the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. Milton. 

7. To barrafs; to didrefs ; to torture. 

^ He dives into the king’s foul, and there fcatters 

Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience, 
leai and defpair, and all thefe for his marriage. Shakefp. 

Pieafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports. 

And grief dejecls and wrings the tortur’d foul. Rofcommon. 
Did’d thou tade but half the griefs 

That^, my foul, thou couldd not talk thus coldly. Add. 
c. To didort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 

To wring this fentence, to wred thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reafon. 

T , Afchanis Schoolmajler. 

Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the feriptures? Whit?. 
9. 1 o perfecute with extortion. 

The merchant-ad venturers have been often wronged and 
wrmged to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
lo Wring, v. n. To writhe with anguidi. 

Tis all men s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow; 

But no mans virtue nor fufficiency, 

7 0 be fo moral, when he diall endure 

xv 7 , hc Iike hi , mrelf * ShaL Much Ado about Nothing. 

Ringer. n.J. [from wring .] One who fqueezes the water 
out of cloaths. 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, his laun- 
orefs, his wafher, and his wringer. Shakefpeare. 

VRI Nkl'e. n.f. [pprncle, Saxon; wrinkel, Dutch.] 
u Corrugation or furrow of the fkin or the face. 

Give me that glafs, and therein will I read; 

B-o deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath forrow druck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

one hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 
leall wrtnkle of old age. dwel’s Local For eft. 

1 o lee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

I hough you and all your fenfelefs tribe, 

Gould art, or time, or nature bribe, 
o make you look like beauty’s queen. 

Arid hold tor ever at fifteen ; 

Bo bloom of youth can ever blind 
he cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 

Ah men of fenfe will pafs your door, 

nd croud to Stella’s at fourfeore. Swift 

Any roughnefs. J 

Our Britifh heav’n was all ferene; 
o threatning cloud was nigh, 

Tr. \\t 0t / tke wrinkle to deform the Iky. 

Rl kkle. v. a. [ppmehan, Saxon.] 

0 C0ITU gate ; to contract into furrows. 

It is dill fortune’s ufe 
0 etthe wretched man outlive his wealth, 

° view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 

Scot? 0 °j P overt >’\ Shakef Merchant of Venice. 

ma ~ cs us wrinkle up the nofe, and dretch the nodrils 


j Milton. 


2. To make rough or uneven. 

A keen north-wind, blowing drv, 

^ Ce ^ c ^ u S e J as decay’d. 

. . . */•/ , CPWG Saxon.] The joint by which the hand 
is joined to the arm. 

He took me by the zorft, and held me hard. Shakefp. 

1 he brawn of the arm mud appear full, fhadowed on one 
iide; then fiiew the wrift -bone thereof. Peacham. 

1 he axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and paffmg by the 
wnft or place of thepulfe, is at the fingers fubdivided unto 
three branches. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

si band, n.f [wrift and hand. 1 7 he fadening of the 

lhirt at the hand. a 

Writ, n.f [from write.] 

1. Any thing written; feripture. This fenfe is now chiefly ufed * 
in fpeaking of the Bible. 

I he church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 
cond kind of preaching is the reading of holy writ. Hooker. 

Divine Eliza, facred emprefs, 

Live die for ever, and her royal places 

Be fill’d with praifes of divined wits, 

That her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spenfer , 

Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of Baboon, fo - 
much fpoken of in holy writ. Knolles's Hft. of the Turks. 

Others famous after known, 

Although in holy writ not nam’d. Paradife Regain'd . 

He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ . 

_ More's Divine Dialogues. 

Sacred writ our reafon does exceed. Waller. 

His dory, filled with fo many furprifing incidents, bears fo 
c.ofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ , that it is 
capable of pieafing the mod delicate reader, without giving 
oilence to the mod fcrupulous. Addifm's Spectator. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned dore, 

Confults the dead, and lives pad ages o’er. 

A judicial procefs. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 

Wou’d it were not my lot to fhew ye 
This cruel writ, wherein you dand 
Indidled by the name of Cloe. 

A legal indrument. 

The king is fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament: 

Let us purfue him, ere the writs go forth. Shak. Hen. VI. 

I folded the writ up in form of th’ other, 

Subfcrib’d it, gave the impieilion, piac : d it fafely, 


Pope. 


2 . 


Prior . 


3 - 


The chan?eh«g, never known. 


Shakefpeare . 


For v^ery writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to be differed, the queen s fine is to be rated upon the writ 
original, if the lands comprifed therein be held. Avliffe. 
Writ. The preterite of write. 

When Sappho writ , 

By their applaufe the criticks fhow’d their wit. Prior. 
Wri tative. A word of Pope's coining: not to be imitated. 

. -focreafe of years makes men more talkative, but lefs imita¬ 
tive', to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 

T h wp rrir ■ • • Pcfe to Swift. 

10 Kl 1 h. v. a. preterite writ or wrote ; part. paff. written , 

writ, ox wrote, [ppitan, apjiiran, Sdxon; ad rita, Iflandick; 
wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 

1. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I’ll write you down, 

The which fhall point you forth, at every fitting, 

What you muft fay. _ Sbahfpcare: 

Mens evil manners live in_brafs, their virtues we write in 

Wa T t _ e r r ; Shakef. Henry VIII. 

. w ben a man hath taken a wife, and fhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him Write her a bill of divorcement. Dent. 
Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Iffae!. Deut. xxxi! 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and fent it by Uriah. 2 Sa. x i. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 

Were all in punctual order plainly writ. Dryden. 

2 . To engrave ; to imprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that everyone had a ri?ht to 
dedroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, every one thatfind- 
eth me fhall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all ~ 

Locke. 


alfo 


at the fame time drawing up the'upper lip. 

_ Here deams afeend, 
u fu mes the wrinkled nofe offend. 

;°/°j J^' na . ture » iike an ancient maid, 
nmled form in black and white array’d. 


mankind. 

Dryden. 3. To produce as an author. 

When more indulgent to the writer’s eafe. 

You are fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 

To write—the pretty things that you admire. Grenville. 
4. To tell by letter. 

I chofe to write the thing I durd not fpeak 
To her I lov’d. p ; 

To Write, v. n. 

1. To perform the adl of writing. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and ivnte upon’t. Shake ^ Macbeth. 


Bacon. 


Gay. 

Pope . 
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Baffin io 
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Baflanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk, 

That took fome pains in writings he begg’d mine. Shake/p. 

2. To play the authour. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, call, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is not a more melancholy objeCt in the learned world 
than a man who has written himfelf down. Addi/on . 

3. To tell in books; 

I paft the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Shak. R. III. 

4. To fend letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 1 E/dr. 

5. To call one’s felf; to be entitled ; to ufe the ffcile of. 

About it, and write happy when thou’ft done. Shakefp. 

Let it not your wonder move, 

Lefs your laughter that I love; 

Though I now write fifty-years, 

I have had, and have my peers. Ben. John/on. 

He writes himfelf divina providentia , whereas other bifhops 
only ufe divina pcnniffione. Aylijfe. 

6. Tocompofe; to form ccmpofitions: . 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence. 

Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds,, 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. Waller: 

They can write up to the dignity and chara&er of their 
authors. Felton on the ClaJ/cks. 

Wr i'ter. n.f. [from write.'] 

1. One who praCtifes die art of writing. 

2. An authour. 

All three were ruined byjuflice and fentence, as delinquents; 
and all three famous writers. Bacon. 

Peaceable times are the belt to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnifh materials for a writer. Addijon s Freeholder. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addi/on s Freeholder. 

Would a writer know how to behave himfelf with relation to 
pofterity, let him conflder in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omiffions he molt laments. Swift. 
ToWrithe. v. a. [ppfSan, Saxon.] 

1. To diftort; to deform with diftortion. 

It cannot be this weak and writhed fhrimp 
Should ftrike fu,ch terror in his enemies. Shake/. Henry VI. 

Hatefulelt difrelifh writh'd their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton. 

Her mouth The ^r^’-^Tier forehead taught to frown. 
Her eyes to fparkie fires to 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhet 
And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curftnefs of a 

2. To twift with violence. 

Then Satan firft knew pain, 

And writh'd him to and fro convolv’d. Milton's Farad . Lojl . 

Amid’ the plaited feales it took its courfe. 

And in the fpinal marrow fpent its force; 

The monfter hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh'd his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. Addi/on. 

3. To wreft; to force by violence. 

The reafon which he yieldcth, fheweth the leaft part of 
his meaning to be that whereunto his words are writhed. Hook. 

4. To twift. 

The king of heav’n 

Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the Iky 
His writ hen bolt, not fhaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. Dryden. 
To Writhe, v. n. To be convolved with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addi/on. 
ToWri'thle. v. a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle; to corrugate. 
Her writhled lkin, as rough as maple rind, 

So fcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. Spen/ 
Writing, n./ [from writ.] 

1. A legal inftrument. 

2. Acompofure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world fhould be flu- 
died, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to caft away all refpeCts unto human writings , to his mo¬ 
tion they condefcended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophers, who became Chriftians, as we find in moft of 
their writings. » Addi/on. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at his windows throw 
Writings , all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Shake/ Julius Ca/ar . 

Wri’ttngmaster, n./ One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which I fpoke confifts not in bold flrokes, 
if it makes not a great effect at a diftance : that fort of free¬ 
dom belongs rather to a writingmajler than a painter. Dryden. 


Written. The participle paflive of write: 

Their doCtrine and their ftory written left 
They die. • ’ 


Milts 


Language is a connexion of audible figns, the inoft aot' 
nature for communication of our thoughts: written lanUe 
is a defcription of the laid audible figns, by figns vifible. tfo/A 
Wro'keN. The part. paff. of To wreak. o. ', ' 

WRONG, n.f. [ppanje, Saxon.] TSf- 

1. An injury; adefigned or known detriment. 

It is a harm, and no zvrong which he hath received Sidney 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth pro- 
mifed fhould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and vet nravm*. 
for the wrongdoer. 3 P ^ ( S 

If he may not command them, then that law doth wrrnl 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be iuftified Sfo*rJ 

They ever do pretend ‘ * P p ' 

To have receiv’d a zvrong, who wrong intend. Daniel. 
Imitation of an author is the moft advantageous way for a 
tranflator to {hew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thofe whom in 
our own wrong we call the great. Dryden. 

ExpeCting more in my own wrong, 

Protracting life, I’ve liv’d a day too long. Dryden . 

2. Errour ; not right. 

Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the zvrong. Ro/cpmmon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. Milton, 

Proceed ; quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far; 

When people once are in the wrong , 

Each line they add is much too long: 

Who fafteft walks, but walks aftray, 

Is only fartheft from his way. Prior, 

In the judgment of right and zvrong , every man has a 
fell. Watts's Lc^ick. 

Wrong, adj. [from the noun.] 

r. Not morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 

I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over¬ 
come, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 

We never think of the main bufinefs of life, ’till a vain re¬ 
pentance minds us of it at the wrong end. L'Ejlrange. 

When the dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli¬ 
gion and equity, they give zvrong, ambitious, and falfe ideas oi 
what is good and laudable. Addi/on's Spettaur. 

2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitable. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot, 

And told me I had turn’d the zvrong fide out. Shak. K. Lear. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
is-a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got oil the wrong 
fide of myTomprehenflon. Swift. 

Singularity fhews fome thing wrong in the mind. Clarijj'a. 
Wrong, adv. Not rightly ; amifs. 

If he go wrong , file will give him over to his own ruin. Eccl. 
A thoufand odd capricio’s, men’s minds are aCled by, may 
make one man quote another man’s words zvrong. Locke. 
Ten cenfure wrong, for one that writes amifs. Pope- 
To Wrong, v . a. [ from the noun. ] To injure ; to ufe 
unjuftly. 

So worthy a part of divine fervice we fliould greatly wrong, 
if we did not efteem preaching as the blefied ordinance oi 
God. - Hooker. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

Be ftrewed with fragrant flowers all along/ Spetifer. 

Judge me, you gods ! zvrong I mine enemy? Shaktjpcare. 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong'd. Milton. 

Once more farewel! 

And know thou wrong'Jl me, if thou think’ft 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addijon. 

Wrongdo'er. n.f [wrong and doer.] An injurious per fon. 
She refolved to fpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for theze orongdoer. onney. 

If any feat be taken away by a ftranger, the church war ■ tn. 

may have aCtion againft the zvrongdoer. ua’i 

Wro'nger. n./ [from zvrong.] He that injures; he that oc 

wrong. , 

Jealoufy is a green-ey’d monfter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on : that cuckold lives in blifs. 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. Sha • 
Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more oi tr j\. 
fure in punifhing by war the zvrongers of his people, 1■ a ° ^ 
lofs of his people did amount unto. . ‘ u 

Wrongful, adj. [zvrong and /ull.] Injurious; unju 

I am fo far from granting thy requeft, , * ' 

That 1 defpife thee for thy wrongful fuit. Wf * 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he n ° 
what meafure he hath done it, muft redeem his fau t ‘ep a /gr. 

Thofe 


according to the value of his wrongful dealing. 


Sidney. 

Shake/p. 

Dryden. 


W R o 

Thofe whom forms of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongf ul fentence, and award a new. Dryden. 

Wrongfully, adv. [from wrongful.] Unjuftly. 

Dorus, Paid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong- 
fl ip flnee the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can¬ 
not frame yourfelf to your fortune ; and as wrongfully do re¬ 
quire Mop la to fo great a difparagement as to her father’s 

! . Stdrtpv. 

Servant. 

This poor fellow, 

He had thought to murder wrongfully. 

Sail us then, exclaiming loud, 

Uro-es his caufe may in the court be heard, 

And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr’d. 

I cry thee mercy, for fufpeCting a friar of the leaft good- 
nature 3 what, would you accufe him wrongfully. Dryden. 

1 He who fullers wrongfully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
rrive him reafon for his fulpicion. Spectator, N°. 170. 

Wro'nghead. / adj. [wrong and head.] Having a per- 
Wronghe'aded. S verfe undemanding. 

Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpifh, wronghead , rhyming race. Pope. 
WkoNgly. adv. [from wrong.] Unjuftly; arnils. 

What thou would’ft highly 
That would’ft thou holily ; would’ft not play falfe, 

And yet would’ft wrongly win. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Madmen having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, 
err, as men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke. 
Wro'nglessly. adv. [from wrongle/s.] Without injury to 
any. 

Dearly efteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and zvronglc/sly valiant, confiderately 
pleafant in conversation, and an excelleut courtier, without 
unfaithfulnefs. Sidney. 

Wrote, pret. and part, of write. 

No man has the eftate of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
clofet of his heart; the infpeCtion of which is only the pre¬ 
rogative of omnifcience. South. 

Wroth, adj. [pjiat>, Sax. vfod, Danifh.] Angry. Out of ufe. 
The Lord laid unto Cain, why art thou wroth ? Gen. iv. 
Thou haft rejeCted us ; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 
Wrought, [ppogb, Saxon. The pret. and part. paff. as it 
feems, of work ; as the Dutch were ken, makes gerocht.] 

1. EiteCtcd ; performed. 

Why trouble ye the woman ? for file hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 

He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may he made manifeft, that they ar e. wrought in God. John iii. 

I he Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the falfhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
been wrought. Stephens's Sermons. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
W r ould thus hav.C wrought you, for the ftone is mine, 

I’d not have {hewed it. Shake/peare. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth. Milton. 

Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 
Be zvrought upon ? could he be juft or kind ? Dryden. 

This Artemifa, by her charms. 

And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rowe. 

3- Produced ; caufed. 

All his good prov’d ill in me. 

And zvrought but malice. Milton. 

1 hey wrought by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Diyd. 
'1 his wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles, who eyery 
where fpeak with aftonifhment of thefe truths they met with 
in this new magazine of learning, which was opened. Addi/on. 
4 * Worked ; laboured. 

T hey that wrought in filver, and whofe works are unfearch- 
ablc, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


W R Y 

Eleazar took the gold, 


even all wrought 
Num. xvi. 22. 


Mofes an 
jewels. 

What might be wrought 

Fufil, or graven in metal. Milton. 

5. Gained ; attained. 

We ventur’d on fuch dang’rous Teas, 

That if we wrought out life, ’twas ten to one. Shake/peare. 

6. Operated. 

Such another field 

They dreaded worfe than hell : fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michael, 

Wrought ftill within them. Milton. 

His too eager love 

Has made him bufy to his own deftruCtion. 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

Philips's Dijircjl Mother. 

7. Worked. 

Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. Dcut. xxi. 3. 

As infedlion from body to body is received many times by 
the body paflive, yet is it by the good dilpolition thereof re- 
pulled and wrought out, before it be formed in a difeafe. Bacon. 

8. Actuated. 

Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs wrought , 

Too loon difeover’d his ambitious thought; 

Believ’d me his, before I fpoke him fair. 

And pitch’d his head into the ready fnarc. Dryden. 

9. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach cf peace, to take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh. 

Celeftial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 

10. Formed. 

He that hath zvrought us for the fame thing, is God. 2 Cor. 

11. Excited by degrees. 

The two friends had wrought themfelves to fuch an habi¬ 
tual tendernefs for the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the real paflion of a father. Addi/on. 

Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fo 
many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

12. Guided ; managed. 

A fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought. Milton, 

13. Agitated ; difturbed. 

We ftay upon your leifure. . - 

—Give me your favour : my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shake/p. ALacbcth. 

Wrung. The prefer, and part, paflive of wring. 

No mortal was ever fo much at eafe, but his fhoe zvrung 
him fomewhere. _.. c L'EJlrange, 

Mix’d the tender anguifti nature fhoots 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. Tloom/on , 

Wry. adj. [from zvrithc.] 

1. Crooked ; deviating from the right diredion. 

Sometimes to her news of myfclf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beft 
Wry words, and ftainm’ring, or elfe doltifti dumb ; 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be pra&ifed, but when the 
diforder is a contraction of the maftoideus mufcle. Sharp. 

2. Diftorted. 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. Arbuthnot. 

InftruCtive work ! whofe wry-mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeflors endure. Pope. 

3. Wrung; perverted; wrefted. 

He mangles and puts a zvry fenfe upon proteftant writers.vf//. 
To Wry. v. n. [from the adjeCtive.] To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 

Thefe wry too much on the right hand, aferibing to the 
holy feripture fuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. Sand. 
To Wry. v.a. [from the adjeCtive.] To make to deviate; 
to diftort. 

To what pafs are our minds brought, that from the right 
line of virtue are zuryed to thefe crooked fhifts ? Sidney. 



X. 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englifh language. 


Y. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Y 


YAW 


YEA 



At the beginning of words, is a confonant; at the 
end, and when it follows a confonant, is a 
vowel, and has the found of /. It is ufed at 
the end of words, and whenever two i i ’s would 
_ come together ; and in words derived from the 
Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for i in the old Englifh writers. 

Yacht. 7 i. f. A fmall fhip for carrying paffengers. 
i akd. n. f. [geajib, Saxon.] 

1. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the^cocks, he eat 
them up. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Xanthus one day fent Asfop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. E'EJlrange. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d, 

Fight harmlefs battles in his homely yard. Drydsn . 

2. [jcjib, Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 

A peei, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be meafured 
b) the comraon;W, but by the pole of fpecial grace. Bacon. 
c ^ arms > fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and meafured 
nom one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other; made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, viz. from the end of the long finger 
Oi either arm, fo fpread, to the middle of the breaft is, with 
ns, ended a yard. Holder 07i Time. 

An aqueduct oi a Gothick ftrudlure, that conveys water 
10m mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 

the loweft arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. Add . 
3* 1 he fupports of the fails. 

A breeze from lftore - 

The failors fhip their oars, and ceaiFt^Tow . 

Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails'"^ 

Let fall to court the wind. Drydcn. 

Ya / rdwand. n. f [ yard and wand.'] A meafure of a 
yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimenfions. What affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more thaii there is between a fyllo- 
gifm and a yardwand. Collier. 

A are. adj. [je^pe, Saxon.] Ready; dextrous; eager. 

Yare, yare , good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you haveoccafion 
i < me me ioi your turn, you fliall find m oyare. Shak.ejpcare. 

A //'rely. adv. [from yare.] Dextroufly ; fkilfully. 

The filken tackles, 

Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

\ Ar x. ?:. f. [jeapn, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen thread. 

A ou would be another Penelope ; yet they fay, all the 
yarn fhe fpun in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of 
moths. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled j yam, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cherifh’d by our virtues. " Shakefpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be moll: encouraged. Temple. 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only fjpin the coarfer clue, 

A he fineft of the wool is left for you. 

Spare me but one fmall portion of the twine. 

And let the fillers cut below your line : 

The reft among the rubbifli may they fweep. 

Or add it to the yarn of fome old mifer’s heap. Drydcn. 

T o Yarr. v. n. [from the found, hirrio, Lat.J To erowl, or 
z fnarl like a dog. . AinJworth. 

Ya rrow. n.f. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 

A awl. n. J. A little vefiel belonging to a fhip, for conve¬ 
nience of palling to and from it. 


Shakefp. 

Sandys. 


To YAWN. v. n. [geonan, Saxon.] 

1. To gape; to ofeitate; to have the mouth onenM • , 

tarily by fumes, as in lleepinefs. 1 ‘ cd mvolun- 

The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone. Shakefp. Hen V 

In yawmng, the inner parchment of the ear if extends 
When a man yawneth , he cannot hear fo well a* 

At length fhook off himfelf, and alk’d the dame • *** 
And alking yawn'd, for what intent fhe came ? hrul 
F° wh om the yawning pilot faft afleep, } 

Me didft thou bid, to truft the treacherous deep ? Drvden 

2. I o open wide. ™ ' 

The galhes, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Shahftem 

1 is now the very witching time of nio-ht, ‘ 

When churchyards yawn. ° Shakefp. Han,let. 

IN ow will I dam up this thy yawnhig mouth/ 

For fwallowing up the treafure of the realm. 

He lhail call: up the wealth by him devour’d. 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour’d. 

Hell at laft 

Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. Milton. 

The fword pierc’d his tender fides ; 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gufh’d out a purple ftream. ° Drydcn » 

High fhe rear’d her arm, and with her feeptre ftruck 
T he yawning cliff: from its difparted height 
Adown the mount the gufhing torrent ran. Prior. 

3. To exprefs defire by yawning. 

A he chiefeft thing at which lay-reformers yawn , is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apoftles were. In which one circumftance, if they ima¬ 
gine fo great perfection, they muft think that church which 

hath uch ftore 6 f mendicant friars, a church in that refpeft 
molt happy. mkr _ 

Yawn. n.J. [from the verb.] Ofcitation. 

Thee, Paridel, fhe mark’d thee, there 
Stietch d on the rack of a too ealy chair; 

And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 
The pains and penalties of idlenefs. 

2. Gape ; hiatus. 

Hence to the borders of the marfh they go, 

That mingles with the baleful ftreams below; 

And fometimes with a might y yawn, ’tis faid, 

Opens a diimal paffage to the dead, 

Who, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, 

And ftartle at the fudden flafh of day. 

A awning, adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy ; /lumbering. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
Fhe fh&rd-born beetle, with his drow/y hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

YYlad. part, for clad. Cloathed. 

. Her fight did ravifh, but her grace in fpeech, 

Her words yclad with wifdom’s majefty. 

Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shakefp. 

YYleped. [The participle paffive of clepe, to call j clepan, 
Saxon ; with the increafing particley, which was ufed in the 
old Englifh in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
S e -] Called ; termed ; named. 

But come, thou goddefs, fair and free. 

In heav’n yclep'd Euphrofine, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth. 

Ydra / d. The old pret. cf to dread. 

Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 

Ye are they which juftify yourfelves. 

A ea. adv. [ea, or gea, Saxon ; ja,' Daniffi. 

Dutch.] Yes. A particle of affirmation. 

1 am weary; yea, my memory is tir’d. 

A rafcally, yea, forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman 1 
hand, and then ftand upon fecurity. Shakejfeare. 

From 


Pope's Dunciad. 


Addifon. 


Milton. 
Spenfer . 

Luke xvi. 15- 
German, and 

Shdkbfpeare. 

in 


/ 


-YEA 

thefe Philippine are brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
tQ0 ? Abb fs Defcriptidn of the World. 

^Yca hath God faid, ye fhall not eat of every tree in the 


Y E L 


rarden. 


Gen. iii. 1, 


Let your converfation be yea, yea ; nay, nay. Matth. v. 
All the promifes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
ified which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, 

Ve h ch is meant by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 
They durft abide 

Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 

Between the cherubim ; yea , often plac’d 

Within his fanctuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton . 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day ? 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denhanu 

Notwithftanding this great proximity of man to himfelf; 
yea, and notwithftanding the obfervations made in all ages, we 
ffill remain ignorantof many thingsconcerningourfdves. Hale. 
To Yead, or Yede. v.?i. preterite yode. [This .word feems.to 
have been corruptly formed from geob, the Saxon preterite of 
-an.] To go ; to inarch. Obfolete. 

They wander at will, and ftay at pleafure, 

And to their folds yeade at their own leifure. Spcnfer. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an hill herfelf withdraw aftde. 

From whence fhe might behold that battle’s proof. 

And eke be fafe from danger far defery’d. Fairy Ffhiecn. 

Yet for fhe yode thereat half aghaft. 

And Kiddy the door fparred after hei faft* . Spcnfer . 

That fame mighty maii of v h 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 

On either fide dilparted with his rod, 

’Till that his army dry-foot through them yod. Spenfer. 
To Yean. v.n. [eanian, Saxon.] To bring young Ufedoffheep. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

He ftruck them up before the fulfome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Foie party-colour'd Iambs. Shakefpeare. 

So many days my ewes have been with young : 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean. Shakefpeare. 
This I fcarcely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leait danger. Mortimer. 
Yea'nling. n.f [from yean.] The young of fheep. 

All the yeanlings which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefpeare. 

Year, n.f [geap, Saxon.] «. 

If one by the word year mean twelve months of thirty 
days each, i. e. three hundred and iixty days ; another in¬ 
tend a folar year of three hundred fixty-five clays ; and a 
third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, i. e. three 
hundred fifty-four days, there will* be a great variation and 
error in their account of things, unlefs they are well apprized 
of each other’s meaning. Watts's Logick. 

See the minutes, how they run.: 

How many makes the hour full compleat. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. Shakefpeare. 
With the year 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of morn. Milton. 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft conceived in 
them, to ferve them for. many years laying, allowing inch a 
proportion for every year, as will ferve for one or tv/o incu¬ 
bations. Ray on the Creation. 

He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds 2 year. Swift. 

2 . It it often ufed plurally, without a plural termination. 

I fight not once .in forty year. Shakefpeare. 

3- In the plural old age. 

Some mumble-news. 

That fmiles his cheek in years , and knows the trick 
i o make my lady laugh when file’s dilpos’d, 

A old our intents. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

A here died alfo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to fee three princes’of 
her body crowned, and four murthered. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

He look’d in years, yet in his years were feen, 

^ A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Drydcn. 

Yearling, adj. [from year.] Being a year old. 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke ; 

, Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

early, adj. [from year.] Annual; happening every year ; 
lafting a year. 

The yearly courfe that brings this day about. 

Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shakefp. K. John: 

Why the changing oak Ihould fhed 
The yeai'ly honour of his ftately.head ; 

^ hilft the diftinguifh’d yew is ever feen, 

Y / Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior . 

E °dv. Annually; once a year. 

He that outlives this day, find fees old age. 


Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay, tomorrow is Saint Crifpian. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

For numerous bleffings yearly fhower’cl. 

And property with plenty crown’d ; 

For freedom ftdl maintain’d alive; 

For thefe, and more, accept our pious praife. Drydcn . 

To Yearn, v. n. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 
uneafinefs. In Spenfer it is fometimes earn. 

He defpis’d to tread in due degree, 

But chaff’d, and foam’d, with coarage fierce and ftern, 

And to be eas’d of that bafe burden ftill did ycafn. Spenfer. 
Make the libbard ftern 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Spenf. 

Though peeping clofe into the thick, 

Might fee the moving of fome quick : 

But were it fairy, iiend, or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manfully thereat fhot. Spcnfer. 

Falftaff, he is dead. 

And we mult yern therefore. Shakefpeare's Hen. V. 

Jofeph made hafte; for his bowels did yern upon his bro- 
ther : and he fought where to weep, and he enter’d into bis 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 

When the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d. 

To check his fteeds, impatient Phoebus yearn'd. 

Though all the world was in his courfc concern’d, fValter. 

Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y’ have fuffer’d for their loves, in vain, 

I fear they’ll prove fo nice and cov. 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South's Sermons * 

At beholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn¬ 
ings in their bowels, and fuch feniible commotions railed in 
their breads, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy . 

Your mother’s heart yeanis towards you. Addifon . 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 

•But Anticlus, unable to controul. 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pope. 

To Yearn, v. a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 
Yerti your heart to fee it. - Shakefpeare'. 

Yest. n.f [geyr, Saxon. J 

1. A'he foam, fpume, or flower of beer in fermentation ; barm. 

Yeajl and outward means do fail. 

And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 

When drays bound high, they never crofs hehind, 
Where bubbling yeajl is blown by gufts of wind. Gay. 

2. The fpume on a troubled fea- . , 

Now the fhip boiing the moon with her main-mail, and 
anon fvYuIlow’d with yeajl and froth, hs you’d thruft a cork 
into a hoglhcad. Shakefp. Winter s c lale. 

Ye'sty. adj. [from yeft.) Frothy; fpumy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches ; though the yefly waves 
Confound and lwallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Yelk. n.f. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourilhment of the fame : for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you fhall find 
much of the yolk remaining. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yelk of an egg, with 
fome antient philofophcrs the people ftill opinion. Brown. 
All the feather’d kind. 

From th’included yolk, not ambient white arofe. Dryden. 
To Y T ELL. v. n. To cry out with herrour and agony. 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells ; 

Nor grifiy vultures make us once affeared. Spenfer . 

Each new morn, 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it refounds. 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yelFd out 

Like fyllables of dolour. , Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Now worfe than e’er he was before, 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar. 

That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 

Some treafon had been wrought her. Drayton's Nymphiad. 

Yelling monfters, that with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me. Milton . 

Night-ftruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoft. ThomJ'on. 
Yell, n.f [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 

With liketim’rous accent and dire yell, 

As when, by night and negligence, t?he fire 

Is fpread in populous cities. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan flood aftonifh’d at their cries, 

And afk’d his guide from whence thofe yells arife. Dryden. 
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Others in frantick mood 

Kun howling through the ftreets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

YE'LLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon; gheleuwe, Dutch ; giallo, 
Italian.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 

Only they that come to fee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakcfp. Henry VIIf. Prologue. 

He brought the green car and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
After a lively orange, followed an intenfe bright and copious 
yellow, which was alfo the belt of all the yellows. Newton. 

Negligent of food, 

Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. Thomfon . 

Y £ llowboy. n.f. A gold coin. A very low word. 

John did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not ye/lowboys 
to fee council. Arbuthnof s John Bull. 

Ye'llowfiammer. n.f. A bird. 

YHllowish. adj. [from yellow.'] Approaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a yellowijh colour, yet 
there is found of it alfo .black, white, brown, green, blue, 
and purple Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Ye'llowiskness. n.f [from yellowijh.] The quality of ap¬ 
proaching to yellow. 

Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo¬ 
liation, exchanged h&yellowifbnefs fon*a rednefs. Boyle . 

YeYlowness. n.f [from yellow.'] 

1. J he quality of being yellow; 

Apples, covered in lime and allies, were well matured-, as 
appeared in the yellownefs and fweetnefs. Bacon’s Natural FUJI. 

Yellownefs of the (kin and eyes, and a faffron-coloured urine, 
are figns of an inflammatory difpofition of the liver. Arbuthn. 

2. It is ufed in Sbakcfpcare for jealoufy. 

Ford I will pofiefs with yellownefs. Shalcefpearc. 

Ye llows. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
ftrueftions in the gall-pipe, which are caufed by flimy or gritty 
matter; or to the ftoppage of the roots of thofe little duels 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter; or to a compref- 
fion of them by a fulnefs and plenitude of the hJood-vefiels 
that lie near them. Vvhen the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the common duels of that pipe, are any wife flopped up, 
that matter which fliould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
vein, and carried back again into the mafs of blood, and tinc¬ 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, infide of the lips, flaver, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of fhewingthe 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier s Did}. 

His horfe Iped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 

Shakefpcare’s Faming cf the Shrew. 
1 oY elf. <zj. n. [jealpan, Saxon.] To bark as a beadle-hound 
after his prey. 

A little herd of England’s tirrf 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. SBe*HH VI. 
YE'OMAN. n.f [Of this word the original is much douBtei 
the true etymology feems to be that of Junius, who derives 
it from geman, Frilkk, a villager.] 

1. A man of a linall eflate in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. 

Gentlemen fliould ufe their children as the honefi farmers 
and fubflantialy^/;2£« do theirs. Locke. 

He that has a fpaniel by his fide is a yeoman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeft man: he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. Addfon. 

2 . It feems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
. given to foldiers: whence we have flill yeomen of the guard. 

T all yeomen feemed they, and of great might, 

And were enranged ready ftill for fight. Fairy Shinn* 

Y ou, good yeomen , 

Whofe limbs were made in England, fliew us here 
The mettle of your pafture. Shake/p. Henry V. 

He inftituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
archers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo¬ 
men of his guard. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Th’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard; 

And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d 
Two brawny yeomen of his trufty guard. Dryden. 

At Windier St. John whifpers me i’ th’ear; 

The waiters ftand in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke pafs’d by. Swift. 

3. It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England : 

Spring creftlefs yeomen from fo deep a root ? Shak. H. VI. 

4- It feems to have had likewife the ndtion of a gentleman 
fervant. 

A jolly yeoman, marfhal of the hall, 

Whofe name was appetite, he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats. Spenfer. 

Yeomanry, n. f [from yeoman.] The collective body of 
veomen. 

J 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of thz yeomanry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon* 
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T ° m Ive with a%S. Unkn0Wn etym0, °^ T ° throw out ot 

A leaping horfe is faid to yerk, or ft,ike out his h;„,, 

when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarter ft *?> 

mg out the two hinder legs near together, and eveP 1™! 
full extent. ^ ? J 0 their 

Their wounded fteeds arri£) s Dift, 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra^e 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers C7 z r 
Yerk. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick motion 
ToYern. v. a. See Yearn. 

I am not covetous of gold ; 

It yermme not, if men my garments wear. Shak D V 

h Es - aAv \ fore, haxon.] A term of affirmation; the affirm 
tive particle oppofed to no. mrma- 

This were a fit fpeech for a general in the head of an armv 
when going to battle : yes, and it is no iels fit fpeech mil 
head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a 

Yes , you defpife the man to books confin’d, 

Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 

I hough what he learns he fpeaks. p . 

Ye/s ter. adj. [ghifler,D utch; hejlernus, Latin.] Bein^next 
before the prefent day. It is not often ufed but in compofitidn 
with another word, as day or night. r 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands. 

As in a breaft fo barren : 

1 o love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yjier fun beheld 
Muft'ring her charms. Dryden's Don Uaflm. 

fE STERDAy. n.f. [jij-tanbaeg, Saxon.] The day laft paft; 
the day next before to-day. 

I o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

1 o the laft 1 vllable of recorded time; 

And all our yejlerdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. Shakef Macbeth. 

We are but of ycjlerday, and know nothing, becaufe our 
days upon earth are a fhadow. Job viii. 9, 

You are both fluid, chang’d fince yejlerday \ 

Next day repairs but ill laft day’s decay ; 

Nor are, although the river keep the name, 

Yejlerdays waters and to-day’s the fame. Dome. 

If yejlerday could be recall’d again, 

Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dryden. 
Yejlerday was fet apart as a day of publick thankfgivlng for 
the late extraordinary fucceftes. Addijort. 

Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your yejlerdays Spectator. 

Addifon’s Spectator, 

Naked from the womb 
We yejlerday came forth ; and in the tomb 
Naked again we muft to-morrow lie : 

Boriv to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 

Y e/sterday7772$£ On the day laft paft. 

Martius gave us yejlerday a reprefentation of the empire of 
the 1 urks, with no fmall vigour of words. Bacon. 

Yesternight, n.f The night before this night. 

YVsterNIGHT, adv. On the night laft paft. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over; 

Fo'r ye Her night by Catefby was it lent me. Shakcfp. R. HI: 
The diftribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
yrjlernight. Bacon. 

Yet. conjunct, [jvr, get, geta, Saxon.] Neverthelefs; not- 
withftanding; however. 

They had a king was more than him before; 

But y^/a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel 
Though fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve ; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondnefs for 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com¬ 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 

The heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and Ihall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth ? Tidotf. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too m- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 
fion for his miferies. Dryden s Dufrefnoy, 

Let virtuofo’s in five years be writ. 

Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden, 

Yet. adv. 

1. Befide; over and above. 

This furnifhes us withy* 1 / one more reafon, why our Saviour 
lays fuch a particular ftrefs on a£ts of mercy. Atterbury • 

2. Still; the ftate ftill remaining the fame. 

They atteft faCls they had heard while they were yet hea¬ 
thens; and had they not found reafon to believe them, they 
would ftill have continued heathens, and made no mention 0 
them in their writings. Addijon. 

3. Once again. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, . . 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Popes Dunaa * 

4. At 
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*, At this time; fo foon ; hitherto: with a negative before it. 
Thales being afked when a man fhould marry, faid, young 
men not yet ; old men, not at all. Bacon. 

r. Atleaft; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a comparifon betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diferetion. Baker. 

4. It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 

Shake not his hour-glafs, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft : 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin* 

Like mellow fruit without a winter ftorm. Dryden , 

Yet a few days, and thofe which now appear 
Jn youth and beauty like the blooming year. 

In life’s fwift feene fhall change. Dryden. 

7. Still; in a new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeft man, and keeps it to himfelf, is the wickeder thief 
of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and jufticc. L’Ejlrange. 

8 . Even; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne¬ 


gative* 

O 


If any man neglect his duty, his fault muft not be aferibed 
to the rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church. Whitg. 

Men may not too raftily believe the confeffions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againft them ; for the witches themfelves 
are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im¬ 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Nor yet amidft this joy and brighteft morn 
Wasabfent, after all his mifehief done, 

The prince of darknefs. Miltons Paradifc Regain’d . 

9. Hitherto. 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling expe&ation of things 
far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
and a&ual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hook* 
Ye'ven, fox given. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

Let that room to my lady beyeven; 

She Ihall be a grace. 

To fill the fourth plate. 

And reign with the reft in heaven. Spenfer. 

Yew.^ n.J. [ ip, Saxon; yw, Wellh. This is often written 
eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the found 
and the derivation. See Eugh.] A tree of tough wood. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which confift of many apices, 
for the molt part Ihaped like a mulhroom, and are barren; but 
the embryaes, which are produced at remote diftances on the 
fame tree, do alterward become hollow bell-Ihaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were, a little cup to each. Miller. 

, I he Ihooter eugh, the broad-Jeav’d fycainore, 

The barren plantane, and the walnut found; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ftill deplore* 

Alder the owner of all waterifh ground. Fairfax. 

Slips of yew. 

Shiver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

They would bind me here 

Unto the body of a difmal yew. Shakcfp. Titus Andronicus , 
He drew, / 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough yeiv. Dryden. 
T he diftinguifii’d yew is ever feen, 

^ Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 
e wen. adj. [fronij^ic] Adade of the wood of yew. 

His ftifF arms to flretch with eughen bow, 

^And manly legs ftill palling to and fro. Hubberd’s Ta r e. 

J'V-r- Saxon.] Together. Spenfer. 

kLI). v. a. [jeloan, Saxon, to pay.] 

* o produce; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 

hen thou tilled the ground, it Ihail not henceforth yield 
unto thee her ftrength. G,„.iv. 12. 

trabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded the Romans, 
V* . em f t0 value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 
un ied and feven pounds five Ihillings and ten pence. Arbuth. 
10 produce in general. 

He makes milch kinc yield blood. Shakefpeare. 

^ he wildernefs yicldeth food for them. Job xxiv. 5. 

the lubftances of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
ances, yield by fire nothing but alkaline falts. Arbuthnot. 

3 * fo aft or( ]; to exhibit. 

uloclea would needs have her glove, and not without fo 
mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 

acc m * nc ^ man defireth evermore to know the truth, 

ln ^ t0 . th e mod infallible certainty which the nature of 
things qi\x\ yield. /W. 

J ou ta ke the idea of white, which one parcel of fnow 
anntb yeftcid ?- v t0 y° ur %ht, and another idea of white from 
ther ' Cl P arcei .°f fnow you fee to-day, and put them toge- 

nefc I? y ° Ur the y run into one, and the idea of white- 

neI * is not at all increafed. Lcc k e . 
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4. To give as claimed of right* 

I the praife 

held thee, fo well thou haft this day purvey'd. Milton* 

5. To allow; to permit. 

I yield it juft, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milton. 

Life is but air. 

That yields a paflage to the whiffling fword. 

And clofes when ’tis gone. Dryden s Don Sebaflian* 

6 . To emit; to expire. 

Often did I drive 

To yield the ghoft; but ftill the ertvious flood 

Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 

To find the empty, vaft and wand’ring air. Shak. Rich. III. 

He gathered up his feet into the bed, arid yielded up the 

* Gen. xlix. 33. 

7. To refign ; to give up. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, efpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 
brought to fee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 

Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefp. King John * 

She to realities yields all her Ihows. Milton. 

5 Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this evil, and 
an unwillingnefs to yield up their own opinions. Watts. 

8. To furrender. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers j upon the 
walls, great rewards, if they Would yield up the city, and 
fometimes threatened them as fall. Knollcs. 

They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all. 

At random yielded up to their mifrule. Milton, 

To Yield, v. n. 

I. To give up the conqueft; to fubmit. 

He yields not in his fall; 

But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 

All is not loft : immortal hate. 

And courage never to fubmit ox yield. Milton. 

If the infpifing and expiring organ-of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton’s Angler* 

There he faw the fainting Grecians yield. 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 

Purfu’d by fierce Achilles. Dryden. 

2 \ To comply with any perfon. 

Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker. 

I fee a yielding in the looks of France : 

ATark, how they whifper. Shakefp. King John. 

This fupernatural foliciting, if ill. 

Why hath it given me enmefl. or fuccefs? 

If good, why I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? Shakefp. K. Lean 
With her much fair fpeech ftle caufed him to yield. Prov. 
The Jews have agreed todefire thee that thou wouldft bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. Arts xx iii, 21. 

3. To comply with things. 

There could be no fecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converfe 

Thee fatiate, to Ihort abfence I could yield. Milton. 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow ; not to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is al¬ 
mighty and juft, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminifters juftice unto men. Hcikewill. 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithae and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dry. 
Tell me in what more happy fields 
7 he thiftle fprings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 

YYeYder. n.f. [from yield.] One who yields. 

Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch. 

Some fleeves, fome hats; from yielders all things catch. Shak. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yi elder up of breath. Shak. Hen. IV, 
Y'OKE. n. f [geoc, Sax. jock, Dutch \ jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.J 

1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemifh, and upon which 
never cam 0yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 

A yearling bullock to thy name Ihall fmoke. 

Untam’d, junconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope* 

2. A mark of fervitude; flavery. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In bands of iron fetter’d you Ihall be; 

An eafiery^ than what you put on me. Dryd. Aurengz , 

3. A chain ; a link; a bond. 

ThisjflL? of marriage from us both remove, 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 

4. A couple; tv/o; a pair. 

7 'hofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, are 
sc yoke of his difearded men. Shakefpeare. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d; Dryden’s Ain. 

A yoke 
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A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when fet to work 
at the lame time ; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 

To Yoke. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would yoa\ together 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fovv dra¬ 
gons teeth. & EjI range. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 

Wer eyok'd to draw his car of burnilh’d gold. Dryden. 

2 . To join or couple with another. 

My name 

Be yok'd with his that did betray the beft. Shakefpeare. 

Caffius, you -eat yoked with a lamb. 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shak. JuLCafar. 

Seek not in Latian bands t o yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden's dEn. 

3. To enflave; to fubdue. 

Thefe are the arms 

With which he yoketb your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities. Ehakefpeare. 

4. To reftrain; to confine. 

Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine Tingle life, 
than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 

The words and promifes, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke. 

Over Hellefpont bridg’d his way. Milton. 

Yo'ke-elm. n.J. A tree. Airfwqrth. 

Yo kefellow. \ n r r 0 g e anc jy>//^ or rr . ate .] 

Yo kemate. 5 J L ' J 

1. Companion in labour. 

Yokefellows in arms, 

Let us to France. Shak fpeare's Henry V. 

2 . Mate; fellow. 

You cannot think me fit 
To be th ' yskefclioiv of your wit. 

Nor take one of fo mean deferts 

To be the part’ner of your parts. Hudibras: 

Before Toulon thy yokemate lies, 

Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 

Thole who have mofl diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the Tex, very often chufe one of the mofl worthlefs for a com¬ 
panion and yokefellow. Addifin's Spectator. 

Yold, for yielded. Obfolete- Spenfer. 

Yolk. n.J'. [SeeYELK.] The yellow part of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a great part 
whereof reniaineth after the - chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made on purpofe, ferves inflead of milk to nourifh the 
chick for a confiderable time. Bay on the Creation. 

[jeonb, Saxon.] Being at a dhlancc within 


Milt 


on. 


0N ; n ? adj. [5 
ond. > view. 
Vnder. } 


Bryden. 

Prior. 


Madam, yond young fellow fwears he will fpeak with you. 

Ehakefpeare's rvuelfth Night: 
Good mother, do not marry me to yon fool. Ehakefpeare. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counfeilor of flute in 
a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdafher in a . 
velvet gown furred with fables ? Ben. J chafin's Dlfeoverles. 

Tirrranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difeovered the army of the R.oir,ans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambaflagc, and too few for a fight. Bacons Natural Hijhry. 
For proof look up, „ . . _ 

And read thy lot in yon ccleflial fign. Milton's Farad. Lofl. 
Yon flow’ry arbors, yonder allies green. Adilton. 

Let other fwains attend the rural care. 

But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 

0N - ladv. At adiflance within view. It is ufed when 

0ND ‘ V we diredl the eye from another thing to the objedl. 

o'nder. ) 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 

And fay what thou fee’ll yond: Ehakefp. Tempcjl. 

Firfl, and chiefefl, with thee bring 
Him that yon foars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub, contemplation. A'ldton. 

Yonder are two apple- women fcolding. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
ond. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alienation oi mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 

Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the la'ft them found 
Amongft the (hepherd fwains, then waxeth wood and yond-. 
So fierce he laid about him. Fairy Queen. 

Nor thofe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yond. Fairf 
r ORE, or of Yore. adv. [geogapa, Saxon ] 

. Long. 

Witnefs the burning altars, which he fwore, 

And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 

Which though he hath polluted oft and yore. 

Yet I to them for judgment juft do fly. Fairy Queen, 


2 , Gf old time; long ago. 

Thee bright-ey’d Vefta long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 

In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 

Great gifts bellow’d, and great refpe£t receiv’d. 

The dev’l was piqu’d fuch faintfhip to behoid, 

And long’d to tempt him, like good fob of old ; 

But Satan now is wifer than of yerr. 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. p cf:S 

You.' pron. [eop, tuh, Saxon: the accufative of ^e, ye.] v ' 

1. The oblique cafe of ye. 

Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you ward. jjj 2 * 

I thought to fhow you 
How eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 

And hanfcl fate before you. Dryden's Clcomnes. 

2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firfl introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablifhed. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Ehakefp. King Lear . 

3. It is the ceremonial.word for the fecond perfon iingular, and 
is always ufed, except in folemn language. 

Madam, the fates wilhftand, and you 
Are deftin’d Hymen’s willing victim too. Pope. 

4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 

We palled by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat¬ 
ter: this looks, at a diftance, like a new-plowed land; but as 
you come near it, you fee nothing but a long heap of heavy dif- 
jointed clods. Addifon cn Italy. 

Y'OUNG. adj. [10113, yeong, Saxon; jong, Dutch.] 

1. Being in the firfl part of life ; notold. 

Guefts fhould be interlarded, after the Perfian' cuflom, by 
ages young and old. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

He woos both high and low, both rich and poor. 

Both young and old. Skakfeare, 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou bchold'ft, 
Butin his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Ehakefpeare, 

I firmly am refolv’d 
Not to beftow my youngeft daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. Ehakefpeare. 

Thou old and true Menemus, 

Thy tears are falter than ayounger man’s. 

And venomous to thine eyes. ' Ehakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praifeful, fair and young , and fkill d in fioufe- 
wiferies. Chapman. 

In timorous deer he hanfels his young paws, 

And leaves the r-uzged bear for firmer claws. Cowley. 

T^or need’ft by thy daughter to be told, 
Though-now.thy fprity blood with age be cold. 

Thou haft been young. • Dryden. 

When we fay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a fmall part of that which ulually men attain to: and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out aimoft to the end of that which men do not ufualiy 
exceed. . Lc.ee. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft foil; becaufe JacoD 
the youngeft here had it. _ Locke. 

From earth they rear him ftruggling now with death, 
And Neftor’s youngejl flops the vents of breath. P°i 

2. Ignorant; weak. # , - 

Come, elder brother, thou art too yotag in this, oba.-.ejp. 

3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. _ , 

There be trees thqt bear beft when they begin to oeo ? 
as almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees that bearmui ia\e 
an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice, an 

left conceded. . . 

Young, n.f. The offspring of animals collectively. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Ehakefp . King ea . 

So many days my ewes have been with young". 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Sha cjpea • 
The eggs difclos’d their callow young. 1 ^ 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, j 1 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe there mig 
more plenty. More’s AnticLte againjl Athcifm- 

Not fo her young \ for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 

Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, Dryden. 

Th’ immortal part affiim’d immortal ftate. J ‘ 

• Thofe infers, for vihofe young nature hath not i ms F 
vifion of fufficient fuflenance, do themfelves gather ^ 
up in flore for them. ^ Roy on the Lreat 

Youngish, adj. [from young.] Somewhat young- ^ 
She let her fecond room to a very genteel youngijt) « 
YYu'nglinc. n.f [from young; yeongling, oaxo *J 
creature in the firfl part of life. 

M ore 


Y O U 

More dear unto their God, than younglings to their dam. 

Fairy Queen. 

Youngling , thou canft not love fo dear as I.— 

—Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. Ehakefpeare. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreafon- 
able to infer, they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus fhe brought her younglings nigh. Dryden. 
The ftately beaft the two Tyrrheidae bred, 

Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 
YoU'ngly. adv. [from young.] 

I. Early in life. 

Say we read le£lures to you. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continu’d, and what flock he fprings of. Ehakefp. 
7. Ignorantly; weakly. 

YoiftNG'TER. 7 [from young.] A young perfon. In con- 
You'nker. S tempt. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
Thefkarfed bark parts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind. Shakefpeare. 
What, will you make a younker of me? fhall I not take 
mine eafe in mine inn, but I fhall fo have my pocket pick’d. 

Ehakefpeare' s Henry IV. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun: 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’d like a yonker prancing to his love. Shakefpeare. 

Fame tells, by 3ge fame reverend grown, 

That Phoebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilft the youngjler from the path declines, 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 

And would o.jtdo his father in his courfe. Creech. 

The youngjler, who at nine and three, 

Drinks with his fifters milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads till twelve o’clock, 

Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 

Youngth. n.f [from young.] Youth. Obfolete. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne mafk, 

As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 
Your, pronoun . [eopep, Saxon.] 

1. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we fpeak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or file’s outprized 
by a trifle. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits your thief. Shake pearr. 

1 here is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 
medallift and critick are much nearer related chan the world 
imagine. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, but amon°- 
your antiquaries and fchoolmen. Feiton on the Clajficks. 

3* Yours is ufed when the fubftantivegoes before or is under- 
flood ; as this is your book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iflue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That done, our day of marriage fhall be yours. 

One feaft, one houfe, one mutual happinefs. Shakefpeare. 

This kifs, if it durfl fpeak, 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

Yours in the ranks of deaths — Shakefpeare s King Lear . 
He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaft. 

? While the fword this monarchy fecures, 

Tis manag’d by an abler hand than yours. 

% wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. __ ^ _ 

t is my employment to revive the old of paft ages to the 
prefent, as it is yours to tranfmit the young; of the prefent to 

Y„ thc fu ' ure - Pope. 

others LF * ^ 5ur arK ^ You, even you; ye, not 

^ *5 as you yourfef flill do. 

Within the eye of honour; be aflur’d, 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

' le unlock’d to your occafions. 

, O heav’ns! 

you do love old men, if your fweet fway 
How obedience, if yourfilves are old. 

Make it your caufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Y U X 

YOUTH, n.f. [jeoju’S, Saxon.] 

1. The part of life iucceeding to childhood and adolefcence; the 
time from fourteen to twenty eight. 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed, 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move, 
j o live with thee, and be thy love. Ehakefpeare. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun ; 

How well refembles it the prime o k youth, 

Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Ehakefp ; 

His llarry helm unbuckled fhow’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 

The folidity, quantity, andftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion, 
which m youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A young man. 

Si ward’s fon, 

And many unrough youths even now, 

I roteft their firft of manhood. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

If this were feen, 

The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what croftes to enfue, 

Would fhut the book and fit him down and die. Sha kefp. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. Milton. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos’ death, and off'rings to his ghoft ; 

Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden. 

The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train ele< 5 F, 

And to the Latian court their courfe diredls. Dryden . 

3. Young men. Colle&ively. 

As it is fit to read the beft authors to youth firft, fo let them 
be of theopeneft and cleareft; as Livy before Salluft, Sidney 
before Donne. Ren. Johnfin. 

The graces put not more exadlly on 
Th attire of Venus, when the ball fhe won, 

Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft. 

When all your youth prefers her to the reft. Waller . 

You'ti-iful. adj. \ youth and full.] 

1. Young. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fteers unyok’d they took their courfe, 

Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, 

There, in a heap of flain, among the reft, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
Of flaughter’d foes. Dryden . 

2. Suitable to the firft part of life. 

Here be all the pleafures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 

When the freflh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brilk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. Milton. 

In his years were feen, 

A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden. 

The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. & iV*. 

3. Vigorous as in youth. 1 

How is a good Chriftian animated by aftedfafl belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfeft felicity, fuch as, after mil¬ 
lions oi miliions of ages is ftill youthful and flourifhiug, and in¬ 
viting as at the nrft ? no wrinkles in \the face, no srey hairs 
on the head of eternity. & Bentley. 

Youthfully, adv. [from youthful.] In a youthful manner. 
You thly. adj. [from youth.] Young; early in life. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife. 

That warlike feats doft higheft glorify. 

Therein have I fpent all m y youthly days. 

And many battles fought and many frays. Fairy Dueen 

You'thy. adj. [from youth.} Young; youthful. A bad 
word. 

'Fhe fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for aftedling a youthier turn than 
is confiftent with my time of day. SpedJator 

Ypi'ght. part, [y and pight, from pitch.] Fixed. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

P ar underneath a craggy elite ypight. 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenfer 

Yuck. n.f [jocken, Dutch.] Itch. P J 

Yule, n.f [geoi, yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 
mas. 

Yux. n.f. [yeox, Saxon.] "The hiccough. 
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Z E A 


ZEN 



Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet down by 
Grammarians, but is read in no word origi¬ 
nally Teutonick f its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 



Za'ffar. 

Za'ffir. 

Powder the calx of cobalt, very fine, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
xaffre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na¬ 
tive mineral. Hill on Foffils. 

Cobalt being fublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 
thefe, German mineralifts call zoffir. JVo dward. 

The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphara. Bo le on Colours. 

■Za/'ny. n. f [Probably of zanci .] The contraction of Gio¬ 
vanni or fanna, a fcofF, according to Stinner.] One em¬ 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, actions and fpeeches; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Some mumblenews, fome trencher knight, fome Dick, 

Told our intents before. Sbakefpeare. 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I fliape, 

All the world’s lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 

Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage. 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Za'rnich. n. f Zarnicb is a folid fubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi¬ 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com¬ 
mon kinds of zarmch arc green and yellow ; and to this we 
owe the diftinCtion of orpiment intoTht^e colours, though there 
is no fuch fubftance as green orpiment. Zar'mcbc<m tains a 
large quantity of arfenick in it. • Hill's Materia Medudr 
ZEAL. n. f [ijy /.of, zelus, Latin.] Paffionate ardour for any 
perfon or caufe. 

This prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
fkill; meeknefs will not now fuffer any man to marvel, what- 
foever he {hall hear reproved by whomfoever. Hooker 

Jf I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftoweJ the thoufand pound I borrowed of you : but it is 
no matter, this poor {how doth better ; this doth infer the zeal 
I had to fee him. Shakfpeare’s Henry IV. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Sbakefpeare. 

Among the feraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
T he Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal fevere, 

The current of his fury thus oppos’d. Miltons Farad. Lojl. 

Zeal , the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 

She with fuch a zeal the caufe embrac’d, 

As women, where they will, are all in hafte; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overb rne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy. 

And the king feiz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dryden. 
Serioufnefs and zeal in religion is natural to the Englifh. 

7 ill'.tjons Sermons. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their piety by 
over-acling fome things in their religion; by an indifereet 
zeal about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

True zeal leems not to be any one Angle affeCtion of the 
foul; but rather a ftrong mixture of many holy affe&ions; ra¬ 
ther a gracious conftitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 


all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but moft fer- 

When the fins of a nation have provoked God to forfake 
it, he fuffers thofe to concur in the moft pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confcience, who pretend to the greateft zeal for 
the liberty of it. Stilling fleet. 

This rebellion has difeovered to his majefty, who have e- 
fpoufed his interefts with zeal or indifference. Addifon’s Freeh . 

A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. p 0 p e [ 

Zea lot. n.f [zeloteur , french; ^riXuarig.] One paffionate- 
ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraife. 

T he fury of zealots , inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greateft occafion of the laft fatal deftrutfion of Jerufalem. 

King Charles. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots who are 
moft notorioufly ignorant ? true zeal fhould always begin with 
true knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied palhon, 
for what it once knows to be worthy of fuch paifion. Sprat. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a caufe which they at fiift abhorred, and have wifh- 
ed or a&ed for the fuccefs of an enterprize, that might have 
ended in the extirpation of the proteftant religion. Addifon. 
Zea'lous. adj. [fiom zeal.] Ardently paffionate in any caufe! 

Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious! 
if we a a our temporal affairs with a defire no greater than 
our neceffity, and in aCtions of religion web z zealous, active, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

1 his day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous , as he feem’d to know 

Adore of the Almighty’s works. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

We fhould be not only devout towards God, but zealous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thofe fnares of the devil,, whereby they are taken 
captive. 1 Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zealous againft any perfon, but 
only againft their crimes. It is better to be zealous for things 
than t. r perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
tilings, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Being inftruCted only in the general, and zealo is in the main 
deflgn ; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable of dif- 
covering the final purpofes of God, they muft be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in which alone 
they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 

Zea lously. adv. [from z alous.] With paffionate ardour. 

I by care is fixt.„ and ze doujly attends, 

To fill thy odorous lamo with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not ftiame. Milton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo re- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very unfuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufy aflert. Swift. 

Zea'lousness. n.f [from zealous ] The quality of being zea¬ 
lous. 

ZeThin. n. f. TSo named from zecha , a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for c inage.] A gold coin worth about 
nine {hillings fterling. 

Zedc/ary. n J. [zed:aire, French.] A fpicy plant, fomewhat 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a fweet (cent. 

Zed. n. f The name of the letter z. 

T hou whorefon zed, thou unneccffary letter. Sbahfjeare. 

Ze'nith. n.f [Aiabiek.] The point over head oppofite to 
the nadir. 

b ond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles. 

Though none come thence, advertifoment to give, 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? Davies. 
Thefe feafons are defigned by the motions of the fun, when 
that approaches neareft our zenith f or vertical point, we C2 
it fummer. Broun’s VAgar E>rcurs. 

Ze'PHYR. 





\ 




Z G N 


. „ r \zephyrus, Latin.] The weft wind; and 
ZE ' p HYR; l poetically any calm foft wind. 

Zt'P« YRU ' J They are as gentle 

a nbvrs blowing b. low the violet. Sbakefpeare’s Cymheline. 
7 S Xr you (hall fee a youth with a merry countenance, 

• hi, hand a fwan with wings difplayed, as about 
holding m 1 5 Peacham on Drawing. 

10 ‘“forth rufti the levent and the ponent winss, 

EU Mild"t wheti’z epbjrus on Flora breathes. Milton. 

Their every mufick wakes. 

Whence blending all the fweeten’d zephyr fprings. Thornfon. 
of an orange fqueezed into wine. 

A relilh ; a tafte added. . . ,. n 

% % K< , r v .a To heighten by an additional rehfli. _ 

J.p'tigk adj. [from tnrZa.] Proceeding by enquiry. 

^ ET , E a « r ffromTwv/**.] A figure in Grammar, when 
ZE °verbtereeig with divers nouns, or an adjeCtive with divers 
J SSST is referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
Supplement’ as luft overcame fhame, boldnefs tear, and mad- 

7nc'LE n f. [In architecture.] A fmall fort of ftand or pe- 
\M bein'r a low fquare piece or member, ferving to fup- 
port a bufto" ftatue, or the like, that needs to be raifed; alfo 
a low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, mftead 
of a pedeftal, bafe, or plinth. , , ~ 

Zo’DiACsc. n.f [zediaque, French; gwJicwcoff, 

the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
in globes.] The track of the fun through the twelve fignsj 
a areat circle of the fphere, containing the twelve figns. 

S The golden fun falutes the morn. 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. 

Years he number’d fcarce thirteen. 

When fates turn’d cruel; 

Yet three fill’d zodiacks had he been 
The ftage’s jewel. 

By his fide. 

As in a glift’ring zodiack hung the fword, 

Satan’s dire dread ; and in his hand the fpear. Milton. 

It exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves, or to 
exert any influences before they were in being. Bentley. 

Here in a fhrine that caft a dazling light, 

Satfixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 

His facred head a radiant zodiack crown’d. 

And various animals his fides furround. Pope. 

Zone, n.f, [£«vii; zona, Latin.] 
i. A girdle. 

The middle part 

Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours dipp’d in heav’n. Miltons Paradije of . 

An embroider’d zone furrounds her waift. Dryden. 
Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias hands 
Defign’d immortal, yet no longer ftands ; 

The magick of thy fhining zone is paft. 

But Salifbury’s garter fhall for ever laft. Granville. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Ben . jfobnfon. 


ZOO 

Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be known $ 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. Pope. 

2 . A divilion of the earth. 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five zones: 
the firft is contained between the two tropicks, and is called 
the tori id zone. There are two temperate zones, anJ two fri¬ 
gid zones. The northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
fropick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the^fouthern 
temperate zone is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 
and the polar circle: the frigid zones . are circumfcribed by the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ftill the fame : the torrid zones , 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

It muft not know : 

For love grown cold or hot, 

Is luft or friendflhip, not 
The thing we ftiow; 

For that’s a flame would die. 

Held down or up too high: 

Then think I love more than I can exprefs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. Suckling* 
As five zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correfpondent are to earth aflign d : 

The fun, with rays directly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Dryden. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Milton. 

Zoo'grapher. n.f [£w?i and ygafyu.] One who ddcribes 
the nature, properties, and forms of animals. ... 

One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward; but a large ere&nefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfelf in the middle of the other four, by zoo* 

grabbers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

6 r Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Zoo'craphy. n.f. [of Cot and y ? tl<pw.] A defeription of 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end of the effect, its principal final 
caufe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity ; 
and for its fubordinate, as it is defigned tor alimental fuftenance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes to man, we are thereby 
conduced into zoography. Glanv. Scepf 

Zoo'logy. n.f. [of and Ao^.] A treatife concerning 

living creatures. x _ ^ 

ZooThyte. n.f. [ £coo(puTov, of and (purov.] Certain 

vegetables or fubftances which partake of the natuie hot o 
vegetables and animals. 

Zoopho'rick Column, n.f [In architecture.] At atuaiy co¬ 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 

• Diet. 

animal. . , , , . 

Zoo'phorus. n.f [&oQo^.] A part between the archi¬ 
traves and cornice, fo called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Dtjf. 
Zoo'tomist. n. f [of guoTopia,.] A difte&or of the bodies 

of brute beafts. 

Zoo'tomy. n.f [tjooTopdoc, of and tluvw.] Diliection 
of the bodies of beafts. 
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